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FOREWORD 


THE RECORD of the worfd for the calendar year 1948 is replete with important happenings 
and developments. The “cold war” between the U.S.S.R. and the western world continued; 
President Trumiin won the Presidential election in the United States; Burma became inde- 
pendent, and Mohandas K. Gandhi was assassinated in New Delhi, India; Great Britain’s 
mandate in Palestine ended, and the st<itc of Israel was proclaimed; the European Recovery 
Program (Marshall Plan) went into effect; Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands abdicated 
and was .succeeded by her daughter, Princess Juliana; a son was bom to Princess Elizabeth 
of Phigland; the Republic of Ireland Bill wjis signed by President Se4n T. O’Kelly; and, 
late in the year, the Prime Minister of Egypt, Nokrashy Pasha, was as s ass inaM 

The e<litor wishes to exprc.s.s his .sincere thanks to all the contributors. Many of them are 
already well-known to the readers of the Year Book, and need no introduction here. 
Among the writers conlrilmting to Tub New International Year Book for the first 
time arc: Miss Edna II. Barr, U.S. State Department, who prepared the article on South 
Pacific Commission; The Rev. Henry G. J. Beck, Vatican Citt; Dr. Eugene M. TtlaVe, 
Clinical Profcs.sor of Ophthalmology, Yale Medical Scliool, Ophthalmoloot; Dallas S. 
Burch, Veteuinaky Medicine; Rabbi Abraham Burstcin, Judaism; Dr. Edwin S. Cal- 
vcrlcy, Islam; Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, World Health Orcjanization; Miss Jane Collins, 
of the R. II. Macy Advertising Department, Fashions; William J. Cronin, Motor Vehi- 
cles; William B. Dali, Managing Editor, Textile World, Textiles; Dr. Ed. F. Degering, 
of the Departuiont of Chemistry, Purdue University, Chemistry and Chemical Tech- 
nology; Norris E. Dodd, Food and Agricultural Organization; 

Also: Mrs. Dorothea Scelye Franck, Afghanistan, Arab League Affairs; Iraq; 
Israel; Tuiucey, and others; Miss Ellen Hammer, French Indochina; John M. Hayes, 
of Purdue University, Bridges; Daniel Z. Henkin, Naval Progress; Matthias Hollander, 
Aviation, Military; Dr. W. E. Howland, of Purdue University, Aqueducts, Dams, 
Flood Control; Sanitation; Water Supply and Sanitation; Dr. B. Hunningher, of 
Columbia University, Netherlands Literature; Brother Alexander Joseph, Ph.D., 
Roman Catholic Church; MacEdward Leach, Folklore; Carl F. Bartz, Korea; Prof. 
Raymond F. Mikesell, Saudi Arabia; E. C. Moore, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration; Frank Neumann, Seismology; 

Also: Bruce R. Prentice, General Electric Company, Nuclear Energy; Miss Frances 
McReynolds, U.S. Department of State, Caribbean Commission; Dr. Marc Slonim, Rus- 
sian Literature; Dr. William Solzbacher, Esperanto; Dr. Ralph Stoody, The Meth- 
odist Church; Prof. F. W. Stubbs, of Purdue University, Construction; Dr. Leon Edgar 
Truesdell, Population; Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Vital Statistics; K. B. Woods, Purdue 
University, Roads and Streets; T. Cuyler Young, Princeton University, Iran. To Ronald 
Stuart Kain, M.A., the foreign affairs editor on previous issues (1930-44) of The New 
International Year Book, the editor extends his appreciation and thanks for the article 
on Indonesia. 

The editor also wishes to express his gratitude to the many representatives of Federal, 
State, and foreign governments, to the heads of the numerous educational and cultural 
institutions, to Mr. Robert W. Voorhees (Manager of the Funk & Wagnalls Editorial De- 
partment), and to the members of the Year Book Editorial Staff (especially to Mias 
Gudlaug KjSsterud-Randby and Mr. Gerald Gottlieb) for their unstinted help and gener- 
osity which have made possible the completion of this volume. In conclusion, the editor 
extends his thanks to Miss Catherine Hayes, of the Funk & Wagnalls Advertising Depart- 
ment, for her timely aid in securing expert contributors for a number of important articles 
in this Year Book. 


Henry E. Vizbtellt 
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CHRONOLOGY FOR 1948 


Jan. 1 . New Constitution of tlie Italian Republic 
became effective. 

Jan. 4. Burma became an independent republic. 

Jan. 5. Interim Committee (“Little Assembly”) of 
the United Nations General Assembly held its 
first meeting at Lake Success. 

Jan. 6. Eightieth Congress of the U.S. opened its 
sessions. 

Jan. 9. United Nations Commission on Palestine 
held its first meeting. 

Jan. 10. The “Third Force,” emposed both to Com- 
munism and de Gaulle, officially constituted in 
France. 

Jan. 13. The Inter- American Labor Congress, at 
its closing session in Lima, recommended estab- 
lishment of an Inter- American Labor Federation. 

Jan. 16. Bulgaria and Rumania signed a treaty of 
friendship and collaboration. 

Jan. 17. Security Council of the United Nations re- 
quested India and Pakistan to seek ways of end- 
ing the strife in Kashmir. 

Jan. 1 8 . The Progressive Citizens of America (PCA) 
adopted proposals for changes in the foreign and 
domestic policies of the U.S. 

Jan. 21. Treaty for the establishment of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya signed by nine rulers of the 
Malay States. 

Jan. 23. France and Britain agreed on proposals for 
a Franco-British treaty with Benelux customs 
union countries leading to Western unity. 

Jan. 23. General Eisenhower announced that he was 
^t available as a candidate for Presidency of the 

Jan. 25. Bulgarian government issued decree na- 
tionalizing most or the country's industries. 

Jan. 26. Poland and the U.S.S.R. signed a trade 
agreement. 

Jan. 28. The National Convention in Newfoundland 
rejected a proposal to join Canada. 

Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi assassinated in Delhi 
by a member of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Feb. 1. New constitution of the Federation of Ma- 
laya inaugurated. 

Feb. 2. Italian government signed a 10-year treaty 
of friendship, trade, and navigation with the U.S. 

Feb. 4. Ceylon achieved Dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, with Sir Hen- 
ry Moore as Governor-General. 

Feb. 5. Poland and Finland signed a one-year trade 
agreement. 

Feb. 6. General Otto von Stiilpnagel, Commander 
of Paris during Nazi occupation, committed sui- 
cide in prison. 

Feb. 7. The World Health Organization, a special 
agency of the United Nations, came into formal 
existence. 

Feb. 9. The frontier between France and Spain was 
reopened. 

Feb. 11 . Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands signed 
a trade agreement in Prague. 

Feb. 12. Great Britain and Argentina. signed the An- 
des Agreement providing for mutual trade. 

Feb. 13. The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate voted approval of the 4-year Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, beginning April 1. 


Feb. 14. British and American authorities in West- 
ern Germany authorized a Bank of German 
States to take over functions of old Reichsbank. 

Feb. 15. Romulo Gallegos, first Venezuelan presi- 
dent to be elected by popular vote, inaugurated 
at Caracas. 

Feb. 18. John A. Costello became die new premier 
of Eire, replacing Eamon de Valera. 

Feb. 20. Britain, France, and the U.S. reached an 
agreement on the economic integration of the 
Saar with France. 

Feb. 25. Dr. Eduard BeneS accepted resignation of 
Czechoslovak cabinet; new government formed 
with Klement Gottwald, Communist, as premier. 

Feb. 28. Last British troops left India. 

Mar. 2. Viennese factory workers struck in protest 
against food shortages in Austria. 

Mar, 3. Egypt and die U.S.S.R. signed a trade 
agreement covering agricultural and industrial 
products. 

Mar. 4. Canadian government adopted a proposal 
to bar all Communists from entering the country. 

Mar. 5. Czechoslovakia decreed die nationalization 
of most of the country's industries and enter- 
prises. 

Mar. 10. Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, committed “suicide” in Prague. 

Mar. 12 . Civil war broke out in Costa Rica. 

Mar. 13. U.S. Senate voted for an appropriation of 
$5,300 million for European Recovery Program. 

Mar. 15. The second session of die European Eco- 
nomic Conference opened in Paris, witli repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations present. 

Mar. 17. France, Britain, and Benelux countries 
signed a 50-year treaty of economic cooperation 
and military aid. 

Mar. 18. Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. concluded a 20- 
year treaty of friendship and mutual aid. 

Mar. 19. United States withdrew its support from 
plan to partition Palestine. 

Mar. 20. France, Britain, and the U.S. proposed 
diat the Free Territory of Trieste be returned 
to Italy. 

Mar. 21. International Conference of American 
States opened at Bogota, Colombia. 

Mar. 23. World altitude record of 59,446 feet set by 
Captain Cunningham in a de Havilland airplane. 

Mar. 23. Conference on Freedom of Information 
opened in Geneva. 

Mar. 24. Charter of an International Trade Organi- 
zation (Havana Charter) signed by delegates of 
53 nations of die United Nations. 

Mar, 28. Rumanian general elections gave People's 
Democratic Front 90.8 percent of the vote and 
405 seats in the Grand National Assembly. 

Mar. 30. The United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission adjourned indefinitely. 

Mar. 31, House of Representatives passed Economic 
Cooperation Act granting $6,205 million for 
foreign aid, and realfiimecTits invitation to Spain 
to join Marshall Plan. 

Apr. 1. Nationalization of tlie British electrical in- 
dustry came into force. 
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Chronology for 1948— Confinued 


Apr. 2. Congress voted Republican tax reduction 
bill cutting taxes by an estimated $4,800 million. 

Apr. 4. Chiang Kai-snek announced that he would 
not run for reelection as president of Chinese 
Republic. 

Apr. 5. First shipments of goods under the ERP left 
U.S. ports. 

Apr. 6 . Finland and the U.S.S.R. signed a 10-year 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression. 

Apr. 9. Dr. Jorge Gaitan, leader of tlie Liberal Par- 
ty, assassinated in Bogota, Colombia. 

Apr. to. Italy's application for membership in tlie 
United Nations was vetoed by Lh.e U.S.SlR. 

Apr. 12. General Zionist Council issued a proclama- 
tion establishing an independent J.wish Stalj 
upon termination of the British mandate. 

Apr. 13. New Rumanian Constitution adopted by 
the National Assembly; Dr. Parhon elected Pres- 
ident of Presidium. 

Apr. 18. General elections in Italy gave Christian 
Democrats 48.7 percent of votes for Chamber 
of Deputies and 47.9 percent for Senate. 

Apr. T9. Burma admitted to membership in the 
United Nations. 

Apr. 19. John L. Lewis, of United Mine Workers, 
found guilty of contempt of court. 

Apr. 20. Costa Rica protested against invasion of 
country by Nicaraguan troops. 

Apr. 23. Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria signed a 
treaty of alliance, friendship, and mutual assist- 
ance. 

Apr. 25. First meeting of the Ambassadors' Com- 
mittee of the Consultative Council of the West- 
ern Union held in Brussels. 

Apr. 30. Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States closed in Bogota, Colombia. 


May 1. Great Britain signed a trade agreement with 
Hungary. 

May 2. General Dwight D. Eisenhower took his 
farewell salute from the Army at Fort Myer, Va. 

May 3. Colombia severed diplomatic relations with 
me U.S.S.R. 

May 4. Siam established diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. 

May 6 . Four-Power talks on Austrian peace treaty 
adjourned in London by deadlock over Yugoslav 
claims. 


May 7. Winston Churchill opened the Congress of 
Exnope at The Hague, 

May 8. New Chinese Parliament opened in Nan- 
king. 

May 9. New ConsUtution of Czechoslovakia adopt- 
ed by Constituent Assembly without a dissenting 
vote. ® 


A. Wallace, in an open letter to 
^ Joset btalin, made p^roposals for improving re- 
lations between the U.S.S.R. and the U S 
May 11. Senator Luirf Einaudi elected President of 
the Itahan Republic on the fourth ballot. 

May 14. British mandate over Palestine terminated 
at midmght. 

Jewish National Council proclaimed 
m Tel Aviv the establishment of die State of 
Israel upon te^nation of the British mandate. 

Weizman elected President of 
the Council of Government of Israel. 

May 17. Recogmtion of Israel given by die U.S.S.R. 
May 17. Josef Stalin replied favorably to Mr. Wal- 

May 19. France agr^ to the establishment of a 
pro^jonal cental govenment of Viet Nam. 
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May 23. New Italian govemmonl formed, with Al- 
cide de Gasperi, Christian Democrat, as Premier. 
May 26. Jan Christian Smuts and his Party clofcat<?d 
in general elections in the Union of South Africa. 
May 30. General elections in Czeclioslovakia gave 
the National Front 89,28 percent of the total 
votes cast. 

June 1. General election in Cuba gave a heavy ma- 
jority to the Government party. 

June 3. General Higinio Moriuigo, President of 
Paraguay, deposed by a clissidtnit groini repni- 
senting die i^ro-Govornmont parly. 

June 3. Dr. D. F. Malan, of the National Party, 
formed a now govoniuient in South Africa, with 
himself as Prime Minislor. 

June 4. Ceylon applied for momborship in die Unit- 
ed Nations. 

June 5. France signed an agrc<‘mcut n^ooguiziug di<i 
independence of Viet Nam, (h'ncral Nguytm 
Xuan being lioad of provisional gov(‘nunont.’ 
June 7. Eduard BcncS rosignctl as iVosithait of iho 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

June 8. The U.S.S.R. announced a SO p(To<‘nt re- 
duction in reparations from Hnmania and Hun- 
gary. 

June 9. Klcmont Gottwald, Acting I»resid(Mit of 
Czechoslovakia, signed llio new Constitution. 

June 14. Premier KlcnuMit (iotiwald <'.iee((‘tl Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia by the National Asstan- 
bly. 

Hungarian National Assomidy passed 
the bill nationalizing the schools. 

17. Henry A. Wallace emdorsed as candidate 
for Presidency of the U.S. by annual <‘ouvcnli<m 
of Progressive Citizens of Aimn’ica. 

June 20. New Gorman ciiiT(‘ncy, the DcMilsclunark, 
issued to replace the Ih'iihsmark in the western 
zones of Germany. 

June 23. Conference of Foredgn Ministers of East 
European States opened in Warsaw to discuss 
the London ugn^cment on Genmany. 

June 24. Tliomas E. Dewey nominated as Republi- 
can candidate for the Prt\sid(‘my at llu‘ Rc‘pni)li- 
can National Convention in Philad(*lplua. 

June 24. Railway traffic betwc(*n eastern and west- 
ern sectors of Berlin stopixd on orders of the 
Soviet command. 

June 28, The Communist Information Buri*au, in 
session in Rumania, denomu'od Marshal 'J’ito and 
the leadership of the Yugoslav Communist l^irly. 
June 30. Last British troops l<*ft Palestine from 
Haifa, thus terminating the mandat<^ 

July 1, Robert Schuman, iiremicr of Frantic, an- 
nounced price cuts in certain products, but for- 
bade any rise in wages. 

July 2. Secretary-General of the Arab League slattis 
announced rejection of BcrnadoUe'.s proposals 
for settlement of the Paltjstinc dispute. 

July 5. Great Britain's National Health Service Plan 
became cuective. 

4u^ 6. Great Britain, Franco, and tlio U.S., in paral- 
lei notes, called on tho U.S.S.U. to lift her block- 
ade of the western sectors of Bt'riiri, 

July 7. Nctherlan^ elections gave a pliirulily io the 
gove^ent bloc headed by tho Catlioiic Peo- 
ples Party. 

July 12. Democratic National Convention opened 
m Philadelphia. 

July 14, Palmiro TogliatU, Italian Conmninist lead- 
M, jdiot and gmvely wounded by a Sicilian law 
student, Antomo Pollante. 
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July 15. President Harry S. Truman nominated by 
Democratic National Convention as candidate 
for the Presidency. 

July 17. J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of South 
Carolina, was nominated as candidate for the 
Presidency of the U.S. by the States’ Rights 
Party Convention in Birmingham, Ala. 

July 19. Hungary and Bulgaria signed a 20-year 
treaty of mutual aid. 

July 19. The Schuman cabinet in France overthrown 
by a vote of 297 to 214. 

July 20. A Federal Grand Juiy indicted 12 Com- 
munist leaders on charges of advocating political 
views held subversive of the government of tlie 
United States. 

July 21. Czechoslovakia and Rumania signed a 
treaty of friendship and alliance. 

July 22. Andr6 Marie, Socialist-Radical, accepted 
invitation of the French President to form a new 
government. 

July 23. The third party of Henry A. Wallace 
opened its first convention in Philadelphia, 
adopting tlie name Progressive Party. 

July 24. The Progressive Party nominated Henry A. 
Wallace as candidate for President and Glenn H. 
Taylor as candidate for Vice President. 

July 24. Andre Marie became premier of France. 

July 26. Special session of tlie 80th Congress con- 
vened in Washington under instructions from 
President Truman. 

July 29. King George VI opened the Olympic Games 
in London. 

July 30. 2k)ltan Tildy announced his resignation as 
President of Hungary. 

July 30. The Danube Conference opened in Bel- 
pade, Yugoslavia witli delegates of 10 countries 
in attendance. 

Aug. 2. Envoys of Great Britain, France, and the 
U.S. were received by Stalin in Moscow. 

Aug. 3. A. Szakasits, Chairman of the United Work- 
ers’ Party, was elected President of Himgary. 

Aug. 5. Rumanian government placed all education 
under state control. 

Aug. 7. Poland and Czechoslovakia concluded an 
agreement for close coordination of long-term 
economic and industrial planning in both coun- 
tries. 

Aug. 10. The Arab League rejected Israeli proposals 
to discuss peace, on ground it did not recognize 
the state of Israel. 

Aug. 11 . Italian Catholic workers fonned a new or- 
ganization, the Confederation of Free Italian 
Workers. 

Aug. 12. Mass demonstrations against high food 
prices took place in Frankfurt and other German 
cities in the American zone. 

Aug. 14, Hungarian government published decree 
establishing agricultural cooperatives. 

Aug, 15. The Republic of Korea was proclaimed in 
Seoul, with Dr. Syiigman Rhec as President. 

Aug. 18. The Soviet draft of the Danube Conven- 
tion was passed, the U.S. voting against, Britain 
and France abstaining. 

Aug. 19, Chinese government announced a new cur- 
rency with a gold yuan valued at about 25 cents. 

Aug. 20. The 17th Congress of the International 
Red Cross opened in Stockholm, with Count 
Bemadotte in the chair and 58 nations repre- 
sented. 

Aug. 21. The Central Action Committee of Czecho- 
slovakia announced a complete reorganization of 
the Sokol system in accora with government ob- 
jectives. 


Aug. 28. In France the government of Andr6 Marie 
resigned over disagreement on finance measures 
proposed by M. Reynaud. 

Aug. 31. Robert Schuman again became Prime Min- 
ister of France. 

Sept. 4. Queen Willielmina of the Netherlands abdi- 
‘ cated the throne in favor of her daughter. Prin- 
cess Juliana of Orange and Nassau. 

Sept. 7. The government of Robert Schuman was 
defeated in the French National Assembly, 295 
votes to 289. 

Sept. 8. The Scandinavian Conference of the For- 
eign Ministers of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden met in Stockholm to discuss their 
common interests. 

Sept. 10. Henri Queuille, Socialist-Radical, was 
elected Premier of France by the National As- 
sembly, 351 to 196, with 47 abstentions. 

Sept. 12. The Supreme National Assembly for Korea, 
meeting in me Soviet zone, unanimously ap- 
proved a new gov'ernment. 

Sept. 13. Troops of the Dominion of India invaded 
Hyderabad from many points, advancing from 
20 to 30 miles into the country. 

Sept. 17. Martial law was proclaimed in Indonesia 
to facilitate the crushing of Communist uprisings. 

Sept. 17. The United Nations Mediator in Palestine, 
Count Folke Bemadotte, and his aide, assassinat- 
ed in the Israeli section of Jerusalem. 

Sept. 18. The Nizam of Hyderabad formally sur- 
rendered to the troops of the Dominion of India. 

Sept. 20. United Nations General Assembly made 
public Coimt Bemadotte’s report on Palestine, 
with recommendations. 

Sept. 21. House of Commons passed the bill to re- 
form the House of Lords, which rejected it on 
Sept. 23. 

Sept. 21. The Third General Assembly of die United 
Nations opened in Paris. 

Sept. 22, The Arab Higher Committee, meeting in 
Damascus, announced die formation of a Pal- 
estine government with headquarters at Gaza. 

Sept. 26. France, Britain, and die U.S. a^eed to 
submit the problem of Berlin to die United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

Sept. 30. General Francisco Franco received U.S. 
Senator Gurney and a party of U.S. Army and 
Navy officers in Madrid. 

Oct, 2. Hungary and the U.S.S.R. signed a trade 
agreement on a barter basis. 

Oct. 3. Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. signed a 
trade agreement, 

Oct. 4. 400,000 French miners went on strike in 
protest against pro^^emTnont dccroos. 

Oct. 4. Field MaTMisi! -I.ord \lo; was ap- 
pointed permani‘i!i \ of the De- 

fense Council of the western Jiuropean powers. 

Oct, 7. Czechoslovak Parliament unanimously af)- 
proved a severe law for the defense of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

Oct. 10. Carlos Prio Socarrds, of the Autentico 
Party, was inaugurated President of Cuba, suc- 
ceeding Grau San Martin. 

Oct. 12. General Dwight D. Eisenhower was in- 
ducted as the diirtecndi President of Columbia 
University, New York. 

Oct. 14. Dr. van Mook, Lieutenant-General of the 
Nedierlands East Indies, resigned. 

Oct. 17. Secretary of Slate George Marshall arrived 
in Adiens and talked with government officials. 

Oct. 19. In Japan the conservative cabinet of Pre- 
mier Sliigeru Yoshida was inaugurated by Em- 
peror Hirohito. 
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Oct. 19. Soviet troops began their withdrawal from 
die nortliem zone of Korea. 

Oct. 22. Hungarian Government issued a statement 
denouncing the treasonable activities of the 
Prince Primate, Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Oct. 22, A German People's Council met in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin under tlie chairmanship of 
Wilhelm Pieck of tlie Socialist Unity Party, 

Oct. 25. The South Pacific Commission began its 
sessions in Sydney, with delegates representing 
six nations. 

Oct. 25. French police, security guards, and troops 
occupied numerous strikebound coal mines in 
the nordi of France. 

Oct. 26. New session of British Parliament opened 
by King George VI. 

Oct. 27. An extreme right-wing military revolt broke 
out in Peru, under the leadership of General 
Odria, ex-minister of the Interior. 

Oct. 27. The British Trades Union Congress Coun- 
cil issued a statement denouncing Conimunism 
and rrr'pr'mrndinsf suspension of activities by 
the Vi o:-’J it'iio'i of Trade Unions. 

Oct. 28. Large numbers of people in Stuttgart in 
the American zone of Germany, demonstrated 
against high prices and low wages. 

Oct. 30. Chinese Communist armies occupied Muk- 
den in Manchuria, capturing large supplies of 
arms. 

Nov. 2. President Harry S. Truman received 49.87 
percent of the vote in the presidential elections, 
cefpaf'nff his Republican opponent, Thomas E. 
:Xv. ^y. -1.1.77 percent. 

Nov. 3. Ihe General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions unanimously adopted a Mexican projiosal 
that the Great Powers renew tlieir eSEorts to 
establish a lasting peace. 

Nov. 7, The French electoral college of 100,000 del- 
egates commenced voting for members of die 
Council of the Republic. 

Nov. 8 . Chiang Kai-shek called on the Chinese peo- 
ple to prepare for another eight years of civil 
war. 

Nov. 10. British and U.S. authorities in Germany 
announced plans for the coordination of the Ruhr 
iron, steel, and coal industries. 

Nov. 12 . .The International Military Tribunal of the 
Far East sentenced Hideki To jo and 6 otlier 
Japanese war criminals to be hanged, and 17 
others to life imprisonment. 

Nov. 13. Poland, Belgium, and Luxembourg signed 
a mutual trade agreement in Brussels. 

Nov. 14. The Rumanian Government fined the 
Astra-Romana Oil Company 4,000 million lei for 
robbery of oil from state properties. 

Nov. 15. Moshe Shertok declared before the Polit- 
ical Committee of the United Nations that Israel 
would not relinquish its claim to the Negeb, 

Nov. 17. The government of Dr. Malan introduced 
a national registration system in Soutli Africa 
based on race. 

Nov. 18. Premier Themistocles Sophoulis became 
head of a new Greek coalition Government of 
the Liberal and People's Party. 

Nov. 19. The Socialist-Catholic coalition govern- 
ment of Belgium, under the premiership of Paul 
Henri Spaak, resigned. 

Nov. 20, Czechoslovakia and Hungary signed a 
5-year trade agreement. 

Nov. 22. Kuomintang Government declared martial 
law throughout North China. 


Nov. 23, The Venezuelan army took over the control 
of Venezuela. 

Nov. 26. Paul Henri Spaak formed a new coalition 
government in Belgium. 

Nov. 26. Dr. Sun Fo was elected Prime Minister of 
China by the Legislative Yuan. 

Nov. 28. Madame Chiang Kai-shek loft China by 
airplane for the United Slates. 

Nov. 29. The Constituent Ass<Mubly of Tiulisi ap- 
proved an article in the draft C^onslihitiou for- 
bidding die practice of nnlouchability. 

Nov. 29. Mr. Shertok applit?d for admission of the 
state of Israel to memborship in the United Na- 
tions. 

Dee. 2. The U.S. and Soviet members of the ScK'urity 
Council of the United Nations snpporhxl the re- 
quest of Israel to be admitted to nu'nilx^rslnp. 

Dee. 2. Chinese Communist anni<is Snehow. 

Dec. 3. The Treaty of Rio (h* Janeiro, binding na- 
tions of the W(\stern lleinisphere lo nmluul aid 
against aggression, came into foret‘. 

Dec. 5. Elections were helddii the w('st(Tn sectors 
of Berlin, giving ihe Social Dianocnits 84.5 per- 
cent of the voles. 

Dec. 8. Elections in Costa Rica for llu^ Conslituont 
Assembly ga\'o tlie National Union Party of Dr. 
Ulati 33 of the 45 S(Nits. 

Dec. 9. The General Assembly of the UniU'd Nalious 
unanimously adopted a clraft eon\'tnilion d<‘clar- 
ing genocide a crime in inU^nialional law. 

Dee. 9. Lajos Dinnyes, the Priine MinislcT of Hun- 
gary, resigned, lo l)e succc'ochid by Ish'an Dobi, 
of the Smallholders Party, 

Dec. 10. Costa Rica was invaded by anm*d forc<!S 
from Nicaragua. 

Dec, II. Canada and Newfoundland signed the 
terms of agreement making Ni^wfonndland a 
province of the Canadian eoufederalion. 

Dec. 12. Tlie Third Assembly of the United Nations 
adjourned in Paris. 

Dee. 14. Chinese Communist forces advanced to the 
outskirts of Peking. 

Dec. 15. A military council took over tlie control of 
El Salvador, the President, Castaneda Castro, re- 
signing. 

Dee. 19. The Republic of Indonc^sia reported the 
bombing of Jogjakarta by airplancis of the. Neth- 
erlands airforce. 

Dec. 20. The United States Sup^(*m<^ Court dis- 
claimed jurisdiction in the aiipeal of the Jaiianosc 
war criminals sentenced by the Inlenuitional 
Military Tribunal. 

Dee. 21. Chinese Communist forces captured Tang- 
tu, port city 30 miles east of Tientsin. 

Dee. 21. President O'Kelly of Eire signed the Re- 
public of Ireland Bill severing the last constitu- 
tional ties with Great Britain (to become elfec- 
tive in the Spring of 1949. ) 

Dee. 23. Hideki Tojo and six of his most proiiurujut 
collaborators in the war against the Allied Pow- 
ers, were hanged outside of Tokyo, 

Dec. 23. Great Britain and Yugoslavia signed a trade 
agreement. 

Dec. 27. The Hungarian Government announced the 
arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty on charges of 
treason, espionage, and sabotage. 

Dee. 28. Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, Prime 
Minister of E^pt, was assassinated in Cairo by a 
student member of the Moslem Bri^therhood. 

Dec. 31. The 80th Congress of the U.S. ended. 
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ACADEMY, French (Academie Fran$aise). The oldest of 
five academies which make up the Institute of 
France and officially considered the highest; 
founded in 1635. The membership is limited to 40. 
The list of Immortals in 1948, in order of their 
election, was as follows: 1919 — Henry-Camille 
Bordeaux; 1920 — ^Andr6 Louis Clievrillon; 1924 — 
Georges Lecomte; 1025 — Due de la Force; 1927 — 
Mathieu Emile Male and Louis Madelin; 1930 — 
Andre Chaumeix; 1931 — Pierre Ben6it and Max- 
ime Weygand; 1933 — Francois Mauriac; 1934 — 
Due de Broglie and L4on Borard; 1935 — Claude 
Farrcrc and Georges Duhamel; 1936 — Edmond Ja- 
loux, Maurice Genevoix, Admiral Lacaze, Georges 
Frangois Marie Grente, and Jacques de Lacretefle; 
1938 — ^Andre Maurois and Jerome Tharaud; 1944 
— ^Prince do Broglie, Pasteur Vallery-Radot, and 
Andr6 Siegfried; 1945 — ^Edouard Le Roy and 
Emile Henriot; 1946 — Baron Seillikes, Jean Tha- 
raud, Rene Grousset, Edouard Ilerriot, Ren6 d’Har- 
court, Paul Claudel, Maurice Gargon, Comte 
Charles de Chambrun, Maurice Pagnol, Henri 
Mondor, Jules Remains, and Etienne Gilson. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS, Royal. The Royal Academy of 
Arts, founded by King George III in 1768, is main- 
tained, through the public support of its exhibi- 
tions, for the promotion of the Fine Arts. The 
membership consists of 40 Academdeians and 30 
Associates, elected by ballot by the members from 
among the outstanding painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and engravers practising in Great Britain. 

During 1948 tlie Royal Academy continued to 
hold till March an exhibition of Art, chiefly from 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan; its 180th 
Summer Exlribition (May 1-August 8); and two 
autumn exhibitions of Design for Industry and of 
past students of the Royal College of Art. 

Oflicers of the Royal Academy for 1947 were: 
President and Trustee, Sir Alfred J. Munnings; 
Keeper, Philip Connard; Treasurer and Trustee, 
E. V. tiarris; Trustees, Sir William Reid Dick and 
W. Russell Flint; Secretary, Sir Walter R, M. 
Lamb. Headquarters: Burlington House, London, 
W.l, England. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, American. A society 
founded in 1904 by members of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. Membership is limited to 
50, vacancies being filled by elections from the 
membership of the Institute. 

On May 21, 1948, a Special Meeting of the 
Academy was held, followed by tlie seventh Public 
Ceremonial given jointly with tire National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters at which new members of 


the Academy and Institute were inducted, fifteen 
$1,000 “Arts and Letters” grants given, and medals 
awarded. An exhibition of works by newly elected 
members of both organizations, and Grantees in 
Art, was opened on the same day in the Art Gal- 
lery, and continued through June 30. On Novem- 
ber 23 the Annual Meeting of the Academy was 
held at the Academy Building. 

The membership as of November, 1948, con- 
sisted of tire following, in the order of their elec- 
tion: Bliss Perry, Archer Milton Huntington, James 
Earle Fraser, Robert Frost, James Truslow Adams, 
Adolph Alexander Weinman, Walter Damrosch, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Paul Manship, Eugene 
O’Neill, Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Walter Lipp- 
mann, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Deems Taylor, Van Wyck Brooks, Her- 
bert Putnam, William Adams Delano, Charles War- 
ren, Bernard Berenson, Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
Albert Spalding, Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wilder, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Carl Sandburg, Ames 
Repplier, Charles Hopkinson, Eugene Speiclier, 
Henry R. Shepley, John Alden Carpenter, John 
Sloan, Barry Faulkner, Edward W. Redfield, Gif- 
ford Beal, Frederick Law Olmsted, Ernest Bloch, 
John Marin, Douglas Southall Freeman, Robinson 
Jeffers, Lee Lawrie, Archibald MacLeish, Gilmore 
D. Clarke, John Dos Passes, Mahonri Young, John 
Taylor Arms, William Faulkner, John Steinbeck, 
Leon Kroll, and Mark Van Doren. 

Officers ( elected in 1948 ) : President, Paul Man- 
ship (Waller Damrosch retired in March, 1948); 
Chancellor and Treasurer, James Truslow Adams; 
Secretary, Archibald MacLeish, Administrative of- 
fices: 633 West 155th St., New York 32, N.Y. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, Finnish (Suomalainen Tiede- 
alcatemia). The Finnish Academy of Science was 
foimded in 1908 for the purpose of furthering the 
advancement of scientific research. Membership to- 
tals 105 academicians for the two sections: Mathe- 
matics and Natural Sciences, and Humanities. 
There are also 12 honorary members and 39 corre- 
sponding members. OflScers for 1948-49 arc: Presi- 
dent, Yrjo Ilvessalo; Secretary General, Emil Oh- 
man. The Academy publishes Annales Academiae 
ScimtiaruTn Fennicae (Series A and B), Docu- 
menta Historica, Communications (Folklore), and 
Proceedings, Headquarters: Saatytalo, Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ART, South African (Suid- 
Afrikaanse Akademie vir Wetenskap en Kuns). Found- 
ed in 1909 for the advancement of the Afrikaans 
language, literature, arts, science, and technology. 
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are again ftiU, and competition for tiae consumer's 
dollar has increased steadily throughout the year. 
The general effect of these changes on advertising 
has been an intensified search on the part of adver- 
tisers for the most favorable means of realizing 
greater returns from their advertising appropria- 
tion. Their selection of media has become more 
highly critical. Copy and techniques of presenta- 
tion have acquired a much sharper selling edge. 
More attention is being paid to pretesting the ef- 
fectiveness of individual advertisements before 
releasing them on full-scale campaigns. 

Television. The most conspicuous advertising de- 
\’elopmcr*t during 1948 has been in television. Ac- 
cording io one or the leaders in the radio industry, 
"Television’s repercussions within three, or four, 
or five years will have a more profound effect upon 
the social, economic, and educational life of the 
United States than the automobile had in its first 
twenty years.” 

The following figures afford some indication of 
die trend behind uiat statement. In 1946, there 
were 6,485 home television receivers in the United 
States; in 1947, there were 178,571. By die end of 
1948, it is estimated tliat 750,000 homes were cov- 
ered and, according to the Television Broadcasting 
Association, there will be 1,106,000 home receivers 
by the close of 1949. In October, 1948, there were 
37 television stations on the air, 86 in process of 
construction; and the Federal Communications 
Commission had applications on file for 302* more. 

Although die impact of television on radio and 
on other advertising media is already beginning 
to make itself felt, it is likely that this brilliant new 
mass medium wifi build a niche of its own with- 
out too swiftly revolutionizing the positions of ra- 
dio, newspapers, or consumer magazines. 

Radio Advertising. In 1922, the number of homes 
owning radio sets was negli^ble. In 1948, there 
were estimated to be 73 million radio sets in use, 
including coverage of 37 million homes. Nearly 
every American family with spending power — ^the 
consumer advertiser’s objective — ^has a radio. 
These listeners were served by 1,962 broadcasting 
stations. The 1947 advertising investment in ra- 
dio time, talent, and production costs amounted 
to over $530 million. This compares with an ex- 
penditure of $200 million in 1940. 

Magazine Advertising. Despite the great growth in 
radio advertising expenditures, both general maga- 
zines and newspapers not only appear to be hold- 
ing their own, but to be expanding their claims for 
advertising volxime. The final 1947 dollar volume 
for national magazine advertising as computed by 
the Publishers Information Bureau was slightly 
more than $442 million. This compares with a 
Printers Ink figure of $430.4 million for 1946. The 
Magazine Advertising Bureau estimates a 1948 
dollar volume of $450 million, tlius maintaining an 
upward trend, though at a slightly deedierated 
rate. 

During 1948, Printers" Ink published an inter- 
esting table showing the course of magazine cir- 
culation development from 1905 to 1947, as fol- 
lows: 


COMBINED MAGAZINE CIRCULATIONS 


Year 

Mail Order 

Women's 

General 

1905 

... 23,000,000 

5.000,000 

10.000,000 

1920 

. .. 12,000,000 

22,000,000 

23,000,000 

1930 

. . . 7,000,000 

26,000.000 

41.000,000 

1947 

36,000 

27,000,000 

103,000.000 


Newspaper Advertising. Newspapers will show a 
1948 national advertising total estimated at $434 
milhon. This is the third consecutive all-time high 


and compares with tlie 1947 <*xn(‘n(litiirc (»f $360 
million, according to the Bun 'an ol '\(h ciiisiug. 
American Newspaper Publishers AsscKMiillon. In 
1947, there were 1,769 daily lu'wspapers in llu* 
country, with a eombiiied cireiilalitui ol 51,673,- 
276. In 1940, the Iasi full y«‘ar befon* llie war, 
tliere were more daily liowspapers, l,«S7tS to 
exact, but the total combined cin ‘illation was l(‘ss, 
only 41,131,611. 

Business Paper Advertising. For lli{‘ last ten years, 
the volume of adverlising in business and indus- 
trial publications has I'xhibiled an inu‘Ii<'<‘ked 
growth. In 1938, the dollar voliinn’ was approxi- 
mately $58 million; in 1947, it was $196 million. 
Partial figures for 1948 indieatt^ a eonliniianei^ of 
that upward trend in dollar volume, alllumgb ac- 
tual use of b.ail di‘cr(‘ased somt‘Vvlial. 

Although I'"'* hii^iii* ])aper share of ibe <‘oiin- 
try’s $4,000 million total advt‘rlising invi-slnuait is 
small, the eircctiveness of ihest* piibliealions as ex- 
pediters of information at lli(‘ grassroots of onr 
economy is great, and llic^ volunu' of Iransaelions 
fostered by business pajH’r adviTlising is out of all 
proportion to its low c'OsL 

Direct Mail. The iise of the- mails for sales lei I its, 
brochures, bulletins, booklets, ealalogs, and other 
commercial forms of the printiul word not appi'ar- 
ing in regular publications viTy lu'urly equals in 
expenditure, if it does not: at'liially <‘XC'tH‘d, radio’s 
$530 million. In 1936, expiuidilnres for direet 
mail advertising were $266 million; in 1946, $279 
million; in 1947, $483 million; and in the lirsi niuo 
months of 1048, they wctc 30 piTi‘(‘nl ON’er the first 
nine months of 1947. 

Space does not permit njeording flu* <’on<l»lions 
and trends affecting and afi’eiled hy ollu'r forms 
of advertising, sucli as outdoor signboards, ear 
cards, packaging, iwuniiuns, films; nor to disenss 
the ^owth of the public anti eini)loyei* relations 
ideas ihat business and indnslry arc iiupl(‘nu‘nt’ing 
witli increasing cxpenditiinis. l,Iow<^\’t‘r, sn<‘b Faels 
as have been presented suggt‘st the import anee. 
that business and industry attach to tlu^ nst^ of 
adye^sing in its various foniis as a st'lling and 
opinion-molding tool, increasing as eoinp(‘lilion 
becomes sharper and business organizations fight 
to hold their individual and colleeti\'(^ spots in the 
economic sun. 

The problem of distributing tlie proilnets of in- 
dustry to the 140-odd million piHijdi' who inhaliit 
the cities and towns and hamlets and farmlantls 
of America is a problem not only of making those 
products easily available but of making them 
known to the greatest pos.siblc number of individ- 
uals who are likely to bo intorcjsted in lh(*ir pur- 
chase and use. Advertising is the means of dis- 
persing that information tliroughoul tli<) land. 

— U, Van Ausoale 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID. 

A committee, established on May 15, 1946 by let- 
ter from the President to the Secretary of State 
and me Secretary of Agriculture, to lie logcllier 
Governmental and private i)rograins in 
field of foreign relief and to facilitate the organiza- 
tion of voluntary relief resources at Iiome and their 
administration abroad. It is an advisory and (*xp(^- 
diting body, successor to the President’s War Ho- 
lief Control Board. There are six commitliu,* mem- 
bers: Charles P. Taft (Chairman), William Batt, 
Dr. William I. Myers, Lessing J. Uoseuwald, Dr. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, and Francis P. Matthiiws. 

The Committee registers United Slates voluntary 
nonprofit relief agencies. These agencies file witn 
the Committee their programs, budgets, financial 
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statements, and reports of relief exports for public 
inspection. Based on this information, the Com- 
mittee formulates policies and procedures to facili- 
tate the operations of the agencies in relation to the 
controls in the foreign field of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Justice, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Army, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the International Refugee Organization, and 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund of 
the United Nations. 

Assistance in relief and rehabilitation given by 
the American people through the voluntary agen- 
cies is supplementary to the programs of the 
United States Government and the United Nations 
organizations. The value of this assistance sent 
abroad by agencies registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid during the 
fiscal year 1948 was $130,950,301. 

— Charles P. Taft 

AEGEAN ISLANDS. The islands in the Aegean Sea, 
near Turkey in Asia. Formerly (1912-14) under 
the rule of Italy, the islands were officially incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Greece, Mar. 7, 1948. 
The award was confirmed in the terms of the Peace 
Treaty between the Allied Powers and Italy, signed 
at Paris on Feb. 10, 1947, and which came into 
force at midnight. Sept. 15, 1947. Included in the 
islands are the Dodecanese (Astropalia, Casos, 
Lipso, Nisyros, Patmos, Symi, Tilos), Rhodes, and 
Castelrosso. Total area: 1,035 square miles. Total 
population (1947 census): 115,913. 

Production. Among the agricultural products are 
grapes, olives, tobacco, oranges, and vegetables. 
The main industries are sponge fishing, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, wine, olive oil, oriental 
carpets, and artistic pottery and tiles. Governor 
General: Dr. Nicholas Marvis. 

AFGHANISTAN. A kingdom in central Asia. Area: 
251,000 square miles. Population, according to the 
latest estimate, 12 million. Chief towns: Kabul 
(capital) 300,000 inhabitants, Kandahar 100,000 
(including suburbs), Herat 160,000, Mazar-i-Sharif 
56,000. Afghanistan has an extreme width from 
the northeast to the southwest of 700 miles, and its 
length from ihe Khyber Pass to the Herat frontier 
is about 600 miles. 

Religion and Education. Most of the people are 
Moslems of the Sunni sect, tliough there is a mi- 
nority of a million Shiah Moslems. Persian and 
Pashto are the principal languages. The legal sys- 
tem is based partly on the Shariat (Moslem laws), 
and partly on secular Western law. 

In 1947 there were 329 primary schools, 49 
secondary schools, and 12 technical schools and 
colleges, four of which form Kabul University, 
established in 1932. Primary education is compul- 
sory. All schooling is at Government expense. Re- 
cently teachers have been brought from the United 
States, France, and Austria, and government stu- 
dents went abroad to study in the United States 
and elsewhere. The Education Ministry plans ex- 
panded secondary and college facilities. 

Production. Agriculture and stock raising are the 
chief occupations, the main products being cereals, 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, cotton, wool, hides and 
skins, and meat from me native fat-tailed sheep. 
The mineral resources include iron, copper, lead, 
gold, silver, lapis lazuli, coal, manganese, beryl, 
and chrome. Although production is below capac- 
ity, the early devdopment of mineral deposits 
is planned. More than 50 corporate business fibns 
(shirkats) with capital ranging from 10 to 350 mil- 
lion afghanis ($25 million), produce boots, mili- 


tary clotliing, furniture, matches, buttons, leather, 
soap, cotton goods, and wool products. Arms and 
ammunition are state-manufactured. 

Foreign Trade. Commerce is mainly with the 
United States, which takes three-fifths of all ex- 
ports (primarily karakul fur), India, and the U.S. 
S.R. Chief exports are: fruits, nuts, timber, spices, 
cotton, carpets, wool, and furs. Cotton textiles, 
machinery, gasoline, kerosene, sugar, motor ve- 
hicles, and tea are the main imports, coming pri- 
marily from the United States and India. Total 
commercial exports and imports have averaged 
1,500 million afghanis annually ($107 million). 
During 1947-48 purchase contracts with Japanese 
and German firms were concluded and the Soviet 
trade agreement renewed. Negotiations have been 
begun for a commercial treaty wilh India. 

Finance. Government revenues have been in- 
creasing sharply. The regular 1947 budget ex- 
ceeded 400 million afghanis ($28.5 million). Rev- 
enues are derived one-third from export and im- 
port tariffs, one-third from cattle, income and 
land taxes, and one-tenth from governmental com- 
mercial transactions and investments, and taxes 
on monopolies (sugar, petroleum products, and 
automobiles ) . Deficit financing through central 
bank loans was negligible. The Bank Millie Af- 
ghan (National Bank of Afghanistan), a large 
commerical and traders bank, promotes many in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. The Da 
Afghanistan Bank, operating a note issuing and 
banking department, is responsible for a stable 
money system and helps the Finance Ministry con- 
trol foreign exchange. The paper currency is 
backed by a substantial gold, silver, and foreign 
exchange reserve. 

Transportation. Afghanistan has no railways and 
practically no navigable rivers. Four thousand 
miles of roads are suitable for motor transport in 
dry weather, and trucks are increasingly replacing 
pack animals as tlie chief means of transportation. 
There is an all-weather motor highway from Kabul 
to Peshawar, India; a 500-mile motor route from 
Stalinabad, Soviet Turkestan, to IGiorog on the 
Afghan border; and a trade route linking Kandahar 
to the Indian railhead at Chaman. Telephones are 
installed in most of the towns. There is a govern- 
ment-operated radio service. 

Government. Under the Constitution of Oct. 31, 
1931, Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy, 
with legislative power vested in the King, a Senate 
of 45 members nominated for life, and a National 
Assembly of 138 elected members. From time to 
time the Great Assembly (Loe Jirga) of about 
1,200 delegates convenes to decide important is- 
sues, including war and the king’s election. 

The reigning king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, suc- 
ceeded his father alter the latter’s assassination in 
1933. His father’s proclamation of the new Consti- 
tution was accompanied by a statement reaflBrming 
the abolition of slavery and forced labor first out- 
lawed in 1908. A stabilized central Government 
and stren^hened provincial administration have 
supplanted the royal family’s earlier patriarchal 
rule over the loosely federated tribes. 

Events, 1948. During the year there was an in- 
crease in exchange wiSi the United States of teach- 
ers, students, and experts. The election of a new 
Kabxil city administration produced significant 
economic and civic changes. Increased participa- 
tion in UN (United Nations) affairs was evi- 
denced by attendance at the Conference on Trade 
and Employment, and by membership in the 
World Health Organization (WHO) and 
UNESCO — out of whose November conference 
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developed plans for a 1949 UNESCO educational 
survey of Afghanistan. 

An agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Af- 
ghanistan was ratified at Tashkent on Oct. 31, 
1948, fixing the frontier between die two countries. 
No details were made public. 

Economic Development Plan. The government in 
cooperation with the Banke Millie Afghan (Na- 
tional Bank of Afghanistan), business leaders, and 
United States and East Indian engineering firms, 
implemented an economic development plan pro- 
vimng chiefly for road-building and tiie cultivation 
and reclamation of much cultivable land through 
irrigation and modernization of agricultural tech- 
niques. Increased crops, some for export, would in- 
clude cotton, fruits, vegetables, sugar beets, and 
grains. The plan includes the expansion of the cot- 
ton textile industry and electric power stations, and 
the erection of building-material plants. Total in- 
vestments were estimated at $120 million over a 5- 
ear period. Forty percent was to be furnished by 
usiness, the remainder by special government 
loans and foreign exchange reserves. 

— Dorothea Seelye Franck 

AFRICA. The second largest continent, situated in 
the eastern hemisphere. Area, about 11,710,000 
square miles ( 30,330,000 square kilometers ) . Pop- 
ulation (Jan. 1, 1940, estimate), 157,900,000. See 
the separate articles on its subdivisions, countries, 
and territories, such as Algeria, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Morocco, French; Morocco, Spanish; 
South Africa, Union of; Tunisia. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION. Farmers’ marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives, al&ough remaining 
about the same in number, experienced an increase 
in their membership and volume of business dur- 
ing 1947.* The number of associations which in- 
cludes independent local associations, federations, 
large-scale centralized associations, and sales agen- 
cies totaled 10,125, of which 7,268 were predomi- 
nantly marketing associations and 2,857 were pur- 
chasing associations. The total membership in these 
two groups was 5,436,000, compared with 5,010,- 
000 a year earlier. This membership, however, does 
not represent the actual number of cooperating 
farmers since many are members of more than one 
association. The combined business of these two 
groups was $7,116,000,000 for 1946-47 as against 
$6,070,000,000 for the previous year. The increase 
in dollar volume reflects advancing price levels. 

Grain cooperatives continued in first place in 
volume of business. There was a slight decrease in 
number of associations but substantial increases in 
membership and volume. Both local and re^onal 
cooperatives continued to enlarge elevator facilities 
and to install new equipment to speed up the han- 
dling of grain. They have continued to build up 
reserves and to improve their financial position. 

Dairy cooperatives held second place in the 
value of sales, showing a substantial increase over 
the previous year. In general, prices for dairy 

S roducts were maintained during 1948. Erratic 
uctuations, however, provided many inventory 
headaches for managers of both merchandising ana 
fluid-milk bargaining associations. As a result, milk 
bargaining and merchandising associations in sev- 
eral areas attempted to devise new means to in- 
crease production during the fall and winter 
months and thus stabilize prices. 

Fruit and vegetable cooperatives raiiked third 

* Figures released by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Cooperative Research and Service Division in 1948 are 

for Lhe year 1946-47. 
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in sales volume. Achievements during the year 
were characterized by economies of operation and 
the adoption of improved procedures and merchan- 
dising practices. These were prompted by in- 
creased costs of labor, materials, equipment, trans- 
ortation, and other items, coupled with sharp re- 
uctions in prices received for many fruits and 
vegetables. Failure to reestablish exports in the vol- 
ume anticipated was also felt keenly. Fruit and 
vegetable cooperatives continued to make process 
in processing, and are gradually becoming more ac- 
tive in the packing of fresh products in consumer- 
size packages. 

Livestock cooperatives ranked fourth in the mar- 
keting field. The main expansion took place at 
country points through the establishment of decen- 
tralized and localized services for marketing live- 
stock. In some states, there are now as many as 25 
points where farmers can market livestock cooper- 
atively. Interest in tlie cooperative processing and 
rendering of inedible products continued. Several 
cooperatives handling wool constructed new ware- 
houses and expanded the service of grading and 
appraising wool in the producing areas. 

Cooperative cotton gins increased in number, 
particularly in the lower Rio Grande Valley or 
Texas. Generally, cooperative gins are increasing 
in size, installing improved cleaning and drying 
equipment, expanding their services by handling 
farm supplies, extracting cottonseed oil, and dis- 
tributing cottonseed. Cooperative cottonseed- arid 
soybean-oil mills are showing increased interest in 
the new solvent oil extraction process. 

Cooperative marketing of poultry products 
moved along at a steady pace in most instances. 
A few new associations were organized in 1948 
but ex’^tincr co'^p^rntu'f**' are responsible for most 
of the lu • I h Wii l'{ V processing cooperatives 

experienced difficulties during the past year due 
mainly to lack of experience, heavy investments for 
building and equipment, strong competition, and 
die relative instability of this industry. Turkey 
marketing ci^oiieratives have continued' efforts to 
create a market for turkeys throughout the year. 

Tobacco producers continued to use the services 
of their cooperative stabilization organizations as 
agencies to obtain production loans and to market 
tobacco. Rice producers continued to experieiice 
successful operations through their cooperative 
mills during 1948. Honey producers have been 
studying possibilities for organizing new marketing 
cooperatives in different sections of the country to 
help stabilize prices in those areas. Cooperatives 
handling dried beans in the West organized a cen- 
tral sales agency which handled 95 percent of 
their volume tliis year. 

Purchasing cooperatives, in general, experienced 
their best year in 1948. A few cooperatives had 
less successful operations than in the previous year 
due mainly to excessive inventories and accouni^ 
receivable and increased competition.^ The princi- 
pal development among cooperatives in the petro- 
leum business was the purchasing of eight oil re- 
fineries during tlie year and the acquiring of 
sources of additional crude oil. Two cooperatives 
whose major business is petroleum now either own 
or control approximately 50 percent of their crude 
oil requirements. 

Many new fertilizer mixing plants were built by 
cooperatives and several also constructed super- 
phosphate acidulation plants. A federation of mid- 
western regional cooperatives acquired deposits of 
phosphate rock in Idaho and potash in New Mex- 
ico. Several purchasing associations continued the 
development of marketing services, particularly for 
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grain, poultry, and eggs. The past year has in gen- 
eral been one of consolidation of gains by feed 
cooperatives; however, several built new mills. The 
cooperative manufacture and distribution of farm 
machinery made definite progress in 1948. 

Frozen food locker associations constructed few- 
er additional plants during the year. High costs 
of construction and a reduced demand for lockers 
by patrons were a restraining influence. The asso- 
ciations continued to expand, however, and to di- 
versify their services, particularly tlrose of slaugh- 
tering and processing livestock and poultry. 

The amount of insurance carried with the farm- 
ers mutual fire insurance companios reached an 
all-time high in 1948, whik- iMLi(,s and other 
costs remained less dran average. Several new as- 
sociations were organized by State Farm Bureaus. 
Farmers mutual telephone companies generally 
need a program of rehabilitation, and preliminary 
work in this direction is being undertaken. 

About 850 rural electric cooperatives were sup- 
plying power to about two-fifths of the four mil- 
lion farms which had central station electric serv- 
ice on June 30, 1948. During the preceding 12 
months, farm electrification increased from 61 per- 
cent to 68.6 percent of the nation’s farms. More 
than half of this increase was accomplished by co- 
operatives financed with loans from tlie Rural Elec- 
trification Administration (REA). These electric 
cooperatives in 1948 provided service for several 
hundred thousand iulc'i'io’Uil farms and also for 
ap^rovimateiv 100,000 other new rural consumers, 
'■'Kii.d'vu i- 'u-farm residences, schools, churches, 
commercial establishments, and rural industries. 

During 1948 farmers in many sections of the 
country showed increased interest in the problenas 
of rural health. Farmer cooperatives joined in 
health discussions and planning councils, contrib- 
uted funds to build loom hospitals and clinics, and 
helped finance the education of medical students. 
The growth of health cooperatives has been slow 
because of high building and operating costs, short- 
age of doctors and nurses, and lack of information 
by local people. Mutual health insurance plans, 
however, have expanded. 

Cooperatives, as a group, entered into many ac- 
tivities designed to improve functional operations 
and to meet problems of membership and finance. 
Freight rates nave increased about 50 percent since 
the end of 1946. To help reduce these costs and 
improve services, some cooperatives inaugurated 
transportation and shipping associations, or ex- 
panded those already operating. The National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives set up a national 
agricultural cooperative transportation committee 
to serve as a clearing house for its members. Train- 
ing programs for directors and operating personnel 
were instituted or expanded by many associations. 
More associations adopted employee insurance and 
retirement plans and improved welfare programs. 

The large associations recognize the increased 
difficulty of keeping members informed and main- 
taining an attitude of ownership responsibility. 
Several issued informative booklets and all made 
full use of house organs and strove to increase at- 
tendance at annual and other meetings. State co- 
operative coimcils have been active in educational 
work — ^sponsoring clinics, publishing pamphlets, 
and getting information regarding cooperatives to 
me public. The American Institute of Cooperation 
has worked closely -with educational groups, par- 
ticularly teachers in high scJiools and colleges. Co- 
operatives have been interested in projects carried 
on under the Research and Marketing Act to im- 
prove marketing and utilization of farm products. 


Increased farm operating costs were reflected in 
the increased volume of credit extended by the 
institutions supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration during the year ended June 30, 1948. To- 
tal loans to farmers and their cooperatives amount- 
ed to nearly $1,800 million compared with $1,500 
million in tlie previous year. Tlie 503 production 
credit associations made loans totaling about $850,- 
000,000. These associations arc making continued 
progress toward comph'to fanner owncrshii), the 
capital slock owiu'd by Karin Credit agciuacs now 
being less than 25 percent of their total net worth. 
The 12 Federal Land Banks and the local Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations arc^ now coinplclcly 
farmer-owned and their loans closed (Inriug the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, w<^rc. api)roxi- 
mately $140,000,000. The 13 banks for coopera- 
tives serving 1,559 farmer coon<?ratives with u 
membership of 2}^ million made loans totaling 
about $547,000,000. 

In summary, 1948 was, on the whol(^, a satisfac- 
tory year for farmers’ oooperaliv<\s, with prices and 
demand generally stable. Farin(‘rs’ ('(inilies in lluur 
co«^r)Prpti''cs at the end of 1947 wen’ ahnosi $ I, ()()() 
iniilUm :.nd there was a snbsianlial additional in- 
crease during 1948. These eqnilic’s, though assum- 
ing importance in the list of farincjrs’ total assets, 
are still only a fraction of the total invcstin<*nt in 
farms and production facilili(‘s. Mcinlxn's and intin- 
agement liavc increasc.’d confick’uce in the value 
and stability of agricultural cooperatives. At the 
same lime they are aware of Mu? problems that 
must be met to maintain and incTcasc llu* services 
cooperatives can provide for fanners in llu‘. UniU^d 
States. — Hauolu IIkdcjms 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, Bureau of. A Bun^au of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture cn^ated in J922 
by ffie merger of two existing units. It is the ctMiiral 
statistical and economic research agency of the De- 
partment. It acquires, analyzes, inlerprols, and <lis- 
tributes economic information relating to Agricul- 
tural production and, distribution and to land utili- 
zation and conservation in its broadest aspects. It 
collects, compiles, analyzes, summarizes, and pub- 
lishes extensive data relating to agriculture and 
foods. Chief: Oris V. Wells. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION. TllO. Ag- 
ricultural Research Admi}u’stTatiou was cstabli.shed 
late in 1941 to direct and coordinate research in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The Adminis- 
tration comprises seven research agencies, operates 
a 12,000-acrc research center at Bcltsville, Md., 
and coordinates all other Department rcsc^areh in 
the physical and biological sciences. Dr. P. V. Car- 
don is Research Administrator. 

Many of the current projects arc carried on un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. Close 
cooperation is maintained with the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and otlior rese-arch or- 

g anizations. Brief statements on the l:\uictioas of 
le agencies comprising the Administration and 
a tew examples of tlie past year’s research rcjsnlts 
follow. 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. The 

work or this bureau is directed toward finding new 
and wider industrial and food uses for farm prod- 
ucts. It operates four large regional research labo- 
ratories and 12 field stations located throughout the 
United States. Each of the four laboratories works 
on selected products of particular importance in its 
region. The Northern Regional Research Laborato- 
ry, at Peoria, 111., deals with corn, wheat, and other 
cereal crops, soybeans and other oilseeds, and ag- 
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ricultural residues, such as corncobs, straws, and 
hulls; it works for the improvement oi fermentation 
processes and products and maintains one of the 
largest collections of molds and other micro-organ- 
isms in the United States. 

The Southern Laboratory, New Orleans, La., 
concentrates on cotton, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
and rice. At the Eastern Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa., tobacco, apples, potatoes, leafy vegetables, 
milk products, hides and skins, tanning materials, 
animal fats and oils, and honey and maple prod- 
ucts are the chief commodities under consideration. 

The Western Laboratory, located at Albany, 
near San Francisco, Calif., conducts research main- 
ly on fruits, vegetables, wheat protein, alfalfa, 
poultry products, wool, and dried beans and peas. 
In other research divisions the problems considered 
relate to processing and utilizing die products and 
by-products of pine gum, tung nuts, sugar plants, 
and citrus and other fruits; the preservation of 
vegetables by brining or fermentation; the extrac- 
tion and processing of rubber from guayule plants; 
and the production of liquid motor fuels from crop 
wastes. Fundamental research is conducted on the 
chemistry and immunology of allergens existing in 
agricultural products, biologically active chemical 
compounds, the nature and control of enzyme ac- 
tion, substances with possible medicinal uses, and 
micro-organisms in processed foods. 

During the past year, processes were perfected 
at the Northern Laboratory for making two types 
of useful products from wheat straw, nearly half 
the 95 million tons of which produced annually 
in the United States is now wasted. Fine paper 
of the better grades and insulating building-board 
can both be made commercially from wheat straw 
by the new processes. For the papers, the straw 
would be combined with wood pulp. 

Leaf meals of high protein and vitamin A value 
were prepared from field and packing-house wastes 
of beets, broccoli, carrots, and other vegetables at 
the Eastern Laboratory. Poultry-feeding tests 
were of value. An improved process for extract- 
ing an oil suitable for salad and cooking from the 
seed-coating and germ removed from rice in mill- 
ing was developed at the Southern Laboratory. It 
is estimated that 20 million lb. of such oil might 
be recovered as a by-product of the United States 
rice crop each year. 

The synthetic-hquid fuels project reached the 
stage of converting corncobs into motor fuel. 
Blends of 5 parts regular gasoline and 1 part corn- 
cob alcohol performed in a high-compression motor 
as well as 90-octane gasoline. 

A promising new antibiotic named subtihn was 
discovered at the Western Regional Laboratory. 
It was found to be effecth’e in culture against 
micro-organisms that cause tuberculosis, bovine 
mastitis, and several other serious animal and hu- 
man diseases. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. This bureau’s functions 
relate to the breeding, feeding, and management 
of domestic animals, poultry, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals raised in captivity; control of animal diseases 
and parasites; improvement of animal products; 
and me enforcement of livestock laws and regula- 
tions, including quarantines, meat inspection, and 
inspection of other animal products. Many of the 
bureau’s activities are in cooperation with State 
and other agencies. 

Cooperation with Mexico was continued in the 
effort to suppress an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease that Began in that country in 1946. The 
original plan to attempt eradication of the disease 
by slaughtering all affected and exposed animals 


was modified. The goal of the less drastic program 
is prevention of the spread of the disease, espe- 
cially of its introduction into the United States, 
gradual reduction of the infected area, and even- 
tual complete eradication. 

More purebred animals were certified for entry 
into the country for breeding purposes during the 
fiscal year 1948 than in any previous comparable 
period. Such animals are admitted free of duty 
except from countries where certain animal dis- 
eases are present and from which importations are 
restricted. 

More than a million calves were vaccinated in a 
campaign to eradicate brucellosis. It was shown 
that spraying anemic cattle infested with lice with 
DDT cured the anemia. 

Crossbred pullets of Rhode Island Red and 
White Leghorn breeds produced more. eggs than 
those of either parent breed, in investigations at 
Beltsville, Md. Benzene hexachloride proved to be 
effective in treating sheep for scabies. 

Bureau of Doiry Industry. The principal functions 
of this bureau are breeding and feeding dairy cat- 
tle for the highest possible production of milk and 
butterfat, and improving dairy products and by- 
products. Results continued to be favorable in the 
cross-breeding experiment with various breeds of 
dairy cattle. Cows with the mixed blood of three 
breeds produced more butterfat on an average 
than their two-breed dams. A requirement for such 
improvement is the use of sires proved to pass on 
hi^ milk and fat producing ability to their daugh- 
ters, regardless of breed. 

Feeding tests showed that dairy cows can main- 
tain satisfactoty growth and milk production on a 
ration containing less protein than formerly recom- 
mended. 

Penicillin was found to control mastitis in 88 
percent of affected cows treated in the bureau 
herd. It appeared that the organism believed chiefly 
responsible for the disease is less prevalent as a 
cause than some related forms. 

Experiments to determine tlie effects of thyro- 
protein when fed to dairy cows to stimulate milk 
secretion show that feeding the drug increases milk 
production temporarily if extra feed is given, but 
that the increase in milk yield is accompanied by 
accelerated heart action and respiratory activity. 
The use of thyroprotein by dairy farmers is not 
necommended. Fortifying milk with vitamin C ( as- 
corbic acid) was found to prolong the keeping 
quality of milk in frozen storage. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. The 
search for more effective materials and metliods 
for controlling insect pests, the study of beneficial 
insects such as bees, and the enforcement of quar- 
antines to prevent die spread of insects and plant 
diseases are the main functions of this bureau. 

Among new insecticidal materials under test are 
chlordane, chlorinated camphene, and parathion. 
Each of these promises to be effective against cer- 
tain insects, in some cases more effective even than 
DDT. Parathion is especially promising as a killer 
of certain fruit insects, adult and larval mosquitoes, 
and adult houseflies. This chemical is highly toxic 
to man, however, and its general use cannot be 
recommended at present. 

It was shown in both laboratory and field tests 
that com growing in soil treated with parathion 
absorbed enough of the chemical to kill larvae of 
the European corn-borer feeding on it. A method 
for detecting the amount of weevil infestation in 
stored wheat and other grains was developed. 
Grain samples soaked for 10 minutes in a dye so- 
lution containing acid fuchsia and then washed 
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grain, poultry, and eggs. The past year_ has m gen- 
eral been one of consolidation of gains by f^d 
cooperatives; however, several birilt new milk. The 
cooperative manufacture and distribution of farm 
machinery made definite progress in 1948. 

Frozen food locker associations constructed few- 
er additional plants during the year. High costs 
of construction and a reduced demand for lockers 
by patrons were a restraining influence. The asso- 
ciations continued to expand, however, and to <h- 
versify their services, particularly those of slaugh- 
tering and processing livestock and poultry. 

The amount of insurance carried with the farm- 
ers mutud fire insurance companies reached an 
all-time high in 1948, while loss ratios and other 
costs remained less than average. Several new as- 
sociations were organized by State Farm Bureaus. 
Farmers mutual telephone companies generally 
need a program of rehabilitation, and preliminary 
work in this direction is being undertaken. 

About 850 rural electric cooperatives were sup- 
plying power to about two-fifths of the four mil- 
lion farms which had central station electric serv- 
ice on June SO, 1948. During the preceding 12 
months, farm electrification increased from 61 per- 
cent to 68.6 percent of the nation*s farms. More 
than half of tliis increase was accomplished by co- 
operatives financed with loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration (REA). These electric 
cooperatives in 1948 provided service for several 
hundred thousand additional farms and also for 
appro.ximately 100,000 other new rural consumers, 
including non-farm residences, schools, churches, 
commercial establishments, and rural industries. 

During 1948 farmers in many sections of the 
country showed increased interest in the problems 
of rural health. Farmer cooperatives joined in 
health discussions and planning councils, contrib- 
uted funds to build local hospitals and clinics, and 
helped finance the education of medical students. 
The growdi of health cooperatives has been slow 
because of high building and operating costs, short- 
age of doctors and nurses, and lack of information 
by local people. Mutual health insurance plans, 
however, have expanded. 

Cooperatives, as a group, entered into many ac- 
tivities designed to improve functional operations 
and to meet problems of membership and finance. 
Freight rates have increased about 50 percent since 
the end of 1946. To help reduce these costs and 
improve services, some cooperatives inaugurated 
transportation and shipping associations, or ex- 
panded those already operating. The National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives set up a national 
agricultural cooperative transportation committee 
to serve as a clearing house for its members. Train- 
ing programs for directors and operating personnel 
were instituted, or expanded by many associations. 
More associations adopted employee insurance and 
retirement plans and improved welfare programs. 

The large associations recognize the increased 
difficulty of keeping members informed and main- 
taining an attitude of ownership responsibfiity. 
Several issued informative booklets and all made 
full use of house organs and strove to increase at- 
tendance at annual and other meetings. State co- 
operative councils have been active in educational 
work — ^sponsoring clinics, publishing pamphlets, 
and getting information regarding cooperatives to 
the public. The American Institute of Cooperation 
has worked closely with educational groups, par- 
ticularly teachers in high schools and colleges. Co- 
operatives have been interested in projects carried 
on under tlie Research and Marketing Act to im- 
prove marketing and utilization of farm products. 


Increased farm operating costs were reflected in 
the increased volume of credit extended by the 
institutions supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration during die year ended June 30, 1948. To- 
tal loans to farmers and their cooperatives amount- 
ed to nearly $1,800 million compared with $1,500 
million in me previous year. The 503 production 
credit associations made loans totaling about $850,- 
000,000. These associations arc making continued 
progress toward complete farmer ownership, the 
capital stock owned by Farm Credit agencies now 
being less than 25 percent of their total not worth. 
The 12 Federal Land Banks and the localized Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations are now completely 
farmer-owned and their loans closed during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, wore approxi- 
mately $140,000,000. The 13 banks for coopera- 
tives serving 1,559 farmer cooperatives with a 
membership of 2J{> million made loans tf)taling 
about $547,000,000. 

In summary, 1948 was, on the whole, a satisfac- 
tory year for fanners' cooperatives, willv i)rit,‘es and 
demand generally stable. Fanners’ ociuitics in their 
cooperatives at the end of 1947 were almost $1,000 
million and there was a substantial additional in- 
crease during 1948. Those equilics, lljongh assum- 
ing importance in the list of fanners' total assets, 
are still only a fraction of the total irivcsUnent in 
farms and production facilities. McnnhcTS atid man- 
agement have increased confidence in tht< value 
and stability of agricultural cooperative's. At the 
same time they arc aware of llie pro[)leins that 
must be met to maintain and ineroaso the servicses 
cooperatives can provide for farmcjrs in llu^ Ifnitod 
States. — HAnoi.i> JIkpcks 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, Bureau of. A Bureati of 
the U.S. Dcpp'’trncnt of AgrienUure onsattHl in 1922 
by the merger of !uo existing units. It is the central 
statistical and economic research agency of the De- 
partment. It acquires, analyzes, inteqwets, and di.s- 
tributes economic information relating to Agruml- 
tural production and. distribution and to land utili- 
zation and conservation in its broadest usp(K‘ts. It 
collects, compiles, analyzes, summarizes, and pub- 
lishes extensive data relating to agiiculturo and 
foods. Chief: Oris V. Wells, 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION. The Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration was establishcid 
late in 1941 to direct and coordinate research in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The Adminis- 
tration comprises seven research agencies, opcrat<\s 
a 12,000-acrc research center at Bcltsville, Md., 
and coordinates all other Department rt'scarch in 
the physical and biological sciences. Dr. P. V. Car- 
don is Research Administrator. 

Many of the current projects arc carried on un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. Close 
cooDcration^ is maintained with the Stale agricul- 
tural experiment stations and other raseardi or- 
ganizations. Brief statements on the functions of 
the agencies comprising the Administration and 
a few examples of the past year's research results 
follow. 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. The 

work of this bureau is directed toward finding new 
and wider industrial and food uses for farm prod* 
ucts. It operates four large regional research labo- 
ratories and 12 field stations located throughout the 
United States. Each of the four laboratories works 
on selected products of particular importance in its 
region. The Northern Regional Research Laborato- 
ry, at Peoria, 111., deals with corn, wheat, and other 
cereal crops, soybeans and other oilseeds, and ag- 
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ricultural residues, such as corncobs, straws, and 
hulls; it works for the improvement of fermentation 
processes and products and maintains one of the 
largest collections of molds and ofher micro-organ- 
isms in the United States. 

The Southern Laboratory, New Orleans, La., 
concentrates on cotton, peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
and rice. At the Eastern Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, tobacco, apples, potatoes, leafy vegetables, 
milk products, hides and skins, tanxxing materials, 
animal fats and oils, and honey and maple prod- 
ucts are the chief commodities under consideration. 

The Western Laboratory, located at Albany, 
near San Francisco, Calif., conducts research main- 
ly on fruits, vegetables, wheat protein, alfalfa, 
poultry products, wool, and dried beans and peas. 
In other research divisions the problems considered 
relate to processing and utilizing ihe products and 
by-products of pine gum, tung nuts, sugar plants, 
and citrus and other fruits; the preservation of 
vegetables by brining or fermentation; tlie extrac- 
tion and processing of rubber from guayule plants; 
and the production of liquid motor fuels from crop 
wastes. Fundamental research is conducted on the 
chemistry and immunology of allergens existing in 
agricultural products, biologically active chemical 
compounds, the nature and control of enzyme ac- 
tion, substances with possible medicinal uses, and 
micro-organisms in processed foods. 

During tlie past year, processes were perfected 
at the Northern Laboratory for making two types 
of useful products from wheat straw, nearly half 
the 95 million tons of which produced annually 
in the United States is now wasted. Fine paper 
of the better grades and insulating building-board 
can both be made commercially from wheat straw 
by the new processes. For the papers, the straw 
would be combined with wood pulp. 

Leaf meals of high protein and vitamin A value 
were prepared from field and packing-house wastes 
of beets, broccoli, carrots, and other vegetables at 
the Eastern Laboratory. Poultry-feeding tests 
were of value. An improved process for extract- 
ing an oil suitable for salad and cooking from the 
seed-coating and germ removed from rice in mill- 
ing was developed at the Southern Laboratory. It 
is estimated that 20 million lb. of such oil might 
be recovered as a by-product of the United States 
rice crop each year. 

The synthetic-liquid fuels project reached the 
stage of converting corncobs into motor fuel. 
Blends of 5 parts regular gasoline and 1 part corn- 
cob alcohol performed in a high-compression motor 
as well as 90-octane gasoline. 

A promising new antibiotic named subtilin was 
discovered at tlie Western Regional Laboratory. 
It was found to be effective in culture against 
micro-organisms that cause tuberculosis, bovine 
mastitis, and several other serious animal and hu- 
man diseases. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. This bureau’s functions 
relate to the breeding, feeding, and management 
of domestic animals, poultry, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals raised in captivity; control of animal diseases 
and parasites; improvement of animal products; 
and me enforcement of livestock laws and regula- 
tions, including quarantines, meat inspection, and 
inspection of other animal products. Many of the 
bureaus activities are in cooperation with State 
and other agencies. 

Cooperation with Mexico was continued in the 
effort to suppress an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease that began in that country in 1946. The 
original nlan to attempt eradication of the disease 
by slaughtering all affected and exposed animals 


was modified. The goal of the less drastic program 
is prevention of the spread of the disease, espe- 
cially of its introduction into the United States, 
gradual reduction of the infected area, and even- 
tual complete eradication. 

More purebred animals were certified for entry 
into the country for breeding purposes during the 
fiscal year 1948 than in any previous comparable 
period. Such animals are admitted free of duty 
except from countries where certain animal dis- 
eases are present and from which importations are 
restricted. 

More than a million calves were vaccinated in a 
campaign to eradicate brucellosis. It was shown 
that spraying anemic cattle infested with lice with 
DDT cured the anemia. 

Crossbred pullets of Rhode Island Red and 
White Leghorn breeds produced more eggs than 
those of either parent breed, in investigations at 
Beltsville, Md. Benzene hexachloride proved to be 
effective in treating sheep for scabies. 

Bureau of Dairy Industry. The principal functions 
of this bureau are breeding and feeding dairy cat- 
tle for the highest possible production of milk and 
butterfat, and improving dairy products and by- 
products. Results continued to be favorable in the 
cross-breeding experiment with various breeds of 
dairy cattle. Cows with tlie mixed blood of three 
breeds produced more butterfat on an average 
than tlieir two-breed dams. A requirement for such 
improvement is the use of sires proved to pass on 
high milk and fat producing ability to their daugh- 
ters, regardless of breed. 

Feeding tests showed that dairy cows can main- 
tain satisfactoiy growth and milk production on a 
ration containing less protein than formerly recom- 
mended. 

Penicillin was found to control mastitis in 88 
percent of affected cows treated in the bureau 
herd. It appeared that the organism believed chiefly 
responsible for die disease is less prevalent as a 
cause than some related forms. 

Experiments to determine the effects of thyro- 
protein when fed to dairy cows to stimulate milk 
secretion show that feeding the drug increases milk 
production temporarily if extra feed is given, but 
that the increase in milk yield is accompanied by 
accelerated heart action and respiratory activity. 
The use of thyroprotein by dai^ farmers is not 
necommended. Fortifying milk with vitamin C ( as- 
corbic acid) was found to prolong the keeping 
quality of milk in frozen storage. 

Bureau oF Enromology and Plant Quarantine. The 
search for more effective materials and methods 
for controlling insect pests, the study of beneficial 
insects such as bees, and the enforcement of quar- 
antines to prevent the spread of insects and plant 
diseases are the main functions of this bureau. 

Among new insecticidal materials under test are 
chlordane, chlorinated camphene, and parathion. 
Each of these promises to be effective against cer- 
tain insects, in some cases more effective even than 
DDT. Parathion is especially promising as a killer 
of certain fruit insects, adult and larval mosquitoes, 
and adult houseflies. This chemical is highly toxic 
to man, however, and its general use cannot be 
recommended at present. 

It was shown in both laboratory and field tests 
that com growing in soil treated with parathion 
absorbed enough of the chemical to kill larvae of 
the European corn-borer feeding on it. A method 
for detecting the amount of weevil infestation in 
stored wheat and other grains was developed. 
Grain samples soaked for 10 minutes in a dye so- 
lution containing acid fuchsin and then washed 
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retain cherry-red dots in kernels where weevil eggs 
have been deposited. The dots are easily seen and 
naake it easy to calcidate the percentage of infes- 
tation in the grain. 

It was demonstrated that a leaf-hopper transmits 
the phloem necrosis disease of elms, which has 
destroyed thousands of trees, especially in the 
Middle West. Control of the disease is now pos- 
sible dirough control of the insect carrier. 

An automatically operated multiple aerosol spray 
for clearing airplanes of insects was designed and 
demonstrated. One switch releases an aerosol 
throu^ a number of nozzles placed tliroughout 
the plane. Such protection is important to prevent 
5ie introduction of insects into new territory by 
means of air transportation. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
This bureau completed 25 years of service to honie- 
makers in 1948. Its functions are tlie determination 
of basic human needs for food and other essentials, 
studies of the nutritional value of foods and of 
the nature of other products serving human needs, 
and the finding of more scientific and efScient ways 
for homemakers to perform tlieir tasks. 

A study of the effects of various methods of 
home-cooking on nutrients in foods was completed 
and a report issued. The research dealt with 20 
vegetables, meats, cereals, and breads. Their vita- 
min and mineral content was analyzed before and 
after cooking in two or more ways. Green peas, 
carrots, and potatoes were studied even more in- 
tensively. It was found tliat vitamin C and thia- 
mine are lost more readily in ail methods of cook- 
ing tlian the other vitamins and the minerals. 
Potatoes boiled whole in their skins retain more 
vitamin C than when cooked in any otlicr way. 

A model U-shaped kitchen was built and ex- 
hibited. Plans for building it were made available 
through the States. Working drawings for a series 
of ea^-to-build kitchen cabinets were also made 
available. The kitchen was planned on the basis 
of research findings. Its U-shaped design saves 
steps and stooping and reacliing are reduced to a 
minimum by the anrangement of cupboards and 
the establishment of work centers for the various 
kitchen tasks. Revolving shelves at the comers of 
the cabinets are a feature. 

A report on How Families Use Their Incomes 
was published. It summarizes the findings of a 
study of the kinds and amounts of goods and serv- 
ices required by families in the United States, both 
rural and urban. The report is intended especially 
for use by teachers, social workers, and others who 
work with families. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering. Plant breeding, control of plant diseases, 
the study of soils, the influence of fertilizers on 

g iant growth, farm machinery and buildings are 
le fields of this bureau's work. Many of tiie proj- 
ects are carried on in cooperation with State agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 

In plant breeding, seven new com hybrids, new 
wheat varieties resistant to a number of diseases, 
a new long-staple cotton, and new varieties or 
sugarcane and sug^ beets were released. New 
Burley tobacco varieties were developed that in- 
crease the ^percentage of cigarette leaf without re- 

CaiSiflower treated with a hormone spray two 
weeks before harvest kept fresh longer. Easter 
Imes stored at 28® to 31® F. produced more buds 
than bulbs of similar size stored at 32® to 35®. The 
Scarlet Runner bean was foimd to be resistant to 
two serious bean diseases. Cracking of sweet po- 
tatoes was found to be caused by nematodes in the 


soil rather than by any diseases of ihcj plant itself. 

In the Columbia River basin, wIktc irrigation 
has been recently introdueod, yii*lds of <‘t»rn were 
experimentally increased from 20 biislads lo J76 
bushels to the acre by closer spat'ing and llu* use 
of fertilizer. 

Bureau engineers improv(‘d e(iuipm<'nl for liar- 
vesting and drying ramie and kaaiaf lilxa*; improved 
methods for drying peanuts; dcsigmd a lobac'eo- 
curing barn that requircis I(*ss d<'\is<'d a new 
type of cleaner for removing liiu^ trash from cot- 
ton lint in ginning cotton; and d('\'el()i)ixl a nu'thod 
for artificially drying ear corn in farm taibs that 
saves its own cost. 

The Office oF Experiment Stations. 'Phis oflieii ad- 
ministers Federal grants lo lh<* Static, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico Agricullnral M\pi‘rim<*nl Slalions. 
These funds tolaled $9,575,80*8 in ihe lis<*al year 
1948. TIic stations ri'ccivecl from Stale legislatnn’S 
about four limes lliat amount for r(‘seareh. ()v<t 
4,000 lines of research wer<! aclive umha* l*’(’(ha’al 
grants, apimiximaleJy 4,7()() under iion-l'\*deral 
funds. 

The office assist(‘cl in eoordinaling the res(‘areh 
))rograi is (»F Unih'd Stales DeiiarlnuMil of Agri- 
culture witli those of llu' Slal<‘. slalions undtT I, -100 
fonnal memoranda of imd<‘rstanding and look an 
active pari in planning and eoonlin.iling eoopt'ra- 
tive regional research among llu‘ slalions. 

— K. C, Moohk 

AGRICULTURE. Total farm production on Unih*d 
States farms in 1048, as measured hy the U.S. Oe- 
partment of Agriculture in tcTms of out pul for hu- 
man use, was about 37 pcTccml abow* ihe. prewar 
(1935-39) level. It was eonseciiu-nlly an all-linu^ 
record. Corresponding figures for reet*nl years 
were: 30 percent above pniwar in ,1044; 20 pt‘r- 
ceut above in 1945; 34 ptmuil above in 1040; and 
29 percent above in 1047. The iner(‘ase ov(t pre- 
war years, though less tlian that of urlian industry, 
was noteworthy from several standpoints, In tin? 
first place it was witlumt historic paralUd. S(‘etmd- 
ly, it mainly reflected steady improvenu^nt in farm 
technology, plus renewed favorabUj w<, father, 

Croi) land used was only about the sam<* as in 
the 1930's, while the fann labor forces was sman(,T 
though up from the low point lo wliicii it fi‘ll in 
the war years. AgriculhinS prodnelion as a wliolc 
tisually increases only very slowly from ytfur to 
year, partly because of its depondcnc<f on ndatividy 
changeless factors such as land, topography, and 
climate. Our farmers boosted their ontiml by more 
than one-third within a decade by means prlnei- 
pally of machinery, along with biftter plants and 
animals, revolutionary new instfclieicles and otlufr 
pest controls, and a record fertilizer use. In food 
production as distinguished from total farm cailput 
for human use, the 1948 increase over the prewar 
average was 32 percent. 

Record Crop Production. Aggregate cnq) production 
in 1948, as estimated in December, was the largest 
on record by a wide margin. F(iod-gruin iDrodnc- 
tion, dominated by a record com croj), was a luiw 
high. Output of food grains was the second largest 
on record. Oilseed production topi^ed any previotis 
tonnage. There was large production of vegtflabl<‘S 
and of special crops. Fruit production was only 
slightly below average. Livestock prodticts con- 
tinued their downward trend, as a result of tlie 
relatively small production of f(*ed grains in 1947. 
But this trend is likely to be r(m*rsocl in 1049, be- 
cause of the huge 1948 outturn of fetsd croi^s. 

Combined production of all principal crmjs in 
1948, based on preliminary estimates, was 37 per- 
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cent above the 1923-32 predrought average. It 
was 11 index points above the previous high mark 
set in 1946. Contributing to this achievement were 
record outputs o£ com, rice, soybeans, peanuts, and 
pecans; near-record outturns o£ wheat, oats, flax- 
seed sorghum, grain, dry beans, and citrus fruits; 
a cotton crop one-£ourth above the average; and 
above average crops o£ barley, all hay, potatoes, 
tobacco, sugarcane, sugar beets, hops, peaches, 
grapes, cherries, apricots, and truck crops. Among 
me major crops, only rye, buckwheat, dry peas, 
swee^otatoes, broomcorn, apples, and pears were 
below average. 

CROP PRODUCTION: ANNUAL SUMMARY, 1948 


Production 
(in thousands) 

Crop Average 

Unit 1937-46 1947 1948 

Corn, all Bu. 2,813,529 2,383,970 3.650,548 

Wheat, all Bu. 942,623 1,367,186 1,288,406 

Winter Bu. 688,600 1,068,048 990,098 

All spring Bu. 254,017 299,138 298,308 

Durum Bu. 34,619 44,328 44,742 

Other spring Bu. 219,398 254.810 253..566 

Oats Bu. 1,231,814 1,199,422 1,491,752 

Barley Bu. 298,811 281,185 317,037 

Rye Bu. 37,398 25,975 26,388 

Buckwheat Bu. 7,022 7,334 6,324 

Fla.\seed Bu. 26,756 40,536 52,533 

Rico Bu. 60,400 78,259 81,170 

Popcorn T.b. 170,810 102.325 293,160 

Sorghums grain . . Bu. 99,791 96,016 131,644 

Sorghums forage ... Tons® 11,975 6,078 7,616 

Sorghums silage Tons^ 4,969 3,448 4,549 

Cotton, lint Bales 12.014 11,857 14,937 

Cottonseed Tons 4,947 4,681 6,036 

Hay. all...- Tons 97,563 102,765 99,846 

Hay. wUd Tons 11,437 13,479 12,848 

Alfalfa seed Bu. 1.260 1,700 990 

Red clover seed Bu. 1,578 1.262 1,774 

AB'-Va Bu. 325 375 388 

f*v r, ■ -vv!..,. Bu. 853 574 533 

1.1- M-cd Lb. 167,695 149,760 241.660 

'1 -.r.wl . ... Bu. 1,526 1,589 424 

Sudan grass seed Lb. 49,763 21,540 23,800 

Beans ^ry edible) . . . Bags ® 16,7l6 17,218 20,833 

Pea.s (dry field) Bags" 5,278 6,613 3,584 

Soybeans Bu. 134,042 183,658 220,201 

Co Bu. 5,854 3,460 3,416 

. Lb. 1,750,704 2,182,895 2,268,110 

; Tons 763 407 350 

Potatoes Bu. 392,143 389,048 445,850 

Swectpotatoes Bu. 64,806 55,746 49,806 

Tobacco Lb. 1,664,265 2,109,581 1,897,926 

Sorgo sirup Gal. 11,437 9,845 7,025 

Sugarcane (sugar and 

seed) Tons 6,060 5,297 6,309 

.... Gal. 21,113 20,270 13,790 

Tons 9,771 12,504 9,418 

Maple sugar Lb. 508 305 229 

Maple sirup Gal. 2,273 2,039 1,445 

Broomcorn .... Tons 43 34 30 

Hops Lb. 43,532 50,098 49,819 

Apples Bu. 115,058 113,041 90,288 

Peaches Bu. 66,725 82,270 65,749 

Pears Bu. 30,222 35,312 26,399 

Grapes Tons 2,705 3,024 2,998 

Cherries (12 . Tons 170 173 217 

Apricots (3 Sisiio.-J Tons 240 202 250 

Plums (2 States) . . . Tons 79 78 70 

Prunes, dried 

(3 States) ... . Tons 207 198 171 

Prunes, others 

(3 Tons 119 94 123 

Oranges "> ■'■i;' ) . Boxes 93,087 114,380 118,900 

Granofr.’.:t >‘tateB). Boxes 47,478 61,630 50,250 

I.enioua tCa if.) .... Boxes 12,808 12,870 13,100 

borrioo (.5 States) Bbl. 674 790 922 

V.-car:=- Lb. 109,476 118,639 153,812 

Tung nuts (5 btates) . Tons 21 * 53 67 


® Dry weight. ^ Green weight. " Bags of 100 lb., uncleaned. 
^ All purposes. " Short-time average. 

Feed supplies per animal unit became the most 
liberal in history, though cany-over stocks were 
relatively small. With livestock numbers the small- 
est in 10 years, the total supply o£ com, oats, bar- 
ley, and sorghum grain rose to near-record size. 
Hay was in ample supply, with a large cany-over 
and an above-average crop, but with ihe possibility 


of some shortages in the East North Central dairy 
section, and dy range areas. 

Production of food grains was exceptionaUy 
large as a result of a record rice crop and a wheat 
crop second only to that of 1947. The winter wheat 
crop totaled nearly 1,000 million bu.; the spring 
wheat crop for the first time since 1944, exceeded 
300 million bu. With a larger carry-over than in 
the two preceding seasons, the supply provided 
an ample quantity of wheat for domestic use and 
as much for export as m either of the previous 2 
years. Rye and buckwheat, however, were relative- 
ly small crops. 

In the year’s oilseed production, soybeans and 
peanuts reached new peaks; flaxseed production 
was the second largest on record, and cottonseed 
production was one-fouxth above average. In cot- 
ton’s long history in this country, only six crops of 
cotton lint have been larger. The yield of cotton 
per acre was a record, on an acreage slightly above 
average. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics supplied the figures in the 
following table on crop production, as of Decem- 
ber, 1948, for the United States, from reports and 
data furnished by crop correspondents, field statis- 
ticians, and cooperating State agencies. 

livestock and Livestock Products. The production 
of livestock and livestock products in 1948 seemed 
likely to aggregate about 4 percent less than in 
1947 and 12 percent less than in the peak year, 
1943. Though smaller than in any year since 1941, 
it will be considerably larger than in any year up 
to and including 1941. The decline from the previ- 
ous year was general in all categories — ^meat ani- 
mals, wool mohair, dairy, and poultry products. 
The only item expected to show an increase for 
the full year was commercial broilers. The expect- 
ed 1948 total of 41.2 million lb. liveweight of cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, and poultry is about 2.4 million 
lb. less man that of 1947, but considerably more 
than in any year prior to 1942. 

The number of bens on farms declined in 1948, 
continuing a downward trend from the 1944 peak. 
In the first 10 months of the year, egg production 
was 1 percent less than in the same portion of 
1947, but for the year was likely to equal 1947. 
The number of layers in October was 2 percent 
less than in 1947, but the rate of lay was at a rec- 
ord level. Total milk production in 1948 fell off 
about 3 percent from the 1947 total and was about 
4 percent below the record 1945 total. Only in the 
4 years 1944-47 has the 1948 production been ex- 
ceeded. Mfik flow per cow was at record or near- 
record levels during the first 10 months of 1948, 
but at midyear the number of milk cows was 4 
percent bdow a year earlier. 

High Domestic Demand. Consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities in the United States in 1948 was 
at a near-record level. Consumption of food on a 
per capita • basis, though slightly lower than in 
1947, was 12 percent above prewar and was dis- 
tributed by economic groups with less unevenness 
than in prewar years. Civilians consumed a larger 
proportion of tlie food supply than in any year 
since 1941. Shipments out of the country, for Unit- 
ed States military uses, U.S. Territories and exports, 
took only 8 percent. Greater than in 1947 in cotton 
and dried fmdts, the overseas shipments were about 
the same as in that year in wheat and in fats and 
oils; smaller in dairy products, fresh fruits, tobacco, 
eggs, and meats. Though huge by comparison with 
the exports of the interwar years, the shipments 
this year came out of the wartime and postwar gain 
in this country’s farm production. Consequently 
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they involved no hardship to domestic consumers. 
As indicated, die domestic consumption was ex- 
ceptionally high. 

Consumer Incomes and Food Buying. Consumer in- 
comes continued to increase in 1948 and so did 
consumer s food expenditures. With salaries, wages, 
profits, and farm incomes at record peacetime 
highs, United States consumers spent more money 
than ever before. During 1947 and the first half 
of 1948 consumers spent, on the average, 28 per- 
cent of their disposable income for food, compared 
witih 23 percent in the prewar period of 1935-39. 
The actual per capita annual rate of expenditure 
for food in me second quarter of 1948 was 5 per- 
cent more than in 1947 and approximately 3 times 
that of the prewar period. Per capita di^osable 
income for the same period was about 2)i times the 
1935-39 average. 

Total utilization or disappearance of food pro- 
duced in or imported into the United States was 
slightly smaller in 1948 than in tlie preceding 4 
years, but almost a third higher than in 1935-^9. 
A significant shift in utilization, compared with the 
war years, began in 1946. Sharp reductions in mili- 
tary takings permitted continued high civilian con- 
sumption and large exports to meet both rehabili- 
tation and relief needs abroad. 

The nutritive quality of the civilian per capita 
food supply was considerably better during World 
War II flian in the years 1935-^9, and the im- 
provement continued into die postwar period. Sig- 
nificant increases in the daily supplies of minerfds 
and vitamins principally reflected enrichment of 
cereal products and greater consumption of meat, 
fluid milk, citrus fruit, and leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables. 

Foreign Market Somewhat Unfavorable, Forei^ de- 
mand outlook included important unfavorable ele- 
ments, notably the shortage of dollars in Europe 
and throughout the world. This was more impor- 
tant than the year’s recovery in world production. 
Our total exports from fields and factories in 1946- 
47 amounted to $12,750 million; exports were 
above imports in value by about $7,350 million. 
The excess of exports over imports was about Ae 
same in 1947—48. In order to pay for the difiterence 
our customers abroad drew on their credits here, 
liquidated some of their capital assets in the United 
States and elsewhere, shipped gold, and relied on 
loans and grants such as the British loan and what 
was left of UNRRA money. Such means for set- 
tling trade balances were likely to be scarce in 
1948-49. 

Hope for quick lessening of the dollar shortage 
was not high on the basis of ERP commitments; 
the first annual appropriation was only $5,000 mil- 
lion. StiH less favorable was the prospect for re- 
covery in world-ecmmg of dollars. Many authori- 
ties were profoundly pessimistic as to Europe’s 
early ability to pay for goods with goods. Farm 
esqports from the United States could evidently de- 
c^e, with bad effects on the domestic price posi- 
tion. World food need was sure to continue in 1949 
and afterward, despite recovery in world agricul- 
ture; but economists reminded farmers and oAers 
that in world trade it is money raAer than need 
that counts. Worthwhile money is the world’s 
scarcest commodity. 

High Food-Grain Exports May Continue. Neverthe- 
^ less, hi^ authority gave hope tor maintenance of our 
bread-grain expoife. D. A. Fitzgerald, director of 
the Food and A^culture Division of the Economic 
Recovery Administration, said western Europe 
would have to import as much food grain in 1948- 
49 as it did in 1947—48. Most European countries 


in 1948 still had a bread ration. They wanted to 
increase it; and they placed this desire near the 
top of their priority for dollars. Our exports of 
wheat to all countries in 1947-48, with European 
countries die chief recipients, amounted to ap- 
proximately 475 million bu. Mr. Fitzgerald ex- 
pressed the opinion that the effective demand in 
1948-49, or ihe requirement backed by loaned 
.plus earned dollars, would not bo much if any 
smaller. Bread-grain production in European ERP 
countries in 1948 was about SO million metric tons, 
as compared with 21 million tons llic previous year 
and 35 million tons on the average in the prewar 
years 193^9. In this comparison the significant 
item was the 5 million ton deficit frojin the prewar 
level. With 25 million more people to ft‘(^d in west- 
ern Europe, continued bread-grain production be- 
low the 1935-39 level is continued tragedy. 

Europe's Need Far from Met. This region was de- 
pendent on imports even in prewar years for about 
one-third of its food and it is now dependent on 
imports for a much larger proportion. With its 
farms below par from war damage and its farm 
machinery scanty and in disrepair, il has no pos- 
sibility of becoming sclf-siilRcicnt in food exec'pt 
through calamitous depopt Ration . Mr. Fil/.geruld 
recognized the dollar obstacle to tljo satisfaction 
of Europe’s food-grain need, and numlioued two 
additional qualifications of tlu' prospccl for United 
States food-grain exports; nainch', iIk*. po.ssihility 
of increased exports from the U.S.S.K. and the like- 
lihood tliat increased supplies would be available 
also from Canada, Australia, and Argentina. Y(jt 
he looked for a good world demand for our food 
grains, along witli an increased demand for coarse 
grains. He was not bullish with regard to exports 
of tobacco, meats, and dairy products, beans and 
peas, and one or two other products. Beyond 1949 
the indicator for United States farm (‘.xporls i)<)iut- 
ed downward in general, yet with fair prosp(^ets 
for cotton. 

World Reports Raise Bread-grain Total. fu 

November to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
warranted an upward revision in the csihnate of 
the world’s bread-grain crop. This revision placed 
tlie world’s wheat crop at 6,285 million bu., about 
35 million bu. more flian the September fort'c^ust. 
At the revised figure the production would be a 
little larger than average and c‘niisideraMy above 
the small 1947 harvest. The rye production esti- 
mate of 1,625 million bu. was 20 million bu. above 
the previous forecast and about 10 percent larger 
than in 1947 though below average. 

Chiefly responsible for the 35 million bu. in- 
crease in the estimated world wheat production 
were upward revisions for some European coun- 
tries, notably France, and improved prospects for 
Australia. Australian harvest begins late in Novem- 
ber and extends through January. Generally favor- 
able prospects were reported for Australia, whose 
crop was forecast at sibout 185 million bu. This 
compared with the record crop for 1947 reported 
at 220 million bu. Better-than-av(jragc yields were 
in prospect. There was a reduction in the estimate 
for Turkey. The upward revision of 20 million bu, 
in the rye estimate was entirely in Europe. 

Changes in North American estimates were mi- 
nor; they included a slight increase in the 1948 
Canadian wheat crop, counteracted in part by a 
small reduction in the estimate for the United 
States. The net increase for Nortli America in wheat 
WM a million bu., offset by a net reduction of a 
million bu. in the North American 1948 rye pro- 
duction. Hence the estimate for the total bread- 
grain crop remained virtually unchanged, Canada’s 
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1947 wheat production estimate was revived down- 
ward by 4 million bu. in the latest o£Bcial report. 

Estimates for Europe increased by about 30 mil- 
lion bu. of wheat and 20 million bu. of rye, on tibe 
basis of the November information. Wheat produc- 
tion in Europe was placed at 1,465 million bu. and 
rye 660 million. An increase of 25 million bu. in 
the estimate for France was the only large revision 
in wheat. The increase for rye largely reflected op- 
timistic reports on Poland, where yields were ex- 
pected to approach the prewar level. 

There were no reports in November as to chang- 
es in the estimated 1948 outturn for the Soviet 
Union, Africa, or South America. Hie latter conti- 
nent's wheat harvest was beginning, and was esti- 
mated at 245 million bu. The forecast of 180 mil- 
lion bu. of wheat for Argentina was below average 
and was a sharp reduction from the 1947 outturn 
of 250 million bu. This estimate took into account 
damage recently reported from frosts. 

Long-time Readjustments Necessary. Briefly, the 
year-end portents indicated world demand for im- 
portant American farm products might shortly de- 
cline, with unavoidable bad effects on the domestic 
market. When export supplies back up into storage 
or into home trade channels, prices fall at home as 
well as abroad, even if domestic consumption and 
buying power remain high. This was the farmer's 
chief prewar problem, and 1948 saw it coming up 
again. 

Momentum developed during tlie war years left 
pcrrim^'iro geared high for the cyport trade; it had 
for quick e;ir(. nlnuM \. Ihnee the pos- 
sibility of a drop in its world trade, with associated 
price recessions and pressure on Government price 
supports, was ground for some concern. 

Officials of the U.S. Department of A^culture 
pointed out that the United States contribution to 
Europe tlirough EGA, though substantial and very 
important, should not be expected to serve as a 
complete offset to the bad effects of tire dollar 
shortage. In other words, the ECJA contribution 
was not a guaranty of increased or even of undi- 
minished farm export trade. The implication was 
that agriculture should get ready for adjustments 
to long-time peace conoitions. 

Agricultural Exports in 1947-48. Exports accounted 
on a physical quantity basis for 13.8 of our food 
distribution in the fiscal year 1947-48; they includ- 
ed military shipments of food for relief feeding- 
programs in occupied areas. Civilians in the United 
States took 84.7 percent. Our military services took 
1.1 percent for troops stationed at home and 
abroad; non-rontigiious territories of the United 
States vJ.-l percent. Shipments overseas 

accounted for only small fractions of the meat sup- 

§ ly and of the eggs. Exports took 0.7 percent of 
le meats; civilians in the United States consumed 
96.9 percent; our military agencies took 2 percent; 
and 0.2 percent went to U.S. Territories. 

The corresponding distribution of eggs was; ex- 
ports, 4.4 percent; U.S. civilians, 94 percent; our 
military agencies, 1.4 percent; and U.S. Territories, 
0.4 percent. Civilians in this country received 
about 90 percent of tlie cheese distributed, 80 per- 
cent of the condensed and the evaporated milk; 
98 percent of the vegetables; and 90 percent of the 
fruits. Nevertheless, exports had economic impor- 
tance out of proportion to their volume. They con- 
tributed to world healing and cleared markets that 
otlierwise might have clogged. 

Total food exports of 19,347,000 tons in 1947- 
48 were slightly larger on a tonnage basis than dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, and about 11 percent 
above the exports in the first postwar year, 1945- 


46. Exports of cereal products, including rice, to- 
taled 15.7 million tons, 0.5 million above 1946^7. 
This increase a little more than offset a small re- 
duction from the level of the previous year in the 
exports of livestock products and other foods. 

Grains, including rice, accounted for about 81 
percent of the total export tonnage. Wheat and 
wheat products represented 67 percent; the other 
grains, 12 percent; and rice, 2 percent. These prod- 
ucts were a larger proportion of the total exports 
than in the preceding two fiscal years. Grain ship- 
ments abroad in both 1946-47 and 1947-48 were 
restricted to food and seed uses. 

E.xports of wheat and wheat products amounted 
to 13,018,000 tons CTain equivalent, or 486 million 
bu. and were the largest on record. They were 
almost 10 times the average annual exports for 
1935-39. Exports accounted for almost haff of the 
United States distribution of wheat for food in 
1947-48. 

Exports of com and com products amounted to 
a million tons (grain equivalent), only a third of 
the 1946-47 rate. They represented about 30 per- 
cent of the total distribution of com for food. The 
outmovement of barley, malt grain sorghums, oats, 
oatmeal, rye and rye flour totaled 1,234,000 tons 
(grain equivalent) — slightly above the level of the 
1946-47 fiscal year, but % greater than in 1945-46 
and about 4 times the average annual exports in 
1935-39. 

Exports in 1947-48 accounted for 54 percent of 
the total distribution of these grains for food. India 
and Pakistan received most of the main sorghums. 
Rice exports at 407,000 tons (milled basis) slightly 
exceeded the record of 393,000 tons established in 
1946-47. Exports of rice amounted to about 45 
percent of the total 1947-48 United States rice 
oistribution. They went principally to those areas 
where rice is an important food in the local diet — 
Cuba and the Far Eastern countries. 

Exports of fats and oils at 251,000 tons were 
about 14 percent above those of ihe preceding 
fiscal year and almost 3 times the prewar ( 1935^ 
39 ) average aimual rate, but 19 percent below th'S 
1945-46 level. An improvement in the domea^ic 
supply of vegetable oils permitted the increase. { 

Hie relatively small quantity of meat export-eff 
in 1947-48 reflected reduction in livestock marlc-st- 
ings from the levels of the two preceding fis'cal 
years, along with sustained heavy United Stajtes 
civilian demand. Meat exports of 68,000 tons (c!^- 
cass equivalent) were only a third of the quantJV 
shipped out of the United. States in 1946-47; onl v 
one-tenth of the average 1945-46 exports. 

Exports of cheese, canned milk, and dried milk 
in 1947-48 totaled 460,000 tons. This was more 
than 10 percent below the total of the previous 
fiscal year and 44 percent under the 1945-46 rate, 
but much above prewar exports. Exports of dairy 
products consisted mostly of canned milk and non- 
fat dry-milk solids. They accounted for 37 percent 
of the dried milk and 16 percent of the canned 
milk distributed. Nonfat dry-milk solids (dry skim 
milk) were given to school children in Germany 
and Japan under a school-lunch feeding pro^am. 

Aggregate exports of other foods — ^principally 
fruits, vegetables, potatoes, eggs, dry beans and 
peas, soybeans, and peanuts — ^amounted to 2,911,- 
000 tons, and were less than in either of the tw'" 
preceding fiscal years. Peanuts exported to Euroi 
were crushed there for peanut oil. Exports rep, 
sented almost 30 percent of the total United Stat 
distribution of dry beans and peas in 1947—48. ^ 

Chief Destinations of Farm Exports. Most of the 
ports of food from the United States in 1947-4 
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went to countries cooperating in the European Re- 
covery Program. These European countries re- 
ceived a total of 12,557,000 tons or 65 percent of 
the total food exports from the United States. 
European countries not cooperating under this plan 
received 1.4 percent; Far Eastern countries, 16.4; 
Latin American Republics, 9.5; Canada, 4.1; and 
other areas, 3.6 percent. 

Tlae bizone or United States-United Kingdom 
area of Germany received more of tlie foods ex- 
ported from the United States tlian any other 
country. Germany obtained tlie largest quantity 
of wheat (3,720,000 tons), other grains and grain 
products (514,000 tons), and other foods (661,000 
tons). For fats and oils and also dairy products, 
tliis area ranked third highest witii 35,000 and 

44,000 tons, respectively. The dairy products were 
mainly nonfat dry-milk solids (dry sldm milk). 
Relatively little meat and only a very minor quan- 
tity of rice were sent there. 

The Far East area under United States military 
control (i.e., Japan, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands) 
was the second largest recipient of United States 
food exports. The bulk of the receipts were wheat 


Farmers’ Prices and Earnings in 4th Historic Inflation. 

Tliis country was in the fourth gri‘al iiinalioniiry 
period of the 150-year record of vvlK)l(‘Sijlo prities. 
War and heavy Goveruinent sp(!iuling accompa- 
nied each of these peaks. Oiiring most of World 
War II, inflationaiy pressnr(‘s wt‘ro lu'ld in cliock 
by various control mcasnn^s. Tu J9‘1S, howev<;r, 
most prices rose to now record highs; dcclimvs in 
prices of farm crops were largely oH'sc't by rising 
prices of livestock. During bolli llu' world war lus 
riods, prices received by farmers w<'iit up faster 
and higher than did pric(‘S paid by l‘l»<*m. In <,‘arly 
1948, average prices paid and also a\*<Tage prices 
received by farmers were at a new lu'gh. 'J’lie ratio 
between die two readied a peuik ol 132 in Ot'tolx'r, 
1946; after some decline, it .stayed well over 1,0() 
in 1948. The prices of feed grains ad\’aiUH‘d sharply 
during 1947 and reached an all-linu‘ high esirly 
in 1948. Prices of oats and barley droppt'd .sliarply 
in the spring and summer of IIVIH dowti to the 
Government price-support ](*vels; j)rie<‘S of (‘orn 
declined contrary to the usual stsusnual trend, be- 
cause of record production, llu* prices of fe<'(l 
grains in 1948-49 avcragetl 1ow(t than in 11)47- 48; 


SUMMARY OP FOOD EXPORTS PROM THE UNITED STATES BY MAJOR Ont>UI‘S, AVlOlMdlO 3!) 

AND FISCAL YEARS 1945-48 
(In long tons) 


Dairy 

Wheat and Meal prodnota 

wheat products Other grains Rice Fats and (carcass (prodvet Other Total food 
Period (“ ) (grain equiv.) (milled) oils equiv.) v'eight) foods rjr ports 

1935-39 T '-s 1,335,000 83,000 87,000 55,000 17,000 1,‘J«0,000 d.taiO.OOl) 

1945- 46 10.604,000 1,306.000 3.52,000 310.000 634,000 810.000 3, 500, 000 17, -108.000 

1946- 47 10,629,000 4,166,000 303.000 220,000 181.000 514,000 3,057,000 10,100,000 

1947- 48 13.018.000 2,232,000 407,000 251,000 68,000 *100,000 2,011,000 10,317,000 


and wheat flour (1,214,000 tons), otiier grains 
and grain products (382,000 tons), and other 
foods, most of which were soybeans (364,000 
tons). 

France and French Nordi Africa received the 
third largest quantity of food exported by the Unit- 
ed States in 1947-48 — 1,858,000 tons. This total 
consisted principally of wheat and wheat flour 
(1,605,000 tons) and other grains and grain prod- 
ucts (141,000 tons). This area, with 37,000 tons, 
ranked second among the countries receiving fats 
and oils from the United States. 

About 1,833,000 tons of food were shipped to 
the Latin American Republics. Exports of wheat 
and wheat products totaled 903,000 tons; other 
grains and grain products, 179,000 tons; rice, 246,- 
000 tons; fats and oils, 66,000 tons; meat 10,000 
tons; dairy products, 55,000 tons; and other foods, 

874.000 tons. Most of the rice went to Cuba, a 
country which has always been a large market for 
rice produced in the United States. 

Oriier areas which received large quantities of 
food from this country in 1947-48 were Italy 
(1,619,000 tons), Greece (775,000 tons), Austria 
(766,000 tons), and Netherlands (765,000 tons). 
All of these countries are participants in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

Belgium and Luxembourg, which also ranked 
hi^^ among the recipients of United States foods, 
obtained the largest quantity of dairy products — 

89.000 tons. The United Kingdom received only 

363.000 tons of food, the smallest quantity since 
before World War 11. In 1947-48 meat exports of 

23.000 tons, approximately a third of die total ex- 
ported, went to the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland. 

The large volume of exports to Germany and 
the occupied area in the Far East was principally 
under the direction of United States military agen- 
cies. 


they were unusually low in reflation to pric‘<‘.s of 
livestock and livestock proclm^ls. 

Net Farm Income Lower than in 1947. Th(* Btin^'iu 
of Agricultural Economics reported lhal the peak 
year in real income to fanu<3r.s was 1946 and in 
net income 1947. In prices r(ic<?ivcd the ncak c^aiiuj 
in January, 1948. The parity-index, or tla^ ratio of 
the prices received to the pri(‘cs paid by fanuc'rs, 
reached its peak in Augilst, 1948. It sc<‘iried iu No- 
vember, according to the BAK, that tla^ iK't farm 
income of 1948 would be al^otit 8 lc.ss than 

tliat of 1947, owing to an increase that took phu'e 
in 1948 in the fanner's cosLs of production. 
theless, die drop in net farm income from the level 
of the previous year left the farnuTS in a v(a‘y 
strong position. Their net incomt^ in 19-17 was 
nearly double the peak reached iu J919 aft(*r the 
first world war. Morcjover, fewtir farm workiTs 
earned die 1948 net farm iucon\c^ — 10 millions as 
compared with 11 millions in 1919. 

In both diese postwar iieak years the ncjt earn- 
ings of farm workers averaged nearly as much a.s 
those of industrial workers. Specifically, the not 
income per person engaged in farming in 1948 
averaged $2,050 as compared with the industrial 
worker's average of $2,500. In 1919 the farm 
mcome average was $969— die factory workt^r's 
$1,188. These comparisons imply a substantial ad- 
vantage on the farm side, because not inc‘ome on 
the farm goes further than in the city and farm life 
includes other values. It should bo noted, howovtir, 
that the comparisons take the whole net income of 
agri^lture but only the wagc-carncr's portion of 
the factory income. Hence the resemblanc'o is uc;ci- 
dental or arbitrary rather than truly si.viiiHcanl. 

Cash from Marketings. Cash receipts from inarkt^t- 
mgs came close to the 1947 total of 40,000 million 
dollars, with gross farm income about the same 
as in the previous year. Payments by the Govern- 
ment to fanners totaled some $300 million as com- 
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pared with $342 million in 1942. Value of farm 
products used in farm homes increased; but so did 
the expenses of fann production. Allowance for 
the rise in costs indicated the net income of farm- 
ers, or what they had left after paying production 
expenses, interest, and taxes, would be around 
$17,000 million as compared with $18,000 million 
in 1947. 

Costs in Farming. Farmers’ expenses of production 
averaged 5 percent or more abo\’e 1947, with hired 
labor, operation of motor vehicles, fertilizer, and 
maintenance and depreciation of buildings and 
equipment showing thr greatest rise. Farm wage 
increases added s-.ibslaiil’aily lo farmers’ cash costs. 
The rates were about four times prewar compared 
with a threefold increase in net farm income. Nev- 
ertheless, the wages of hired farm labor did not 
hold tlieir own with increases in rural living costs. 
In other words, real farm wage rates declined. 

There were more motor vehicles on farms; and 
repairs, parts, and fuel for these vehicles were 
more expensive. Maintenance of buildings and 
equipment was more expensive. Payments by 
farmers for taxes and farm mortgage interest were 
higher than in 1947. Taxes reflected rising costs of 
local Government; mortgpges reflected higher in- 
terest rates and rising f.;:. ■ '.a' c values. 

Outlay for fertilizer was greater than in 1947, 
at slightly higher prices. This reflected continued 
optimism about agricultural prices. Fertilizer ap- 
plied at high rates was profitable on innumerable 
farms. The cost of fertilizer is rather stable. Fer- 
tilizer prices have risen less since I- ( j'n;v.;*r ]v flotl 
dian most other prices paid by r..:M i-rs. :-\ui!i/<r 
prices may decline less in the event of a recession. 
Farmers may reduce die quantities used, but will 
tend to maintain much of the recent increase. 

Technology Lowers Unit Costs — Boosts Cash Costs. 
Better technology lowered total unit costs of farm 
production, but increased the farmers* cash costs, 
aiu! rosiiit.vl in more farm specialization. Gasoline, 
tractors, combines, and other necessary equipment 
added to cash costs. Moreover, the wheat farmer 
bought bread and the dairy farmer bought butter 
and cheese. In short agriculture continued to move 
away from farm self-sufficiency. Technical progress 
varied greatly among farms; many farmers on 
farms too small for machinery were not prosperous 
and could not keep step with changing markets and 
methods. According to the census in 1945, the 
upper tliird of the farms in the United States pro- 
duced 80 percent of the total value; the lower 
third only 4 percent. In 1940, the upper third pro- 
duced 78 percent of the total value; the lower 
third 5 percent. Large numbers of relatively un- 
productive farmers on small, hilly, or otherwise 
unsuitable land eked out a scanty farm income 
with earnings from non-farm work. 

The Costs of Agricultural Marketing. The retail value 
of farm food products increased to around $37,000 
million in 1948, but farmers received little, if any, 
more than in 1947. The nation’s bill for marketing 
farm food products was $15,500 million in 1947; 
it totaled about $17,500 million in 1948. Farmers 
received $19,400 million out of the retail value of 
$34,900 million in 1947. 

The greater instability of farm prices in the mar- 
ket place as compared with wages and non-farm 
prices showed up in the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s fpod dollar. As usual, this share varied witii 
farm prices, in part because inflexible items were a 
large portion in distribution costs. It also varied 
widely among different commodities. About 32^ 
in 1932 and 54^ in 1945, it had fallen in early 1948 
back to the level of early war years. 


An important factor in the nation’s marketing 
bill was direct labor costs, which normally make 
up about half of the total food-marketing costs. 
Marketing charges in 1947 were almost 50 percent 
more than in the prewar period 1935-39. Hourly 
earnings in 1947 were about double the 1935-39 
average. However, an increase in labor productiv- 
ity per man hour and a decrease in marketing serv- 
ices held the labor cost per unit of food marketed 
down to 78 percent above the prewar period. 
Hourly earnings in the food marketing services in 
1948 were higher than those of 1947. 

Agriculture's Assets. Farmers’ assets in 1948 were 
about double those of 1941, doubled chiefly be- 
cause of higher prices. Their physical plant was 
much higher in value than before the war, though 
heavy production had depleted or endangered soil 
resources. Equipment had been increased, but 
much of it was badly worn, and buildings needed 
repairs. But debts have been reduced and liquid 
assets tripled. Farmers were in a position to rebuild 
their physical plants, protect tlie soil, and weather 
any moderate financial storm. Farm land values 
continued to increase. 

Higher prices, higher incomes, higher rents, more 
cash on hand, and a decrease in notes in the bank 
were powerful causes. Land was not as much above 
prewar as rents, prices, or income; nevertheless, 
farm land values set new high records. Values on 
July 1, 1948, in the United States as a whole were 
109 percent above the 1935-39 average, and 2 
percent above the peak reached in 1920. Until 
1947 land values in the Great Plains and the Mid- 
west increased less relative to farm incomes than 
in the rest of tire country. In 1948 these regions 
were mainly responsible for the increase in the 
national farm land-value average. 

Farm Family Spending. The Department of Agri- 
culture reported changes in farm family spending, 
deduced partly from reports on the accounts that 
farm families keep and send to the State Colleges 
of Agriculture. Reports from Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
and Minnesota, and otlier States furnished data 
over an 11-year period. Comparable data for urban 
family spending were not available. Possibly data 
from these account-keeping farm families would 
diEer from an average for all farm families. Ac- 
count-keeping farm families are the more prosper- 
ous ones. Nevertheless, the farm family accounts 

f ave the best picture available. These account- 
eeping farm families generally spent less money 
for various consumer goods than the per capita 
average for all consumers in the country. They got 
some food and fuel from the farm; moreover, many 
carried part of their housing expenses as a business 
cost. Also, many often could buy farm products 
cheaply from neighbors. True, the farm families 
had on the average less to spend, at least in the 
1930’s and early 1940’s, than city families. 

Spending by these account-keeping farm fami- 
lies for consumer goods more than doubled from 
1940 to 1947. Signmcantly, the spending increased 
more than prices of consumer goods. Farm families 
greatly stepped up their spending for clothing. 
They spent one-fiflh more for new clothing in 1947 
than in 1946. Their expenditures for medicaj care 
increased. In 1947 these yardstick families paid 
two and one-half times their 1940 figure for medi- 
cal care. Farm families also modernized their homes 
and bought household equipment. They put a large 
share of their additional family-living funds into 
furnishings and household equipment. On the aver- 
age, they spent $500 more for family living in 
1947 tlian in 1946, with nearly a third of the addi- 
tional sum going into furnishings and equipment. 
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Electrification Boosts Farm Spending. Extension of 
electricity to rural areas stimulated many farm 
families to modernize their houses and to buy 
household equipment. The Rural Electrification 
Administration reported that, in 1947, 61 perceiit 
of aU farms were receiving service, compared with 
11 percent in 1935. Many farms remained witliout 
electricity, especially in sparsely settled States such 
as the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, and in some 
Southern States. Funds are available for new loans 
to extend the program, but materials are still scarce. 
From 1940 to 1947 the number of fannhouses with 
modem bathrooms nearly doubled, and more than 
a million were supplied with running water. How- 
ever, as of April, 1947, two-thirds of the farmhouses 
still had no running water; four-fifths were without 
modern bathrooms. 

Livestock Numbers as of Jan, 1, 1948. Each year 
the crop reporting board of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports on the numbers and value 
of livestock and poultry on farms (including ranch- 
es) as of January 1 for the United States. It uses 
information furnished direct by livestock and poul- 
try producers, reports collected wilb the assistance 
of me Post Office Department through the rur^ 
mail carriers, and data assembled by field statisti- 
cians and cooperating State agencies. Livestock and 
poultry not on farms are not included. 

In its report for Jan. 1, 1948, the crop reporting 
board said tlie number of livestock on farms and 
ranches declined during 1947 to the lowest level 
since 1939. Numbers had dropped 4 years in suc- 
cession since die peak of Jan. 1, 1944. The decline 
during 1947 was somewhat larger tlian in 1945 and 
1946 but less tlian in 1944. For the second year 
consecutive numbers of each species of livestock 
and of chickens and turkeys were lower at the end 
than at the beginning of the year. 

The decline in livestock and poultry nmnbers re- 
sulted from various causes. High prices for meat 
animals encouraged heavy slaughter. Reduced feed 
supplies in the last half of tlie year, accompanied 
by high feed prices, curtailed livestock feeding op- 
erations and prompted increased marketing and 
closer culling of flocks and breeding herds. A de- 
cline in workstock represented further mechaniza- 
tion. Comparatively low prices for workstock of- 
fered little incentive to check die downward trend. 

Cattle and Hogs. Cattle numbers in the United 
States were in their fourth year of decline since the 
peak number of 85.6 million on Jan. 1, 1945. In 
previous cycles practically all die decline was in 
catde other than milk cows. Milk cows accounted 
for a substantial part of the reduction during 1948. 
Important in the total decline was die fact that 
cows, heifers, and steers were sold for slaughter 
and not replaced from the large calf crops. A nigh 
percentage of calves raised have recendy been 
slaughtered in their first year. 

Hog production remained far below the 1943 
peak made possible by large carry-overs of com. 
Production in 1948 was about as large as was pos- 
sible in view of die small 1947 corn crop; com 
supplies were fed down to unusually low levels at 
the end of die 1947-48 feeding year. Banner pro- 
duction of corn in 1948, along with liog-com price 
ratios that rapidly became more favorable to hog 
producers, probably will result in an increase in 
the production of hogs ahead of other meat ani- 
mals. A substantially larger pig crop in the spring 
of 1949 than a year b^ore would provide more 
pork for the late fall. Numbers of sheep continued 
to decline, thou^ at a slower rate dian in recent 
years. 

Livestock (excluding poultry) numbers on Jan. 


1, 1948, were 4 percent below a year earlier and 
about 16 percent below die record high numbers of 
Jan. 1, 1944. In terms of feed-grain consuming 
units, numbers were down 3.0 ni-n •»':!!; including 
chickens, they were down 3.7 iri torius of 

roughage and pasture units, I'lc ioi:!: \^/as di^wn 
4.1 percent. 

Farm Value of Livestock. Nevertheless, the farni 
value of livestock and poulliy on Jan. 1, 1048, hit 
a record high of $13,451 million — 12 jHi-cent iibovo 
1947 and 90 percent above the 1037-46 av(^rago. 
Values per head of cattle, hogs, sheoj^ chi(k<‘ns, 
and turkeys were the highest on rcKiord. Vahu-;.s per 
head were lower than in 1947 for horses and mnl(‘S. 
Stocks of feed grains on farms on Jan. 1, 1048, 
were down more than livestock numbers. The sup- 
ply was well below the average for llu^ pr<^C(xling 
10 years, though somewhat b(*LU'r than on Jau. 1, 
1944, when livestock numbers wc‘re at an all-tirno 
peak. The supply per unit of livt‘slo(k was about 
23 percent below dial of Jan. 1, 1047, and 13 per- 
cent below the 1038-47 av(‘rag(‘. 

Decrease in Livestock. The de(‘reas(‘ in C‘a(ll(^ num- 
bers during 1947 amounted to 2,643,000 In^ad and 
was one of the largest on rt‘,c('rd. It rosull('d from a 
record slaughter of cattle and calves, c.ceompani**!! 
by reduced imports of cattle from M(^xico. A hcl- 

SUMMARY OF LIVESTOCK (40NHIIM JAN. 1, \m . 

Numbtr Farm valur. 

on farma per tmtd 

il^OOO hmd) {in l/.S.dollara) 

Class of Avrmor 


Livestock ^ 

1047 


um7 4n 

1047 

W4» 

Cattle. . . . 

81,207 

78,504 


97.-I0 

110.00 

MilkoowB. 

, 20,008 

25,105 

77.00 

115.00 

104.00 

Hogs . . . 

. . r>0,02l 

5,5,038 

15.10 

30.00 

42.80 

All sheep ... . 
Ptcck .sliofip 

.. 37,818 
.. 32,125 

35,332 

30,54-1 

'7.00 

I2'.20 

I'o'-oo 

Hon-o- 

7,2J0 

0,007 

70..5() 

59 20 


Mules . 

. . . 2,772 

2,5-14 

124.00 

141 00 

133.00 

Chickens 

47-1,4*1 1 

4r>2,070 

.80 

1.44 

1.44 

Turkeys 

. . . 0,650 

4,507 

3.59 

0.-17 

<».88 


TOTAL FARM VAI.UIO 



(in 81,000) 



Class of 

Avrrat/c 



Livestock 0 

nm- 40 

1047 

1040 

Cattle 

. 4,009,203 

7.907,198 

9,150,013 

Milk cows 

.. 2,020,241 

3,787,080 

4.120.101 

Hogs 

. . 920,740 

2,019,000 

2,3.55,009 

All sheep 

. . 387,230 

477,290 

542.321 

Stock sheep 

. . 337,742 

.393,4-10 

4.57,510 

Horses 

707,801 

428.798 

300,480 

Mules 

. . 407,781 

3.89,770 

.337,901 

Chickens 

.. 435,178 

082,4.80 

007,597 

Turkeys 

20,204 

43,010 

30.989 

Aggregate 5 apucie.s . . 

.. 6,018,827 

11,252,134 

12,7.52.324 

Aggregate 7 spccit*H <• . . 

.. 7,080,209 

11,977,030 

13,450.910 


« For more si>ocifio (lohciii)lioii, tahUvs by StalcH in UHl )A 
report “Liv(i.sto(‘k on Fairns, Jail. 1, Inclitib'H lu>rM(i.s, 

mules, cattle, all .shcop, and liofis. " Incbub'M liorwivi, imiloH, 
cattle, all sheep, < iiickcn--., and lurkc^yH. 

ter-than-average calf crop in 1947 was a i)artial 
offset to tlie heavy slaughter. The downward 
phase of the cattle numbers cycle started in 1045. 
It indicated a consistent and largt! chjcliiuj in 
milk cows and a rather irregular and smaller de- 
cline in other cows. Over half of the dc.(Ti^asc in 
all cattle in 1947 was in cows. 

Hog numbers, down 3 percent from Jan. 2, 1047, 
were the lowest since 1941, as a result of heavy 
marketings of hogs during the last quarler of 1047 
which more than offset the increases in the 1047 

g ig crop. All of the decrease was in the number of 
ogs over 6 months old. 

The number of horses and muh‘s dct‘line.d 
sharply, though the decrease in xminbcrs was It^ss 
than in 1946 or 1945. The .downward trend began 
in 1915 for horses and in 1925 for mules. In 1947 
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there was a record slaughter, along with the small- 
est crop of both horse and mule colts on record. 
Exports, however, were below the shipments in 

Chickens on farms on Jan. 1, 1948, were down 2 
percent in number from 1947 to the lowest level 
since 1941. Pullets were about the same, the de- 
crease being in hens and other chickens. A drastic 
reduction of 32 percent was recorded for turkeys. 
This brought the January 1 inventory to the small- 
est number of record in 1929. Turkey breeder hens 
were likewise the fewest of record. 

Liquidation of sheep numbers continued but 
the rate of decline during 1947 was less than in 
any year since 1942. Stock sheep for 1948 were the 
fewest since records began in 1867. Sheep and 
lambs on feed showed a 16 percent decrease from 
a year earlier, but were numerous in relation to 
the number of stock sheep. The decline in stock 
sheep was relatively greater for farm flocks than 
range flocks. There was a further drop in the num- 
ber of fanns keeping sheep. Several Western sheep 
States showed fairly marked increases in the num- 
ber of ewe lambs, an indication that the downward 
trend was being checked in these States. 

Meat Production and Consumption. Production of 
meat in 1948 was down about 9 percent from 1947. 
Output of pork declined least; the spring pig crop 
was only 3 percent smaller than the 1947 spring 
pig crop, despite sharply reduced corn supplies. 
Production of beef fell short of the 1947 level, 
which had been increased by rather sharp liqui- 
dation of herds. Further reduction in nunmers of 
cattle probably occurred in 1948 also, and the 
slaughter contributed to the supply of beef for 
die year. 

Production of lamb and mutton continued the 
fast decline that began in 1944. Production of meat 
may be about the same in 1949 as in 1948, espe- 
cially if cattle slaughter is reduced enough to sta- 
bilize catde numbers. Production of pork probably 
will increase, widi additional supplies coming in 
the fall as hogs from the spring pig crop are 
slaughtered. Prospects are that output of lamb and 
mutton will decline again. 

About ten years ago consumption of meat per 
person in the United States began to rise after hav- 
ing declined steadily since the beginning of the 
century. The new uptrend was stimulated by im- 

E roving consumer incomes, and made possible by 
igher yields of feed Mains and reduction in the 
quantities of feed needed for workstock. Early in 
this century, consumption of pork and of beef was 
nearly equal, but in later years more pork than beef 
was consumed. 

This change resulted partly from a decline in 
meat exports, which transferred more pork than 
beef from foreign to domestic consumers. Pork ex- 
ports remained substantially larger than beef ex- 
ports, until both became small in the last few 
years. A record 155 lb. of meat was consumed per 
person in 1947, when reduction of cattle herds sent 
more animals to slaughter and added to meat sup- 
plies. With fewer catde on hand and a short 1947 
corn crop cutting down meat production, consump- 
tion dropped to 144 lb. in 1948. It may remain at 
approximately 1948 level in 1949; increased pork 
will about offset reduction in beef, lamb, and mut- 
ton. 

Dairy Conditions Favorable. Output of milk per 
cow continued its upward trend, in reflection of 
heavy culling of low producers and relatively high 
feeding rates. Furdier decline in numbers of cows 
during 1948 resulted from below average dairy- 
product feed-price relationships, high slaughter 


values for dairy animals, and relatively favorable 
alternative farming opportunities. Numbers of 
young stock were at record levels relative to milk 
cows. Dairy-product feed-price relationships 
seemed likely to be above average throughout 
1948-49; but returns from other farm enterprises 
promised to be above average in relation to 
dairying. 

Feed Supplies for 1948-49. The very favorable 
Mowing season in 1948 resulted in a record pro- 
duction of feed grains, 7 percent above the previ- 
ous record in 1946, and 38 percent larger than the 
small crops of 1947. The increase from 1947 was 
pronounced in the Com Belt. The record 1948 
com crop was fully adequate to meet domestic 
needs, provide larger exports, and still leave the 
largest carry-o\^er in recent years. Production of 
hay in 1948 was the smallest since 1941, but ade- 
quate for the fewer hay-consuming livestock now 
on farms. 

Supplies of commercial byproduct feeds will 
continue large through 1948-49. Oilseed cake and 
meal wiU be in record supply, and an above-aver- 
age supply of byproduct feeds will be available 
from grain milling. Total supply of feed concen- 
trates for 1948-49 will be the largest in recent 
years, and onty a little below the record supply of 
1942—43. With livestock on farms below the war- 
time peak, supplies of feed concentrates per ani- 
mal are the largest on record. Ample feed supplies 
for 1948—49, in contrast with the small supply in 
1947 ensures liberal feeding of livestock, increased 
exports, and the largest carry-over of feed grains 
in recent years. 

Wheat Production, Acreage, and Prices. As men- 
tioned, the production of wheat in the United 
States in 1948 was nearly 1,284 million bu., sec- 
ond only to the 1947 record total of 1,365 million; 
and world production of wheat at about 6,285 mil- 
lion bu. was above average and considerably above 
the production of 1947. Nevertheless, cash wheat 
prices on November 22 were 10 cents a bushel 
above the Government loan rate. At Minneapolis 
on the same date cash wheat was 15 cents above 
the loan value. These prices were a big advance 
from the low point touched in August. 

Wheat at Kansas City on August 2 was about 
18 cents below the loan rate. Moreover, the De- 
pMtment of Agriculture said in November that 
prices might strengthen further in the early months 
of 1949. In short the year-end wheat situation from 
the farmer s standpoint was better than had been 
expected in view of our near-record production 
and the improved bread-grain situation through- 
out the world. Prices seemed to reflect improve- 
ment in world buying power based partly on EGA 
loans and gifts, plus knowledge that in many coun- 
tries especially in Europe cereal supplies would 
still be short of requirements. 

Wheat disappearance in the United States for 
the 1948-49 marketing year, according to ihe U.S. 
Dept, of Apiculture, will probably reach 500 
miflion bu. for food, 93 million bu. for seed, and 
110 million bu. for livestock feed. This will leave 
about 775 million bu. for export or carry-over 
July 1, 1949. In 1947-48 United States exports 
of wheat (as grain or flour) were 480 million bu., 
the largest quantity ever exported in a single year 
by this or any other country. Our wheat exports 
amoimted to about half the world trade in bread 
grains. Abnormal world demand, financed to a 
substantial extent by American loans and gifts, 
was the basis for mis tremendous wheat-export 
movement, as had been the case for the entire pe- 
riod since World War II came to its end. 
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V,etween the world wars United 
In the years p ^gre low, as a result partly 
States wheat e^P^gtion in the United States and 
of lowered .g,icy efforts in many countries, 

partly of self-si^% g 48_49 to some extent 

With exports high, building up of carry- 

from the previous ^00 j^iihon bu. by July 1, 
over stocks may s ^th 196 million bu. on Jidy 1, 
1949, as compare^ ^ 

1948. Marketing ^ wheat production and price- 
1949 United ^^^^ontinued for another year at 90 
support is to be Consequently farmers will prob- 
percent of panty* the 77.7 million acres seeded 
ably seed more tn 

for the 1948 har pgriod. Supply of cotton in the 
Cotton in Croeio* 1948-49' season was about 
United States tu probably will exceed the 

18.1 million slightly over 5 million bales, 
disappearance oy jjjijhon bales from the 1948 
There will be ^ * q£ 31 million bales, and im- 
crop, a carry-ov consumption in 

ports of about ’ j to be about 9 million bales, 

1948-49 is in the T 5 rcc''dJnrT year. Exports 

sHghtly lower tna^l lower. Exports 

of cotton texbi®® iV- v. li be required to 

of 4 million bai ^ juction of commercial cotton 

balance foreign P .jj consumption. Such exports 
against foreign ^939 when over 6 mil- 

would be the ^ported witli the assistance of a 
lion bales were exp 


subsidy j^^tion of commercial cotton in 
World P^^^ flted to be about 28 million bales 
1948--49 is esti^ ^orld mill consumption for the 
and will expeeu^^^^ Expected in- 

first time since hy foreign 

creases in eons a offset the prospective decrease 
mills will more United Stales and will bring 

in consumption 27 million bales. Even so, 

me world tota current season 

stocks of cotto million bales larger than at the 
woifid be neaw Tj 3 ^ Department .of 

beginning or ti , ^ 1 949-50 season will be a cru- 
Agriculture ?^y Qtmn. Prices of cotton already are 
cial period in ^ prospects are tliat both the do- 
at loan levels carry-over will increase. Mar- 
mestic and w he in effect for tlie 1949 

keting quotas ^ 2 949 miglit result in 

cotton crop. ^ for the 1950 cotton crop, 
a return to qu Exports. Production of ciga- 

Toboceo Pro 4 ^ record in 1948 — about 
rettes the previous year’s high and 214 

4 percent aoo Production of cigars 

times m&t or probably slightly larger than 


Luuca u*ac g probably slignu 
? ivinfi tobacco was being produced in 

m 1947. quantities, but the 1948 total 

moderately 1 -p lower than either prewar or war 
was j^^tion of chewing tobacco in 1948 was 
years. Produc the same as in 1947, the low- 

estimated to D capita consumption of all to- 
est on recora. gg^bined increased to a level 
bacco pro^ orewar with continued growth in 
stnkmgly above increase 

per capite P ^h^ major factor in die gain in 
in cigarettes p^tgjj q£ tobacco; as per capita 

per capita c tobacco products, after fluctua- 

txends of otlier continued downward, 
bons d^ng yg^j.g to 1947-48 average 

For three Q £gg^£ j^imost equaled the 600 

average (farm-sales weight) of 
However, the proportions of the vmous 
iy-.o--y. ny pQjts changed considerably. Flue- 
opo increased from less than 70 percent 
cmed tobac - exports in 1925-29 to nearly 82 
of tile total ^hree years; meanwhile 

§ 2 g®^p^^(fue-cured and dark air-cured) de- 
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bacco pro<^ prewar with continued growth in 
stnkmgly above Pi increase 

per capite P ^h^ major factor in die gain in 
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clined from more than one-fourth to 10 poroent or 
less of the total. Burley exports trebled. 

Effects of Dollar Shortage on Tobacco Experts. Unit- 
ed States exports of tobacco le.af cluriug the 
1947-48 crop year were about 30 pm-ceut below 
1946-47 and approximately the same us Llio 
1934r-38 average. Tlie sharp drop liolow ihe pn‘- 
vious j'ear was the result of liiuiltirl clollur resource's 
of foreign purchasers, llui biggest factor luung 
sharp decrease in purchases ol (luo-ourod hy tlu'. 
United Kingdom— our largest for(M'gu custonuT. 
Tobacco exports in 1948-49 arc ('xpcc^lecl to las 
larger than in 1947-48 as countries of wi'slcm 
Europe increase their imports. 

Domestic Demand Continues High. 'Pluj 19^17 Stiasou 
average price ol: fluo-cured tobacco was lh<i lovvc'st 
in four years as total supply in relation to disap- 
pearance reached the higli<\st level since tla^ JIM 2 
mtirketing year. The 1947 droj) in <lisap|a'aram‘<i 
was due to a 35 percout tlaliue in exports from llu'. 
previous year; domeslie cousiimplini! conlimu'd 
large. The 1948 production ol llut*-curcd was sub- 
stantially smaller than 1947 Ix'cansc' ol’ llai smaller 
acreage allotment, hut total supply lor 194»S -49 is 
only sligliQy lower lluiii last yt^ar du(i lo a largt^r 
carry-over. Jn the yc'ar ahead, douu'slie <‘ousump- 
tion is expected lo eoiiliiuu^ high and (‘xporls will 
improve as trade is stimulated hy the Kill*. The? 
active demand for fhie-eur(‘il lohaec'o g<‘ia*rally 
kept average prices abovi^ the suiiport hw(‘l of 
43.9 cents pt'i Ih. 

Cigarette production and domeslii! eousumpliou. 
at a now record in 1948, may go higiier in 1919. 
Flue-cured, burley, and Maryland lohaeeo gn)wers 
will beiu'fit hy the markc'd prc'fc'rem't^ of Ameri<‘an 
smokers for cigarettes. VVitli iii.‘',h (‘eonoini(‘ 
activity, eigarelh' nrivh:(‘ii''M may lop the 1918 
record of about ::i4In)ii. 

Sugar Production Recovers. Sugar supply was hack 
to prewar. World sugar crop for 1947-48, esti- 
mated at 34 million Ions, was only about 2 ])ere(‘ul' 
less than the 1935-39 averages Yisar-cnid informa- 
tion indicated an lnereiis(^ of 1.5 million U)ns or 
more in 1948-49, enough to l)ring world sugar pro- 
duction above prewar. An increase' of 30 pi'rt'cnl 
was expected in Eurojie e.xelnsivc of tlie U.S.S.U. 
Russia was expcclcd to return lo jirt'war levc'ls. 
Sugar production was r<'eo\fring rapidly in the 
Far East, in Central and South Amt'viea, in Africa, 
and in India. OutiniL in Octiania was gradually re- 
turning to prewar Icjvc'ls. 

Sugar production in the UniUscl Stales, in its 
insular areas, and In Cuba in tlu'. 1947-48 crop 
year amounted to 11,355,000 Lous, th<*. higlutst on 
record — 37 percent more than the 1935-39 av<jr- 
age. Production was expected to eotitimio high in 
1948-49, with a crop in the above-named anuis of 
possibly 10.5 million tons — about 8 pt.'reenl smaller 
than the 1947-48 crop, but 27 percent larger than 
the 1935-39 average. In Cuba llu^ crop sci'iuod 
likely to be reduced about 1 million tons from Uio 
1947-48 production of 6,675,000 tons. 

Conditions of the Unibid States mainland sugar 
crops on Oct. 1 , 1948, indicated a drop of aliont 
9 percent from the 1947-48 output. Production in 
Hawaii was expected to incToasc about JO p<‘.rc<mt 
from 860,000 tons, back to approxiinaltdy its pre- 
war level. Recovery was conliniiing iT» l’h<‘. I*lnlip- 
pines with an exi)cetcd increase ih jinx hie lieu in 
1949 of about 50 percent over the 1947-48 crop 
year of 500,000 tons. Production in Puerto Rico in 
1949 was expected lo bo at about tlie same lcv<*l us 
in 1948, 1,108,000 Ions. 

Fruits. Aggregate production of onmgijs, grape- 
fruit, and lemons in the United States more than 
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trebled between 1928 and 1948. Much of the in- 
creased production of oranges and grapefruit of 
the last ten years was canned as juice. Before the 
war, prices tended to decline with increasing pro- 
duction; during the war they rose substantiaUy be- 
cause of unusually strong demand. WiA Ae end 
of wartime demand, prices dropped to near prewar 
levels. Continued large production and low prices 
are in prospect for the next few years. Prices re- 
ceived by growers for both apples and citrus fruits 
were at nigh levels during the 1920*s; they declined 
sharply during the 1930’s. During tiie war period 
they again advanced rapidly. In 1946 and 1947 
prices for both apples and citrus fruits dropped 
sharply. In 1947 prices for citrus fruits were near 
the 1935-39 level, whereas prices for apples were 
still more than twice that level. 

Fats and Oils. Production of fats and oils from do- 
mestic materials totaled nearly as much in 1948 
as in 1947. Imports amoimted to moderately less. 
A moderate decline occurred in total domestic dis- 
appearance, with most of the reduction in the use 
of fats for soap. Consumption of food fats ,and use 
of drying oils was about fl\e same as in 1947. Prices 
of fats and oils probably will be moderately lower 
in 1949 than in 1948. Except in 1935-37, when 
production was curtailed by drought. United 
States exports of edible fats and oils exceeded im- 
ports in all years of record. Lard was the leading 
export item. Net imports of industrial fats were 
severely reduced during die war. Imports of timg 
oil and coconut oils have recovered to die prewar 
level, but imports of pahn oil are still far below 
prewar. Net trade in both edible and industrial 
fats is expected to be somewhat smaller in 1948 
dian in 1947. 

Edible use of peanuts increased gready during 
the war years because supplies of many other 
foods were scarce. After the war, foreign countries 
bought large quantities of peanuts for crushing. 
It was evident in 1948, however, that this market 
would diminish as world export supplies of fats, 
oils, and oilseeds recovered. 

United States imports of fats and oils ( including 
oilseeds in terms of oil) were smaller in 1948 Aan 
in 1947. Imports of copra declined because of 
smaller output in the Philippines. Large crops of 
flaxseed produced in the United States in 1947 and 
1948 brought about reduction in our imports of 
linseed oil. Exports of fats and oils probably will 
decline moderately in 1948, but not enough to off- 
set the reduction in imports. — ^Arthur P. Chew 

AGRICULTURE, U.S. Department of. A Department of 
the U.S. Government, created by Act of Congress, 
May 15, 1862, and directed by law to acquire and 
diffuse useful information on agricultural subjects 
in the most general and comprehensive sense. The 
Department performs functions relating to research, 
education, conservation, marketing, regulatory 
work, and a^cultural adjustment. It conducts re- 
search in agricultural and industrial chemistry, the 
industrial uses of farm products, entomology, soils, 
agricultural engineering, agricultural economics, 
marketing, crop and livestock production, produc- 
tion and manufacture of dairy products, human 
nutrition, home economics, and conservation. It 
makes research results available for practical farm 
application through extension and experiment sta- 
tion work in cooperation with the States. 

The Department provides crop reports, com- 
modity standards. Federal meat inspection service, 
and other marketing services. It seeks to eradicate 
and control plant and animal, diseases and pests. It 
administers more than 50 regulatory laws designed 


to protect the farmer and consuming public, and 
enforces die Sugar Act of 1937 and the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act, June 15, 1936. It promotes the 
efficient use of soils and forests. It provides rural 
rehabilitation, and guarantees farmers a fair price 
and a stable market through commodity loans and 
marketing quotas. It also provides agricultural 
credit, assists tenants to become farm owners, and 
facilitates the introduction of electric service to 
persons in rural areas. 

Principal agencies of the Department include 
Ae following: The Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, which directs and supervises most of the 
scientific research activities of the Department. 
Agencies which report to ARA include: the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, die Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agriculturd Engineering, the Office of Experiment 
Stations and the Agricultural Research Center of 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

Other important agencies of the Department 
are: the Extension Service which cooperates with 
State agricultural agencies in education programs: 
the Farm Credit Administration, organized to pro- 
vide a complete credit sendee for farmers and 
farmer cooperative associations; the Farmers Home 
Administration, which makes loans and gives tech- 
nical supervision to family-type farmers unable to 

g et sufficient credit elsewhere; the Forest Service; 

le Rural Electrification Administration; ihe Soil 
Conservation Service; the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; and the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 

Legislative Basis of Action Agencies. In 1929 the 
Agricultural Marketing Act was passed, followed 
by the establishment of the Farm Board. The For- 
eign Agricultural Service Act was enacted in 1930. 
Enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
May 12, 1933, resulted in the setting up of many 
“action agencies” in the Department. This act was 
designed to establish and maintain such balance 
between the production and consumption of agri- 
cultural commodities, and such marketing condi- 
tions therefor, as would reestablish prices to farm- 
ers at a level that would ^ve farm products the 
purchasing power they had in specified earlier base 
periods. The base period for most commodities was 
1909 to 1914. 

Subsequent legislative acts authorized other 
parts of the Department's action program. These 
measurements included: the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933; tlie Farm Credit Act of 
1933; the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act 
and the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934; the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935; the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act, and the Flood Control Act of 1936; the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement legislation; the 
act placing functions of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation in the Department; the Bank- 
head- Jones Farm Tenant Act; the Norris-Doxey 
farm forestry legislation; the Pope-Jones water- 
facilities law; the Sugar Acts of 1937 and 1947; 
the marketing-agreements and surplus-diversion 
programs, aumorized in 1937-38; and the Flood 
Control Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1938. 

The Research and Marketing Act, which became 
law Aug. 14, 1946, provided for extension and ex- 
pansion of Department research^ and marketing 
service programs. A National Advisory Committee 
was appointed October 24, and an administrator 
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for the act was designated Dec. 5, 1946. The Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act became law Aug. 14, 
1946, abolishing the Farm Security Administration 
as such, providing for establishment of the Farmers 
Home Administration, and giving it various func- 
tions and responsibilities, including some formerly 
in Farm Credit Administration. Secretary’s Mem- 
orandum 1171, August 19, established the Farmers 
Home Administration as of Nov. 1, 1946. 

Important Agencies of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture are presented in this volume under 
their own titles. See Agricultural Research Ad- 
MnsnsTRATioN; Commodity Exchange Author- 
rry; Forest Service; Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, etc. —Arthur P. Chew 

AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION. The air- 
conditioning and refrigeration industry in 1948 was 
notable for the record dollar volume of equipment 
sold and for two or three iniio\'ations which were 
outstanding as extensions of established practice 
raiher than as new theoretical developments. Sales 
records were set by manufacturers of air-condition- 
ing equipment during the year. The high rate es- 
tablished in 1947 continued contraseasonally 
through the first quarter of 1948, and estimates 
set die probable total for the year at over $250 
million. 

After 15 years of development, gas all-year air- 
conditioning now is an established service in the 
gas industry. Systems are in commercial produc- 
tion by at least four companies and include winter 
heating, summer cooling, and humidity control. 
Gas-operated heat pumps also are coming into pro- 
duction. 

Central station air-conditioning was provided for 
the 16-acre shopping center of the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s Fresh Meadows housing proj- 
ect on Long Island. This is the first such system to 
be installed. Stores will be charged on a Btu basis 
established by measuring both volume and tem- 
perature of supply and return chilled water piped 
to the premises, 

InstaUation of air-conditioning systems in three 
New Orleans public school classrooms was made in 
an experiment to determine tlie effect of air-con^- 
tioning on school children and their grades. Sys- 
tems will operate for three years with one split 
grade working in identical rooms except for air- 
conditioning in one. The plan is to install air-con- 
ditioning in diird-grade classrooms and study stu- 
dents through tlie fifth grade in conditioned and 
non-conditioned rooms. Servel Corporation sup- 
plied $15,000 worth of equipment. 

Regulation of the use of water for air-condition- 
ing and refrigeration installations in Illinois was 
recommended in a State water survey citing five 
deficient areas. The practice of “once through” use 
of ^ound-water for cooling was listed as a heavy 
drain on resources. An Indiana law effective in 
1948 forbids removal of more than 200 gallons per 
minute of water from the ground for cooling unfess 
it is circulated through cooling devices or returned 
to the ground tlirough recharging wells. 

Aircraft capable of flight speeds over 500 m.p.h. 
require continuous and highly flexible cabin-cool- 
ing to offset friction and other heat gains charac- 
teristic of high-speed flight. 

For planes using jet engines, an air-cycle refrig- 
erating unit consists of an expansion turbine which 
bleeds air from the j*et compressor. This air can 
be used for heating, cooling, ventilation, and pres- 
surization. On the cooling cycle, the jet-compressor 
air is cooled in a heat exchanger and then further 
compressed in a centrifugal compressor, cooled 


again in a second heat exchanger, and finally 
cooled by expansion in the turbine and (Incti‘d to 
the cabin. Power dt'rivod from the <‘xpansion hir- 
biiie is used to drive the etmlrifugal eoinpre.ssor. 
For heating, some of the j(‘t-e()mpress<)r air is by- 
passed around the cooling unit and hitrodiieed to 
the cabin tlirough a mixing valvi*. 

Air-conditioning became a colh^'U^e bargaining 
issue with publication by ihc^ IVxlile Workers of 
America (CTO), of a 6()-page Ituhnical report on 
air-conditioning in textile mills. T]i(‘ report was 
sent to companies under contract with ihc. union 
and in it President Emil Kiove nrg(xl that cmiploy- 
ers t^e it under adviscimmt and act, on ils sugg(\s- 
lions. 

Scientists at Ohio State Univtirsity set up (ixptTi- 
ments to develop temporatun^s n<‘ar absolute zero 
(0.00001® Kelvin). Dr. Uc'rriek L. Johnslon, di- 
rector of the Univ(T.sily’s oryogijnie laboratory de- 
scribed methods of using a proi)<‘rly of mailer 
whereby some .subsiane(‘s, w(iakly maguelie at 
higher teinptjratnres, Ix't'onu* strongly magiu^tie 
near ab.solutc zero. 

Revision of th(‘, saftily t‘ode for mecbaincal re- 
frigeration was und(*rlaKen by a eoinmilhu* s(‘t up 
under procedures of the Aineriean Standards As- 
sociation and working iukUt le:id<T.'.liii> of the 
American Soeu^ty of Ucfrigeraliuj' Muj'iiu-eis. Saul 
to bo the largest in tluj world, ilu* Alford HeiVig- 
erated Warehouse in Dallas, 'IVx., will provide 
1,000 tons of refrigeration to 7.5 million (‘n. ft. of 
cold storage space and 8 million en. fl. of air- 
conditioned dry storage*, spac^t*. 

A now conliuuous proet^ss for making icu* was 
described by its inventor, Jolm R. Walts, assistant 
professor of mechanical (*nj»io(‘(‘ring at tlie Uni- 
versity of Te,xas. lu this melliod, a maeluiu^ using 
direct e.xpansion-freii/.ing eylindcTS extrudes hi 
continuous eoinmns wineli can Ixj out Into eak<{S, 

The Florida Citrus Camiers CJooptTalivt^ started 
at Lake Wales a plant for coucontruting fruit juieos 
which works on a new principle using a riffrig(*, rat- 
ing machine instead of a boiler to heat citrus juioo 
and drive off excess moisture. The samci maehino 
at the same time cools and condenses the water 
vapor under vacuum. Juice is evaporated so (piickly 
and at such a low l(*mj)er:iliiri* that flavor and 
food values arc prcser\'cd. Fresh juie<i and i)nlp arc 
added to llic concentrate to reinforce llu^ flavor; 
the product is passed through conliuuous freezers, 
sealed in cans under vacuum, harderu^cl, and sold 
in frozen condition. The consumer adds three cans 
of water to one can of frozen conc(jnlraU*. 

The U.S. Army tested a new typo of Arctic troop 
shelter, light enough to be transported by glider 
with a detail of troops and, thermostatically con- 
trolled to provide an inside Icmperjilurc of 70® F. 
while outside temperatures hit 70“ I*’, below z<*ro 
in a wind velocity of 125 m.p.h. Insith^ r<dalive 
humidity will bo kept below 35 p<*.rt;ent. 

Winter heating and summer cooling of a largo 
ofiice building by moans of a heat pump (njvcrsible 
refrigeration cycle) was ucconipli.sn<j<l for tlui now 
12-story office building of the Equitable Savings 
and Loan in Portland, Ore. Heat is extracted from, 
or dissipated in, wells by refrigeration machines. 

— ^William B. Foxhall 

AIR FORCE, Department of the. The past year has 
been one of notable achievement by the U.S, Air 
Force. In die first full year of its existence as an 
autonomous branch of the Armed Sorvic^es, Tiorhaps 
ils foremost activity was the Berlin airlift, “^‘Opera- 
tion Vittles” began on June 26, 1948, in a joint 
effort by die Western Powers to overcome tlie land 
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blockade of Berlin. In all operations by year-end, 
729,605 tons of food, fuel, and other vital supplies 
had been delivered by 99,593 flights, averaging 7% 
tons per trip. The tJSAF, augmented by the re- 
sources of the U.S. Navy and the British RAF, was 
increasing tlie scope and size of its effort as 1948 
ended. Other milestones were the assignment to 
tactical units of the North American B-45, the first 
jet-propelled bomber in mass production; the 
successful launching of a tiny McDonnell XF-85 
parasite fighter from the belly of a B-29 “mother 
ship” and its return hook-up after completing a 
simulated interceptor mission; and a new ojBBcial 
world’s record of 670.981 m.p.h. set by a North 
American F-86 jet fighter. 

It was announced that the Bell X-1, a USAF 
aircraft, had flown faster than the speed of sound 
(762 m.p.h. at sea level) many times. Designed to 
fly at 1,700 m.p.h. at an altitude of 80,000 feet, 
the X-1 had not yet reached the ultimate limit of 
its potentialities. In cooperation with the Navy, 
tlie USAF established the Military Air Transport 
Service and acted as executive for that interservice 
command. By the end of 1948 the USAF had en- 
larged its over-all composition to 59 air groups 
toward an ultimate goal of 70 groups. Present 
strength includes two groups of Consolidated B-36 
bombers with a range of 10,000 miles carr 5 dng a 
10,000-lb. payload. With an appropriation of 
$1,542 million awarded in June, the USAF ordered 
2,451 new planes, of which 2,100 were to be deliv- 
ered by July, 1950. 

The Continental Air Command was set up in a 
move to centralize authority for hemispheric air 
defense and to augment the Reserve Forces train- 
ing program. Gen. Carl Spaatz, first USAF Chief 
of Staff, retired from active duty in June, 1948, 
and was succeeded by his Vice Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild be- 
came ihe new Vice Chief of Staff. No changes in 
top civilian administrative posts occurred. The 
Hon. W. Stuart Symington continued to serve as 
Secretary of the Air Force and Arthur S. Barrows 
as Under Secretary. 

ALABAMA. An east south central State. Area: 51,078 
sq. mi. Population (July 1, 1948): 2,848,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 2,832,961. Chief cities: 
Montgomery (capital), 78,084 inhabitants in 1940; 
Birmingham, 267,583. See Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universi- 
ties AND Colleges, Vital Statistics, etc. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946, 
total revenue amounted to $124,327,000; total ex- 
penditure, $124,569,000. 

Elections. In the November election, Truman’s 
name did not appear on the ballot, and Thurmond, 
nominee of the States’ Rights party, received the 
large majority usually accorded tlie candidate of 
tlie Democratic party. The 11 electoral votes of 
Alabama thus went to Thurmond. Democratic Sen- 
ator Sparkman was reelected. Democrats won all 
9 seats in the lower house, as usual. There were 
no Statewide contests for major state offices. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, James E. Folsom; Lieut 
Governor, J. Clarence Inzer; Secretary of State, 
Sibyl Pool; Attorney General, Albert A. Carmichael; 
State Treasurer, John Brandon; State Auditor, Dan 
Thomas. 

Aland islands (Avenanmaa). An archipelago at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Botiinia, 15 miles from the 
coast of Finland and 25 miles distant from the 
coast of Sweden. This group of some 300 islands, 
$0 of which are inhabited, forms an autonomous 


department of Finland. Total area: 572 square 
miles. Population (1940): 27,672. Capital, Maar- 
ianhamnia. 

ALASKA. The territory of Alaska lies in the far 
northwest comer of tlie North American continent 
and includes tlie Aleutian Islands which extend 
westward more tlian 1,200 miles toward the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. The area of Alaska, inclusive of 
inland waters, is approximately 586,400 square 
miles or approximatmy one-fifth the area of conti- 
nental United States. Three-fourths of Alaska is in 
the North Temperate Zone. 

Population. According to the 1940 census the pop- 
ulation of Alaska was 72,524, of which whites num- 
bered 40,066 and natives (Indians and Eskimos) 
32,458. Eskimos accounted for 15,576, Indians for 
11,283 and Aleuts for 5,599. The population of 
Alaska in 1947, excluding members of the armed 
forces, was estimated at 91,000. Juneau, the capital 
of Alaska, had a population of 5,729 in 1940 and 
was estimated to have 7,000 in 1947. 

Education. Alaska has two school systems, one 
supported wholly by tlie Territory and its individ- 
ual municipalities and school districts; tlie other 
for natives ( Indians and Eskimos ) administered by 
the Federal Government, through the Office of 
Indian Affairs. The University of Alaska, founded 
in 1922, had an enrollment of 334 in 1946-47. In 
the same year there were 13,254 students enrolled 
in tlie primary and secondary schools. 

Production. The leading industries of Alaska in 
order of their importance are fishing, mining, and 
fur fanning. The value of manufactured fishery 
products in 1947 was $90 million. Salmon fishing 
and packing, which formerly accounted for 80 per- 
cent of the people employed in Alaska, has in re- 
cent years been supplanted as the No. 1 employer 
by the construction industry. The normal annual 
salmon pack for Alaska runs 6 million cases (of 
48-one-lb. cans). Alaska alone accounts for 60 per- 
cent of the world’s supply of salmon. There are 
90 salmon canneries and they employ about 25,000 
persons. Other fish caught in Alaskan waters and 
marketed commercially include herring, lialibut, 
cod, shrimp, crabs, etc. 

Mining, which ranks second in importance as an 
industry, was seriously curtailed during World War 
II and has not yet recovered its prewar levels of 
production. Gold, the leading mineral export, ranks 
second to salmon exports, but in 1947 only $10,- 
580,465 was produced, in contrast with $26,178,- 
000 in 1941. Other minerals mined in Alaska in- 
clude coal, mercury, silver, copper, lead, and plati- 
num. Total value of mineral production (1947): 
$14,341,000. 

Alaska’s third leading industry is fur fanning 
and the sale of furs derived from trapping. The 
reduction of furs during 1947 amounted to $3,- 
30,839 (excluding fur seals). Mink pelts (valued 
at $1,945,110), and sealskins are the two leading 
products. The Pribilof Islands account for 85 per- 
cent of the world’s supply of sealskins, the herd 
being estimated at 3.6 million fur seals. 

The three principal farming areas in Alaska are 
located in the Kenai Peninsula (Homer Area), 
Tanana Valley (near Fairbanks), and the Mata- 
nuska Valley (near Palmer). The products grown 
are largely for local consumption, i.e. vegetables, 
livestock, dairy products, poultry, and potatoes. 
Most crops common to North America can be 
grown in Alaska. One of tiie most interesting ex- 
periments in agricultural colonization ever under- 
taken under Government sponsorship was the Mat- 
' anuska Valley Colonization Project, fifty miles from 
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Anchorage at the head of Cook Inlet. To this area 
in 1935 were moved 200 families from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. Farms in Alaska pro- 
duced an estimated $2,250,000 wortli of products 
in 1947. 

Tlie national forest area covers 20,883,421 acres 
(1946) and yielded 68.1 million board feet of 
timber in 1947. The estimated stand is approxi- 
mately 85,000 million board feet, of which 73 per- 
cent is hemlock, 21 percent spruce, and 6 percent 
cedar. 

Trade. The total commerce between ihe United 
States and Alaska since 1867 exceeds $4,500 mil- 
lion. Exports of Alaskan products to the United 
States in 1946 totaled $73,775,896. Imports from 
the United States by Alaska totaled $75,007,229. 

Finance. Revenues of the Territorial Government 
for 1947-49 are estimated at $6,686,000. Since ap- 
propriations totaled $10,159,184, and since the Or- 
ganic Act which Congress passed respecting gov- 
ernment in Alaska prohibits the incurring of a 
debt, the Territorial Board of Administration is reg- 
ulating expenditures so as to stay widiin the in- 
come of the territory. 

Government. Although Alaska was purchased from 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000 it did not become an 
“incorporated Territory” until 1912 when Congress 
passed an “Organic Act” creating tlie Terri loiy of 
Alaska. Under its terms the Territory does not 
merely belong to the United States, but is a part 
thereof. The Constitution and laws of the United 
States are automatically in force with the excep- 
tion of certain provisions which are clearly not ap- 
plicable. The Territorial Government is headed by 
a Governor appointed for a four-year term. He is 
assisted by a Secretary of Alaska. In addition, there 
is a Territorial Legislature which meets for a pe- 
riod of 60 days oiennially beginning with the 
fourth Monday in January of uneven years. Com- 
mencing with the 1945 session die number of mem- 
bers in this body was increased to include 16 Sena- 
tors and 24 representatives. A delegate (Edward 
L. Bardett in 1948) is elected by ^askans every 
two years to represent Alaska in the U.S. Congress. 
He is empowered to prepare and introduce legisla- 
tion, and act as a member of Committees, but he 
has no vote. Most of the functions of government, 
including administration of health, welfare, educa- 
tion, etc., are responsibilities of the Territory, but 
expenses of the legislature and judiciary have re- 
mained a Federd function. Governor: Ernest 
Gruening (first appointed 1939). 

Events, 1948. Alaskan events during 1948 cen- 
tered around die continued drive for Statehood. 
This drive began in 1946 when the electorate voted 
to seek admission to the Union on a basis of equal- 
ity with the other 48 States. 

Some progress towards this end was recorded 
during the year. In February a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Public Lands recom- 
mended full Statehood for Alaska. This was die 
first hearing ever given any bill to make Alaska a 
State. On Apr. 7, 1948, legislation granting State- 
hood was unanimously approved by the House 
Public Lands Committee. The approved bill elimi- 
nated State recognition of tribal rights and granted 
the proposed State an added million acres of land. 
Alaskans felt that the election of President Truman 
would assure Alaska of Statehood at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

^ncem was expressed over the poorest salmon 
fishing season in the Territory’s history. The salmon 
pack is the basis of economic life and many com- 
munities are greatly affected by the poor catch. 
By the end of August southeastern Alaska had 


canned but 80,000 cases, as against 340,01)0 the 
previous year. 

Culminating tho cllorls of sonu*. 30 y<\‘irs Ux'slah- 
lish paper mills in Alaska, the U.S. I^’orc.st SVrvic-o 
in August accepted bids of llu' K<*Uhikan Vu\\) and 
Paper Company to oslablish a iiaiua* industry at 
Ward’s Cove. The prt)posed mill was ostiinatt'd lo 
cost from $20 to $30 million. U>lal limber in- 
volved in the deal was approximaO’ly tS,000 mil- 
lion cu. ft., to be cut on a snslainetl yieUl basis. 

ALBANIA. A Balkan republic on tlu* easUTii shorts of 
the Adriatic Sea. Area: 10,029 .s<inar(^ miles. Pop\i- 
lation: 1,063,000 (Jan. 1, 1940). Cldcl l(»svns: 'I’i- 
rana (capital), 30,806 inhabilunis ( 1930); Souiari 
(Slikodcr), 29,209; Korilsa (K(a\‘(*‘). 22,787; I'dlm- 
san, 13,796; Durazzo (l)urr<‘s), tlu* ebiel port, 
8,739. 

Education and Religion. Great .s(rid(*S an* being 
made to reduce tlie eoimlrys high illil<'racy. 
In 1946^7, 450 new seliords bronglit the total to 
1,759 elementary seliools. On tlu* sccomlary level, 
there wore 56 schools with abonl 15,000 slnd(‘nts. 
Primary education is eompnl.sory. 'I'lu* population, 
by religion, includes 688,280 MosKans, 210,313 
Orthodox Christians, and 104,184 Roman (lallio- 
lies. 

Production. By the end of 1916 .som<* 200,000 
landless peasants, eonsliluliug about 25 pereenl of 
the farming population, had he(‘n aIloit<‘(l land. 
Cliief crops are maize (86,000 nu'lrie tons in 1946) 
and wheat (60,000 metric tons in 1946). OtluT 
products are tobacco, timber, wool, dairy produels, 
olive oil, cattle, and ]»idt‘S. Kslin)ial<‘d livestoc'k 
(1946): Horses, 50,000; ass<‘s, 40,000; ealll<‘, 315,- 
000; sheep, 1,548,000; goals, 854,000. Willi few 
exceptions, the mineral wiudlh of the eounlry n*- 
mains undeveloped. Copp(*r inim‘s, bitumen mines, 
and salt pits are being wovk<‘d sueci‘ssfnlly. Grutlt*. 
oil production reaclusd prewar levels iti 1946. Work 
on a hydroeloclric pow<T ulant mstr ’rirana was 
begun in 1947. Since Worlcl War If, tlu* eounlry *s 
foreign trade has been oonfiiuul almost (mtirt4y to 
barter. 

Transportation. Of tlio 1,759 nnl(\s of highways 
(1940), 750 were suitable for motor vebit‘l<»s. But 
the network was badly clamagc!cl during World 
War II. Construction of a railway l)etw(*t‘n Dnraz- 
zo and Elbasan, the first in Albania, was b(*gun in 
May, 1940. 

Government. Albania was i)rodaim(ul a rtspnblic 
on Jan. 12, 1946, following general (deetions ludcl 
on Dec. 2, 1945. The dominant party is tlu^ Na- 
tional Liberation Front, led by Ceneral Knver 
Hoxha (Hodja), who is Prime MinisUT and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. A new coustitnlion was 
promulgated on Jan. 12, 1946. 

Events, 1948. Hoxha’s rdgime is (‘oulrolh'd from 
the U.S.S.R., with Soviet advisers in the Ministries 
and Russian organizers in army. The gov<*rn- 
ment refused to participate in tho Marshall plan, 
in spite of the jpreat need for outside lusli). Al- 
though no treaties of collaboration wens sign<*.d 
with the U.S.S.R., Hoxha carried out Moscow’s in- 
structions and was repeatedly accuscxl by tho U.N. 
Balkan Committee of aiding the guerrillas operat- 
ing against Greece. Opposition to Hoxha was evi- 
denced by die purge of more than 3, ()()() pcirsons 
in August and the growing number of Albanians 
who reportedly fled across the frontier into Yugo- 
slavia. In October, a purge of “Tnitskyists and 
Titovs friends” resulted in the downfall of Interior 
Minister Koci Xoxe and five other top Communist 
leaders, inclu(hng Pandi Christo, a member of the 
Albanian Politburo, and the appointment of a new 
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Army chief of staff, Major General Mehmet Shehu, 
a Moscow-trained soldier. 

Serving as the spearhead of the Cominform at- 
tacks against Tito, Albania severed trade relations 
with Yugoslavia on July 3, in spite of tlie disas- 
trous food situation in the country, and ordered 
Tito's military, political, and cultural missions to 
get out (thus violating the economic treaty of No- 
vember, 1946, drafted for a 30-year period). Ja- 
kova. Minister of Industry, accused Tito of trying 
to absorb Albania into Yucocl.'^^-'n. and announced 
that the Soviet Union < iJv' h ii goods to Albania 
“four times cheaper than the price fixed by the 
Yugoslavs.” In September, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France cliarged Albania with failing 
to disarm Greek refugees who fled across the fron- 
tier. On October 1, the United States State Depart- 
ment sliarply attacked the Albanian rejection of 
a request of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Fran re that Qie United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans be permitted to operate in Albanian 
territory. The Corfu incident was debated before 
the United Nations Security Council which de- 
cided, 7 to 2, that the mines “had been placed with 
the knowledge of tlie Albanian Government.” The 
case was heard by the International Coint of Jus- 
tice in November, Great Britain charging that Yu- 
goslavia had laid, in Albanian waters, the mines 
0iat blew up two British destroyers on Oct. 22, 
1946. 

As an ideal place from which to exert pressure on 
Greece, the U.S.S.R. used Albania to support Mar- 
kos' rebels against Greece. In fact, in August, when 
Greek Army troops hammered Markos' flanks in 
tlie Grammos Mountains, Markos moved his head- 
quarters and most of his provisional go^’emment to 
Nikolilsa, in Albania. On November 10, tlie Po- 
litical and Securitv Committee of the UN General 
Assembly charged Albania (together with Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria) with endangering peace in 
the Balkans and decided to keep ll.o Ihiikid Na- 
tions on-the-spot observation committee at work 
in Greece for another year. — ^Joseph S. Roucek 

ALBERTA. One of the prairie provinces of Canada 
lying between Saskatchewan and the Rocky Moim- 
tains. Area, 255,285 square miles, including 6,485 
square miles of fresh water. Population ( 1948 es- 
timate), 846,000. Vital statistics (1946): 22,184 
live biruis; 6,601 deaths; 9,478 marriages. Chief 
cities: Edmonton (capital) 113,116 inhabitants in 

1946 (quinquennial census), Calgary 100,044, 
Lethbridge 16,522, Medicine Hat 12,859. Educa- 
tion (1945-46): 181,228 students enrolled in 
Alberta's schools and colleges. Religion: United 
Church 193,664, Roman Catholic 191,343, Angli- 
can 113,279, Lutheran 84,630, and Presbyterian 
68,910. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1947 was $354,895,000. Value of all 
major field crops produced on 13,967,000 acres in 

1947 amounted to $273,235,000. Chief field crops 
( 1947 ) : wheat 103,000,000 bu. valued at ( $136,- 

990.000) , oats 75,000,000 bu. ($52,500,000), bar- 
ley 52,000,000 bu. ($52,520,000), rye 4,250,000 
bu. ($14,960,000), flaxseed 2,150,000 bu. ($11,- 
180,()00), sugar beets 366,000 tons ($5,483,000). 
Livestock (June 1, 1947): 1,654,000 cattle ($126,- 

136.000) , 410,900 horses ($19,619,000), 964,100 
swine ($21,940,000), 613,800 sheep ($6,053,000), 

10,916,000 poultry ($10,016,000). Fur production 
(1946-47): $3, '/SO, 788. There were 1,027 fur 
farms (1946) with fur-bcari-ig animals valued at 
$3,049,500. \iarki-leci \aliio of fisheries (1946) 
was $1,339,083. Dairy products (1947) included 


32.068.000 lb. of butter ($16,355,000); 3,111,000 
lb. of cheese ($1,172,000); 6,507,000 lb. of honey 
( $1,366,000 ) . Estimated total farm value of poul- 
try and eggs was $20,095,000 in 1947. Mineral 
production included 8,070,430 tons of coal (1947) 
valued at $36,439,158; 6,770,477 barrels of oil; 
and 44,106,643 M cubic feet of natural gas ( $7,- 
745,886). The total value of mineral production 
(1947) was $67,432,270. 

Manufacturing production (1946) in 1,315 es- 
tablishments employing 22,694 persons had a gross 
value of $257,031,867. Tire slaughtering and meat- 
packing industries ranked first in importance in 
1946. Other important industries were flour and 
feed mills, petroleum products, dairy products, and 
breweries. 

Finance. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, reve- 
nue totaled $42,588,038; axpenditure $31,939,342; 
net general debt $126,146,821. 

Government. The executive power is vested nomi- 
nally in the Lieutenant Governor but actually in 
the ministry of tlie Legislature. There is a Legis- 
lati\^e Assembly of 57 members elected by direct 
vote of the people. Party standing at latest general 
election (Aug. 17, 1948): 51 Social Credit, 2 CCF 
(Co-operative Commonwealth Federation), and 
4 others. Alberta is represented by 6 Senators ( ap- 
pointed for life ) and i 7 <‘lec-ted commoners in the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, J. C. Bowen (ai)p. Mar. 20, 1937); Premier, 
E. C. Manning (app. Slay 31, 1943, Sept. 12, 1944, 
and reelected Aug. 17, 1948). See Canada. 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. An archipelago extending for 

1.000 miles westward from the extremity of the 

Alaska peninsula, and forming a part of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The Aleutians comprise four main 
groups: Near Islands (Attu, Arrjsfpi. the 

Semichis), Rat Islands (Arr.cV^tk.i.^ S, i 

Kiska, Little Sitkin, Rai. 15..-. rr-d 

Khwostof), Andreanof Islands (Atka, Amlia, Great 
Sitkin, Adak, Kanaga, Tanaga, etc.)> Islands of 
Four Mountains (Chuginadak, Herbert, Carlisle, 
Kagamil, and Uliaga), and Fox Islands (Unimak, 
Unlaska, Umnak, and the islands of the Krenitzen 
group — Ugamak, Tigalda, Avatanak, Rootok, Akun, 
and Akutan ) , Total area: 6,821 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1939): 1,300. 

ALFALFA. In 1948 the alfalfa hay crop of the United 
States amounted to 34,083,000 tons. The yields of 
the principal producing States (in tons) were: 
California 4,162,000; Kansas 2,411,000; Nebraska 
2,192,000; Idaho 1,968,000; Wisconsin 1,948,000; 
Minnesota 1,804,000; Michigan 1,606,000; Iowa 
1,509,000; Colorado 1,435,000; Illinois 1,323,000; 
Montana 1,316,000. Alfalfa seed produced in the 
United States during 1948 totaled 989,900 bushels. 
See Hay. 

ALGERIA. A territory of France in northwest Africa. 
The country is divided into Northern Algeria 
( comprising the departments of Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine) and Southern Algeria (comprising 
the territories of Ain Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt, 
and Saliaran Oasis). The estimated population on 
Jan. 1, 1947, was 8,488,000 including 1,048,000 
Europeans and 7,440,000 Moslems. Chief cities 
(estimated 1947 populations): Algiers, 360,000; 
Oran, 252,500; Constantine, 121,200; Bona (36ne), 
82,400; Tlemcen, 71,400; Blida, 65,600; Sidi-Bel- 
Abbes, 65,500. 

Education. In 1946-47 there was a total of 2,043 
elementary and secondary schools with 322,905 
students, and 5,143 students were enrolled at the 
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liiliversity in Algiers. Six Normal schools provide 
teacher training. 

Production. Agriculture and stock raising are 
the chief occupations. One third of the total Jirca 
under cultivation ( 15,600,000 acres ) is owned by 
Europeans. Principal crops in 1946 were On Citric 
tons): cereals (wheat, barley, and oats), 1,665,- 
100; citrus fruits, 110,000; alia, 100,000; dry dates, 
30,470; potatoes, 1,100,000 quintals; legumes, 
180,000 quintals. Other products were (in U.S. 
gallons): wine, 244,197,412; brandies, 13,784,000; 
and olive oil, 1,956,400. Wool, mohair, and hides 
are also exported. Mineral output (in metric tons) 
was : natural phosphates, 584,827 ( 1946 ) ; pyrites, 
40,359 (1946); iron ore, 1,560,000 (1947 ); coal, 
214,885 (1946). Local canneries processed a total 
of 3,080,021 kilos of fish in 1945. 

Trade and Finance. The 1947 imports totaled 45,- 
384,000,000 francs; exports, 35,796,000,000 francs. 
Budget estimates for 1947 placed revenue at 22,- 
386,438,796 francs; expenses at 22,3^0,000,560 
francs. A separate post office budget vas fstima.loci 
to balance at 1,644,500,000 francs for 1947. 

Transportafion. In 1946 Algeria had 3,396 miles 
of railway line in operation; some 20,000 miles of 
road, 4,316 miles of which were paved national 
highways and 14,841 miles were secondary gravel 
roads. Air services connect Algiers with Marseille, 
France, with the United States, and with othea: 
parts of Africa. Construction of a trans-Sal laran 
railway, begun in 1941, was interrupted in 1942. 

Government. The over-all administration rests in 


the hands of a Governor General, who is responsi- 
ble to the government of tlie Fourth Republic in 
Paris, in particular to the Minister of the Interior. 
Northern Algeria is divided into 3 departments 
(Constantine, Algiers and Oran), which before 
World War II sent elected representatives to the 
French Chamber of Deputies and Senate. Natives 
were represented only on local bodies, including 
the largely consultative Delegations Financieres, 
and even tor these the number of Moslem electors 


was greatly restricted. After the liberation of 
France the franchise was broadened and Algeria 
was represented in the National Assembly. On 
Sept. 1, 1948, the latter body adopted a new Stat- 
ute for Algeria, permitting even greater Moslem 


participation in government. 

Events, 1948. The outstanding political event in 
Algeria during 1948 was the April election. This 
was the first poll taken under the new Statute and 
its results were awaited with anxiety by both the 
French government and Algerian public opinion. 
The Assembly to be filled by the election was com- 
posed of 120 seats, divided equally between two 
electoral colleges. The first college comprised some 
600,000 voters, of whom all were Europeans ex- 
cept some 80,000 Jews and 100,000 Moslems (the 
latter having special educational or service quali- 
fications ) . The second college consisted of approx- 
imately 1,200,000 Moslems, or about 40 percent of 
the adult males ©f Berber and Arab ancestry. 

Contesting the 60 seats in the first college were, 
in general, Qie same parties prominent in the po- 
litical life of metropolitan France, including the 
Communists. The two main parties running in the 
second college were the movement for 3ie Tri- 
umph of Democratic Liberties and the Democratic 
Union of the Algerian Manifesto. The first, led by 
Messali Hadj, was for outright independence and 
an orientation toward the old-style theocratic Is- 
lamic state. The other, captained by Ferhat Abbas, 
though also separatist in its objective, was more 
aimed at providing Algeria with a European po- 
litical structure and economy and at giving Al- 


gerians die same rights us Fn^nchnu^n. In utidilion 
dicrc were a ininibiT of consonali\(‘ indeptnuhuUs 
unwilling to break tlu^ lie with hranot*, and tlic 
Communists, nigarded as anli-Lslaniie. 

The first round of tlu^ t‘!<‘<-lioii was ]i<*Id on 
April 4, with violence marking the <u‘easion in sev- 
eral places, notably at Anmalo where several per- 
sons were killed in a fight l)etw<‘en police and na- 
tionalists. The results of die voting show<‘d a n<'<*d 
for run-off polls in 23 eon.slitm*nei(*s in die first 
college and J9 in the .seeoiul, 'fhis was <'onsider(*cl 
to represent a high proportion ol <l(^eisiv<' r<\snlt.s 
on the first round, 'rix? second vote* w’as set for the 
11th, and in die inUn-v<‘ning w<‘ck many c'aiulidates 
withdrew and various di'als were inad<i, pavtieu- 
larly to prevent the Clominunists from gaining any 
scats — they had won nom* in tlx* first round. 

The riin-oirs eonfinixxl ih<‘ mod(Tat<* In^nd al- 
ready maniiesUxl in the <'aiiicr voting. Final re- 
sults were as fol low's. 

In the Pinst eolli‘ge: Union (lommittee ami 
(De Canlle), 3(S; hidepcMxlents, l-l; Hadic.d, I; 
Socialist Ihutieal, 1; .S«x-i.disl, I. Communist, I. In 
die second college, w'lx^rt^ llx* nnmlier of iihsltai- 
lioiLs appears to liavi^ been about 30 pia'eeiit, the 
division of soals was: Indci>‘;uilciits. -13; Mi'ssali 
Hadj*s parly, 9; I'Vrbal Abb.'s’ p.ul>. S. 'I'be nxxl- 
erates thus not only dominati'd tsu'h eolI<‘g(‘ Imt 
actually pnnidixl ibc majority necessary lor im- 
portant qneslimis. Under ihes<? (’ireninsiiinees it: 
was felt that tlxt tn\\v as.seml>lv might fmielion 
without loo much friction with tlx* Frem^h :idnun- 
istration. In any (‘ase, its powtas W‘ere very d(‘fi- 
nitely liniit(Kl. 

Olxscrvers W(‘r(,‘ (ptitk to nanark lh<» |•<*Iativ(*Iy; 
poor showing of the two st*paratisl parti<'S and of 
tho Conmmuisls. 3’he latter had steadily lost 
groiuicl since the end of llm war. 3’lx‘y no longer 
had representatives of llxar parly in tlx* gov<‘rn- 
ment in Paris wlio coultl giv(i a lu‘lping hand to 
the comrades in Nortli AlTi<*a. Th<*y further had 
lc.ss oconoinic distress on w'hit*h (o play. 'Phi' party’s 
leaders decided that in the futnri* llu’y must idtai- 
tify the Conimimisl platform with nationalist a.s- 
piralions among the Miwltans ihronghout Freneli 
North Africa. Algeria was important h(*e;uis<! it 
alone had a rcprestMitalivo, elet'tive assembly 
through which native opinion eonld (dfeclividy 
make itself heard. Faxti in Algeria l<*.ss than half 
the adult males Ixild the frunehis<*. The fact lliat 
the Communists were still rci*arded as danv;erous is 
indicated by the action of llie Council of lint D<v 
partment of Algiers in Oetolxjr wlxm it voted 24 to 
2 to demand the dissolution of the (kanmunist 
Party. 

Communist propaganda could, of etmrse, feed 
on tlm perpetual sliorlagci of food :iixl (»thcr ne- 
cessities among the musses. The jiopnlation of 
French North Africa was incrousirig luster than the 
means of subsistence. At the same liint*, tlx! cry for 
land reform meant, if carried out, dividing up the 
European-controlled farms into small plots, wiiic'h 
would further decrease the productivity of the soil 
since the native.s' methods of fanning w<jre very 
backward. In order to ftirnish exi)t^rt advice on 
how to improve the agricultnral output of North 
Africa, the French govc*rnm('nt asktjcl Walt<‘r Clay 
Lowdermilk, noted Anu-rioan roclamaiion engineer, 
to carry on an extensive study in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. Upon returning to llic Unil<i(l States 
in October after a four-mouths tour, he rt^porlod 
an attack on the problem had already Ixjen 
punched. He recommended cslassifyiug the land 
for its most suitable use (cultivation, pa.sturo or 
forest), and employing such tried American todi- 
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niques as contour-plowing, crop rotation and water 
control in order to conserve resources and increase 
production. 

In mid-November, America's greatest wheat- 
grower, Thomas D. Campbell of Hardin, Montana, 
left for a tour of French North Africa to investi- 
gate and report to die French government on the 
possibilities of increasing grain production in diose 
countries, — ^Robert Gale Woolbert 

ALIEN PROPERTY, Office off. A Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice; established pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9788 of Oct. 14, 1946. An As- 
sistant Attorney General is Director of the Office 
and exercises the functions and powers on behalf 
of the Attorney General in controlling, directing, 
managing, supervising, vesting, and liquidating 
properties vested from enemy nationals and enemy 
governments. 

The vested properties consist of business enter- 
prises; patents, copyrights, and trademarks; estates 
and trusts; and real and personal properly. It is die 
policy of the Office to liquidate, except patents, 
copyrights, and trademarks, properties vested from 
enemy nationals and their governments as soon as 
practicable dirough a program of public sales. The 
return of properties vested from certain non-hostile 
persons and the payment of debt claims is author- 
ized by statue. The net proceeds available after die 
liquidation of properties vested from the goi'ern- 
ments and nationals of Germany and Japan are to 
be made available for die settlement of certain 
types of war claims of United States civilians and 
military personnel. 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 9989 of Aug. 
20, 1948, control over blocked assets of certain 
foreign governments and dieir nationals was trans- 
ferred from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Attorney General and is being administered by 
die Office of Alien Properly. The policy of releas- 
ing blocked assets is designed to aid die European 
Economic Recovery Program. Director: David L. 
Bazelon, Assistant Attorney General. 

ALUMINUM. Domestic and world demand for alu- 
minum was tremendous in 1948 and could not 
be satisfied by reduction facilities which were lim- 
ited by world-wide power shortages. The heavy 
demand was caused in part by shortages of steel 
and nonferrous metals, and by a market transition 
in favor of aluminum caused by price rises less 
severe during the year than in most other metals. 

Domestic production of primary aluminum was 
approximately 620,000 tons, up from 571,750 in 
1947. This was a peak postwar tonnage, and more 
than two-diirds of the wartime production peak 
in 1943. 

Prices of pig aluminum and primary ingot were 
advanced 2 cents per lb. during the year, to 16 
cents and 17 cents, respectively. Mill products were 
also advanced appreciably, and extra charges were 
revised. Although the industry sets its prices on 
the basis of f.o.b, plant with minimum nreight al- 
lowed, one producer discontinued tlie freight al- 
lowance on pig and ingot in November. 

Aluminum scrap was very scarce tliroughout the 
year and competition for it was active between in- 
got makers and primary producers. Secondary in- 
got prices, in consequence, were pushed up to a 
top range of 27 cents to 31 cents per lb., well 
above the price of comparable primary ingot. 

All primary producers of aluminum were re- 
quired by the shortage to ijlace customers on a 
quota basis. In addition, they restricted consump- 
tion largely to applications expected to continue 


when other metals become plentiful. Development 
and promotion of new fields of application were 
held in abeyance. 

To the end of September, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration had issued autliorizations to 
western European nations to permit them to pur- 
chase 100,000 tons of Canadian ingot aluminum 
at U.S. Government expense. The principal bene- 
ficiary was the United Kingdom, granted more 
than 90,000 tons. By the end of August, imports 
of aluminum scrap, ingot and sheets from dial area 
had reached significant proportions. In the five 
months since the inception of the EGA program, 
imports totaled 21,000 tons. The shortages of all 
forms of aluminum during tlie year fostered the 
growth of gray market operations. 

The Bonneville Power Administration, beset by 
the rapidly growing power needs of the Northwest, 
was forced to restrict die power available to all 
aluminum reduction plants in that area toward the 
end of the year, and served notice that further cur- 
tailment might be necessary during a two-hour a 
day interruptable period. The maximum restriction 
would involve an ingot loss estimated at 23,000 lb. 
a day out of total capacity of 1.6 million lb. a day. 

Construction of a new reduction plant at Point 
Comfort, Tex., was be^n by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. It will have a capacity of 35,000 
ingot tons a year. Natural gas will be the source of 
power, to be converted by a battery of diesel en- 
gines into 80,000 kva. This departure of the indus- 
try from the use of conventional hydroelectric 
power signifies an important step in die direction 
of higher power costs. 

The government-built Massena, N.Y., reduction 
lant, adi'acent to a plant of its own, was bought 
y the Aluminum Company of America from War 
Assets Administration for $5 million. A considera- 
tion in the purchase was an agreement made by 
the company to release all its alloy patents and its 
most important process and fabricating patents for 
the free use of the entire aluminum industry. 

Inadequate power will prevent both plants at 
Massena from being placed into full production. 
There will be a net gain of only 4 percent in ingot 
production until more power is made available. 
Next year the company's old plant at Niagara 
Falls will be closed down. This will represent a 
loss of 20,000 tons annual capacity. 

Consumption of aluminum by the rearmament 

E rogram was just beginning to make its effect felt 
y me end of the year when the first evidences of 
procurement for me 70-group air force and for 
airborne equipment were observ^ed. The National 
Military Establishment is giving much considera- 
tion to the construction of a great variety of mili- 
tary equipment in light metals. 

Production of secondary aluminum was restrict- 
ed throughout the year by the scarcity of scrap. 
Secondary smelters had produced 136,519 tons by 
the end of September, down from 144,171 tons in 
the same period last year. Imports of crude alumi- 
num from Canada had reached 73,970 tons by the 
end of November. U.S. exports, to the end of Au- 
gust; sheets, plates and strip totaled 37,790 tons; 
crude metal, 1,147 tons. Canadian ingot production 
was approximately 375,000 tons in 1948. 

Domestic production of bauxite, almost wholly 
from Arkansas, constituted only one-third of the 
raw material used by alumina plants of the United 
States in 1948. The balance was imported, princi- 
pally from Surinam. — ^Johnt Anthony 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL). Founded 
Nov. 15, 1881, a federation of national and interna- 
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tional unions, state federations of labor, city cen- 
tral bodies, departments, directly affiliated local 
unions, and councils of unions employed in overall 
industries. Its purpose is the advancement of work- 
ers’ interests economically, politically and socially. 
Dues-paying membership as of August, 1948, was 
7,220,531. President, William Green; Secretary 
Treasurer, George Meany. Headquarters: A.F. of 
L. Building, 901 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 

AMERICAN LABOR PARTY (ALP). A political party or- 
ganized in 1936 for independent political action 
in the State of New York. The ALP is the New 
York State arm of the Progressive Party. In tlie 
1948 elections, the ALP achieved tlie highest state- 
wide vote in its twelve-year history by getting 
508,000 votes for Henry A. Wallace. This exceeded 
die previous record high of 496,000 votes for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944. 

Major planks of the ALP program included re- 
sumption of peace talks between the United States 
and die Soviet Union, repeal of the Taft-Hardey 
Law, effective price and rent control, outlawing of 
discrimination, and extension of social security. 
Chairman, Vito Marcanlonio; Secretary, Douglas L. 
MacMahon; Treasurer, Alvin Udell; Executive Sec- 
retary, Arthur Schutzer. Headquarters: 570 Sev- 
endi Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 

AMERICAN LEGION, The. An organization of Ameri- 
can veterans of World Wars I and II. The original 
organization was founded in Paris, France, in 1919. 
On Oct 29, 1942, President Roosevelt signed Pub- 
lic Act 767, making honorably discliarged veterans 
of World War II ^igible for membership. The or- 
ganization is nondenominational and nonpolitical, 
and is active in promoting die interests of veterans, 
particularly of disabled veterans, and their depeni 
ents; and in work for Americanism, adequate na- 
tional defense, community service, child welfare, 
rehabilitation, youth training, and odier social 
needs. The annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week was originated by the Legion in 1921. 
Its campaign for Americanism involves a continual 
fight against the inroads of communism and other 
alien “isms.” The American Legion has successfully 
championed many laws providing for adequate 
care of disabled veterans, war widows, and or- 
phans. 

The Legion has two national publications. The 
American Legicm Magazine and The National Le- 

f anaire, as well as a number of weekly, semi- 
athly, and monthly state, district, county, and 
t news organs. In 1947-48 the membership was 
72,048 in 17,176 posts. National Commander 
1948-49: Perry Brown, Beaumont, Texas. Na- 
tional Adjutant : Henry H. Dudley, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Headquarters: 777 North Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis 6, Ind. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. Hiere was an undercurrent 
of vitality and maturity in American literatxire of 
1948. The best-seller lists included an increasing 
number of distinguished books and very few ado- 
lescent daydreams disguised as costume romance. 
The war was rediscovered and came in for full 
treatment both by the novelists and by the archi- 
tects of our military victory. 

Biography. Biographers continued to favor Ameri- 
can historical figures. Douglas S. Freeman pub- 
lished the first two volumes of his monumental 
sk-volume work on George Washington. Odier 
Revolutionary figures were treated in Dumas Ma- 
lone’s Jefferson The Virginian; Karl Lehmann’s 


Thomas Jefferson: American TUnmivisl: Irving 
Brant’s James Madison: The .ui :!ir Con- 

stitution years only; and llorbvrl S. Allen’s John 
Hancock: Patriot in Purple. Morris Bishop wrote 
a life of Champlain; and Lincoln’s law partner 
and first biographer was stiulit'd in David Donald’s 
Lincolns Herndm. Biographi<*s ol! more, n^ccut 
figures were W. C. Richard’s The Last 
a study of Henry Ford; Frederick I'almc.'*: 
Pershing: General of the Arrtiics; lOrncsl Sannmls’ 
The Young Henry Adams; Basil Matthew’s Hooker 
T. Washington; and Wilson Whilnian’.s Darnd 
Lilienthal. 

Biographies and autobiograpliics of figures of 
the Roosevelt era continued, of which llio most 
valuable for the historian wcri) Robert Sherwood^s 
Roosevelt ami Hopkins and Jlomy L. Slimson’s 
autobiography On Active Service. Elliot Hoos(‘vt‘U 
edited the second volume of F. D. ii.: His Personal 
Letters. Any tendency to heio-wosshij) of Roos(‘v<'lt 
was countered by Jaint's A. l<’arl<*y’s jim Farlei/s 
Story and John T. Flynn’s vilriolie The Hoosevrit 
Myth. Roosevelt’s Secretary of Stah* pu])lislu‘<l his 
two volume Memoirs of Cordell Hull. Roosev<h’s 
predecessor, Ilcrbert Iloovi'r, was given nnerilieal 
eulogy in Eugene Lyons’ Our Unknown hix-Presi- 
dent. 

Autobiographies of geiuTal interest wen*. A Man 
Called While, tlio Nt*gro h'aclor; So Far, So Good 
by Morris Ernst; Fnjoynwul of Living by Max 
Eastman; My Life as 'huiclier by John Erskim^; 
All Our Years, by Robert Morss Lovett; Family 
Circle by Cornelia Otis Skinn<‘r; and The Making 
of an Insurgent by Fiorcllo (I. LaChiardia. 

History and Current Issues, ’rlu', tr<‘m(‘ndous evinils 
of the last two decades continued to absorb llu* 
attention of both the aetixe parh’eipimis and pro- 
fessional historians. The* most imporimsl book on 
the military aspect of the war was Gen, Dwight I). 
Eisenhower’s Crusade in Kwropo. Tlu* deiuls of tluj 
three services were recoimtoil: l’'h*tehi‘r Pratt wroU^ 
The Marines* War; S. E. Morison publislu‘d the 
third volume of liis History of (/.S’. Naval (Opera- 
tions in World War I/, calh^cl The Rising Sun in 
the Pacific; and the Historical Division of tlie Army 
issued U.S. Army in World War Hi The Army 
Ground Forces. Theodore 11. White ecliUid The 
Stilwell Papers, our war in the GBI theat<‘r. 'riu* 
period preceding the war was delail<‘(l hy hVederic 
L. Paxon’s Post-War Years: Normalcy 
Dixon Weeter s judicious The Age of the Greal De- 
pression; and Charles A. Jicard’s President Roose- 
velt and the Coming of the War. In Washiugion 
Witch Hunt Bert Andrews expost^d tlu; hysl<*ria 
and stupidity of tlie Loyalty T<‘sts. Major hooks 
about other nations included: The United Slates 
and China by Jolm K. Fairbank; I Saw Poland Re- 
trayed by Arthur Bliss Lane, our ex-amhavssador to 
that country; The Silent People Speak by Robert 
St. John, about Yugoslavia; and A Russian Journal 
by John Steinbeck. 

New interpretations of earlier phas<‘S of Anu*ri- 
can history included Max Savelies Seed of Lib- 
erty : The Genesis of the American Mind and 
Louis B. Wright’s The Atlantic Frontier, both 
studies of Colonial culture; and Carl Van Doran’s 
enthusiastically received The Groat Rehearsal, tlwi 
story of the adoption of the GonsUlution. The Civ- 
il War period was treated in Hoy F. Nichols’ The 
Disruption of American Democracy, tlui tragedy 
of weakness under Buchanan; K. Mcjrlon Coultc*r .s 
The South During Reconstruction, volium^ (‘.ight of 
his History of the South; E. S. Miers and U. A. 
Brown’s Gettysburg, an editing of official n^porls 
and eyewitness accounts of America’s most glamor- 
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ous battle. The newly opened Lincoln p^ers were 
described in David Meams* The Lincoln Papers; 
and William B. Hasseltine wrote the story of Lin- 
coln and the War Governors. Morris Cohen’s The 
Meaning of History was a profound study but far 
less metaphysical Sian Toynbee’s famous work. 

The American Scene. There was a slight falling off 
in the number of appreciative works on the various 
regions of America, and a steady increase in books 
which take up our unsoh'ed social problems. The 
whole field of minority groups was analyzed by 
R. M. Mclver in The More Perfect Union; the 
story of the Negro in American life was effectively 
presented by Roi Ottley in Black Odyssey and 
Arnold Ross in The Negro in America; the case 
against anti-Semitism by Carey McWilliams in A 
Mask for Privilege; and in Mordecai Kaplan’s The 
FuUire of the American Jew. In a readable but 
scliolaiiy way John Collier wrote about The In- 
dians of the Americas; while tlie Indians of the 
American West were treated in Stanley Vestal’s 
Warpath and Council Fire. Sumner Welles’ We 
Need Not Fail pleaded for support of the UN; 
while Crane Briiiton’s From Many One and Paul 
McGuire’s Experiment in World Order went be- 
yond to discuss problems of real world govern- 
ment. 

RcgifT.a] studies continued. The Tennessee by 
jDoi>a!u 'J.ividson and The Mohawk by Codman 
Hislop were added to the Rivers of America Series. 
Roderick Peattie wrote about The Berkshires: The 
Purple Hills. Two volumes were added to the So- • 
ciety in America Scries: Washington Cavalcade by 
Charles I-furd, and Memphis Down in Dixie by 
Shields Mcllwaine. Elliot Paul recaptured the tra- 
ditions of the old West in A Ghost Town on the 
Yellowstone. Wright Morris’s The Home Place was 
a vivid presentation in picture and text of the cul- 
ture of Nebraska. 

Many books came to grips with what is called 
the ‘*Cold War.” Three notable ones wore Martin 
Ebon’s World Communism Today; Fritz Stern- 
berg’s Plow to Stop the Russians, a plea for demo- 
cratic reform; and David Bradley’s No Place to 
Hide, die implications of Bikini. 

Prose Fiction. The year opened auspiciously with 
Ross Lockridge’s Raintree County, an epic novel 
of the Middle West. Novels interpreting the ten- 
sions of modern life included: Irwin Stark’s The 
Invisible Island, race prejudice in New York City; 
This Very Earth by Erskine Caldwell, the poor 
white in die South; Plunder by S. H, Adams, cor- 
ruption in Washington; and in Waldo Frank’s The 
Invaders the A-bomb explodes over New York. 
Hiram Haydn’s well received The Time is Noon 
treated youth in the ’20’s, Outstanding war novels 
were Norman Mailer’s The Naked ana, the Dead, 
war in tiae Pacific; Irwin Shaw’s The Young Lions, 
centered in die E.T.O.; John Cobb’s The Gesture, 
air force men in England; and J. G. Cozzen’s 
Guard of Honor, an army air base in Florida. 

The vogue of the historical novel continued, 
but its quality was up sharply. Both Carl Sand- 
burg’s Remembrance Rock and Esdier Forbes’ The 
Running of the Tide were widely acclaimed. In 
The Ides of March Thornton Wilder rewrote Ro- 
man history; Pearl Buck’s Peony described the as- 
similated Jewish community in China; and My 
Glorious Brothers by Howard Fast, the Maccabean 
revolt. 

Novels based on American history included To- 
ward the Morning, the third of Hervey Allen’s se- 
ries about a white child and the Indians; Eagle in 
the Sky by Van Wyck Mason, a novel of the Rev- 
olution; Groat Mischief by Joscpliine Pinckney, 


Charleston before the Civil War; and The Great 
Blizzard by Albert E. Idall, the famous blizzard 
of ’88. 

The Gilded Hearse by Charles Gorham; The 
Great Ones by Ralph Ingersoll; Important People 
by Robert Van Gelder; and The Locusts Have No 
King by Dawn Powell all illustrate the moral bank- 

ra that comes with success. The Inheritance 
an Seager; The Patchwork Time by Robert 
Gibbons; The Moth by James M. Cain; and Other 
Voices, Other Rooms by Truman Capote took up 
die frustrations of childhood and adolescence. 

The abnormal was revealed in Gore Vidal’s The 
City and the Pillar, homosexuality; Chiles Jack- 
son’s The Outer F.d:ie^. normal peojjle’s reaction 
to murder; and ii' .VliicUM Faulkner’s first novel 
in eight years. Intruder in the Dust, a brilliant 
study of morality and murder. In The Wild Coun- 
try Louis Bromfield returned to his earlier stjde; in 
One Clear Call Upton Sinclair took his Lanny 
Budd series through the ninth volume; while 
George Stewurt wrote about a forest Fire. Two 
first novels of unusual promise were The Lower 
Part of the Sky by Lenard Kaufman; and The 
Golden Net by Ruby Redinger, about university 
faculties. 

Outstanding collections of short stories were 
Robert Penn Warren’s Circus in the Attic; Peter 
Taylor’s A Long Fourth; Willa Gather’s posthu- 
mous The Old Beauty and Others; and Harry Syl- 
vester’s All Our Idoh. 

Poetry and Drama. The year marked the advent 
of no new poet of magnitude, although The Dis- 
possessed by John Berryman, and Terror and De- 
corum by P. Vieneck marked die work of two poets 
of unquestioned promise. Several of the established 
poets added both to their canons and their repu- 
tations, notably Archibald MacLeish with Actfive 
and Other Poems. 

Other prominent poets to publish during the 
year were Robinson Jeffers widi The Double Axe 
and Other Poems; Kenneth Fearing, Stranger at 
Coney Island; Theodore Spencer, Poems; Mark 
Van Doren, New Poems; Muriel Rukeyser, The 
Green Wave; Allen Tate, Poems: 1922-1947; 
Richard Eberhart, Burr Oaks; Walter Benton, 
Never a Greater Need; Randall Jarrell, Losses; The 
Cantos of Ezra Pownd, 84 of the projected 100 
cantos; Norman MacLeod, A Man in Midpassage; 
and John Peale Bishop, Collected Poems, edited by 
Allen Tate. Wallace Stevens published Three Aca- 
demic Pieces, a critical essay and two illustrative 
poems. Waldemar Hill edited The Peoples Song 
Book. American ballads were collected by John A. 
and Alan Lomax in Folk Song U.S.A. 

Two noteworthy dramas were published; Anne 
of the Thousand Days by Maxwell Anderson; and 
A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee Williams. 

Literary Criticism. Two landmarks in criticism were 
the Literary History of the United States in three 
volumes, a collaboration of many scholars; and the 
be^nning of the American Men of Letters Series 
wiQi Joseph Wood Knitch’s Henry David Thoreau 
and Emery Neff’s Edwin Arlington Robinson. The 
year marked also the appearance of The American 
College Dictionary and the second supplement of 
H. L. Mendeen’s The American Language. 

Criticism of individual autliors included Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne by Randall Stewart; and Haw- 
thorne: The American Years by Robert Cantwell, 
both of which received praise. Brom Weber’s Hart 
Crane was perceptive; as was W. G. Rogers’ When 
You See This Remember Me, about Gertrude 
Stein. Leonard Unger compiled T. S. Eliot: A Se- 
lected Critique. Interpretations of foreign writers 
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included Richard Ellmans Yeats: The Man and 
the Mask; George Bullet’s George Eliot: Her Life 
and Her Books; Eric Bentley’s Bernard Shaw; and 
Harold March’s much praised The Two Worlds of 
Marcel Proust, 

Science. A much discussed and praised work or 
science that became a best seller was Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male by Alfred C. Kinsey and 
others. Conservation was eloquently pleaded by 
Fairfield Osborne in Our Plundered Planet, and 
by William Vogt in Road to Survival, Two books 
sought to inteipret science and human culture: 
Man and His Works by Melville Herskoyits and 
Science, Servant of Man: A Layman’' s Primer for 
the Age of Science by I. Bernard Cohen. Race and 
Nationality by Henry Pratt Fairchild was a scien- 
tific analysis of the various racial groups in the 
United States. 

Philosophy and the Fine Arts. The continued search 
for a non-authoritarian basis for human values was 
found in Life and Morals by S- J. Holmes and in 
the highly praised Man For Himself by Erich 
Fromm. Ideas Have Consequences by Richard 
Weaver preached a return to medic\'al spirituality; 
Of Flight and Life by Charles A. Lindbergh for 
some modem spirituality. The Proper Study of 
Mankind by Stuart Chase was completely secular 
in its approach to the social sciences. 

Two art forms were interpreted in An Approach 
to Modem Painting by Morris Davidson, and in 
Sigmund Spaeth History of Popular Music in 
America. Eric W'liilo’s Stravinsky was an appre- 
ciative study. American Building by James Marston 
Fitch showed American architecture as an expres- 
sion of social forces. ( See English Literatuius. ) 
— ^Arthur E. Jensen 

ANDORRA. A small republic in the Pyrenees be- 
tween France and Spain, under the joint suzerainty 
of the French chief executive and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. Area, 191 square miles. Popula- 
tion, about 6,000. Capital town, Andorra. The lan- 
guage spoken is Catalan. Sheep rearing is the main 
occupation of the people. A governing body called 
the council-general consists of 24 members elected 
for 4 years ( 12 elected every 2 years ). The council- 
general nominates the First Syndic (President) and 
Second Syndic (Vice-President). 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. A British-Egyptian con- 
dominium in northeast Africa. Area: 969,600 
square miles. Population (estimated): 7,498,090, 
including 41,760 non-natives. Chief towns: Khar- 
toum (capital), 44,950 inhabitants; Omdurman, 
116,196; Khartoum North, 91,530; Atbara, 19,757; 
Port Sudan, 18,554; and El Obied, 17,500. 

Production and Trade. Cotton ( 167,201 short tons 
of seed cotton produced in 1946-47) and gum 

g ( 30,928 tons exported in 1946) are the chief 
products. Great millet and bulrush millet 
e principal grain crops. Other products are 
im, groundnuts, dates, vegetable ivory, ma- 
ys ghee, shea nuts, salt (21,101 metric tons 
in 1946), and gold. Livestock (1944): 20,000 
horses, 500,000 asses, 3,195,000 cattle, 4,808,000 
sheep, 3,991,000 goats, and 1,109,000 camels. 
Trade (1946) : imports were valued at £ El 1,467, - 
962 and exports at £E9,267,831, of which cotton 
accounted for £E4, 712,152; and gum arabic for 
£E1,564,383. 

Transportation. At the end of 1946 there were 
14,240 miles of roads, 2,001 miles of railway open 
to traflSc, 2,325 route miles of river transport, and 
regular air service from Khartoum to various points 
in Africa. There are 35 wireless stations. 


Finance. In 1946 revenue ainount(‘(l to £ES,288,- 
985 and cxpcndihire to £ KS,207,8()2. The, l)udg<>,t 
estimates for 1947 W(5ro biilanot'd al £E9,208,8.S(), 
including a prospective surplus oF £K60,539. The 
Egyptian pound (£K) divisible into 1,00 i)ia.st(TS, 
is exchangeable at 97,5 piasl<*rs to the pound st(?r- 

Government. The condoniluiuni of the Sudan wix$ 
created by the Anglo-Kgyplian eonveulion (»f Jan. 
19,1899, and eoniinued in lh(i Anglo- Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936. A govesrnor gcMuu’al hca<ls iluj ad- 
ministration, which in its lowt'r and uiidtlh* hovels 
is largely staffed by Sudaiu'se. 'rhere are <‘ig!it 
provinces, each adminislenid by a goN'ernor and 
each advised by local cotincils. For (hU:uls on llu^ 
changes introduced into lh<^ (lonslitulion in 1018, 
see Events, Governor (.leneral: Sir Kobert Ihtwe. 
(app. April, 1947). 

Events, 1948. The Stidan eonlinu(‘d to be a sttun- 
bling block to the fornmlalion of a lu^vv Anghi- 
Egyptian treaty. Figyi)t insislc'tl on prc'scrving “tlu^ 
unity of the Nile” — whielj na'aiil ending tlu^ eon- 
dominium witli Great Britain and making lht‘ Su- 
dan an integral part of Egypt, with eerlaiu rights 
of autonomy, 'rhe British inaiutaiu(‘d that lb(‘ exist- 
ing arraugement should give way onlv to fuller 
self-government and (wcnilual iud(‘peialeni‘e for 
tlie Sudan, if the people of that etmiitry should 
choose it. 

The Gonslitiition of the Sudan was g<*nerally 
admitted to bn in u<u‘.d of rtdbnn. 'rhe. I'lgyptiau 
Government ilsc^lf hatl Ixnm aware of this, and 
early in the your a eonfenMKU^ was planned be- 
tween British and Egyjdian ollieials to <llseuss 
these reforms. A British noU^ ac'eepling an Egyp- 
tian suggestion for such a eonf<^rene<‘ was pul)- 
hshed on February 23. Jbit J’^gyptian public opin- 
ion, stirred up by the prt\ss, obligt'd llui (Jovorn- 
ment to reject this proposal (‘arly in March. 

The Egyptians dc^elared ill at the st;lux«(» was 
aimed merely at perpetuating British rule in ll»n 
Sudan. The full reasons For the Egyptian Senate 
Foreign Affairs CominiltcHi’s nituliou of llu^ draft 
agreement on the Sudan, signed l)y tlu5 British Ain- 
bassador. Sir Ronald ("ainp!)ell, and Foreign Minis- 
ter Kliashaba ra.sha, were disctis.s{'d in tlu^ Stmatc^ 
on June 7. A few clays later Khasliaha resigiuxl, 
presumably on this issue. 

Meanwhile, the British Covtfrnmeut had goncJ 
ahead witli its iiiteution to draw up a m‘W < lon- 
stitution. The draft was disouss<*d hy the Advisory 
Council for the North<*rn Sudan in March. On 
June 14 the British annoiUK?ed that they wer<^ going 
ahead without the Egyptians. Tlier<‘forc‘, ^iv<^ days 
later, the Governor General, Sir BolxTt How<s 
promulgated the ordinance which pro\ idril for the 
establishment of an Executive Gonrieil and Legis- 
lative Assembly for the entire Sudan. The t<‘rins, 
largely the result of reconciling the opinions of the 
Sudanese themselves, may best d<\scTihed in the 
words of an editorial in the London Times of 
July 6: 

“The pivot of the scheme is a lAigislative Assem- 
bly broadly representative of the wholes country. 
So diverse are conditions in nortli and south, and 
even in different areas inside theao main divisions, 
that no uniform method of election has b(X*n found 

E racticable. Of the 65 (*lecl(!d members, 10 are to 
e directly elected by llie more advanced parts of 
the north, while lo.ss dovelopt'd areas will ridtirn 
42 members by secret ballot throiigh a systc^rn of 
electoral colleges, in the composition of whioli di- 
rect election, however, plays an important part. 
Ill me relatively backward soulli, 13 members are 
to be chosen by the councils of tlie tliree provinces 
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of Equatoria, Upper Nile, and Bahr el Ghazal. The 
legislature, which will enjoy extensive powers, is 
linked to the executive by its right to elect a 
Leader, who will himseif be a Minister and whose 
views the Governor General will consider, in ap- 
pointing other Ministers, all of whom must be 
non-o£Bcial Sudanese. 

“The Ministers, together with under-secretaries 
— also Sudanese — ^whom the Governor General 
will appoint after consulting the Leader of the As- 
sembly, will form the main Sudanese element on 
the Executive Council, which is to be collectively 
responsible to the Governor General for the ad- 
ministration. At least half its members must be 
Sudanese, but the Governor General is empowered 
to nominate up to 3 ordinary and up to 4 ex-officio 
members. He retains certain powers in his own 
hands, but it is plainly intended that they shall be 
exercised mainly to safeguard the working of the 
Constitution and to deal with such matters as for- 
eign relations which are for the present outside 
the^ competence of the legislature. 

“The new scheme seems well fitted to give the 
Sudanese people the opportunity of showing their 
capacity to manage their own affairs, while pro- 
viding aciairst any major disasters which might 
arise rnMi: » inexperience.” 

The elections took place on November 15, not 
without violence and some loss of life. The po- 
litical group favorable to union witli Egypt — ^the 
Ashigga Party — ^boycotted die voting and its dem- 
onstrations in various towns resulted in the arrest 
of several hundred persons. It also organized a 
general strike, fairly effective at Port Sudan. 

In the 10 urban constituencies, only 7 to 34 
percent of the voters went to the polls. The indi- 
rect system of voting was used in the 28 rural con- 
stituencies, and here from one third to three 
quarters of the electorate participated. Due to the 
boycott, practically all of the elective seats went 
to the Independence, or Umma Party, led by El 
Saved Sir ^del Rahman el Mahdi Pasha. There 
still remained 25 members to be named by the 
British administration. An aftermath of the vio- 
lence accompanying the elections was the trial of 
pro-Egyptian political leaders in the Sudan. The 
British authorities refused to let them be defended 
by lawyers from Egypt. This led to student riots 
in Egyptian cities in which on November 28 two 
were killed. — Robert Gale Woolbert 

ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa). The largest colony 
in the Portuguese empire, extending for some 1,000 
miles along the south-west coast of Africa. Area, 
481,351 square miles. Population (1940 census), 
3,738,010, of whom 44,083 were Europeans and 
28,305 half-castes. The Negro population pre- 
dominantly of Bantu stock and in c-l*arac*i(T. 
Chief towns: Sao Paulo de Loando (capital, pop. 
62,000), Lobito, Malange, and the future capital. 
Nova Lisboa. Educational facilities are limited to 
161 primary schools with 10,408 pupils and 12 sec- 
ondary schools with 1,602 pupils. ^ 

Production. Principal crops in 1946 were coffee 
(883,100 bags of 60 kilos), maize, sugar, pahn oil 
and kernels, cotton, wheal, tobacco, cocoa, and 
sisal. Minerals include valuable diamond deposits. 
Copper and lignite exist but are not exploited. 
Chief exports are coffee (774,751 bags in 1946), 
diamonds, sugar, wax, and coconut, while imports 
consist mainly of foodstuffs, textiles, and coal. 

Foreign Trade, etc. The 1946 imports totaled 799,- 
582,000 escudos; exports 962,251,000 escudos. 
Revenue for the year 1946 was placed at 525,827,- 
000 escudos; expenditure, 482,173,000 escudos. 


Transportation. A total of 1,442 miles of railway 
is open to traffic. The Benguela railway runs from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the border of Belgian Congo 
and continues to the east coast. There are 21,772 
miles of good roads. Angola is connected with the 
Belgian Congo and Equatorial Africa by air. In 
1946 a total of 446 vessels of 628,067 tons entered 
Angola ports. 

Government. By a 1946 decree the country is di- 
vided into five provinces and sixteen administrative 
districts. Administration of the colony is headed by 
a governor-general assisted by an advisory council 
composed of appointed and elective representa- 
tives from among tlsc i^’.iropean inhabitants. Gover- 
nor-general: Captain Silva Carvalho. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. The year 1948 marked the con- 
tinued growth of anthropology in all its phases and 
branches, most notably in the United States, but 
in significant degree elsewhere as well. At the 
opening of the fall term eighty universities and 
colleges in the United States were offering courses 
in anthropology leading to the bachelor of arts 
degree, either as independent departments or com- 
bined with one or another of the social sciences. 
Of these eighty institutions, eighteen have staff and 
other facilities that warrant the granting of master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees in an- 
thropology. This expansion, which represents an 
over-all increase of several hundred percent during 
the past three years, answers an increased general 
interest in anthropological concepts and methodol- 
ogies and an increasing employment of trained 
antliropologists in various social research programs, 
in numerous state and national government de- 
partments, bureaus, and scx\icc*5, as well as on 
university and college scuffs. No comparable data 
is available for European nations, though it is 
known that systematic instruction and research has 
been variously established, re-created or expanded 
in universities and museums in France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Germany, England, Scotland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. In Latin America the same trend 
is observable, most notably in Mexico, Colombia, 
Peru, Venezuela, and Brazil, though on a some- 
what more limited scale. 

During 1948 a third and much more comprehen- 
sive International Directory of Anthropologists was 
gotten under way. This enterprise is being carried 
out under the auspices of tHe National Research 
Council, through its Committee on International 
Cooperation in Antliropology, and will probably 
be completed and in print by the end of 1949. 

Organizations. The Third International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences was 
successfully held in Brussels, August 15 to 23, 
inclusive. About 500 persons were in attendance 
from most European countries, the United States, 
and a number of nations and colonies in Latin 
America, Africa, the Near East, and Asia. The pro- 
gram consisted of special exhibitions of archaeo- 
logical and ethnological collections and of about 
150 papers devoted to various topics in all branch- 
es of anthropology. 

The American Anthropological Association has 
continued to grow in membership and in its effec- 
tiveness as a professional organization. Two new 
classes of membership were instituted during the 
year: Foreign Fellows and Liaison Fellows. The 
former gives recognition to anthropologists in coun- 
tries other than Canada and the United States who 
are of professional status; the latter gives recogni- 
tion to outstanding scholars in other disciplines 
who share interests with anthropologists in certain 
problems. A Western States Branch of the Associa- 
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tion was fonned during the year, thus making a 
total of six local and regional affilialed and deriva- 
tive organizations in ihc /Vssocipl’io'j. The anmuil 
meeting of the Association was held in Toronto, 
Canada, Dec. 28 to 30, 1948, and had about 300 
persons in attendance. The Association undertook 
to be host organization to the 29tla International 
Congress of Americanists, to be convened in New 
York in September, 1949, an undertaking made 
possible by a substantial grant from the Viking 
Fimd. 

Publications. The growing academic interest in 
anthropology exemplified by the publication of 
four general U .:*>■)■ (Iiin i'' the year: C. S. Coon, 
A Reader in General Anthropology (Holt); John 
GiUin, The Ways of Men (Appleton-Ccntury); 
Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works 
(Knopf); and A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (Har- 
court, Brace). Among the many monographs and 
specialized studies to appear during tlie year, of 
special note are volumes 3 and 4 of the IlaruJhook 
of South American Indians (Bureau of American 
Etlmology, Bulletin 143) to which a large number 
of specialists have contributed. The rapidly de- 
veloping interdisciplinary field of siutlic's in per- 
sonality and culture was graced with die appear- 
ance of Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray 
( eds. ) Tersonality in Nature, Society arul Cullnre 
(Knopf). Other representative tides during 1948 
are: in human paleontology and development of 
races, R. Ruggles Gates, Human Ancestry (Har- 
vard); in die field of religion in non literate soci- 
eties, William Howells, The Heathens: Primitive 
Man and His Religions (Doublcday); and in social 
anthropology, Robert H. Lowie, Social Organiza- 
tion (Rinehart). 

Exchanges. An increased number of e.xchanges 
among students and researchers were effected dur- 
ing die year under the auspices of various universi- 
ties, foimdations and goi'emments. Thus, Drs. 
Hilda Kuper and Audrey 1. Ricluirds, respectively 
of Johannesburg (S. Africa) and London, have 
been visiting professors at the University of North 
Carolina, Professor I. Schapera, of C.'iijclown, S, 
Africa, was a visitor to the University of Chicago, 
and Prof. Emilio Willems, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
was among die participate g facT:lt 7 ’ in the Institute 
for Brazilian Studies at W.udorhill University dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Washington, D.C., has undertaken die 
processing of applications for die exchange of pro- 
fessors, specialists and research scholars under die 
Fulbright Act. Similar exchanges of students axe 
being handled through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. At both levels, anthropology and 
anthropologists will benefit as more agreements are 
made widi various nations in accordance with the 
terms of this act. 

'^e Institute of Social Anthropology of the 
Smithsonian Institution sponsored a visit to the 
United States of Senor Luis Duque Gomez, direc- 
tor of Ethnological Institute, Bogotd, Colombia, 
wim the purpose bodi of stimulating field work in 
Colombia and encouraging a greater exchange of 
museum specimens. 

D. B. Stout, under the auspices of the Viking 
Fund, spent the summer montiis in Sweden on a 
^ssion to increase the collaboration between 
Swedish and American andiropologists through ex- 
changes and the encouragement of joint research 
projects. 

Though the oudook for the international ex- 
change of andiropologists has improved during the 
year, the exchange of books and periodicals in the 


field of anthropology is still seriously hunini'n'd hv 
controlled currencies in many nalioiis .md iIk- la^ 
of dollar credits. To elate uo er»tirrK* sati.sfactory 
means of overcoming tin's eliflienity 1 ms b<‘eu do- 
visod. 

Physical Anthropology. Warfare :ind ]>f»lili<‘al un- 
rest have continued to bhiek linll'ri for 

fos.sil evidences of luiinan <*V(»lnlion in easlern Asiii 
and Indonesia, ihotigh the materials alnsuly at 
hand from t!)(‘si' areas ght* junnii'.*- that important 
cli.scoverie.s will be mad<‘ lieu* nlicii etmilitioiis per- 
mit. In South Africa furt!u‘r inrormation has luten 
published by Prolessor Haymond A. Dart eoneera- 
ing Aiislrtiloiiidurtis pronnihrus, noted in tin* pre- 
vious Hook. 'This fossil Ibrm is nt»w r(*gar(h‘tl 
as having had a brain eapa(Mty of a!»ont hfiO cc., 
tliough in body .siz<* il was ol pygmoi(l stahire ami 
d(ilicat(4y proporlloned. 'I’he use (»f lire set'rns 
clearly c.slablishcd (lu'nee the :ipe(’ies nam<*.)t ami 
as a jfirc-tising proto-Imman proinvthrtts is iiil<!r- 
pretod, on gt‘()logi(‘al esidenee, as aiileilaling the 
lirevionsly known <'ar]iesl ti.ser j)f lire* {Sinntithropufi 
pekinonsis) by from 30(1,(100 to 500,000 v<‘ars. At 
the end of 1948 armouiu‘<;m<‘nl wa.s UMih* of the 
discovery, al.so in Sontl» Africa near Jnlmmu'shtirg, 
by Dr. KoIxtI Broom, of the y.realer part of a 
ma.ssivo fossil jaw eonlalninj( le<'lh which indusite 
a giant Iminanoid I)elie\(*d ht lx* laiger than tla*. 
giant forms of Java man {Mrganthrojius /x/fco- 
jacanicus). 'I’his discovery has l><*en naineil “Swarl- 
krans Man,” and will, no doubt, be gi\(*n a bi- 
nomial ela.s.siru’alion in llu* near fnlnn*. 

The lliird Summer S(*minar in I'hysh’al Anlliro- 
poloji;y was held June 20 to 30 at tin* Viking Knud, 
with .somewhat wlch‘r inl(‘rnalional r<*pr(*,senlalion 
than previously. Among the outstanding anthori(i(*s 
in attendamx* was Dr. W. M. Lt* CIros Glark, of 
Oxford Univt^rsily, 

Archaeology. Tile most exit‘nvSlv(* (ield activity was 
ciirried out in the* United Slates, mainly along 
rivers where inundation (d llum.siuul.s of inqK>rl;mt 
Indian sites is uuminent as a result of ualionwidc. 
Federal river d('.v(4opm(*i!l progmnis. 'rlui sei<*nlinc 
aspects of this work are imdc-r llie tlir<‘ellon of the 
Smithsonian Institution, h\il with a.ssistane^^ from 
several other govenummt agi*neies ujkI servu‘es and 
in cooiJeralion with various n'.seareh eoimcils, uni- 
versities, and mu.st'ums. 

Other major ari'haeologie.il exp<*diti(ms \v<*r(‘ un- 
dertaken during the yi:ar by Harvard Univ<*rsity 
to the Aleutians, by tin' National Mus(*um, Den- 
mark, and the University of Alaska to tlu^ Norton 
Sound area of Alaska, and by the Peal)ody Foun- 
dation for Archaeoloj^y, AndoNer, Mass,, to lln^ 
Yukon area. It is noti'wortliy in all tlu*s(* arehatx)- 
logical investigations dial tlui t‘.\i)ixlition p<‘rsonnel 
included botanists, geologists, pljysical anthropolo- 
gists and other speciali.sts whose leehni<(m s enable 
more precise arehaeologieal fit4d aolivity. 

Systematic cooiicrution with physicists was be- 
gun during theytmr by archaeologists on the matter 
of possibly dating ar(*haeologie;il .spe(‘imens tlirough 
the rneasnronicnt of the radioactive Carbon 14 con- 
tent in them. To date, r(‘sulls nro ineonclusivo us 
to extent of usefulness of this pr()<*(*dur(‘. 

Cultural Anthropology. The Institute of Social An- 
thropology in the Smithsonian Institution con- 
tinued its program of field restiurch in M<*xi(’0, 
Peru, and Brazil in collaboration with lt>cal (Uh- 
nologists. The study of ae<*ulluralion process(*s in 
Negro communities in the N<‘.w World, mainly by 
investigators trained at Northwestern University, 
has continued to grow during th<^ year and now 
include researches in Honduras, Culia, Haiti and 
Brazil. In addition, many univorsiti<*s, nntscuims, 
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and foundations supported smaller field researches 
of shorter duration in various places in the New 
World. Field expeditions in ethnolo^ of interna- 
tional scope, other than those limited to American 
nations, are still relatively few in number, however, 
because of political difficulties and die restrictions 
on monetary exchanges. The University of Cali- 
fornia African Expedition, southern section, in- 
cluded extensive field researches among the tribes 
of northern Southwest Africa, under the direction 
of Dr. Edwin M, Loeb. Professor R. L. Sharp, of 
Cornell University, departed for extended com- 
mimity researches in Siam. 

Interdisciplinary Developments. Area programs, 
noted in the previous Year Book, Events of 1947, 
have remained the most prominent development 
wherein specialists in the various branches of an- 
thropology are teamed up with other social scien- 
tists and with natural scientists in the joint attack 
on large-scale problems through field study and 
analysis. Anthropologists have played an important 
role in the design, pursuit and assessment of such 
programs and have been the recipients of a number 
of research and travel grants from several founda- 
tions supporting area research. Further planning 
was carried out during the year for the establish- 
ment of an International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon, sponsored by UNESCO, in which eth- 
nologists would be participants. 

Prizes and Awards. The Viking Fund Medals and 
Awards for 1947 (announced at the end of 1947 and 
early in 1948) were awarded to John. O. Brew 
(archaeology); E. A. Hooton (physical anthropol- 
ogy); and Robert H. Lowie (cultural anthropol- 
ogy). The Loubat Prize, awarded quinquennially 
in the United States by Columbia University and 
in Scandinavia by the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Letters, History and Antiquities, was granted in 
1948 to Dr. Stiff Ryd4n, of the Ethnographical 
Museum, Gothenburg Sweden, for his many con- 
tributions to South American Indian archaeology. 
Dr. Manuel Gamio, one of Mexico’s foremost an- 
thropologists, was awarded an honorary Doctor of 
Letters degree by Columbia University. 

Necrology. The ranks of anthropology were seri- 
ously depleted during 1948 through Sie deaths of 
Ruth Benedict, author of the milestone publication 
Patterns of Culture, of Sylvanus G. Money, world- 
renowned specialist in Maya archaeolo^, and 
Franz Weidcnreich, authority on human paleontol- 
ogy and proponent of the hypothesis that human 
evolution included giant forms. — D. B. Stoxjt 

ANTITRUST DIVISION. A Division of die U.S. De- 
partment of Justice charged with the enforcement 
of the antitrust and 30 kindred acts. The Division 
receives complaints and, in cooperation with the 
Federal Biureau of Investigation, conducts investi- 
gations which, where appropriate, lead to criminal 
prosecutions or suits in equity designed to break 
up monopolies, and attempts to monopolize, re- 
straints of trade, such as conspiracies to fix prices, 
allocate territories, engage in exclusive dealing ar- 
rangements and other illegal practices including 
unlawful cartel agreements with foreign corpora- 
tions, and restrictive patent arrangements. 

The Division has, as a result of increased appro- 
priation, expanded its staff, including its offices 
located at Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York City, San Francisco, and Seatde. It has 
opened new offices at Cleveland, Detj-oit, Jackson- 
ville, Philadelphia, and Kansas City, Kans. These 
offices receive coinplaints from the public, institute 
investigations, andf prosecute antitrust cases. The 
Small Business Section of the Division receives 


complaints and appeals for help from small busi- 
ness concerns throughout the country and, when 
justified, represents flieir interests in dieir dealings 
with both larger private business concerns and 
Government agencies. If the investigation indicates 
a violation of the antitrust laws, this Section rec- 
ommends appropriate action by the Division. As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge: Herbert A. 
Bergson. 

AQUEDUCTS. A relatively new development in aque- 
duct construction is pre-stressed reinforced con- 
crete pipe. A 78-mile line, consisting of 48 miles 
of 48-inch pipe, 27 miles of 36-inch pipe, and 3 
miles of 24-inch pipe (all of this special construc- 
tion), was completed this year. It extends from 
Lake Huron to a filtration plant at Saginaw, Mich., 
and to one at Midland. The pipes were precast in 
16-foot lengths, slupped to the job in trucks and 
then lowered into the trench. The pipe consists of 
an interior concrete core, a thin steel cylinder out- 
side of this formed from flat sheets all welded on 
the job, and then outside of this, pre-stressed high 
tensile wire embedded in a rich covering of cement 
mortar. Vibration of the concrete and steam curing 
of cement mortar are essential features of the cast- 
ing operation. Ten pipe-la 3 dng crews worked si- 
multaneously in placing the pipe. Joints were 
sealed with solid rubber gaskets inserted in grooves 
provided in the galvanized steel joint rings at the 
spigot end of the pipe. The project cost $12 mil- 
lion. A 2-mile len^ of 66-inch steel pipe extends 
from the shore to a crib out in Lake Huron to con- 
stitute the intake to the pipe line. Its capacity is 
100 million gallons per day. 

Another pipe line of the same type of construc- 
tion has been built this year for Montreal, Canada. 
It is an 84-inch diameter intake, 9,500 ft. long, 
receiving water from the St. Lawrence River, and 
extends 2,000 ft. out into tlie river from the shore. 
The pipes were precast in 18-fodt lengths. Econ- 
omy in the use of steel is made possible by this 
type of construction. 

One of the great undertakings for transporting 
water now under way in this country is the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson Project for diverting 310,000 
acre feet of water annually from the western to die 
eastern slope of the continental divide through a 
13-mile tunnel. The water will be pumped 187 feet 
vertically through three conduits 87 inches in di- 
ameter. 

Another noteworthy water supply project under 
construction this year is the Second Mokelumne 
Aqueduct in northern California that will ulti- 
mately increase the system to 200 million gallons 
per day of water from the Sierra Nevada to the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, east of San 
Francisco. The work now under way consists of 
the installation of a new steel pipe line. To finance 
the work, $12 million was provided by a bond 
issue. The total cost is estimated to be $21.7 mil- 
lion. The new line follows closely an earlier plan 
which called for the progressive installation of 
booster pumps or of parallel lines to increase flow 
as the demand for water should increase. 

The first step was the installation of 6,100 ft. of 
60-inch steel pipe, %-inch thick, which was war 
suiplus material originally intended for Manila. 
The remaining portion of the line will be of 67- 
and 68-inch diameter steel pipe. All joints on the 
new line are to be welded; in the old line the field 
joints were riveted. Bids showed steel to be cheaper 
than concrete. The shell varies in thickness from 
% to % inch. It is lined with spun-cement mortar 
and covered with %-inch pre-stressed wire which 
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in turn is sprayed with a mortar coating %-inch 
thick. 

Preliminary work has been begun on a $S mil- 
lion tunnel project in die Pacific Gas Company’s 
$61 million Feather River hydroelectric develop- 
ment. It will be of a 26-foot horseshoe section 17,- 
800 ft. length, to be driven through solid granite, 
and will be completed in 1949. 

The San Diego Aqueduct, built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, was completed just before the be- 
ginning of 1948 and has been operated success- 
fully. Minor difficulties with small fish interfering 
with air relief valves have been experienced and 
corrected. The 7 tunnels along the line were de- 
signed to carry 100 million gallons per day, which 
is Ae full allocation of water to the city from the 
Colorado River supply. The aqueduct consists of 
149,142 feet of 48-inch reinforced concrete pipe; 
115,088 feet of 54-inch; 64,028 feet of 72-inch; 
and 9,840 feet of 96-inch reinforced concrete pipe. 
The tunnels vary in length from 500 feet to over a 
mile. 

It is interesting to note that wood pipe is still 
being used. A contract has been let for 3,600 feet 
of S6-inch pipe for St. John, N.B. This year, the 
40-ft. diameter diversion tunnel, which is 2,150 ft. 
long, at Downsville Dam on the Delaware Water 
Supply System for New York City was holed 
through. 

Among the other aqueducts under construction 
in 1948, the following are of interest: The Central 
Valley Project in California, by the Biurcau of Rec- 
lamation, for which $41.4 million has been ap- 
propriated by Congress, included the Frianl-Kem 
and Delta-Mendota canals, construction of which 
was to be pushed this year. The total lengdi of the 
former will be 153 miles, and of the latter, 120 
miles. Also the Bureau has under consideration the 
Santa Barbara project, to include a 6-mile tunnel 
and a 20-mile conduit. The city of Baltimore has 
advertised for bids for a 10-foot diameter water 
tunnel, 10 miles long. 

A $1.62 million contract for completion of the 
Salt Lake Aqueduct has been let for the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board of Salt Lake City. It calls for the 
installation of 7^ miles of 69-inch concrete pipe. 
The fully completed line will be 40 miles long and 
will carry water from a pumping station in Provo 
Canyon to Salt Lake City. — ^W. E. Howland 

ARABIA. A large peninsula in southwestern Asia. 
Area, approximately 1,000,000 sq. mi.; population, 
upwards of 10,000,000. The political subdivisions 
are Aden, Aden Protectorate, Bahrein (Bahrain), 
Kuwait (Koweit), Muscat and Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Trucial Oman, and Yemen. (See the sep- 
arate article on each country.) Other countries in 
the Midffie East with Arab-speaking populations, 
but not included under the heading "Arabia,” are 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria and Trans- 
jordan. The various parts of Arabia may be divided 
into two broad political categories: independent 
states, and territories under British sovereignty, 
protection or influence. 

They are all inhabited by almost solidly Moslem 
populations, though of diverse sects. The ancient 
Arab stock, still overwhelmingly predominant in 
the interior, has been diluted with African, Indian, 
Iranian and other elements along the coasts. Edu- 
cation is still largely religious in nature and con- 
ned to males, except where British or missionary 
influence has been felt. Economically the region is 
probably on the threshold of a renaissance due to 
the billions of barrels of oil in its subsoil, now in 
process of exploitation. 


ARAB LEAGUE AFFAIRS, The Arab 1 .oagu<*, ropresemt- 
ing Egypt, Syria, Lc^bunon, Ira(|, 'rransjordon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yvnum, was orj'ani/cfl in 1,945, 
In tlie face of expanding Zionisl the 

League aimed lo relations IxMwcen 

member states, eoordinali' liic ir policit's, and safe- 
guard their indepond(‘n(’(‘. At lirsl llu‘ ral(\stine 
war inspired coorclinaled I..(‘agtn‘ action, distinctly 
raising its prestige in the Aral) world, tlianks to 
genuine Arab fear not t)uly ol a limitcrd Zionist 
state, but also of furlhov Zionist <‘vp;insi(niisl i)r(\s- 
sure. The latter fear was fanned by l.irgc sculn 
Jewish immigration tind llu* belligen'ul stat<uneuts 
of Zionist supporters. 

The Loaguo’s legal argnnKMit lor anmul inter- 
vention was: United Nations jnrisdirtion was lim- 
ited to helping iranslvr go\enaiien( Ironi the 
departing British inatidal<‘ lo a staler i»aset| on the 
wishes of the niajority in Palest iiu*. 'Ibe Arabs 
could not accept as bimling ibe two-tliinls A.s- 
sembly vote for partition wlii<‘b to tlieni was UN 
tyranny. The League e()usi(l<T(‘d llial ;iino<* parti- 
tion and the r(‘sulting ert*allon of a Zionist stato 
were nnlawfnl, its imanlx'vs had to debaid iho 
right of Palosline\s niajorily lo e.sial»llsb a nnifi(‘d 
democratic slate. 

As iro mounted against lh<‘ tinited Stales and 
the Soviet Union, lH)li) of wliieh h:ul aetivtdy 
campaigned for i)arlilion, dcanonslralions broke 
out in me Arab (‘onutries. Parlienlarly dillienll was 
the position of those Arabs who had suppt)rtt:d the 
United States; for tiaan the AintTiean support of 
what all Arabs eonsid(‘,r(‘d ajiother fonn of VV(*st('rn 
imperialism was inennlible, partietilarly in the 
light of American unwillingiu’ss lo ae<’ept refug<'(!S 
itself. ModoraU's w(‘i’e. forecal to agre<* with ex- 
tremists that no coini)ronus(^ was possiI)l<». 

A secret League Ooniaal mecline, lo tllsi'uss 
action was followed l)y a series of eoidVreiuM'S 
both of Le.iigue repr(‘st‘nt;di\('s as a whole- and 
various leaders sei)arately. Stern slaUanenls were 
issued and fighting llarea uj) in Pah^sliiu* in spile 
of British elforts to maintain peat'e. Yet, the 
League Secretary C< antral, A/.'/am Pasha, eom- 
menting on a March switch in llu‘ Anatrh'un posi- 
tion toward trusteeship, sai<] lliat llm Aral)s would 
accept a truce if the J(‘ws did likewise. A lharut 
meeting in March ended will) a chieisiou lo insist 
on British proposals for a temporary 1n»sl(‘eship, 
a democratic govennnenl guaranttaang minority 
rights lo Tows and aeee|)ianp(' inlJ> Arab eonnlrics 
of Jews then detained in Cyprus. 

But military ovcaits and UN ih'bales ground on. 
The American naum to .supi)ort of partition and 
President Trumans preoipilale recognition ()f Is- 
rael while the American doh^gation was disenssing 
a UN trticc proposal confirim^d (‘arlier Arab sus- 
picions of American foreign polity aims. 

Even while attemiits were Ixang made to i)r(*scnt 
a unified front, undercurrents of coniliet dc^vel- 
oped, both between Arab count lu-s and within 
them. A May report indk-jil<*cl King Abdtillah of 
Transjordan and Syrian Pnjsideul Shukri al-Kuwatli 
met to relievo the .strain in llmir rolalions caused 
by Abdullah’s espousal of the "Greater Syria” plan 
envisaging a combination of Syria, Lebanon, Jraci, 
Transjordan, and Palestine, presumably under Ab- 
dullah. With the cslabllshmont of Isra<d in May 
Ae Arab League, and government rei>ri-.':ciil:ilives 
in it, faced a loss of prestige among llu*ir own 
people, which meant a setback for tht^ inodtfratc, 
Western-educated leadership, thereby conlribuling 
to the size and influence of the (ixlr(‘uust pan- 
Islamic Moslem Brotherhood. 

Meanwhile the various countries took economic 
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Hiitish Infuntuitiim SVrr/rrs 

GREENWICH OBSERVATORY is to hove a new home beside Hurstmonceau Castle in Sussex, En^lotul. The woricl-rocog- 
nhed Greenwich mean time will still be based on the zero meridian on which the old obscrvofory hot boon sHuoted. 


















British Information Services 

AFRICAN COiONIAL CONFERENCE, attended by about 
60 African Chiefs, opened at the Conference Hall in Lon- 
don, England. The Chiefs planned to stay for two months. 




|•U^ro^u'tnl PlioU) 

PARADOGS AID IN ALASKA RESCUE. Eskimo huskies ore 
trained to bring help to isolated airmen. The paradog has 
just been dropped from the cqbin of the rescue plone- 
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steps on their own. Eg 3 npt warned all shipping to 
stay out o£ territorial waters along a 20-mile coastal 
strip of southern Palestine. Iraq cut off oil through 
the pipeline ending at Haifa (under Zionist con- 
trol); its Director General of Economics said Iraq 
would only resume pumping if the refinery were 
placed under international control. An Anglo- 
American-French request to reopen was refused 
on December 27 until “the Arabs’ just demands are 
met.” Shortly after the UN partition resolution, the 
Arabian-American Oil Company had announced 
that work on its pipeline from Saudi Arabia had 
been temporarily stopped because of the attitude 
in Transjordan, Syria, and Lebanon on the UN 
vote. 



THE ARAB LEAGUE AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


In January, Syria’s President said Arab League 
policy would determine whether the pipeline’s 
right of way through Syria would be granted. After 
the League’s decision that no American companies 
should be permitted to lay pipelines across member 
states until the United States had changed its Pal- 
estine policy, Syria refused. But by year’s end the 
wavering front was reflected in two developments: 
( 1 ) the report that a special committee of experts 
from Egypt’s Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
had recommended establishing a Suez oil refinery 
in cooperation with American oil companies, and 
the resumption of talks for terminating the Saudi 
Arabian pipeline at an Egyptian port; and (2) a 
November meeting of Syrian and Lebanese leaders 
to reconsider the earlier pipeline decision. 

The latent conflicts crystallized with the League 
announcement on September 20 of the formation 
of an Arab Government for Palestine with head- 
quarters at Gaza. Transjordan’s King Abdullah in- 
formed the League he would not recognize the 
formation of a government “within the security 
zone of the Transjordan Government, which ex- 
tends from the Egyptian kingdom’s frontiers to 
the frontiers of Syria and Lebanon.” Nevertheless, 


the Gaza Government’s Prime Minister telegraphed 
the League diat “the inhabitants of Palestine, in 
the exercise of tibeir right to determine their own 
fate and in accordance with the decisions of the 
Arab League Political Committee, have decided to 
declare ^ Palestine ... an independent state 
. . . based on democratic principles.” 

An 11-man Cabinet was announced and an Oc- 
tober 1 meeting of the Assembly elected the Mufti, 
Haj Amin al-Husseini, its President. By the middle 
of October Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Egypt had 
recognized the Gaza Government. But not Trans- 
jordan. Abdullah ^pointed Omar Mattar Gover- 
nor ^General of Palestine areas held by Transjor- 
dan’s effective Arab Legion, and demanded disso- 
lution of the Government at Gaza. He said he was 
“determined to bring peace to the Arabs of Pales- 
tine and to avoid . . . disagreement among the 
Arab nations.” A week later tlie head of Transjor- 
dan’s delegation to the League meeting in Cairo 
denied a rumor that Transjordan would make a 
separate peace with Israel. 

A December 1 meeting in Jericho, of mayors of 
nearly all Arab-held towns, resolved to declare 
Palestine and Transjordan “an indivisible whole” 
with Abdullah as king. An electoral law was also 
drafted. Although the Transjordan Cabinet con- 
sented to Abduflah’s accepting the crown, he did 
not commit himself. Nevertheless the verbal storm 
descended on him and the League warned that it 
would take “serious action” against him unless he 
abandoned the plan. 

Iraq remained neutral in the debate, possibly 
because of close ties with Transjordan through the 
common Hashimite family rule. Abdullah’s Pales- 
tine supporters, taunting the others with failure to 
support the Palestine Arab cause effectively on the 
battle field, said that the Gaza Government repre- 
sented 80 people and their group of the Pal- 
estine Arabs. While the original MdFti, Haj Amin 
al-Husseini, continued to guide Gaza affairs Ab- 
dullah took it upon himself to appoint another 
Mufti. 

Although Britain’s Foreign Minister Ernest Bev- 
in had supported plans for unifying Transjordan 
and Arab Palestine ( as originally proposed by UN 
Mediator Count Bernadotte), the League split was 
embarrassing to Britain since her relations with 
neighboring Iraq and Egjq)t were equally impor- 
tant and delicate. While heated Arab words were 
exchanged, popular dissatisfaction with the Pales- 
tine outcome es^loded in a succession of serious 
demonstrations in the various countries. 

The Palestine conflagration pushed down to the 
bottom of the League’s agenda, matters of concern 
such as the status of Arab North Africa, the future 
of Libya, and the Dutch invasion of Indonesia. 
But League policies were supported in varying 
degrees at meetings of the UN and its constituent 
organizations by sympathetic Moslem states in- 
cluding Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. 

The various measures of coordination in com- 
mercial exchange proposed by the League’s Eco- 
nomic Committee contributed to the growth of 
interregional trade. The League supported in prin- 
ciple the formation of a UN Middle East Economic 
Commission; a UN Economic Affairs Department 
report having included a Middle East survey stress- 
ing the awakening interest of those nations in eco- 
nomic advancement. The agricultural officials 
from all Arab states participated in UN Food and 
Apiculture Organization conferences, considering 
unified programs for increasing Middle East food 
production (see also Palestine and individual 
countries). — ^Dorothea Seelye Franck 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. During 1948 archaeological acriv- 
ities were continued in most parts of the world. Ex- 
cavations were conducted largely by local authori- 
ties, but there were a number of foreign expedi- 
tions, on a less lavish scale tlian before the 
The effect of tlie past war is shown by the fact that 
many of the discoveries in Europe are a direct 
result of repairs being made following wartime 

damage. , , i ^ 

India. Commercial relations between the east 
coast of India and the Mediterranean at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era are suggested by recent 
discoveries at Sisupalgarh 2 miles east of Bhuba- 
neshwar. A fortified site, which may be the ancient 
Kalinganagara, capital of the emperor Kharvela, 
has yielded one type of potteiy showing Roman 
motives and clay bullae reminiscent of Roman 
coinage of ancient times. {Archaeological New$~ 
letter, No. 10.) 

Iraq. Discoveries of revolutionary importance for 
our Imowledge of Mesopotamian prehistory con- 
tinue to be made at Eridu where a second cam- 
paign took place last winter. The site of tlie seven 
successive predynastic temples reported last year 
was excavated down to bedrock, and a shrine 
located for each of its sixteen strata. In the lowest 
appeared a miniature shrine about 4 m. square 
ateady incorporating all the main features of later 
Sumerian temples, such as a niche-recessed altar 
and a central offering table with traces of burnt 
offerings. Associated with this temple of the 5th 
millennium n.c. and the lower strata is a new type 
of pottery, slightly re.‘!embhng tlie Tell Halaf and 
Samarra pottery of uvU-jIiitii Mesopotamia. This 
roves that the Ubaid people were not the ear- 
esl arrivals in southern Iraq, as was previously 
thought, but so far no traces of this new culture 
have been found on any other Sumerian sites, and 
thus Eridu s claim to high antiquity seems con- 
firined. In addition to the temple site, a cemetery 
containing over 1,000 graves of the ArUbaid 
period was partially excavated. These early 4th- 
millennium graves are rectangular, constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, and contain the usual pottery, 
as well as such unique offerings as a clay model 
of a sailing boat, a 6-inch fringe of black and 
white beads adorning a woman’s skirt, and the 
skeleton of a pet dog buried with his youthful 
owner and provided with a meat-bone for the 
afterworld. {Illustrated London News, Sept. 11, 
1948.) 

The remnants of a new law code about 200 
years older tlian tlie famed Hammurabi code have 
been discovered tliis past winter among the 2,500- 
3,000 cuneiform tablets from Tell Harmal, a for- 
tified site near Baghdad, being excavated by die 
Department of Antiquities. This new code of ca. 
1900 B.c. is in Old Babylonian; another, in Sume- 
rian, of ca. 1800 B.c. has recently been reported 
by Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania. We 
tlius now have valuable information as to two 
probable sources for the codification of Hammu- 
rabi. 

Egypt. At Helwan, the Early Dynastic cemetery 
across the Nile from Sakkarah, the 6lh campaign 
financed by King Farouk I, was undertaken last 
winter More than 5,000 tombs have already been 
opened, containirig the usual inventory of stone 
vases, jwelry, flint knives, and ivory statuettes 
conmaxable to those from Abydos, including a par- 
tmularly fine one of a kneeling hunchback. Exact 
chronology is furnished by mud jar-stoppers with 
rapressioris of royal seals, one being that of Den, 
fifth king of the 1st Dynasty. This site has neces- 
sitated a revision of the opinion that stone archi- 


tecture did not originate until lli<‘ 3rcl Dynasty, 
for several tombs use cut stone lor the lacing and 
flooring of underground chainbtTS. Tla* uMuarkablc 
preservation of flax cloth and human » ‘air, of as- 
sorted colprs, is noteworthy. {ILN, June 5 1948 ) 

Work was resumed last winter at Amarah m the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ’Hiis seat of tli(‘ d(*pnly of 
Kush in Ramesside tiines is muqm] among the 
towns of Pharaonic Egypt ])ecans<? ol its exe(‘Ilt‘nt 
preservation, buried under sand. In addition to the 
temple of Ramescs II discovered btaorc the war, 
die town itself is being cxeavatiKl and its luslon^ 
recovered from inscTiptions in tlic governors pal- 
ace. The site was r(^Iali\■cly slmrl Ii\('d (liom ca. 
1306-1080 B.c.) and shows tlir(‘t‘. hnilding periods 
with a later rcocciipation as a poor (ishing villagit. 
Its importance was due jiartly to its .slral<‘gic lo- 
cation on an island wlierc it could t‘ontrol iioth 
river and land travel, and partly lo the. exploita- 
tion of gold mines in the di'scrl. 'I'hc ahrnpl ahan- 
doiiment of the silo was apparently <‘aiisc<l by the 
silting up of the river chamu*! which math* Amarah 
part of me mainland and sul>j<‘(‘t to violent north 
winds and sand.storms. (//.A/. April 17, 1918.) 

Palestine. The Christinas issiu^ of JAfe 22, 

1947) reported pictorially vv]»al may 1k‘ ll^<^ earliest 
evidence for Christianity. A cl»amh<‘r tomb ol ibo 
1st century n.c. to Ibc Isl ccnluiy' a.o. wa.'^ tlis- 
covered in 1945 clo.se lo tb(i Jenisah‘m-bclbb‘b<an 
road, and its 14 os.suaries Jiavc siias' l>c<‘n the 
object of study by E, Ij. Sukenik. 'IVai ol ibem arc 
conventional, but four suggc.st a family with (Ibris- 
tian affiliations: one has a Cre^ek cross in <’barcoal 
on each side; two are inscrilxul in (Ii‘<*ck with 
the Jewish name ‘‘Josiis;” and oiu? in llchriw with 
a name deciplitTc'd as “Simeon Barsaba,'* sngg(*s- 
tive of the di.seiplcs Joseph Harsahas and Judas 
Barsabas mentioned in Actu, If Prof. Sukimik’s 
readings and intcrpreUiUons a('cci)|cd, this find 
is one of paramount import anc(?, evid(*m‘<‘ for 
Christianity perhaps conli‘inporary with Christ 
himself. (See also American Journal of Arrhaool- 
ogy 1947, pp. 351 ff.) 

Manuscripts of the Old Tcjslanuuit ar<i iiarl of 
the most important mamiscript find in rectail years, 
a deposit of vellum scrolls discovcri^cl liy Ih'dnin 
smugglers in a cave near the D(*ad S(‘a, 'I’1k,\s(? in- 
clude an almost c()mpl<it(^ licbn’w <‘opy of Isaiah 
not later than 100 ii.c. and a llchnw conmuailary 
on Habakhik, and are about I, ()()() yi'urs oldt^ 
than any previou.sly known Old T(\slaincnt manu- 
scripts. {Newsletter No. 9.) 

Turkey. Discoveries of groat cpigraphieal imiior- 
tance are perhaps tlu'. most signiiicant n^sidt of 
current excavations. At Karalepe, a lat(‘ IliUitc 
castle in the mountainous r<*gion north<‘ast of 
Adana, the University of Istanbul lias discovcn‘d 
on one of the three gateways with flanking lions 
and sphinxes bilingual inscriptions, in hi- 

eroglyphs and an old St'milic .script. 'I’lio latter 
thus furnish an important clue to llie decipher- 
ment of tlie hitherto mysterious hicroglvphic script. 
At Labranda, mountain-sanclnarv of /t‘ns, wlujrc 
a Swedish exi)edition has just Ix’gun work, two 
fairly extensive inscriptions in Carian hav(j Ixuin 
found and should greatly increase our scant knowl- 
edge of this language. 

The year 1947 saw the concluding season of 
Sir Leonard Woolley’s important excavations at 
Tell Atchana (Alalakh) near Antioch. Tlu^ dis- 
coveries are too numerous lo b(j r<n)ortcd in full, 
but attention may be called to th<; elaborate* fiincjr- 
ary ritual of a Ilittito king rcconslrncU'd from 
evidence beneatli tlie funerary chapel of the 18th- 
century B.c. monarch, Yarim-Liin. Although the 
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excavations had to be cut short, due to mechanical 
diflSculties, before the actual cremation um and 
funeral offerings were reached, they did reveal 
within a great pit an amazing ritual of superim- 
posed mud-brick chapels and purification through 
burning and strewing of earth. 

Cyprus. This island was the scene of excavations 
by the local department as well as French, Swed- 
ish, and American expeditions during the 1947-48 
season. Mention may be made of Dikaios’ dis- 
covery of a new Neolithic site at Sotira, a few 
miles inland from Kourion; of the continued 
French excavations at the Late Bronze Age site 
of Enkomi v'hich confirmed and made more pre- 
cise tlie important discoveries reported last year; 
and of the University of Pennsylvania’s clearing 
of die Sacred Way leading to the Temple of 
Apollo Hylates at Kourion. Important new evi- 
dence for tlie Greek colonization of Cvprus comes 
from a Swedish excavation last spring at Sinda 
about 20 miles east of Nicosia, where a Late 
Bronze Age citadel with massive walls and gate- 
ways was explored. Mycenaean pottery of a late 
type hitherto almost non-existent on the island was 
found in abundance in a stratum preceding de- 
struction by fire in the early 12th century b.c. 
This pottery, apparendy locally made, has no direct 
antecedents in Cyprus and points to the arrival of 
new Greek settlers in the general period of the 
Trojan War. 

Greece. Gratifying word has come diat the mu- 
seums of Athens are being reopened. The most 
ambitious excavation was the 13th American cam- 
paign in the Atlienian Agora last spring. Concerned 
mainly widi clearing and study of Imown monu- 
ments prior to the erection of a museum, the ex- 
cavation did make several significant new finds: 
a large building of the 5th century at the west 
foot of the Areopagus, tentatively identified as one 
of the law-courts or dikasteria; a richly furnished 
cremation grave of the early Geometric period (ca. 
900 B.c.) containing among other offerings two 
pairs of miniature terracotta shoes; and a superb 
marble torso of a youth, a Greek original or the 
Classical period belonging stylistically with the 
Pardienon frieze and other works or the third 
quarter of the 5th century. Its scale and preserva- 
tion suggest its attribution to the lost pedimental 
composition of die Hephaisteion (Theseion). 

Aldiough on a small scale this past year, die 
American excavations at Corinth had the good for- 
tune to reveal long-awaited evidence for a Myce- 
naean settlement. Over 50 years of excavation had 
uncovered no traces of habitation in the 2nd mil- 
lennitim, despite Homeric testimony that Corinth 
was a wealthy and powerful city. Tliis mystery is 
now e^lained by the fact that the Late Bronze 
Age city is to be sought to the east of the later 
Agora in a region hitherto undug, commanding 
Peirene and other springs. The evidence comes 
from diree rough-hewn pits near the Julian Basil- 
ica, which, although reused in later periods, were 
evidently cut in the Mycenaean period, probably 
as storage rooms under a large building. The south- 
ern pit contained at the bottom a deposit of Myce- 
naean pottery, including a fine early 13th-century 
krater decorated with chariot scenes. {ILN, Aug. 
28, 1948.) 

New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts 
reopened excavations, under the direction of Karl 
Lehmann, at Samothrace diis summer. Their main 
task was the installation of their prewar finds in 
a new museum. 

Italy. Most of the digging was in the hands of 
local regional departments, but a French excava- 


tion was active at the Etruscan site of Volsinii, and 
the American Academy in Rome began excavations 
at another Etruscan settlement, Cosa, in the spring. 

From Rome it is reported that one of the horses" 
heads from the West Pediment of the Parthenon 
has come to light in the basement of the Belvedere 
Museum, and that traces of tlie Republican city- 
wall have been revealed in the construction of a 
new underground station. 

The repair of bomb damage at Palestrina has 
disclosed a monumental architectural ensemble de- 
signed by Sulla’s architects to connect the new cits'” 
in the plain with the citadel which was redesigned 
as a grandiose sanctuary of Fortune. 

Recent excavations of the archaic cemetery of 
Montelusa at Agrigento have produced evidence 
for the presence of strong bodies of Greek settlers 
before uie official founding of tlie city in 582 b.c. 

The year 1948 marked the bicentennial of ex- 
cavations at Pompeii, commemorated with a special 
program. Ground is being cleared for a new mu- 
seum to replace the one which was destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

France. Excavations at Marseilles, France, oc- 
casioned German dynamiting of the “quartier du 
Vieux-Port,” have laid bare the ancient city, 
founded as Massalia by Phocaean Greeks ca. 600 
b.c. Remains of a Greek theater, the first uncovered 
in France, the pavement of the Agora, the Greek 
beach and Roman docks are among the most im- 
portant discoveries. 

The remains of a 2nd or 3rd-century a.d. Ro- 
man bath have been recovered during excavations 
this spring beneath the gardens of the Cluny Mu- 
seum in Paris. ( Newsletter No. 8. ) 

Holland. Two Roman temples, among the first 
pagan religious buildings discovered in this coun- 
try, were revealed in the summer of 1947 in the 
course of repair to the war-damaged Reformed 
Church at Elst. The earlier temple belongs to the 
beginning of our era, tlie second which had a 
Corinthian peristyle is probably 2nd century. 

British Isles. Medieval frescoes, which had been 
whitewashed at the time of the Reformation, have 
recently been uncovered in the Church of St. An- 
drew, Pickworth, Lincolnshire. Their presence be- 
came Suspected during the war when bomb con- 
cussions knocked loose some of the whitewash. In 
addition to a Last Judgment over the chancel arch, 
the paintings consist of an Ascension and a French 
Morality of the Three Living and Three Dead, and 
can be dated ca. 1380. ( ILN. Jan. 3, 1948. ) 

A Celtic farmstead of the 8th to 10th centuries 
was excavated at Lissue near Lisburn in North 
Ireland. In its later period it consisted of one large 
circular building 120 feet in diameter with central 
hearth and concentric rows of wooden posts sup- 
porting a flat sod roof. Among the most interest- 
ing finds are an oak swinging chum 2 feet high 
mounted with iron bands, a slate slab witli 22 in- 
cised ornamental patterns, probably used by an 
itinerant metal-worker for tracing his designs, and 
a number of fragments of leather boots of a t 3 ^e 
previously unknown. (ILN. Jan. 10, 1948.) 

Mexico. Excavations by Mexican archaeologists 
have been continued at Xochicalco, the city of the 
Toltec predecessors of the Aztecs in central Mex- 
ico, and at Monte Alban the center of the Zapotec 
civilization which lasted from ca. 400 b.c. to 1400 
a.d. The former site shows interesting Mayan 
connections in the lltlr century, and tlie latter site 
is distinguished by a series of reliefs of dancers 
carved in a vigorous realistic manner and dating 
to the first period. (ILN. Jan. 17 and Apr. 10, 
1948.) 
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United States. Considerable activity took place in 
t-Tiig country during the past year, mainly under 
the auspices of State universities and the Federal 
government. No less than seven universities had 
summer field sessions for graduate and undergrad- 
uate credit. The River Basins Survey under the 
supervision of the Smitlisonian Institution con- 
ducted large-scale reconnaisance and surface sla- 
veys in the Great Plains and Missouri River Basin, 
in areas to be flooded by the construction of 
projected dams. 

Attention is called to the new popular periodical 
Archaeology, nublished by the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, and to the new section, Ar- 
chaeological News, in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, which presents in its four issues a 
complete coverage of current discoveries in the 
Near East, Classical Lands, Europe, and America. 
See Anthropology. — Sara A. Immerwahr 

ARCHERY. Larry Hughes of Burbank, Cal., won the 
national target title, the women’s championship be- 
ing won by Jean Lee of Greenfield, Mass. The 
men’s team laurels went to the Ozark Archery Club 
of Springfield, Mo., and the women’s crown to the 
Golden Gate Archers of San Francisco, Cal. E. H. 
Perkins of Oakland, Cal., took honors with the 
crossbow. 

Other national champions were Jack Stuart, Aus- 
tin, Tex., flight, regular style; Verne Trittin, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, womens flight, regular style; 
Paul Berry, Middletown, Ohio, flight, free style; 
Ruth Diffendal, Osborn, Ohio, women’s flight, free 
style; Russ Reynolds, Cleveland, Ohio, clout, 180 
yards; Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N.J., women’s clout, 
140 yards; Verne Trittin, women’s clout, 120 yards; 
Roy Dill, San Diego, Cal., field, and Mrs. Henry 
Bitzenburger, Los Angeles, Cal., women’s field. 

— ^Thomas V. Haney 

ARCHITECTURE. Wars bring an aftermath of archi- 
tectural change. After World War I, there was a 
drawing together; after World War II, apparently 
a drawing apart of different major regions, despite 
the basic similarities that distinguish an age. In 
Europe, during 1948, the functional emphasis was 
weakened. Some architects, although they still 
built on the earlier functional forms, sought for 
more spontaneity rather than logic in arrangement, 
more refinement and invention in detail rather 
than the former restraint. Others interrupted the 
modern movement altogether, by a return to clas- 
sicism influenced, knowingly or not, by Hitler’s 
style evolved under Albert Speer; in both cases 
the deviation was explained on grounds of ‘liu- 
manness” contrasted with an imputed superhuman, 
or inhuman, austerity. In the Soviet Union, an- 
other sphere of influence, the earlier tenets of 
Marxism were being stood on their head; archi- 
tecture was officially promoted that should be na- 
tionalistic (especially in Russia itself, where the 
tradition was discovered” to have been influenced 
much less by Europe than had been previously 
supposed) and regional, and subject to popular 
taste^^ and based dSinitely on the cultural “inherit- 
ance’ as opposed to Western architecture which 
propaganda^ associated entirely with the “deca- 
dence” of “constructivism” and “mechanization” 
rather than to “the human soul.” In Latin America, 
by contrast, there was continued brilliant develop- 
ment on lines laid down originally by Le Corbu- 
sier, romantically modem, ever more richly plastic 
and colorful; a trend with some echoes in France 
and Italy. In the U.S, the trend was setting in ever 
more strongly toward “modem” architecture, with 


some voices raised in favor of mon^ * liumainsin” 
(but the practice modified, as it was noi in ICti- 
rope, by the strongly coIktciU crontivfiu'ss of 
Frank Lloyd Wright) and again with otluT anJu- 
tects delibeialoly prnclieing the rostrainl: of iimro 
honest and slraigh.fons'Jiid form, and y<‘l anollu?r 
group, strongly technological in bonl, carrying tlu? 
earlier functionalism forward into a rounded “cn- 
vironmental” development for which both hhiropc 
and Russia lacked the technical in<*ans. 

A good deal of this architoctnnd i)racli(‘<* and 
discussion was rather narrowly conliiu‘d in its Ix^ar- 
ing on building as a whoh*. For r<^t‘onslrnclion, in 
Europe, materials wore badly liinil<*d; England, 
where such material was slring<‘nlly ralion<*d in 
favor of residential, school, and liospilal building, 
was doing bettor than countri(^s such as Italy with 
no controls. The French MinisltT of Hc(‘onstrii<'- 
tion developed interesting regional plans, along 
Le Corbusier lines, of which ac^cs'plaiieit ])y the 
arch-conservative popnlaliou was dubious; (hT- 
many’s elforts, under hydra-lusulixl oi‘(aipation, 
were pitifully distorted and mcag(‘r. In <‘onnlri(\s 
within die Soviet sphere, .sonu*, lik<» Poland, nm<lti 
rather rapid progress, especially in (ho advaticed 
replanning and slow n'lviiildiug of Warsaw. Otlu'rs, 
such as Czechoslovakia, which had been in the 
advance guard of European l(‘<*linology, sulfertxl 
badly by being coupled with ((‘clinically rolarthul 
Russia. 

United States Architecture. By (‘OnS(‘ryaliv<^ (*alcu- 
lations, building construc'tion activity for H)*I8 r<*p- 
resented approxiniatctly 10,000 million dollars ( F. 
W. Dodge figures for 37 Eastern state’s, iilus allow- 
ance for Western slates). 7110 Bureati of i«a1)or 
StalisLics reported construction of approximately 
950,000 dwelling units. 

Architectural events of major significaiu'e in- 
cluded the conclusion in February of the "Jcllerson 
National Expansion Memorial (Jompotilion” for St. 
Louis, on which an Association of the same name 
expended $100,000. First prizes ($50,000 in all) 
went to a team compostal of Saaritam, LSaarinow 
and Associates, Architects, and oth<‘rs (Eero Saari- 
nen, designer; J. Henderson Barr, a.ssociat(‘ d(\sign- 
er; Alexander Girard, painter; Lily Saarinen, .sculp- 
tor; Dan Kilcy, landscape arciIiiU’cl). ’Flic, out- 
standing feature (ff th<^ design, a proposed 550-fi. 
high parabolic arch of stainless sli^cl, .s>':nbolizing 
the “gateway to the West,” was plaeijd as to irann^ 
a vista, from across the Mississippi, to tlic Old 
Court House; tlic waterfront area as a whole being 
treated as an informal park which with artful sim- 
plicity and spaciousness aecommodattid a Ix^anti- 
fully organized grouping of lh<^ reqnisitt* cultural 
and recreational buildings and faeilili(‘s. 'I’ln; jury, 
headed by W. W. Wurstcr, haihxl this design as a 
“work of architectural gcniu.s” promising to “rank 
among the nation’s ^eatest monuments.' Depend- 
ent on Congressional appropriations for execution, 
the design was still a paper conc‘(‘pt at year’s end. 

If direct observation of finished buildii^s is 
substituted for abstract discussion among clilTorent 
schools of thought, there can be discovered a ricjh 
variety irrespective of label. Mature accomplish- 
ment prevailed in 1948, especially among lKnise.s. 
The house of Hugh Stubbins, Jr., for himself, at 
Lexington, Mass., was exhibited by tin; Masoum of 
Modem Art along with a new hotise for himself 
by Marcel Breuer at New Canaan, Ckmn. (with 
a compact plan and a remarkable “floating” qual- 
ity due to sophisticated use of carpenter-built ex- 
pedients for cantilevering out the Jiotisft Ix'yond 
its basement), and a house in Cliicago by Ralph 
Rapson, all of them selected as outstanding post- 
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war houses. Breuer achieved a larger house outside 
Williamstown, Mass., that might be considered his 
masterpiece to date. Its long raking “butterfly” 
roof fit it handsomely to the Berkshire hills, and 
was carried out as a dramatic visor shading the 
outdoor terrace; stone fences running out from the 
glass walls served to anchor the house sculpturally 
to the ground; spatial sequences were woven know- 
ingly in and out of rooms, courts, passages, and 
even through high roof openings of a plan splen- 
didly adapted to an active sports-loving life. 

In Florida, Twitchell and Rudolph were creating 
a series of strongly architectural houses; very dif- 
ferent again was tlie very spontaneous, easy, un- 
forced character of the M. P. Davison house at 
Fresno by Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, and a 
group of houses by Henry Hill remarkably blend- 
ing the architectural discipline of a Harvard train- 
ing with the naturalness of the West. Republica- 
tion of Walter Gropius' house for himself at Lin- 
coln, Mass., in House 6* Garden after ten years of 
use showed how wide of the mark those critics had 
been who accused him of mere mechanization. Un- 
der fuU planting development and continued oc- 
cupancy the strong geometry had taken on a noble 
full-blooded ^ace and dignity. 

On a far wider base, the year witnessed a cou- 
ple of inilostones willi the marketing of the Lustron 
prefabricated house of porcelain enamel at a fairly 
large scale, an unusually acceptable product for 
“ordinary people”; on the other hand the Harmon 
Corporation wound up an operation that once 
looked promising, by setting up its full remaining 
stock of prefabricated houses on a Long Island 
site. For Bemis Foundation, Carl Koch developed 
a highly attractive little house, the “Acorn,” to be 
transported folded on a truck, and literally to un- 
fold its story on the site. 

In tlie apartment house field, too, a log jam was 
broken when New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy jointly began construction of a 12-story, 1,000- 
room, 261-apartment building facing the Charles 
River Basin in Cambridge, jMass., on a building 

E lan hitherto unique in tlie United States, and 
iglily attractive in its consequences. It was the 
so-called “skipfloor corridor” plan, meaning that 
elevators stop at corridors on only every third floor^ 
so that apartments on intermediate floors (reachea 
by short stairs ) go transversely through the build- 
ing, from wall to wall, and consequently have 
through-ventilation. Also, the nature of this plan 
type made it possible to give every apartment, 
without exception, a living room ( with living bal- 
cony) faced both to the view and the sun. The 
fact tliat die architects had put the building 
through the Cambridge building code gave cour- 
age to architects elsewhere, doing apartments for 
insurance investors or public housing authorities, 
tiiat they might escape the boredom of planning 
all large apartments as crosses, or double crosses, 
or modified crosses in their layout. The new type 
can be made up of building elements in the form 
of long, thin, up-ended slabs. (Architects were 
M.LT. staff members Wm. Hoskins Brown, Carl 
Koch, Robert Kennedy, Vernon DeMars, Ralph 
Rapson; engineers, Thomas Worcester, Inc.) 

Among commercial buildings, a major opus was 
the Cincinnati Terrace Plaza Hotel, by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, with its base raised eight stories 
above the ground (two large stores underneath), a 
spacious roof terrace taking all the setback re- 
quirements in a single step. The hotel was distin- 
guished not only by carefully redesimed guest 
rooms (more like living lounges than the custom- 


ary bedrooms) but by die use of modem murals 
and sculpture in public rooms (the gay bright- 
colored Miro mural occupying the only solid-wall 
segment of an intimate, glass-encircled roof res- 
taurant; die more successful Steinberg mural in 
the large dining room at terrace level, with witty 
calligraphic things and creatures more nearly afloat 
against the background and thus continuing die 
“sky” effect of the contiguous glass). 

Another ambitious commercial building was 
Harris Armstrong’s headquarters building for 
American Stove Company at St. Louis, a colorful 
cubic composition (diough not in best propor- 
tions) on a glass base, widi careful daylighting for 
offices and a striking lobby enhanced by Noguchi's 
sculptured ceiling abstraedy suggesting foundry 
processes and forms. Large numbers of stores were 
finished in the familiar modern streamlined ba- 
roque (e.g.^ Wurdeman & Beckett’s Pasadena store 
for Bullock's ) ; much rarer was the rich simplicity 
of the Knoll furniture showroom in New York, en- 
hanced by Herbert Matter’s spatial fancies in in- 
expensive string; the year’s masterpiece might have 
been Rafael Soriano’s seed store in San Francisco 
for Hallowell, its impact being that of nothing but 
an extremely pleasant seed store, and the extremely 
subtle architectural devices being apparent to none 
but the close student. 

Educational buildings made rapid strides, par- 
ticularly the University of Miami, with its splendid 
master plan by Marion Manley, university archi- 
tect, and Robert Law Weed & Associates. The first 
classroom and dormitory buildings, finished dur- 
ing the year, were brilliant solutions for a sub- 
tropical climate, and with clean and more than 
satisfactory contemporary form. Public schools 
continued to be in the architectural vanguard; 
probably the most satisfactory solution of the year 
was Bamberger & Reid’s little addition to the Fair- 
fax school near San Francisco, producing a happy 
and euphoric environment without that patroniz- 
ing attitude toward children by adults. 

Among hospitals, in which there was enormous 
activity, an outstanding completion was that of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research in 
New York, again by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
immediately adjoining the Memorial Hospital. 
Church work lagged in quality, since it was in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain either funds or skilled 
hands, in drafting room or on site, to execute the 
archaic models considered suitable for religious 
purposes, while there was reluctance on the part 
of churdi boards to accept the interpretation of 
divinity as ever-new creation. An outstanding 
little church was the Episcopal chapel, the Cl-iurcn 
of St. Clement, at Alexandria, Va., by Joseph H. 
Saunders, Jr. It was based upon an entirely win- 
dowless and air-conditioned interior, with congre- 
gation of 400 divided so as to face the center, not 
me end, of the haU; at this center was the altar 
and above it a plain oak cross hung from the ceil- 
ing. In an interior otherwise as dark as a motion 
picture house, the altar, cross, and pulpit were 
spotlighted in such manner as to suggest being 
self-luminous, and an atmosphere was created con- 
ducive to quiet meditation. 

Industrial buildings remained in the same trends 
as before. Architecturally, a distinguished though 
not exciting result was obtained by Gropius in the 
Greensboro, N.C., plant of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Had there been the same degree 
of happy skill in the Johnson & Johnson program 
of humanized factories in rural setting, they might 
have raised themselves to a very nigh rank of 
architectural achievement. — ^Douglas Haskell 
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ARGENTINA. A Federal Republic of South America. 
The Andean highlands occupy approximately one- 
third of the country; the remainder consists of 
plains. In the lower plateaus of the northwest, the 
climate is subtropicS and dry in the winter. In 
the eastern part, tlie climate is wet and temperate, 
and in the high Andean Plateaus and the southern 
steppes, it is cold and arid. 

Area and Population. Area, 1,079,965 square 
miles. Population, 16,107,876 (1947). Principal 
cities: Buenos Aires (capital), Rosario, Cordoba, 
Tucuman, La Plata and Santa Fe. 

Education and Religion. Over 85 percent of the 
population are literate. Primary education is free 
and compulsory. In 1946, there were a total of 
14,759 elementary schools witli an enrollment of 
2,081,521 students; 459 public secondary schools 
with 148,568 students; 584 private secondary 
schools of various kinds, with an enrollment of 49,- 
515, and six large universities. According to the 
Constitution, the government supports the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to be President of the Re- 

g ublic, it is necessary to belong to that faitli, al- 
lough the Constitution also provides for freedom 
of worship. 

Production. Agriculture, stock raising, and manu- 
facturing are the principal occupations. Estimated 
yields of the principal agricultural crops in 1947 
were (metric tons) : wheat, 5,615,000; corn, 5,815,- 
000; barley, 1,235,000; flaxseed, 1,034,000; oats, 
831,000; sugar cane, 7,444,600; sunflower seed, 

688,000. Pastoral products: number of cattle 
slaughtered in 1946, 7,140,000; sheep, 11,820,000; 
pigs, 2,550,000. Packinghouse output in 1946 
(metric tons): beef, 592,000; lamb, 175,000; pork, 
114,000; wool, 238,000. Monthly averages or 
industrial products in 1947 (metric tons) included 
cotton yam, 5,490; butter, 4,300; cheese, 6,900. 
The production of crude petroleum during tlic year 
1948 was estimated at 23,248,000 barrels, as com- 
pared witli the production for the year 1947 of 

21,847,000 barr^ (in 1948 the daily average 
totaled 63,500 barrels). In 1946 the production 
of wine was 894,000,000 liters, and beer 252,- 
000,000 liters. Mineral production in 1946 in- 
cluded 76,000 metric tons of metallic ores and 

14,987,000 of non-metallic ores. 

Foreign Trade. Total exports in 1947 amounted to 
$1,587,900,000; imports to $1,308,300,000. Exports 
in the previous year totaled 3,973,100,000 pesos 
(one peso is equivalent to 0.24 U.S. dollars); im- 
ports 2,331,700,000 pesos. The United Kingdom 
continued to be the leading market for exports in 
that year, followed by the United States, France, 
Belgium, and Brazil. The United States was the 
chief supplier of imports, followed by Brazil, the 
United Kingdom, and Sweden. Argentina’s trade 
in 1948 continued to increase and during the first 
three months, exports totaled approximately 1,740,- 
000,000 pesos, imports 1,577,000,000 pesos. 
i Transportation. Argentina has the largest rail- 
transportation system in Latin America, covering 
i4S,252 km. which in 1947 transported 751,000,000 
passenger-kilometers, and 1,301,000,000 net ton- 
kilometers of freight. Tlrere are important national 
airlines, in addition to numerous foreign-owned 
lines that link the country with the rest of the 
world. In - 1946, there were approximately 300 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 354,000. On 
Mar. 16, 1948, a decree was issued by the govem- 
jnent requiring that aU imports and exports be 
handled on Argentine rather than on foreign ships. 
Argentina has 253,115 miles of highway; nearly 
half a million motor vehicles; 1,336,000 radio sets, 
and 460,857 telephones. 


Finance. The budget for 1947 was 2,523,700,000 
pesos. Internal public d<ibt in 1046 aniounted to 

10,721,200,000 pesos and the cxt<^rnal d<l)t to 100,- 

100.000. 000 pesos. Clold exchange holdings at iho 
end of 1947 amounted to $1,071,100,000 indicat- 
ing a decline of about 38 ptjrccMil over the ])rcvious 
year. Currency in circulation on the same date 
amounted to 4,674,000,000 pesos ai\d dc^posits to 

6.247.000. 000 pesos. A severe (exchange control 
has been csliiblished. Cost of living in Oec'eniber, 
1947, was 192, taking 1937 as the bast^ y(‘ar. 

Government. Argentina is a federal numblie, eom- 

§ osed of 14 provinces, 9 lorriloric^s ami a fedt'ral 
istrict. The constitution of May 1, 1853 is still 
in force, with several anK‘udm<‘nts. Legislative 
power corresponds to a (lougress rormcul by a 
Chamber of Deputies and a Senate. 'Fben^ are two 
Senators for each provinei'. and two for lb(‘ I''ed<‘ral 
District, elected for nine y<‘ars. l)epiili(‘s ar<i 
elected for four years, in tlu' proporlioti of out' for 
each 33,000 inhabitants or a fraction no small(‘r 
tlian 16,500. The Prcsid(?nt and Viei* Pr(‘sidtMil are 
chosen by an electoral college for a term of six 
years. Juan Domingo Pc'ron was <4oelt‘<l Pn'sideut 
on Feb. 24, 1946, and look ()nie(* on Jniu* 4, lOKi. 

Events, 1948. Early in January, llK^ i^olilieal cli- 
mate of Argentina was aflVelctl by I bo partial 
elections to be held in March, and l)y iho (^Iforts 
of tire fivc-yefir plan. Inlt'rnalional altcadion was 
focused* on the developnH'nl of enVcliv{*. oomnuT- 
cial agreements witli European eoimtrios and with 
neighboring T^atin Anjori(‘an stales. 

Partial elections. Elections Were held early hi 
March and helped restore' a h^gal status to the 
province of Buenos Ain's, wliiiJi luul bo<in tinder 
an unconsLilnlional situation since' the d(' facto 
government of 1943. Of more iniporlam'c to the 
nation as a whole were the I'lcclions to HU 83 
vacancies in the (Ihainber of Depntk's. llio P«- 
ronisla Party xfiayod up the success of ilieir jtolii'v 
of economic nuLiomilism, notably the acijnisition 
of the British-owned railroad, width was cele- 
brated with due pomp. The elections ga\‘c the 
Poronistas a total of 446,307 voles with 1,09 steals 
in the new Congress, against 247,474, or 49 st'ats, 
for the opposition. The victory encouraged the 
Peronistas to ])lan a constitutional amendnuait, un- 
der which Peron may be rccjlcctc^d when his term 
expires in 1952. 

Commercial Internationalism, Duo to her advan- 
tageous economic position with rtigard to Iier 
neighbors, Argentina succeeded in signing sni)i)le- 
mentary agreements with Bolivia to utupiire 8,000,- 
000 tons of tin annually for five years, as wtsll as 
other merchandise; Argentina to contribute 2,000,- 
000 iiesos for the establisliment of a dc\'elopment 
corporation in Bolivia. On Ax^ril 3, a commercial 
treaty was signed with Spain, allowing a cn*dit 
of 1,750,000 pesos to be used in the pnrebasc of 
foodstuffs in Argentina; Franco’s go\'ernnKuit to 
construct ships for Argentina in Spanisli shipyards, 
and a general warehouse in a fro(' zone of iIk' Port 
of Cadiz to serve commerce between the two (‘oim- 
toes. This credit covers a four-year period, <'xpir- 
ing in 1951. Democratic groups oiiposod the treaty 
on the grounds that it would serve to bolster the 
difficult economic situation of Spain. 

On June 12th, economist Miguel Miranda, con- 
sidered one of the most influential men in Argen- 
tina today, stated that his country would not vary 
its policy with regard to prices on export foodstuffs, 
in view of the high prices Argentina is forced to 
pay abroad for manufactured arlicU's. lie added 
that the agreement regulating the prifjo of wheat 
was directly intended to affect Argciitina, since 
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tiiie signatory nations, notably the United States 
and Great Britain, did not adhere to its principles 
with regard to their own export goods. 

Inter-American Cooperation. At the end of March, 
a political rapprochement with Mexico was seen. 
The Presidents of both countries made radio 
speeches, in which they underlined their feelings 
as to the importance of maintaining world peace, 
and against imperialism. A few days later. Presi- 
dent Peron spoke again for world peace and in 
favor of social justice and economic independence. 
This was interpreted as an efiFort to prepare a solid 
inter-American front for the coming Bogota Con- 
ference (see below International Events.) 

Parliamentary Crisis. In June, a serious parliamen- 
tary crisis affected the country. Opposition deputy 
Ernesto Sanmartino commented in Congress, in 
strong terms, on the suppression of pohtical free- 
dom established by the Peronista government. The 
Peronista deputies considered the remarks ofPen- 
sive to the President, and entertained a motion ask- 
ing for the expulsion of Deputy Sanmartino, which 
was approved by Congress. The 42 deputies of 
Sanmartino’s Radical Party resigned from Con- 
gress, thus removing one of the few remaining 
active opposition forces, which lent Peron s govern- 
ment a semblance of democracy. Before the inci- 
dent,, the Radical deputies had strongly opposed the 
Peronista proposal for a workers' university, be- 
cause of the partisan ideology behind the project. 
They also attacked the absolute control over edu- 
cation in institutions of higher learning. 

Attempt on Peron^s Life. On September 24, the 
government announced that a serious plot to assas- 
sinate President Peron and his wife had been dis- 
covered. According to the police, the attempt was 
to have been carried out on October 12, Columbus 
Day. Many arrests were made, among them two 
naval chaplains, other members of the navy, a 
Catholic priest, and labor leaders. The sensational 
aspect of the plot was the official accusation made 
by the government against John F. Criffilh, former 
Cultural Attache of the U.S. embassy in Buenos 
Aires, who was removed from his post last spring, 
charged with participation in a bank employees' 
strike. From Montevideo, where Griffith resided, he 
energetically denied the accusations, stating that 
he had had no contact with Argentina for several 
months. President Per6n himseff singled out and 
accused Mr. Griffith in a public speech. 

The announcement of the plot caused a number 
of pro-government rallies, and tlie General Con- 
federation of Workers declared a 14-hour sympathy 
strike. The Peronista press took advantage of the 
opportunity to express their nationalism, and vio- 
lently attacked “Yankee imperialism.” The plot had 
one serious political effect in die resignation of 
Minister of the Navy, Admiral Fidel Anadon, 
who also held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, due 
to the absence of Juan Atilio Bramuglia, at that 
time representing the government at the UN meet- 
ings in Paris. It was rumored that his resignation 
was due to the Navy chaplains' complicity in the 
affair. The chaplains were suspended by a decision 
adopted by all the bishops of the nation. The 
investigation of Griffith's participation was still 
under way in December, 1948, when the Argen- 
tine Chief of Police went to Montevideo for an 
interview with President Batlle of Uruguay. The 
parties of the opposition denied all association 
with the plot and several deputies demanded a 
congressional investigation. 

International Front. In the world affairs of the 
year, Argentina took an active part. Most important 
events were her claims to Antarctic lands, her ener- 


getic intervention at the Bogotd Conference, and 
me preeminent role played by Prime Minister 
Bramuglia in the UN Security Council. 

Early in the year. President Gonzalez Videla of 
Chile started a campai^ to claim part of the Ant- 
arctic territories for his country, he found warm 
support in Argentina, whose important interest in 
that region does not conflict with Chile's. Argen- 
tina's traditional policy has always been non-rec- 
ognition of Great Britain's sovereimty over the 
Falkland Islands, in spite of the good political and 
economic relations maintained with the United 
Kingdom. Her support of Chilean claims was in- 
terpreted as a plan to reopen the issue of the Falk- 
land Islands and an effort to reach a compromise 
with regard to Argentina’s claims. The Buenos 
Aires press stressed the importance of bringing the 
case before the Bogotd Conference and of reaching 
a decision on all European possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, thereby backing Guatemala's 
claim to Belize. 

At the Ninth Inter-American Conference of 
American States, held at Bogota in April, Argen- 
tina played an important role. In the economic 
discussions, she fought for the creation of an inter- 
American bank to help the countries suffering from 
shortage of doUar exchange and to facilitate a more 
efficient hemisphere economic cooperation. This 
proposal met with a cold reception from the Unit- 
ed States delegates, and was referred to a future 
economic conference. 

In the political field, she endorsed the condem- 
nation of communism and all forms of totalitarian- 
ism, and became signatory to the Charter of the 
Americas, which gave a new institutional and ju- 
ridical structure to the inter-American system. Ar- 
gentina tried to reach a solution with regard to the 
European colonial possessions, but the matter was 
referred to a committee. The Argentine delegation 
unanimously backed the proposal to continue the 
sessions when they were interrupted by the April 9 
revolt (see Colombia, 1948). 

On ihe European front, Argentina from her po- 
sition in the Security Council, fought gallantly for 
world peace. Foreign Minister Bramuglia headed 
the group of nations tliat insisted on a solution of 
tlie Berlin issue (see United Nations). 

Political Finale. At the end of the year, political 
tension was focused on the elections for the Con- 
stitutional Assembly scheduled for December 5. 
Admiral Teisaire, speaking for the Peronista Party, 
summarized its program in the following way: Na- 
tionalization of public services and organization of 
the wealth of the country in hands of the Argenti- 
nians; respect for the principle of free enterprise, 
but state control over imports and exports; legal 
and social equality of all citizens; outlawing of the 
exploitation of man by man; definition of property 
as a social function; agrarian reform and division 
of latifundia. On the political-domestic front, the 
most important change sponsored by the Peronistas 
was the constitutional amendment doing away with 
the ban on reelection of the President. They 
stressed tliat the ban was undemocratic, since it 
prevented the people from reelecting a President 
if they so wished. 

The results of the December election showed 
that the Peronistas had received 63.1 percent of 
the total vote, and obtained the election of 109 
delegates in the Convention. Forty-nine seats were 
won by the Radical Party. — Miguel JorrIn 

ARIZONA. A mountain State. Area: 113,956 sq. mi. 
Population (July 1, 1948): 664,000, compared 
with (1940 census) 499,261. ChidE city: Phoenix 
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(capital), 65,414 inhabitants in 1940. See Agbi- 
cuLTUBE, Education, Minerals and Metals, 
Schools, UNivERismES and Colleges, Vital 
Stattsttcs, etc. 

Legislation. Several special sessions were called 
in 1948, dealing principally witli urgent require- 
ments for additional water resources. In addition, 
the state public health department was reorganized; 
a hospital survey act was adopted; and limitations 
on municipal budget increases were relaxed for 
one year. , , 

Important changes were ratified by the voters 
in November. Provision was made for succession 
to Ae Governorship; for a State merit system with 
job and salary classifications; for a public employ- 
ees’ retirement system; for special sessions of the 
legislature called by the legislators; and for a 
right-lo-work labor law. 

Finonce. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $56,263,000; total ex- 
penditure, $54,573,000. 

Elections. The 4 electoral votes of Arizona went 
to Truman whose nopular majority over Dewey 
was somewhat less man that of Roosevelt in 1944. 
Arizona’s 2 House seats remained Democratic. In 
State races, Dan E. Garvey, Democrat, was re- 
elected to a full term as Governor. Other success- 
ful candidates included: Secretary of Slate — ^Wes- 
ley Bolin; Attorney General — ^Fred O. Wilson; 
Auditor — Ana. Frohmiller; Treasurer— -J. W. Kel- 
ly; Superintendent of Public Instruction — M. L. 
Brooks. 

OfRcers, 1948. Governor, Sidney P. Osborn; Lieut. 
Governor, None; Secretary of State, Dan E. Gar- 
v^; Attorney General, John L. Sullivan; State 
Treasurer, Mit Sims; State Auditor, Ana Froh- 
miller. 

ARKANSAS. A west south central State. Area: 53,- 
335 sq. mi. Population (July 1, 1948): 1,925,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 1,949,387. Chief 
city: Litde Rock (capital), 88,039 inhabitants in 
1940. See Agriculture, Educatton, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics, etc. 

Finante. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $94,218,000; total ex- 
penditure, $93,057,000. 

Elections. Truman won a popular majority and 
captured the 9 electoral votes in the race against 
Dewey and Thurmond. Senator John L. McClel- 
lan, Democrat, was reelected, and all 7 House seats 
remained Democratic. In the contest for Gover- 
nor, 36-yeax old Sidney S. McMath, World War 
n veteran and supporter of the regular Democratic 
ticket, was successful. Also elected to State oflace 
were the following, aU Democrats: Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor — ^Nathan G. Gordon; Secretary of State — 
C. G. Hall; Attorney General — ^Ike Murry; Treas- 
urer — ^J. Vance Clayton; Auditor — ^J. Oscar Hum- 
phrey. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Benjamin T. Laney; 
Lieut. Governor, Nathan Gordon; Secretary of 
State, C. G. Hall; Attorney General, Guy E. Wil- 
liams; State Treasurer, J. Vance Clayton;* State 
Auditor, J. Oscar Humphrey; Land Commissioner, 
Claud A. Rankin. 

ARMY, Department of the. The Department of the 
United States government which is charged vrith 
the responsibility of organizing, training, and main- 
taining the Army, and with certain non-military 
activities created by the National Security Act of 
1947 (effective midnight Sept. 17, 1947) as one of 
the three armed components of National Mili- 


tary Establishment to succood tbe War Dei)art- 
ment, which in turn was created in 1780 to succeed 
a similar department establisht^d prior to llic adop- 
tion of the Constitution. _ 

The Department of the Anny, udxnnusitfrcd as 
an individual executive (hiiartineiit by llu* S<‘orc- 
tary of tlie Army, is the licaikniarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for planning and aduiinislralum. H<jad- 
quarters for Army Field I‘’orcos is at Fxa-t Monroe, 
Virginia. Secretary of the Army, KeniU'lh C. Iloyall 
(named the first Secretary of tho Army in July, 
1947, having earlier succeeded Robert P, raltxirson 
as Secretary of War); Under Sem'lary ol the 
Army, William H. Draper, Jr. (appointed August, 
1947: charged with tlxe suporvisiou t)l oeeupiecl 
territories); Assistant LSecrclarios of lb(^ Army, (Jor- 
don Gray (axipointed ScpUMnlier, 1047: <*x(5r<?iscs 
supervision over procimmient and n'laled matters) 
and Tracy S. Voorhccs (appoinle.d Jum*, 1048: 
acts as Food Admini.slralor for lh(‘ Occupied 
Areas). 

Events, 1948 . Shortly afliT (JiTi. Omar N. Rra<lley 
was sworn in as Cliief of Staff on^ Feb. 7, 1048 
(succeeding Gen. of the Army Dwiglit 1). Fiis<‘n- 
hower), he announced tlu? Army’s idan for an 18- 
to 25-division striking for(*(‘, to b(i built up gradu- 
ally by 1952. The objeclive for the fiscal year 
1948-1949 was announced as 18 divisions- *12 of 
which would bo Regular Army and (i National 
Guard — organized, manned, (“qnippe.d, and traiiu*d. 
The plan calls for additional divisions to be adthicl 
yearly until the final objct?livo of 25 divisiems is 
attained, with the National (Juard ixrovidiag 13 of 
these divisions and the lU^servo CJorps orgatiiziHl 
with service and combat units to sup])ort all 25 
divisions. 

Cocrrfs-Maitfa/. Under ainond<‘d Arli(4cs of War 
(as provided in the SeIecliV(i SiTvioe At‘l of 1048 
and a new Manual for Conrtft-MaHuil -U.S. Army, 
1949), enlisted personnel arc eligible! to sit as 
members of general and sixedal eoiirts-martial 
when such request is made by aix a<‘(‘u.se(l <'nlisled 
man. The use of coercion or unlawful iuflnciu*<‘ iu 
obtaining a confession is now made a tTiu»inal 
offense, and procedures arc ofiangi'il to t*m]>lmsizo 
the presumption of innocumcc iu trial by ctuirts- 
martial. A guarantee of im)p<‘r miforccm<?nt of tho 
new law is provided by two key cbaMg<*s the ns- 
qnirement that the law inombcr, the trial judge, 
be a cpialificd military la\vy(‘r; and ibe provision 
for a final appellate court of review, to t‘onsisl of 
military legal specialists of long c.xp<‘ricnctt In that 
field. 

Changes for Entisfed Men. As of Aug. 1, 1948, the 
enlisted grade structure of the Army was changed. 
The following table gives the grad<i, the Ibrrncir 
title, and the present title for each grade*, togt!ther 
with tlie changes in monthly bas(! pay. 


Grade 

Former 

Title 

Prenejit 

Title 

Monthly 
iiauf Vay 

1st 

MflAtor Set. 

MfiHtor Sgt. 

$10r)> - $247.50 

2nd 

Tocli. Sgt. 

Sgt. iHt tU. 

lO.** -> 202.50 

3rd 

Staff Sgt. 

Sgt. 

ii:i r/2.f)0 

4th 

Sorgoaut 

Oorpt»ral 

100 150.00 

5th 

Corporal 

Pvt. iHt Cl. 

1*0 1 00 

6ih 

Pvt. Ist Cl. 

TMvalo 

so 11*0 00 

7th 

Private 

TOjcruit 

75 1 12 50 


* With a 5 porcont incroaso itt baao pay for moli 3 y<»avM of 
service up to 50 percoxxt, 


The new promotion system places the ifnlisUid 
soldier in recruit status for th(i first four months of 
his service, with automatic advanermuni to the 
6th pay grade assured on completion of basic train- 
ing. 

The sleeve insignia of the grades were ohaxig<‘d 
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as follows: 3 arcs under the chevrons for a Master 
Sergeant; 2 arcs under the chevrons for a Sergeant 
1st Class; 1 arc under die chevrons for a Sergeant; 
2 chevrons for a Corporal; and 1 chevron for a 
Private 1st Class. No sleeve insignia are worn in 
the 6th and 7th mades; Private and Recruit, re- 
spectively. In addition, sleeve chevrons are to be 
changed to appro.ximately two-diirds their present 
size, and will differentiate by color combat and 
non-combat personnel. 

Women’s Army Corps, Passage of the Women's 
Armed Services Integration Act on June 12, 1948, 
marked the first time diat women outside the medi- 
cal services had become a part of the Regular 
Army. Initially, a build-up by the end of two years 
after passage of the act authorizes the Women’s 
Army Corps a strength of 500 ofiicers, 75 warrant 
officers, and 7,500 enlisted women. A training cen- 
ter for the Women’s Army Corps has been estab- 
lished at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. Director of 
the WAC: Col. Mary A. Hallaren (sworn in Dec. 
3, 1948). 

Reorganization. A high-echelon reorganization of 
Headquarters of the Department of the Army, to 
place tiiat service on a functional “peace-or-war” 
footing, became effective on Nov. 15, 1948. The 
new or^aniyatinn, incorporating many of the fea- 
tures ol lii!- \\')r!<: War II set-up, is designed to 
obviate the necessity for sudden or drastic change 
in the event of a national emergency. See Milx- 
TAHY Progress, National Military Establish- 
ment. 

ART. The breaking of the engagement of tlie Whit- 
ney and Metropolitan Museums (with the latter 
establishing a new department of contemporary 
American painting); a brief, if negative, revival of 
Federal interest in art; the decline of industry as a 
patron; and the accelerated criticism of "modem” 
art were tlie outstanding developments of 1948, 

Museums. When the merger of New York’s Met- 
ropolitan and Whitney Museums was announced 
in 1943, there were many who deplored the move 
and wishfully predicted that it would never actu- 
ally come about. In October, 1948, their prediction 
came true. The Metropolitan announced that "The 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum have con- 
sistently indicated their willingness to carry out 
the proposed coalition, and greatly regret tlie deci- 
sion of the trustees of the Whitney Museum to 
abandon this plan which would have made avail- 
able to the public a comprehensive exhibition of 
American art by combining the artistic resources of 
both museums.” 

Two months later the Metropolitan announced 
die establishment of a new department of Con- 
temporary American Art and the appointment of 
Robert Beverly Hale, Art Students League instruc- 
tor, as its associate curator. Mr. Hale’s duties were 
not clearly defined as the year ended, but it was 
generally understood that he will supervise pur- 
chases from the more than $100,000 Hearn Fund, 
which is earmarked for die work of contemporary 
American artists. He will continue his classes in 
anatomical drawing at the Art Students League. 

Simultaneously with the Metropolitan’s October 
announcement, the Whitney Museum of American 
Art issued a statement calling attention to the fact 
that it "has always aimed impartially to represent 
the many diverse tendencies of the art of our time. 
In the years of contact between the staffs of the 
Whitney Museum and Metropolitan Museum, it 
has become increasingly apparent that there were 
serious divergences in the attitude toward con- 
temporary art of. die two institutions, especially 
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with respect to the showing of advanced trends in 
the art of today. 

"This disagreement in fundamental principles 
raised grave doubts, whether the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s liberal tradition could be preserved after 
coalition. This consideration outweighed the many 
advantages to coalition. The Wliitney wiU be con- 
tinued as an independent institution, carrying on 
die liberal purposes on which it was founded.” 

With the opening of its "Annual Exhibition of 
American Painting” on November 13, the Whitney 
also announced that Hermon More, former curator, 
had been appointed director and Lloyd Goodrich, 
former research curator, appointed associate direc- 
tor, following die death in August of Juliana R. 
Force, director of the Whitney for many years and 
staunch champion of living American artists. The 
Whitney annual ( see below ) amply illustrated the 
continuance of the Museum’s stated policy. 

The^^ Rowing concern during 1948 over "radi- 
calism” in art ( as in politics ) which brought about 
die Whitney-Metropolitan dissolution caused re- 
organization of two other American museums. In 
Boston Llie Institute of Modern Art abruptly 
changed its name to the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, because it had decided that the word “mod- 
ern” gave opportunity for "double talk, opportun- 
ism, and chicanery at the public expense.” In New 
York a group of artists immediately met at the 
Museum of Modern Art to protest what they called 
"Boston’s reactionary attitude.” In answer to such 
protests, die new Boston "Institute” opened an ex- 
hibition of die work of Oskar Kokosclika, leading 
European expressionist, whose works had never 
before been assembled for an American exhibition. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, the director of the Art 
Center, Paul Parker, resigned only a few weeks 
after the June 2 opening of the new building de- 
signed by the famous modem arcliitect Eliel Saari- 
nen. His stated reason was “complete disagreement 
between the Edmunston Trustees [custodians of 
die foundation which operates tlie Center] and my- 
self regarding die acquisition policies.” The nature 
of this disagreement was defined by a writer in the 
Des Moines Register as being similar to the Boston 
and New York difficulties — Mr. Parker’s champion- 
ship of "advanced trends” in art. To succeed Mr. 
Parker the trustees appointed Richard Foster How- 
ard, former director of the Dallas Art Museum. 

Iowa’s neighbor State, Illinois, revealed a less 
excited attitude toward "advanced trends.” The’ 
University of Illinois’ recently inaugurated annual 
exhibition of contemporary American painting, 
aimed at presenting a cross section, awarded $7,- 
500 in purchase prizes to artists representing just 
that. One went to Eugene Berman for his almost 
surrealist Portrait of Rico LeBrun, another to Karl 
Knatiis for an abstraction, and still others to more 
representational painters Julian Levi, Raymond 
Brienen, Joseph de Martini, Lester Schwartz, and 
Hazel Teyral. The catalog of the exhibition called 
attention to the fact that nearly 100 colleges and 
universities in ihe United States now have art 
museums and regular exhibitions, and that 25 of 
them have separate museum buildings. 

Also unplagued by disagreement over modem 
art was the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, which 
reopened its building after 5 years of service as a 
naval hospital. Forty-eight new paintings had been 
added to the collection in the meantime, including 
Mantegna’s Virpn at Prayer and Memling’s Young 
Man with Folded Hands. But most dramatic ac- 
quisition was the diorite carving Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt by the contemporary sculptor, Donald 
Hord. It had been delivered to the Gallery on 
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Pearl Harbor day, only to be returned to tlie artist’s 
studio for the duration. It occupied a place of 
honor at the Gallery’s reopening. 

The Worcester Museum celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary with an exhibition of its own and bor- 
rowed works during May. The wealth of its own 
collection recalled me days around the turn of the 
century when Stephen Salisbury, a leading citizen, 
casually left a $25,000 check after each visit. To 
supplement this collection for the exhibition, Wor- 
cester borrowed from the Metropolitan ( whose di- 
rector, Francis Henry Taylor, left Worcester for 
his present position) its Adoration of the Shep- 
herds by El Greco and Venus and the Flute Flayer 
by Titian. Other famous paintings were also loaned 
by the museums of St. Louis, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

The Museum of Modem Art in New York held 
the &st of a series of exhibitions planned to com- 
memorate its 20th anniversary in 1949. Called 
“The Timeless Aspects of Modern Art,” the exhi- 
bition brought together such objects as a cast of the 
25,000-year-old Venus of Villendorf and sculi^ture 
by the late Gaston Lachaisc in an attempt to show 
tliat tliere is nothing especially radical or strange 
in the forms that 20m century artists use to express 
their ideas. 

Exhibitions. Most visited exhibition of the year 
was that of the German-owned paintings found in 
a salt mine by U.S. Army Engineers and brought 
to this country in 1945 for “safe-keeping” over the 
protest of tlie American Federation of Arts, the 
College Art Association, and numerous other or- 
ganizations and individuals. Shown at the National 
Gallery during the first weeks of the year, the ma- 
iority of the 202 paintings were tlien sent on tour 
by me Army for tlie benefit of German children 
in the American zone. 

Nearly a million visitors thronged the National 
Gallery to see the famous Bembraiidts, Bellinis, 
Bruegnels, and other masterpieces from the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, and millions more saw them in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and San Francisco during 
1948. In 1949 they will tour St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh, and will be packed up for return to Germany 
after the final showing ends in Toledo on March 31. 

On the same day (May 17) tliat the Metropoli- 
tan Museum opened its exhibition of the German 
paintings, another controversial exliibition opened 
at the Whitney, whose director, Juliana R. Force, 
had led a movement to have the German paintings 
sent back to Germany in 1946. This was the col- 
lection of 79 oils and 38 watercolors whicli the 
State Department had purcliased in 1946 for $66,- 
000 to circulate abroad as examples of “Advancing 
American Art.” 

They were recalled the following year because 
the Congress and the American public had found 
them too “advanced,” and on May 17 were put 
up for auction at the Whitney Museum by the War 
Assets Administration. The art world waited anx- 
iously to see if die bids would prove its contention 
that the State D^artment had made a good invest- 
ment instead of “tiirowing away the taxpayers 
money on junk” as was charged. 

When the bids were opened, it was found that 
the collection had increased in value by more than 
$13,00(). Tax-supported institutions and veterans 
had priority wiui a generous discount, and as a 
result ihe University of Oklahoma and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute each got 36 paintings. The 
University of Georgia got 10; University of Wash- 
ington, 6; Rutgers University, 4; Texas A. and M., 
2; the Honolulu Department of Public Instruction, 


5: Oswego (N.Y.) Public Schools, 3; Now Trior 
Township JTigh School ( Wiimolka, 111. ), 2; Dulliis 
Museum, 1; Laiiciistcr (Pu.) Pul)li<' Library, J; 

New York City Board of Ecluciil ion, . 

Throe vi'tcrans bid succc.ssfully: C^liarh‘.s hricil- 
maii of New Rochollc, N.Y., gol 3 p.iinlinjvs; I'hiicst 
Apfelschult of Brooklyn, 1; and Ilnssrll H<‘inkc of 
Cleveland, 1. Highest bid was lhal ol llio Si. Louis 
Museum for an oil by John Marin— $10,()()0, 

The year witnessed a nninhiT of h‘ss siu*cla(‘ular 
but equally imporUuil cxliibilions in various cities. 
In Ai)ril the Philadelphia Museuiu <)f Art \nM ihe. 
largest showing of tlie work ol i'’r;uiei*’s divm (»f 
the modern movement, Henri Maliss<‘, at wliieb 
271 paintings, prints, and drawings wen^ i*xhihite<l, 
dating from 1893 to 1948. Most interesting aspect 
of the oxhibilion to Anuu’i(,‘an viewiTS was proof 
(in the realistic Copy of Still Life hit dv 1 1 com) 
lhal Matisse, one of the “wild men” of modern art 
is also one of the world’s gri‘ali‘sl living draughts- 
men. 

Harvard’s Fogg Museum lu‘ld an exhibition of 
drawings in honor of its retired direelor, Paul 
Sachs, which was undonhiiully llu* greaU'Sl assem- 
blage of okl-inasUir drawings i‘ver lo bt* slunvu in 
America. Yasuo Kuniyoslu, iustruelor at the Art 
Students League, was honored in Aju-il l,)y llu‘ 
Whitney Mnscaim with ihe lirst one tnan cxIuIh- 
tion of a living painli^r it has lu‘ld. Kuniyoslu was 
also honored at a haiKpiet sponsonal by Artists 
Equity Association, of which lu‘ is pr<‘sideni. 

John Sloan was honor'd by a n‘lrosp(*etiM^ ex- 
hibition at the Kransluiar (,JalI<Ty in which one of 
his famous “Ash ('an School” t)ainlings was <*xlnh- 
ilcd, Scnilli haacli lUilhri\s\ of 1908. At: the Ni'vv 
York Historical Soei<‘ty 300 years of Ainerii‘an clnl- 
dren’s portraits were exlubiled ht'ginning in No- 
vember, enlillod “Up From lh(‘ Cradh*.” Most im- 
portant axhibilion 1 k 4<1 at N(‘W York's Mustaun of 
Modern Art was a great (‘olloelion of oils Ijy the 
French modern muster, Pierre Jh)nnaril. 

California’s growing inte.nsst in painting mani- 
fested itself in art e.\l)ibitions at two Stale fair.s 
and a huge nigional exhlbilum at Los Angeles. At 
Sacramento prizes totaling si'veral tlmusimd dollars 
were dividccl hctweim “modern” and “(‘ons<*rva- 
tive” artists, w'ith $1,000 going to Hu-hard llaiM<‘S 
for his e\j)r('ssionisl Grtinion Hunt and anollicr 
$1,000 to Ejiiar Hanson for his acaihanie portrait, 
Sadakichi, The Los Augrdes Ck)unly I'^air singl'd 
a national e.\hibition in Scptembcir, and awarded 
a $700 purchase i)rize to the N(W Yprk artist fjouis 
Bosa for one of his characteristic city set*nes, Newf 
Again. 

The Los Angelos Comity Mu.si'um ladd perhaps 
the largest regional exhibition of the year nndor 
the direction of William R. Valenliner and James 

H. Breasted. Total number of works submitted by 

I, 021 local artists amounted to 2,102. Of lhcs<i 236 
were admitted for exhibition, and a first prize of 
$500 was awarded to Howard Warshaw. 

Most sensational regional of the y<*ar was lield 
at the Corcoran Gallery for “Artists of Washington 
(D.C.) and Vicinity.” A jury consisting of Dorothy 
Grafly, Walter Stumpfeig, and Willis F. Woods 
selected only 20 out of 1,000 works submitted, and 
found only one of these worthy of a i)riz(‘. ’rh<|y 
explained dicir unprecedented action in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The business of being an urti.st is a seriou.s one. 
Thousands of people in the Unihul States are paint- 
ing. Only a few of them are arlists. Thoso f<‘W are 
scattered all over the country. Witlnxx past 10 
or 15 years, there has been such an increase in the 
number of amateurs that their yzork confuses the 
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art issue both for the public and the art juryman 
who must sift from innumerable paintings of little 
merit, a handful that will stand a rudimentary 
test of craftsmanship. 

“If the Washington and Vicinity Exhibition indi- 
cates a trend, it points up the existence of two 
poles in American art today — ^the art of the ama- 
teur, which occasionally has flashes of intentive 
originality, and the art of the skilled professional. 
Between the two poles lies a vast waste of medi- 
ocrity and imitation. If a regional exhibition is to 
be judged on the basis of quality, the accepted 
works will be found in the flrst two categories. 

“The overbalance of the mediocre, however, is 
becoming so alarming and is so detrimental to art 
and artists in their relation to the public, that ihe 
j^ feels its duty is to throw its weight on the 
side of honesty and knowledge.” 

The action brought about a Salon des Refuses, 
also at the Corcoran. 

Painting. The disparity of opinion about modem 
art in America was well demonstrated in 1948 
when, early in the year, Look magazine published 
the results of a survey it had made of leading mu- 
seum directors, critics, and editors, asking them 
to name America’s 10 foremost living artists. In 
order of majority choice, the following were 
named: John Miurin, Max Weber, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Stuart Davis, Ben Shahn, George Grosz, Franklin 
Watkins, Lyonel Feininger, and Jack Levine. 

Yet only two of these artists, Davis and Levine, 
won prizes at any of the important annual exhibi- 
tions. Davis won a prize at the 59th annual water- 
color exhibition held by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for his abstraction, Ana, and Levine won the 
Jennie Sesman Medal at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy’s 143rd annual for his Apteka, a characteristic 
city street-scene which had won a top prize at the 
Corcoran Biennial the year before. 

The Carnegie Institute annual, formerly interna- 
tional and now limited to “Painting in the United 
States” chose a conservative jury to award prizes 
from the 300 paintings chosen by director Homer 
St. Gaudens. John Carroll, Alexander Brook, and 
Luigi Lucioni awarded the $1,500 top prize to 
comparatively unknown Raphael Gleitsmann for 
his richly painted Medieval Shadows. Second prize 
( $1,000 ) went to Andrew Wyeth for his ChnsUna 
Olsen, a meticulously detailed portrait, and third 
prize ($700) went to Carl Zerbe for Actors, a 
highly subjective painting by Boston’s leading ex- 
pressionist. The exhibition itself, however, ranged 
all the way from abstraction to illustration as is 
proper in a democratic country. 

The National Academy’s 122nd annual exhibi- 
tion revealed a courageous effort to present all 
sides of the modern art question that vexed other 
institutions during the year. The top award Altman 
Prize of $1,200 went to John Carroll for his por- 
trait of Claire Luce as Camille, but the Obrig Prize 
went to John Heliker for an abstraction entitled 
Perilous Night. Other prize-winners were Raphael 
Soyer for Seamstress, Zsissly for Yakuima Boy, 
Martin Johnson for his metropolitan scene Tintype, 
Jacob Arkush for a solidly executed fi^e study 
called Leona, and Ruth Ray for Navajo Land, a 
western still life in tlie manner of Georgia O’Keeffe. 

The Whitney annual once more illustrated its 
published intent of representing “the many diverse 
tendencies of the art of our times.” As in former 
years, two galleries were set aside for completely 
abstract paintings by George L. K. Morris, Ralston 
Crawford, and others, while die other rooms were 
filled with paintings ranging from academician 
Kenneth Hayes Muler’s Waiting for the Bus to 


left wing Ben Shahn’s Allegory, a violent red wolf 
suckling the 20th century descendants of Romulus 
and Remus. 

Prize-winners at Chicago’s 59th annual water- 
color exhibition reflected that Institute’s deter- 
mined recognition of “advanced trends” in art 
which it demonstrated by its wholly abstract ex- 
hibition of 1947. Top awards were given to native 
son Iven Le Lorraine Albright for his highly sub- 
jective painting. Roaring Fork, to Jacob Lawrence 
for one of his Negro Miration series, Karl Priebe 
for his expressionist Lady with Bird, Stuart Davis 
for an abstraction entitled Ana, Nicola Zirola for 
a two-dimensional portrait of Man toith Razor, and 
an entire room was devoted to 16 watercolors and 
gouaches by Morris Graves, the West Coast painter 
whose sensitive pictures of shore birds were first 
shown at the Museum of Modem Art in 1942. 

The Pennsylvania Academy’s 143rd annual ex- 
hibition revealed the catholicity that is generally 
associated with this oldest of American annuals. 
As already noted, one prize went to Jack Levine, 
one of America’s leading young expressionists, and 
anotlier to Steve Raffo for a representational land- 
scape, La Cos de Dios. Serving on the jury were 
Peppipino Mangravite, Louis Bouche, Bernard 
Karfiol, Richard Lahey, and Walter Stumpfeig. 

The Virginia 6th Biennial of Contemporary 
American Paintings also presented a cross section 
of talent, and piircliasod paintings by Lamar Dodd, 
Henry Vamum Poor, and comparatively unknown 
Charles Augustus Smith. The Art Digest said of 
it, “Conser\'ative painting is becoming less tradi- 
tional, while the artists who have been exploring 
the modem trail have found dieir directions, and 
now are more concerned with refining dieir meth- 
ods than with experimentation.” 

This gradual softening of the line between mod- 
em and academic was also highlighted by the 
National Academy’s announcement in April of its 
newly elected members. Among the following 
names arc bedfellows which a few years ago would 
have seemed strange indeed: 

Painters: Alex Brook, Peter Blume, Louis Bouche, 
John Carroll, Edwin Dickinson, Ernest Fiene, 
Henry Mattson, Henry McFee, Henry V. Poor, 
Zsissly. 

Graphic Artists: Fiske Boyd, Howard Cook, Lewis 
Daniel, Helen W. Heller, Rockwell Kent, John 
Menthan, Hans Mueller, Benton Spruance, Prentiss 
Taylor. 

Watercolorists: Henry Gasser, Hardie Gramatly, 
Dong Kingman, Emo Kosa, Jr. 

Sculptors: Jose De Creeft, Sylvia Shaw Judson, 
Henry Kreis, Ivan Mestrovic, Eleanor Platt, Carl 
Schmitz. 

Sculpture. The Worcester Museum’s exhibition, 
“Sculpture at the Crossroads” was the only notable 
sculptural event of the year. Opening in March, it 
revealed a carefully chosen group of work ranging 
from bronzes by Despiau to the stone carvings of 
Charles Cutler, one of America’s most promising 
young sculptors. Its theme was more or less the 
same as implied in the criticism of the Virginia Bi- 
ennial — ^that our younger sculptors have now as- 
similated the innovations that began with Rodin, 
and are now more concerned with content than 
style. 

At the annual Whitney watercolor and sculpture 
exhibition, however, were many examples of ex- 
perimental work. Seymour Lipton, Theodore Ro- 
sak, David Hare, and Herbert Ferber all showed 
a more than willingness to experiment in linear 
forms and unusual materials, making the modern- 
ism of Worcester exhibition appear academic. 
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The Sculptor's Guild staged a highly succm^ 
outdoor exhibition on Washington Square, exhibit- 
ing 60 pieces including Aspiration by Gwen Lux, 
which was commissioned by the Los Angeles Gal- 
lery of Associated American Artists. Otlicrs who 
exhibited included Harold Ambellan, O'Connor 
Barrett, Mark Friedman, John Hovannes, Margaret 
Bassler Kane, Warren Wheelock, Seymour Lipton, 
Mitzi Solomon, Jose DeCreeft, Louis Slobodkin, 
and William Zorach. An admission fee of 25 cents 
was charged. 

Prints. The National Serigraph Society's 9tli an- 
nual exhibition was this year thrown open to both 
members and non-memoers, and a distinguished 
jury of museum print curators was invited to make 
awards. Jurymen A. Hyatt Mayor (Metropolitan 
Museum}, Una Johnson (Brooklyn Museum), and 
Carl ^grosser (Philadelphia Museum) awarded 
first prize to Dorr Bothwell for a surrealist Memory 
Machine. Second prize went to flenry Mark for 
a semiabstract print entitled Birds, third prize to 
Frank Davidson for his linear Oh Willie, Come Sell 
Your Fiddle, fourdi to Hulda Robinson for Beacon, 
and fifth to Marion Cunningham for his technically 
intor^sti’^g Scientific Expedition. 

iail'.TJzy of Congress continued its policy of 
acquiring work from its "'Prints of the Year” ex- 
hibition, purchasing 33 of the exhibited prints. In- 
cluded among the artists whose works entered the 
Library collection were Benton Spniancc, Arthur 
M. Capps, Lynd Ward, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, 
Federico Castellon, Francis Chapin, Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Ernest Fiene, Douglas Gorslinc, Maurice I^a- 
sansky, and Zsissly. Arthur W. Heintzclman, well- 
known etcher and keeper of prints at tlie Boston 
Public Library was honored by the French Gov- 
ernment, which awarded him tlie medal of fho 
Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. 

Most extensive, and in many ways the most in- 
teresting print exhibition of the year was the his- 
toiy of lithography exhibition arranged by A. Hyatt 
Mayor, new curator of prints at the Metropolitan, 
who succeeded William Ivins. Well-written cap- 
tions and tastefully hung exhibits made what might 
have been a tiresome hst of dates and methods into 
a fascinating show. 

Acquisitions. The ancient complaint of contempo- 
rary artists that the museums buy only the work of 
their dead (and non-eating) predecessors was inter- 
estingly illuminated by an exhibition at the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center under the direction 
of Fred Bartlett. Called “New Accessions U.S.A.,” 
it opened on July 12 as the result of a questionnaire 
sent to American museum directors in an effort to 
discover the facts underlying their acquisition poli- 
cies. Following are the questions ana answers: 

How many contemporary paintings pur^ased 
(or received as gifts) and how many were consid- 
ered between Jxme, 1947, and June, 1948? Axiswer: 
An average of 14 or a total of 420 out of 75,000 
considered. 

Of total funds available for all acquisitions, what 
percentage was spent for contemporary American 
painting? Answer: 5 to 41 percent. 

What major obstacles toward the purchase of 
contemporary American painting have had to be 
overcome? Answer: Lack of funds. 

V^o made the decisions? Answer: Director and 
staff; only three complained of trustee antagonism. 

Most spectacular acquisition of ihe year was 
that of the Boston Museum which acquired fhe 
entue S]^xilding collection of modern masters, in- 
muding Cezanne's Turn in the Road, Degas' Degas* 
Fcd her Likening to Pagans, and Totiouse Lautrec's 
Woman in a Studio. In ihe collection are also 40 


American paintings, incltiding 10 by \\‘insl(>w IIoh 
mer. Boston also ac(iin*n‘<l in l)<*c*<'»nbfr what the 
Art News call(?<l the most important 5U*<nii.silion of 
tlie year, I'itian's St. Catherine of Aloxandrln, for- 
merly in the Fscorial. 

Art and Industry. Botin La 'J ausca r<‘arls and the 
Pepsi-Cola Company suchlonly amioimf<Hl tor- 
miniilion of their art eompc'tilions after 
highly successful oxhiliilH>ns. La 'rausc.i 
uted $6,750 in prizes to Nirliolas Vasilielf, Stuart 
Davis, Charles Howard, Even*tl Spni(*t\ and Yasuo 
Kuniyoslu. PijpwSi-Cola was mon* getmrons in U)48 
tliaii ever before, awardiuj*; $-ILr)t)(^ in prizes, Tot) 
winners were Michael for a detaih'd land- 

scape ($2,500), Nan l.orit- I»<t semiabstracl 
Blue TaUo Still Ufa ($2,()()()), Margaivt Thomp- 
son for The Assemhlaf'e ($Lr>()()), and Jnhu Taylor 
for his landscape, Tint (iulf ($L(K)0). Other paint- 
ings wore imrchjised for the annual calendar, and 
each of the coiiii>«‘lin;j artists was giv<*n $100 as a 
rental fee f(»T Ins piolure during the p(?riod it would 
tour on (‘xhihilion. an agn'cmetil n‘aehe<l llw* y(‘ar 
before lx *lw(‘en t!ie (company and Artists l‘l(iuily As- 
sociation. Predictions c)f eyni<*s that imluslry would 
stop buying art and awarditig pri'/<‘S as sjiou as the 
excess profits tax was ahulislu-d pnwed true?. 

Sales. The decreasing gulf lK‘twe(‘n th<‘ very rich 
and the vc^ry poor that tTj;iraelt*ri/es our economy 
was manifest in the ytiar s nioord of art sah’s, whi<;h 
totaled $5,228,218 at Parlo* 0eie«'l, (he h*ading 
auction house. This was $L1» million b(*low tho 
nicord total of 1945-40. Although smm* individual 
prices rc3nuunccl Ingh, lh<3 inereas<‘d number of 
middle-income buyers brought: tlowu the medium 
prices. 

Gainsborough's Vorlrait of ti Vof//ig (lift bromdii 
$13,%50(), Conslabhi's Malvern Hull, Waniukshire, 
$8,700; Gnmzo's iJAniourmx Prsir, $8,000; Mu- 
rillo's Saint Justa, $8,000* Degas's Trois Ihiusruses, 
$8,000; Jacob Van Iluisdael's Wooded Laudseapr 
with a Stream, $4,000; and a CJilIxu’l: vSlmirt VW.v//- 
ington, $4,000. 

Prices of modern art were r<;fh‘eted iu Orowniu- 
shield and Whittemoro salens witli $5,080 being 

t aid for Monet's Isles on the Seine at Port Villers; 

5,000 for Mary Cassatt au Louvre by Dt‘g;is; $4,- 
900 for Le Bouquet d* Anemones by Matisse; $4,- 
750 for Mother and Child Before a Wirulow by 
Mary Cassatt, and $4,200 for a laiulseai)(» by Pis- 
sarro. — John: D. Mousk 

ASIA. Tlie continent of Asia, including tht* Asiatic 
part of the U.S.S.R., has an area of about 10,752,- 
600 square miles and a population (\stimale<l at 
1,200,000,000. See separate urtiides on AuAUrA, 
China, India, Japan, and the other Asiatic .slates. 

ASSEMBLIES OF GOD, Genaral Council of tho. Incor- 
porated in Arkansas in 1914 by a grtmp of inde- 
pendent pastors devoted to i‘vangeU.slic’ mission 
work. There are 6,000 churches, 6,200 pasttjrs, and 
253,016 enrolled members. The church maintains 
12 Bible Institutes and Collegers, 1 lionui for retired 
ministers and missionaries, and 3 clnTdron's homtis. 
Foreign missions have about 200,000 nutmbers in 
more than 50 mission fields served by about 650 
missionaries. Income from contributions for homo 
and foreign missions: $2,219,700. llead<iuartcrs: 
434 W. Pacific St,, Springfield, Mo, 

ACTRONOMY. The world's largest and most powerful 
telescope, the 200-inch Plalc reflector on Palomar 
Mountain in California, was dedicated <m Juno 3 
in the presence of Mrs. George Ellery Hale and 
more than 800 scientists and invited guests. The 
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late Dr. Hale, whose vision and genius were largely 
responsible for the project, was also the founder 
of the Yerkes Observatory with its 40-inch refrac- 
tor and the Mt. Wilson Observatory with a 100- 
inch reflector. 

At the dedication, in an address entitled "The 
Challenge of Knowledge,” Dr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick. President of tlie Rockefeller Foundation, 
stated "We need in this sick world the perspective 
of the astronomer. We need the detachment, the 
objectivity, the sense of proportion which tliis great 
instrument can bring to mankind. This telescope 
is the lengthened shadow of man at his best. It is 
man on tiptoe, reaching for relevancy and mean- 
ing, tracing with eager finger the outlines of order 
and law by which his little life is everywhere sur- 
rounded. There is nothing which so glorifies die 
human race, or lends it such dimity and nobility 
as the gallant and inextin^ishable urge to bring 
this vast, illimitable complexity within the range 
of human understanding. In the last analysis, the 
mind which encompasses the universe is more 
marvelous than the universe which encompasses 
tlie mind. ... So we dedicate this instrument 
today in humbleness of spirit, but in the firm belief 
that among all the activities and aspirations of man 
there is no higher peak than this.” 

Addresses were also made by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, President of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Dr. Max Mason, Chairman of the Ob- 
servatory Council, Dr. L. A. DuBridge, President 
of California Institute of Technology, and Dr. Ira 
S. Bowen, Director of the Palomar Mountain and 
Mt. Wilson observatories. In commemoration of 
the dedication, the United States Government is- 
sued a 3^ postage stamp showing the observatory 
building. 

The construction of this mighty tool of science 
was truly a masterpiece of modem engineering, 
from the casting and grinding of the SOO-inch di- 
ameter, 25-inch thick, 15-ton reflecting mirror, to 
the fabrication of the 60-ft.-long, 500-ton mount- 
ing driven by only a % 2 th h.p. motor, and the erec- 
tion of the housing, 165-ft. high and 138-ft. in 
diameter, with its 1,000-ton rotating dome. No 
part of the instrument deflects more than ^oth of 
an inch. 

The focal length of the mirror is 666 inches, 
relative aperture f/3.3. The paraboloidal curve of 
its surface is within a few mulionfhs of an inch of 
absolute perfection. Its optical range is 1,000 mil- 
lion light-years (the distance light travels during 
1,000 million years at a speed of 186,000 m.p.s.), 
enabling astronomers to i^otograph stars of 22nd 
magnitude with an accuracy of .001 magnitude. 
This increase in telescopic power in the last 40 
years is represented by a factor of more than one 
million in brightness and 20 in accuracy. With its 
surface area four times that of the 100-inch at 
Mt. Wilson, it will penetrate twice the distance and 
eight times the volume of space previously ex- 
plored. 

There remain yet several months of critical test- 
ing, and also adjusting of auxiliary apparatus, but 
it is expected that some time late in 1949 the 
world's greatest eye will be pronounced ready for 
the venture into realms beyond our present known 
universe. 

What are some of ihe questions to which astron- 
omers will seek answers with the 200-inch reflector? 
Dr. Edwin P. Hubble has given the following rep- 
resentative examples of the types of problems to 
be solved, which he states woiild alone justify the 
construction of the Hale telescope. The new in- 
strument has greater power in three respects: 


1. Resolution. The so-called canals on the plan- 
et Mars could be photo^aphed, if they exist, thus 
settling finally the question of whether there are, 
or have been, intelligent beings on that planet. 
Such photography wiU be possible because of the 
great "speed” of the mirror which will permit in- 
stantaneous exposures during the few brief mo- 
ments of the extremely good visibility required. 

2. Dispersion. The rdative distribution of chem- 
ical elements in the stars and throughout the uni- 
verse is determined from spectra. The 200-inch re- 
flector will obtain spectra of higher dispersion and 
resolution than ever before possible, revealing 
much new data concerning the sources of stellar 
energy, the origin of the elements, and the history 
and future evolution of the universe. 

3. Depth Penetration. The 200-inch reflector 
will probe the depths of space to check on the dis- 
tribution of galaxies and their apparent recession 
from our own position in space. It is not yet firmly 
established that this motion is a real one and in- 
dicates an expanding universe. Perhaps there is 
some unknown behavior of light itself which makes 
it appear more red when coming to us from these 
remote universes. 

Dr. W. T. Skilling points out that the 200-inch 
reflector wiU not be used for anything that a smaU- 
er telescope can do. Its time will be jealously 
guarded for hunting big game of the universe. Its 
work wiU be largely recorded on photographic 
plates to be studied later by research specialists. 
The Hale telescope will bring into view about eight 
times as many stars, nebulae, and other celestial 
objects as can the 100-inch reflector. In addition, 
such objects as are already known may be studied 
in much greater detail because of the additional 
light coRected from them. Previous long-time pho- 
tographic exposures may now be considerably 
shortened, and in many cases instantaneous expo- 
sures made; the latter are not so much subject to 
the distortions due to atmospheric turbulence. 

It is of course possible, perhaps likely, that the 
Hale telescope will raise more questions and prob- 
lems than it solves, but man's thirst for knowledge 
cannot be quenched. With the 200-inch telescope 
astronomers will reach much farther for the dues 
hidden throughout our physical universe. 

A fifth satellite of Uranus was discovered on 
February 15 by Dr. G. P. Kuiper of McDonald 
Observatory. This moon was detected on a photo- 
graphic plate made with the 82-inch reflector. Its 
magnitude is 17, period of revolution about 30 
hours, and distance from the planet about .64 that 
of Ariel, previously the innermost known moon of 
Uranus. 

On February 18 a "daylight” boRde or exploding 
meteor was seen over Norton, Kans. Reports from 
ersons in Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
oma, and Texas stated that the occurrence was 
mound-shaking and was followed by a terrific roar 
lasting ten seconds. A streak of blue-gray vapor 
remained visible for more than an hour. Many frag- 
ments of the meteorite, dassified as an achondrite, 
were recovered. The largest piece, weighing about 
one ton, was acquired by the University of Ne- 
braska and the Institute of Meteoritics of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Two comets of special brilliance were seen this 
year. Comet Honda-Bemasconi (1948g) was dis- 
covered on June 2 in the constellation of Perseus. 
Between June and September its brightness dimin- 
ished from 3rd to about 12th ma^itude. It was 
dosest to the sun on May 15, passing it at a dis- 
tance of about 18 million miles. 

The Great Comet of 1948 was first seen on No- 
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vember 6 by a number of observers in Australia. 
It was visible to the naked eye and situated in the 
constellation of Hydra. Its tail was reported as 
about 25® long, the brightness of its head about 
2nd magnitude. This was the brightest comet seen 
in tile northern hemisphere since Skjellerup*s com- 
et in 1927. The comet was rather favorably placed 
for observers in the southern United States, but 
was photographed from as far nortli as Troy, N.Y. 
It passed the sun on October 27 at a distance of 
12 million miles. 

Dr. H. W. Babcock of Mt. Wilson Observatory 
has discovered a strong magnetic field in certain 
stars of spectral class A. It is believed that this is 
the missing factor long sought in the explanation 
of the production of this type spectrum. StiU un- 
solved are the questions of the variation in the 
magnetism, as well as the source of the field itself. 

On February 26 the moon was televised with 
equipment at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia. A 7-inch reflector telescope, f/10, was em- 
ployed to deliver the image to die television cam- 
era. Astronomical phenomena had previously been 
successfully televised on Apr. 7, 1940, when the 
annular eclipse of the sim was transmitted from 
the RCA building in New York City using a 4-inch 
rich-field reflector made in the workshop of the 
New York Amateur Astronomers Association at the 
Hayden Planetarium. 

New observations by Drs. Joel Stebbins and 
A. E. Whitford at Mt. Wilson show that distant 
galaxies are much redder than nearby ones, this 
reddening being in addition to the well-known red 
shift in spectrum lines due to recessional velocities. 
It has been tentatively suggested that the new ef- 
fect might be due to absorption influences of ma- 
terial in the vast open spaces between the galaxies. 
In this research, use was made of the newly devel- 
oped electronic photo-multiplier tube. 

Recent additions or improvements in instruments 
include the following; 

(1) A photo-electronic telescope employiM a 
surface of ( e.g. ) cadmium which, under the effect 
of light, emits electrons. These electrons may be 
accelerated to increase the intensity of the desired 
li^t-signals while the sky background light and 
omer unwanted turbulence may be scanned away. 
The telescope may be automatically ^ided and its 
images also televised for mass-production study. 

(2) A new camera capable of taking 11 million 
pictures per second has been constructed at the 
University of Rochester by Dr. Brian O’Brien and 
Gordon G. Milne. While some definition is sacri- 
ficed for speed, the camera should be of especial 
help to solar physicists and others in recording 
transient phenomena of very short duration. 

(3) Photo-electric guiding now in use on the 
100-inch at Mt. Wilson operates on the principle 
of me rotating knife-edge, employing a 1P21 photo- 
i^ultiplier tube. A part of the light from a star is 
r^ected across a rotating half-disc at the focal 
pl^e. A photocell picks up the modulated light 
and activates a compensating mechanism to re- 
orient the telescope. 

(4) Research work has been reported by scien- 
tists at the General Electric Company on the appli- 
cation of inixa-red image tubes (Farnsworth 1P25) 
to astronomical telescopes. The tubes are made to 
ch^ge infaa-red images into visible light. When 
such a tube is placed at the prime focus, it is 
claimed that planetary and moon images are seen 
W 1 & more steadiness since infra-red light is dis- 
turbed by the atmosphere less than visible light 

In contrast to Dr. R. A. Millikan’s belief tiiat 
cosimc rays originate in interstellar space and re- 


sult from annihilation of atoms in collision, Dr. 
D. H. Menzcl of Hiirviird (■)bs(*r\atory sui!:gt'sts a 
new theory which places their ori;o’n in llu* local 
ion clouds near the earth. Tlic ions nceiN'o long- 
wave radiation energy from the sou ami iu turn 
release showers of cosmic rays. 

Following a recoininendalion of a ooininiUot*, of 
the American Astronomical Society, I he D.S. Ollioo 
of Naval Research ha.s allotlcjcl $50, 01)0 For llio 
support of some 20 t^rojecls in laisic astronomical 
research, at 17 institutions, involving the work of 
about 30 astronomers. 

A new model of iho nniV(^^so was pnipos<‘d by 
Dr. G. C. Omer, Jr. of the ("alifornia Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Omer assumes a :m»m hiiini»!'riic(>u.¥ 
distribution of matter which has, howc\'cv, a sph<*r- 
ical symmetry. Ho acc<‘pts llu? red shift in the 
spectra of gahmes as indi(;ativ<^ oF a r<*(‘(‘ssional 
motion, but cautions that lh<; shifts for the tnon? 
distant galaxies have not been actually iiwastinul 
but merely (‘xtraj>olatc(l. The coiuph’lc \'ali<litv of 
tiiic exi)anding umver.se lias still to he cstahlishi^d. 

After an inlorniplion of ten years, the IntiTiia- 
tional Astronomical Union again had a full s<*ssion 
in Zurich, Switzerland, with lu'arly -10 (‘onnnissions 
activated. The xnccilings, ath'ndcd by inor<‘ than 
400 astronomers, wcni an*angi*,d by the. Swis.s l<\'d- 
eral Observatory. Dr. Berlil l.indhlad of Slotkliolm 
Observatory, Sweden, was el<‘(‘tcd Prcsidinit, and 
Dr. Bengt Stroemgren, University of G<)i>'‘nh.ij*.en 
Observatory, Denmark, Secn^lary. Ckmunission 31) 
reported the c(unpl(‘tion of sp<*(‘ill(’alions for the 
locatioTi and cquipimuit of an int<‘rnationa! observ- 
atory and efforts to obtain a grant of $50, 000 from 
UNESCO to conduct a site survey. 

Bibliography. Popular A^irommy, Jounial of iho 
American Aeronautical Hocictij, Shj 6 Tricscopr, 
Science^ Publications of Astrouomii'al Society of 
the Pacific. — (Jkoiujh V. Puacuy 

ATOMIC ENERGY. Seo Nucr.KAii Enkh<;Y. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, Tho U.S. An admini.s- 
trative agency of tho Federal (JoN't‘rnmeni, that 
continued during 1948, under tlu^ dirt^i'lion (if the 
five original Commissioners, appointed by Prt‘si- 
dent Truman in J946 and ai)provt‘d by the Stuialt! 
in April, 1947. They were: David ft. l.ilienllml 
(Chairman), Robert F. Bacher, Sunnier 'I'. 

Lewis L. Strains, and W. W. Waymaek, Public 
Law 898, 8()th Congress, approved July 3, 194'8, as 
an airiendment to tho Atomic Energy Ac‘t of 1946, 
extended the terms of oflic'c of the Coinniissidiiers 
tbrough June 30, 1950. [Coinmi.ssioiKjr Waymatk 
resigned on Dec. 21, 1948.] 

Tbe Commission’s principal annis of activity dur- 
ing the year were the production of tho fissionahhs 
materials uranium-235 and plutonium; the clevtd- 
opinent, production and testing of w<*apon.s; the 
conduct of a comprehensive program of rescanh, 
including research directed toward the devc^lo])- 
inent of useful atomic power; and th<‘. construct i(m 
of new research, production and housing fadlitit\s. 
At the end of the year, nearly 1,000 contractors, 
prime subcontractors and consiiltanls were engagi‘d 
in the work of the Commission. 

During April and May, the Commission, with 
the assistance of the armed forces, conducUKl l(\sts 
or three atomic weapons of new and inipro\ «*d dc- 
at the AEG Proving Ground at hiiiiwetok .\toll 
m the Pacific Ocean. As a result of llu^ U-sis, which 
were executed under the technical direelion of .s<a- 
enrific persona^ from the atomic weujions c<tntor 
at Los Alamos, New Mexico, it was announc<»d that 
tlie position of the United States in the field of 
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atomic weapons had been substantially improved. 

In the field of atomic power research, the Com- 
mission announced in September tliat two nuclear 
reactors for the study of atomic power production 
were under design, one for construction at die Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, Chicago, Illinois, and 
die other at the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
Schenectady, New York. A third reactor for general 
research use, scheduled for completion in 1949, 
was under construction at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Patchogue, Long Island. Construction 
was also begun during the year on two new multi- 
billion-volt atom splitting machines, the largest in 
die world, to be located at the Berkeley Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California and at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory. They will be 
completed in from three to five years. 

During 1948 die distribution of radioactive and 
stable isotopes from the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, was steadily in- 
creased. At the end of the year more than 180 
varieties of Commission-produced isotopes were 
being used in 1,000 different medical and research 
projects at over 300 laboratories and hospitals in 
the United States and abroad. By December, 25 
foreign nations had qualified to receive U.S. -pro- 
duced isotopes under the Commission’s program to 
share die benefits of nondestructive atomic energy 
with the rest of tlie world. 

The Commission in 1948 continued to support 
a comprehensive research program in the atomic 
energy aspects of medicine, biology, agriculture 
and die physical sciences through contractual ar- 
rangements with private and governmental agen- 
cies, and established a fellow^iip procram in co- 
operation with the National dosiMixl: C'ciincil and 
a large number of universities and research institu- 
tions throughout die country. Under this program, 
more than 240 AEC fellowships had been awarded 
by December 31. 

Production of fissionable materials continued 
during the year on a maximum-capacity basis at 
the plutonium plants of die Hanford Works, Rich- 
land, Washington, and the uranium-235 plants at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. To stimulate domestic dis- 
covery and production of uranium, the Commis- 
sion in April established a program comprising a 
guaranteed 10-year minimum price for domestic 
refined uranium, a bonus of $10,000 for the dis- 
covery and production of high-CTade ores, and a 
guaranteed minimum price for Tow-grade ores of 
die Colorado Plateau. 

Extensive new construction of housing and com- 
munity facilities was started during 1948 at the 
Commission’s townsites at Richland, Los Alamos 
and Oak Ridge, and major construction of techni- 
cal facilities was carried on at the Mound Labora- 
tory, Miamisburg, Ohio, the Hanford Works, and 
the Argonne, Brookhaven, Knolls, Los Alamos, and 
Radiation Laboratories. — Morse Salisbury 

AUSTRALIA. A self-goveming dominion of die Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, consisting of 6 
states and two territories. Hie Commonwealth of 
Australia also has administrative control of Papua, 
Norfolk Island, the Ashmore and Cartier Islands, 
the uninhabited Australian Antartic Territory, the 
Territory of New Guinea (UN Trust Territory) 
and Nauru (UN Trust Territory), Capital, Can- 
berra. 

Area andf Population. Australia proper has a total 
area of 2,974,581 square miles and a population 
(census June 30, 1947) of 7,580,820. On the same 
date the population of states and territories was as 
follows: New South Wales, 2,985,464; Victoria, 


2,055,252; Queensland, 1,106,269; Soudi Aus- 
tralia, 646,216; Western Australia, 502,731; Tas- 
mania, 257,117; Nordiern Territory, 10,866; Aus- 
tralia Capital Territory, 16,905. Chief cities: Syd- 
ney, 1,484,434; Melbourne, 1,226,923; Brisbane, 
402,172; Adelaide, 382,604; Perth, 272,586. 

Education and Religion. Elementary education in 
Australia is free and compulsory from 6 to 15 years 
of age. State school systems are supplemented by 
denominational and undenominational private 
schools. Each of die 6 states has a university in its 
capital city, with affiliated residential colleges con- 
ducted for the most part by the chief religious de- 
nominations. 

The chief religious denominations at the census 
of 1933 were: Church of England, 1,143,493; Ro- 
man Catholic, 556,106; Presbyterian, 257,522; 
Methodist, 203,042. 

Production. Australia is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of wool and accounts for approximately 25 
percent of world production. Wheat and meat are 
the other important products of the land and, with 
wool, make up the country’s chief exports. The 
1947-48 harvest of wheat totaled 228,390,000 
bushels, exceeding the record crop of 1932-33 by 
6.3 percent.The average yield per acre was 16.30 
bushels. Meat produced amounted to 906,000 met- 
ric tons in 1947. Dairy products are also important. 
The 1947 wool clip was valued at S4'^0,000,000. 

Manufacturing was stimulated by World War II 
to the extent that the country has recently been 
able to meet many of its domestic requirements. 
Value of output in 1945-46, £*A886,004,777. Coal 
and gold are the most valuable mineral products. 

Foreign Trade. In the year 1947-48 Australia had 
a favorable commodity trade balance, with exports 
at £A406,218,000 and imports at JuA338, 24 1,000. 
With the dollar areas of the United States and 
Canada there was a deficit of £A4 1,937,000. 
About two-thirds of the sales to the United States 
and one-half of those to Canada were wool. Brit- 
ain remained Australia’s best customer and largest 
source of supply. Australian butter and meat went 
almost entirely to Great Britain. Principal imports 
from the United States were textiles, metals and 
metal manufactures, machinery, and petroleum 
products. 

Finance. The financial year ended June SO, 1948 
showed record revenue of £A466,000,000, with a 
small surplus of about £A1,000,000 instead of the 
anticipated deficit of £A30,000,000. This was the 
first surplus since 1939-40. National income in 
1947-48 was £A1, 571,000, 000, an increase of 24 
percent over the preceding year. 

Transportation. At the end of 1946 Australia had 
more tlian 27,000 miles of government-owned rail- 
ways and a few miles of privately-owned lines open 
for general traffic. An act passed in 1946 provides 
for the opening of a north-south railway and the 
conversion of the various gauges used by tlie sep- 
arate states to standard-gauge track. There were 
33,719 miles of regular air services. Net tonnage of 
registered shipping was 311,931. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a Gov- 
ernor General appointed by the Crown and in a 
ministry responsible to ihe Federal Parliament. 
Both Houses of Parliament were enlarged by 1948 
legislation: the Senate from 36 to 60 members and 
the House of Representatives from 75 to 121 mem- 
bers. The method of electing Senators, 10 from each 
state, was changed to proportional representation. 
Governor General, William J. McKeU; Prime Min- 
ister, Joseph B. Chifley, Majority party, Labor. 

Events, 1948. Australia’s Minister for External Af- 
fairs, Dr, Herbert V. Evati^ was abroad for a con- 
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siderable part of the year, actog in behalf of his 
government in international discussions. Evatt was 
elected President of the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris on September 21. In that capac- 
ity he appealed directly to the heads of the United 
States, British, French and Soviet Governments on 
November 13 to undertake direct conversations to 
end Ae disputes over Berlin. In this and related 
appeals he acted jointly with Trygve Li^ Secretary 
General of the UN. Prime Minister Chifley, speak- 
ing in Canberra November 15, supported Evatt s 
methods, but American representatives took other 
positions. On November 22 Australia offered a res- 
olution asking for reconsideration by the Security 
Council of the applications of five countries, in- 
ducing Eire, for membership. All five applications 
had been vetoed by Soviet Russia. 

In October Australia gave the United Nations 
$1,127,000 as part of that country’s contribution to 
the UN Appeal for Children, with the promise that 
the campaign in Australia would be continued. An 
agreement by which Australia would supply Po- 
land with raw wool to the value of £.A350,000 
was signed at Lake Success on June 3. Poland was 
the first country to accept Australia’s offer to sup- 
ply wool to European countries under the United 
Nations General Assembly’s post-UNRRA program. 

Earlier Evatt opened the first meeting of the 
South Pacific Commission in Sydney in May, and 
headed his country’s delegation to the meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London No- 
vember 11-22. Prime Minister Chifley, who was in 
London for a few days in July, cotiferring with 
Prime Minister Attlee and other ministers, was not 
able to return at that time. 

In August Australia was requested by the UN 
Trusteeship Council to give the people of the trust 
territory or New Guinea more cmance at self-gov- 
ernment and a larger share of economic and social 
benefits. It was also suggested that Australia’s 
much-debated proposal to combine New Guinea 
with Papua in an administrative union might be re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice. In Aus- 
tralia the United States’ proposal for the inter- 
national control of Antartica produced confiicting 
views. Evatt opposed it, but Minister of Finance 
Dedman preferred control by a condominium pro- 
vided that the United States took a major part. 

Commonwealth Relotions. The calling of the con- 
ference of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London on October 11 was a matter of deep satis- 
faction to the Australian Government. The Gov- 
ernment for some time had been urging a stronger 
Commonwealth. Evatt insisted in speeches and 
broadcasts that with the addition of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon the Commonwealth was in a 
new stage of development and that a review of the 
whole machinery of cooperation was desirable. 

Evatt took an active part in the conference. With 
St Laurent of Canada and Fraser of New Zealand, 
he brought to Chequers two Irish Ministers to dis- 
cuss with the old Dominions and with Britain in 
the person of Prime Minister Attlee the implica- 
tions for Commonwealth trade preferences of 
Eire’s proposed severance of all links with Great 
Britain. Again in the middle of November the rep- 
resentatives of the Eire Government were pei'- 
suaded to go to Paris for conferences witli Evatt 
(Deputy Prime Minister of Australia) and the 
iiOthers. 

^ Australia’s deep reliance on Commonwealth ties 
«owed itself again when it was observed that die 
Haal stat^ent of the Conference of Common- 
Prime Ministers failed to contain the word 
j ^British.” Press and public gave signs of shock and 


disappointment; and it was rcp(^rtf‘<l llmt some 
Australians were saying oiu-niy Ihrv would 
rather have a small, cksoly-kuit (:<)imnon\v<*allh to 
which the word “British” was aimli.'abh; than an 
amorphous group including huutlrc^ds of millions 
of Asiatics to whom the word and its ass(»(‘iati()ns 
were alien. , 

It was significant that Prniui Mmisicr (Jnficy 
soon made two public stafctuciils on lh(‘ issue. 
One was on October 29, when lu^ said^ that Australia 
itself was unlikely to drop ihi- word 'British ’ from 
its references to the Couimonwc.ilih. Another was 
a broadcast on Novemb<*.r 7, in which ( IJiillcy urged 
his countrymen not to gc'.t “worketi un’ about pro- 
posed changes in the Commonwcallli. ’Flu* Prime 
Minister argued that the reality behind th<‘ chang- 
ing forms was the willingm'ss of purely British 
units to work closely with the others. 

The conference as a whole was a tlisappoiulinent 
to Australians, for it produc(‘<l no signs of i*loser 
ties. However, the annouucemi'ul on Nov(‘mher 8 
of an agreement between live (Iommonw(*al(h 
countries (induding Australia and New /ealaial) 
widi Japan for exchanges of Btif I'a.'l worth of 
trade in 1948-49 was c.Kpecled to ease* tin* anx- 
ieties of those who had not known of the nt'gotia- 
tions. 

The cancellation of the Royal h’lnnily’s prcjposetl 
visit to Aiustralia in .1940 hecaust' of Kin*': 
illness was a deep disappointment to I'.)!* 

the visit had promiscid to ca‘m<‘ul tlu^ hnial so 
highly valued in ihti Doininion. (Ihilley, in tele- 
graphing his sympathy, urgt'd tin? Kii»g to giv(' 
first consideration to his health. 

Aid to Britain. The first conspicuous gift of tin? 
year came from the lit^y island of Nauru (8^ stj. 
mi.) a tnist territory inhabited hy 1,400 j>eonle. 
The head chief of Nauru sent Briuui MinisliM* Ohif- 
ley £A700 for the pim‘hast‘ of food for Britain. 
Cnifiey, in announcing the gift ou January 20, de- 
scribed it as “magnificHiiit.” 

Australia continued It) ration biittt^r and to pro- 
hibit the consumption of creant in ordt^r to main- 
tain exports of those oommodilit'S, 00 pereeul of 
which went to Britain and ,10 pert'cul to (h‘stina- 
tions named by Britain. In Jamuuy a British fund 
mission went to Canberra to i)lan for fnlurt* frxal 
contracts. An egg export agret'meul was soon an- 
nounced, and in Soptemher a British (‘ontraei to 
buy all Australia's butter and t*heesi' for tlu* 7 >'ears 
ending June 30, 1955, was made piihlit;. Tnertswed 
prices were to bo paid, and shortly afterwards the 
prices of frozen meats wore also raisixh 

In September the House of R(‘pr(\s‘eutatives 
voted a grant of £AIO,00(),000 to Britain, in vi<w 
of Australia’s fortunate sterling posilitm, 'Pht* grant 
was praised by EGA Atlmimslralor TIoirman as 
helpful for the recovery of Eur<)p<*, 

Dollar Shortage, Australia continued in 1948 the 
steps to reduce dollar imports be.gim in 1047. After 
June 30 imports of clothing, sheeting, and ra>'on 
dress materials were banncjd, cxce.pl industrial 
cloths used in Australian inanufaetnre. Only the 
cheapest types of American automohiles were per- 
mitted to enter, so that the amount uvailuhltJ could 
cover more cars. Chifley told the House of Kt?pre- 
sentatives in September that he ha<l had to r<J<‘et 
some American companies’ offers lo invest capital 
in Australia because Australia lacked the, dollars 
necessaiy for plant, payments of royalties lo i)arenl 
companies, and dividends. 

When New Zealand restored the pound to jiarity 
with the British pound in August, Australia de- 
clined to take the corresponding step partly on the 
ground that the country’s dollar shortage did not 
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S ennit the discouragement of exports, especially in 
le primary production field, or me encouragement 
of imports. The question was raised repeatedly, 
however, and again on November 23 Prime Minis- 
ter Chifley assured the House of Representatives 
that Australia contemplated no change. 

Referendum Defeat. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was decisively defeated in the May 29 ref- 
erendum which would have transferred from the 
States to the Commonwealth the power to control 
prices and rents. The “No” vote of 2,119,818 car- 
ried a majority of 579,821, and in all of the six 
states the proposal was turned down. The vote was 
“No” in Chifley *s and Evatt’s constituencies and 
strongly so in the states with Labor Governments: 
New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. 

Prime Minister Chifley had threatened to with- 
draw price-stabilization subsidies if the Common- 
wealth Government lost its power of price control. 
This was soon done, and by the end of August all 
federal subsidies were gone except those on butter, 
tea, and superphosphates. 

In August the states agreed on a list of 30,000 
items, representing 60 percent of those controlled 
by the Commonwealth, which would be released 
from price control on September 20 when the 
Commonwealth left the field. Commodities which 
were still controlled included meat, bread, flour, 
butter, sugar, and a number of other foods. Meat 
and clothing rationing was discontinued in June. 
On tire other hand gasoline rations were cut by 
one-fifth on October 1. 

Another dispute between the Commonwealth 
and State Governments was that connected with 
taxation powers. The Premiers of the State Govern- 
ments met with the Prime Minister on August 23 to 
request £»A60,000,000 to help balance ibeir budg- 
ets, and protested against the Commonwealtn s 
monopoly of the income tax. On the first issue they 
were rebuked for not having improved their reve- 
nues (except in New South Wales) by increasing 
railroad rates, and were told that all they could 
have was £ A54,000,000. On the second point they 
were informed that the Commonwealth would 
never give up its monopoly. 

The session of Parliament which opened on Sep- 
tember 1 was given over in large part to the budg- 
et. The budget proposed by Chifley, who was 
Commonwealth Treasurer as well as Prime Minis- 
ter, lowered income taxes, corporation taxes, and 
sales taxes, but increased the expenditure estimates 
for the social services. Since the national income 
was rising and the preceding budget showed a 
surplus, these changes were possible. 

Bank Nationalization Dispute. In Febmary the 
High Court began its hearings on the constitution- 
ality of the 1947 legislation nationalizing the com- 
mercial banks (see Year Book for 1947, p. 44). 
The suit was brought by the State Governments of 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia 
and by 11 private trading banks. The judgment, 
delivered on Au^st 11, declared so much of the 
legislation invalid as to make it inoperative and an 
injunction was issued restraining the Common- 
wealth Government from putting the legislation 
into effect. 

Few recent issues had so shaken Australia as the 
bank nationalization act. Opposition Leader R. G. 
Menzies probably overstated the situation, however 
when he said, commenting on the High Court’s de- 
cision, “Many Labor members of Parliament have 
cursed the day when bank nationalization was in- 
troduced.” Prime Minister Chifley, who had ap- 
peared to take a deep personal interest in the bank 
nationalization act from the moment of its incep- 


tion, was not willing to acc^t defeat. The Federal 
Government decided to appeal the case to the 
Privy Council in London, although it was against 
tile traditional poHcy of the Australian Labor Party 
to take its problems outside Australia. 

The Government’s action was immediate. A copy 
of the judgment was at once sent to Paris for Evatt, 
who combined the duties of Attorney General with 
those of External Affairs and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. Solicitor General Bailey left for London on 
August 19 to meet Evatt and confer on the details 
of the appeal, the first step of which was to obtain 
leave to appeal. On November 11 special leave to 
appeal was granted to the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London. 

Other Socialization Measures. The Commonwealth 
Government’s free medicine plan went into opera- 
tion on June 1, after a four-year boycott by the 
Australian British Medical Association, which pro- 
tested against the limitation of the drugs and medi- 
cines that could be prescribed and against the se- 
vere penalities for breaches of routine. On Novem- 
ber 24 a bill was introduced in the Senate outlining 
national health services but leaving the details for 
further legislation. 

Legislation for the establishment of a Common- 
wealtli Government shipping line was being draft- 
ed at the time of the opening of Parliament on 
September 1, but tlie date of its completion was 
uncertain. Chifley told New South Wales coal min- 
ers in September that the Government had neither 
the power nor the intention to nationalize the coal 
mines as long as they were giving good service un- 
der private control. In announcing its proposal to 
transfer broadcasting to a new board, Chifley de- 
nied any intention to socialize commercial broad- 
casting. 

Immigration. Australia’s goal of 70,000 immi- 
grants a year was energetically pursued in 1948. 
Minister of Immigration Calwell worked with the 
British Ministry of Transport and the steamship 
lines until he had a promise of transportation for 
72,000 persons in 1949. In October 17 vessels, in- 
cluding four carrying migrants exclusively and 6 
under charter to the International Refuge Organi- 
zation, were moving 14,000 immigrants to Aus- 
tralia. 

Australian representatives were sent to Italy to 
study the situation there, with respect to the Aus- 
tralia plan of absorbing 200,000 refugees over a 
period of years. Italian migrants were already on 
their way to Australia in the autumn, but a general 
proportion of two British migrants to one of other 
nationalities was planned. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives in June Evatt said that no change in 
the “White Australia” policy was contemplated. 

— ^Alzada Comstock 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. Although the Australian 
publishers during 1948 felt the pinch of high costs, 
the year was fairly productive of significant, worth- 
while books. Writing of esthetic intent was perhaps 
not as rich as it often has been in recent years, but 
the number of books dealing with politics and 
social affairs was unusually large. Much energy 
was put into bringing standard books back into 
print. 

Before discussing important books of 1948, a 
few which escaped the net in the account of 1947 
should be noted: Aranda Traditions by T. G. H. 
Strehlow was a valuable anthropological study, 
Lachlan Macquarie by M. H. Ellis was a major 
biographical study, and Public Libraries in Aus-^ 
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tralia by L. R. McColvin was tbe most important 
critique since the Munn-Pitt report of 1935. 

Current Events. Several books of 1948 dealt with 
inteniatioiial affairs on a strikingly liigh lc\'el. Dr. 
Herbert Vere Evatt in The United Nations (orig. 
pub. Cambridge, Mass.) offered an historical cri- 
tique of great importance. W. Macmahon Ball, 
formerly Commonwealth representative on the Al- 
lied Council for Japan, in Japan: Enemy or AUy? 
studied occupation policies and criticized some de- 
velopments severely. Paul Hasluck, formerly Coun- 
sellor-in-Charge of the Australian Mission to the 
UN, offered a critical account of the work of the 
UN, particularly tlie Security Council. Only a 
shade less notable was Near North: Australia and 
a Thousand Million Neighbors, edited by R. J. Gil- 
more and Denis Walker, a free-running account of 
sffairs in South and Soutlieast Asia by a company 
of journalists. Closely related to current interna- 
tional affairs was John M. Ward’s British Policy in 
the South Pacific, 1786-^1893, which serves ad- 
mirably to explain tlie background of Australia’s 
Pacific islands policy. 

A miscellany of books on domestic affairs ap- 
peared. J. MacDonald Holmes’ The Murray Valley: 
A Geographical Reconnaissance was a full-dress 
study of the largest irrigable area in Australia, 
somewhat controversial in character. Australian 
Government Today by Geoffrey Sawyer admirably 
covered the subject announced in the title. De- 
centralization, by \'arious hands, examined a prob- 
lem which many Australians feel has special ur- 
gency. A. G, L. Shaw and G. R. Bruns once more 
studied the coal problem in The Australian Coal 
Industry. J. S. Maslin’s Hagley, the Story of a Tas- 
manian Area School was an important study of an 
educational experiment. H. C, Trnmble’s Blades of 
Grass was the fascinating autobiography — ^note- 
book of a grasslands expert. 

History. In the field of liistory, in addition to 
John Ward’s outstanding volume, there was Ed- 
mund Barton by John Reynolds, a biographical 
study of a distinguished father of tlie Common- 
wealth constitution and the first Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, somewhat “preliminary” in char- 
acter but nevertheless valuable; Malcolm Uren’s 
Land Looking West: The Story of Governor James 
Sterling, a distinguished contribution to the history 
of the founding of West Australia; A Ceniurtf of 
the English Church in New South Wales by E. C. 
Rowland; and Social Services in Australia 1900- 
1910 by T. H. Kewley, which provided the indis- 
pensable historical background of the present-day 
services. 

Roy Bridges’ That Yesterday Was Home was a 
reminiscent volume built around the story of a Tas- 
manian family; G. E. W. Bean’s GalUpoU Mission 
was an account of a close study of the World 
Wm I battleground three years after the fighting 
had ceased; and They Struck Opal by E. F. Murphy 
was a reminiscent volume about the mining of the 
beautiful, semi-precious stone. An outstanding 
compilation of historical documents was Geoffrey 
Sawer’s Cases on the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Frances McGuire’s The Royal 
Au^ralian Naviy discussed “its origin, development, 
and organization.” 

WalLurnetta by M. C. I. Levy was a notable 
mcm history of a New South Wales municipality. 
Professor George Mackaness added Memoirs of 
George Suitor 1774-18S9 to liis growing series of 
reprints Historical Monographs,” Much material 
relating to Australia’s part in World War II ap- 
peared in memoirs of and by American leaders, for 
example Eisenhower and Hopldns. 


Fiction. In literature, Kath<’rin(? Prithard con- 
tinued her notable trilogy on llu* W<‘st An.slralian 
gold fields in Golden Miles but sbowi'd acaitc signs 
of wavering disastrously b(Uw(‘on liclion, so(‘ial his- 
toiy, and left-wing politics. / Camp Here by l»’sllior 
Roland was a ratbor convciilioual novel of station 
life that gained a literary prizt^ Joan Golthrook’s 
The Northerners (orig. pub. N.Y.) introdutx'd a 
new talent to the reading The Dupe by 

Robert Close was another of his vivid Init !)rutal 
novels of tine sea. The AnuTicuu <‘<Iition of 'I’oni 
Collins’ Such is Life (Univ. ol ( Iha-ago), with an 
afterword “About Tom (lollins'* by (). Marth'y 
Grattan introduced that fonnidabl<‘ writer to iIkj 
A merican audicna^ for th<‘ first lina*. A hitherto 
unknown Collins inann.scripl was revt*al(*d in The 
Bulu-Bulu and flic Brolga, 'I'hi^ annual sampling 
of short stories Coast to Coast luhl no surprises, 

Poetry, Drama, rAiscolIany. In lUK'try l*)nu\st Moll 
added The Watarlwle lo his hMif^tluaiing list of 
distinguished volumes; Francis Wehl) r<‘vealed a 
robust talent for tlie first time in /\ Drum for Hen 
Boyd; and the uimuiil ptuUry anlliology Australian 
Poetry, 1947 showed that llu* Australian l‘arnassus 
was still numoronsly inhabited. Liotu*! Shave’s Fine 
Proven One-Art Plays UiriUev expand<‘<l llu* printed 
drama available and nwcaled a vivitl tah'ul. I’’ar 
and away the most important aulol)iographi(’aI vol- 
ume by an anthor was II. M. Iticliardson's postlm- 
mous My.salf When Young (urig. pub. N.Y.). In 
The Flesh and the Spirit D{)uglas Sl(*warl eolh'eled 
his book rewiows and oec'asional arUclt‘.s lo form a 
vigorous vt>lume of liU^rui’y (!ritit‘ism. 

Much writing of Iirsl-(aa.ss inii»ciii.iin*t' in all 
fields conliniK'd lo app<«ir in llur maga/.in<*s. A 
guide to all of it r(5l(‘vanl to the study of i)ul)lie 
affairs is to be found in Australian Social Science 
Abstracts which reached No. 5 in Sopt<»mber, 1948, 
— (I. (Jha'I'Tan 


AUSTRIA. A republic in ccmlral hiUropi^, un<h*r the 
control of the Allied Connc'i) (eompost‘<l td* the 
four comjnandcrs-in-(‘lnel’ of the tu'tmpying pow- 
ers; General Ennlo-Mari(^ Uelhonart, r<*i)res<‘nliug 
Franco; Col. Gen. V. V. Knrasov, r(»nr(‘senling the 
U.S.S.R,; Lt. Gen. Sir Alexaml<‘r CJalloway, rt‘pre- 
senting the United Kingdom; Lt. (hm, (h'olfny 
Keyes, n^presenling the Unit(‘d Slates). Ar<‘a, 32,- 
388 square miles. J\)j)ulation in 1047, iiicluding 
displaced persons hut (*xf*hiding thos(! in (;auips, 
6,935,000. PopnJalion in Oelob(*r, 1047, of c'hhif 
cities: Vienna, 1,667,438; Graz, 220,100; Linz, 
173,830; Salzburg, 106,910; Innsbruck, 05,3(15. 

Production. Preliminary figurtss for yi(*lds of chi(4‘ 
crops for 1947 in metric Ions: jH)lalot‘s, 1.005,018; 
rye, 216,467; wheat, 170,141; oats, 175,337; bar- 
ley, 95,439. Livestock in the ('ountry as of Nov. 18, 
1947: cattle, 2,158,000; pigs, 1,724,000; sheep, 
474,000; goats, 310,000; horses, 283,000. Austrian 
agricultural production has btitm chx.'Iining in nt- 
cent years. The monthly average output ior J047 
in diousands of metric Ions of principal nnn<‘ral.s; 
coal, 14.8; lignite, 236; iron ore, 73.7. In 1040 
crude oil pnjduciion was 846.000 totis. Austrian 
mdustrial capacity is estimated lo Ix* 00 p 4 *rccia 
wger tlian in 1937, tlianks to the establislmicnl in 
Austria of various German war industries. Mneh 
of mis incrcas^l c^apacity, bow<wcr, cannot he usetl 
because of lack of markets and raw mattTials, Au.s- 
tnan agricultural production supi)Ued 75 i)crc'ont 
of Austnan needs in 1937 and now stipplu^s only 
40 percent, chiefly because pric‘e Itwels supply no 
m^ntivc for capacity production. The 00 percent 
deficit in Austria’s foodstuffs is largely suppiw^d by 
the United States. o * / 
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Foreign Trade. In 1947 imports were valued at 
99.3 million schillings and exports at 70.2 million 
schillings. Import items included fuels, vegetables, 
cotton, iron products, sugar, and seeds. Included in 
the export items were iron goods, ores, glassware, 
firebricks, chemicals, and magnesite. The chief 
trading countries were Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, United States, Hungary, and France. 

Communications. Highways had a total mileage of 
54,000 in 1946. There were 275,139 telephones in 
1947. It is intended to electrify the entire railway 
system of the country; the plan will take 12 years 
to complete. 

Finance. Note circulation, Nov., 1947, was 6,038 
million schillings. Oct. 7, 1946, the National Bank 
of Austria showed assets and liabilities of 12,560.65 
million schillings. With 1937 as 100, the cost of 
living index figure of July, 1948, was 454. Occupa- 
tion costs were reduced during 1948 from 33 per- 
cent to 10 percent of the State budget, thanks 
largely to the policy of the United States which has 
paid its own occupation expenses since July 1, 
1947. 

Government. The Constitution of Dec. 27, 1927, 
is the legal basis of the Austrian Republic. The 
President is elected for a six-year term by popular 
vote. His important powers are limited to the ap- 
pointment of the Federal Chancellor and the Cabi- 
net Ministers, the convening and closing of sessions 
of the Lower Chamber and the issuance of ordi- 
nances in times of emergency. The Federal Chan- 
cellor is the responsible head of the Executive gov- 
ernment. The Legislature comprises the Nationalrat 
(Lower Chamber) of 165 members elected for 
four-year terms by proportional representation, and 
the Bundesrat (Upper Chamber) of 50 members 
chosen by the provincial legislatures in proportion 
to population. President: Karl Renner (Socialist); 
Chancellor: Leopold Figl (People’s Party); Vice- 
Chancellor: Dr. Adolf Schaerf (Socialist). 

Events, 1948. Austria, like Germany, became more 
than ever during 1948 a bone of contention and a 
weapon of power politics in the "cold war” be- 
tween East and West. Vienna, like Berlin, was a 
city of ruins, divided among 4 Powers. Like Ber- 
lin, it was surrounded by Soviet occupation forces 
— ^with all of its airfields, however, under Soviet 
control. Unlike Berlin, it was not subjected to the 
ordeals of "blockade” and "airlift.” Quadripartite 
administration continued to function after a fash- 
ion, since neither of tlie major antagonists under- 
took to set up a separate "government” in its own 
sphere or a rump municipal regime in its own area 
of the capital. 

American-Soviet agreement on an Austrian treaty 
was almost, but not quite, achieved in die spring. 
Thereafter the exigencies of the contest of the 
giants condemned Austria to continued foreign oc- 
cupation, to Soviet pressure, and to the blessings 
of American charity. Despite these unhappy cir- 
cumstances, Austria’s alien rulers abstained from 
open conflict within her borders and Austria's peo- 
ple displayed a high capacity for patient endur- 
ance, political stability, and limited economic re- 
covery. But Austrians had little more hope at the 
end of die year dian at its beginning for surcease 
from frustration, since no such boon was possible 
so long as Moscow and Washington were every- 
where else at swords’ points. 

Soldiers and Schillings. Late in 1947 Minister Fer- 
dinand Graf, speaking in Salzburg to the Great 
Powers, voiced the ardent aspirations of all his 
countrymen: "Go back to the Volga, go back to 
the Mississippi, and leave us on the Danube. Aus- 
tria is no football ground where a game between 


East and West is played. So plav without us. . . . 
You cannot force us into a golden dictatorship of 
die West, nor into a political dictatorship of the 
East. Austria will be the fortress of the middle. 
... In Communist States, it is permitted only to 
work, not to strike. In capitalist States, it is per- 
mitted only to strike and not to work. We want nei- 
ther . . 

Such dreams remained unfulfilled. Austria con- 
tinued to subsist on American aid. The only no- 
table achievement of the coalition Cabinet of die 
People’s Party and Social Democrats was the avoid- 
ance of a galloping inflation. A second currency 
reform, promulgated on Dec. 9, 1947, with the 
assent of the occupying Powers, reduced money 
in circulation by almost 50 percent. Prices on the 
black market declined. Living costs increased but 
sli^tly during the year. But so long as low food, 
prices discouraged full agricultural production, 
with the United States supplying the deficit, the 
prospect of economic self-support remained dismal. 
Hope of a viable democratic socialism was even 
more remote, with socialization postponed by the 
American-Soviet deadlock and democracy surviv- 
ing only by virtue of the precarious equilibrium 
between conservatives and liberals. 

Almost a Treaty. Despite the stalemate registered 
at the Moscow and London meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in 1947, die deputies of, 
the Foreign Ministers, gathered in London (Feb-‘ 
ruary 20 to May 6, 1948) to consider a pact for 
Austria, made remarkable progress toward an ac- 
cord. The apparently irreconcilable positions of 
Britain and America on the one hand and the So- 
viet Union on the otlier regarding the vexed ques- 
tion of “German assets” in Austria seemed likely 
to be settled tlirough French formulas of compro- 
mise put forward late in 1947. On the basis of 
these proposals, Moscow suggested, in lieu of all 
"German assets” in Eastern Austria claimed by the 
U.S.S.R. under the Potsdam agreement, that it 
be granted a 50-year claim to two-thirds of East 
Austrian oil production, the Balkan assets of the 
Danube Shipping Company plus 25 percent of its 
properties in Austria, and $200,000,000 as a settle- 
ment of all other claims, to be paid within two 
years in freely convertible currency. After much 
bargaining and sundry concessions on both sides, 
the deputies agreed fliat the U.S.S.R. should re- 
ceive $150,000,000, to be paid over six years, and 
60 percent of oil production for 30 years. 

The Kremlin, having consolidated its position in 
Central Europe by the Czechoslovak coup of late 
February, was apparently willing to consider with- 
drawal from Austria through the conclusion of a 
treaty — ^the more so as the morale of its troops in 
Vienna left much to be desired. But the Western 
Powers, being alarmed by events in Prague, be- 
came increasingly reluctant to evacuate Austria. 
An accord might still have been reached save for 
Tito’s insistent claim for $150,000,000 in repara- 
tions from Austria and for annexation to Yugo- 
slavia of part of Southern Carinthia. When the Ml 
story of mese developments is told, it will almost 
certainly become clear that Moscow opposed Bel- 
grade in these matters, and also in the matter of 
Trieste, but encountered inflexible opposition from 
the Yugoslav Communist regime. This in turn led 
to the Cominform denunciation of Tito in June 
and to the masking of Soviet-Yugoslav dmlomatic 
conflicts behind a confusion of ideologicar and in- 
stitutional quarrels having nothing to do with the 
actual sources of discord. 

The consequence, meanwhile, was the break- 
down of negotiations in London for an Austrian 
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treaty. This result was not due primely to Ameri- 
can-Soviet friction in Vienna — e.g. Soviet confisca- 
tion in mid-February of the Germ^an edition ot 
James F. Byrnes’ book Speaking FranUy, Kura- 
sov’s denunciation of Western impenalism a 
week later (causing Anglo-American representa- 
tives to leave the meeting), and ihe wounding or 
an American military policeman (Pfc. Jack 
den) by a Soviet guard on March 8 in front of Rus- 
sian HQ in the Grand Hotel. The diplomatic dead- 
lock was rather attributable to Western eagerness 
to avoid a settlement, complicated by the Belgrade- 
Moscow feud, . 

On May 6 Soviet Deputy Nikolai P. Koktomov 
felt obliged to support the Yugoslav claims. On the 
same day, on the initiative of the U.S. representa- 
tive, Samuel Reber, discussions were temporarily 
suspended, after 110 meetings on an Austrian 
treaty. Foreign Minister Karl Gruber returned to 
Vienna. Chancellor Figl declared that the suspen- 
sion “destroys all our hopes for an early conclu- 
sion of the independence treaty.” 

Austrian hopes were briefly revived by the ex- 
change of communications in early May between 
Molotov and Bedell Smith. On May 24, howevei^ 
Reber asserted that the parleys would be postponed 
indefinitely. Available evidence suggests that this 
decision was due less to Soviet intransigence than 
to extensive Soviet concessions which llireatened 
to make an agreement unavoidable. The Govern- 
ment and people of Austria, along with many oth- 
ers throughout the world, thus remained victims 
of the refusal of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.H. to 
come to terms, with each Super-Power justifying 
its obstinacy in terms of solicitude for “saving” in- 
nocent bystanders from the evil designs of the 
other. 

Menace from Muscovy. If the American-Soviet glo- 
bal struggle did not subsequently assume in Austria 
the shape exhibited in Germany, Greece, China, 
and Korea, this relatively fortunate state of af- 
fairs was not due to any reciprocal desire for ac- 
commodation but rather to a calculation on both 
sides that more was to be lost than to be gained 
by converting the Ostmark into another arena of 
battle. Washington could win no advantages by 
splitting the Vienna coalition of Socialists and 
Populists. Both groups favored extensive nationali- 
zation of industry — elsewhere opposed in principle 
by the U.S, A,, and in Austria precluded in practise 
by Soviet determination to keep control of major 
enterprises in the Eastern zone. Moscow could win 
no advantages by giving open support to the Aus- 
trian Communists, since they remained an insignifi- 
cant political force, with no popular following. 
Their only representative in the Cabinet, Slarl Alt- 
mann, had been forced to resign in November, 
1947. 


The ensuing stalemate was nevertheless charac- 
terized by continued Soviet harassment of the 
Vienna Government for its “pro-Westem” orienta- 
tion. Early in June, while pro-Communist Socialists 
met in Warsaw, anti-Communist Socialists met in 
Vienna and condemned the Soviet brand of “peo- 
ple’s democracy” in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by Julius Deutsch and Vice-Chancellor 
Adolf Schaert. A fortnight later Gen. Kurasov ac- 
cused Minister of Power Alfred Migsch (Socialist) 
of “war-mongering” and “slander” against 
U.S.S.R. On J\me 17 Anton Marek, a Chief Police 
Inspector in the Ministry of the Interior, was ar- 
reted by Russian authorities on a charge of “es- 
pionage.” Gen. Keyes declared that such Soviet 
arrests “G^tapo methods” were intended to 
cover up “possible Communist subversive activities 


or illegal amod fornwHons - -wn-rnuR lo the 
'AerJmcIwlz or “l-.iack hriRatUs! Ruiiriijn:' Soviet- 
C')nL*-o*lcci Kt»ra.sov rcjcclnl 

as '“a base insinuation.” Furlhor fol- 

lowed, to the tunc of Soviet charge.s that the U.S.A, 
was hiring Austrian “siiios” and was (tnslaviiig the 
country under the E.C.A. agn^enuint .signed in 

^'^Mr. W. B. Willcox, head of I la'. K.G.A. in Aus- 
tria and a Tonius- purle.-i of Dillon, IWif ;ui<l Com- 
pany, expressed the liopc in August lhal Austrian 
trade witli the Eastern taitions eould be im reas(*.d. 
Despite new cornmercMal acs'ords willi ^ng(*slavia 
and Hungary, no substantial trade, niali 
In October the Western l»owers n^ieeted Soviet 
proposals for recognition of tht^ Dtanoeratic 
Union” as a fourth polilieal parly in Ait.siria. At the 
same Umo tlio Social IVcanoerals expelh'd Edvvin 
Scharf, a pro-Soviet Icflwinerr. Consitlrralion Ixv 
gan to bo given in Waslungiun to arming Austria 
tor dofousc against llie dangiT ol a Communist 

putsch. ... 1 

Tlie delicately balau<‘(‘d relations among the oe- 
cupation autliorities wort* (-.vi*iui)Iin«*d bv a murder 
mystery toward tlie elost‘ ol tin* year. On the, la.st 
day of October the body of Irving boss, an Aiiuri- 
can E.C.A. offieial, was found in a wrec ked jeep 
in the Russian sec^lor of Vienna. Near by was a 
badly beaten woman, Anna Snp(^rina, who asserted 
that four men in Russian nnilorni Iiad slain boss 
and thrown her out ol the ie<‘p. Soviet authorities 
took over the invctstigution, amiil dark hints of 
espionages — ^Imt with no solutmn atuanineed by 
year’s end. Anierietin tunl Anslriau aulhovili«'S derail 
gingerly with this and oth<‘r iu(*idenls, lest Vi<*mia 
be convertod into another lha'Iiu. In l)<*<*emlu‘r the 
Austrian cabinet proposed tlie ivsumi»tion of ne- 
gotiations for a treaty, Whelluu’ eitlua* Washington 
or Moscow was pre])ur<*d to re.sunn‘ serums discus- 
sion over Austria was unehuir. Se*» < Jkhmany, I luN- 
GAHY, Italy, Yugoslavia, U»S.S.b., and Unitw) 
Statks. 

Consult; Winifred N. Utulselh ‘‘Austria Under 
Allied Occupation,” FoMgn Volitnj Ut^poris, Nov. J, 
1948; U.S, High CoimuissioiuT, Miiiiaru (Umrn- 
ment: Austria, HQ, U.S. J•^)re^^s in Austria, May, 
1948; Karl Ronnor, ‘‘Austria; K<'y for War and 
Peace,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1048; Dt'partnuait of 
State, The Eunvpcan lUrovrnj Pntp.rtim. AusfiHa, 

1948. - l''ai;oi'.uieK 1.. .Sl•lnl^l.^^r 


AUTOMOBILE RACING. The fastest and one of the 
safest 500-mile raees in history was won l»y Mtiuri 
Rose on May 31. A crowd of 175,000 left the In- 
dianapolis Speedway without having been olFert^d 
a single major accident for I hr .-niiK* 4 hours, 10 
minutes, ana 23.38 seconds of tins rai^t. Hose’s av- 
erage speed for this 32nd anniuil nuH^ting was 
119.813 m.p.h., an all-turn^ r<*<ior<l, Six-uud place 
went to Bill Holland, with au uv<*rag<j time of 
119.147 m.p.h.; third to Duke Nalou, 118.034; 
fourth to Ted Horn, 117.844; all ibiir men breaking 
the existing speed record for tin; tuaml. 'rlu; win- 
ning automobile was a Blue C.Vown Speoial, 

The 35th Grand Prix road r;u;e (»f the Atito- 
mobile Club de Frimcc, 500.204 kin. t)n the Heims- 
Gueux road, was won on July 18 by Jtuin I'ierro 
Wimille of France, driving an Alfa Honuto at an 
average speed of 165.69SJ knup.h. Italy's Millc 
Miglia, a 1,000-mile road race in a hug<! figure 
eight over most of the Italian oountrysidi;, was won 
on May 3 by Clemente Biondetti of Franoo, <Iriv- 
ing a Ferrari car at an awTage speed of 75 m,p*h. 
There was only one fatality in tnr race thi.s year. 

On May 13 in London an American syndicate 
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mtroduced midget auto racing to Britain, attract- 
ing a crowd of 50,000. On June 6 in Milwaukee 
Emil Andres won the Automobile Association of 
America national championship 100-mile big-car 
race. Mack Hellings was second and Ted Horn 
third. On June 20 at Langhorne, Pa., Walt Brown 
won the AAA-sanctioned 100-mile dirt-track cham- 
pionship, with Mack Hellings finishing second once 
more and Emil Andres third. Rex Mays, who in 
Ae Milwaukee championship race drove his car 
into a brick wall to avoid running over a fallen 
driver, this day set a new world mile dirt-track 
record of 33.768 seconds in iRe time trials before 
the race. 

In Watkins Glen, N.Y., on October 2, Frank T. 
Griswold, Jr., driving an Alfa Romeo car, won the 
first American Grand Prix, sponsored by the Sports 
Car Club of America. Ten thousand people 
watched the 52.8-mile race over a d^-rmle cross- 
country course. On the Langhorne Speedway on 
October 10 Neil Carter won the AAA national 100- 
mile midget car championship, with a time of 
1:03:34.17. 

The longest race of the year was the 6,000-mile 
Buenos Aires-Caracas Grand Prix, ending on No- 
vember 8, in which Domingo Marimon of Argen- 
tina won the 100,000-peso ($20,700) first prize, 
and which cost 7 li^’es. The most peculiar race of 
the year was the Pike's Peak (Colorado) chmb, 
won on September 6 by Al Rogers, in the time of 
15 minutes, 49.75 seconds. 

AVIATION, avil. Early in 1948, two high-level gov- 
ernment reports regarding aviation policy were re- 
leased, one by the President's Air Policy Commis- 
sion, the otlrer by the Congressional Air Policy 
Board. Although mey diflfered slightly in detailed 
recommendations both reports recognized the ur- 
gent need for a national air policy to arrest the 
rapid deterioration of our air power which had set 
in immediately following the close of the war. 

Members of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion were Thomas K. Finletter, Chairman; George 
P. Baker, Vice Chairman; Palmer Hoyt, John A. 
McCone and Arthur D. Whiteside, Members. S. 
Paul Johnston, Director of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, was Executive Director. 

The Congressional Board consisted of Senator 
Owen Brewster, Chairman; Representative Carl 
Hinshaw, Vice Chairman; and Senators Albert W. 
Hawkes, Homer E. Capehart, Edwin C. Johnson 
and Ernest W. McFarland and Representatives 
Charles A. Wolverton, Karl Stefan, Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle, and Paul J. Kilday. Merrill C. Meigs, pub- 
lishing executive in the Hearst Organization, was 
advisor. 

The significance of air power was not fully un- 
derstood until late in the war when its scope was 
first clearly defined by Eugene E, Wilson, then 
Vice Chairman of United Aircraft Corporation and 
President of the Aircraft Industries Association, in 
an important book Air Power for Peace. Here 
for the first time air power was recognized to rep- 
resent far more than the combat air forces of a 
nation but a delicately balanced combination of 
air force, aviation manufacturing and commercial 
aviation. The latter includes not only civil air trans- 
port but fixed base and airport operation and per- 
sonal fiying. 

In his book Mr. Wilson closed by advocating a 
revaluation of our air power with the purpose of 
developing a national policy, but it was not until 
two years later that alarm in high places over the 
state of our aviation brought the first official action 
from Washington. The President’s Air Policy Comr 


mission was hastily recruited during the summer 
of 1947 and conducted hearings and visits to avia- 
tion centers during tire fall. Its report was released 
on Jan. 13, 1948. 

Meanwhile the Congressional Air Policy Board 
was organized and its hearings were conducted 
early in 1948. Its report was rdeased on March 1. 
Most convincing was the broad area of agreement 
of the two reports developed by different approach- 
es and techniques. 

The recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission concerning civil aviation and related gov- 
ernment organization are presented herewith in 
summarized form. 

BECOMMENDATIONS ON CIVIL AVIATION 

‘‘The airlines are now passing through one of 
the most serious crises of their history. This situa- 
tion is significant for two reasons. If not relieved, 
it will contribute to the deterioration of the airline 
service to the public. The second reason is that as 
a potential military auxiliary the airlines must be 
kept strong and healthy. 

^‘Although some airline problems of 1947 may 
differ from those of the prewar period, the over-all 
situation is the same: The revenue from passengers 
and cargo, plus a revenue for the carriage of the 
mail roughly equal to the passenger rate, will not 
support 3ie operations of many of the companies. 
If they are to continue in operation and start again 
up the ladder toward self-sufficiency, the Govern- 
ment will have to increase the mail rates. 

“The carriage by air of all first-class mail which 
can be expedited thereby and the inauguration of 
a parcel post by air should be given serious consid- 
eration by Congress when the airlines achieve a 
satisfactory regulatory status. 

“We have not gone into tlie technical aspects of 
safety because the President's Board of Inquiry on 
Air Safety has been extensively studying the prob- 
lem. We recommend, however, that new types of 
transport planes be operated regularly on nonpas- 
senger schedules for a specified mileage before pas- 
sengers are carried. We believe also that CAB eco- 
nomic control over contract carriers would tend to 
increase safety. 

“It is especially important to increase the regu- 
larity of service. Airlines will not have mass trans- 
portation until people are reasonably certain that 
they can depart ana arrive on schedule. For safety 
and regularity a basic requirement is a nationwide 
system of air-traffic control, navigation, and land- 
ing aids. The Federal Government must accept the 
financial burden of providing these aids until those 
who use them are in a financial position to pay 
their fair share of the cost. Agreement must be 
reached as soon as possible by the interested pri- 
vate groups and responsible Government agencies 
on a common system of landing aids for immediate 
installation which will adequately serve both civil- 
ian and military needs. Government expenditure 
for electronic aids to air-traffic control, navigation, 
and landing will do more than anything else to 
advance the airlines toward self-sufficiency. 

“We recommend that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board defer for a short time decisions in new route 
certification cases. This is not to be construed as 
a Breezing of the present route pattern, which 
would certainly be undesirable. There is, however, 
a widespread confusion as to the principles which 
guide the CAB in route determinations. There is 
need for a comprehensive survey of the present 
situation. If the CAB does not develop a cfear-cut 
plan for an over-all domestic transport pattern, the 
Congress should give serious thou^t to giving the 
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over-all planning function of route development to 
the Secretary or Civil Aviation recommondcd in 
section V (Government Organization). 

“Whether more common carriers of property 
should be certificated is for the CAB to deoid^ 
We believe that in making its decision the Board 
should avoid impairing the soundness of tlie exist- 
ing air transport system by spreading tlie present 
and potential traffic among too many separate car- 
riers. If the Board finds that the public convenience 
and necessity does require some additional com- 
mon carrier operators, we hope that it will give 
weight to the records built up by any of diose 
contract operators that have proven their ability to 
operate economically and efficiently and now de- 
sire common carrier status. 

"We recommend that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board prevent the control by surface carriers of 
the United States air transport system or any im- 
portant segment thereof. We believe tliat individ- 
ual progressive carriers, desirous of dovcjloping air 
transport as a part of a coordinated service, should 
not be automptiraHy prc'^cntod from such action 
simply on tho arooiids ll.al llioy are surface car- 
riers. We I'l.il l! o Congress enact leg- 

islation clarifying these two points. 

‘We recommend that the CAB be given eco- 
nomic control of all air carriers for hire. 

“There is a real need for feeder airlines in those 
areas whose topographical features make surface 
connection between cities unsatisfactory. We rec- 
ommend that the present experimental period for 
feeder airlines remain at 3 years. If it becomes evi- 
dent that this period can be extended without bur- 
densome cost in mail pay, we recommend exten- 
sions. We also recommend that new certificates, if 
anv, be granted for 5 years. 

*We agree with the present CAB policy which 
favors limited competition among American opera- 
tors on international routes. We do not approve the 
chosen-instrument policy. 

“We regret the milure of the International Civil 
Aviation Conference in Geneva to affeo on a multi- 
lateral treaty covering rights and obligations in in- 
ternational air operation. We feel, however, that 
this agreement should not be sought at the cost 
of abandoning the so-called Bermuda-typo agree- 
ments in regard to the right to carry passengers be- 
tween any two foreign countries on a route — com- 
monly known as tlie Fifth Freedom, 

“The CAB should be given control over interna- 
tional rates. 

“A State-local aviation panel advisory to the Air 
Coordinating Committee should be established in 
order to give official recognition to State and local 
aviation organizations at the Federal level. 

“We recommend Congress appropriate each year 
the full amount of Federal funds permissible under 
the Federal Airport Act of 1946. 

‘Where a question arises as to whether airport 
facilities are constructed with the aid of Govern- 
ment funds or through the use of private capital, 
an investigation should be made by the CAB, If 
. ^ that Government funds were used, steps 
IjaBuld be taken to make these facilities available 
United States civil aircraft at reasonable 

BECOMMENDATIONS ON GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZA-nON 

„ We recommend that the Government executive 
iimctions relating to civil aviation remain under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce who 
shall have immediately under him a secretary of 
Civil Aviation in charge of a Department of Civil 


Aviation. Tlic posilion of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics should b«‘ aluilishcd aiul tlu* Innctious, 
activities, and duli(*s ctf the Civil A<‘rot)anli('s Ad- 
ministratiem transferred U) lli<? neuly iorrned de- 
partment. Wc rceounnund that there he set up par- 
allel to tlio Secretary of Civil .Vviation a Seen-tary 
of Industry and 'rrad(‘ who would Mipt e. isi- ;i 1)^. 
partinenl of Industry and IVaih* within ilw I)e. 
partmoiit of Commerce. I’his would p.irallel witliin 
the Department of e th.* pattf’rn r<'e<'uliy 

.set up in tlu? Mililarv '!'h- iiiiifni. 

“There should be e‘.lahh’:.lu rl an Airerafl Devel- 
opment ('orporalion authorr.'.eci to pay all or part 
of the clcvelopm<‘ni eosl of eare.o or other noumili- 
tixry idaiies, coinponenls, navigational aids, and 
safely appliances. I'ho Corporation shooUl also 
be aulhori'/.<5cl to make l(»ans to mautdai tnrers for 
development costs wlam it appeals llial sneh fi- 
nancing cannot be olilained from cK ilian sourees. 

“There shonki lx* (\stahlished an Air Safety 
Board within tlm Departimait ol <fi\il \viafiou to 
consist of three innuhers ai'poiiiti-d hv the I'ri'si- 
dent Sul)3(U‘t to eiuiliim.ilioTi l>s ll»e .Senate. 

Air Safety Board would he icspnip-ihli- for tiu* in- 
vestigation and analysis of aijr aeeulmits ami sub- 
mit reports to S(a'r<‘lary of Civil Aviation to lie 
made public by him. 

“The promulgation of salelv ifudatime.* .shoukl 
be traasierred from llu* Civil Aeronanlu’s Board to 
the Department of Civil .^vialio^. thc-rehy eomhin- 
ing in that Department tiu* ic-.piiu-.ihiliU lor the 
isstiancHi and eiifouamamt ol 'i.ih-iv iee;ulations. 
This move would pcTmil llu‘ lk>ard to eonet^ulrate 
ou its main finu'tion of eeonmuu* regulation. 

“'rhe Civil Aerouuulu‘S Board .slumld eontimu* to 
be an iiulepcmltMil agenev, located within llu‘ Dt‘* 
l)artmcnt of Civil Aviation for hou::»*kt‘epiug pur- 
poses only. The memlx^rship of die (fivil Aeronau- 
tics Board slumld Ixi increased from live to .s<‘v<‘u 
in order that the praelk^e of thc‘ luhTstati* CJom- 
mcrec (kmmiission of ojXTating hy divisions mtiy 
be adopted. The salary of Board uu*mlx*rs shoultl 
be increased to $15, ()()() a year. 'I'h<* staff of the 
Civil Aeronauto Board should he iucreastul. 

“Sometime within the fulur(’, all executive trans- 
portation funelions of lh<‘ (Jovermmail should be 
centered in tlic Department of Couaueree uiuler a 
Secretary of Traiusportaliou, at whii'Ik tiuu* the Sec- 
retary or Civil Aviation would Ik‘ suctux'ded hy a 
Secretary of Transport utiou, 'Du* iudepeudc‘ul semi- 
judicial bodies in the transportation fi(*kl should 
however remain in<le]H*ii{k*ul, ami he brought into 
the Department of Transportation for administra- 
tive housekeeping piirpos(*s only. 

“The Secretary of Comrnercxj should !>e a mem- 
ber of the National Sc(*urily Couu(*il. 

“The Secretary of Civil Aviation .shoultl lx* chair- 
man of the Air Coordinating Con»nitt<*e." 

The minor differont'cs in recnnuni-ndalinn of the 
Presidential and Congressional reports wore .sueh 
matters as the number and salary of llu^ uu*mlx*rs 
of the Civil Aeronuutios Board and its »el:itiou.;hip 
to the Department of Corianeret*. 'rJie Congres- 
sional Board advocated that the CAB t*oiitinue to 
have five members, that their salaritts slumld Ixi 
increased to $12,000 per aniunn, and that the CAB 
be freed of its admiuistralivt* litvs to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Partly because of a Congr(*.ssional <*ak!u<lar 
crowded by legislative projects resulting from a 
state of world unrest ana partly bocatise of the po- 
litical problems of a pr(‘-pn‘sid(‘iitial t*l<u*tion pe- 
riod, legislation implementing tlu* air policy n‘pt»rts 
was slow in evolving during the BOtli Congress. 
First attention was given to the urgently ntuulcd 
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uptuilding of our air forces and related matters. 
Many of the recommendations relating to civil avi- 
ation must await action by the 81st Congress. 

Amid the political uncertainties inevitable when 
residential appointments are made in a pre-presi- 
ential election year and friction between the 
White House and Capitol Hill, the key vacancies 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration and Civil 
Aeronautics Board were finally filled. The post of 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, \'acated by the 
resignation of Dr. Theodore Paul Wright, was con- 
ferred upon Delos W. Rentzel. The Chairmanship 
of the CAB, left open by the resignation of Dean 
James M. Landis, was filled by Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, Jr. 

Airline Traffic and Profits. In spite of vigorous ef- 
forts to curtail costs, the 16 domestic airlines 
showed a cumulative deficit of $11,469,487 for 
the first eight months of 1948 as compared widi 
$13,838,976 for the same period of 1947. Traffic 
for the same periods was off more than 3 percent 
in 1948, the aggregate revenue passenger miles be- 
ing 3,857,885,000 as compared with 3,986,014,000 
for the first eight months of 1947. 

Outstanding exception among the big four has 
been Eastern Air Lines which not only increased 
its traffic in revenue passenger miles from 579,210,- 
000 to 675,228,000 for the periods under discussion 
but enhanced its already comfortable profit picture 
by an increase from $2,858,681 for fJie first eight 
months of 1947 to $3,491,256 for the same period 
of 1948. On September 1, five of the other domes- 
tic airlines were in the black: Chicago & Southern 
($414,853); Colonial ($1,630); Delta ($895,174); 
Continental ($131,981) and Inland ($57,362). 

Heaviest loser was American whicn more than 
doubled its first eight-month deficit for 1947 dur- 
ing the same period of 1948. The latter figure was 
$4,369,231, the former, $2,186,865. Next in size 
of deficit for die first eight months of the year was 
Northwest ($2,720,691); followed by United ($2,- 
602,824); TWA (approximately $2,097,000); 
Western ($1,037,076); National ($1,388,732); 
Capital ($989,330); Northeast ($74^79); Bran- 
iff ($495,330); and Mid-Continent ($15,050). 

Third quarter earnings, however, improved the 
picture slightly. In the case of American, for ex- 
ample, they, reduced the year’s deficit to $3,998,- 
593. 

Tlie airline fiscal situation resolved itself into a 
charge voiced by W. A, Patterson, President of 
United Air Lines, that CAB “is principally respon- 
sible for airline difficulties today." He advocated an 
investigation of die stewardship of CAB by out- 
standing transportation economists. In reply. Chair- 
man O’Connell indicated that the carriers were not 
blameless for their predicament. 

The financial condition of the U.S. overseas air- 
lines became more encouraging during die summer. 
Northwest’s Orient route showed a net operating 
profit of $318,315 during the first half of 1948 and, 
profits of $140,758 in July and $223,394 in AuMt. 
United’s route to Hawaii wiped out a first-half defi- 
cit of $119,506 by profits of $73,621 in July and 
$92,630 in August. American Overseas Airlines lost 
$795,596 during the first six months but made 
$655,960 in July and $628,358 in August. Pan 
American failed to profit sufficiendy during the 
summer mondis to wipe out die first-half deficit. 
TWA’s overseas divisions showed losses for both 
the first half and for July and August. 

The domestic airlines Jiave reduced fares 
through family plans, where wives and children 
of a paying passenger travel at half fare, as well as 
reductions for other traveling groups. A second- 


class sky coach service has been established experi- 
mentally between New York and Chicago at a fare 
of $29.60 which compares widi $27.30 for rail. 

Air Parcel Post. Air parcel post made its debut in 
1948, and, in September, first month of operation, 
it increased air mail volume 7 percent or approxi- 
mately 516,500 lb. Post Office and Air transport 
representatives were somewhat disappointed by 
the initial showing but expressed hope that the 
ultimate objective of 50,000,000 lb. per month 
would eventuaUy be reached. This figure repre- 
sents 10 percent of the surface parcel post volume, 
which loses money for the Post Office Department. 
The air parcel post service is expected to reduce 
this surface volume. 

Airline Equipment Pool. Promise of an airline 
equipment pool came with the announcement of 
the formation of the Convair Equipment Corp., a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co^. 
Partial purpose of the idea, created by financier 
Floyd B. Odium, is to recover losses to the manu- 
facturing company on its Convair Liner which 
went into service on several of die airlines during 
the year. 

The equipment corporation planned as a first 
step to purchase 100 Convair Liners from the man- 
ufacturing corporation and lease tiiem to airlines 
with options to buy. Later the equipment corpora- 
tion would buy planes from odier manufacturers 
for lease to airlines, maintaining spare parts re- 
quired and doing major overhaiSs on the planes. 
The corporation would also finance sales of new 
planes either through equipment trusts or by other 
means of financing. 

National Case. An unprecedented move by CAB 
was an investigation to determine whether or not 
it was in the public interest for several airlines to 
acquire certain routes of strike-crippled National 
Airlines. Pilots on this line had been on strike since 
February 3, with no settlement in sight. The pos- 
sibility of dismemberment of the line as a result of 
CAB action brought widespread discussion since 
it could establish a precedent for similar action 
with respect to other airlines having economic dif- 
ficulties. 

In its Caribbean area decision the CAB made 
it clear diat it possessed legal, power to withdraw 
previously granted operating authority. 

Although National has been o:^rating all of its 
routes with non-union pilots, traffic has fallen off 
seriously. During July and Augitst the load factors 
for the system fell to 31.9 and 32.1 percent re- 
spectively as compared with 43.3 and 47.7 percent 
in the same months of 1947. Passengers carried 
dropped from 165,605 for the first half of 1947 
to 66,556 for the fost half of 1948. 

Major airline crashes. As a result of the crash of a 
Nortliwest Airlines Martin 2-0—2 transport plane 
at Winona, Minn., August 29, the airline’s fleet 
of 24 of these planes was grounded, seriously im- 
pairing die income of this carrier. Tlie accident 
was later attributed to structural failure of the left 
wing. Modifications were made in the aircraft and 
by Fall the planes were being returned to service. 

Earlier in the year United Air Lines lost a Doug- 
las DC-6 in Pennsylvania due to the effects of fire 
extinguishing gases upon the pilots. Studies made 
of the effects of such gases upon human beings 
within pressurized structures made it possible to 
apply preventive measures against this unique type 
of accident. 

Late in October a Lockheed L49 Constellation 
operated by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines crashed 
vmile landing by GCA ( Ground Control Approach 
radar) at Prestwick, Scotland. Thirty-nine of the 
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o£ this type would have many fundamental ad- 
vantages over those utilizing complex and expen- 
sive c£ive systems to transmit power from engine 
to rotor. , 

Compound engines. Two new compound engines 
were announced during 1948, tlie 28 cylinder 1 ratt 
& Whitney R-4360-VDT and tlie Wright Turbo 
Cyclone 18. These engines embody tlie addition or 
turbines to existing reciprocating engines in the 
higher output category. The advantages of the 
hjmrid combinations are increases in power output 
of 20 percent or more and reduced fuel consump- 

Iii the R-4860-VDT, a single turbine is added 
with a variable-discharge nozzle at the turbo out- 
let. The basic reciprocating engine design is the 
R-4360 Wasp Major engine. Tlie Turbo Cyclone 
18 is a compound development of the R-3350, 
Three turbines are added and their output geared 
back to the crankshaft. 

T 6 -t 90 . During the Annual Convention of the 
Aviation Writers Association some of the details 
of the General Electric TG-190 (Air Force J-47A) 
were revealed by the Air Forces. In nppcarance the 
later model resembles the earlier 1X5-180 (J-35) 
which has been installed in several high-speed 
military planes. Frame size and weight of both 
engines are nearly the same but the Air Force 
states that the new engine develops 25 percent 
more power. It may therefore be assumed uiat the 
TG-190 would have a dry thrust of 5,000 lb. With 
afterburning it sliould be possible to obtain 6,000 
lb. thrust or more. 

Installed in the North American F-86A the 
TG-190 should furnish the thrust equivalent of 
8,650 hp at the 650 mioh top six'ocl of this fighter. 

None. Rigorous tests were conducted over a pe- 
riod of several months on the American version 
of the British Rolls-Royce Nenc. As built by Pratt 
& Whitney under license the Nene is designated 
Pratt & Whitney J42-P-8. Under the diorough test 
program for this engine, its major components were 
tested individually in addition to the tests of com- 
pleted units. Production facilities at the East Hart- 
ford plant have been modified to provide for the 
new turbojet and deliveries for installation in the 
Grumman Panther (XF9F-2) wore scheduled for 
fall. 

Witli water-alcoliol injection the Rolls Royce 
Nene's take-oif thrust is approximately 6,000 lb. 
Addition of afterburning to the Pratt & Whitney 
version is expected to increase this output to 6,500 
lb. Installations in transport aircraft are under 
study. 

British Engines. Further British progress in turbine 
engine development was made in the official ap- 
proval by the Air Regulation Board of the ae 
Havilland Ghost, a development of the wartime 
Goblin, The Ghost has been licensed for 3,600 lb. 
thrust but in its final version is expected to deliver 
8,000 lb. It is the power plant selected for the new 
de Havilland Comet, 500 mph transatlantic trans- 
port airliner. Four Ghosts will power the Comet, 
which is scheduled to make its first flight from 
London to New York non-stop in SM hours, some- 
time in 1950. 

The 1)200 hp Armstrong-Siddeley Mamba turbo- 
prop with its 10 stage axial flow compressor and 
^0 turbines also passed its type test early in 1948. 
Kt is soon to be installed in jfour aircraft, the twin- 
fc^ned Avro Athena and Boulton Paul Balliol 
Boners and Miles Marathon II Transport and in 
Bhe four-engined Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo 
..transport. 

Two other turboprops, the Bristol Theseus (2,- 


400 hp) and Rolls-Royce^ Glyclt‘ (3/)()0 lip), wore 
among those power plants whit:h passed Ihdr 
tests. ^ , 

The British program for installation and t(‘st of 
many clitFcrcnt turbino powtT idanls in various 
types of aircraft has made steady progress elnriug 
194iS. 

First Jot Transport. SclicdnUxl for [lidil t<‘sts early 
in 1949 was the first airerali d<‘sig,iuHl IVom seralch 
as a j(?l- propelled trans})ori. It is the Ayro X( 1-102, 
designed and huilL by Avro Caiuida of 'Ibronto in 
collaboration with engineers of 'IVans (Canada Air- 
lines. Costs of this proj(*ct ar<* shared by llu* Cana- 
dian government and the niannfaeturer. 

The XC-J02 is a low-wing, all nu'tal monoplano 
with pressurized cabin ami Iricyi'li' landing g<*ar. 
It is clcsigiu'd to ac<'eninu)dat<i *10 pa.sseny,<'rs and 
a crew of llirc(‘ and is expei'li'd to eniisc! at -130 
mph at 35,000 ft. (Jross weight is Hii^bOO lb. 

Power plant eousisls of iour Rolls- Iioycc* Der- 
went If turbojets providing 1 •1,000 lb. statii* tlinist 
outimt Tile engines are grouped in i»airs on eilluT 
wing panel * d.MSi.iK E. Nkvm.i.m 

AVIATION, Military. Tlio vot<' of i‘onfid<‘ne<‘ aeeordod 
the Uuit<‘d Slates Air I'orce by tlu‘ ROlli U.S. Con- 
gress provided military aviation with an <‘n<‘rgelie 
boost at the start of 19*18. 'I'lie (|m‘.stioiiiiI>I<* peat'o 
e.\isting during tlu* year S(‘rved only to auj'.iiK'iit 
the growing inlcri^st tbronglauil tlx* world in mat- 
ters aeronautical Deeideil iinprovcmeuls were 
evinced in many j>lias<5S of aviation’s developnu'iit, 
but ollicial opinion was uiiatiimons in dt^elaring 
that it would rotpurc s<‘V(*ral years and a gnsil ex- 
penditure of energy to convert into a reality llui 
futuristic eversions prc-vit‘W(Hl or prt*sag,ed during 
the war ycuirs. J)is<‘ussions of jet i)iopclle«l sigier- 
souic aircraft, gnid(d missiles wlm li att.iuu'd as- 
tounding rates of st)(*<‘d, and llie iiossibilities of 
atouiie-powcred planes and roekels gave (*vidence 
of intensive res(‘areli programs. Sealtiu’ed r<‘porls 
from foreign countries .showed that, whib* many 
were hampered in the de\cltn>iiu'nt tif military 
aviation by pressing eeunomie and political internal 
problems, several were abl<* to f «|nal ibe aeliieve- 
menls announced by the Staltvs, 

United States. Progress in Hu‘ Uniliui Stales was 
marked by eontiiuail eomnetilion among th<* three 
services, Army, Navy and Air I''orce, and among 
their siipport<*rs in the goveiium'ut. Tlu* Navy, 
reluctant to relinquish its proud posiiiim as tlu* lirst 
line of defense, sirgued llial tlu- new Air l'*or<H* had 
its place as a supporting arm but lli.it it could 
never match the Navy with its earri(*rs and carrier- 
based aircraft as tlie Ix'st ofieiisive and deft'usive 
weapon of the United Slates. 'I’lie Air I«'ofe(‘, 1V<*1- 
ing its greatly increased imporlaiu’c as an inde- 
pendent unit, was prt‘ssing its di-maiuls for the 
70-group Air Force which laul Iuhui approvetl hy 
the 80th Congress. 

The Congressional Air Policy Board whi(‘h olfi- 
cially expired on Mar. I, 1948, iirt*s<inled its final 
report to Congress. This r<*i)ort condemiU‘d the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for b<*ing mialil* to proi)o.s(! 
an over-all strategic plan for the defens<* of the 
United States. The rivah-y bctw<rcn llu* IfSAF and 
the Navy was, monjover, held n'sjjonsibh* for pre- 
venting the dovoloinnent of a liasici program for the 
formation of a postwar air forc<*. 

This report also proposed, without siiecifie ap- 
Ijroval, two 5-year programs for air ))ower to be 
suimorted by tne combined strength of tlu* USAF 
ana the Navy. The first of llu‘se was an <jir(‘nsive 
plan which would permit tlu* United Stal<‘s *‘lo 
mount promptly an elfcctive, eontiiming and su(,*- 
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cessM air offensive against a major enemy.” This 
plan would require a 70-group Air Force with 20,- 
541 aircraft and a Navy with 14,500 aircraft. The 
defensive plan would provide a force of essentially 
tlie same strength as that required for the offensive 
plan with the exception of provisions for reserve 
aircraft. Tliis defensive force would provide for 
sufficient strength to withstand a potentially crip- 
pling attack, form the groundwork for a strong de- 
fense, and furnish effective retaliation. Since the 
Federal budget would be increased to a total of 
over $45,000 million annually by institution of the 
offensive plan and to over $41,000 million for die 
defensive plan, it was evident that this country’s 
economy would not be able to withstand such a 
burden and that something would have to be sacri- 
ficed. 

The report of the Congressional Air Policy Board, 
along with the Finletter Report and the report of 
tlie Aircraft Industries Association (see Year Book, 
Events of 1947, p. 307-308), provided the Con- 
gressional supporters widi strong ammunition in 
their bitter fight with the Administration to obtain 
sufficient funds for the support of a 70-group Air 
Force. The greatest opposition to these Air Force 
supporters came from President Truman, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, and Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal. Secretary of State Marshall, 
an ex-infantry officer, said, in a statement before 
tlie Senate Armed Forces Committee, ‘T think how- 
ever much any future war starts in the air, as in 
the past, it will end in the mud on the ground. I 
tliink one of the great difficulties in regard to air 

E ower and the American people’s attitude toward 
fe is that application of air power involves so 
much loss of life of non-military civilians and chil- 
dren as well as grown people.” Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal opposed an increase from the exist- 
ing 55 groups witli tlie contention that a 70-group 
Air Force would necessitate a dollar-for-dollar ex- 
penditure for the Army and the Navy. In fact. 
Secretary Forrestal felt obliged to substantiate this 
point of view with a 10-page explanation contained 
in his report to Congress in the Spring of tlie year. 
President Truman expressed his opposition by 
ointedly avoiding any reference to air power in 
is special message to Congress in March and by 
repeatedly opposing additional appropriations for 
the maintenance of an augmented Air Force. 

An admirable and practical demonstration of the 
value and necessity of military^ aviation was pro- 
vided by the Air Force in its “Operation Vitfles” 
which started on July 26, 1948, and which was 
carried on with the cooperation of the Navy and 
the RAF. This airlift of food and supplies was ne- 
cessitated by Russia’s land blockade of Berlin. In 
5 months of operation, 409,256 tons of food, fuel, 
and other vital supplies had been delivered to Ber- 
lin by 50,898 flights, averaging 8 tons per trip. 
This provided an insight into the prospective prob- 
lems which the United States might face in the 
event of anotlier war; and the difficulties experi- 
enced, shortages of personnel and planes involved, 
and the inadequacy of maintenance facilities had 
a sobering effect on the thoughts of men responsi- 
ble for our military future. 

Prospects of increasing air power were not bright 
as the year 1948 drew to a close. With the election 
of a Democratic Congress in November to support 
a Democratic President it appeared likely tliat 
President Truman’s policy of moderation in mili- 
tary expenditures would find greater support than 
it received from the 80th Congress. The fact that 
President Truman declared, in a speech on Dec. 
27, 1948, that diere were certain Russian leaders 


“who are exceedingly anxious to have an under- 
standing with us” and that peace could be achieved 
within the four years of his administration gave 
further evidence that the Air Force and Naval 
a\’iation would experience strong opposition to 
their attempts at expansion. Those Democrats who 
found courage to oppose the recommendations of 
die President while the Republicans were in the 
majority are expected to adhere more closely to 
party lines and uphold the Presidential proposals 
which are more in accord with the contention that 
the Army and Navy should share equally in mili- 
tary appropriations. 

Budget and Appropriations. The recommendations 
of the various ad\isory boards on aviation brought 
about substantial increases in appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1949. Whereas the budget for the 
fiscal year 1948 provided a total of $1,686 million 
for the combined Air Force and Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Congress approved expenditures of 
$3,200 million for the fiscal year 1949. The greatest 
increase was in the amount provided for the pur- 
chase of aircraft by the Air Force. This figure was 
raised from $588 million for the purchase of 1,157 
planes in the fiscal year 1948 to $2,295 million for 
the purchase of 2,727 planes in 1949. Navy funds 
were also augmented by $570 million, with an ap- 
propriation of $333 million for 921 planes in 1948 
being raised to $903 million for the purchase of 
1,535 planes in fiscal 1949. A total of $75 million 
was added to the appropriations for research and 
development by both services, with the Air Force 
receiving $149 million in the fiscal year 1949 and 
the Navy $110 million. An item of $1,178 million 
was also included for the support of die various 
services of the Navy and Air Force which perform 
the miscellaneous duties connected with aircraft 
production and use. 

With the funds received for aircraft procure- 
ment, the Air Force planned to buy 1,575 jet fight- 
ers, 243 bombers and 909 miscellaneous t>q)es, in- 
cluding trainers, transport and cargo, photo-recon- 
naissance, rescue, and liaison planes. The Navy’s 

g lans included the purchase of 807 fighters, 80 
elicopters, and 20 transports, with die remaining 
628 to consist of experimental and miscellaneous 
types. The 1949 budget also provided $517 million 
for die purchase of aircraft engines for both serv- 
ices. More than two-thirds of the planes to be 
bought out of fiscal year 1949 funds were to be 
jet-propelled. This, compared with the fact that 
approximately 55 percent of the Air Force procure- 
ment in the fiscal year 1948 was for jet-propelled 
aircraft and only five percent of Navy production 
was jet equipped, shows the definite trend away 
from standard reciprocating engines except for 
heavy bombers and transports. 

Estimates for fiscal 1950 require a total procure- 
ment appropriation of approximately $4,500 mil- 
lion, two-thirds of which would go to the Air 
Force. These figures are based upon the needs for 
implementation of the 70-group Air Force and the 
Navy’s proposed 14,500-plane program. The so- 
called 70-group plan of the Air Force is, in actu- 
ality, a 131-group Air Force. This is due to the fact 
that the Air Reserve and die Air National Guard 
are integral parts of the air-power expansion pro- 
gram. Ilie goal under this over-all plan is to have 
an Air Force with 70 groups and 6,6S9 planes, an 
Air Reserve with 34 groups and 2,360 planes, and 
the Air National Guard widi 27 groups and 3,212 
planes. A total of 8,100 planes would be required 
for a reserve force. 

The Air Force, during 1948, was able to ejqpand 
from the 55 groups existing on Jan. 1, 1948, to 66 
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groups on Jan. 1, 1949. This, however, was accom- 
plished mainly by the use o£ World War II planes 
which had been in storage, leaving only about 
2,000 planes of the required 8,100 in storage. Tlie 
Navy requires an additional 3,500 planes to reach 
its proposed strength of 14,500 by July 1, 1949. 
Some of these will have to come from storage, with 
the remainder being new planes from production. 
Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan has esti- 
mated mat an annual production rate of 3,300 
planes will be required to maintain that level after 
it has been reached. This full complement of Naval 
aircraft will be suflBcient to equip 24 carrier groups, 
one active and one reserve group for each of the 
12 carriers in operation plus one reserve group on 
each coast. The fact that President Truman set a 
$15,000 million ceiling on the 1950 defense budget 
makes it unlikely that either the Air Force or the 
Navy will be able to maintain its schedule of ex- 
pansion. The funds necessary to carry out the pro- 
for expanded defense forces through the 
year 1950 at the levels autliorized by Con- 
gress would remiire an iddilional $1,000 million. 

The Nan'enal Ad' Isijry Committee for Aeronau- 
tics was allotted $41 million for the continuation 
of its scientific research tlirough the fiscal year 
1949. This was an increase of almost $17 million 
over its appropriation for the fiscal year 1948. The 
NACA operates three research laboratories; the 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Langley Field, Virginia, the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Moffett Field in California, and a 
third located at the Cleveland Airport in Ohio. 
These laboratories conduct research in basic and 
high-speed aisrodynamics and in flight propulsion. 

Procurement and Produetion. Procurement for Uie 
fiscal year 1949 will be 4,262 military aircraft as 
compared with 2,078 for 1948. Air Force procure- 
ment was concentrated on fighter typcjs, including 
the F-80, F-82, F-84 and F-86, with only one 
bomber, the B-50, being produced in quantity. The 
Navy also placed its procurement emphasis on 
fighter aircraft, mainly the F4U-5 Corsair, the 
F8F-1 Bearcat, the F9F-2 Panther, the AD-1 Sky- 
raider and the AM-1 Mauler. Aircraft iiroeureau^nl 
for 1949 showed a definite trend toward jot pro- 
pulsion. This was especially true of the fighter 
planes, the transports and heavy bombers retain- 
ing die conventional reciprocating engines. 

Among current production aircraft for the Air 
Force were the North American F-82 with a top 
speed of over 475 m.p.h. and range of 2,500 miles, 
the Republic F-84B Thunderjet with a top speed 
of 590 m.p.h., service ceiling of 40,000 feet and 
range of 1,000 miles, the North American F-86A 
which has exceeded the speed of sound, and the 
F-93A, a modified F-86 using a turbojet engine 
rated at a 6,000-pound static thrust. Bomber pro- 
duction included the Convair B-36A and B-36B, 
fhe eight-jet B-49, the Boeing B-50 with a ton 
speed rated at over 400 m.p.h., and the Norln 
American B-54A, a four-jet type. Prominent among 
troop and cargo carriers were the C-119A, an im- 
proved C-82 Packet designed to carry nine tons 
of cargo over a range of 2,000 miles, and the Doug- 
in C-124A, a strategic transport, two and one-half 
times the size of a C-54, capable of carrying a 50,- 
000-pound payload over a 2,400-mile range. Sev- 
eral miscellaneous types were also included in the 
procurement program, such as photo-reconnais- 
sance, liaison, trainers, and helicopters. 

Navy procurement also emphasized fighter air- 
craft i^th the Douglas FSD Skynight, a twin-jet 
night fighter rated at over 500 m.p.h., the Grum- 
man F9F-2 and F9F-3, the former using a Nene 


power plant and the latter a J-33 (‘ngin<\ the Nerth 
American FJ-1 with an axiaMIow tuiheiei. and llui 
McDonnell FIT-1 Phaninin and I<’21M Bansliee 
being the most prominent. Ollier inipurlant types 
with production contracts wvrr llu* Martin PBM- 
5A Mariner, snpposc'dly the world's largest am- 
phibian patrol bonilxT, tin' I’HY. giant turlioprop- 
powered flying boat with both bcmiher and trans- 
port versions, and iho Marlin JKM-2 Mars, which 
is capablo of carrying twice tin* payload of the 
original Mars. A contract was also l<*t by IIh* Navy 
to the Goodyear Aircraft (lonxiraliou for (ho de- 
sign of till' largest non-rigi<l, lig.hter-tiuin-air craft 
ever planned. The inav typo “N" hlitnp was to be 
nearly twice tlu*, size of the Navy bliinfis used for 
anti-submarine patrol in War II aral wonld 

be capable of long-rang(* fialrol o\er ofien oei'an 
areas. 

Of major coTU’eru to aircraft inaniifa<’lnr<‘rs and 
to military aviation nioci.n i-.im! was the ''master 
plan” of tlu; WcsIctii Union Military Gommitlee, 
showing the .size tind ori'anization of tin* ftitnre 
combined land, sea, and air forces \vlnr;h an* the 
goal of that ICuropcan alliance. It was felt that a 
front-line air force of 1,500 jet lip.hterf. willi 3,000 
in H'serve and a fi'wiT number of jet bomlxT.s 
would be the minimnrn air power necessary for 
protection against possibh* aggit'ssion, 'Ibis plan 
was submilleil to Washington and it is bt'lieved 
that a major proportion of tlu* rc<juire<i airc*ralt 
would be procured in (he United Stati*?;. 

Congr<^ss passed S(*v<Tal tiels iluring tlu* ytsir 
1948 aifecting llu* prexam-ne nl of air<*raft by tlu* 
services. One of these w.i., the Vniu-d Service’s Pro* 
cnromenl Act, which nuulc* tin* iveinlrenu’iits for 
conii)ctitiv(*-l)id contract ifig h‘Ss stringent and 
opened the way for lu’j'otialiiig aircraft (’onlnu’ls. 
New rules w(T(^ also provided for llu* lU'oterlion 
of nmimfacturors' investments by p<*rmitting the 
.services to pay tooling <!osts lor a conlra<?l as soon 
as approval is giv(‘n for the macbim*ry reqnin*il. 
In return for this eonc(‘Ssion tlu* siTViees n‘<|uir<id 
stridor cost accounting, inori* careful s<*ruliny of 
co.sts by insp(*clo!v„ periodii* i>rici* negotiation and 
oliininatiou of all cliarjje.s not .sju’i-iiieullv imolved 
in the production of miliiaiv eiinipmeni. An 
amendment to the l94iS .Snpph inenlal N.iiional 
Defense Aet passed by (Iougn*,ss on May 21, 1948, 
provided for the r(‘ncgoliation of all aircraft pro- 
cureuuait contracts made under tlie 1949 fi,s<*al pro- 
gram. This power of renegotiation wu,s <lch‘gatt*d 
to two 5-mau boards, um* for tlu^ Navy and oiw 
for the Air Force. Any contract or ,sub<‘ontrat4 for 
more tlian $1,000 became subicct to rem'gotiation 
if the contracting firm had a gross business of ov(‘r 
$100,000 under such contraets, 

Research and Development Tlu* v(*ar 1948 saw ad- 
mirable progress in practically all fields of aviation 
development. Not only did tin* Navy and llu* Air 
Force produce radically-dcsignrd * fighlm and 
bombc’-rs of astounding speed capabilities, but in 
guided missiles, piloth'ss aircraft, very high-pow- 
ered eonveniional and je.t engin<‘S, and in the In- 
numcrabli* conlribiiling .seienecs they mu<l(* great 
strides forward. Statements by scv<‘rul high I bitted 
States officials gave the impression that the United 
States was on the threshold of a “Uu<’k Ibigcrs” 
civilization. “ 

Toward the clo.se of the year, Lieut. ( Icn. (h*orge 
E. Stratemeyer stated that 'luunan iiigbt at ,1,0()0 
miles per hour is no longer a hangar day-dream*'; 
and Secretary of Deftsnse Jam<fs l''orrt»stal, In his 
first annual report since assuming dir<*c1ion of the 
National Military Establi.shirumt, annountfcd the 
existence of an “earth satellite pofogram/' Ilowtwt^r, 
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there was little evidence of these fantastic projects 
in ordinary life. The only public display of avia- 
tion’s great advancement was the sight of an occa- 
sional plane which seemed to be flying faster than 
did the older models. How close the military ex- 
perts had come to those dreams which they had 
intimated could only be conjectured on the part of 
the layman. 

The Navy, having experienced considerable suc- 
cess in the launching and landing of jet-propelled 
aircraft on carriers, devoted more of its energies 
and finances to their development in 1948 than in 
1947. Several new aircraft were evidence of the 
progress in this direction. Among these were the 
North American XFJ-1 and Grumman XFIOF, 
both jet fighters, the XF7U-1 “flying wing” fighter, 
and the XAJ-1 search plane for anti-submarine 
work. The Chance Vought swept-wing XF7U-1 
was a tailless jet fighter designed for shipboard 
operation and rated at well over 600 m.p.h. The 
“flying wing” characteristics gave it certain advan- 
tages over conventional types of aircraft, particu- 
larly in the high speed range. The XF7U-1 power 
plant consists of two J-34 turbojet engines and, 
tor combat norformance high bursts of speed are 
obtainable tlirorml! the use of after-burners which 
are able to produce large increases in thrust for 
short periods. 

The North American XAJ-1 is powered by two 
Wasp Major reciprocating engines located under 
the wings, with one GE-Allison turbojet engine in 
the tail of tlie fuselage. The plane will use its 
conventional engines for normal operation while 
the pilot will be able to “cut in” the jet for added 
speed under combat or emergency conditions. The 
XAJ-1 will be able to carry a heavier bomb load 
and will be considerably faster than the present 
carrier types. The Douglas D-558-1 Skystreak 
which set a world speed record of 650.7 m.p.h., 
has been clocked in test flights at 702 m.p.h. at 
sea level. With a temperature of 90 degrees this 
would be the equivalent of a Mach rating of 0.896. 
The Douglas D-558-2 Skyrocket, which is still 
undergoing tests, was designed for a Mach rating 
of 2.5. The Lockheed XP3V-1, designed for use 
aboard the new 65,000-ton carrier, is powered by 
both turbojet and conventional propeller power. 
This aircraft is also equipped with advanced elec- 
tronic equipment for use in anti-submarine war- 
fare. The Navy also carried on research for the 
development of a supersonic target plane with 
which they could train gunners for defense against 
supersonic aircraft. 

The Air Force completed much research and de- 
velopment of high-speed fighters and long-range 
bombers during 1948. The XF-87, XF-88, XF-89, 
XF-90, and XF-92 were all developed as high sub- 
sonic or supersonic fighters. The XF-87, a four-jet 
night fighter, was tested at over 600 m.p.h. The 
XF-88, a swept-wing penetration fighter, is pow- 
ered by two J-34 jet engines and is said to be 
capable of speeds over 720 m.p.h. The XF-89 is 
a twin-jet all-weather fighter with straight wings 
and powered by two J-35 engines. The XF-90 is 
also a straight- wing all-weather fighter. The XF-92 
is under development and is being designed as a 
supersonic fighter. 

The XB-47 and XB-48 were among the latest 
bombers to be developed. Both are six-jet aircraft, 
and the XB-47, which has dived at 720 m.p.h. and 
approached level flight of 650 m.p,h., has also sur- 
passed the F-80 fighter in some of its tests. It was 
reported that the Air Force was in the process of 
developing a new four-turboprop bomber which 
would be heavier and have a bnger range than 


the XB-47, although no information had been pub- 
lished at the close of the year. 

The Air Force was also continuing its line of re- 
search planes which had started in 1947 with the 
X-1, the first plane admitted to have exceeded the 
speed of sound in level flight. The X-2, second of 
this series, was supposed to have a rocket engine 
for power and, unlike its predecessor, swept wings. 
The X-3 research plane was designed for a super- 
sonic speed of Mach 3.0 and altitudes from 200,- 
000 to 300,000 feet. The latest of this line, the X-4, 
was designed primarily for the study of fljung-wing 
characteristics at high subsonic speeds. 

In the development of trainers the Air Force 
outdid itself. The TF-80-C, which was designed 
for training jet pilots, gave better performance than 
did the original F-80. 

One offshoot of the development of supersonic 
fighters was research to produce strong plastic 
materials to be used in wing structure for the 
purpose of containing radar and communications 
equipment, since it is not feasible to use antennas 
at supersonic speeds. Another achievement was the 
development of a honeycombed metal sandwich 
material for the construction of wings to eliminate 
internal structures and allow more space for fuel 
storage. 

Both the Navy and the Air Force showed in- 
creased interest in helicopter research and develop- 
ment. The Navy went so far as to discard its obser- 
vation and scouting plane program in favor of the 
helicopter. Most notable of the Navy’s new helicop- 
ters was the XHJS-1, designed for utility, rescue, 
and observation work aboard aircraft carriers, bat- 
tleships, and cruisers. Normally it carries a crew of 
three and has a top speed of 110 m.p.h. The Air 
Force had several ^es which were being consid- 
ered for future production. Prominent among these 
were the XH-10, XH-15, XH-16, and XH-17. The 
Bell XH-15, a two-place liaison helicopter, was the 
smallest of the four, the others having been consid- 
ered for their load-carrying capabilities. The XH-10 
was designed to carry 12 passengers and was pow- 
ered by two engines. The Piasecki XH-16 was ap- 
proximately the size of a C-54 cargo plane. The 
Kdilett-GE XH-17 was a radically designed, jet- 
propelled “flying crane” helicopter, capable of 
carrying a load of 24,700 pounds a distance of 65 
miles. In order to overcome the handicap of short 
range possessed by the helicopter, experiments 
were conducted to study the practicability of tow- 
ing them to the scene of action, 

Rockets and guided missiles also foimd their 
place in the research and development programs of 
both services. The Navy’s Aerobee research rocket, 
which reached a speed of 3,000 m.p.h. and an alti- 
tude of 78 miles in its first firing at White Sands 
Proving Grounds, New Mexico, was equipped with 
a sequence camera and used to photograph a 1,400- 
mile area of the United States. The scientific pur- 
pose of this project was threefold: to obtain me- 
teorological information; to obtam missile orienta- 
tion required for the interpretation of cosmic ray 
data; and to investigate the use of rockets in aerial 
photographic recoimaissanfce. 

The longest sustained flights ever made by pilot- 
less aircraft powered by ramjet engines were ac- 
complished by almost wingless missiles tested by 
the Navy at Point Mugu, Cal. These missiles, 
PTV-N-2a (Propulsion Test Vehicle), made sev- 
eral sustained controlled flights of more than 10 
minutes. They were piloted by remote control and 
tracked by radar. Free-flight information was ob- 
tained by laTmching from a mother airplane, and 
fii^t inf onnation was telemetered back to a ground 
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receiving station by an electronic “brain.” This 
missile, designated the Gorgon IV, wiis powered 
by an engine which had been designed purposely 
to fly at subsonic velocities. 

The first Navy ship to be equipped specifically 
for the primary function of firing large rockets, 
the USS Norton Sound, had her initial voyage as 
a seagoing platform for upper atmo.sphere research 
tlirough rocket-firing experiments far out at sea. 
This floating laboratory was also intended for use 
by the Army and Air Force. The Air Force an- 
nounced a radically new rocket engine using a 
secret oxygen-based fuel. Experiments wore made 
with this engine mounted in a “WAG Sergeant” 
test rocket Another Air Force rocket, the REX 
(Rocket, Escape, Experimental), was designed to 
go beyond tlie gravitational pull of the earth and 
was probably jDart of the research involved in the 
satellite program mentioned by Forrcstal. It had 
a five-step construction, each step consisting of a 
rocket motor which drops from the rocket when 
its fuel is exhausted. When one rocket engine drops 
off tlie next starts to run and .'U'^nicnts the sicced 
attained. By the timr t'u* liHh step is 
reached it is believed that the desirt'd escape ve- 
locity will have been reached. The Air Force and 
tlie Navy combined tlieir efforts in the dovclop- 
ment of a jet target missile, the XO-2, which wa.s 
nait the size of a normal fighter plane with a top 
speed of approximately 600 ni.p.h. 

In their quest for greater speed and greater 
load-carrying capabilities, both thc^ Air Force and 
the Navy spent large amounts of tlioir aj^propria- 
tions on the development of new and inniro\ c 5 d <*n- 
gine types for use in aircralt. An extensive i)rograiu 
was undertaken for the development of ttirboprop 
engines. It was felt that those engines were ideal 
tor niedium speed, long-range aircraft, and pro- 
vided high power with low installation weight, An 
improved version of the R-4360 Wasp Maior was 
the R-43eO-VDT (Vaiiuble DisSgo Turi.inc) 
which provided a 3,200-p()und thrust. 'Fhe R-2180 
1 win Wasp was a new development in piston cn- 
giijes and was designed for installation in a modi- 
ned G-54. This 14-cylinder engine was capable of 
providing 1,800 horsepower with water injection. 
The Navy announced the Turbo-Cyclonc 18 en- 
conventional reciprocating typo with an 
added compounding system. When installed in 
Navy aircraft it is expected to increase substan- 
tially the power and speed, as well as the range, 
of tliese planes. ^ ’ 

^ Another development which was expected to 
increase the speed of aircraft already in production 
was the Navy s after-burner. Tliis after-burner is 
an^ auxih^y jet unit which stops up the power of 
a jet tooine engine for short periods. Fuel is in- 
jected into the gas flows of the turbojet engine tail 
pipe and burned in the excess oxygen at extremely 
high temperatoes. The added heat enS^ tiSs 
CTeated premdes the ^tra thrust which 
proportionately with the speed of the aircraft and 

V materials, 

r or use at supersonic speeds it was felt that the 

ii^rovidM^f^^®*^ greatest possibilities since 
It prowdM increasing power with increasing speed. 
The greatest power potentialities of any tyoe of 
eng^ were possessed by tlie Nortlirop Turlmdync 
engine, capable of produdng 

S^mted because of the excessive power 

Activities in supersonic research involved much 
more timn a study of aircraft conaguratimis “ 
engme design. Aeronautical engineers were eater- 


ing upon a field for which lher<; was little* or no 
basic knowledge. Many strange I’.u ts e\i.st beyond 
the borders of sonic’ .si>eed. One ol the niinor proh- 
lems, showing the wide range oj a< ti\ilies entered 
into, was the testing of the adhesixe ipialities uf 
l^aint at high spec’ds. 'Po determine’ this llie iXnvy 
utilized an “ullra-ecMitriluge” wliii'li spins a small 
.steel ball at a speed of apprc\inMir'ly miles 
per hour. A dot of paint is t.n the steel liall 

and spcicd is iuen^uscHl imtil llm centrifugal fcm’c 
is great enongli to cause the paint to ilv off. Tlu‘ 
speed of the hall and tin' weie.ht ol the paint, along 
with its area, ari^ used to eomimh* the adhesive 
qualities of the paint. 'Fhe pioldem of paint for 
high-specxl aircraft is vi*iy impmtant in n\s<*;ireh 
at .supersonic spcsuls. When spread o\'er an entire 
airplane, i)ainl adds consiih*rable weight, so its 
thic’kness has (o 1u* limited to ahottl 0,()0l of an 
inch. At high spe«*(ls this thin Ciiaiing tends to 
conic off, (jansing a dangerous disrnplion of llio 
airflow. One major problem eiu’onnteied in .super- 
sonic flight is the dissipation of tlie <‘\i*<*S'.i\e heat 
generated by air fraction. This in\ol\ed le.si'ari’h on 
llic dcvclopiiK'nl of various eonling metlmds to 
avoid the use of sneh materials as titanium and 
cohall which an* slrati’gieally eritie.d and in datw 
g<sr of s<‘vcre curtailment. 

Much discussion was caused in tlie t*arlv pari of 
1948 by the fact that tin* Xd, whieb had e\ec(s!ed 
the spc(‘d of sound, was a straight wing air(*raf(, 
while most of the rcwarch had, up to that time, 
been coneeiilraled on the (le\i*loi'oiept of swept- 
wing types for snp(‘isonii' spe*ed,s, ’iVsts i‘ondnel<*d 
at the Ames Mi‘morial balioralory of tbe National 
Advisory Gommitt<‘<‘ for AiTonauties n*\c-ah*d that, 
while .sw(*pl-wing \’(*rf;ions were* nmst jiraelical in 
the transonic rang(* fnmi Mm*h 0,8 to Mach 1.8, 
the straight wing was best lor ullrasonii’ speeds, 

Several supersonic wind tunnels were eitlier jmt 
into ojicration or wen* being built during 10*18. 
The NAGA Langley Nh^morial Laboratory liad a 
supersonic Uumcl which was (mpalile of attaining 
a speed of Mach 2.2 under eonlinnons operating 
conditions and r(‘pnted to lu* tin* fastest in opera- 
tion. The largest of (Inw* wiml tmm<*Is wa.s lot*al<*d 
at the NAC’A Ame.‘{ Laboratory. M'his timin*! was 
capable of spent is up to Ma<*h I.O, Anotln*r at the 
same location, which was not yet in op(*ration, was 
larger and would attain speeds up to Nta<*h 2. A 
wind tunnel captured at Ivoehel, Ua\ana, and op- 
iated by the Naval Ordnant*<* Laboratory at White 
Oak, Maryland, was saul to hav<* reaelu*d spt*eds 
of Mach 5.8 in tests. This lmnu*l had l»<*(‘n u.sed 
by German seienlists in their pn*linnuary researcli 
on the V-2 rock(*ts. 

in??®*’?'®'?- aclv<mt of tlu* nt*\v year 

1948, the Air Foret* was still in the infamy of its 
independence. It soon Imcann* twident, Imwever, 
that this was not an ind<'ii<‘n(h‘n<H* to lie retained 
without a struggle. The claim that tlu* Air Force 
had become our first line*, of (k*ft*nse was mit: ac- 
cented unaiiimonsly by all I'.iivernmenl officials. 
Advocates of powerful sea and land Im’civs w<*re 
quick to come to the d(*ivns<‘ of lh<* Army and the 
Navy m the battle for apiuoprialimis. Although in 
theory tlic BOth Congress had given the Air Force 
Its approval by snpiiorting the 7()-group program, 
in reality it was a weak indorsement sim*(^ theni 
was included no authorization for llu* funds neees- 
wSJiry to maintain such a forot*. S<*c’retary of I defense 
Forrestal further handicai)p(*(l ila* attainnuait of 
the 70-group goal by the Air Force with his an- 
nouncement of a program t)f “balun<*(*d” expentli- 
turcs, with equal amounts being .spt*nt for all three 
services. Satisfying all three servie(‘.s nn<ler this 
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program would necessitate appropriation o£ such 
excessive amounts of money that it would soon 
bankrupt the country. 

The supporters or the Navy, while they were 
willing to agree that air power was a necessity, 
felt that it should supplement, rather than replace, 
the existing facilities on land, and sea. Moreover, 
with die Navy's newly developed strategy of using 
submarines as refueling bases for its flying boats, 
they felt that the Navy was in a much better posi- 
tion to carry out long-range missions than was the 
Air Force witli its land-based aircraft. Throughout 
the year. Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan 
waged a vigorous fight for new aircraft carriers 
and increased Naval air power. It was only natural, 
in the face of all this discussion of air power, that 
adherents of the Army should come to the fore 
with the affirmation that manpower would be the 
deciding factor in any war which might be waged. 
It was their contention that numerical superiority 
of troops was the basic factor in deterring otiier 
countries from an attack upon our shores. 

This competition between the services made it 
clear that the 81sl Congress, when it convened in 
January of 1949, would be faced with the problem 
of determining the best course to follow, the one 
which would afford the United States the greatest 
amount of protection in an emergency, and concen- 
trating their efforts on an attempt to achieve that 
goal. Secretary of Defense Forrestal, in his first an- 
nual report on the National Military Establish- 
ment made on Dec. 29, 1948, expressed the follow- 
ing sentiment on unification: "True unification of 
the armed might of the United States cannot spring 
from legislation alone. The spark generated by tlie 
unification act must be fanned into flame by the 
thoughts and actions of generals and admirals, en- 
signs and lieutenants, soldiers and' airmen and 
civilians. We must all learn that we are working 
together for a common cause — the security of tlie 
country — and that the good of all transcends that 
of the few.” 

In January, 1948, tihe Air Force had a total 
strenM of 55 groups with 22,800 planes, more 
than naif of which were in storage, and the Navy 
had 14 carrier groups witli approximately 10,000 

lanes in service. By the end of 1948 the Air Force 

ad increased its over-all stren^i to 66 ^oups, 
while iJie Navy felt confident of achieving its 14,- 
500-plane goal by July 1, 1949. These facts gave 
evidence of the increasing interest which was dis- 
played in military aviation during 1948 and showed 
a healthy improvement in the defensive power of 
the United States. However, indications were that 
neither service would attain its full growth, includ- 
ing reserve strength, within the next 5 years unless 
an emergency bordering on a virtual state of war 
should arise, calling for all-out effort in behalf of 
the country’s defense. Faced by the more intensely 
personal problems of housing and rising prices, 
title Congress will not be likely to increase military 
expenditures by too great a margin in 1949. 

Better than all speeches in favor of air power 
was the achievement of the Berlin airlift mentioned 
above. The sustained supply of the essentials of 
life to the people of Berlin despite all obstacles of 
weather and politics gave proof of the efficacy and 
importance of air power under present-day condi- 
tions. It must be noted that the Navy, too, is to 
be credited with much praise for the splendid work 
which it accomplishea in supplying the tremen- 
dous amounts cff fuel required for the successful 
completion of those many missions. 

Another step in the direction of unification was 
the consolidation of the Air Transport Command 


of the Air Force with the Naval Air Transport 
Service. This group, designated as the Military Air 
Transport Service, was established on Mar. 1, 
1948, and began its operations on June 1. Admin- 
istration of MATS came under the Air Force and 
Ma}. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter was appointed to 
direct its activities. MATS was charged with the 
responsibility for operating all scheduled air trans- 
port service for the Air Force, Army, and Navy as 
well as for other government agencies, for provid- 
ing weather information, communications, and air- 
sea rescue and for maintaining all primary facilities 
required in furnishing these services. Administra- 
tively, MATS was appointed to act as liaison with 
all civil transport facilities to prepare for tlieir utili- 
zation in time of war. 

In the early part of 1948 the Munitions Board 
established a committee on aircraft and appointed 
Rear Adm. A. M. Pride, Chief of the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, as chairman. Admiral Pride, along 
witli several USAF representatives, was to coordi- 
nate and standardize the services and equipment 
of die Air Force and the Navy, insofar as practi- 
cable. Besides an attempt at coordinating the ma- 
terial aspects of the services, a meihod was pro- 
posed for eliminating or reducing the wide diver- 
gences of opinion existing between the services. 
Maj. Gen. Wilton Persons of the Army was ap- 
pointed to fill a position as mediator in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. It was felt that re- 
lationships between the services would be im- 
proved if aU problems which arose were routed 
through such a mediator for compromise before 
tihey reached Congress and became matters of pub- 
lic discussion. 

The only major change in personnel within the 
Air Force was the appointment of Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenbei^ to succeed Gen. Carl Spaatz as Chief 
of Staff, effective July 1, 1948. On tliat same date 
the Air Defense Command reduced the number 
of its Air Forces from six to four. The 11th Air 
Force was consolidated with the 1st and the 2nd 
was absorbed by the 10th. As a result of this re- 
trenchment for economy’s sake, the spheres of de- 
fense were rearranged as follows: the northeast 
coast was placed imder the 1st Air Force, the 
southeast, south and southwest under the 14th, the 
middle states under the 10th and tlie Pacific coast 
under the 4th. The Air Proving Ground was also 
consolidated with the Air Materiel Command dur- 
ing early 1948 as a part of this over-all economy 
move. 

Type designations of aircraft were changed by 
the Air Force. A comparison of the new android 
systems is as follows: fighter changed from "T” to 
“F;” reconnaissance from “F” to “R;” trainers 
from “AT,” “BT” or “PT” to “T;” research from 
“XS” to “X;” amphibian from ""OA” to “A;” heli- 
copter from “R” to ""H,” and seardi and rescue 
planes which had no designation were assigned 
the letter “S.” Description of all other types re- 
mained tlie same. 

The Air Navigation Development Board 
(ANDB) was established for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the military and civil all-weather air- 
ways and giving the final recommendations for all 
types of equipment to be used. The all-weather 
program was divided into two distinct phases. The 
first of these was an interim program aimed at the 
utilization of equipment already available or likely 
to become available in the immediate future. Com- 
pletion of this program was expected within the 
following 6 years and would require expenditures 
of approximately $5,700,000 for researdi and de- 
velopment and $369,500,000 for production. 
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Foralgn Developmanis. Due to liie ever-present 
threat of war in an unsettled world, no coun^ 
published detailed accounts of its activities in the 
field of military aviation. Most information had to 
be gathered from scattered sources, pieced to- 
gether and conclusions drawn from the material 
obtained. Great Britain appears to have attained 
approximately the same developmental state as 
exists in the United States. Russia shows evidence 
of having planes which rival the p^ormance of 
those in America, and tlie possibility exists that 
her research has surpassed that of the Western 
powers. However, aviation authorities believe that 
Russia does not yet have the facilities for pro- 
ducing jet-powered aircraft in the same cjuantity 
or of 3ie same quality as those being manufactured 
in the United States. 

Great Britain. Despite the fact that Britain has 
shown a great deal of progress in the development 
of jet engines and aircraft, her actual strength, in- 
sofar as military aircraft are concerned, is at a dan- 
gerously low eob. Vampires, Meteors, Fireflies and 
Seafires are the only jet planes which would be 
available in sufficient numbers to form a fighting 
force for emergency use. The British have not yot 
recovered from the effects of World War II. Pro- 
duction, retooling, and manpower shortages are the 
chief problems which tliey face and to which they 
must devote the major piu± of their energies. The 
budget of £ 140 million for the fiscal year 
1946-47 was sharply reduced in 1947-48. A total 
of approximately £60 million was allotted for the 
year ending March 31, 1948, to be used for the 
purchase of aircraft engines and spares. Most of 
the money appropriated for military aviation is 
being used in research and development, according 
to statements made by die Minister of Defense and 
Sir Henry Tizard, Chairman of the Defense Re- 
search Policy Committee. 

Britain is counting on at least 5 years of peace, 
during which time new and improved airerjut can 
be developed and readied for production with the 
least amount of effort and money, and the country’s 
major attention devoted to domestic problems. 
After this period, if an emergency should arise, the 
British fed that sufficient preparations will have 
been made to permit the rapid quantity produc- 
tion of modem aircraft, comparable to those in use 
by any prospective enemy. Of those planes which 
are in production, many are being sold to various 
countries in Western Europe and in the British 
Eimire. 

The greatest activity in Britain was found in 
tile development and manufacture of jet fighters. 
Among the latest types are the Saro SI{/45 and 
SRA.1 flying boats (the latter being powered by 
a turbojet engine and having a rated speed of over 
500 m.p.h.), the Supermaiine Attacker, the 
Hawker N.7/46 Navy fighter and its RAF counter- 
part P.1040 (both powered by the Rolls-Royce 
Nene turbojet engine and having a speed rating 
estimated at over 650 m.p.h.), the E.38/46, a new 
swept-wing version of the N.7/46 and reported to 
have a top speed of over 600 m.p.li., the deHavi- 
land Sea Hornet XXI, an all-weather fighter with a 
special nose structure to accommodate radar search 
equipmmt, and, finally, the DH-108 Swallow, 
powered by a modified Goblin turbojet engine 
pd reported to have exceeded the speed of sound 
m a dive at a Mach number of 1.0. Gloster was 
designing a swent-wing replacement for its twin- 
jet Meteor which is, at present, one of the main- 
stays of the RAF. 

Although no new bombers were introduced, it 
was believed that the British are developing two 


new types, one itn IKinv, wing and the 

otlier a four-jet, .s\v« i'i tailless The 

truiuers in us(! bad alnMiU liorn Infnubu'cil in 
1947, with the fasb'St Ixang lln' (.lostrr Moteor 
VII which has a top sptM'tl oi m.p.b. Among 
the lulest engines to b(‘ <,I<‘\t'Iopr«I \v«*ro the Nupier 
Njiiad, the Brist<»l Tliosms, tin* Tvotnis, 

imd the high-rated 'Xiiir.lfMi- Sid<lflfy Python 
which produces 3,670 hors<‘p»t\vor. Hulls Uoyco 
introduced a new axial-lluw tnihujot onv.ino with a 
record 7,500-ponml slali<; thrust. 

U.S.$.g. No details onnrcmiio*. Uti.ssian air p(»wer 
were uviiila])l<), otlajr than llm'*' which that gov- 
ernment chose to supply. Soantv as thu.sr r(*i>orts 
were, however, certain eoiu'hisiuns may Ik? ilrawn. 
Secretary of llwi Air Foro(’ S\ min 't-'u mudr note 
of a report that Russian aircrail prurhu'tion was 
upproxiinaH'ly 12 times that ul the United Stales. 
Tins report, if Inio, would uu*;u» that Russia is 
capable of putting into tlie air .i tunnidahlc light- 
ing woai)ou. While a gr(‘al d<'al Russia's output 
appeiirs to he almost diroel eo]iv certain Ameri- 
can plant' types, it is <‘vid(‘nt that a great de*id of 
original roseareh is under way. The Russians 
gained nuich knowledge and .sa\(*<l years tif r<*- 
.soiu*ch hy the (iapture of Na/i laluaaltaies and hy 
the assistaneo of Clennan sen'utists. 

The Russians have three- |VI lighters and two 
bombers whitb have Ium-u ohr.e-rveel in ilighl. 'rhe 
lightens are the 600 m.i>.h. "Mig" (peewerc-el hy a 
single turlaycl <‘ngin<*), a ;\vepl win-* MijuM-.nnic 
version of the CJcnnati •'Mti. aiul Ihr 
which is belicv<*d to have a Kull-. Rnvi t- Nene en- 
gine and a sptuKl of ht'tvveeti OiJt) and 000 m.p.h. 
It is reported that thes(‘ llghlers are alnsidy in s<‘rv- 
ico with several la(‘lU-al fighting units. Tlui two 
bombers are jel tum^-n-d, one being a twin-j<»t 
typo and the oll«*r having fotir jet i'ugines. (lou- 
sensus of estiumlt^s places the Hnssian ironl line 
iiircraft streuglh at approximaOdy 15,000 planes. 

Russia is also activ<* in gnule<rmisKih‘ r<',s<*areh, 
a.s evidenced by reports from Scsiinlinavia of ob- 
jects passing over those count ries at Nni«*i'f»onic 
speeds. One report has it that llu' Russians have 
.solved the probloju of causing their iiiis.siles to 
follow the curvature of lhi‘ t:arlh rating tlian fol- 
lowing a straight eour.S(t and attuhiitig great Iieiglits 
with limited range. Tliis was one of llu* major 
difliculties experienced hy tin* Germans in tiniir 
research on the V-2 rockets. 

Franco. Unable to cany on normal devtdopment 
and production during the war, h'ramte has not 
yet astablished an air forcij of any magnilnthi. It 
is reported that tlie French Air Korv:<‘ has approx- 
imately 3,500 front-line planes, liiat licallv all of 
which are war-time Britush anti Aim-rit-un nnxlels. 
Research and development of |<ji models ;u<‘ only 
in their preliminary stages. 'I'lu* fi-w jrt powt-ietl 
aircraft which are now in ustj \v<'re I m night from 
the United States or Britain. Proposed plan:: lor 
production which will carry through 1951 t!fdl for 
a total of 1,467 military aircraft to ineludti the fol- 
lowing types: the SK-2400, SO-6020, and SO- 
8000 jet fighters; the SCMOOO or N<,;-i270, rnfilium 
jet bombers; the NC-21L N-2500 or RU-.St)0, :md 
BR-761 freight carriers; the MO-315 ovcisi-as liai- 
son: tile SO-30R and N-30 transports; tin* N d lOO 
exploration hyclropJano; and the 80-6000 jot 
trainer. 

In 1947 the French produe.ed a total of 1*445 
planes, which included botli civilian and military 
^es. Among the latest planes diwcloped and pro- 
duced in France were the Dassault 450, u c'omhat 
fighter powered by a llotts-Royco None <*ngiiuj and 
rated at a top speed of 578 m.p.h., widen roaom- 



PRIZE MONEY of $41,500 made the 
Pepsi-Cola competition the notion's 
richest until it was abruptiy closed 
after the exhibition in 1948, a year 
which also saw repeal of the excess- 
profits tax. Mitchell Jamieson's paint- 
ing Landscape (below) won first prize 
($2,500). The artist conceived his pic- 
ture "as a statement in mood . . . 
The intent was to retain realism of 
atmosphere . . . while using some- 
what abstract, space-filling forms." 
The picture was selected as the No- 
vember subject for the company's 
1949 calendar. The Assemblage (le^), 
by Margaret Tomkins, won third prize, 
and o $1,500 award. The artist here 
was concerned with "the static mo- 
ment of being in the life cycle — a 
phenomenon of man and nature as- 
sembled as one." 
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PERILOUS NIGHT, painted by 
John Heliher, is shown at 
the loft. It was awarded the 
Obrig Prixo by the National 
Acadenrty in its 122nd annual 
exhibition, hold in Now York 
City. Tho National Academy's 
competition, in which the first 
prize wont to a safely aca- 
demic work and other prizes 
to works of tho nature of Mr. 
Holikor's, was choractoristic of 
most public competitions dur- 
ing the yoor, in that it essayed 
to present, bravely, oil sides 
of tho modorn-art controversy, 
recurrent in 1948 with no less 
vigor than in previous years. 
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medieval shadows, is the 

title of this painting (below) 
by Raphaol Gleitsmonn, win- 
ner of tho $1,500 first prize 
in tho Carnegie Institute ex- 
hibition, “Painting in the Unit- 
ed States, 1948.’’ The annual 
awards, formerly international, 
wore given this year to a se- 
lection of 300 artists on a 
100% American basis. The 
paintings ranged from ab- 
straction to illustration. ▼ 

It'rii's, Cl" III /'It Instiliiti' 




CouTtcatj The Downtown Gallery 


APTEKA. A street scene painted by Jack Levine— this picture won a medal in the Pennsylvania Academy’s 
competition. Earlier in the year Look magazine published a list of the ten foremost living American artists; 
Mr. Levine was the only one of these to win on Academy medal. He came in tenth on Look’s list, however. 



Courtesy Frank Rehn Gallery 


CLAIRE LUCE AS CAMILLE, characteristically wistful, was painted by John Carroll. The picture won first prize 
of $1,200 in the National Academy's annual exhibition, in which prizes went also to Raphael Soyer for Seam- 
stress, Zsissly for Yakuima Boy, Martin Johnson for his metropolitan scene Tintype, Jacob Arkush for a solidly exe- 
cuted figure study called Leona, and Ruth Ray for Navafo Land, a western still life in the manner of Georgia O'Keeffe. 



REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT (left), 
carved directly in block diorito by the Amer- 
icon Donald Hord. Completed in 1941, this 
work was delivered to the San DIogo Fine 
Arts Gallery on Pearl Harbor day, ond im- 
mediately returned to ihe sculptor for the 
duration, the gallery brsing converted to a 
navol hospital. The piece was brought bock 
in the year 1948 for the gallery's reopening. 

(Uuirtcsfi IJomn Ptnut 


TEAKWOOD SCULPTURE entitled Woman 
with Birds, carved by Milton Heboid and 
now in the collection of tin* Whitney Museum 
of American Art, in New York City, is shown 
at the lower left. In 1948, plans for the 
fusion of the Whitney and Metropolitan mu- 
seums werr* abandoned, the Whitney Museum 
fearing for the safety of its liberal tradition. 


TH0RN-‘BL05S0M (br'Iow), done in steel 
ond brazed nickel by the Sculptor Theo- 
dorc J. Roszak, was exhibited in the collec- 
tion of the Whitney Museum. It is one ox- 
ample of the emoncipciled ottitude of that 
museum on the matter of contemporary art 
trends, an attitude which contrasted Incom- 
patibly with that of the Metropolitan, and 
occasioned the formal split in October 1948. 
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bles tibe Douglas D-558 in appearance, and the 
Arsenal VG-70-01, a jet research plane which is 
powered by a German Junkers Jumo 004B-2 turbo- 
jet engine and has a top speed o£ 550 m.p.h. Or- 
ders have been placed with Britain for the delivery 
of a number of deHaviland Vampires and Vickers- 
Armstrong Attackers. The United States approved 
the sale of 15 P-51 Mustangs to France for a total 
of $157,467. 

Norway and Sweden. Concentration on the devel- 
opment of jet-propelled fighters marked the char- 
acter of military aviation in Scandinavia. With 
the realization that they are in a difficult position 
to wage an offensive wax, these countries are de- 
voting tlieir energies to building up a fast, hard- 
hitting force of fighters with which they could 
ward off a powerful attacker. Their hope is that 
they will be able to carry on a dela 3 dng action long 
enough to permit a more powerful ally to arrive 
with reinforcements. Both Norway and Sweden 
are placing orders with Britain for delivery of de- 
Haviland Vampires, especially the Mark III version 
which has a greater fuel capacity and wing rocket 
launchers. Sweden is producing its own jet fighter, 
the J.29, reportedly capable of sonic speeds. 

Canada. The Canadian government was sched- 
uled to spend $6 million for jet engine research 
and experimental construction and $3 million for 
the purchase of military aircraft from tlie United 
States and Great Britain. Vampires which were 
purchased from Britain were delivered unassem- 
bled for construction in Canada. Canada itself was 
producing the XC-100, an all-weatlier fighter pow- 
ered by two Rolls-Royce Avon engines and capable 
of attaining speeds over 675 m.p.h. 

— ^Matthias Hollander 

AZORES. A Portuguese archipelago in the Atlantic 
Ocean about 800 miles west of Portugal and 2,100 
miles east of New York. Area: 889 square miles; 
population (1940 census), 286,885. The eastern 
group comprises Santa Maria and Sao Mi^el (297 
sq. mi.) islands; the central goup the islands of 
Terceira, Graciosa, Sao Jorge, Pico, and Fayal; and 
the western group the islands of Flores and Corvo. 
Capitals of the three districts, each of which sends 
representatives to the Chamber in Lisbon, are: 
Ponta Delgada on Sao Miguel (pop. 21,048); 
Horta on Fayal (pop. 8,407); and Angra do Her- 
oismo on Terceira (pop. 11,706). 

Production, etc. Agriculture, dairying, fishing, and 
needlework are the chief occupations. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, hothouse pineapples, fruits, 
sugar beets, wheat, and tobacco. Imports come 
mainly from Portugal. The Azores is an important 
center of world communication and has 15 Atlantic 
cables. Air bases in the islands are strategically 
important to transatlantic aviation. An inter-island 
air service was opened in June 1947. 

BADMINTON. Dr. David Freeman of Pasadena, 
Cdif., won the American Badminton Association 
championship for tlie sixtli time by defeating 
Martin Mendez of Pasadena in the final of the 
national tournament at Waco, Tex., in April. Free- 
man also retained a share in the doubles title when 
he teamed with Wynn Rogers of Arcadia, Calif., 
to triumph. 

Etliel Marshall, defending champion from Buf- 
falo, N.Y., repeated in the women's singles by con- 
quering Mrs. Thelma Scovil of Pasadena. Mrs. 
Scovillater paired witli Janet Wright to capture 
the doubles laurels, while Mr. ana Mrs. Clinton 
Stephens of Baltimore, Md., took the mixed dou- 
bles trophy. — ^Thomas V. Haney 


BAHA’I FAITH. Religion founded by Baha'u'llah 
(1817-1892), now spread to 91 countries of the 
East and West. It teaches that divine revelation is 
progressive and that each revealed Faith is one 
stage in the evolution of one universal religion. 
It stresses also the principle of the oneness of man- 
kind as the basis for a new world order. In the 
United States there are 179 organized local com- 
munities, four summer schools, a House of Worship 
(Wilmette, lU.) and an extensive publications ac- 
tivity. Nine National Assemblies exist, in the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, India (with Burma and Pakistan), and 
Australia (with New Zealand). World headquar- 
ters: Haifa, Israel; American headquarters: Wil- 
mette, 111. 

BAHAMAS. A British West Indian colony comprising 
20 inhabited and many uninhabited islands and 
rocks. The chief islands are New Providence, 
Abaco, Harbour, Grand Bahama, Cat, Long, Maya- 
guana, Eleuthera, Exuma, San Salvador (or Wat- 
Eng's Island), Acldin's, Crooked, Great Ina- 
gua, Andros. Total land area: 4,404 square miles. 
Population (1944 est): 69,991 (85 percent col- 
ored), Capital: Nassau (on New Providence). 
Finance (1948 est.): revenue £.967,170; expendi- 
ture £.1,270,870; public debt (Dec. 31, 1945) 
£245,000. Foreign trade (1946): imports 
£2,840,576; exports £399,319. Sisal, sponges, 
fruits, and tomatoes are the chief products. A site 
for a naval base on the island of Mayaguana was 
leased to the United States in 1940. See British 
West Indies. 

The Governor (Sir William L. Murphy, Apr. 
30, 1945) is assisted by an executive coimcil. A 
legislature consisting of a legislative council and 
a representative assembly is elected by voters, who 
must meet a small property qualification. 

BAHREIN (Bahrain). The important islands of this 
Arab state in tlie Persian Gulf are Bahrein, 
Muharraq, Nabi Saleh, and Sitra. Total area: 213 
square miles. Population: 100,000, of whom about 
one half belong to the Shia sect and one half to the 
Sunnis. Capital: Manama (30,000 inhabitants) on 
the island of Bahrein; Mimarraq is the other im- 
portant town. 

Production and Trade. Bahrein is the center of im- 
portant pearl fisheries in the Persian Gulf. Oil was 
discovered in 1932 and is being exploited by the 
Standard Oil Company of California and the Texas 
Corporation through the Bahrein Petroleum Com- 
pany. Other promicts are sailcloth, boats, reed 
mats, and dates. Wliite donkeys are raised. 

In 1946-47, the chief exports were pearls 
(Rs676,290); sugar (Rs931,020); tea (Rsl,310,- 
890); rice (Rs374,440); wheat (Rs2, 276,390); 
cotton piece goods (Rs910,970). Chief sources of 
revenue are oil royalties and customs duties. The 
1946 revenue totaled Rs7,040,010 (Rupee = 
$U.S.0.3016; average for year). Ruler: Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifa (in treaty relations 
with the United IQngdom). 

BAKER ISLAND. An island in the Pacific (just north 
of the equator; 176® 31' W.); discovered by Mi- 
chad Baker, of New Bedford, Mass, in 1832. A 
possession of the United States, it was colonized by 
American citizens in 1935. The island is less than 
a mile in diameter. By an Executive Order issued 
May 13, 1936, the island was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Its strategic importance lies in its position between 
Hawaii and Pago Pago, American Samoa, and in 



BANKS AND BANKING ^ 

pansion included a moderate increase in^ the in- 
terest rates on short-term government securities and 
in die Federal Reserve discount rate; lowering o£ 
die support prices for medium and long-term gov- 
ernment bonds; increase in reserve retniircmenls 
of member banks, and reimj)Osition of controls 
over consumer instalment credit. 

The increases in rates on short-lorni s(*(*iirilies 
were started in the middle of- 1947 to raise the 
cost to banks of selling llicsc securiti<‘S to obtain 
additional reserves and also to increase their^ at- 
tractiveness to banks and non-bank investors. The 
yield on Treasury bills went from % percent to 
one percent early in 1948, while 12-month certifi- 
cates rose from % percent to 114 percent. In 
January, 1948, the discount rates charged by the 
Federal Reserve Banks were increased from 1 to 
1% percent. The yields on other short-term paper 
in the market went up along with the Treasury 
issues, and this trend was also rc/lcctotl in higlujr 
yields and declining prices for longer t(jnn bonds. 

Large-scale selling of medium and long-tc?rm 
government securities, principally by non-bank in- 
vestors, started in the fall of 1947, and to cushion 
the drop the Federal Reserve System entered the 
market. In order tliat these sales should not be 
made at the premium prices that had previously 
prevailed, however, the support jirices were low- 
ered, on Doc. 24, 1947, to a level permitting a 214 
percent yield on tlie longest term issues. 

In August, 1948, tlie Treasury anuoimcod llio 
olTering of IKt i^erccnt onc-ycar certificates in ex- 
change for those maturing on Oclohor 1, and of 
1% percent 18-moiitli notes for those maturing on 
September 15. Shortly afterwards, the Federal 
Reserve Bank rediscount rates were in<Teascd 
from 114 to 114 percent. By the end of November, 
rates on 90-day Treasury bills had increased to 
1.15 percent, while other short-term rates, us well 
as the yields on medium-term government bonds, 
also advanced somewhat. Yields on long-term gov- 
ernment securities remained at the sui‘)port level 
established at the end of 1947. 

As odier money rates went up the banks in- 
creased the interest rates charged on tlicir loans 
to customers. The average rate on business loans 
at hanks in 19 selected financial centers increasc'd 
from about 2.1 percent in December, 1947, to 2,6 
percent in September, 1948. Rates on jnortgugc 
loans also went up about % percent during Uie 
year. 

In February and June the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System increased the re- 
serve requirements against demand deposits of 
banks in New York and Chicago by 2 percentage 
points, thus increasing the required reserves by 
about $1,000 million. Reserve requirements of the 
other banks were already at the maximums per- 
mitted by law. In August, however. Congress 
granted temporary authority to the Board to raise 
reserve requireme^nts by 4 percentage points for 
net demand deposits and 1% percentage points 
for time deposits. As of September 16 for banks 
outside reserve cities and September 24 for tiio 
other banks, the requirements were raised 2 per- 
cent on demand deposits and 1% percent on time 
deposits. This moderate measure of credit restric- 
tion increased required reserves by about $2,000 
million, an amount approximately equal to the 
reserves supplied to banks in the preceding three 
months through Federal Reserve purchases of gov- 
ernment securities from non-bank investors and the 
continued inflow of gold. 

Other Developments. The special session of Con- 
gress in August also gave the Board temporary 


BAPTIST CHURCHBS 

authority to roinsUltito the* controls on consumer 
instalment credit that first ixnposctl in 1941 
as an aiiti-iuilatiouary nu*asun‘ aiul allowed to 
expire in NoveinhtT, 1947. I'lui Hoard’s restric- 
tions on down payments au<l maturity l(*nns in 
connection with instalmt'nl purchases of autonio- 
l)iles and other durahicj (‘onsxnner goods werc^ re- 
stored on S(!pt. 20, li)4iS, thus placing some 
restraint on th<? furllier t'Xpansion of consumer 
credit by hanks, fimiuee eompauii*s and other 
instilu lions. 

In rexinesling Congress in Axigxisl io give the 
Fodorai l\e.s(’rv(' Hoanl authority to inen^aso tlio 
ros(vrvo r(^<iuirt*uxt‘nls, ’I’htnnas H. M<’CalH^ Chair- 
man of llie Hoard of CJovt'riiors, urged iluit the 
proposed legislation lx? made .ipplit a))lc to non- 
nu‘m1)er hanks as It wouhl lx* nnl.ui, i^(^ as- 
serted, to singh* out member ])auks to carry the 
additional r(\s<‘rves lo (*omhal tl»o forces of iulla- 
(iou. 'I'his was particularly Irxa*, lu' sfalt'd, of lliosc 
dislricts wlu'n* llu‘re wer<‘ large imuilxers of uon- 
luemher banks which woxd<l he given a eojuiuiU- 
live advantagt^ as against luetnlaT hanks. Such a 
situation, he eonl(‘nti<ul, iniglji result in a serious 
lo.ss of nuMuhersliip in the I''(‘deral Ueserve system 
and \v(*akcn llie cff(*ctiv<*ness of its policies. 

Farlier in tlu^ y(*ar (Governor hh'eh's had again 
rofcrretl to tlui possihilily that the l'’<‘ileral Keservo 
Hoard, iix order to Ix^ in a position lo (*nrh (*redit 
expansion elfeelively, inijhl have* lo he gi\eu tho 
power lo nspiiri* lh<‘ hanks to hold sp(*ei;d n'S<‘rves. 
In a St, augment in April Ixhire the J<unl CoiunaUeo 
on the Keonomit* Ut*porl, he said; 

'Tu case hanks should persisl<*ntly follow the 
praeUet* of scaling (hivernnxmt s<'enrities (o the 
Federal Ih'serve in orih'r lo <*\pan(l privali^ ered- 
ils, nolwilhslamling higlu-r short term iulcTcst 
rates and iu<‘r<*ased tuimary rt*serve re<inir(‘meul'8, 
llien the Sysl(‘ni should lx* granhxl snpph*m<M»lary 
authority to impost* a spet‘ial r<‘.s(‘rve HM|iiin‘in(‘nt 
along llui lines propostxl hv llie Hoaid last No- 
vemfxT. This .... could fx* h(4d, at tlu‘ option 
of tlxi individual hank, in sptxhit'd tsish assists or 
in short-term Covernmenl st'curities. 'rix* nuixi- 
rnum rt'tpiirtanent undtT this plan eonid proptriy 
be Ihnitcd lo 25 ptTcent <>l aggrt'galt* tleinand de- 
posits and 10 ptTcent of time d(*posils. To Ix! ef- 
fective. and ettuitalile, it should apply to all coin- 
moreial lijmks.” 

Net jirofils of m(‘mh<*r hanks in the first half of 
1948, amounting lo $292 million, wen* ahout on a 
level with tluiso of tht^ preetMling six monllis hut 
somewhat below those tor tin- Iip.l half of 1947. 
This decline was accounted for piiin-ipallv hy the 
fact tliat a recent ruling of llit; Hnn-au ol lul<‘rnul 
Revenue permitted hanks to s(4‘ aside from current 
earnings sulistautial amounts ;is rt*S(*rv<‘S for hud 
debts. — Samok!. S. Si human 

BAPTIST CHURCHES. Congr<‘galional in character, 
without a general aullioritaliv<‘ h<‘ad, the 28 Hanlist 
groups in the United Stales havi^ a total member- 
ship of 15,093,580, of whi<*h th<? four major con- 
ventions account for 1,4,809,588 im*mh(*rs. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Organized in 1907, it 
represents tint e(x)pcralive int<*r<‘sls of 7,248 church- 
es with 1,541,991 memh(‘rs in llu* North and West 
Its home and foreign missions, six'ial, n*lu‘f, ami 
hospital activitios arc carried on hy 7 national 
boards and soci(*.Hes, 83 stale convtuilions and 14 
city missions. Ifi'acUiuarli-rs: 152 Madison Avc., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Southern Baptist Convention. Form(‘d in 1845 Upon 
the withdrawal from tho (h‘m‘ral Missinnary (lon- 
vention over the issue of slavery. 'I'lui largtjst Bai>* 
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tist group in the world it has 26,401 churches, 24,- 
791 ordained ministers and 6,270,819 members in 
the United States, and 565 foreign missionaries. In 
1947 the Convention maintained 59 schools and 
colleges with nearly 50,000 students enrolled. Total 
contributions for the same period was $115,226,- 
949; church property was valued at $313,053,779. 
Headquarters, 127 Nintli Ave. North, Nashville 
Tenn. 

National Baptist Convention of America. Organized 
in 1880, the so-caUed “unincorporated” Convention 
held its 68th Annual Session in tlie Municipal Audi- 
torium at Oakland, Cal., Sept. 8-12, 1948. The rep- 
resentation was 22,820 churches, the ordained min- 
isters were 19,850, die numerical strength reported 
by the Statistician was 3,721,850 in tiie United 
States with 380,000 members from Canada, West 
Indies, Republic of Panama, Canal Zone, Liberia, 
and West Coast of Africa. These are regarded as in 
the Foreign Mission Field and are supervised by 
161 Missionaries. The Convention maintains 8 col- 
leges and Tlieological Seminaries. The total income 
for this past Convention Year was $686,925. Of- 
ficers: Rev. G. L. Prince, Galveston, Tex., Presi- 
dent; Rev. G. Goings Daniels, Georgetown, S.C., 
Secretary; Rev. A. A. Lucas, Houston, Tex., Treas- 
urer. Headquarters: 523 Second Ave. Nortli, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Other Baptist Conventioris. Generally considered 
the older and parent body of Negro Baptists, the 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., has a 
total of 25,000 churches and 4,122,315 members 
in the United States. This “incorporated” Conven- 
tion was separated from the above Convention in 
1916. 

Centering in Nortli Carolina where it was or- 
ganized in 1727, the Free Will Baptists have 3,768 
churches, 3,559 ministers, and 255,127 members 
in the United States. There were 11,228 baptisms 
in 1947 and 90,627 attendants in Sunday and Bible 
schools. Income from contributions totaled $860,- 
264 and church property was valued at $3,825,637. 

BAPTIST FEDERATION OF CANADA, The. This federa- 
tion comprises the Maritime and the Ontario and 
Quebec Conventions and the Baptist Union of 
Western Canada. It has a total of 1,224 churches, 
732 ministers, and 140,787 members in Canada. 
There were 4,260 baptisms in 1948, and 70,537 
students attended Sunday and Bible schools. For- 
eign missionaries totaled 103 and served 35,000 
members of mission churches. Income from con- 
tributions $3,472,864. Headquarters, 8 Market 
Square, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

BARBADOS. An island colony of die British West 
Indies. Area: 166 square miles. Population (Dec. 
31, 1946): 195,398. Capital, Bridgetown. Sugar 
is the most important agricultural product; the 
1947 yield was 111,232 tons from 40,486 acres. 
A total of 1,821,853 gallons of rum were produced 
in 1946. Other products are molasses, tamarinds, 
cotton, and margarine. Trade (1946); imports 
£4,992,492; exports £3,142,164. Finance 
(1948-49 est.): revenue £1,728,355; expenditure 
£2,109,068. The deficit will be met from die sur- 
plus balance of £1,213,901 (on Apr. 1, 1948). 

The governor, Sir H. R. R. Blood (appointed 
February, 1947), is assisted by an executive coun- 
cil, an executive committee, and a legislative coun- 
cil of 9 members. There is also an elective House of 
Assembly of 24 members. 

BARLEY. The world production of barley for 1948, 
according to die Foreign Agriculture Circular (Dec. 


13, 1948) of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, was estimated 
at 2,425 million bushels. Yields of the chief pro- 
ducing countries during 1948 (in bushels) were; 
China 353,565,000, United States 317,240,000, 
U.S.S.R. 310,000,000 (in 1947), Canada 154,643,- 
000, India (including Pakistan) 102,000,000 (1948- 
49 forecast). Great Britain 93,987,000, Turkey 90,- 
000,000, Spain 80,000,000, Denmark 62,004,000, 
French Morocco 58,500,000, France 57,500,000, 
Algeria 41,000,000, Iran 40,000,000, Argentina 30,- 
000,000 (1948-49 forecast), Lebanon 23,000,000, 
Australia 16,000,000 (1948-49 forecast). 

United States. Barley production in the United 
States totaled 317,037,000 bushels in 1948 {Crop 
Report, December, 1948; U.S. Dept, of Agricul- 
ture). The crops of the major producing States 
(in bushels) were: North Dakota 55,440,000, Cali- 
fornia 49,471,000, South Dakota 34,914,000, Min- 
nesota 34,132,000, Montana 24,304,000, Colorado 
15,275,000, Oregon 13,420,000, Idaho 12,276,000, 
Nebraska 9,204,000, and Wisconsin 7,752,000. The 
season average price (preliminary for the United 
States) received by farmers was $1.21 per bushel. 


BASEBALL. America's national pastime put on two of 
its best shows of all time in 1948, with spirited 
pennant races in both major leagues, and the result 
was that attendance soared to a record high of 
more dian 20 million. 

Boston's Braves, the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Brooklyn's Dodgers battled most of the season for 
the top spot in the National League, the Cards and 
Dodgers wilting in the stretch. Led by a great 
pitching duo of Johnny Sain and Warren Sp^n, 
Billy Southworth's Braves held together to give 
Boston its first National Lea^e flag since 1914. 

While Boston was wrapping up its champion- 
ship, strange things were taking place in tiie Ameri- 
can League, where perhaps the tightest race in the 
annals of the sport was being waged. 

As late as August, Cleveland's Indians, Boston’s 
Red Sox, New York's Yankees, and Philadelphia’s 
Athletics were virtually locked in a first-place tie, 
only a few percentage points separating them. The 
Athletics cracked first, less than two weeks before 
the regular campaign ended, but the otlier three 
teams fought on. The day before the schedule 
closed the Yankees were eliminated, but the sun 
set on the final day of the season with tlie Indians 
and Red Sox still deadlocked for first place. This 
brought about the first play-ofE in American League 
history the next day. Playing in Boston, the Indians 
gained an 8-3 victory over the Red Sox to give 
Cleveland its first pennant since 1920. Rookie Gene 
Bearden was the winning pitcher. 

Cleveland's playing-manager, Lou Boudreau, 
then guided his men through a stirring World Series 
to trixmiph by four games to two. Bob Feller, ful- 
filling his ambition to pitch in a World Series, lost 
a heart-breaking two-hitter in the first game, which 
tlie Braves won by 1-0. Cleveland then came back 
to capture three games, 4-1, 2-0, and 2-1, but 
Boston kept its hopes alive by routing Feller and 
winning the fiftii battle, 11-5. The Indians pinned 
down tile world championship in their next start, 
triumphing 4-3, as rookie Bearden checked a Bos- 
ton rally in the eighth inning. 

The series victory capped a great year for Amer- 
ican Leaguers, for the same circuit had won the 
All-Star game from the National Leaguers, 5-2, in 
midseason. Cleveland also smashed t\yo attendance 
records, one in the fifth game of the series when 
86,288, largest crowd to ever see a ball game, 
jammed Municipal Stadium on the shores of Lake 
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its use as a refueling station for air and water 
traffic on the route between Hawaii and Now 
Zealand. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. A group o£ four islands— -Mal- 
lorca (Maprea), Menorca (Minorca), Ibiza 
(Iviza), and Formentera — and 11 islets (Cabrera 
is die largest), in die western Mediterranean. They 
constitute a province of Spain. Area: 1,936 sctuarc 
miles. Population (1947 est): 437,339. Capital: 
Palma (on Mallorca), 135,419 inhabitants. 

BALKAN STATES. The countries of the peninsula 
south of the Daiuibo, and bounded by the Adri- 
atic, Aegean, and Black seas. See Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Ru»rANiA, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

BANKS AND BANKING. Banking operations in 1948 
continued to be greatly influenced by the .strong 
inflationary pressures prevailing in the <'cononiy, 
and in turn they played an important part in con- 
tributing to the force's of inllaliou. Bu.sincss out- 
lays for plant and equipment, and consumer ex- 
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and the rising prit'o h‘v<4. Aft<*r a slight seasonal 
decline in busuu‘.ss loan.s <luring (lie iirst half of 
1048, they rosinucd tlu4r in(n‘as<‘ in the s<‘(*ond 
half, allliougli at a sIo\v«*r b*nipo tluin in 1947. 
Farmers continued to borrow Iarg(‘ amounts from 
the liaiiks lo fiiuiuci* in< ‘roast'd opt 'rat ions and pur- 
chases of farm etpupincut and other supiilies. In 
the 15 monihs tunling Si'ptembt'r, JiMvS, short- 
term agricultural ert'dil iiuTt'ased by umre than 
25 ptn'cenl. Similarly, I'ommereial banks etmtixmod 
lo expand con.snmt'i* loans math' lari’!*'!)* for the 
purj'xisti of buying anitimobih'S, hou.st’hold up- 
pliances, and tilher tliirable goods, 'riiey aetsumted 
lor about a half of the total iuereast' in short-term 
consumer cn^lil (hiring the yt'ar, totaling 3,000 
million dollars. VVitli the reiinposilion of eon.smuor 
credit controls in Sc-pP'inbci . tl»‘ i>ro\vih of cou- 
siiincr instalmi'iit ert'dil lu't'.in io slow down. 

Iucroa.sed expeudilnres lt*r hoosinj': construction, 
•stimulalt'd by libtualizt^d insnranct* of mortgages 
by the Federal ciiina'ol. as well as higher turn- 
over on existing homt'S, resullt'd in a larj'.e expan- 
sion of real t'slalt^ loans by t'nminereial banks. 


INVESTMENTS, LOANS AND DEPOSITS OP WEEKLY REPOPTINd RANKS IN ‘M I.EADINCJ (UTIEH 
(Monthly data are averaavti of fiffuroa, Ja tnUliom o/ dnltnn: ' 
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33,296 

4,196 

15,528 

814 

089 

8,150 

14,915 

Ih'H '1 Ivr 

33,227 

4,167 

15,551 

1,157 

079 

8,190 

47,787 
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penditures for housing and durable goods, brought 
about a consideralxle expansion of loans. In ad- 
dition, the increasingly large expenditures of liiti 
Federal Government for armaments and foreign 
aid and the expanded public works expendittires 
of State and local governments gt'ot 'rated strong 
business activity making necessary increased use 
of bank accommodations. 

The policy of restraining expansion of bank 
credit by using Treasury surjolas funds to retire 
government obligations held by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks was continued. Supplementing this 
means of credit control, interest rates were in- 
creased on short-term govemmemt securities, while 
further restriction on Ijaiik crc'dit was achieved by 
increasing the re.serve requirements of member 
banks, thus curtailing their power to lend and in- 
vest funds. 

Commercial Banking. In die twelve months ending 
June 30, 1948, total loans by all commercial banks 
increased by more than $6,000 million, while baii 
investments in other than U.S. Government se- 
curities were expanded by an additional $700 mil- 
lion. With the exception of tlie preceding year, 
this was the largest expansion of bank credit ever 
recorded in a similiar period. The increase was 
noted throughout the country, but was particularly 
large in rural areas and small cities. In the second 
half of 1948, bank credit continued to show a 
marked upward trend. Investments, loans, and de- 
posits of reporting member banks in 94 leading 
cities are shown in tlie accompanying table. 

The principal factor in the expansion of loans 
was the big demand for bank credit by business 
enterprises, due to the high rate of operations 


Savings and loan assoc’ia(iou.s, savings banks, and 
insurance coini)uuics alsn snbslauUally inyivascd 
their mvtjstnuuit in real t^slaln nu»rl gages. Of the 
principal classes of bank k»ans, only lliose for pur- 
chasing or currying socurilios faileil lo show a 
significant incTt^asi\ 

An oulslaiuling ft'atnro of llu' year was llu* slow- 
ing up in tlio rale of iii(,'iva.s*<‘"of bank loans as 
compared willi 1947. 'I'hns, in llu* first eleven 

BXU.10N.S OF DOr.I.AlUS UIM.UINS OF ItOl.t.AUS 



months of 1948 the expansion in tin* total loam 
of weekly reporting member banks, whieli eon- 
stitute about 60 percent of loans of all comnuireial 
banks, was only $1,800 million as against a rist 
of $3,800 million in the same period of 1947, This 
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trend was due to the more cautious lending policy 
o£ commercial banks, in line with the policy urged 
by die monetary autliorities, to the ability of busi- 
nesses to finance a large part of tlieir capital ex- 
pansion programs out of their record profits, and 
to increased lending by insurance companies and 
other financial institutions. 

In the year ending October, 1948, loans ex- 
tended to private borrowers by life insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations increased by about $9,000 mil- 
lion. Almost half of these funds were obtained by 
the sale of long-term government securities largely 
acquired during the war. Tlirough liquidation of 
these securities the insurance companies were en- 
abled to supply more than half the funds loaned 
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AllSMBEU HANK IlESEKVES AND KELATED IlEMS 
( Weclnoscluy figures; latest shown are for November 17) 

to commercial firms and real estate buyers during 
the year. 

Commercial banks also absorbed a larp volume 
of new securities issued by State and local gov- 
ernments to finance public works and to provide 
funds for Slate bonus payments to veterans. Of 
the total increase in the debt of State and local 
governments, amounting to about $1,500 million 
from June, 1947, to September, 1948, the com- 
mercial banks took about half. In the year ending 
October, 1948, the banks reduced their holdmgs 
of government securities by about $7,000 million, 
mainly in order to replenish the reserve funds lost 
as a result of the Treasury’s use of its cash surplus 
to retire government debt held by the Reserve 
Banks. 

Deposits and Money Supply. In 1948, the expan- 
sion in privately owned deposits and currency was 
considerably smaller than ' during the preceding 
year. Total time and demand deposits, excluding 
government and interbank deposits, increased by 
$2,300 million in the twelve months ending June, 
1948, as compared witli $6,500 million in the pre- 
ceding year. After declining in the first half of 
1948, deposits again began to rise during the sec- 
ond half of tlie year. To a considerable extent 
this increase was due to support of the government 
bond market by the Federal Reserve Banks, which 
purchased large amounts of long-term government 
securities sold by insurance companies and other 
non-bank owners. 

In part the increase in deposits was due to the 
expansion of bank loans. Another factor was the 
continued inflow of gold from abroad, at the rate 
of about $1,500 million a year. These factors, how- 
ever, were counteracted by the use of die Treasury 
excess of receipts over expenditures to retire gov- 
ernment securities held by the Reserve Banks and 


the commercial banks and to increase Treasury de- 
posits. As a result, the private money supply, that 
is, demand deposits plus currency outside banks, 
was contracted by almost $3,000 million during the 
first 10 months of tiie year. 

The contraction in the money supply was ojEset 
by the more rapid turnover of demand deposits, 
which contributed to the inflationary pressures. 
In banks in leading cities outside New York, the 
turnover of demand deposits, which was on a low 
level from 1943 to 1947, increased to about the 
average of the few years before the war. 

Strong Liquid Position. The year found the com- 
mercial banks in a strong liquid position, assuring 
them of the ability to meet any prospective de- 
mand for bank credit. While excess reserves of 
banks were only moderate, the banks held (as of 
June 30) $65,000 million of U.S. government se- 
curities, more than 40 percent of their total assets. 
Of tliese obligations, about $20,000 million ma- 
tured or were callable in less than one year and 
over $50,000 million in less than five years. Since 
the maturing securities may be turned in for cash 
while the others may be sold in the open market 
or to the Federal Reserve Banks, the banks were in 
a position to obtain ample funds with which to 
make further large increases in loans. In fact, the 
purchases made by the Federal Reserve System 
to maintain an orderly market for government se- 
curities provided the basis for expansion of bank 
credit by several times the amount of such pur- 
chases. 

The policy of supporting tlie government bond 
market, while at the same time attempting to curb 
credit expansion, continued to present specially 
difficult problems to die monetary authorities. To 
keep up the price of government securities the 
Federaf Reserve System made large purchases of 
obligations offered both by banks and non-bank 
holders. These purchases, in turn, resulted in a 
continuation of low interest rates and in the crea- 
tion of abundant reserves to support credit ex- 
pansion by banks. 

Particularly important in easing the reserve posi- 
tion of banks were the large sales of long-term 
U.S. government bonds by insurance companies, 
mutum savings banks, and savings and loan as- 
sociations in order to put the proceeds into private 
loans and investments yielding a higher return. 
Most of these securities were purchased by the 
Federal Reserve System, thereby supplying a cor- 
responding amount of reserves to die commercial 
banks as die funds were deposited. 

Credit Policies. The credit policies of the Federal 
Reserve System and the debt management and 
fiscal pro^am of the Treasury continued to be 
directed to the curbing of monetary and credit ex- 
pansion, insofar as this could be accomplished 
while maintaining a stable market for goveniment 
securities. To this end, bank reserves were reduced 
by using the surplus funds of the Treasury pri- 
marily for retiring government debt held by the 
Reserve Banks. Cash receipts by the Treasury in 
the first three-quarters of 1948 exceeded expendi- 
tures by about $9,000 million. This surplus was 
supplemented by net sales of nonmarketable and 
investment bonds to the amount of $1,300 million. 
The bulk of these surplus funds were used to re- 
tire securities held by the Federal Reserve or to 
build up Treasury deposits at the Reserve Banks, 
and these operations resulted in a contraction of 
bank reserves of almost $6,000 million in the pe- 
riod from Januar>' to September. Most of this re- 
duction took place in the first quarter. 

Other measures adopted to restrict credit ex- 
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passion included a moderate increase in the in- 
terest rates on short-term government securities and 
in the Federal Reserve discount rate; lowering or 
the support prices for medium and long-term gov- 
ernment bonds; increase in reserve requirements 
of member banks, and reimijosition of controls 
over consumer instalment credit. 

The increases in rates on short-torin securities 
were started in the middle of- 1947 to raise the 
cost to banks of selling these sccurili<‘s to obtain 
additional reserves and also to increase their at- 
tractiveness to banks and non-bank investors. The 
yield on Treasury bills went from % percent to 
one percent early in 1948, while 12-inonth certifi- 
cates rose from % percent to 1% percent. In 
January, 1948, the discount rates charged by the 
Federal Reserve Banks were increased from 1 to 
IH percent. The yields on other short-tenn pax^cr 
in the market went up along with tlie Treasury 
issues, and this trend was also reflected in higher 
yields and declining prices for longer term bonds. 

Large-scale selling of medium and long-term 
government securities, principally by non-bjiuk in- 
vestors, started in the fall of 1947, and to cushion 
the drop the Federal Reserve System entered the 
market. In order tliat tliese sales should not be 
made at the premium prices that had previously 
prevailed, however, tlie support prices were low- 
ered, on Dec. 24, 1947, to a level pcrnulling a 214 
percent yield on the longest term issues. 

In August, 1948, tlie Treasury announced llio 
offering of V/t xicrccnt onc-ycar ccrLificalcvs in ex- 
change for those maturing on October 1, and of 
1% percent 18-montli notes for lliosc maturing on 
September 15. Shortly afterwards, the Federal 
Reserve Bank rediscount rates wore incrcniscd 
from 114 to 1% percent. By the end of NoveuibcT, 
rates on 90-day Treasury bills had increased to 
1.15 percent, while other short-term rales, as well 
as the yields on medium-term government bonds, 
also advanced somewhat. Yields on long-term gov- 
ernment securities remained at the support level 
established at the end of 1947. 

As oilier money rales went up llio banks in- 
creased the interest rates charged on their loans 
to customers. The average rate on business loans 
at banks in 19 selected financial centers increased 
from about 2.1 percent in December, 1947, to 2.6 
percent in September, 1948. Rates on inortgago 
loans also went up about % percent during tire 
year. 

In February and June the Board of Governors 
of ihe Federal Reserve System increased the re- 
serve requirements against demand deposits of 
banks in New York and Chicago by 2 percentage 
points, dius increasing the required reserves by 
about $1,000 million. Reserve requirements of the 
other banks were already at the maximums per- 
mitted by law. In August, however. Congress 
granted temporary authority to the Board to raise 
reserve requirements by 4 percentage points for 
net demand deposits and IVz percentage points 
for time deposits. As of September 16 for Banks 
outside reserve cities and September 24 for the 
other banks, the requirements were raised 2 per- 
cent on demand deposits and 1% percent on time 
deposits. This moderate measure of credit restric- 
tion increased required reserves by about $2,000 
million, an amount approximately equal to the 
reserves supplied to baxdcs in the preceding tliree 
months through Federal Reserve purchases of gov- 
ernment securities from non-bank investors and the 
continued inflow of gold. 

Other Developments. The special session of Con- 
gress in August also gave the Board temporary 


authority to r<‘in.slittite tlio controls on constnnor 
iustalincu! credit lluil were lirsl in 1941 

as an anti-inllutionary nu^asurc and allowcil to 
expire in Novoinlx'r, 1947. 'I'lic Hoanrs restric- 
tions on clown paynu'nls and inaliuity l<^rms in 
connection with inslalnu*nl i)nr< Iuis(‘S of automo- 
biles and ollu'r durable eonsnni(»r go<»(Is were, rc- 
storc'd on Sept. 20, J04S, thus plaeing some 
rcslraini on tlie fnrllier t^\pans^()n of eonsmner 
credit by banks, finanei* eoinpaiiies and other 
institutions. 

In re(|iu'sling Congress in August to give the 
Federal Reserve Board autlmrity to inerease the 
reserve ns luinsnents, 'riioinas B. Metlabe, Chair- 
man of till' Boaid <»f (Jovcu'nors, urgisl that the 
proposed legislation he made' applieahli’ to non- 
lueinlx'r hanks as well. It woulil b(‘ unfair, lu* as- 
serted, to single out nuMuber banks to (‘any the 
additional reservt'S to ('ombat the forces of infla- 
tion. This parliiMiIad> line, li<* staled, of tlioso 
distri(‘ls wh(‘r(^ then* wen* larg,(’ nninlxTs of iion- 
meinbe.r banks wliioli would la* g,ivi*n a (‘ouiptili- 
live advantage as against nuanber I»anks. Siu;h a 
situation, be (‘oiileiuled, might result in a serums 
loss of lueiulxTshi]) in tlie I'Vderal Reserve system 
atid weak(’n the <*lFeetiven(‘ss of its jmlieies. 

KarhVr in the year Coveriior Mei'les had again 
referred to the possihility that the F<‘deial Ih'servo 
Board, in order to bi* in a position to curb credit 
(‘Xpansion (‘fleelivcB', might liavt* to be gi\en llui 
power to r<‘(|uir(‘ tin* banks to hold special rest‘rves. 
In a .stat(‘menl in April In'fort* tlu* Joint Comiiiittei! 
on the Keonomie Ih'porl, he said; 

*Tn ease hanks should pt*rsisl<‘nlly follow the 
pracUee of s<‘lliiig < Jovt'rniiuait seeiirilies to llio 
Federal U(\st‘rv<' in onI(‘r to (‘.\paud private enxl- 
its, notwilhstandiiig high(‘r siiorl-t(‘rm iiittnrst 
rates and iner(*us(‘d primary r<*st‘rve nM|uireiii(‘nls, 
then the. Syst(*m sliould b<* granttul siipph'iiieiilary 
atitliorily to impose a spe(*ial restM'st* re<piln‘numt 
along the lines proposcul by tlu* Board last No- 
vember. This .... could \)v h(‘ld, at tlu* option 
of the individual hank, iu spe<*ilied easli as.s(’ts or 
in sborNenn (JovtjrumenI securities. The iiiaxi- 
muiii r(*quireiueiit under this iilan ('ould iiropt'rly 
be limited to 25 jx'nu'nt; ()f aggregatt* ih'maiul d<*- 
posits and 10 percent of lime dcpo-.ils. 'Bo Ixt ef- 
fective and e(tiutal)l(j, it should apply to all eoiii- 
mercial banks.” 

Not prolits of ni(*mb(T batiks in tlu* first half of 
1948, amounting to $292 million, wi‘r<* about on a 
level with those of tlie preetuliug six months but 
somewhat below those lor tlu^ first half of 1947. 
This decline was aeeounted for principally hy the 
fact tliat a recent ruling of the Bur<*an ot' Internal 
Revenue pcrmilled banks to s<4' aside from eurr<‘nt 
earnings substantial amounts as r<*s(^rves for bad 
debts. — Samukc. S. 8nn>NfAN’ 

BAPTIST CHURCHES. Congregational in (Jiaraeter, 
witlwmt a general authoritative head, the 28 Baptist 
groups in the United Sttiles have a total iiu'inber- 
.ship of 15,098,530, of which tlu* four major con- 
ventions aceoimt for 14,869,588 rm*inb<*rs. 

Northern Baptist Convention. Orgauiz<*d in 1907, it 
repr(3sonts the cooperative iuter<\sls of 7,248 tJiureh- 
es with 1,541,991 members in the North and West. 
Its home and foreign missions, so<*ial, rt4ief, and 
hospital activities arc carried on by 7 national 
boards and societies, 33 state t*onv(mtions and 14 
city missions. IJ<^ad(iiuirUirs: 152 Madison Avo., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Southern Baptist Convention. Formed in 1845 upon 
the withdrawal from the Ceneral Missionary <k)n* 
vention over the issue of slavery. The largest Bax)- 
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tist group in the world it has 26,401 churches, 24,- 
791 ordained ministers and 6,270,819 members in 
the United States, and 665 foreign missionaries. In 
1947 the Convention maintained 59 schools and 
colleges with nearly 50,000 students enrolled. Total 
contributions for the same period was $115,226,- 
949; church property was valued at $313,053,779. 
Headquarters, 127 Nintli Ave. North, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

National Baptist Convention of America. Organized 
in 1880, the so-called ‘‘unincorporated” Convention 
held its 68th Annual Session in the Municipal Audi- 
torium at Oakland, Cal., Sept. 8-12, 1948. The rep- 
resentation was 22,820 churches, the ordained min- 
isters wore 19,850, the numerical strength reported 
by the Statistician was 3,721,850 in the United 
States with 380,000 members from Canada, West 
Indies, Republic of Panama, Canal Zone, Liberia, 
and West Coast of Africa. These are regarded as in 
the Foreign Mission Field and are supervised by 
161 Missionaries. The Convention maintains 8 col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries. The total income 
for this past Convention Year was $686,925. Of- 
ficers; Rev. G. L. Prince, Galveston, Tex., Presi- 
dent; Rev. G. Goings Daniels, Georgetown, S.C., 
Secretary; Rev. A. A. Lucas, Houston, Tex., Treas- 
urer. Headquarters: 523 Second Ave. Nortli, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Other Baptist Conventions. Generally considered 
the older and parent body of Negro Baptists, the 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., has a 
total of 25,000 churches and 4,122,315 members 
in the United Stales. This “incorporated” Conven- 
tion was separated from the above Convention in 
1916. 

Centering in North Carolina where it was or- 
ganized in 1727, the Free Will Baptists have 3,768 
churches, 3,559 ministers, and 255,127 members 
in the United States. There were 11,228 baptisms 
in 1947 and 90,627 attendants in Sunday and Bible 
schools. Income from contributions totaled $860,- 
264 and church property was valued at $3,825,637. 

BAPTIST FEDERATION OF CANADA, The. This federa- 
tion comprises the Maritime and the Ontario and 
Quebec Conventions and the Baptist Union of 
Western Canada. It has a total of 1,224 churches, 
732 ministers, and 140,787 members in Canada, 
There were 4,260 baptisms in 1948, and 70,537 
students attended Sunday and Bible schools. For- 
eign missionaries totaled 103 and served 35,000 
members of mission churches. Income from con- 
tributions $3,472,864. Headquarters, 8 Market 
Square, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

BARBADOS. An island colony of die British West 
Indies. Area; 166 square miles. Population (Dec. 
31, 1946); 195,398. Capital, Bridgetown. Sugar 
is the most important agricultural product; the 
1947 yield was 111,232 tons from 40,486 acres. 
A total of 1,821,853 gallons of rum were produced 
in 1946. Other products are molasses, tamarinds, 
cotton, and margarine. Trade (1946); imports 
£4,992,492; exports £3,142,164. Finance 
(1948-49 est.); revenue £1,728,355; expenditure 
£2,109,068. The deficit will be met from the sur- 
plus balance of £1,213,901 (on Apr. 1, 1948). 

The governor. Sir H. R. R. Blood (appointed 
February, 1947), is assisted by an executive coun- 
cil, an executive committee, and a legislative coun- 
cil of 9 members. There is also an elective House of 
Assembly of 24 members. 

BARLEY. The world production of barley for 1948, 
according to the Foreign Agiicidture Circular (Dec. 


13, 1948) of the OflSce of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, was estimated 
at 2,425 million bushels. Yields of the chief pro- 
ducing countries during 1948 (in bushels) were; 
China 353,565,000, United States 317,240,000, 
U.S.S.R. 310,000,000 (in 1947), Canada 154,643,- 
000, India (including Pakistan) 102,000,000 (194^ 
49 forecast), Great Britain 93,987,000, Turkey 90,- 
000,000, Spain 80,000,000, Denmark 62,004,000, 
French Morocco 58,500,000, France 57,500,000, 
Algeria 41,000,000, Iran 40,000,000, Argentina 30,- 
000,000 (1948-49 forecast), Lebanon 23,000,000, 
Australia 16,000,000 (1948-49 forecast). 

United States. Barley production in tne United 
States totaled 317,037,000 bushels in 1948 (Crop 
Report, December, 1948; U.S. Dept, of Agricul- 
ture). The crops of the major producing States 
(in bushels) were: North Dakota 55,440,000, Cali- 
fornia 49,471,000, South Dakota 34,914,000, Min- 
nesota 34,132,000, Montana 24,304,000, Colorado 
15,275,000, Oregon 13,420,000, Idaho 12,276,000, 
Nebraska 9,204,000, and Wisconsin 7,752,000. The 
season average price (preliminary for the United 
States) received by farmers was $1.21 per bushel. 

BASEBALL. America's national pastime put on two of 
its best shows of all time in 1948, with spirited 
pennant races in both major leagues, and the result 
was that attendance soared to a record high of 
more tlian 20 million. 

Boston's Braves, the St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Brooklyn's Dodgers battled most of the season for 
the top spot in the National League, die Cards and 
Dodgers wilting in the stretch. Led by a great 
pitcliing duo of Johnny Sain and Warren Spahn, 
Billy Southworth's Braves held together to give 
Boston its first National Lea^e flag since 1914. 

While Boston was wrapping up its champion- 
ship, strange things were taking place in die Ameri- 
can League, where perhaps the tightest race in the 
annals of the sport was being waged. 

As late as August, Cleveland's Indians, Boston's 
Red Sox, New York's Yankees, and Philadelphia's 
Athletics were virtually locked in a first-place tie, 
only a few percentage points separating them. The 
Athletics cracked first, less than two weeks before 
the regular campaign ended, but the other three 
teams fought on. The day before the schedule 
closed the Yankees were eliminated, but the sun 
set on the final day of the season with die Indians 
and Red Sox still deadlocked for first place. This 
brought about the first play-off in American League 
history the next day. Playing in Boston, the Indians 
gained an 8-3 victory over die Red Sox to give 
Cleveland its first pennant since 1920. Rookie Gene 
Bearden was the winning pitcher. 

Cleveland's playing-manager, Lou Boudreau, 
then guided his men through a stirring World Series 
to triumph by four games to two. Bob FeUer, ful- 
filling his ambition to pitch in a World Series, lost 
a heart-breaking two-hitter in the first game, which 
the Braves won by 1-0. Cleveland then came back 
to capture three games, 4-1, 2-0, and 2-1, but 
Boston kept its hopes alive by routing Feller and 
winning the fifth battle, 11-5. The Indians pinned 
down me world championship in their next start, 
triumphing 4-3, as rookie Bearden checked a Bos- 
ton rally in the eighth inning. 

The series victory capped a great year for Amer- 
ican Leaguers, for die same circuit had won the 
All-Star game from the National Leaguers, 5-2, in 
midseason. Cleveland also smashed two attendance 
records, one in die fifth game of the series when 
86,288, largest crowd to ever see a ball game, 
jammed Municipal Stadium on die shores of Lake 
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Erie. The Indians also set a new season high of 
2,620,627 for attendance. Tlie over-all total of 11,- 
150,099 for the American Leagne was a rec'orcl. 
National League crowds fell off slightly, the toUil 
being 9,770,743. „ , , . , ^ 

Boudreau's great play afield, managerial ability, 
and a batting average second only to that of Tod 
Williams, the league’s leader, earned for him the 
American League’s most \’alual)lc player award. 
Stan Musial, brilliant outfielder of the Cardinals, 
not only paced the National i^ butting, but 

was voted that circuit’s ui""'. man. Alvin 

Dark, young shortstop of tlic Braves, was named 
the majors’ best rookie. 

The season saw more than the usual number of 
managerial changes, the most startling of which 
involved tihie New York clubs. Leo Dtirochcr, under 
suspension in 1947, took over the reins of the 
Dodgers from Burt Shotton, who had guicUd 
Brooklyn to the pennant iii 1947. But in July, 
Durocher was dropped by Brooklyn at the sanu^ 
time the Giants announced the rolirGment of Mel 
Ott, and Durocher wound up as the new pilot of 
the Giants while Shotton returned to jnaiiage the 
Dodgers. Bucky Harris, who in his first year witli 
the Yankees in 1947 had led them to the world 
dbiampionship, was ousted in a surprise ino\'C! after 
the season ended. Casey Stengel, one-limc mana- 
ger of the Dodgers and Braves, was sigu(‘.d for lh(», 
job. Red Rolfe, former Yankee star, rciluniod to 
baseball to replace Steve O’Neill, d(‘posod nianag<;r 
of the Detroit Tigers, and Jack Onslow rt'plact'd 
Ted Lyons as skipper of the Chicago White Sox. 

Montreal won the International Tjoagiu^ pcuinanU 
the Governors’ Cup playoffs, and llic LillU^ Worlct 
Series. Other champions were Indiaiiapolis, Ameri- 
can Association; Oakland, Pacific Coast Leagucj; 
Birmingham, Dixie Scries; Nashville, Southern As- 
sociation; Fort Worth, Texas League; Scranton, 
Eastern League; Homestead Grays, Washington, 
Negro World Series and Negro National JiCUgue; 
Birmingham Black Barons, Negro American 
League, and Fort Wayne General El()Ctri<‘S, na- 
tional semi-pro. 

Soutliem California carried off the championship 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
while Dartmouth's nine captured the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate League laurels. Metropolitan Confer- 
ence honors were won by New York University. 

— ^Thomas V. Haney 

BASKETBALL. The 1947-48 court season was marked 
by the fine caliber of competition within inter- 
collegiate ranks and the continued upswing of 
crowds attending both amateur and professional 
contests. New York’s Madison Square Garden, with 
the Olympic trials added to its calendar, enjoyed 
a banner campaign, the double-headers in that 
arena averaging crowds of more than 17,000. 

Generally considered the top college five in the 
nation was that from the University of Kentucky, 
the Wildcate winning the Southeastern Conference 
crown again and adding the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association title to its long list of con- 
quests. Kentucky took the N.C.A.A. diadem by 
routing Baylor, tlie Southwest Conference king, 
58-42, on the Garden court. Alex Groza led the 
attack with 14 points, with Ralph Beard, another 
sharpshooter, accounting for 12. Kentucky gained 
me title round by elimininating Holy Cross, de- 
t^ding champion, in the Eastern regional final 
while Baylor reached the last round by upsetting 
Kansas State in the Western play-offs. 

K^tucky met a stumbling block in the final of 
the Olympic trials at the Garden, bowing to the 


Phillips 66 Oilers of narll(‘sville, Okla., Amateur 
Athletic Union rulers, in a thriller. Only 

their tremendous lieighl advatitag*' ('uabled the 
Oilers to win, for the W ihlrals suah ned point for 
point most of ll»o way, Ih'ard aloiu* accouuling for 
28 lallio«s. Boh Kurlamh 7‘ foot star, scored 20 for 
the victors, eoiilnliiiliug lhre<* fic'Id goals in the 
last six minutes and gaining control (»f llu^ rebounds 
at crucial liiu<\s ihrouglioui ihc ganu‘. 

Among Ollier oulslauding <pnnl<^ls was St. Louis 
University, the Billikens turning in their Ixwt per- 
formances of the y(*ar in the (harden to annex the 
annual invitation lournanitMit. A crowd of 18,491 
saw the Missouri fiv(* coiuiiut Nc*w York Univer- 
sity, 6^52, in tlu* linal round. Thu victory gave 
St. X.iOuis a hid to the Olyiniiit* tryouts, hut the 
invitation was rejected when ollicials of tin* univer- 
sity said the team luul missed loo iniu‘h classwork 
to permit udtlilional tournauuMit (‘oinix'litiou. 

The Olympic team, coached hy Omar Brown- 
ing of llu‘ Oilers, iueludeil tlu* follouing pl.iviTs: 
Bob Kurland, Jesse Benit'k, (lordon ( :aytn*ul<«r, B. 
C. Pitts and Lew B<‘ck (»i’ tin* Oilm's; Al<*\ (Jro/.a, 
Wallace JoiU'S, (Biff Barker, Kmi Hollins and Balpli 
Beard of K(‘ntn(‘kv; Viiu’c Boryla of tlu^ Denver 
Nuggets, Don I'arksd.ih- of the Oakland Bittners, 
Jack Kol)ins()n of Baylor and Hay I aimnp of N.Y.U, 
Tile stpiad ooinpili*(l a brilliant reconl in iMiglund 
to win the uuollieial Olympic title. Sc(* Ot.YNUMC 
GAMt'’«S. 

One of the higg(*st sun)ris(*s of llu^ y<‘ar came, 
in March at Matlison S(|tiart* (Janleu, New York, 
when Notre Dame halted N.Y.U., (M T)!), to snap 
a Violet winning stn^uk of 19 gam<*s. 'rim Irish, 
sparked hy the lirilliuut K<*vin O’Shea, fongjit hack 
from a 82-28 delieit at tin* half to win. 

Columhiu roLaim^d its Eastern lnt(*r(*oll(*giatc 
League crown, its big <*<*nl<M“, Witlt<‘r Budko scor- 
ing 206 points to break liis own 1t*agu<i rt‘eord of 
101 set during the. previous campaign. 

Other major collegiate ehamiiions were Mi(*hi- 
gan. Big Nino; Katisas Slate, Big S<*\i‘n; Baylor, 
Southwest; Oklahoma A. &. M., Missiiuri 
Arizona, Border (lonft‘n‘nee; Kentucky, Soulluni.st- 
orn; Washington, I*a<‘i(ie Coast; Beloit, Midw(*st; 
Brigham Young, Mountain Stales, tuid Louisville, 
National Association of lnliT<’ollegiatc. Baskt‘lball. 

The Phillips 66 Oilers catilunfd A.A.U. Iaur<‘.ls 
for tho sixth cons(H!uliv(i liuuj wlu^i tlu*y d(*,f<*ated 
the Denver Nuggcits, 62-48, in the milioual tourney 
final. The Naslivilic Ckiltlblunuw of Tennessee re- 
gained the A.A.U. women’s title. 

In Canada, Tho Dominion ehnmiijouship ft‘ll 
to tiro Vancouver Clover Leafs, while the Cardslou 
Shooting Stars took the Western (kinadian wom- 
en’s crown. 

Tbe debut of a number of strtnjg <iuint(‘.ts 
marked professional competition, aticl oju^ of the. 
newcomers, the Baltimore Bullets, e;irri<Kl off hon- 
ors in the long season of tlu* Bask<-lbjill Association 
of America. Baltimore annc*xcd the title by taking 
the final play-offs from Pliiladelplua’s Warriors, de- 
fending chamirions. The Minneapolis l 4 akers won 
laurels in the National League. 

— ^TriOMAS V. flANEY 

BASUTOLAND, A British native* territory in soulheni 
Africa. Area, 11,716 square mihis. Population (1986 
census), 562,411, including 559,877 imlivt^s. Gapi- 
tal, Maseru. In 1946 there were 86,509 pupils en- 
rolled in 1,451 elementary and stteonchiry schools 
of all kinds. Expenditure for edu(*alion for 1946-47 
was £ 143,525. Principal crops are wheal ( 85(),()()0 
(715,000 bugs); and sor- 
ghum (490,000 bags). Barley, oats, vegetables also 
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are grown. Sheep-raising is higlily developed. Ln- 
porls, consisting largely o£ agricultural and domes- 
tic supplies, were valued at io 1,033,328 in 1942 
and exports at £459,509. In 1946-47 revenue to- 
taled £827,100; expenditure £861,351. On Mar. 
31, 1947, there was an excess of assets over liabili- 
ties of £492,422. The territory is governed by a 
resident commissioner under the direction of the 
High Commissioner for the British High Commis- 
sion Territories in South Africa. 

BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. An Institute founded 
in 1929 to promote research and education in the 
industrial sciences, to conduct research on a non- 
profit basis for industry and government, maintain 
a program of fundamental scientific investigation, 
and to offer fellowships and training in research 
methods to selected post-graduate students in 
physical sciences. The fields of investigation in- 
clude metallurgy, chemistry, fuels, ceramics, phys- 
ics, electrochemistry, welding technology, graphic 
arts, corrosion Lcchnology, mining and mineral 
beneficiation, production engineering, agricultural 
science, and many specialized Spon- 
sored research in 1948 totaled ^ The 

Institute has been a source of numerous recent 
contributions to industrial technology, particularly 
those affecting basic products and processes. Its 
staff comprises 1,300 scientists, technologists, 
administrative, and service personnel. Director: 
Clyde Williams. Offices: 505 King Ave., Columbus 
1, Ohio. 

BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, American. A Com- 
mission created by Congress in 1923 to erect me- 
morials to commemorate the sor\'ices of the Amer- 
ican armed forces in World War I. It administers 
and maintains World War I American military 
cemeteries and memorials in Europe. The Com- 
mission is charged by Public Law 456, 79th Con- 
gress, with the planning and erection of memorials 
to commemorate the services of the American 
armed forces in World War II, with control of tlie 
erection by American citizens. States, municipali- 
ties or associations of such memorials in foreign 
countries or upon federally owned or controlled 
property, except national cemeteries, and it is re- 
sponsible for all permanent construction in perma- 
nent American military cemeteries located outside 
of the United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions. Acting Chairman; Brig. Gen. Robert G. 
Woodside. 

BECHUANALAND. A British protectorate in southern 
Africa. Area: 275,000 square miles. Population 
(1946 census); 252,869, including 2,325 Euro- 
peans. Cattle-raising and dairying are the chief 
industries. Livestock ( 1946 ) : 699,835 cattle, 153,- 
318 sheep, and 304,462 goats. Gold and silver 
mined in 1945 was valued at £95,202. Trade 
(1946): Imports £93,072; exports £619,835. Fi- 
nance (1946-47): revenue £469,075; expenditure 
£405,071. 

The territory is administered by a resident com- 
missioner, acting under tlie High Commissioner for 
the British High Commission Territories in South 
Africa. The headquarters of the administration is 
Mafeking, Cape Province. The native tribes are 
ruled by their chiefs as before the territory was in- 
corporated in the British sphere, but now under the 
protection of the King. Resident Commissioner: 
A- Sillery. 

BELGIAN CONGO. Belgium's only colony, located in 
central Africa and embracing a large part of the 


basin of the Congo River. Area: approximately 

912.000 square miles. Capital, Leopoldville (pop. 
117,524). 

Population. The native population on Jan. 1, 1948, 
was estimated at 10,805,000. Whites numbered 
35,772, of which 67 percent were Belgians. Most 
of the natives are Bantu and Sudan Negroes, with 
a few Nilotic tribes in the northeast and some Pyg- 
mies scattered in the interior. 

Education. Most of the schools are provided by 
Christian missions, though many are subsidized by 
tlie government. In 1946 there were 5,903 sub- 
sidized primary schools (311,388 pupils) and 56 
subs^ized secondary schools (3,872 pupils). Not 
subsidized were 199 primary schools (46,827 pu- 
pils), 8,994 rural schools (246,424 pupils), and 24 
professional schools (1,343 pupils). 

Religion. The great mass of the natives is still 
pagan. The work of the Christian missions is car- 
ried on by 4,150 (Jan. 1, 1947) missionaries (tiiree- 
fourtlis of whom are Roman Catholics). 

Production. The country’s economy is based on 
agriculture and mining. Agriculture is widespread, 
vmile mining is concentrated in the eastern and 
soutlieastern regions. Industrially speaking the Bel- 
gian Congo is one of the most ad\'anced colonies 
in Africa. The natives have shown tliemselves read- 
ily adaptable to work in mines, factories, and of- 
fices. 

Cotton is die principal agricultural and money 
crop; a total of 306,500 hectares yielded 122,743 
metric tons in 1946. Two types of coffee are pro- 
duced — ^Arabian and Robusta — the total 1947 pro- 
duction was estimated at 33,000 metric tons. Palm 
oil, the chief forest product, yielded 134,774 metric 
tons in 1945. Rubber production was greatly stim- 
ulated by World War II but has since declined; 
a total of 4,080 metric tons being produced in 1947 
against 11,287 metric tons exported in 1944. Other 
agricultural products include cacao, fibers, cin- 
chona bark, peanuts, com, manioc, rice, sugarcane, 
and pyrethrum. 

The Congo is one of tlie world's richest mineral 
regions, copper being the chief mineral product. 
Industrial diamonds, cobalt, tantalite, and tin also 
are important. Production in 1947 (metric tons); 
copper 150,800; tin 15,120; cobalt 2,140 (6 
months). During the first 6 months of 1947 some 
2,399,073 carats of industrial diamonds and 254,- 
175 carats of gems were produced. Gold output has 
declined steadily, amounting to 10,895 kg. of crude 
gold in 1946. Silver, zinc, wolframite, lead, plati- 
num, and tungsten are other minerals. 

Foreign Trade (1947): imports 6,452.4 million 
francs; exports 7,602 million francs. 

Finance. In 1947 government revenue totaled 

2.210.810.000 francs; expenditure 2,349,850,000 
francs. Public debt (Jan. 1, 1947) 5,035,718,161 
francs. 

Transportation. The Congo River and its larger 
tributaries are navigable for varying distances. The 
Congo itself is broken at several points by cataracts, 
around which railroads have been built. Navigable 
rivers total more than 7,500 miles, railways 3,106 
miles, and roads 56,000 miles. Before the war the 
Congo was served by several international airways 
and possessed an extensive internal network op- 
erated by the Sabena Company. 

Government. The administration is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Belgian Minister of Colo- 
nies, normally an appointee of tlie King, and is as- 
sisted by a colonial council. At the head of the ac- 
tual administration is a governor general, assisted 
by a vice governor, state inspectors, and six pro- 
vincial governors. The provinces are in turn divided 
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into districts and these are subdivided into admin- 
istrative territories. Governor General: Lufic‘nt‘ Jnn- 

^ Ruanda-Urundi, Territory of. 7 liis Territory, for- 
merly a League of Nations niaiidalcN l)(*('mm! a 
Trust Territory of tlic Unite id Nations <m Dee. i.‘h 

1946. The Territoiy lias an area 20,500 sriuaro 

miles and a population (Jan. 1, 1946) 6«.> mil- 

lion. The white population mnnhoretl 2,2.‘12; tim 
Asiatic 1,885. Capital: Usumbura. In 1925 (he 'r<‘r- 
ritory was joined adminislralivelv wilh the Belgian 
Congo and placed nncb'r llw diivelion t)f :i gover- 
nor. In 1945 there W(‘r(‘ 8,609 seliools with 224,814 
pupils. Cattle-raising is iniporlanl. Tim clii(‘f t‘X- 
Ijorls arc eolton, eoueo, lobaceo, and kaj)OK. Min- 
erals inelnde tin and gold. In 1945 iniiiorls wc're 
valued at 222,164,567 francs and exports at 822,- 
232,4tS4 francs. Il<*vcini<’ and expendilun* for 1948 
won* (\slimaltid at 200,458, 000 francs ami 280,454,- 
000 francs, respectively, Ck)v<irnor: Maurice Simon, 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of weslern I'lurope, Capital, 
Brussels. (Sec below iimU'r iUnxinnnvnt and 
Eotmla, ) 

Aroa and Population. Tim ar(‘a of Ihilgiuni, hi- 
clnding the dislriels of J‘’up<'n and Malinedy, is 
11,775 scpiaro miles. On July 1, J947, the esti- 
mated population was 8,421,000. Hm p<*opl<i are 
of two distinel races, tin' Klcnnings and lli(‘ Wal- 
loons. I'Veneh and b’b'mish am llu' langtuig(‘S spo- 
ken, Vital stulisli<'s in 1947 (rate per 1,000): 
births 17,8, deaths 18.8; marriages 9.9. Chief 
cities ( 1947 populations) : Creator Brussels, 1,290,- 
584; Antwerp, 259,622; Ghent, 162,488; LitJge, 
150,108. 

Education and Religion* On Jan. 1, 1046, there 
were 18,005 clcnioutary schools and 1,063,980 pu- 
pils; 271 secondary scl\ools and 83,856 pupils. In 
1945-46 the 88 nonnul schools had 9,806 students. 
In addition there were many free or private 
schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. The four 
luiivorsitios (Brussels, Ghent, Liege, and Louvain) 
had a total of 16,017 students in 1946-47. There 
were also several state agricuUtiral inslilules. In 
addition to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, there 
were 4 Royal conservatoires, 117 schools of music, 
and 57 schools of design. The motion-picture 
houses had a total sealing capacity of 520,770 in 

1947. There is full religious liberty. Roman Cathol- 
icism is the predominant religion. 

Production. Belgium’s manufacturing, mining, in- 
tensive agriculture, and extensive foreign com- 
merce enable it to support one of the densest 
populations of Europe. ^712 per sq. mi.). Leading 
crops are wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and sugar 
beets. Tim grain harvest, in 1948, was 350,000 
tons, somewhat less than normal. Meat procluclion, 
in 1947, averaged 13,500 tons monthly; biittter 
production, 2,100 tons monthly. Livestock (Jan. 1, 
1947) included 304,446 horses, 1,651,576 cattle, 
217,312 sheep and goats, and 839,493 pigs. 

Belgium possesses large mineral resources, espe- 
cially coal, iron, and zinc ores. The ou^ut of coal 
has been rising steadily since the end of the war, 
reaching 90 percent of the prewar level in Septem- 
ber, 1948. In August, 2,180,000 tons of coal were 
mined, against 1,827,000 in August, 1947. Belgium 
is also an important producer of glass, paper, card- 
board, cement, cotton, yam, rayon, metal prod- 
ucts, alcoholic beverages, etc. The index of in- 
dustoal production stood at 121 in April, 1948 
( 1938—100 ) , 

Foreign Trade. For the year 1948 (last four 
months estimated), exports amounted to 70,758 
^million francs (61,656 million in 1947) and im- 


ports to 86,710.5 million irant'S (85,5()0 million). 
(Tho foregoing (ignrt‘s iiu'lndi* Lnwmlumrg, a 
moinhor of iho Bolgo laixoinliourg Kcouoinio Un- 
ion.) Tlai Uni(<Hl .Slatt's, (boat Britain, Franco, 
iho Nolhcrlands, Argentina, Swit.'oil.md. and Iho 
B<‘lgian Congo \vi‘re the most nup-ui.oil trading 
comitric's. 

Transportation. B(4*'inin h:‘,S appn»ximal<*ly 10,200 
kilometers of slate .»v:. and provineial roads. 

In January, 1947, lln'r(‘ wrrr 4.f)5(> kilonuHors of 
slandard-gage railway and 4.81 1 lulomottTS of 
n.arroW‘gag(* railway, of \vhu4» 1,454 were elcdri- 
fiod. 'rhere are 1,614 kilometers of na\'igabl<* rivers 
and <‘aiia]s. ’riu* nnml»<M' of mol(»r v<'ln<*j(‘s in 194() 
wa.s 221,788. On jan. 81, 1947, tiu* Belgian mor- 
ehant marine I’ompnsed (>8 vessels av.iiM’.aliiur 
188,121 tons net. 

Financo. I’or 1946 r(‘V<'tme was <'Stin>ale(l to to- 
tal 1,828 million fniiies; (*\p(‘nditun‘, I, (JOB mil- 
lion iVanes. Tlie public d(4)l cm I )(‘e. 81, 1947, 
umoimtcsl to 216,844 million Iratx'S. Nc4 total 
mom*y .supply, Jun<‘, 1948: 1.55,790 million francs. 
Exchange rate, 1948: 48.96 Bt'le.ian frames per 
II.S. dollar. 

The. 1949 budget, prestmled in Oolccbcr, 1948, 
e.slnnalt‘d total c-.pi-: «!■!”:.■ at VLtiOO million fraiu\s 
agaiiusL mvenne ■■! Miillion francs. 'I'lu' 1940 

dolicit was esiimalcsl at 4,890 million francs; the 
1948 dc'lieil: 18,500 million francs. 

Govornmont, Bt4ginm is “a eonslilnlional, rep- 
resentative and he.r<‘dilary monarchy/’ Legislative 
power is v('sl(‘d in the* King, the Sc*nale, aucl the 
Chamber of H(‘pre.sc‘ntativt*s. All (‘lectiems for tiui 
Senate and the CliambcT arc* Ii(4d on tiu* iniueiplo 
of universal siilfragc\ ’Ihc* S<*nat<‘ (comprises 167 
elected members. In the* Cbamb<*r of llopicsonl;!- 
tives ihoiH' are 202 mcMnbc'rs. ScMuitors and Bepre- 
seututives serve for four v<*ars unlt*ss Imlh. or one, 
of the liouses are (li.ssolv<‘(l by (lu* King, upon 
which event now cdeelions must take* place* within 
40 days. Ruler: King Leopold III (asec'uded the 
throne Fob. 28, 1984). In vic*w of the di‘tt*nli(m 
of King Leopold in (hrmany chn'ing World War 
II, the Belgian Parliamciit in t'ompli.iiico with the 
Constitution on Sc*pt. 20, 1944, ehs'ic'd Brineo 
Charles, brother of the King, to be* Regent (»f the 
Kingdom. The Regency was c‘xt<*nd<*<l imh‘finil'ely 
by the law of July 17, J945, which also ])arred 
the King’s reluni to the throm* wilhoitt eons<‘nt 
of Parliament. Premier: l*aul-4lenri Spaak (So- 
cialist), 

Events, 1948. Comparative jitdilit'al stability and 
ceonomic prosperity, Am(*rie:m style (abmidauce 
at high ])rices), r<4(‘guted tin* anxious m<*mories of 
the war to tho remote past for most Belgians last 
year. More than ever tlu* little country appeared 
as a show window for Europe; only ’llu*n‘ were 
not too many people wlio could alford the Inxiirios 
inside. 

The Royal Question: More of tho Same, 4he nation- 
wide controversy about King Leopold HI continued 
in its fourth year, iiniibaled and wilh tin* (*nd no- 
where in siglit. Leopold’s prospeds for an <^v<‘ntnal 
return to tho throne did nol briejiion during iho 
year, in spite of his own slronnons (‘(forts and 
the unflinching support of his faithful. N<*w (l(*lails 
concerning the King’s attitude during tlie war i‘aino 
to ligltt at tho Nuremberg trial of the Nazi diplo- 
mats (see Germany). In a dispatch from Nurem- 
berg, dated Feb. 6, 1948, the Nnw York Times 
(luoted evidence decid(*dly unfavorabh* to the 
png, which had been subnnU(‘d at llu; trial of 
foraicr Under Secretary of State Otto M(‘issnor. 

The evidence in cpieslion was eonluiuod in con- 
ndential reports sent to llerr Meissner in June, 
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1940, by a German officer, Lt. Co], Kiewitz, who 
had been assigned to supervise the King’s move- 
ments while a prisoner of war. 

It appears from one of Kiewitz’ reports that 
Leopold, “asking for the strictest secrecy,” re- 
vealed to his captors the hiding place, near Bor- 
deaux, France, of the Belgian State treasure and 
of sealed boxes containing Belgian State docu- 
ments. The King also took the initiative in bring- 
ing about the interview with Hitler, which, by 
his own admission, took place at Berchtesgaden on 
Nov. 13, 1944. 

Wliilo the monarchical institution as such was 
not seriously challenged by anybody, except per- 
haps the insignincant Communist minority, the 
question of who should be King of the Belgians 
continued to divide the nation and became even 
more complicated during the year. 

For, whereas in previous years public opinion 
had been split bet ween the partisans of Leopold, 
on the Bight, and the supporters of Prince Charles’ 
regency, on the Left, a third potential occupant 
of the throne now emerged to the forefront of 
public iutercsl: Prince liaiidouin, heir apparent to 
the crown. 

On S(^pt. 7, 1948, the Prince was 18 years old 
and thus b('C‘aino eligible to ascend the throne. In 
antiei]iaiion of this event, the executive council 
of iIk‘ powerful Socialist l^irly voted on January 
26 to demand the immediate abdication of Leopold, 
a move that automatically would have entailed 
the elevaliou to the throne of Prince Baudouin in 
Scpl(!mbcr. riowover, l^remier Paul-licnri SpaaCk, 
though a Socialist himself, did not approve die 
resolution wliich, ho predicted, would result in 
harm to thci young Prince, tlic dynasty, and the 
country. He accepted, however, a mandate to 
resume dirocjt nogolialious with the exiled King 
with a view to finding a way out of the perennial 
crisis. 

Meanwhile, on January 20, Leopold had left his 
Swiss residence for a two months’ vacation in 
Cuba. A reported plan to visit the United States 
did not materialize. Instead, the Regent, Prince 
Charles, and PrcMuicr Si^aak paid an official visit to 
Washington, which lasted from April 4 to April 9. 
After a trip to (Canada, the two statesmen relumed 
to Belgium on April 18. The official explanation of 
this State visit was that it aimed at enlisting Amer- 
ican support for the West European alliance 
formed at Brussels on March 17 (see below). No 
request for military assistance was put forward, ac- 
cording to a statement by Acting Secretary of State 
Robert A. Lovett on April 7. 

Following the return to Europe of all parties 
concerned, Premier Snaak on May 29 visited Leo- 
pold at the latter’s villa near Geneva, Switzerland. 
Two interviews took place, during wliich, accord- 
ing to Belgian press reports, the question of Bau- 
douin’s return to Belgium was the principal topic of 
conversation. Spaak was said to have urged the ex- 
iled monarch to permit his son to return to Bel- 
gium, regardless of the question of abdication, 
since the Prince was required by tradition to serve 
in the Army and to take his scat in die Senate after 
his 18th birthday. 

Apparently the meeting was fniitless, for Prince 
Baudouin romainc^d with his fadier and the latter 
made a new overt bid for the throne. In a letter to 
Spaak, dated June 22, and made public three days 
later, Leopold demanded a popular referendum to 
settle the royal question. The letter read in part: 
“I am in favor of a general consultation of all Bd- 
gians. If tliis consultation docs not bring an ind^- 
putable majority in favor of my return to the 


dirone, I shall then abdicate. If a favorable major- 
ity is shown by the referendum, I would expect 
Parliament to put an end to the present Regency 
and vote a law bringing me back to the dirone.^* 

The King’s formal demand for a referendum met 
with the same response as his earlier moves. The 
Socialists were flatly opposed to it, holding that a 
referendum would be imconstitutional as well as 
politically unwise. The Christian Social Party was 
in favor, while the Liberals appeared wavering. 

After months of bickering, the drive for a refer- 
endum was stopped decisively on October 20, 
when a bill calling for such a “popular consulta- 
tion” failed to gain the required majority in the 
Senate. The vote was even, 83 to 83, with the So- 
cialists, Liberals, and Communists casting "No,” 
and the Christian Socialists "Yes” votes. In view 
of die certainty of even more resolute rejection, no 
attempt was made by the pro-Leopold faction to 
introduce a similar bill in die Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

Spaak In and Out. In spite of the internal rift 
produced by the rankling dynastic question, the 
Coalition Government headed by Premier Paul- 
Henri Spaak held together through most of the 
year. At least three major attempts to unseat it 
were foiled and when it finally fell in November, 
it was, as so often happens in Belgian affairs, over 
a side issue. 

The first crisis occurred toward the end of the 
preceding year. On Dec. 10, 1947, Socialists 
and members of the Christian Social party clashed 
bitterly, and even came to blows, in the Chamber 
of Deputies. A debate over woman suffrage, along 
with the royal question, provoked die fracas. The 
Christian Social ministers threatened to withdraw 
from die Cabinet, but when Spaak bluntiy asked 
the House for a vote of confidence, “with no strings 
attached,” he received it. 

Next, in mid-February 1948, a wave of Com- 
munist-inspired strikes hit the coal industry and a 
number of public services. They were generally 
viewed as an attempt to wreck the Marshall Plan 
in Belgium and were dealt with firmly by the Go- 
vernment. Workers in public utilities received or- 
ders of “civil mobilization,” and several hundred 
postmen were discharged from the service. 

Tlie General Federation of Labor sided with the 
Government in condemning the strikes which col- 
lapsed after a brief flurry of excitement. On Feb- 
ruary 18, the Government’s handling of the strike 
situation was approved by the Chamber by an 
overwhelming vote of 146 to 18. Minor wage in- 
creases were granted to coal miners and utilities 
workers. In June, another major outbreak of strikes 
occurred, as some 200,000 workers in the metal in- 
dustries walked off their jobs. 

Another crisis, in May, almost spelt the end of 
the Spaak Cabinet. It was caused by a split in the 
Socialist Party ranks on the old question of state 
subsidies for Roman Catholic schools. The Premier, 
anxious to placate his Catholic partners in the Gov- 
ernment coalition, had accepted a proposed suh- 
stantid increase in die subsidies previously paid by 
the state to die Catholic institutions. When the 
matter was brought up in the Chamber, however, 
he found himself disavowed by a majority of bis 
own party comrades. After ten days of bitter wran- 
gling in Parliament, Spaak tendered the resignation 
of his Cabinet to the Regent on May 5. 

No sooner had die Premier’s decision to quit 
become known, than die leaders of both major par- 
ties realized they could not do vrithout him. A 
compromise formula was thrashed out and on May 
10 me executive committees of the Socialist and 
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Christian Social parties called on Spaak to 09 ,*?' 
tinue. Having refused at first ( I am so t rod ), 
he yielded on May 14 to the insistence of liic He- 

f ent. The Coalition Government conlinucd in or- 
ce unchanged. 

A new storm blew up unexpectedly in Novem- 
ber. When the Minister of Justice Paul Stniyc, a 
member of the Christian Social Party, commuted 
the deatli sentences of two Nazi collaborators, liic 
Socialists attacked him fiercely in the CliumlH‘r. 
On November 18 die Minister resigned and the 
next day the entire Cabinet followed suit. After 
weeks of wrangling, Spaak once again provH^l his 
indispensability. On No\'cnibcr 26 he formed a 
new Coalition Cabinet which was substantially the 
same as before, except for a new Minister of Jtistice. 

Belgium and the **Western Union/* When Hritain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg decided early in 194tS to pool thtnr r(,‘sourci^s 
and means of defense in a close political, oeonomio, 
and military alliance, their first conforenc(‘. w;is 
held at Brussels and the 50-year treaty was signed 
there on March 17. 

By joining the five-i^ower alliance, Belgium evi- 
dently abandoned the ill-fated policy of noulrality 
to which the little country had clung sttihlrornly 
for more than a hundred years and wliich twice 
had been violated by German aggression. 

Although the wording of iho Irt^aly mentioned 
only Germany as a p<itential aggressor, the eireum- 
stances surrounding the Briiss<’ls C^euferc^uco un- 
mistakably poinled to Soviet Russia us lh<^ only 
possible threat to the five nations* sc^curity in the 
near future. Needless to say, the Kremlin did not 
bestow its blessing on any of the signatories to the 
pact, yet Belgian-Russian relations do not ui^pcar 
to have suffered much from ils signing. At any rate 
it did not aflrect a new trade agreement b<jtw(}cm 
die two countries which had been ncgoliulcd a 
few weeks earlier. 


Meanwhile the economic union of the Low 
Countries (“Benelux”) made fiirtlicr progress du- 
ring tlie year. A two-day conference* of twenty 
Cabinet Ministers of Belgium, the Nclh(jrlaiKls, 
and Luxembourg, which was held at Namur, on 
June 7-8, resulted in agrcemonl to make the eco- 
nomic unification of tlie three countries fully effec- 
tive as of Jan, 1, 1950. 

Economic Conditions. Belgium, in 1948, was ri- 
ding a crest of economic prosperity, but this hapjiy 
state of affairs was not without its worries. While 
shop windows and counters were loaded to over- 
flow with all sorts of commodities, including lux- 
uries scarcely available elsewhere in Europe, prices 
remained at such high levels that they made a buy- 
ers' strike inevitable. As in America, the so-called 
hw of supply and demand appeared to have lost 
its validity, at least temporarily. The cost of living 
was about four times as high as before the war, 
forcing a large sector of the population to do with- 
out everything but the necessities of life. 

As a result, and on account of continued cur- 
mney restrictions in many European countries, 
Belgium s once flourishing tourist trade was in the 
doldru^. Except for some Americans, the foreign 
clientele of Belgium's famous seaside resorts and 
mediaeval curiosities was conspicuously absent. 
From Germany and Great Britain, practically no 
tourists were counted. Visitors from France and 
the Netherlands were few and far between. 

Belgium’s export industry was very active but 
much of its output went to countries unable to 
®^ke reciprocal deliveries or pay in cash. As a re- 
UjultBelgin^s credit balance was reported to have 
Hil^ched 13,000 million francs in late summer. 


cau.s’iug (Iov(‘rninrnt and l»nsin<‘ss i(» look with 
disfavor upon a lui'lluT unilat('ral o\pHusion of the 
export Irado. 

The problem of RhiiH* .shinpiiig was the object 
of tuueh eoiitroyersy during tlie year. Ih’Igian .sliip. 
owners eomplaiiK'd that .'Vntwerp's harbor fueilities 
were luadt* iilh* by the relus.il ol the Joint Export- 
Import Agenew in Franklori am Main to rt‘joa.se 
Hliine Irallie for the Low Oountry ports. (Jimrges 
were ev(*u mad<‘ of an atleinpl to pluy off Rotter- 
dam against AnlW(‘jp, eontrarv to the “Heuehix” 
understanding. In iniil September it \va.s reported 
that about ont*-liall' of .‘Vnlwerp’s watirfroiit labor 
forc<* was out of work. 

With the end <»f l>n*ad rationing, in Oelohor, 
only .sugar was left tm the rationing list iti Belgium, 

JoMS'nsN 

BERMUDA. A British colony in the Atlantic, 077 
niilt‘S sonliuNisl of Nt‘W York, About of tlie 300 
Islands are inhabitiul. Art*ii: 21 ,s(|uare n»il(*s. Pop- 
ulation (10-16 <‘st.); B'bOB.'i 6 ’.clnilin". military per- 
sonnel). N<‘groes oulnmnbei ulnic. almost two to 
one. (kipilal, Hamilton (pop- 

Tourists are an important sonree of inemne in 
Bermuda. (Jliit'f :i",ii( nltni.il prodnt'ts are Iianamus, 
potatoes, lily bulbs, and v<*g«*l;»bles. Imports in- 
clude food, elolhing, agrieuliuial snppli(*s, and 
bnihliug materials. 'Vrailt' (iDltiL inijMUts. £3,- 
612,128; exports, .Ui’OL-M.S. I*’inanee; biulgi*! (*sli- 
mates for 1948 provid<‘ for revenue of .1:967,170; 
e.xpeuditure of .1^1,270,870. 'i‘he 19-17 budget 
showed roveiuu* of aiiproxImaleK L4.6‘l,00(); ex- 
penditure of .1^1,358,900. 

The colony is admituKt<'n‘<l liy a giiveruor, as- 
.sisled by an <'X(‘euliv<* i‘ouut*il ami a legislative 
council, both enmpo,setl of appointed im-mhers, 
and an (‘le(‘l(‘d Uou.s<' of As.sembly of 3(» membm. 
Governor: Adm. Sir Hulpli lanitham (lussumcd 
ulficc May 6 , 1946 )» 

BHUTAN. A .semi-imh‘pen(hmt .slaft* boundiKl by 
Tibet on the norlli and lb<‘ Dominions of India and 
Pakistan on the south. Area: 18,000 stpiare miles, 
Estinialed population; 300,000, The people are 
troiuinally Buddhists, Ri(*e, maize, millet* lae, wax> 
differciil kinds of t‘lotli, and inn.sk ani tlie main 
products. The ruler of llie stale is in Insity rekUious 
with Ch’cat Britain. 


BILLIARDS. Willie Iloppo, who lH*gan eolh‘(4ing titles 
in 1906, rolttiiied his world's thr<*(vt‘usl»ou crown 
by defeating Kzcfiuiol Navan.i, >oiiibfnl Argentine 
champion, 450-,‘i76, in a ehalleni*»* maleh at (Chi- 
cago in March, Navarra <^arn<«l the right to bid for 
Hoppe's laurels by winning tlie national tourna- 
ment in which Irving Crane of Binghamton, N.Y., 
was ruuncr-up. Willie Mosconi of Katisas City, 
Mo., easily defended hi.s worlcr.s poek<4 billiard 
championship, taking all nine gamc.s from An<.lr<»w 
Ponzi of Philadelidiia for a point .s<jore of 1,350- 
643, Victory in the national lounuy <m^hl(^d Ponzi 
to challenge for Mosconx's title. 

Ed Lee of the Now York A.(J. triumiihcd in the 
amateur three-oushion eomp<‘lilion aiul R<me Vin- 
gerhoedt of Belgium won world amateur laurels. 
John Romano of Brooklyn axid Anthony Venuto 
of Philadcphia took S(‘nior axid junior lionons, re- 
spectively, in the United States boys* pocket bil- 
liards event. National intercollegiate I'luunpions 
were Gordon Howe, Wi.seonsin, straight-rail; Sol 
Ashkenage, Wisconsin, ihree-enshion; Jack Brown, 
Utah, pocketj and Jeanne Lynch, Rhode Island 
State, women s pocket billiards. 

— Twomas V. Haney 
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BOBSLEDDING. Tlie Majestic Bobsled Club of Lake 
Placid, N.Y., won both the North American and 
national A.A.U. four-man championships on the 
fast Mount Hocvenbcr" run at Lake Placii The 
team was composed of Stanley Benham, Bill Casey, 
Jim Atkinson, and William Trombley. A pair of 
daring riders, Dick Surphlis and tienry Stern from 
Saranac Lake, took three major amateur titles dur- 
ing the frigid campaign, annexing both the senior 
and junior two-man laurels in the national com- 
petition and the North American two-man award. 

American bobsled stars finished first in points 
in the Olympic Games at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
See Olympic Games. — Thomas V. Haney 

BOLIVIA. A republic of South America. About 
three-fifths of the area is composed of tropical low- 
lands and the remainder of mountains and pla- 
teaus. 

Area and Population. Area: 416,040 square miles. 
Population (1947 est. ): 3,854,000, of whom 54 
percent were Indians, 32 percent mestizos, and 13 
percent of European descent. Chief cities: (1946 
pop.): La Paz (scat of government), 302,000; 
Cochabamba, 76,500; Orui(», 50, 000; and Sucre 
(legal capital), 30,000. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship, but the state recognizes 
and supports the Roman Catholic Church. Spanish 
is the official language! but large numbers of In- 
dians speak Qiujchua or Aymara. Measures are be- 
ing taken to reduce the country s high illiteracy 
(about 80 percent). There were 3,253 elementary 
and rural schools with 254,056 pupils in 1944; 55 
secondary schools with 17,496 students; and 326 
Indian schools with an unknown number of pu- 
pils. Five universities, normal schools, and profes- 
sional schools ar(f also found. 

Production. Mining is the chief industry and 
agriculture tlie most important occupation. Tin 
afone accounts for about 80 percent of total ex- 
ports. In 1946 till exports amounted to 38,221 met- 
ric tons, valued at $52,001,468. Other mineral 
exports in 3947 (metric tons) were: lead, 11,280; 
zinc, 14,640; coi:)pcr, 6,240; antimony (1946), 
6,964; wolfram (1946), 1,273. 

Industrial production is centered on consumer 
goods such as blankets, cement, cigarettes, cotton, 
wheat, etc. Chief agricultural products include 
maize, sugar, tobacjco, cocoa, cotton, rubber, and 
quinine. Rubber exports in J947 amounted to 4,320 
metric tons; quinine and cocoa leaves are also ex- 
ported in small quantities. 

Foreign Trade. Latest available foreign trade fig- 
ures (1946) show exports valued at $74,000,000; 
imports, $51,000,000. Principal buyers, in order of 
importance, were the United States, Great Britain, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru. Chief suppliers 
were the United States, Argentina, Peru, Brazil, 
and Chile. 

Transportation. The country had 1,454 miles of 
railway and a total of 6,280 miles (all tjTpes) of 
roads in 1947. About 12,000 miles of rivers are 
open to small-craft navigation. There arc 54 com- 
mercial and six government operated broadcasting 
stations. 

Finance. In the 1948 budget, revenue and ex- 
penditure were balanced at 1,496,911,040 boliv- 
ianos ( tlae controlled boliviano equaled U.S. 
$0.0236, 1946-48), an increase of 24 million boli- 
vianos from 1947. The public debt ( Jan. 1, 1947 ) 
totaled 6,054,707,055. At the end of June, 1948, 
the currency in circulation was 1,782 million boli- 
vianos; bank deposits totaled 1,000 million boli- 
vianos, Gold reserves totaled $23 million on Aug. 
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30, 1948. Tlie cost of living index in December. 
1947, was 696 ( 1937 = 100). 

Government. Under the Constitution of Oct. 30, 
1938 (rev. 1945), Bolivia is a centralized republic 
of nine departments. Legislative power is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Senate of 27 members 
(elected for 6 years) and a Chamber of Deputies 
composed of 110 representatives (elected for 4 
years). The President serves a six-year term and 
is assisted by a Cabinet of 9 members. On Jan. 15, 
1947, Dr. Enri^e Hertzog was elected President 
and assumed office on March 10, for a four-year 
term. 

Events, 1948. Bolivia, which in past years had 
been tom by internal strife, revolts, and coups 
d’etat, spent a relatively uneventful 1948. The Gov- 
ernment of Dr. Enrique Hertzog managed to stee) 
clear of serious political trouble, althou^ the coun- 
try was affected by the inflation, shortage of for- 
eign exchange and, in general, by the financial 
difficulties prevalent in the majority of Latin Amer- 
ican republics during the postwar period. 

Signs of Unrest. A plot to o\'erthrow the Govern- 
ment was discovered toward the end of January, 
when it was found that ex-Major Raul Tovar and 
other functionaries connected with the regime of 
President Gualberto Villarroel (ousted and assassi- 
nated during 1946) and members of the M.N.R. 
party (Movimiento Nacional Revolucionaiio ) were 
planning an uprising. Documents were found show- 
ing plans for the revolt, which was to take place 
on January 25, a holiday when the troops would 
be off duty. A provisional government had been 
planned to take over, with Tovar as Minister of 
Defense. President Hertzog’s Government acted 
rapidly, declared a state of siege, and made numer- 
ous arrests. 

Political Confusion. Toward the middle of the 
year, although no serious disturbances had taken 
place, tlie political atmosphere was clouded. Al- 
though Hertzog’s administration was backed by 
his Socialist Republican Union Par tv, it was af- 
fected by division among party leaders. This 
caused a change in the Cabinet, and the appoint- 
ment of Javier Paz Campero as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The situation was further confused by the 
return to the country of Jose Antonio Arce, leader 
of the P.I.R. (Partido de Izquierda Revolucion- 
aria), a leftist group that has been in the opposi- 
tion for a number of years. 

On their part, the members of the M.N.R. con- 
tinued their strong propaganda against the govern- 
ment. This group is popular among the peasants 
and workers of the mining regions, and is backed 
by Juan Lechin, the most powerful labor leader in 
the country. Later, President Hertzog tried to form 
a coalition government and offered three Ministries 
to the Liberal Party, but the offer was declined. 

The President also offered a Cabinet post to ihe 
Partido Social Democrdtico, which was declined, 
their leader demanding that the Government ac- 
cept a number of poHtical measures before any 
coalition was accepted, especially state control over 
all foreign exchange derived from the exploitation 
of minerals; reestablishment of the National Educa- 
tion Board; regimentation of the right to strike, and 
implementation of agrarian reform. 

Education and the Congress. An important congres- 
sional investigation made on the conditions of pub- 
lic education attracted wide attention. The inves- 
tigating committee reached the conclusion that ( 1 ) 
national education is in complete decadence; that 

(2) there is no scientific education program; that 

(3) the teachers function as a state bureaucracy, 
and that ^eir promotions are made not on the basis 
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of academic merit, but subject to polilical pros- 

The overall picture of conditions showed more 
fban 80 percent of illiteracy; siOioolljonsi-s owned 
by private individuals who usually collecl ex<‘i‘s- 
sivefy high rent from the Govern nunrl, {nid 72 per- 
cent of the teachers not having the ne(‘<issary (puu- 
ifications. This in\<‘siigalion was inlxn'preUd as a 
blow to President lloxtscos’s adniinislnitum wliicli 
had always claimed that it was dccidy iiiiorosti-d 
in an improvement of the educational system* 

International front. The signing of the ecoiiomie 
agreement with Argentina (sec AiuiKNTiNA, F.van/s, 
1948) was counterbalanced by an important 
ing between President Mcrlzog and Prijsidout Dulra 
of Brazil. During the past two years, one of the 
noticeable trends in South Atneriou has hocai the 
inclusion of Bolivia within the Argentine splu're 
of influence. 

The Hertzog-Dutra meeting was intorprc^led a.s 
a Bolivian effort toward the rcostuhiishnK'ut of 
balance of power in tlie La Plata region. They nu^t 
on August 22 in the Bolivian city of Kohori*, for 
the inauguration of a railroad linking Bolivia with 
the Brazilian port of Santos, which will allow tht' 
landlocked country an outlet to tiu? Atlantic. 

Bolivia took part in the Ninth Tiiter-Ain<‘ric;ui 
Conference of American Stiil(\s at Bogota, Golmn- 
bia, and became signatory of tiu' Charter of AincT- 
ican States (see Pan Aaipuuoan Aotivi'i iks). 

— MuiDKl. JoinuN 

BONIN ISLANDS. An archipelago of 15 islands in the 
westenj Pacific, about 550 miles soulli of 'Pokyo, 
Japan. The chief islands arc Chiclii (10 s<|. nii.), 
Haha, Ani, Ototo, Mt'i, Yome, Muko, and Naka- 
dachi. Total area; 40 s<inan? inih's. Population: 
6,000 in 1010. Capital; Oinnra (on Chichi). The 
principal agricultural crops siigarcane, pines- 
apples, and bananas. Tins Bonins passi'cl lo ihc <;on- 
trol of United Slates forces following llus surrtiKler 
of Japan to tlie Allied nations in 1945. 

BOTANY. In tlie centenary program of the American 
Association for the Ad^'anc(^mont of Science, in 
Washington, several botanists discussed \’arions 
aspects of forest and crop nisouroes in relation to 
world needs. This loiut', rei'cntly pfipnlari/.ed in 
such books as Osborne's Plundarod Vlarmt and 
Vogt's Road to Survived, also f()rm.s the snbjtK;l of 
the latest issue of Chronica BoUinica, entitled 
“Freedom from Want,” in which several authori- 
ties survey crop and animal production, resources 
of fertilizers, and growth of population. 

Even in tliis year of high costs several new 
botanical periodicals appeared. Physiolofda fUinta'^ 
rum, published in Lund, is the organ of the Scan- 
dinavian Society for Plant Physiology, Three 
numbers have appeared, containing articles from 
Copenhagen, Stoclcholm, Uppsala, Lund, and PIcl- 
sinki — air written in English. VegetaHo, subtitled 
Acta Qeobotardca, published in The Hague, is 
devoted to plant sociology, ecology and geography. 
The first issue contains papers by Swiss, Dutch, 
and Spanish botanists and one from Palestine. The 
subject of Hydrobiologia, also published in The 
Ha^e, is evident from the title. Its first issue in- 
cluded papers on aquatic organisms from the Unit- 
ed States, South Africa, Spain, Holland, and central 
Europe. Such publications manifest a growing in- 
temationality in plant science. 

Crocker is the author of a book en- 
ntled Growth of Plants, presenting the results of 

twemty ^eais research at the Boyce Thompson 
institute, or which he has been director since its 


foundation. 'Hii.s in ;m iutorcstiim rernrd uf ctmlri- 
Imtious lo inanv Hoik ol applied bul.nn \inis 
disc.iM-:. liing<'vily ami *>1 mviLs, (‘Heels 

o\ clii) iiMif and oilier plant hormones, fungi^ 

cid<*.*i and ins«‘('tir id<*s. and tithoi,*;. 

Harvard lhii\<Tsity lia-; pnblislu'tl, ymth'r llio 
title ()r(‘huk in Jirftvsjn'rt, a colloelion of th<‘ writ- 
ings of ()ak(‘S Ames, in hminr ol tlie gold(‘n aimi- 
vorsary (»f this distiny.ui.slu'd .stndcail and tcaeluir. 

Taxonomy ond Florisoic*. A conicniiec* \va.s held 
in l)(r<‘ohi lo consider i‘iop.'';.il‘: Inr t‘ham'os in the 
lutornalional I{ul(“. i*! i'-oi ion d NomencJaliire, 
which will ]»<* acii‘d upon .it ihc Iulornalion;il Bo- 
tanical Oongress in VX'^O. Hepres«‘ntati\es‘ alti'iuled 
from Holland, (ircat Bntain, the Ihiiled St:ite.s, 
Swc(it‘n, Bclgimn, hVaneo. Suit/<-ihmd, Australia, 
ami India. 

Ju a study of (‘(Mtain Liliali'*;, * p‘>i,i'.eiie'.i;, and 
nl!n‘r morphological loainte'. were used lo test ro- 
lationship, (‘inpha;n;dn»» anew thr* ".inv Ine eo- 
oiHTation of laxonoinv with otlmr diM-iplini dm)- 
nio.sonu‘S \V(T(‘ \vidt‘lv used in lavononiie slutlies. 
One on grasses reported ll'> sp(‘eie'; in 11) g(*neni 
and reveah‘d two more spooies of tin* increasing 
luimlaT whh'h ha\e elnoni(»Minial \;irialion not 
manilesit'd by <‘\ternal eharaeler-. In ;inothcr study 
it was shown llial two speeie*; ol Krhilhut, tetra- 
and lu*\;iph'iih «*anno! lx* tr*! ' •* 

ft'aliui's, hnl lli«‘ iornx'i i’l !■ " ■■■• il.d, the 

laH(*r Pacilie in rangi*. ( Ihinniosonx' studies in bo- 
ganhuH'ae rt‘infore<* tlx* tavonoinie conclusion that 
flu* group is miiiieial. < Ilnoniosonu* numluTS were 
corr(*lalt*d with growtli iiabil in wt'cds, and it was 
shown that polvjiloidy is nnimpoil.nil in ih'lennin- 
ing the wee^d tiabit, the annual h..l»il making for 
their sn(‘<*ess. A Sw(*dish study showed that annual 
.sp(H*i(^s ar<* mostly diploid, apomiotie p(T(‘nnials 
mo.slIy pcdyploid, 'Hx* xaii.ildt ‘.pei ies ValcridM 
offwimli!! was slu<Ii<‘d in l'‘.Me.land. (I was found 
that, usuh* from (*onsiderable variability which can 
bo ascriluul lo the cnviromixmt, nin<*h of tin* varia- 
tiou ill this .siu‘ei(*s is to he Irac'cd to gt*n<‘lU* 
diUVronci'S which an* piop.n'alecl, in utmu'rous 
combinations, through interl)rt*eding; and formal 
sysloinalu* aitompts to <*Iassily such variation in a 
small nmnher of Mihspec ifii- ''roups must fail. To 
this must b(* ad(h*(l poKpIniiK , the dilfer(*nt poly- 
plohl groups not being always distinguishable mor- 
phologically, l)ut oc(Mipying dill<*renl rang(*s and 
being intcTSicrih*. 

A study of freshw'alcr red ah*a(‘ showwsl llxfir dis- 
tribution lo bo rclaU'd to .soil type's, The pe*riotli<*ily 
of their forms reindeers it dillu'iilt lo know tlm cnHro 
life cycle of any spce’ic.s. 'l‘wo Bra/ilian s<‘aw<‘e^ds 
have proven proniLsiug as a sourc'c ed* agar, hilht'vlo 
obtained chiefly frtim Japant*se algae. A guide* was 
published to uuiriuo algao of tin* Bacilli* Coast. 

The goniis Crepis has b<‘cn (*,\t(*n.sively studied 
for many years, cytology and geiu*U<*s being used 
to clarify .systcmatics in a striking way. 'I'hc re- 
sults have been summari'/<*d in a University of 
California publication; Bart I uppt‘ari*d in 1947, 
Part 2 recently; the latter dt‘als willi sysl(‘matic 
aspects. 

The results were pnlilislied of an exploratory 
^ip to the Kaictoiir Jdal<*au and 'table iClonnlaiu 
(British Guiana and Surinam). Works app<*ared 
on Louisiana tree's and shrubs, on grasst*s of lk*nn- 
sylvania, on grasses of Pacific l.slands, on Uiuhtdll- 
mrae in Argentina, on CUwhonti ((luinine) in 
Ecuador, on tlie vegetation of Angola; and a scc*- 
ond part ( Gcraniacoaf^ — fkimposilat*) appean^d 
of Pittiers catalogue of the Vi*n<*y.indan flora. 

Ecology. Very varied surveys were made of dif- 
ferent types of vegetation; e.g., the bogs and 
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swamps of White Russia, a soil reconnaissance 
through Tanganyika. A sublittoral seaweed survey 
was made in Scottish waters. The yield was esti- 
mated at 45,000 tons from 3,050 acres; the density 
of population is not directly proportional to depth. 
It was shown that colonization by marine alaae at 
Monterey, California, depends on the mode of 
reproduction. The yield of natural herbage was 
studied under controlled grazing in Wales. Grazed 
plots yielded twice as much crude protein as plots 
in hay. Lime was found efficient in increasing not 
only minerals but also starch and protein yield. 

Cytology and Genetics. Investigation continued of 
polyploid conditions resulting from treatment witfi 
colchicine. In Rclgium tetraploid beets were ob- 
tained, *not of immediate agricultural interest” 
because of lowcrc^d fertility and increased suscepti- 
bility to parasites with little gain in sugar content. 
In Sweden tetraploid and diploid plants of Sinapis 
alha ( a mtislard ) wca'ci grown side by side, which 
reduced tho yu^ld of the tetraploid plants by the 
production of abortive triploid embryos though 
open pollination. Doubling the chromosome num- 
ber in Uiaraciuin hoppeanum rcjsultcd in the oc- 
curroiKic of rechiction divisions in the somatic tis- 
.sues of tlic ovule — a process often postulated but 
rarely demonstrated. A fern hybrid (Woodsia), 
usually slcrilc, was of interest in that the terminal 
part of the frond became fertile. Since the growth 
of a fern frond continues through a long period 
by means of its apical cell, this suggests some dou- 
bling of chromosomes in the latter during the 
growth of tlun leaf. 

Much study has bt^en given to “biochemical mu- 
tants” of Nonrofipora — now races of this fungus 
recognizable only by their need for certain nutri- 
ents. Rov<Tsion of these zniitants has been obtained 
by troatiiKjnt with tillra-violct and X-rays, and ni- 
trogen mustard gas. 

Morphology. The electron microscope was intro- 
duced into morphology in a study of the chloro- 
plast of spinach. Magnifications up to 48,000 times 
were used. Each chloroplast contains 40-60 
“grana” embedded in a “stroma.” The grana are 
wafer-liko, dense, uniform in one chloroplast, low 
in ijroloin. 

Further study of shoot apices in dicotyledons 
resulted in an attempt to define the meristematic 
zones “dynamically.” It was made clear that “tu- 
nica” and “corpus” arc not histogens, since tliey 
may fluctuate in one species during the season and 
during tho cycle of development. In an English 
study it was shown that vcg(^t;itjvo and reproduc- 
tive apices do not differ (j.sseniiiilly in organization. 

The old ciucstion of die nature of flower parts — 
wliether loaves or stem — ^was attacked by a study 
of perianth formation in Vinca, The corolla tube 
was shown to be of two parts, the upper composed 
of separate parts (“appendicular”) which fuse at 
the margin.s during development. In a study of 
flowers of FiLssifloracciKJ, it was concluded that 
sepals and petals are leaves, stamens also derived 
from a foliar ancestor, in contrast to their origan 
from branches as suggested by other recent worl^ 
ers. A similar conclusion was reached by a Czech 
botanist working on Cychnien. 

An English botanist reported on marine diato^ 
in cultivation. They lost their shells (“frustules ) 
and gradually also their shape and power of ino- 
tion. In such a condition they survived 9 months, 
the normal condition being regained by immersion 
in seawater. 

Fertilization of spooies-crosscs in Datura some- 
times failed even, when shortness of style was not 
a factor. In such crosses fertilization actually oc- 


curred and the zygote might divide but often did 
not. The endosperm divided, but ultimately disin- 
tegrated. The evidence suggests a breakdown of 
chemical regulatory mechanism or of nutrition. 

Mycology and Plant Pathology. A method first used 
in bacteriology has been adapted to mycology with 
considerable success; this is the maintenance of 
cultures under a layer of mineral oil. The oil pre- 
vents dehydration, excludes mites, and slows me- 
tabolism. A wide range of fungi have been tested 
for periods up to 24 months. Blakeslea tfispora, 
which must usually be transferred every few weeks, 
survived under oil for 10 months. 

A number of fungi were successfully grown on 
asphalt-treated paper, showing that such materials, 
when used for wrapping, cannot be assumed to 
have a preservative effect. 

Several papers appeared on the use of antibiotics 
as a “cure” for plant diseases, particularly of 
crown gall. One of these substances was derived 
from a species of Streptomyces, from a species of 
which we obtain the well-lmown streptomycin, 

Cytological study was made of the birds-nest 
fungus Cyathus stercoreus. Haploid mycelia were 
grown from single spores and diploid mycelia 
which formed fruit-bodies were obtained by pair- 
ing these mycelia. In some pairings the doubling 
of nuclei proceeded in only one direction — one 
mycelium becoming diploid, the other remaining 
haploid. Fruit-bodies of several different twes 
were obtained, some scarcely recognizable as be- 
longing to tlie species. These findings are important 
in the general problem of classification ot fungi, 
in which data on hybridization and variation have 
been lacking. 

In the meetings of the A.A.A.S. in Chicago a 
group of papers was presented on breeding in re- 
lation to disease resistance; various diseases were 
discussed in tomatoes, barley, rice, potatoes, cab- 
bage, and peas. 

Continued work on virus with the electron mi- 
croscope disclosed an increase of “short particles” 
of tobacco mosaic virus during virus multiplica- 
tion. Squash mosaic virus contained spherical par- 
ticles with a tendency to aggregate. 

Plant Physiology. In the meeting of the A.A.A.S. 
in the last days of 1947 photosynthesis was dis- 
cussed in several programs by a combination of 
chemists and botanists. Topics included photo- 
chemical studies of chlorophyll and quantum effi- 
ciencies in photosynthesis. Another symposium 
echoed the modem interest in atomic physics, be- 
ing concerned with the uses of radioactive isotopes 
in research. 

Many studies were devoted to vitamins. It was 
shown that the concentration of niacin, thiamine, 
and riboflavin decreases during the development 
of the fruit of certain cucurbits. Different varieties 
differ in vitamin content, and there are local dif- 
ferences within one fruit. In walnuts likewise, the 
maximum vitamin concentration is found in the 
immature nut; very htde is present in the mature 
fruit. In tomatoes the highest concentration is 
found in immature leaves and stem; mature leaves 
have more than the ripe fruit. Synthesis of ribo- 
flavin pTid thiamine evidently occurs in the leaves. 

In peas tliere are significant differences in vita- 
min content of different varieties, and this varies 
with the size of the pea. Synthesis of thiamine and 
riboflavin has been shown to be correlated with 
light intensity (as was already known to be true 
or ascorbic acid). It was shown that some of the 
elements necessary in minute amounts for plant 
growth affect the amotmt of vitamins in turnips 
and tomatoes. 
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Work was continued on various phases of tissue 
culture. When sunflower tumor tissue is grafted to 
normal stem, induced tumors are formed at the 

g oint of union; the hypothesis was developed that 
lese consist of both normal and tumor tissue, the 
invasion of the latter being likened to that of 
animal cancer. It was shown that a growth-proinot- 
ing substance diffuses from the tumor tissue into 
the stem, but not into agar; it has not been identi- 
fied. The initiation of roots was studied in excised 
asparagus tips grown in vitro. A material other 
tiian auxin is involved; it is formed in the light 
and stored in the seed. Excised oat coleoptues 
were used in a study of growth. The rate of powth 
diminished with the age of the culture; also the 
sensitivity to inhibiting agents. It was concluded 
that an enzyme is involved which decreases in 
concentration with the age of the culture. Oat 
coleoptiles were used also in a study of water in- 
take. This function was inhibited and stimulated 
by substances which affect carbohydrate metabo- 
lism in the same way; it was concluded that water 
intake depends on an internal source of energy, 
and is not to be explained entirely by physical 
processes. 

A substance which inhibits growth of tomato 
plants and may cause their death was discovered 
in the desert plant Encelia farinosa. Tlie search 
for antibiotics continued, including a search among 
soil fungi for inhibitors of viruses, which it is 
hoped may be of importance in the control of 
human diseases. — Habouo William Rickett 

BOWLING. Although the American Bowling Con- 
fess tourney, blue-ribbon classic of the alleys, 
drew a record entry of more than 27,000 contest- 
ants during its 80-day run in Detroit, Mich., the 
championships failed to produce a new mark, the 
general run of scores being the lowest in history. 

The all-events prize of $1,000 went to New Day 
of West Albs, Wis., with a total of 1,979, and the 
721 turned in by Lincoln Protich of Akron, Ohio, 
was good enough for the singles award. James 
Towns and William Sweeney of Chicago, 111., 
rolled 1,361 for the doubles title, while tihe Wash- 
in^on Shirts of Chicago bowled 3,007 — Slowest 
winning score in the last 26 years — ^to capture 
five-man team honors. 

Virgie Hupfer of Burlington, Iowa, carried off 
all-events laurels at the Women's International 
Bowling Congress championships, the singles title 
being annexed by Shirlee Wernecke of Chicago. 
Margaret Cass of Alhambra, Calif., and Merle 
Mathews of Long Beach, Calif., took the doubles 
aw^d and the Kathryn Creme Pact keglers of 
Chicago were tops in tlie team competition, 

— Thomas V. Haney 

BOXING. Despite the production of 13 title bouts, 
boxing suffered a definite recession, with fewer li- 
censed fighters and a general falling-off in attend- 
ance, a factor some promoters attributed to tele- 
vision. Four of the eight world championships 
changed hands and 1948 closed with three titles 
iwld by men' from outside the United States for 
the first time in the modem history of the sport of 
boxing. 

Big battle of the year was the return meeting be- 
tween Joe Louis and Jersey Joe Walcott in the 
Yankee Stadium in June. Only the power of Joe 
Louis’ punches, coming in the eleventh round to 
knock out the challenger, saved this bout from 
tunung into the fiasco of their initial meeting. Fol- 
lowing this twenty-fifth defense of his heavyweight 
crown, Louis announced that he would retire, but 
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later stated he would make "one more” defense if 
a suitable challenger could bo found. 

New champions were crowned in ihc liglit 
heavyweight, middleweight, fcathorw<nght, and 
flyweight divisions. Among the 175-i)ouiulcrs, 
Freddie Mills, considered only a mediocre English 
boxer, scored one of i948’s surprises by clellironitig 
Gus Lesnevich, New Jerseyite, on a r<‘f<‘ro(^’s cl(‘ci- 
sion in London in July. Earlier in llie ycuir, Les- 
nevich had registered a one-round knockout of 
Billy Fox, challenger. 

The middlewoiglit honors foil to a coinix'Uuit in- 
vader, one Marcel Cerdun from C'asablanca. Tlie 
Frenchman took the title from 'I'ony Zal(^ at Jersey 
City with a methodical attack that tired tla^ cham- 
pion so badly Zale was unable to go beyond the 
eleventh round. Zale previously had regained the 
title with a knockout of Rocky (Jrii/.iano at Newark. 

Sandy Saddler of Ni^w York figured in one of 
the major ups(^ts by ending the six-y(*ar f(‘ather- 
weight reign of Willie Pop with a shuun’ng ku(»ck- 
out in four rounds at Madison .S<|iiare <Jard<*a in 
October. Among the flyweights, !\inly Monaghan 
of Belfast dethroned Jackie I’altM-son of Scotland in 
seven rounds at Bellast. Ike Williams of 'I ronton, 
N.J., was the busiest of all tlui champions, d(‘fcnd- 
ing his lightweight crown three linu's, onl])oinh‘ng 
Enrique Bolanos and stopj[)ing Bean Jack and jesse 
Flores. Williams was voted tlu^ 1‘lddie Neil Memo- 
rial Award as the box(T of tiui year. 

Sugar Robinson of Now York, wt^llc‘i*w(Mgl>t king, 
outpointed Bornard Docuson in Olueago in ton 
rounds, and Manuel Ortiz of Ckdifornia knocked 
out Memo Valero in the only dedenso of his hun- 
ta.mweiglit crown. 

National Amateur Athhdic Union champions 
were Frank Sodano, Phihulclt)hia, 1 12; Hill Mor- 
gan, Newark, NJ., 118; Teddy Pitlipaldo, Warren, 
Ohio, 126; Johnny (Jousalv<*s, Oakland, Gal., 135; 
Eugene Linscott, Grand Rapids, Mich., M7; Ray 
Bryan, New York City, 16(5; Grant ,Biit(‘h(^r, San 
Francisco, 175; Coley Wallactt, N('w Vt)rk (]ity, 
hen\yyv^cight: New York City, U'um. 

Xational Collegiate Athletic Assotaalion title 
winners wore Ernie Cfliarboneuu, Michigan Slate, 
flyweight; Steven ('rcml)an, Wisconsin, l)antam- 
weight; Doug Ellwood, Louisiana State, fcnithor- 
weight; Charles Davey, Michigan Stale*, light- 
weight; Don Dickinson, Wisconsin, w(‘lu*rwcight; 
Herb (I^arlson, Idaho, middlcwe-ighl; Garl Veirnon, 
Wisconsin, light hcavyw(‘ighl; Vito Parisi, Wiscon- 
sin, heavyweight; Wisconsin, team. See Or.vMric 
Games. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

BRAZIL. A federal republic in Semth AauTica, and 
tlie largest of the Latin American counlrics. More 
than one-half of the vast STirfacos is a plal;<*an. The 
Amazon lowlands and a small part of tiu' La Plata 
lowlands occupy more than two-fifllis of the .sur- 
face. Wet tropical climate prevails throughout the 
Amazon lowlands. Tropical and sublrotrical cli- 
mates extend over most of the plateau region, 
while tlie southeast is temperate. 

Area and Population. Area; 3,286,170 square 
miles. Population (1947 ost): 47,550,0()(), of 
whom about 60 percent is of European origin, 30 
mixed, 8 Negro, and 2 Indian. Tlus poptilation is 
largely concentrated in the <‘oastal rcgi<»ns. CUhief 
cities: Rio de Janeiro (capital), 2,(>70,()fi2 inhab- 
itants in 1945; SSo Paulo, ! ,7r)(),()()(>; Rtvilc, 500,- 
000; Salvador, and Porto Alegre. 

Education and Religion. The (llonstitntion of 1946 
guarantees freedom of worship and prohibits the 
support of any religion. The predominant religion 
is Roman Catholicism, An intensive adult literacy 
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campaign is reducing the high illiteracy of the 
population (50 percent at last census). Latest sta- 
tistics report 43,975 elementary schools with 
3,340,952 pupils; 6,032 secondary schools with 
494,563 students. Higher education is provided by 
four universities, seven polytechnic schools, and 
a mmiber of professional schools. 

Production. Brazil is a predominantly agricultural 
country, although it is gradually becoming indus- 
trialized. The total cultivated area covers about 

17.387.000 acres, of which 4,133,000 are devoted 
to coffee. Estimates place the 1947-48 crop at 16,- 

687.000 bags (of 60 kilos). Under the Marshall 
Plan Brazil plans to ship some 4 million bags of 
coffee to Europe. Ollier important crops (in metric 
tons) in 1947 were: ric'c, 2,771,000; wheal, 287,- 
018 (1948 cst., 500,000); sugar, 20,370,471 bags; 
cacao, 1,150,000 ])ags; tobacco, 101,771; cotton, 

287.000. Brazil also produces beans, maize, mandi- 
oca, lea, fruits, and oranges (30 million boxes in 
1947). 

Brazil ranks fourth among the cattle raising na- 
tions of the world with about 44 million head of 
cattle. Vegetable production is important to the 
country’s economy and includes nuts, babasu, car- 
nauba wax, caroa fiber, rubber ( 32,936 metric tons 
in 1947). 

Mineral resource's of the country include gold, 
gems, industrial diamonds, (piartz crystals, ores, 
and coal of a poor (piality. Production of pig iron 
in 1946 (metric tons) was: 369,254; steel, 343,- 
650: sheet iron, 231,848; oil, 66,697 barrels; coal, 

1.944.000 (1947). hfangan(\sc, mica, lead, zinc, 
nickel, chroniiuni, and cop])cr are also mined. 

Foroign Trade. 'Polal exports were valued at 21,- 

179.413.000 cruzeiros in 1947; imports at 22,789,- 

291.000 cruzeiros. The United Stales took 42 per- 
cent of the exports and supplied 61 percent of 
all imports, 'fnidc figures for the first six months 
of 1948 place iiuporls iil 12,058,000,000 cruzeiros; 
exports at 6, 14 !,(KK),00(). (Hnc'f export items in 
1947 were: coirec, 14,(830,064 bags (of 60 kilos) 
of which 9,755,000 bags wont to the United 
States; cacao, 130,460 metric tons \'alucd at 651 
million cruzeiros ( 1 946 ) ; hides and skins, 75,228 
metric tons valued at 1,()02,697,000 cruzeiros. The 
most favorabhi foroign trade was with Sixiin, fol- 
lowed by Holland and Argentina; least favorable 
was with the United States and the Netherlands 
East ludk^s. 

Transporfation. Brazil had 21,866 miles of single 
track railway in <)i)cration in 1946; 160,500 miles 
of roads; 40 miles of navigable inland waterways. 
The merchant marine is one of the most important 
in Latin America, with a tonnage of over 500,000. 
Tlierc is an important system of national airlines 
and the country is connected with Europe, Africa, 
and the rest of America by the principal interna- 
tional companies. 

Finance. Budget estimates (1949) place revenue 
at 17,451,150,000 cruzeiros; expenditures at 17,- 
440,130,500 cruzeiros. The 1948 approved budget 
placed revenue at 14,597,320,000 cruzeiros; ex- 

enditurc at 14,596,041,000. The ouLstanding 

alance of the consolidated internal debt of tlic 
Federal Government was 10,133,845,000 cruzei- 
ros on Dec. 31, 1947. The external debt on Jan. 1, 
1947, was as follows: £74,104,000; $111,733,- 
000; paper francs, 520,000,000 and gold francs, 

229.186.000. Currency in circulation in December 
1947 amounted to 17,240,000,000 cruzeiros and 
bank deposits to 26,980,000,000. Gold exchange 
holdings show a decline of 7 percent in comparison 
with tlie previous year. Brazil has established con- 
trol over imports and exchange. The cost of living 


index at the end of 1947 was at 284 (1937-100). 

Government. Brazil is a federal union, divided 
into states, territories and a Federal District. Leg- 
islative power is vested in the Federal Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. Executive power is 
vested in a President, elected for a five-year term, 
and a Cabinet of Ministers that must report to the 
Congress on request. On Dec. 2, 1945, General 
Eurico Caspar Dutra was elected President and 
took office Jan. 31, 1946. 

Events, 1948. Brazilian politics during the year, 
as in Chile, were mostly concerned with legislative 
measures aimed at the control of Communist 
Party activities. Economic life of the country was 
seriously affected by the imfavorable balance of 
trade, and the purpose of the government was 
the development of industry and the increase of 
production. 

Anti-Communisf Legislation. President Dutra’s cam- 
aign against the Communist Party came to a 
ead on January 7, when die Chamber passed a 
law canceling the credentials of all Communists 
who had been elected to public office. The session 
of Congress at which this took place was a violent 
one, with sixty deputies besides the fourteen Com- 
munists voting against the measure. The non-Com- 
munists claimed that the law was unconstitutional 
and a violation of the democratic system. 

The government maintained that Communists 
receivea instructions from a foreign power, while 
the Communists replied that Dutra’s administra- 
tion was following instructions from the United 
States. During the sessions, pistols were floxirished, 
though none were actually fired. Following the 
enactment of the law, the government ordered 
Tribum, the Communist paper, to be shut down. 
When die police carried out die order, diey used 
submachine guns and tear gas, resulting in some 
being seriously injured. Many arrests were made. 

Senator Luis Carlos Prestes, head of the Com- 
munist Party, strongly opposed these steps, and 
since he could not appear in Con gross himself, 
had a manifesto read by Deputy Pcclro Pomar, who 
in spite of being a Communist, had been elected by 
the Socialist-Progressive Party, and his credentials 
not canceled. Further criticism of the government 
policy was made by Senator Vilasboas and Deputy 
Mangabeira. In a speech, the Senator attacked 
the censorship of die press and the violation of 
freedom of assembly. Mangabeira stated that the 
labor unions had been deprived of their liberty 
and had become dependencies of the Department 
of Labor. 

Economic Measures. In February, President Dutra 
signed a decree establishing strict control over im- 
ports and exports. This was followed by the pres- 
entation of a bill to Congress, by which forei^ 
investments in oil companies may be increased. 
Iliis bill allows foreigners and naturalized citizens 
to own 40 percent of the stock in companies orgarv- 
ized by native Brazilians, for exploitation of oil 
and its derivatives. The government stressed the 
importance of safeguardSig oil reserves in die 
country, and giving priority to the home market. 
The members of the Petroleum Board were of the 
opinion that the new legislation would represent 
an important step forward in the development of 
the petroleum industry, and that North American 
finns would understand the need for the change. 

Financial Crisis and Planning. In May, the President 
sent a message to Congress asking for a fiv^year 
plan for national development concentrated in the 
fields of health, food, transport, and power. This 
plan, called die “Salte” from the initials of its 
four main fields (saude, alimmtos, transporte and 
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energfa) is aimed at modernization of BraziFs 
economy. Finances for the plan were to come from 
normal government income, subscriptions and per- 
haps foreign loans. Approximate estimates of the 
cost were over $860,000,000. 

The administration was seriously coneernod over 
the unfavorable balance of trade. In llic middle 
of the year, trade figures for the first five months 
showed that the country was losing an a^'erage of 
nearly $10,000,000 a month, and that the total un- 
favorable balance of trade for tlio period was $48,- 
700,000. The government took energetic stops to 
stop this condition by enacting a law on May 7, 
designed to prevent excessive Brazilian buying in 
foreign countries, especially the United States. 

Internationa! Front A significant event in the in- 
ternational relations of Brazil was the vi.sit of Uru- 
guay’s President Luis Batlle Berres to President 
Dutra. The result of the visit was the signature of 
iinportants agreements to foster commercial and 
cultural relations between the two c()nnlri(\s. This 
was additional evidence that tl»e stales of La Plata 
are trying to counterbalance Argentina’s influence 
with Brazilian support, just as Bolivia has done. 

Brazil continued her traditional policy of friend- 
ship with the Holy See, and had the opportunity 
to prove it in connection with the religious schism 
caused by the foundation of an indepcndcail (Cath- 
olic Church by Bishop Carlos Duarte. Dulra’s ad- 
ministration prohibited the ccremonie.s of the new 
church, and Bishop Duarte appealed to the Su- 
preme Court on the grounds of constitutioual vio- 
lation, as the Brazilian Constitution guaranlot 5 .<s 
freedom of worship. 

Brazil took active part in the Inlcr-Amorican 
Conference of Commerce and Production at Chi- 
cago in September, and adopted the role of medi- 
ator and liaimonizer of opposing iiitcr-Am< 5 rican 
views. The resolution approved oonc<jniing the 
economic role to be played by Latin America in 
connection with the Marshall Plan and ECA was 
essentially what had been olFored by Brazilian 
delegates. The nation took an active part in the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference of American 
States held at Bogota in April (see Pan American 
Acttvities), and became signatory of the Charter 
of the Americas. — Miguel JoRnfcN 

BRETHREN, Church of the. German pietists who under 
the leadership of Peter Becker settled in German- 
town, Pa., in 1719. This, the oldest and largest of 
the four denominations of Dunkers, has 1,018 
churches, 775 pastors, 2,410 ministers, and 184,- 
584 members in the United States. The church 
maintains 7 educational institutions with 2,452 
students and its Sunday and Bible schools were 
attended by 120,224 i)ersons. Foreign missionaries 
serve 11,822 members of mission diurches; there 
are also 68 relief workers in the field. Income from 
contributions for the fiscal year 1947 was $3,171,- 
443. Headquarters, 22 South State St., Elgin, 111. 

BRIDGES. No record-setting bridge has been con- 
structed for about five years. The Sando bridge, 
which has the world record concrete arch span of 
866 ft., -was completed in Sweden in 1943. A re- 
cord-breaking continuous truss span of 845 ft. was 
completed over the Mississippi River at Dubuque 
in 1943. Bridge construction is still impeded oy 
shortages of material and skilled labor. 

In the United States many State highway depart- 
ments were forced to curtail their bridge construc- 
tion programs due to a shortage of qualified engi- 
i^rs. Construction costs are almost twice those of 
the prewar years, resulting in the postponement of 
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many i^rojc^cts. The Ohio Rivt^r briilge at Cairo, 
Illinois*, was made toll in N(n*t‘nib(*r. Tlie Ken- 
tucky State Highway J)(*parlin<Mil now lias only 
one toll bridge on Us .syslcin. 

A ninnbor of nndiTpass and ov(‘rpass slruclnros 
have been biiill in oonntviiou witli tlu' c'onstniclion 
of exiDress highways in several of tlu* larger (‘itios 
— Houston and h'ort Worth, 'I’exas, for instance. 
The Aimn’icjan InslUnlo of Sli'el ("ons Intel ion 
awarded slainle.ss slec^l plaipies to llie niiu* slecl 
bridges selected as the niosl b<‘antifnl bttill in 
their respective olassevs during tlu' years 1942 to 
1947. This annual ev<‘nfc liail he inlt'rrupled by 
the war. 

Strnetures now in tht‘ planning slag<‘ inelnde a 
$14 million suspension bridgt* aeross tin* llmlson 
River at Kingston Point willi a main span of 
1,700 ft. This is llu* same* span as (ha( of tin* fa- 
mous Firth of Forth bridgt* in Scotland, wliieh is 
the present* longest stian onlsidi* of North Anun'iea. 
Tlui Virginia Stall* Highway Deparlinent is plan- 
ning a $20 million bridge ai'ross llie llappahaiuioek 
River near CJregs Point and a ilonble swing span 
over the York River b<*lw<*en Yoiilown and Gloueos- 
tcr I^)int. 

In the eily of 'Poledi^ Ohio, then* is being 
planned a $5.2 million d(*ek eantilt‘v<*r truss over 
the Maumee Riv<‘r, Washington and Or<*gon State 
Highway ollieials liavi* atilhori/eil a survey to <lo, 
termiTu^ llu* feasihilily of a loll bridj'c* aeross the 
Columbia River at 'Ha* Dalles. 'Phe North Carolina 
State Highway Department has a\vard(*d a eoulraet 
for llio eonslruotiou of a l,3(>0 ft. bridge across the 
Freneh Broad Rivta* at Asheville. 

Ill r<‘imsylvania tlu* P<*nnsylvania 'I’urnpike 
Commission is planning a $*l million bridge to 
carry tlie n(‘W easl(*rn e.xl(‘nsion of the turnpike 
across the Sus(in(*banna Riv(*r, Prelimitiary stud- 
ies are being made by tlu' huliana 'loll Britlge 
(kmiinission for a $3 million strtu*lun‘ aeross the 
Wabash River at Mt. V(‘rnon. 'Pin* D<‘lawaro River 
Joint Commission is studying tlu* ))o.ssil>iliti<‘S of 
the eonstruelion of a iu‘w bri<lg<* linking South 
Philadelphia witli N(*w J(‘rS(‘y. Const nietion of a 
floating bridge across Flt4t*lief Bay wi*st of Seattle 
was under cousKh‘ralion by llu* Washington State 
Toll Bridge Authority. 

It is planned to strengtlu'ii and inertais<‘ the traf- 
fic capacity of the Brooklyn sii‘;p<*nsu)n bridge. 
This famous slniclim^ had its (>5lh anniversary in 
May, 1948. I’lie number of Iralfu* lanes will be in- 
creased from 2 to 6. whu*h will in<*rt*as<^ tlu* Irallic 
carrying capacity from 2(),()()() ears per day to 
6,000 cars per hour. 

It is also propos<‘d to wicltMi tlu* .suspension 
bridge across the Dclawan* Hiv(*r lu‘twiu*u Phila- 
delphia and (kundon, which will increase its traf- 
fic carrying capacity 37 p<*ret‘nl. 'Hie i*stimate of 
cost, whicli also iiiciu(l(*s a mereury-vupor lighting 
system, is $3 million, Furtlu^r studies hav<^ been 
made throughout the 7ear on llu* ])r()pos(*d $155 
million stnictnui across tlu* San hVancis(*o Bay 
paralleling tluj existing liridge, 'Hu* U.S. Navy lias 
opposed the twin hridgtj id(‘a ami llu* iinal out- 
come cannot be d(^t(irmin<*d at pn*s(‘ut. A imblio 
hearing will be held in January, 1049, eoneerniug 
a bridge across the Narrows b<*tvve<‘n Staten Is- 
land and Brooklyn, wlujre a main .susiu'nsion span 
of 4,621 ft. is propo.s<id. 

Progress has been made toward tlie eompUtllon 
of the new highway l)ridg<* o\'i‘r llu* Missi.ssmin 
River at Memphis. The .substnK*ture is complete 
and about 25 percent of the si cud in the main spans 
has been erected; contract priet; is $4,(i()5,885. The 
approach work is nearing cornphition. 'Phe sub- 
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structure for tlie new crossing of the Mississippi 
River in St. Louis, just above tlie Eads bridge, is 
under construction; the superstructure steel is now 
being fabricated. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
completed a 1,092 ft. three-span continuous deck 
truss across the Watauga River in Eastern Tennes- 
see, witli one pier almost 215 ft. high. The Missis- 
sippi State Highway Department lias under con- 
struction a $1,587,000 bridge over the Ya2oo River 
above Vicksburg. Contracts have been awarded by 
the Delaware State Highway Commission for the 
construction of a $40 million Delaware Memorial 
Bridge near Wilmington. The Harvard Street 
Bridge in Peoria, Illinois, is almost complete. Bids 
have been received for a $2,500,000 bridge across 
the Kennebec River at Augusta, Maine. The Slate 
Street bascule bridge over the Chicago River in 
Chicago will bci completed early in 3949. 

The Charles W. Cullen Bridge over Indian River 
Inlet at Bethany Beach, Delaware, collapsed Feb. 
10, 1948, causing the death of 3 persons. This 
structurcj was built in 1938 and the portion which 
collapsed failed under an unusual combination of 
ice, wind, and title. Statistics mainlained by the 
Ohio Slatt^ Highway Department indicates that 
bridges are failing on thtar system at the rate of 2 
a month tine to various causes. This condition is 
also lnl(^ in most all States. I’hc bridges which fail 
arc usually old structtircs of inadcciuatc design. 

Most Statt? Highway Departments arc faced 
with the diU'inma of mod(‘rnizing ihoir bridges in 
the face of rising construction costs and a shortage 
of qualilied (‘ngintjcrs. Many of the structures on 
the Staici higliway systems arc substandard both 
in strcuiglh and roadway width, 

Foroign Bridges. (Jcruians ar<i b\iilding a rec- 
ord bnsaking gird<^r spun of 605 ft. at Cologne. 
Tlic world's first aluminum-alloy double leaf bas- 
cule bridge was put in operation over the River 
Wear at Sunderland, England, in November. In 
Ciinada lluj first highway arch bridge in the world 
of alumintim-alloys was under construction over 
the Sagiieiuiy Riv(*r at Arvida, Quebec. In Eng- 
land plans for the loiig(*st span bridge in Europe 
were approved. It will be over the mouth of the 
Severn River near Bristol with a 3,300 ft. main 
span, exceeded only by the 4,200 ft. Golden Gate 
Bridge and the 3,5()0 ft. George Washington 
Bridge. 

In Iraq, the first railway bridge over the Tigris 
River is planned near Bagdad to give direct access 
from Basra to Kirkuk. Atislralia is catching up on 
bridge construction deferred due to the war. Three 
major structures will si^an tidal waters in New 
South Wales, one is planned over the Clyde River 
at Bateman's Buy, a double loaf bascule over Lake 
Macquaire, and one at Iron Cove in Sydney Har- 
bor. A contract in the amount of $1,777,500 was 
awarded for the construction of a suspension 
bridge across die Lempa River in San Salvador. 

In Canada, a $750,000 suspension bridge is pro- 
posed at Trail, B.C., over the Columbia River. A 
board of engineers has boon appointed to study the 
feasibility of a crossing at the Strait of Canso be- 
tween the Novia Scotia mainland and Cape Breton 
Island. — ^JoHN M. Hayes 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. The third largest and most west- 
erly province of Canada. Area, 366,255 square 
miles (including 6,976 sep mi. of fresh water). 
Population (1941 census): 817,861; (1948 e.sti- 
mate) 1,082,000. Leading religious denominations 
(1941) were: Anglican, 245,531; United Church, 
200,817; Roman Catholic, 113,282; and Presby- 
terian, 04,300. In 1946 there were 22,609 live 
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births, 10,137 deaths, and 11,762 marriages. Edu- 
cation ( 1945-46 ) : 197,141 students were enrolled 
in schools and colleges. Chief cities (with 1941 
census figures): Victoria (the capital) 44,068 in- 
hamt^ts, Vancouver 273,353, New Westminster 
21,967, Trail 9,392, Nortli Vancouver 8,914, Prince 
Rupert 6,714, Nanaimo 6,635. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1947 was $99,550,000, of which the 
value of field crops (from 627,000 acres) in 1947 
was $30,488,000. Chief field crops (1947): wheat 
(H241,000), oats 3,915,000 bu. 
($2,936,000), potatoes 2,138,000 cwt. ($5,944,- 
1947): 358,700 cattle 
($27,935,000), 53,300 horses ($5,237,000), 76,- 
($1,893,000), 105,900 sheep ($1,309,- 
000), 4,910,400 poultry ($5,753,000). There were 
313 fur farms in 1946 with fur animals estimated 
at $1,184,776. Value of fur pelt production ( 1946- 
47) was $2,047,135. The marketed value of fish- 
eries amounted to $43,817,147, of which the sal- 
mon pack, which totaled 1,348,347 cases of 48 lb., 
accounted for $17,532,462 or 40 percent of the 
total. 


There were 4,436,000 lb. of creamery butter 
produced in 1947 valued at $2,387,000. The esti- 
mated total farm value of poultry meat and eggs 
was $16,640,000 in 1947. Fruit production for 
1947 was valued at $23,790,000. British Columbia, 
which had 858 sawmills in operation, ranked first 
in the total Canadian production of sawn lumber 
and contributed 42 percent of the total for 1946; 
Douglas fir, which is sawn almost entirety in Brit- 
ish Columbia, was valued at $48,637,005^ Mineral 
production (1947) included gold vdued at $8,- 
715,385; coal, $8,630,285; others, $99,426,951. 

In 1946 there were 2,731 manufacturing estab- 
lishments witli a combined output of $644,527,- 
898; employment was furnished to 75,484 persons 
who were paid $137,506,645 in salaries and wages; 
the cost of materials used amounted to $335,708,- 
533. The sawmilling industry occupied first place 
in 1946, followed by fish curing and packing, pulp 
and paper, shipbuilding, slaughtering and meat- 
packing. 

Finance. Budget estimates for 1947-48 placed 
revenue at $58,888,930; expenditure, $58,781,335. 
Preliminary budget estimates for 1948-49 placed 
revenue at $77,616,810 and expenditure at $77,- 
442,369. 

Government. The executive power is vested in a 
lieutenant governor who is advised by a ministry 
of the Legislative Assembly, the latter consisting 
of 48 members elected for a five-year term by 
adult suffrage. Six senators (appointed for life; 
and 16 elected commoners represent British Co- 
lumbia in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. 
Lieutenant Governor, Col. Charles A. Banks (app. 
Oct. 1, 1946): Premier, B3T:on Ingemar Jolmson 
(Liberal; app. Dec. 29, 1947). See Canada. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. The compo- 
nent parts of the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, as of Dec. 31, 1948, are listed in the accom- 
panying table (see Eire under Events, 1948): 


I SOVEREIGN STATES AND THEIR DEPENDENCIES 


Courier j/ 

United Kinirdoni of Great Britain 

and Northern Ireland 

(Dependencies listed in Parts II| 
in, and IV) 

Canada 

Australia (Commonwealth of) 

Australian Antarctic Territory. . . 
Norfolk Island — Colony 


Land area 
SQ. miles 

94,291 


3 , 466,882 

2 , 977,600 

14 


PoptUation 

estimates 

50 , 015,000 


12 . 582,000 

7 , 580,800 

800 
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I SOVEREIGN STATES AND THEIR DKrENDRNC^nOH 

Land area Populah'oii 
Country sq. milt's rstimtUvs 

Papua — Colony UO.fl-lO .'t(K),0()() 

NewGuirw'T — .... 91,000 088, 'UiO 

Nauru — 'I i-.s-. c :.!• : « Now 

Zealand . "d i i? ivinp;- 

dom 8 2,700 

NewZop1«.’id. 103,935 1,802,040 

i'.i.l" f. 

T i ' ; :i '■! ' ! .lacl — U.K. 

(•■■ -ii.-. by N.Z. 4 1,380 

V.,. 'i ■ .-.ooHliii). . . 1,150 00,450 

.<*■■■ I. ■: 472,550 11,301.050 

ri -i indaic... 317,725 341, IKK) 

Eire 20,050 2,053,450 

India Mpprox) 028.808 23 1 ,4(K},000 " 

Pakistan (.Vpprox) 230,038 09,000,000 

Ceylon 25,000 0,000,0(K) 

Southern Rhodosia— A Hc*lf-|a;ovorn- 
Colony whoso (‘xtcnial aO’airs 
are oontrolled by the U.K 1 50,333 1,704 ,0(K) 

0 Excluding Indian States. 

II TERRITORIES .-MbMINIS'I'MltMl) TirROUClH TUK 

COMMONWEAI.TIl I{ E1..\T1().N.S OPI<’K3*J 

Porrn of I Ain A area l*njmlatiott 

Country ffowrnment sq. miles eHtirnates 

Nwvfoundland 42,000 315,570 

Labrador Depondeney of 

_ , Newfoundland 112,000 5,530 

High Commission 
Territories 

Basutoland Colony 11,710 550,390 

Bechuanaland . ^ . . . Protectorate 275,0(K) 205,700 

Swaziland ProRictorate 0,704 185,210 

^ No^vfoundland formerly had “IJonrnion Slid us.'* wbirh was 
suspended at her own re<iucst in I'.i.';:;. ( has iiiin<>ni ihcri-iifler 
was by a Cornmission. Hy rcfcmidsiu in JuR. I'M.s, New- 
foundland (with Labrador) voted lo bj-emne '» Province of 
Canada. 

Ill BRITISH DEPENDENT TEIUH'rORIRS ADMIN- 
ISTERKD THUOUCin 'J’lJE CO LONIAI. omCK 

R^ion and Form of Land arm Poptdtition 

. Territory oovernmmt #(/. miln eotimalrs 

East Africa 

Kenya Colony ‘'and 

Protootornto 219,730 4,053,280 

Tanganyika TrustccHlup 342,700 5,409,080 

U^^ards Protcotoraic 80,292 3,907,090 

BntiMh) ProtecRirato 08.000 7()l).0(H) 

^ x ^ Protectorate 1,020 250,000 

* (r**''.l j.f' !■. 

-V ■;■»!■« i J( Protectorate 287,010 1,058,810 

: . Protectorate 37,590 2,230,9(K) 

n e ■ .1 ".I 'i 

C.:’.. :,0I.- iJri'i !s) Trusteeship 34,081 800,000 

f'us Colony "and 

+ Protectorate 4,132 249,270 

Gold Coast Colony « and 

Nigeria 

e»»TaLoo» 

rr 1 J .X. I'rotectorato 27,925 1,708,480 

PaT^ast”^ (British). Trusteeship 13,041 391,520 

Protected State 2,220 48,034 

(molid»-pezl«g “-SSO 5.2<i0.000 

and Malacca, for- 
merlyi part of the 

Straits Settle- 

ments and the 
former Federated 
and Unfedcrated 
MaW States) 

•A^den Colony « and 

■fciT Protectorate 115,080 730 SSO 

lie 79:28? 

cSSJi+oJ Colony 3,572 449,490 

Gibraltar Colony Ij 21230 

^®dta Internally self- ' 

governing 

Colony 122 285,600 
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III tuimsil OMI’KMItKVT TKlU!n'(lI:n''!5 ADMIM 
JHTKllUn TUKOI (.11 nil'.' rui (>M \(. (>|.'KUlBli .1 


Rtyion and 
Ti rrifonj 
Adiintir ( »iT!ii> 

K-iIM.ind . . 

St. liciiMia 

A.MUMIMtOn 

Tri'dnn da < 'luilia 
Group 

West Ifulmiand the 
Amcriciiu 

Haliiituu! 

HiU'budoM 

Bermudn 

Iiriti;di Giiiftria. 

Brit mb ntm<liirn,u. , . 

Jamaica 

Ijf>(Avard liilitudii 
f.\nli;'U!i. SI. 

Kill .■ Nhvi:.. Vir' 


Fiurn of 
f/cn rnmnxi 

1 ’«4on.v 
< 'oUmy 

I N’pcn»|i*ncv of 
St. lli'li'ua 
Dr|«*iulcn«*,v ot 
St. Uclciva 


< ^ 4 on.v 
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(hinton and Mnderbtir,v . Hntain and 
ll.S.A. 

•* AdminifitertMl thrmigb tlu^ Uritinh l'‘i»rcign Dllice, 

BRITISH GUIANA. A Hrili.sh colnny <»u Iho nnirlhoast 
coast of South AiruTit'ti, Area; MihODO .stjuarc uiiUis. 
Population (IU'I 6 ‘ t'cnsos): SVri.tSIi), ioflmliio!; 108 ,- 
45 s East Incliau.s. (Jhief luwii.s: ta*t»i'p,p|()wu (otipi- 
tal) 77,585 iuhahitants New Aiu.slerdtun, 

Sprinji?land.s, Mtirawloinua, and ILulira. Jltlticatioii 
( 1940 ): (io,()’if> .shidrnls t*nrolled in Si 48 ji.^ovem- 
incnt-aidcd school.s. 

Production. Ap,ric*uUiiri‘, juiniujiL and fon'stry aic 
the cliutf iudu.slrie.s. With 204,, *182 aere.s imdtT tiul- 
tivalion in 1940 , sujjjar yi(*ldc*d 171 , 0,51 Ions from 
60,313 acres; rit;(^ 04,472 lon.s from 85,628 acw. 
Other iniporlaut pr()duel.s ar<* eoiumtils, eolfoc, 
cacao, rnblxT, haltila, and citrus fruits. A total of 
2 , 857 ,. 5 G 8 j^allons of rum w<t(* prodmxxl in . 1946 , 
British (luiana is rich in y.old; 24,741 <>/., valued 
at , 2 / 206 , 175 , wer<y produciul in 1946 . Diamonds 
arc also mined, as is n»aujJiant*st» orc', iui(‘a, and 
large quantities of hanxilt*. Liv<\stoek ( 1946 esi.): 
189,437 cattle, 2,518 I«irs<«, 48,044 .slwTp, 17,408 
goats, and 34,601 swim*. 

Foreign Trade. Imports (1947): ,1J4(),«I7,028; ex- 
ports $34,442,101. (;lm 4 imj^orts were* imu hiiuTy, 
ubiuufaclun's, flour, oils, and foods! ults. 
Chief suxqjlu as \v(*ri' ih(‘ UiiiUal Kingdom, (lanada, 
tho United State.s. (jhiof <‘sp()rl.s w<ire sugar 
(185,309 tons valmjd at ,$ 19 . 07 .‘">> 946 ); bauxite 
(1,290,367 tons valuod at $6,729,112); rice (19,- 
625 tons valued at $2,295,220); rum ($1,978,641); 
and timber ($1,017,457). 

Governnient. A buhmccd budget estiinute for 1948 
provides for an expenditure of $ 16 , 510 , 647 . The 
1947 estimates placed revenue at £ 2 , 970 , 192 ; ex- 
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penditure at £2,965,273. The public debt on Dec. 
31, 1946, amoiuitod lo £869,898. Executive and 
administrative functions are oxcTcised by the gov- 
ernor and executive council. A legislative council is 
composed of the governor and 3 other official mem- 
bers, 7 nominated unolRcial, and 14 elected mem- 
bers. Governor: Sir Charles Campbell Woolley 
(since 19i7). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. A British crown colony in Cen- 
tral America. Area: 8,867 square miles, including 
Albion (26 S(i. mi.) and other islands. Chief towns: 
Belize (capital) 21,837 inhabitants (1946), Coro- 
zal, BiMifiiK' Vii'io, Stanu Creek, and Orange Walk. 
Education: Both eh'iucntary and secondary schools 
are denominational and gov<'rnment-aidcd. In 1946 
the 115 schools had a total of 12,153 students. 

Production and Trade. Forestry, the main industry, 
accounts for al)onl 80 percent of the exports by 
value. A total of 488,384 acTcs of crown lands arc 
forest r<^sor\'<\s. Principal <‘xport crops, in 1946, 
were: grapefruit iui<‘e, 4,085,711 lb.; coconuts, 
2,632,239 nuts; bananas, 84,798 bunches. Foreign 
Trade (1946); Imports werc^ valued at $6,782,516, 
and exports at $5,222,028; of this amount mahog- 
any accounted for $1,201,056, and chicle $1,014,- 
161. The Unit(‘d Stat(\s supplied 51.7 percent of 
the imports and look 45.7 pereemt of all exports. 

Govornmont. Budgc't (1947): revenue, $3,163,- 
248; expendituns $2,909,985. Public debt (Jan. 1, 

1947) totaled $2,105,781. Administration of the 
colony rests with tlu‘ gov<Tnor, assisted by an 
Executive Coun<M*l of 3 official and 4 unofficial 
nominat(‘d nxsnbtTS. A IjCgislalivc^ Council has 2 
official and 10 unofficial memlxTS, 4 nominated 
and 6 olectcfl. On Jan. 31, 1948, the governor ap- 
pointcid a Oonslitulional Comniitt<?o. Governor: 
Sir Edward C. Hawkesworth (resigned June, 

1948) , Cov<*rnor d<\signale: U. 11. Garvey (to as- 
sume <>ffic(^ early in 1949), 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. A British crown colony in 
northern Borucio. Area: 29,540 square mikis. Popu- 
lation (1946): 312,374, Chief town; Sandakan 
(pop. 13,723). In 1916 the island of Labuan (35 
sq. mi.; pop. 9,253; capital, Victoria) was reunited 
with British North Borneo. Education (1947); 60 
government and 35 missionary schools with about 
7,000 pupils. 

The principal products are rubber, timber, cop- 
ra, coconuts, dricid and salt fish, tobacco, hemp, 
and cereals. Valuables minerals exist, but have not 
been comuicreially exploited. Trade ( July 15-Dec. 
31, 1946): imports S$8, 155,886; exports S$4,009,- 
356. Finance (1947 est.); revenue S$5, 055,762; 
expenditure S$4,893,455. (Straits dolhir [S$] = 
IJ.S.$0.475, 1946^8.) The colony is administered 
by a governor assisted by an Advisory Council of 
20 members and an Executive Committee of 10 
members. Governor: E. F. Twining. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS. The British Solomon Is- 
lands Protectorate consists of four groups of islands 
in the Pacific, eastward of New Guinea, The largest 
is Guadalcanal (2,500 sq. mi.); the most populous 
Malaita (est. pop. 40,000). Total land area is esti- 
mated at 12,400 sqtiarc miles, and the area wiUiin 
die bounds of the protectorate at 375,000 nautical 
miles. Population ( 1947 est. ) : 94,965, of whom 
94,738 were natives (Polynesians and Melanesi- 
ans). Capital, Tulagi. , _ , 

The chief products arc copra, timber, rubber, 
gold, and fruits. Finance (1945-46); revenue and 
expenditure balanced at £A505,292 ( £A eauals 
U.S.$3.20). A resident commissioner responsible to 


the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific ad- 
ministers the islands widi the asistance of an Ad- 
visory Council. Resident Commissioner, O. C. 
Noel, with headquarters on Guadalcanal. 

BRITISH SOMALILAND. A British protectorate on the 
Gulf of Aden, near the eastern tip of the African 
continent. Area: 68,000 square miles. The nomadic 
population is estimated at 700,000 and consists of 
Somali tribes who are Moslems. Capital, Berbera 
(pop. 30,000). Education is provided by 5 govern- 
ment and several Koran schools. The economy is 
pastoral, with camels, sheep, and goats as sources 
of income. Agriculture is limited; there is millet 
growing in the western part. Trade (1946): im- 
ports £611,134 (excluding millet); exports £354,- 
977. Meat, hides, and ghee are chief exports; cot- 
ton goods and foodstuffs are the chief imports. Fi- 
nance (1946-47): revenue £451,081; expenditure 
£576,630. The protectorate, under military ad- 
ministration since 1941, reverted to Colonial Office 
control on Nov. 15, 1948. Civil Governor: Gerald 
Reece (formerly Military Governor). 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. A region comprising the fol- 
lowing British territories: Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone, each of which is a col- 
ony and protectorate. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. The colonial possessions of 
Great Britain in the West Indies, comprising three 
main groups of islands: (1) Bahamas; (2) Jamaica 
and adjacent islands; and (3) odier islands scat- 
tered throughout the Lesser Antilles (Leeward Is- 
lands, Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad, and 
Tobago). Bermuda, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras arc excluded. Total area; 12,747 square 
miles. Population (1946 est.): 2,504,911. There is 
no unified governmental system; the island groups 
listed above constitute separate colonies, each with 
a governor appointed by the Crown and with vary- 
ing degrees of popular representation in tlieir leg- 
islative bodies. 

The establishment of a West Indies Customs 
Union Commission has been announced. Tlie Com- 
mission will assist the respective governments in 
the preparation of a common tariff, coordination of 
administration, and die training of staff. 

On Nov. 3, 1948, a migration plan for the Carib- 
bean was made public. The proposed plan, con- 
tained in the report of an investigating commission, 
calls for the transfer of 100,000 surplus population 
to British Guiana and British Honduras within the 
next ten years. (See Caribbean Commission and 
the articles on the various colonies listed in the first 
paragraph of this article. ) 

BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. A non-profit corporation 
devoted to research and training in economics and 
government. The income of the Institution is de- 
rived from grants from foundations, its own en- 
dowment, and die sale of publications. The pub- 
lications resulting from its 1948 research program 
included: The United States and Foreign Invest- 
ment Problems, by Cleona Lewis; The Issue of 
Compulsory Health Insurance, by Lewis Meriam 
and George W. Bachman; Governmental Costs and 
Tax Levels, by Lewis H. Kimmel and Mildred 
Maroney; UniorirManagement Cooperation, by 
Kiu± Braun; and Major Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy (annual edition), by Leo Pasvolsky 
and others. 

Officers for 1948 to 1949: Chairman, Robert 
P. Bass; Vice Chairman, Dean G. Acheson; Presi- 
dent, Harold G. Moulton; Vice President, Lewis 
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Meriam; Treasurer, Mildred Maroney; Secretary, 
ElizabeiJi H. Wilson. Headquarters: 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. One of 
America’s oldest and largest institutions for infor- 
mal education, located in Brooklyn 17, Now York. 
Its public activities are conducted at four centers: 
The Department of Education at the Academy of 
Music, the Central Museum, the Children's Mu- 
seum, and the Botanic Garden. Founded in 1824, 
the Institute was incorporated in its present form 
in 1890. Total membership is about 5,700 and is 
open to everyone. 

The Department of Education at die Academy 
of Music presents an adult education program an- 
nually of concerts, lectures, forums in every major 
fidd of the arts and sciences. Attendance at these 
events for the season 1947-48 was about 210,000. 

The Institute’s museums possess collections in 
arts, ethnology, and natural science. During 1941, 
the art and photography classes formerly con- 
ducted at the Department of Education at the 
Academy of Music were transferred to the Brook- 
lyn Museum to form the new Art School of tlie 
Brooklyn Museum. Attendance at Central Museum 
was 430,000, at Children’s Museum 170,000 for the 
fiscal year 1947-48. 

The Institute’s Botanic Garden comprises more 
tlian 50 acres and plant houses containing tropical 
and sub-tropical species. Botanic Garden attend- 
ance for the fiscal year 1947-48 totaled 1,280,000. 

Officers: President, Brooklyn Institute, Adrian 
Van Sinderen; Director, Department of Education, 
Julius Bloom; Director, Brooklyn Museum, Charles 
Nagel, Jr,; Director, Botanic Garden, Dr. George 
S. Avery, Jr. 

BRUNEI. A state on the northwest coast of Borneo, 
under the protection of Great Britain. Area, 2,220 
square miles. Population (1947 est,), 48,034. Caxn- 
tal, Brunei (12,000). Important products include 
crude oil, cutch, rubber, jelutong, and sago. Trade 
(July-December, 1946): imports £375,000; ex- 
ports £104,000. Finance (1947 est.); revenue 
£363,214; expenditure £255,046. Tlic general 
administration of tlie state is in the hands of a 
British Resident, and the supreme authority is 
vested in the Sultan in Council, which includes the 
Resident, witli the Sultan as Prc.sident. Sultan: 
Ahmed Tajudin Akhazul Khairi Wad-din. 

BRUSSELS, Treaty of. A treaty signed in Brussels on 
Mar. 17, 1948 — ^by Great Britain, France, Netiier- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg — ^to form a West- 
ern Union. Under the terms of this treaty the five 
Powers pledged themselves to the closest coopera- 
tion in economic matters and promised to give im- 
mediate military assistance ii any one of them 
“should be the object of an armed attack in Eu- 
rope.” The five Powers also agreed to set up a 
permanent consultative council to meet in London. 

During June 1948, the Senate adopted, by 64 
votes to 4, a resolution presented by Senator Van- 
denberg urging the association of the United States 
with regional defense agreements. The Vanden- 
berg resolution made it possible for the United 
States State Department to begin conversations in 
July with Canada and The Brussels Powers for an 
^entual North Atlantic Pact linking western Eu- 
^pe and North America and to send military rep- 
resentatives as “observers” to the meetings of the 
fejiefense Committee of the Brussels Powers. 

I^CKWHEAT. The 1948 buckwheat crop of the Unit- 
*ed States was estimated by the Crop Reporting 


Board of the U.S. Dept of Agrionllnro 
6,324,000 bushels. I’his wa.s harvosUid froi 
of 337,000 acres. Yiehls (in hiisla'ls) of I 
cipal producing States \v(*rc: Ptumsylvanij 
000, New York 1,767,000, Miiuu\sota 
Michigan 351,000, Oliio 301,()()(). 

BUDDHIST CHURCHES OF AMERICA. Organi/rcl 
this body was hicorixa-ated under tin’s i 
1942, and ropn;senls Bnddhi.sni in llu* 
States. The Buddhist failli is based on tlu' , 
doctrine, the idea of karma and nirvana, 
blissful mental state of absoluU* fr(‘<*dom fi 
Total membership about 70,000. U(‘ad< 
1881 Pine Street, San Franc'iseo 0, Calif. 

BUDGET, Bureau of the. A division of the I'] 
Office of the Pnssident of tlu* United Stat< 
ferrecl from llie n<*p:irimenl of tli<‘ 

1939, which assists the Piesi(l<‘ni in tia* 
tion of the Budg(».t and llu* fiscal prograi 
Oovernmeut. Its chid' branclu*s p<‘rlain t 
lative Refereneo, Esliiual(*s, Adminislrali' 
agemont, Statistical Standards, and l'’iseal , 
The Bureau has llui authority to a.sscmbl 
late, reduce, or inor<‘a.s<; the e.slimat<'S of t 
ernment. Under the (k)veriimenl Conlr(»l 
Dec. 6, 1945, similar authority was giv(*n 
reaii with respeet to tiu* prei)aratio!i and r 
budgets of wholly owned (Jovt‘rumenl corp 
Director: I'Vaiik Pae**, Jr. 

BUHL FOUNDATION. A foundation cslabli 
1028 by Henry Buhl, Jr. Capital assets w( 
405,664 in 19*18, and (‘Kpen<litur(*s for the. 
laled $276,872. ’Phe Foundation’s j>r<)gni 
tor in the Pillsburgli art ‘a, wh<*r(* it liai 
to XKOvido moro adetpiate fat^iial bastjs 
cial work anti regional economit* <‘frort, 
mote rasoareh in public b(‘tdth and the 
scicnec.s, and lo develop ihc! eoimminily’s i 
in higher cdiicaliou, AnotluT objtjctivo Ls 
vancement of housing slandards for / 
cities, as e.\'einplined in large-scale, ])lami 
mimitics adminislt'red on a long-li‘rm in’ 
basis. In dcmonslraliou of this last-nam<j 
tive, the Foundation operattfs Chatham V 
Pittsburgh, built in 1932 at a cost of $1, 
The Buhl Plantstarium and Institute of 
Science was built at a cost of $1,100,000 
as a gift lo the people of W<*slt*.ru l\*nu 
Director; Charles F. Lewis, Offices: Farm 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

BULGARIA. A Balkan republic in soutb<*as 
rope, Area; 42,808 sciuare miles (includir 
cm Dobmja). Poinilation (Dec. 31, 19< 
7,022,206. Of these 680,000 were Turks, 
Gypsies, 50,000 Jews, and 24,000 Armenia; 
cities (1946’ pop.); Sofia (capital) 436, 9^ 
div 122,875; Varna 77,636; Rousso, 50,754 
43,075; Pleven 37,092. Vital statistics; ex 
per 1,000 (1st quarter, 1947); living bir 
deaths 17.7; infant mortality 124 (doatl 
one year); marriages 12.5 ( 1936). 

Education and Religion. In September, 19- 
were 544 kindergartens, 5,775 grade sclu 
258 gymnasiums, 33 evening gymnasixnas, 
srailar high schools for adults; Sofia Slate 
sity has been expanded, and three pro-vin 
versitios have been opened, raising the er 
^ higher education from 13,789 In 1944 t 
in 1947. The predominant religion is tlu 
Greek Orthodox Church. 
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Production. Agriculture is tlie principal occupa- 
tion, nearly 6 million of the population being peas- 
ants. Of the total arable area (4,522,000 hectares), 
some 2,563,000 hectares (hectare — 2.47 acres) 
wore sown with cereals (wheat, maize, barley, rye, 
oats, and rice). In 1947, Bulgaria's continuous 
economic recovery, oven though hampered by a 
third consecutive drought, can be gauged from 
tlic following production figures: 
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Industrial crops grown include tobacco (37,965 
metric loos in J946), sugar beet, suntlower, ani- 
seed, peamils, and pt'PlH'nniiit. Fruit grows in 
abundance. Livestock (1945): 7,054,348 sheep, 
1,367,928 caltlcj, 714,567 goats, 471,576 horses, 

838.000 pigs, and 6,615,000 poultry. Mineral oiit- 
inil is small c.x:<‘cpt for coal (lignite), the output 
of which amounUKi to 3,924,000 metric Ions 
(1947). 

In J)o(‘(Mnb<*r, 1947, industry and mines were 
nationalized. IJiuhT tlui Five-Y<‘ar flan, Bulgaria's 
agruuilture is to collccdivizod; 150 new machinc- 
tractor stations are to be set up, and cooperative 
farms devclop<!d. At prt'sc'ut only 4 percent of the 
arable land is owiu‘d by co(iprrali\c larms; by 1953 
about 30 porc(9»l of llu* land will bo sso owned. In 
1947 Ihdgaria had 675 <'oopcraliv(^ villages, with 

65.000 members and 210,000 hectares of land. 

Foreign Trado, In 1947 Bulgaria sizably increased 

its trade, both in volume (701,397 tons as against 
617,584 in 1946) and in value. (45,948 million leva 
as against 32,456). "folal imports rose by 22.3 
percent (21.4 as against 17,514 million leva), 
while <'.Nporls rose by 64.2 perecait ( 24.5 as against 
14,942 million hwa). Ckanmereial relations witli 
the U.S.S.H., CV.eeho.sl()\‘akia, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia were stieiij'.llieaed; tliey supplied Bulgaria 
with llie. hulk of imports (84.6 pijrcoul) and ex- 
ports (83.8 i^ercent). Trade with other Central 
European slalt\s also picked up as well as with 
Holland, Swi^dcn, and Italy; Egypt became an 
important e.\porl markcjt. ''rhe^ main import cate- 
gories — metals, machines, and l(jxlile.s — showed in- 
creases; cereal imports, due to llie third conseculive 
drought, wore relatively hc*uvy. I’obacco alono 
covejrod more tlian four-fifths of oxport.s; other 
exports items wort*; lamb ludc.s, load ore concen- 
trates, coal, and tomato pulp. 

Finance. I’lio principal sources of revenue are di- 
rect and indirect taxes. The 1946 budget placed 
rovouue at 77,007.9 million levji; oxpcndiUue at 
80,883.6 million leva. The public debt on Mar. 
31, 1946 totaled 1 12,235,683,310 leva. 

Transportation. In 1941 th<,^re were 15,000 miles 
of highways, 4,500 passenger automobiles, 1,000 
buses, and 3,000 trucks. Chivermnent-ownod rail- 
road lines (jxtonded 2,350 miles. In 1930 there wore 
49 railo.s of electric railways. All railways connect 
Sofia with the general JCuroixfan sysl<^m. 

Govornmont. As a residt of a refereudum of Sept. 
8, 1946, tlie moiiarc'hy was ahoHslusd. The Bulgar- 
ian People's Republic was prtielaimcd by the Na- 
tional Assembly on Sept, 15, 1946. A new Con- 
stitution was adopted by ibo National Assembly 
on Doc. 4, 1947. Tlie Assembly is empowered to 
elect a Presidium of a President, two deputy Presi- 


d^ts, and 15 members. President, Vasil Kolorov 
(Comnaunist); Premier, Georgi Dimitrov (Com- 
munist). On Jan. 23, 1948, new insignia for the 
People's Republic were approved: a circle, in its 
centre a lion supported on each side by ears of 
com, surrounded by a six-pointed star, with the 
inscription “9th of September 1944" below. 

Events, 1948. Under Premier Dimitrov, Bulgaria 
remained a faithful executor and proponent of 
Pan-Soviet and Pan-Slavic policies of the U.S.S.R. 
On Dec. 9, 1947, the new Constitution, modelled 
after that of Soviet Russia, came into force. On 
Feb. 4, 1948, the Fatherland Front, headed by 
Dimitrov and tlie Communists but including rep- 
resentatives of four other parties, became the sole 
party organization in the state. 

An illuininating illustration of the workings of 
Bulgaria's “People's Democracy” was furnished on 
January 12, when Dimitrov presented his budget 
to the National Assembly; when Social Democratic 
deputies had the temerity to criticize it the Premier 
gave them tlie alternative of voting for it, or being 
hanged — ^backing his threat by reminding his crit- 
ics of the fate or the executed Nikola Petkov. 

In February, the National Assembly passed a 
bill for the expropriation of all urban real estate 
holdings; the owners to be left one house, or 
apartment per family, and professional premises if 
any; all hotels, warehouses, and villas were to be 
expropriated. On June 7, the decree for the na- 
tionalization of mines and natural resources was 
promulgated; all concessions for prospecting and 
ore exploitation were annulled wimout compensa- 
tion. 

During the summer holidays all Bulgarian teach- 
ers had to attend special courses on Marxist-Len- 
inist iiolitieal education, a diploma from one of 
these schools being required for their continued 
work as teachers. In September all foreign and 
congregational schools were closed and their teach- 
ers received orders to leave Bulgaria immediately. 

The U.S.S.R. left no stone unturned to safe- 
guard Bulgaria's adherence to her fold, especially 
since the defection of Tito from the Cominform 
left the Balkan flank exposed. Nevertheless, Dimi- 
trov's original ambition to head a Balkan Slav bloc 
was halted by the Kremlin in February, when it 
flatly refused to endorse “Dimitrov's attitude” and 
stated that the Balkan's sole need was the organi- 
zation of “domestic popular democratic forces” as 
foreseen by the nine communist parties of the 
Cominform. Dimitrov, an old-line Communist ac- 
customed to twists and turns of Soviet policy, 
hastily scrambled back into line and reemphasized 
that the idea was “premature.” 

After officially witlidrawing the Red Army from 
Bulgaria, Moscow left some 50,000 troops behind 
as civilians, to form cadres for an expansion of 
the Bulgarian army. On Mar. 18, 1948 Moscow 
concluded a 20-year Treaty of Friendship, Cooper- 
ation, and Mutual Military Defense with Sofia 
(complementing Moscow's pacts with^ Rumania 
and Hungary); the network of the “Pan-Slav” 
alliances was strengthened by the Bulgaro-Czecho- 
slovak Alliance of April 23. 

After Tito's defection from the Cominform, 
Dimitrov started attacking Tito's attitude and the 
old Macedonian problem reappeared, Sofia claim- 
ing diat Bulgarian nationals in Yugoslav Macedonia 
were being “persecuted.” But in April, Bulgaria 
allowed an observation group from the UN Special 
Commission on the Balkans to enter the county — 
the first time a Commission had been allowed to 
cross a border of any of Greece's northern neigh- 
bors. 
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In September the Commission acain rcporttnl 
that Bulgaria (as well as Albania and Yugoslavia) 
were helping the guerrillas fighiing In CJr<*o<*<\ 
Several protests by the Uiulc?d Slates were Iniitless; 
thus on November 22, the Stale nepartnuMil ac- 
cused the regime of having smashed its Iasi parlia- 
mentary opposition by jailing nitie. Itul(*p(*ncl<*ut 
Socialist deputies after secret trails on Uuinpc<l“up 
charges; “In tims tcrminaling llu‘ final prctcns<i 
of Bulgarian democracy by climinaling 1 1 icsc re- 
maining elected rcproscntalivcs of llu* opposition, 
the Bulgarian regime has again violat<‘d its covt‘- 
nanted obligation under Articles 2 of iho 'IVeaty of 
Peace to assure its cilwons basic fundauunilul IrtHJ- 
doms/' — JosKcn S. Uouckk 

BURMA, Union of- A country iti soiitlicsisUa-u Asia, 
formerly a British possession, hul from Jan. 4, 
1948, an independent stale outsidt^ the British 
Commonwealth. The Union consists of the tcrri- 
lorics formerly governed by Croat Britain and llu^ 
Shan, Kachin, and Kanitini staters. 

Area and Population. Area: 261,757 s<tiiar<‘ miles, 
of which Burma proper covers 196,161 s(|ttaro 
miles. Population in 1941; 16,828,798, of whom 
the majority wore Bunnans. Chief indigenous aon- 
Burnicsc, 1941; Karens, l,2()(),()l)(); Shans, I, BOO- 
GOO; Chins, 300,000; Kacluus, 150,000. (Miit^f non- 
indigeuous groups: Indians, 887,000; <]hiiu‘st^ 
150,(/00 Cl>icf cities in 1931; Rangoon (capital), 
400,415; Mandalay, 147,932. 

Education and Religion. After the reoc'cupalion of 
the country in 1945 a state-controlled system of 
education was introdiu'cd. The sysl<*m ineludc.s 
primary and secondary schools (628,092 studtjnts 
in 1946) with the University ot Rui»goon at the 
apex (2,000 enrollment in 1947). Rud<lhist mon- 
asteries in the villages give elomonlary iustnulloti. 
About 84 percent of the people ur<^ Btiddhists, and 
nearly all of the rest belong to Animist, Moluim- 
medan, Hindu or Christian sects. 

Production and Trade. Tlic economy, which is 
chiefly agricultural, has long been dotninalc*d by 
rice, both in production and export. Bc'foro World 
War II Burma grow about 6,000, 000 toius of rico 
annually, exporting it chiefly to India and (^<^ylon. 
In 1946-1947 rice production wa.s restored to 
5,500,000 tons, but 1947-1948 estimates were 
lower. Other important crops (1945-1946) were: 
sesamum (32,059 tons), groundnuts (76,385 tons), 
maize (12,454 tons), and cotton (3,659 ttms). ICx- 
ports of teak, of which Burma is the world's largest 
producer, were 68,179 cubic tons in the 20 months 
from July, 1946, through February, 1948. Live- 
stock (1946): cattle, 3,025,643; buffaloes, 602,782: 
goats, 144,089; pigs, 258,154. 

fwjports of cotton were 112,710,000 yards in 
1947. The United Kingdom and India were the 
principal suppliers. JBurma's merchandise imports 
have ordinarily been less than half the value of 
exports, with invisible imx^orts, largely capital 
equipment for non-Burmans, making up the bal- 
ance. It is expected that the new government will 
try to increase imports and production of manu- 
metured goods for the indigenous population. 
^ 1 . establishment of government-con- 

trolled chemical, cotton, and sugar-refining plants 
have been made. 

• 1,449 miles of railway 

1 j invasion there were 3,760 miles 

^ liard-surfaced roads, but by 1948 only the road 
Rangoon to Mandalay had been fully re- 
stored. The Irrawaddy River is navigable fox 900 
miles from the sea, and its tributary, fiie Chindwin, 
is navigable for 800 miles. 


Finance. The liul; bctwi'cn Iiulian and Bunnese 
curreiuy was bruk<'t» on Apr. I, 19-17, and the 
Burme.s(‘ llurrmu'v Boarel t(H»k over tht^ mimuge- 
m<‘iit of ihirnu'.sc ctirn'm v. l>v ajufciiuMit with the 
British ChwtMuim'nl Buima was ixTmittrd to draw 
t»n tli<‘ <*(*nlral u*M'r\r nl llir sterling area for 
000,000 to its m’cdjj ol bard eurrt'uoies in the 
.seeoml ball of UllH. 

Governincnt. A<‘<‘()nling, lo llu* (lonstilulion passtd 
ou Sept. 24, 1947, ami in full on Jan, 4, 

1948, legislative' powt*r is in a I’arlianiont 

consisliiij^ of llu' (:banil»<*r t>f Dt'putics of uliout 
250 inemla'rs and ibo (IbamlxT of Nationalities 
of 125 memlx'rs, 53 of wboin rcpicsonl llw Union 
proper and ibc nMnaimh-r tlu* .states and tribal 
areas. 'Hu* lh*esidenl oi the Union is c4eeli‘d for a 
five-Vi*ar l(Tin Iiy i»otli eliandieis in joint s<'ssion. 
II(‘ lias no riglil i>f vj'Io, 'TIk' (amstitutirm regulates 
tbo position of tin* Shan, lCa<4nn, Kaienni and 
Karen stales and tbe ( Iliin p<*ople, by providing 
that ea(4i .sball l»e i‘«*pieM«nled in I lie (.’abiui't by 
a minister ehoS(*n from its own nmnibers. President 
on Jan. 4, 1948, lb<' Sawima ol V,iwnghu<*; Prime 
Muust<‘r, 'rhakin Nn; Koreij'n Minister, U 'Hu Tut. 
U Kyaw Ny(‘in, Minist<‘r for Uoiiu' Allairs, liecame 
Fon'ign Ministin* in S<‘pt(‘mber, 1948. Se<’ under 
Evnits\ ,1948. 

Events, 1948. 'Hu' y<';ir \vbi«4» b<‘g..in anspieiously 
with lb(^ inauguration of ibe Bi‘]>iddit' of Burma 
on Jan. 4, 1948, st>on <l«*vt4opetI into a period of 
nwolt and wiMc* spread distress ;nnong llu* Bornie.s’(! 
people, As tbe last Bnii'.b (iovi'rnor, Sir Ihibort 
Rane(% gave up bis tokens ol power to llu* Suw- 
bwa t)f Ya\vngiiW(*, the new Pu;sid(mt, tlu‘ future 
bright. TIu* (kdum't of 'rhakin Nu was 
working hard to rt\slor(‘ order. U) bring buek the 
ric'C cTOj) lo its form<*r volnnu* and improve the 
standara of living. 'Plu' (Jovernmenl app«*ared to 
enjoy tlte sunporl of llu' majorilv of the p<'opI<‘. 

In April llie i)roinolion of strikes )>y (Jomtmmlsls 
under the kratk'rsbip of 'I'ban Ttm was an omen 
of worse to eome. 'Plu^ (lovernnu'Ut, ilst4f eom- 
milUid lo goverimu'nt owm*rslnp and tin* (sxpro- 
lorialion of the l(»reie.nei. re.sorltnl lo imiss arre.sts 
when ludilieal slrikt's w promoted by more ex- 
triune factions. On May 2() Prime Minister Tluikin 
Nu anm)une<‘d that lie wotild resign on July 20, 
bccuu.se of a r<4igious vow. 'Plie ITime Minister 
ascribed tbe inert'using dissension in bis parly, tlic 
Anti-Fascist P<H)i)les Leagm*, to three 

asT>eels of tbo struggh* for tnal<‘rial and political 
power, and later i.s.sued a stalem<*nl deseribing a 
United Party of tlm 1^(41 wbicli be wished lo fuiind. 

Tbo (JoverunuuU s (4u(*f antagonists were the 
large number of (^omnmuists, lli<- “\\ lute Rand" 
l^cox^lo's Volunteer Organi/ution wbitdi joined the 
Conimunisl's when th<^ (iovernmcnt refused to 
come to terms with the lalttT, and tb<‘ Karen at\ti- 
leftist minority who thought this Ilur lime to work 
towards independence. 'Inc eonspitnious Commu- 
nist groups t!\o Trotskyist “Red Flags" and 
the Stalinist “White Flags." * 

As Thakin Nu’s campaign pmgiessed he empha- 
sized the intention of tbe Unil<‘<l I .eft Parly to 
throw off the yoke of t'apilalism and to follow 
Russian ideology. It was at this tinier that a con- 
siderable number of iht; PtH)plt^'s Volunlet'r Organ- 
ization withdrew from the Anli-Faseisl People's 
Freedom League. Unfortunately for the L<niguc, 
its cooperating Socialist Parly was m»der a cloud 
because its chainnan, U Ko Ko Gyi, us Minister 
of Commerce was nominally resj^onsible for (lucs- 
tionable customs activities at Rangoon. 

U Ko Ko Gyi and the Minister of Defense, Bo 
Let Ya, sent in their resignations. On July 15 the 
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Cabinet resigned as a whole. Thakin Nu then 
accepted the President’s invitation to form a care- 
taker government until Parliament could meet to 
hold elections. 'Jliere wore indications that the 
Government now planned to act more vigorously in 
putting down the Communist insurrection, which 
did not then appear to have reached dangerous 
dimensions, allhough it was already interfering 
with rice prodticlion. 

Spread of the Revolts. By the middle of August a 
large area of central Burma was under the domina- 
tion of Tlian Tun’s Coinniunisls, apparently with 
the support of a c:<)nsid<mil)lc section of the Peo- 
ple’s Volunteer Parly. Units of the regular army 
had mutinied and brigandage was spreading. Ran- 
goon itself was undcT attack and the rice port 
of Basscin was closed. The power of the central 
government was breaking down. 

Tlic Karens, who dill<T from the Barmans in 
language, traditions and l<ani)(‘ramont, seized this 
opportunity lo ed’oel an anti-leftist revolt. The 
Karens had long rt*s<inltid ihe favors granted by the 
British autlioriti(\s lo the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League representatives, many of whom 
had collaborat(id with the Japanese while the Ka- 
rons were resisting them. 

Early in SepUunbtT, a small Kanm force occu- 
pied two towns in th<‘ artju <'.nvisag(‘d by the Karen 
National Union as that destiiu'd to be a separate 
Karen state and s<‘t np a provisional Karen admin- 
istration which for a tinui i.ssued its orders from 
Moulinein, Burma’s third city. This was done with- 
out fighting and without molesting the non-Karen 
population. 

Thakin Nu was r<‘(*l(^et<Kl Prime Minister of 
Burma on ScipttanlxT 14. At the. same lime the 
Cabinet was <;nlarg<^d and all e.xisting ininijjters 
wore reelected. On S<^pt(iUIb(^r 17 U Tin Tut, who 
had rosigiKid as I^irc'ign Minish^r to hceoinc In- 
spector General of tlu^ Burmese Auxiliary Force 
and was shortly to b<*eomo Burmese Ambassador to 
Britain, was fatally injured by a Ixiinb placed in 
his car. lie dicnl lh<^ lU'xt day. This assassination 
recalled the killing of dc facto premier U Aung 
San and 6 other ininisUTS July, J947, 

A state of (uruTgeiuy was declared, and the 
Government’s position continued to dclerioralc. By 
the end of S<»ptomIxjr tlie. Ctunmunists had cut tlie 
railway line bctwciin Rangoon and Mandalay. The 
Foreign MinisU^r who succeeded U Tin Tut, for- 
mer Minister for Home Affairs U Kyaw Nyein, 
arrived in London late in October, ostensibly for 
the purpose of socking arms and planes to aid the 
Government in ils campaign. It was recognized in 
London that th<'. sending of troops to Burma, now 
an independent country ontside the British Com- 
monwealth, would be an impossibility. 

— Alzada Comstock 

BUSINESS REVIEW. In 1948 business activity on the 
whole surpassed even the record peacetime level 
reached in the jnevious year. While some of the 
consumer goods industries began to feel the effects 
of somewhat reduced ilemand, a number of the 
principal heavy industries reached new postwar 
peaks. The leveling off in soft goods fields was 
counteracted by large government expenditures 
for rearmament and fonugn aid and by unprece- 
dentedly high outlays by business for plant and 
equipment. As a result, the F(‘d<‘ral Reserv'C Board’s 
index of industrial production reached 195 towards 
tile end of the year, output for the year showing 
an increase of 3 percent. The; volume of crops was 
the largest over harvested, exceeding the 1947 rec- 
ord total by about 9 percent. 


Despite a substantial decline in prices of agri- 
cultural products, due to the record crops, whole- 
sale commodity prices as a whole showed virtually 
no decline, while the cost of living continued to 
rise and inflationary pressures in the economy 
again caused general concern. In mid-summer, 
howevCT, the price trend turned moderately down- 
ward, leading to a widespread belief that me infla- 
tionary forces had reached their peak. 

Total employment reached a postwar high of 
61,600,000 in July, but there were evidences to- 
ward Ae -end of me year of increasing unemploy- 
ment due to lower production levels in a number 
of industries that had caught up with the demand. 
Idleness from strikes represented 0.4 percent of 
available working time in the first 10 mondis of 
the year, continuing the relatively low level of the 

E revious year. Construction activity, led by the 
ousing boom, showed a considerable increase, 
while retail sales registered a moderate gain over 
the preceding year. 

National Product and National Income. The gross 
national product in 1948, representing ^e total 
value of all of the goods and services produced, 
was estimated at $250,000 million, on the basis of 
preliminary calculations. This was approximately 
8 percent more than the total of the previous year, 
hut part of the rise was due to higher prices. Na- 
tional income, which measures the earnings from 
current production received by individuals, was 
estimated at $225,000 million, registering a gain 
of about a tenth over 1947. Income payments to 
individuals amounted to about $212,000 million as 
compared with $195,000 million in the previous 
year. After deductions for personal taxes and re- 
lated items, disposable personal income was esti- 
mated at $190,000 million, representing an increase 
of 9 percent over die preceding twelve months. Of 
this total, $177,000 million was expended for pur- 
poses of personal consumption, 7 percent more 
than in 1947. This left personal savings of $13,000 
million, as against $8,800 million the year before. 
In 1948 about 7 percent of disposable personal 
income was saved as against 5 percent in 1947. 

Of the total personal expenditures, approxi- 
mately one-eighth went for durable consumer 
goods, almost tliree-fiftlis for non-durable goods, 
and about three-tenths for purchase of services. 
Private domestic investment, constituting more 
than a seventh of the gross national product, rose 
by about a fourth over 1947. Government pur- 
chases of goods and services absorbed over one- 
cighth of the gross national product and increased 
by more tlran a fifth over 1947. Of such purchases, 
the Federal government accounted for about 55 
percent and state and local governments for the 
remainder. 

Construction. Building activity showed a substen- 
tial increase in 1948, the volume of construction, 
totaling approximately $18,000 million, surpassing 
that of the previous year by about 26 percent. 
While in dollar value this represented a new rec- 
ord, the physical volume of construction was con- 
siderably below the previous peacetime peaks set 
in the 1920’s. Despite a slackening off in the sec- 
ond half of die year, the total amount of housing 
construction was considerably above that of 1947. 
The number of new permanent non-farm dwelling 
units started during the year was approximately 
925,000, as against 849,000 in the preceding 12 
months. It also closely approached the previous 
peak of 937,000 established in 1925. 

The real estate market was greatly stimulated by 
the acute housing shortage and the libCTal mort- 
gage terms permitted under the Veterans’ and Fed- 
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eral Housing Administration ijrograms. High build- 
ing costs and some lightening of mortgagee financ- 
ing, as well as the large amount of now bousing 
built in the previous two years, l)rongbt about a 
decline in activity towards the end of the year. 
The cost of building residences incrcasi'd !)y about 
10 i^erccnt during tlie year. As a result of the i’)Ost- 
war housing boom, in 1948 about a half of all non- 
farm families owned ibcir own honuis, the largest 
proijortion on record. On the other band, the ik<>- 
ortion of mortgaged liouies was largca* than over 
efore. 

The total estimated value of private non-farm 
residential construction in 1948 was $7,000 million, 
constituting two-fifths of the total dollar volume 
of building and increasing by about a third. The 
high level of bnsiiioss activity also resulted in a 
largo amount of commercial and industrial con- 
struction, private non- residential building being 
estimated at about $3,f)00 million. N<‘w public 
construction, for In'gljways, i)nblif buildings and 
other projects, totaled approximale.ly $-1,()0() mil- 
lion. 

Durable Goods Industries. The eontinuod high de- 
mand for steel, autoinobih'S, and industrial and 
transportation equipment fealurod lh(i high hwtjl 
of activity maintained by the heavy industries dur- 
ing the year. Although bold back by inadeciuato 
supplies of steel, the aulouiobilc industry, j)ro- 
duced 5,274,000 motor vehicles, a record exceeded 
only in 1929, The year’s output of 3,900,000 pas- 
senger cars was 10 percent al)ov(! the 1947 figure, 
while truck production of nearly 1,374,000 .sur- 
passed the former all-time record .set in 1947, A 
new peak was reached in production of njplace- 
ment parts with a wlioh^salo value of $2,000 mil- 
lion, 10 percent above tlic 1947 figure, wlulc em- 
ployment and payrolls in the industry also reached 
new highs. 
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The steel industry likewise operated at near 
aU-ttoe rMords levds. Steel output in 1948, total- 
^ 88 mimon tons, was 3% percent above that of 
1947. It was higher than in any peacetime year 
and wimin one percent of the peak outputs at- 
tai^d during die war years 1943-44. Production 
in Uctober established an all-time monthly record. 
C^erations of the industry in the last few montlis 
ot the year ranged between 96 and 100 percent of 
capacity. The total payroll of iron and steel corn- 
names was 12 nercent above that of 1947 and 28 
eicent above the wartime peak. Nevertliclcss, the 
pntinued strong demand by many heavy goofls 
E a shortage of steel in a number 


A major facJtor in ihe h(*avy demand for sled 
was the rcH'ord lolal of i‘xp(*ndilur<‘s by industry 
on new plant and (*<|uipineul, whieh w<‘ni osti- 
inaUid at $10,000 million, a gain of approxim.ilcly 
one-sixth over tl»‘ pioiMMliug vt'ar. Mo.si of 
gain was aeeounl(‘(i (oc h' I'e'.ln i priees. More than 
two-fifths of the. expc'iulUun’S tor tu'W plants and 
oquipiiund were niad(! by manufat’lnring (‘tiler- 
pri.ses and about one-seventh by ehs'trie and gas 
utilities. (loimnereial eoneerns, vaiirtuids and other 
Iraasport companies and tnining <‘orporalions also 
made heavy outlays. 

Among the oIIut durabh' goods industries that 
.showed gains oyer the preceding year were, railway 
pa.s.seng(*r and freight ears, building ntalerials, lum- 
ferrous nu'ials and products, and such (huabh* enn- 
snme.r goods as (‘ha'trie refrigtaators and ranges 
and washing machiiitvs. A substaniial (let^litu^ in 
output of radios was <'ounleraeted by tia* pluaionu*- 
iial auT(‘aS(‘, in tiroduelieu <>f television s<‘ls. Out- 
imt of wooch'U household fiiruilnre i'(*aeht‘fl a rec- 
ord chdlar value hut unit production deeliiu'd some- 
what, as did that of vaeumn cleaners. 

MiiuTal produetioii in l!)hS reac'hed new high 
loV(4s both in dollar valm* and tonnage. Produc- 
tion and (‘ousiioiplimi of petroliann products W(Te 
at all-time liiglis, output of (’rud(‘ oil iueieasiug by 
8 p<‘r(‘(uit over 19*17. I)oiu<‘Stie output oi hau.xitc, 
the raw matialal for alimiiituni, was at a insieeliuie 
high, althougli about oue-lliird below tlie rei'tml 
war year of I (M l. 'rh(‘r<‘ w(‘rt‘ slight d(*elin(‘S in 
loiuiagft produethm oi copper, yim*, and lead hut 
pne<i in(‘reas(‘s brought dollar vcduiue to abov(' Hu* 
IJM7 lolal. fhild mine oulpul went down about 10 
percxait while silv(*r produetioii iuereased hv 5 
eexil. 

The changes in the oulpul of tin* prineijiul du- 
rahlo goods industru*s are shown in 'Pahh* I. 

TAiuio i <}ooi)s I'uoDtii’amm 


. (M. (hu 

Commoditit lui? iHJid 

Iron and . , nur, 2', 11 

Miwhiiwry 1>S0 1570 

Aiiloriiohilc" (iiir.lieliin': luirtn) , IU8 1101 

Non fi'niiii'. iu(a.ulM iind {)ri>du(’l!i I7i> lUS 

!;"nilMT .128 gjn 

I'liriiiliiK* . i7;> ii‘,7 

CiliUiS prtxhu'Ui ino 2!i() 

174 184 

f lOI 172 

C ■ I ! ; ; i- i»rodui‘.tn , '.'SO 242 

AbnuuvtMitid pn»duc(;i . . , , , , .. 21U 2ill 

Damhln Miiauf»wd,uroH Total 228 2S0 


Consumor Non-durablo Goods. In tho uon-durahle 
goods fields, parlieiilarlv l(‘.\lih‘s and apparel, iho 
latter part of 1948 was <!lmraeteri‘/<*d by hsveling 
off in demand and aeeumulalion of ihv(*ntories. 
This .situation was r(4Ieet<‘d in a n'duelion in the 
price of cotton t(‘xlih‘S and in .some slow-down in 
production and cmploynmnl during the fourth 
quarter. During the ycsir, for llu' first tiim* since 
the war more firms W(mt out of bushu*ss in the 
manufacture of apparel than th(» number of new 
bu.simj.sses started. 7'lu‘ cotton te.vlile indnslry was 
one of tho few major industries to show a siihstan- 
Ual dcclino from the postwar txfak, < !onlribuling 
the conlTaelion in d<*mand for <’ollon labiies wa.s 
the decline in exports. 

l^ccauso of the high iirofil margins of the pre- 
vious year, how'cviT, tlm imluslry was in a good 
position to withstand llu; impact of falliinc i)n<‘e.s 
without much reduction in opiTations. In addition, 
the cost of the raw eolloii usctl in the inanuiacture 
or staple fabrics declined aliout 15 i)cr«x*nt. 

In contrast to ootlon.s> denumd for woolen and 
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worsted goods continued strong and prices rose by 
about 12 percent in the year ending October. In 
the last few montlis of 1948, however, there was 
evidence of an easing of demand in the men’s wear 
field, now and unfilled orders falling below the 
totals for the corresponding period of 1947. 

Orders for women’s apparel continued to main- 
tain about the same high level as in the preceding 
year. Because of the brisk demand for women’s 
clothing, the increased supply of materials, and 
the continued growth of consumer income, output 
of apparel as a whole kci)t up to the peak peace- 
time levels. A stibstantial part of the production of 
fabrics and clothing, however, went into inven- 
tories, since salcjs increased less than the accumu- 
lation of stocks. On the whole, the leveling off in 
demand for apparel was not yet reflected in price 
declines, although towards the end of the year, 
manufacturers of various types of cotton apparel 
announccjd lowtT pric'os for .sjiring deliveries. 

Other nou-durable induslries recording increases 
in 1048 inc'hidcid rayon products, paper and news- 
print. While (‘igart‘ltes showed no appreciable 
change, the oulput of shoes and alcoholic bev- 
erages declined. TlK^ index of production of the 
princ:ipal non-diirable goods fields is shown in 
Table 2. 

TAUTiIC 1> NON DTinAHI.M (jOODS PRODUCTION 
.i/f aiirrtif/r sa /OO] 


Ocf. Oct. 

ToxiiloH iirul unxluctw. . 1(>4 if,G 

Cotton /’oii.surn|i<ioij 12U 

Hayoit 280 321 

Wool ioxtiloH 167 167 

Loathor tanning 121 113 

128 117 

Wheat lloar 130 134 

Put tor 75 75 

OhooHO 163 102 

Oaimod and Oruxl milk 157 167 

Moat packinp; 142 141 

I\)i’k arid lard 141 157 

Boof MG 127 

Voal 171 140 

Xjanih and iniiUon 100 112 

rroc<?HH<Hl fniihs and voK^tablos 134 160 

Alcuholir. h(iV(M‘af!;<^H 220 180 

CiptarH 120 122 

Cii'arottoH 220 230 

Pull) 177 195 

Papor 154 162 

Printing and puhliHhinp; 152 164 

OaHolino 162 170 

Coko 177 181 

PaintH 152 15$ 

Soap 138 135 

Uayon 294 308 

InduHtrial ohornioalH 427 451 

Kill >l>or products 223 210 

Non-durablo ManufacturoH— Total 170 179 


Retail Trade. For 1948 as a whole, tlic Federal 
Reser\'e Board’s index of department store sales 
showed an increase of about 5 percent over the 
previous 12 months. During the last months of the 
year, however, sah\s leveled off somewhat, with 
consumer resistance apparently increasing. There 
were indications, moreover, that dollar volume was 
kept at a higli level by increased prices, since unit 
sales for a number of soft goods items, notably 
men’s clotliing, wore considcruldy less towards die 
end of the year than in 1947. 

Retail safes, as a whole, were fairly well stabi- 
lized, witli expanded sales in the automotive group, 
as suppliers increased, and reductions or little 
change in hardware and house furnishings. In soft 
goods stores sales were above those of 1947, but 
remained about on a level during the second half 
of the year. An important factor in the increase in 
retail trade was the largo expansion in instalment 
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November 30 reached the record 
total or $7,900 miUion, showing a rise of 20 percent 
in a year. Total consumer credit, including charge 
accounts and loans as well as instalment credit, 
also reached a new high of $15,300 million. In- 
ventories in retail stores showed a substantial in- 



Dollar Volume Seasonally Adjusted, 1935-39=100 

crease over 1947. (See Table 3.) Particularly no- 
ticeable was the accumulation of inventories in 
the men’s clotliing field, where sales leveled off 
while slocks continued to mount. 

TABLE 3— DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND 
INVENTORIES 
[ISSS-S9 av&rage = 1001 


Month 
January. . . . 
February. . . 
March . . 

April 

May , 

Juno 

July 

August 


OCl.ll'* 

p i i-r 

I »» ■■ 


Average for year 


Sales 

Inventories 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

. . 265 

286 

268 

289 

... 268 

286 

275 

303 

... 273 

285 

273 

312 

. . 276 

306 

264 

303 

. 291 

310 

252 

297 

. . . 289 

312 

241 

285 

... 287 

316 

230 

275 

. ..282 

311 

227 

263 

... 294 

312 

233 

276 

. 279 

306 

252 

282 

.... 302 

287 

273 

304 

. 303 

309 

284 

306 

.. .280 

302 

255 

292 


Business Inventories. Because of the lessened de- 
mand in some industries, the smaller impact of 
price increases on inventories, and the filling of 
'pipe lines" in the previous two years, business 
inventories in 1948 expanded less rapidly iRan in 
1947. At the end of October, inventories of all 
business establishments totaled $54,400 million, 
representing a gain of 14 percent in a year as 
against a rise of 20 percent in the preceding twelve 
months. Manufacturers’ inventories increased to 
$31,100 million during November, a gain of $3,500 
million over the previous year — also considerably 
less than the increase in 1947. The slowing up in 
the rale of expansion of inventories reflected a 
more cautious attitude on the part of business with 
regard to the future outlook for prices and pro- 
duction. 

Commodity Prices. After reaching the all-time high 
point on August 15, the consumers’ price index, 
measuring the cost of goods and services bought 
by moderate-income families in large cities, re- 
mained for a time at that level and then began to 
decline slowly. By mid-November the index stood 
at 172.2 (compared with the 1935-39 base of 
100), a decline of 1.3 percent from the peak 
reached in die summer. This index, however, was 
4.4 percent higher than a year before. The princi- 
pal factor in me decline in the last months of the 
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your was the drop in food pru*<'s, wliic'h in foot 
months clooniascid by more lluiu 4 iioccout from 
the record high level nuicliod in July. As of No- 
vember 15 food prices w<?ro 2.4 i)crcent abov<', 
tho.se on llie same dal<i in 1947. 

Wholesale prices also began to turn downward 
in mid-summer, the dcscliuc being duo entirely to 
tlie drop in prio(ss of farm iWKlucts caused by the 
record eroi)s. During the year tlic reduction in 
prices of farm i>roducts, which reached their peak 
in January, amounted to alino.st H p<n-<'{mt, al- 
though gtncrnmcnl price support operations for 
die principal crops tended to keep prices up. 
Wholesale food prices declined by about 3 per- 
cent, On the otlicr hand, prices of all conimodilios 
other than farm and food products went xip 4 p<»r- 

TABLE 4— WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
[im « JOO] 

. - . . Dec.SiH, Dttc,30, 


Commodity Classification 104$ l$47 

All oommoditios 103.5 104.5 

Farm products 177.4 109.0 

Fn..!-. 173,0 179.2 

Al. f ■ -- other than farm & foods, 152.5 140.7 

■iVn •.-•nui- n 145.0 149.4 

r uci and unhung materials 130.9 127.7 

Metals <& metal products 173.8 151.9 

Building materials 200.3 192.0 

All other 132.8 137,6 

Special Inderes 

OmiDS.. 170.9 248.2 

Livestock 221.4 250.3 

M^ts 228.7 238.4 

Hides and skins 192.5 245.4 


cent. As a result, the wholesale price index for all 
commodities, which was 163.5 on Dec. 28, 1948 
(widi 1926 = 100), was only 0.6 percent below 
that of the index of the year before. This made 
1948 the first year since 1938 in wliich wholesale 
prices failed to show a rise. While textile products 
showed a slight decline, fuels, building materials 
and metals went up. The increase for metals and 
j metal products amounted to more than 14 percent, 
j^due to die excess of demand over supply. 

' The changes in the indexes of wholesale com- 


TAIU.E .5 IIANCJK OK (‘OMMOOITY (WHfl 
KOH 1948 

tUMistuffs Uiuhest f,owest 

Wheat, 112. mi, ))u. , $3,411 .itut. 19 $2.41 Attg. 2 

C'orn, /f2, y<4lt)W. bii.. . 3,02} Jim. 19 1.90 Oot. 30 

Ryo, )f<2, WoNteru. bii. . 3,17* Jan. 15 1.7!! Hep. 7 

OiUii, <12, whiU^, Im. . . . l.OOj Jan. 21 .H9i Hop, 21 

Klottr, Hpring pat., 100 

ll»H «.ir> Jan. 12 .5.55 Aug. 24 

OolToo, No. 4 h Sautan, 

Ib 27} Nov. 24 .251 Koh. 20 

Cocoa, Bahia, U) 47* Fob. 3 .30 Ihic, 15 

Sugar, granulated, li). . .0K40 Jan. 2 .0759 May 13 

Sugar, raw, c. h„ lb. 

(#5) 0530 Jan. 2 .01. ‘'K) May 12 

Butter, 92 flCor(\ lb. . .1)2 Jan, 2 ,/)9i Oct. 28 

Jifird, Mi(lw(>;.l(Ma, Ib. . .2976 Jan. 1.3 .19H7 Ilec. 31 

Metals 

Iron, Plilladelphia, 

ton 50.07 Sep. 24 39.31 Jan. 2 

Stool bilietH, Pitta., m4. 

ton ,52,00 July 23 45.00 Mar. 12 

Si«d, Hcrap, heavy, 

I*itt.8., d(‘.li very, ton . 49.00 21 43,00 Jan. 2 

Coiiper, t*hrtrolyti(‘, lb. .23i Aug. 3 .211 Jan. 2 

Antimony, Aiiuiinin, 

^ lb 4017 Oct. n .3144 Jan. 2 

Aluminum, ingot, lb. . . .17 Oct. 11 .l."i Jan. 2 

I-ond,lb 21 i Nov. 1 .15 Jan. 2 

QuickHilv(»r, flaak, 79 

U>« 94.00 Dec, 22 79.00 June 7 

Zino,EaHtSt.Lom«,U>. .1760 Nov. 15 ,1050 .lun. 2 

Zinc, New York, lb 1810 Nov. 16 .1109 Jan. 2 

Tin, StraitH, lb 1.03 Juno 1 .94 Jan. 2 

Textiles 

Cotton, mid,, ',1b. .3063 Apr. 21 ,3152 Aug, 23 

l>rintelothfi, 04/00, 

3«i'. yd 27 Jan. 2 .15i Oct. 28 

Miscellaneous 
Rubber, No. 1 Htand- 
ard rib amokod 

shceta, lb 26 July 26 .18 Nov. 30 

Hidoa, packerH, light, 

, lb 3li Jan. 2 .2.3 Mar. 12 

llidoH, butt Ilia ill. .29} Jan. 21 .20 Mar. 12 

Gaa, taiil. wag., dir., 

^gal 1300 Dec. 29 .1330 Jan. 2 

Crude oil, Mid-C!ont., 

33 to 33.9 gravity, 

barrel 2.86 Sop. 28 2.61 Jan. 2 

modity prices are shown in Table 4. 

The range of commodity pricc*..s in 1948 in the 
New York market (uiilc.ss otherwise noted) is 
given in Table 5, 
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Corporation Profits. Profits of business rorrorntions 
showed a substantial increase in iV, ;S i»M-r i-jc 
previous record total registered in 1947. Profits 
iter taxes wore estimated at about $21,000 mil- 
lion as against $18,000 million the year before. In 
the first nine months of 1948 corporate profits after 
taxes represented 16.6 i-)ercent of income originat- 
ing in corporate business, which ni('asnres the net 
contribution of pri\'ato corporations to the total 
Tiational output. This ratio was somewhat higher 
tlian in 1947 and a larger percentage tlian in any 
year cxc(ipt 1929. Tlu^ ratio of profits to sales was 
around 5 percent. Coinprnsalion of employees 
amounted to 74.5 iH*reent of income originating in 
corporate business as against 76.5 percent in the 
previous year. 



According to a compilation of llu‘. National City 
Bank, ne.t ineouK^ of 400 large corporal ion.s, with 
an aggregale net worth of $20,000 million, showed 
a gain in th(‘ first thriH^ (|uurters of 1948 of 31 per- 
cent over tlie same period of 1947. Hclurn on net 
worth of these <’oiiipani<*s amounted to 18,7 per- 
cent as against Ki.O i«T('ent the previous year. 


TABTJC fi- NI-rr 1N(U)MK OK 400 TJOADTNO f’ORl»0- 
UATIONH KOU TIIK KIItST NiNK 
(in iiiillionN of (htlhini) 


Industrial groups 

Food prodnclM t 

TextiloH und nppswrl 
Pulp and pup**!" piotlurPi 
ChcmiciilH, (IrufJiH, (do. . . . 
Potrolouin produotH. . . . 
Ccinu^nts (daNH. and Htono. 

Iron utkI .steel 

El(:('.trie.al (Mpiip. und 

radio 

Machin<(ry 

Oilico C(|uipni(*nt. ...... 

AutOH and IruekM 

Automol>ilo parlH 

Other txudal productH. . . 
MiHcnllanoouH infK 


Total manufacturing . . . 

Mininio; and (piarryinff , . . 
Trade (retail and who!.). 
Sorvico induBtries 



% Annual return 
on ncA worth 

nine monlhs 

nine months 


UW 

um 

VJ4H 

1 11 (U) $ 

107.0 

20.1 

10.8 

(in.i) 

77.8 

21.7 

22.5 


00.4 

20.0 

23.0 

277.2 

820.7 

17.0 

10.0 

410.8 

718.0 

14.1 

21.3 

r>i.8 

00.0 

840.7 

18.3 

20.8 

2 K 0 .n 

11.1 

12.6 

120.0 

104.2 

18,4 

10.5 

88.8 

42.8 

10,0 

10.2 

40.7 

i)8.8 

20.3 

10.3 

25,4 

288.2 

800.0 

20.1 

40.8 

181.1 

02.0 

20.0 

20.1 

140.4 

10.1) 

17.4 

88.0 

00,8 

17.7 

17,0 





1,008.1 

2,000.7 

10.1 

18.7 

87.0 

124.8 

81.1) 

17.0 

21.7 

20.0 

13.0 

13.7 

12.7 

18.7 

11.2 

11.7 




' " 

1:2,121.8 $2,780.1 

10.0 

18.7 


Especially large inerotises w(?r(^ n^corded in the 
petroleum, eluMiiical, textile, building materials, 
steel, aiiioinohile and electrical c<tiui)mont indus- 
tries. The proiits and return on net wortli of the 


enterprises included in the calculation are shown 
in Table 6 below. 

Foreign Trade. An Outstanding feature of United 
States foreign trade in 1948 was the narrowing gap 
between exports and imports due to the decline of 
the former and the substantial increase in the lat- 
ter. During the calendar year of 1948, shipments of 
American goods, totaling $12,614 million, were 
18 percent smaller than the record volume of 
1947, while imports, reaching a record high of 
$7,070 million, were 23 percent above the 1947 
level. The deficit of foreign nations in their trade 
with the United States was reduced to less than 
$5,600 million for die year as compared with $9,- 
600 million the year before. This trend was due, on 
the one hand, to partial recovery abroad, which 
made possible an expansion of exports, and, on the 
other, ^ to numerous exchange and import restric- 
tions imposed by foreign countries in order to re- 
duce tile large deficit in their balance of payments 
with the United States. 

The gap between imports from and exports to 
this country was made up in part by gold ship- 
ments to tile United States, which totaled approxi- 
mately $1,500 million during the year, but mainly 
through American loans and grants under the 
European Recovery Program (ERP) and special 
arrangements. The largest declines in foreign pur- 
chases here were in consumer goods, while special 
efforts were made to maintain die high level of 
imports of industrial and agricultural machinery, 
fuel and raw materials. 

Shipments to virtually all the major trading areas 
declined substantially from the 1947 level, with 
the steepest drop recorded in the case of Eastern 
Enroiioan countries due largely to the tightening of 
export controls after Mar. 1, 1948. Agreements 
were concluded with a number of nations provid- 
ing for mutual tariff reductions under the Trade 
Agreements Program, which was extended for one 
year by the 80lh Congress of the United States. 

— Samuel S. Shipman 


CALIFORNIA. A Pacific State. Area: 158,693 sq. mi. 
Population: (July 1, 1948) 10,031,000, compared 
with ( 1940 census) 6,907,387. Chief cities: Sacra- 
mento (capital), 105,958 inhabitants in 1940; Los 
Angeles, 1,504,277. See Agriculture, Educatton, 
Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universities 
and Colleges, Vital Statistics, etc. 

Legislation. The California Legislature convened 
in its first annual budget session March 1 and ad- 
journed March 27 after considering a record budget 
for the ensuing year of $919,943,000. Included in 
appropriations was $50,000,000 from the general 
fund for additional school buildings in needy school 
districts. The automobile tax of 1% percent of value 
was raised to 2 percent, the proceeds to be distrib- 
uted among cities and counties of the State. 

Other enactments included establishment of day- 
light saving time for one year to save power and 
water; a law to protect die public from financially 
irresponsible motorists; and provision for a<l<iition- 
al child care and migratory farm labor facinties. In 
the November election, the people adopted a pro- 
posal designating the lieutenant governor-elect as 
succes.sor to the governor-elect in case of deatli or 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $860,576,000; total ex- 
penditure, $691,699,000. -I 

Elections. Truman carried the State and won the 
25 electoral votes in a close contest with Dewey. 
Running behind his expected strength, Wallace re- 
ceiveii loss than five percent of the popular vote. 
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There were no Statewide races for Soiuilorial or 
State oiSce. In contests for House souls, Dcuiioorals 
won 10 and Republicans 13, a of ouo for the 
Democrats. Tlie California first and lonlh ('onj'n'S- 
sional districts were the only ones iu tlu’s country 
in 1948 in which incumbout J^oinoc^rals wt'vo rt*- 
placed by Republicans. , 

Officers, 1948 . Governor, Earl Warre^j; laiail. 
Governor, Goodwin J. Knijj;hl; ScM'relary of Stale, 
Frank M. Jordan; Attorney Ckau'ral, k'recl N. Ilovv- 
ser; State Treasurer, Charles Cr. Jolinson; Stale 
Controller, Thomas If. Kuehel; nireclor of Fi- 
nance, James S. Doan. 


CAMEROONS, British. A United Nations Trust ‘‘n^rri- 
tory in British West Africa, aduunislored by CJreat 
Britain. Area: 34,081 scpiare miles. Populaliou 
(1944 est.) 925,800. On lowland ])laiilations, palm 
kernels, cacao, rubber, fruits, and nuts ar(' j^rown. 
Uplands produce uiahoj'atiy and otlu'r IiuiIwt. For- 
eign Trade (1948): imports .Cl 12,720; exports 
S17>321. Prindiial exports w<‘ro 4,5S3 tons of ba- 
nanas, 1,597 tons of cocoa, and 001 tons of palm 
kernels. Finance (1945-46 c\sl.): nn’tMiue ,635,- 
551; expenditure .6201,230. The Tru.st I'erritory is 
administered as a part of Nigeria. 


CAMEROONS, French. A Trust T<^rrilory of ihc^ Unit- 
ed Nations in western Africa, a(lmiuisl(‘n*d by 
France. Area: 166,489 s<inart* luih's. Native poxm- 
lation (1946): 2,816,000; European 3,9iSl, of 
whom 2,848 wer<i French. (Japilal: Yaotuule ( 1046 
pop. 50,000). Education ( 1945): 313 std tools with 
43,023 pupils. Livestock tjan. I, 1946): I million 
oxen and 25,000 asses. Track' (1946) : imports 
1,005 million francs; exports 1,005 million francs. 
The principal exports were: cocoa (33,196 tons); 
palm kemds (26,199 tons); timber (42,831 tons); 
coffee (5,898 tons); bananas (4,378 tons); and 
rubber (3,987 tons). 

Government. General budget estimates (1944): 
revenue 349,942,000 francs; exp(‘ndilnre 288,677,- 
000 francs (franc averaged U.S.JiiO.O().S4 in 1946- 
47). A High Commissionc^r assisted by tin deetod 
representative Assembly heads the administration. 
The Territory is represented by 2 deputies in the 
National Assembly, 3 councilors in the Council of 
the Republic, and 5 delegates in the French Union, 
High Commissioner: Reno lloffherr. 


^CANADA. A Dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, comprising nine i)rovinccs and 
two territories. ( See separate articles on the i^rov- 
inces and territories.) Capital: Ottawa. 

Areo and Population. The total land area of Can- 
ada amounts to 3,462,103 square miles. In the 


Provinces and 
Territories 

Princo "Pri'-nH T.«'l.nrd . . . 

Nova .'•'•'(•r 

New Hi'.m vi.-I: 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British ro’”Ti‘b’'x 
Yukon T' • • ■ 01 . 
Northw-'l Ti :•:! oil ■ 

Canada 


Itand area 
eg. miles 
2.184 
20,743 
27,473 
523,860 
363.282 
219,723 
237,970 
248,800 
359,279 
205,340 
1.253,438 

”3,402,103 


Population 
1041 1040 est. 

95,047 93,000 

577,902 6:5.5.000 

457,401 503,000 

3,331,882 3,792.0rK) 

3,787,055 4,207,000 

729,744 757,000 

895,092 854.000 

700,169 840.000 

817,801 1,082,000 

4,914 8,000 

12,028 16.000 


11,600,655 12,883,000 


E companying table are shown the land areas and 
e populations (1941 census and 1948 estimate), 
; provinces and territories, together with the to- 
Is for Canada. 

Chief cities (pop., 1941 census): Montreal 


(without suburbs), 963,007; Toronto, 6(i7,457» 
Vaiicouvi'r, 275,353; Wiimipc'g, 22I,9()0; Humil- 
lon, 166,367; Ottawa (capital), 15-1,951; Ouehcc 
150,757; Wimlsor, 105, .311. Immi-r.c.i.ni, june I 
1917, to June 1, 90.009 iM i;,.* uhiirponl 

ulatinn iu H)!!, 5,71.5,90-1 wrvr of British origin 
(English 2,i)68,.|02, Scottish 1,403,974, Irish 
l,;in7.70;», (»ihcr 75,82(i) ami 3,48.3,0.38 of Vmich 
origin. 

Education and Rolicfion. I'lh'tiu'tiiary ami secondary 
(iducaliou is almost <'nlircly stale-controlled in all 
provinces cxci'pl (dm*lu'(\ wlu'rc most schools arc 
.sc(*lariaii. Canada h;is 6 stat(‘ utiivrr;itio«; and 12 
imh'pcndfiil univ(‘r!;ilics. Si'luad cnrollnu'nt in 
194.5: pro\incialK ciMiliijlh'cl schools, 2,130,17.'5; 
l)rival<4v-(‘oiilrolh‘d .scimols. 1.30, 5!M; univcrsilicH 
ami colleges, 1 10,8f)2; Dominion Indian .seltools 
(1946), 18,80.5. 

'rlu' priiuM'pal leliidmis ".o'ni'*. in Canad.i at' tlio 
1941 (’enSJts w<Te‘: ItDin.m ( liholics, 4,800,895; 
United Clmrelj, 2,204,87.5; Anglii*ans. I,751,ItS8; 
Presbvlt'rians. 829,147; Baptists, 48.3, .592, and Lu- 
ihcr.uis, 401,i.5.‘h 

Production. Mannfac'tnring had tin* inaior place 
in the t'conomy of (lamula, with a gross value of 
prodnets of mor<' than .$8,000 million. Iron and 
its prodnets lt*d tli<‘ list, with vegetahh* products 
srroml, and wood and paper products third. Index 
of imluslrial activity in Ang.usl ( 1937 ■ 100) was 
152. lnd('.K (»f imluslrial e:npl<wmenl in Oetoher 
(1926 100), 202.6. 

Final cslunates (Nov. 1948) for grain prodno- 
tion: wlu'ul, 393,300,000 bu; oats, 357,703,000 
bn.; barley, 154,603, ()()() !m. Iiuh'X of farm pur- 
clia.sing power, Jtim' I, 1947 Jnm' I, 1948 ( 193.5- 
39 ' • 100), 20.5. L(*udiug iniiu‘rals: gold, copper, 
nickel, lead, /iuc, aslx'slos. 

Foroign Trado. Th<* 1947 figures for foreign trade 
were as follows: lolal, .$5,.*»85,700,000 (higlu'Sl on 
record); imports $2, .580, 000 .000; (‘xporls, $2,808,- 
000,000. FavorabU' balanc*', all c’ouutrics, $237,- 
000,000; di'bit l)alanc<* wilb llu* Unilc<l Slates, 
$918,100,000; favorabh' balance with llu' United 
Kingdom, .$.501,000,000; lu'iiu'ipal expert, wheat 
and flour. In ScpUMiibc-r. 1948, trade was running 
above the 1947 ligun' atul Ibe dt'li(*it with the 
United Stales was (liininishing. 

Transportation. Total smg.le track iiiilcai'c (1946), 
42,335; air passengers c:irri<‘<l, .508, ‘)n7. S(‘agoing 
vessels enhTing Canadian ports in 1946, 30,367,- 
000 tons; coastal vcssids, 74.5 ,.5.59 ,01 4 tons. 

Finance. The fiscal year tMalimi Mar. 31, 1948 
showed a surplus of $670,()00,00(). Total r(‘v<‘mies 
for 1948-49 were eslimal<*d at $2,644,0()0,0()(), 
with a surplus of $489, 000, 000 over esUuuited ex- 
penditures. The gross unnuiturcd funded debt on 
Mar. 31, 1948, was $15,9.57,381,000. 

Governmont. Kxec'ulive pow't'r is <‘xt‘r(*is(*d in the 
King's name by the Governor (huu'ral of Canada, 
acting through a n'sponsibit: niiuislry. la'gislalivo 
power rests in a Barlianu'iit of two hbmscs; a S<^n- 
utc of 96 membors unpoiul(‘d for lilc. by tlic (Jov- 
emor General on aclvic'e of llie (hil)im'l, and a 
House of Commons of 245 irn'inlxTS <'leel(^d for 
five years (unless the Cov(*rmn<'nl is dis, solved 
earlier) by popular universal suffrage', Urn nine 
Provinces have a largo nK'asunn of loc’ul autonomy, 
with a separate parliament and adminislraliou for 
each. Governor General in 1948, Visconnl Ah'x- 
ander (installed Apr. 12, 1946). Party in i)Ower, 
Liberal. Prime Minister (to Nov. 15, 1048), Wil- 
liam L. MacKcnzie King; (afler Nov, 15), f^ouis 
St. Laurent. Secretary of State for Exli'rnal Affairs 
(to Sept. 10), Louis St. Laurent; (after Sept. 10), 
Lester B. Pearson. 
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Events, 1948. William Lyon MacKenzie King, 
Liberal Prime Minister of Canada 1921-26; 1926- 
30; 1935-1948, who had served his country under 
Queen Victoria and four kings, gave up his post to 
Liberal Leader Louis St. Laurent on November 15. 
King announced in the spring that his ofBce was 
soon to be surrendered. It was obvious that the 
73-year-old Prime Minister felt the effects of the 
strenuous years, but he was in good health when 
he reached Paris on September 20 for the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

When King wont to London for the meeting of 
Dominion Prime Ministers on October 11-22, he 
became too ill to attend, and St. Laurent, Acting 
Prime Minister, loft Ottawa for London at once to 
serve as King's deputy. King received the various 
Prime Ministers iii his hold suite while the con- 
ference was in session, and on October 25 the Earl 
ojF Alhlone, Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, wont to his suite to award him the University’s 
degree of Doctor of Laws. King returned to Ottawa 
on November 7 witli St. Laurent, improved in 
health and ready for the surrender of the premier- 
ship to his Liberal colleague and deputy a few days 
later. 

Canada Abroad. Canada was active in the confer- 
ence of Dominion JViine Ministers, although the 
MacKcnzie King tradition was one of extremely 
loose Commonwealth bonds. St. Laurent was one 
of the three heads of tlu^ old IDoininions (Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand) who hivited repre- 
sentative's of tlie Irish Covc^rnment to come to 
ChoqiKTS on Oclobc^r 17 to discuss the details of 
Eire’s contemplated severance of Commonwealth 
tics. 

Canadian Transport Minister Chevrier, loader of 
the Canadian delegation to the UN General As- 
sembly in the autumn, was one of the more out- 
spoken critic's of Soviet policy with respect to the 
Berlin crisis. On November 11 he spoke of the So- 
viet Govornmcjut as "'ch^libcrately twisting facts” 
and “adding fuel to the flames.” Canada itself, eager 
to bo enrollcxl on the .side of peace, on Novem- 
ber 15 oilered lh(^ Security Council, through Gen- 
eral A. G. L. Mc'Naughlou, a plan for an armistice 
and negotiated peace in Palestine, 

John Erskinc Read was eleetcd one of the judges 
on the International (Jourt of Justice by the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly in Oc- 
tober. Ambassador Dana Wilgrcss was elected 
chairman at the mcoiing of the countries partici- 
pating in the Genova Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in the session of August 17 at Geneva, Switz- 
erland. 

Relations with Brvfoin. Canadian-British conversa- 
tions in 1948 were largely concerned with die trade 
problem. At the beginning of the year the Anglo- 
Canadian trade agreement of 1947 went into effect, 
with the wheat agreement continued and Britain 
paying higher iirices for Canadian bacon, beef, 
cheese, and eggs. The resulting deficit was met 
partly by drawing on the Canadian credit to Brit- 
ain and partly by paying Canada in American dol- 
lars, of wliich there was at the opening of the year 
an acute shortage. 

Although Britain agreed to take all Canada s sur- 
plus of the four agricultural commodities for 1949, 
the terms of iiayment were arranged only for three 
months ahead. By the middle of March Canada 
heard with some dismay British Minister of Food 
Strachey’s statement that Britain could not con- 
tinue the existing rate of spending on Canadian 
food. The second year of sales of Canadian wheat 
to Britain under the Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment passed satisfactorily, however, and Bntish 


Food Minister Strachey told the press that Canada 
would remain the chief wheat supplier in 1948 and 
1949. 

There was no doubt that financial and economic 
relations between the two countries were deterio- 
rating as the summer passed. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Chancellor of die Exchequer, left London 
on September 19 with a party of experts from the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade on a mission to 
Ottawa. Two days later the talks were opened with 
a Cabinet committee consisting of Acting Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce Howe, Minister of Agriculture Gardiner, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs Pearson, and 
Minister of National Revenue McCann. 

By September 24 the tallcs were over. The ojfficial 
statement said that a continuing committee of rep- 
resentatives of the two countries would be set up 
to meet regularly in Ottawa and London for the 
full exchange of information. Canadians hoped that 
the further statement tliat both governments would 
do everything possible to avoid any sudden change 
in the pattern of trade meant that there would be 
no furflier sudden cancellations of contracts such 
as the British found necessary when their dollar 
position grew worse. Sir Stafford said repeatedly 
that food contracts between Canada and Britain 
would not be affected immediately, but he ad- 
mitted that ultimately a reduction in die amount 
of food bought by Britain from Canada would be 
unavoidable. 

Relations with the United States. Canadian discus- 
sions with the United States centered on the dollar 
shortage and on defense. Canada entered the year 
with the most acute shortage of American dollars 
in its history and fresh limitations on the importa- 
tion of American goods except for industrial neces- 
sities. On January 6 Finance Minister Douglas Ab- 
bott left Ottawa for Washington to discuss finan- 
cial matters witli the United States and to complete 
arrangements for an Export-Import Bank cremt of 
$300,000,000 which had been promised by the 
United States in the autumn. 

The loan agreement was signed in Washington 
on January 8. It was stipulated in the agreement 
that half of the funds were to go for the purchase 
of United States machineiy and equipment and tlie 
other half for essential industrial raw materials. By 
October the situation was improved, and Abbott 
announced that Canada would not need to draw 
further on the Export-Import Bank credit, of which 
only $140,000,000 had been used. By this time 
Canadian foreign exchange reserves had reached 
$742,000,000, as compared with the low point of 
$461,000,000 touched in December, 1947. 

Canada’s efforts to sell more in the United States 
had a good measure of success in 1948, but the bar- 
riers of American tariffs and subsidies still operated 
against Canada. Finance Minister Abbott told the 
New England Council in Boston in November that 
unless Canada’s annual sales of about $1,000 mil- 
lion to the United States could be brought closer 
to Canada’s annual purchases of about $2,000 inil- 
lion Canada would have to take further restrictive 
measures. Nevertheless American pressure forced 
Canada to stop sales of potatoes in the United 
States after the end of November. 

Canadian-American Defense. Common defense 
plans were pushed in the last part of the year. 
American Secretary of Defense James Forrestal was 
in Ottawa on August 16 for a meeting with the 
Defense Committee of tlie Canadian Cabinet, at 
which Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, head of tihe 
Canadian-United States Joint Defense Committee, i 
was present. Forrestal and Canadian Defense Min-^iiJ 
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ister Brooke Glaxton went togetber to OjrdonsbnrK 
on August 17 to conmicmorato tlu* «-y(Nir-okl 
Roosevelt-King Ogclcnslnirg (lc*<‘laration which 
brought their governmonis into a pcrniau<‘nt jomt 
defense agreement ^ . w*. 

In the middle of November Canadian Munster 
of Trade and Conjinorcc C. D. flowo went to 
Washington, ostensibly to discuss slanclar<li/.a(ion 
in arms, a "‘common pattern” in aircraft, and Auut- 
ican orders for military cqnipnionl in Caiiada. It 
was at this time that C^anacla, the United States, 
and Britain signed in Washington an agr<‘(‘nicnt to 
standardize the threads in nuts, bolls, and scr(‘ws. 

Prime Minister St. Tianrent was hiiown to be 
sympathetic with a Norlli Allaniic Defense pa('t. 
A Canadian rcpresenlative was prcs(mt wlu*n 
agreement on siicli a pact was reat'hed in fiondon 
on November 10 by (lolegates iif the five W<\stern 
Union powers and the llnit<id Slat<‘s. On Novtin- 
ber 25 Gen. McNanghlon, Canada's lUTiuaniMil 
delegate to the UN St^enrity (Jonneil as wtdl as 
head of the Catiadian-Unit<Kl StaU'S Joint n<*fcns<i 
Committee, issued a 2t)-page. stat<‘nienl in wiiieli 
he said that Canada ga^'e Us full support to the 
idea of a North Atlantic' Allianee. 

The Doiiarlmcnt of National Defcuise look an 
unprec'edented sU^p on Novcunlx'r 25 in annonn<‘ing 
tlial a Canadian naval foree had hccni sevc'rt'ly 
mauled by United State's snhinariiu's of tlu' nt'Wi'Sl. 
type, during a two-day test at sea. 'I'herc^ was no 
seereey about lh<> holding of the* tests, which wt‘r<^ 
announcc'cl c'arlicT as oec'urring oif lh<» Nova Scotia 
coast on Novc'inlx'r 17 and 18. 'Hu' Defense' Do- 
partnii'nl' announcc'd that similar tests had liecm 
held ciirlic'r off Newfoundland, with like results. 
Canada's existing Ilocit was dc'sigiuxl almost wholly 
for escort purr^oses. 

Canada and BCA. In June CJauada bc^eame the 
second-largest supplier of goods autborizcjd for 
purchase undc'r I lie Marsluill I’hin. 'I’wo reprc'sentu- 
tives of the Bank of Canada and an ollicial of the 
Dcsparlincnt of K.xlcrnjd Adairs went to Washing- 
ton in April to get first-hand infonnation about the* 
arrangeinonls then in progress, Canadian authori- 
<<alions included wheat, flour, bacon, cheese, beef, 
k^acl, coppc'r, aluminum, zinc, and wood pulp. Ca- 
tiadian authorizations to October 15 were $327,- 
f)()0,00(). 

Nowfoundland*s Status, In tho autumn stops wcrc 
taken in Ottawa to arrange the terms of Newfound- 
land's entry into the Dominion of Canada as tho 
tenth province. In a referendum held on July 22 a 
majority of Newfoundland's voters prcferrccl entry 
into the Canadian Confederation to the alternative 
constitutional choices. On Oolober 6 tlie New- 
foundland delegates sent to Ottawa to perfect tlic 
terms of union, which must then be submitted to 
the Canadian Parliament, held their first meeting 
with the Canadian delegates, to which they wcrc 
welcomed by Acting Prime Minister St. Laurent. 

At this time Premier Duplessis of Quebec pro- 
tested, as he had done earlier, against the inclu- 
sion of Newfoundland withotit tho consent of the 
Province of Quebec. Duplessis criticized the finan- 
cial burdens to be accepted by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and emphasized particularly Quebec's 
dispute with Newfoundland over the boundaries 
of Labrador, about which he believed that Quebec 
could sue. 

In the course of the prolonged discussions at Ot- 
tawa the Newfoundland representatives appear to 
have asked for expenditures for services which 
would add materially to the Ottawa Treasury's 
estimate of $15 million as tiie net cost to Canada. 
The negotiations were secret, however, and the 
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public was lold lilth* about tlu* ‘hnauy subjects” 
discMissccl. 

Party Conventions, Aff<'r llu* <‘ml iu tluMstmmu'r of 
om* of the l('ss cve'ulful s<'ssi(ms of Parliamenl, two 
of the political iiarli<*s. tlu* Lilx'rals aiul llj<‘ (Jo- 
opt'ralive Couunoiiwcaltb Kcdcratiou, lu'ld their 
resiu'ctive national {’onvc'ntions. Louis St. Lanronl, 
al that linn* Minister for L\t(’rnal Alfairs, won the 
leafltTsIiip of llu* Lilu'ral Party by a large* inajorily 
:ill(‘r enil\ oiu* vote. Ills election had tlu* <*mphatio 
approval of the outgoing h‘acl<T, 1‘riiiu* Minister 
King, who had lu*ld the pc'silion rsaelly 29 years, 
'rho i)lalh>nu adopted by tin* Libcial Parly was in 
llu* main eon.sist(*nt with existing (Jov(*rmneut 
policy. 

Later iu August tlu! (KIP’ (( lo operaliv(* Clom- 
iuouw<*aIlh l*\*d(‘ration) hehl its bieutiial conv<‘n- 
tiou in Winnipeg. 'The delej’ates bad sharp dilfer- 
t*ae<‘,s of opinion nxer pnblie ownership, parlieulur- 
ly tlu* nation, ili.'ine, of tlu* eliark'red ( ei)iiun<*rcial) 
banks, hill in (In- <*iul banks, railways, coal, pri- 
mary sit'd, meal i>a**kin.g, lann in»p(enu‘nl, h'rti- 
Ir/tT, and fiit*! and i«)Wer imhislru'S wert* iuelnded 
in ibt^ uationali/atiou t>roi»ram. Kornu*r It'ader and 
Dirty IVt'Sidt'ul M. J. (Iolw<*ll was g,ivc*u a furllier 
two- yt'ar tt'nn. 

The IVogrt'ssivt* (lonservalive eoiivt'iilion was 
opt'iu'd in Ottawa on Seiitt'inber 80. John bracken, 
rt'.liring lt*atlt‘r, was siu'ceetled by Premier Cx'orge 
Drew of Ontario, wIiom* iinnuMlialt* task was new 
to nnsign Ins prt'iuitTslup and set'k a seal in the 
Iloust* of Oommons. 'Pbe parly oppost'il further 
et'ulralizalion in Ottawa and .supporltnl a loIt*raut 
attitudt* towards n*spon.sil»lf lmHines.s <*nl<‘rprise. 
All parlit's vvt'n* aetivtJy preparing for tlx* general 
elcelion diu* within a lew months, 

(lahiix'l ehangt'S in PMH inelndt'd llu* apneinl- 
meuf in S(‘pt(*mlx*r of L(*ster Ik Pearson, Amba.ssa- 
dor in Wasninglon froni I0'I5 to P) (0. as Secretary 
of Stalt* for Mxlernal Alfairs in phus* of St. Lam't*nt, 
who st'rvcd as Acting Prime Minisl<‘r ami Minister 
of Justict* for two months !»efor<^ lu* rt‘i)lact‘d King 
as Prime Minislt‘r in Novcmlx*r; Stuart Oarson, for- 
mtrr i^rcnuer of Manitoba, us Justict* Minister, and 
Ut)borl Winliu’s t)f Nova St'olia as Minister of Ue- 
eonslnu^litm and Supply. In provincial elt'otious the 
National Union Parly won in (dnebcc, the Liberal 
Party iu New brimswit'k, Social <Irt*tlil in .Mberia, 
and Progressivt*. Con.scrva lives in llu^ province of 
Ontario. 

Interna/ Bconamy. Prict* <*t‘ilings \y<*rt* iciinposcd 
on meal and bulter in January, afttT llic public 
learned the news of liut l»iglu*r prices to lx* paid 
by Britain for Canadian agrifullmal prodm*ts and 
began to x^ush up prices acoordinglv. I’rict^ ct*ilings 
wore rtxmpt>s(*d on brtuid and hard wlu'ut (lour on 
August jy at the levt'ls in cIlVcl July 31, when 
domestic wheat was raistxl from $1.55 to $2 a 
bushel and a Covornnu'nt subsitly of d5 cents a 
bushel was announced for wlusit flour in ordt^r to 
prevent an advance in the prit't* of l)rt*a<l. On Oc- 
tober 22 rout ceilings wt*rc* raistxl but llu^ controls 
were extended. 

Improvement in the supply of Amcrican-pro- 
dxiccd consumer goods btx'anu* ix>.s;:iblc in the lat- 
ter iDurt of the year. At the beginning of August the 
25 percent excise tax aimomu'od lalt; in UM7 for 
electric refrigerators, vacuum clcum*rs, automo- 
biles, radios, and otlujr nu'clianical pnxlucls was 
removed. On October 18 Financ<? Minister Abbott 
announced a seasonal lifting of rc'siriflionj; on the 
importation of fruits and vegelablt'S, Ixit'tiusc of 
the sttiady improvement of the .situation with re- 
spect lo supifiies of American dollars. By Novem- 
ber 1 the fruit terminals offered a w<dcome sight 
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to Canadians, and fruit and vegetable prices were 
Ming. 

Ontario s power shortage became critical in No- 
vember, and morning and afternoon blackouts were 
ordered in order to save electricity. As inconven- 
iences increased, controversy over the cause of 
shortage became acrimoinotis. Some of it centered 
around the conspicnotis politic'al figure of George 
Drew, former prcanicT of Ontario and new leader 
of the Progressive C()n.s(?rvalivcs. Inactivity with 
respect to })<)wcr was alleged by his opponents. 
The S('pl<'ml)(T, 1948, number of the Canadian 
Statistical Hcoiew, imblished by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, attributed tlic shortage to in- 
creased use of power and low rainfall in 1948. 

Immigration, Canada's iniiiiigralion plan, which 
included provision for displaced persons, was con- 
tinued in 1948. Resources Minister James Glen an- 
nounced in March that the pjlans made in 1948 
would result in 100, 000 immigrants for Canada. 
British immigrants to the number of 12,000 were 
expected to cross on tlie austerity liner Aquitania, 
which was to mak<^ J I trips for that purpose. Neth- 
erlands linos tfijinnod to bring 10,000 Dutch farm- 
ers. One thousand displaced persons from tempo- 
rary camps in Gcinnany sailed in April. In Sep- 
t(mhcr Iluniphn'y Mitchell, Minister of Labor, 
iiiformc'd the Gcjiicral Council of the International 
Refugee Organization at Geneva that 30,000 refu- 
gees and displaced i^ersons had been assimilated 
in Canada since the end of the war. 

As the year progrcsstxl the plans broadened. In 
September Canada placed French citizens on the 
same footing as those of the United States and the 
favored Jilmpirc countries. An employment service 
was opened in London to advise intending immi- 
grants on the work available in Canada in the oc- 
cupations for which they were fitted. 

— ^Alzada Comstock 

CANADIAN LITERATURE. The quantity of output of 
Canadian publishing houses in 1948 was well up 
to recent levels but it was a thin year for both fic- 
tion and poetry written in English, though several 
noteworthy works in biography and history ap- 
peared. By comparison the novels published By 
French-language writers of Quebec province stood 
out more prominently than usual. Les Plouffes, a 
second novel by Roger Lemelin, brought new lau- 
rels to the young French-Canadian whose earlier 
work, Au pied ae la pente douce (1944), now 
translated into English as The Town Below was 
awarded a prize by the Academic Frangaise and 
earned him a Guggenlieim Fellowship. Les Plouffes 
has already been tentatively hailed by literary crit- 
ics of Quebec as the greatest novel in French- 
Canadian literature. 

Hugh MacLennan, one of Canada's few full-time 
professional novelists, chose for the theme of his 
third novel, The Precipice, the sharp contrast be- 
tween the tempo and mores of New York City and 
those of a tranquil Canadian town on the border 
of Lake Ontario. This novel was favorably re- 
viewed by several American critics. Mazo de la 
Roche, another professional, who startled the Ca- 
nadian writing world in 1927 by wiiming the At- 
lantic Monthly prize with Jalna, continueoT the long 
saga of the Whiteoaks family witli Mary Wakefield, 
Morley Callaghan, a Canadian who owes some- 
thing to the Hemingway tradition, broke a long 
silence with The Varsity Story, a fictional study 
of the University of Toronto. 

Philip Child's The Village of Souls is a tale of 
New France, while Olive i^ox in Red River Shad- 
ows again exemplifies the preference of Canadian 


novelists for historic settings — ^her romance goes 
back to the early days of the Selkirk Setdement. 
The Aging Nymph is a light-hearted war story of 
the Canadians in Italy: the author, A. J. EDiott 
served there during the Second Great War as a 
member of the Air Force. The Rich Man by Henry 
Kreisel is another first novel and has its setting in 
Vienna. Kreisel is a refugee from the Nazis now 
on the staff of a Canadian prairie university. 

In poetry there were several collections by well- 
known writers, notably The Strait of Anian by 
Earle Birney, The Rocking Chair and Other Poems 
by A. M. Klein, who here turns aside from his 
self-avowed Jewishness to picture the French- 
Canadian scene, and All Pooh' Day and Other 
Poetns by Audrey Alexandra Brown. A new voice 
is that of Douglas Le Pan, a graduate of Oxford, 
whose work is sometimes in the vein of T. S. Eliot, 
and whose treatment of the Canadian scene in 
The Wounded Prince has won encomiums on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The best biographies were of non-Canadian sub- 
jects. A Studij of Goethe By Barker Fairley, Mat- 
thew Arnold by E. K. Brown, and a life of Rupert 
Brooke, entitled Red Wine of Youth by the novelist 
and poet Arthur Stringer. A lively memoir of the 

t reat Canadian editor, J. W. Dafoe was written 
y George V. Ferguson, editor of the Montreal 
Star. Another book of keen interest to journalists 
was (CP) The Story of The Canadian Press by 
M. E. Nichols, for many years head of the Van- 
couver Province. 

Vincent Massey, one-time Canadian Minister to 
Washington and long Canada’s High Commissioner 
at London, explored national concepts in On 
Being Canadian. The Owl Pen by Kenneth Wells 
is a sort of Canadian The Egg ana I. Paul Hiebert 
won tlie Stephen Leacock award for humor with 
Sarah Binks, a rich satire on a rural songstress. In 
the fost volume of a trilogy to be known as Canada 
and the Second Great War Col. C. P. Stacey pro- 
vided an authentic chronicle of Canada's Anny, 
1939-45. Thomas H. Raddall, Canada's leading 
historical novelist, turned to straight history to 
write Halifax, Warden of the North in anticipation 
of the bicentenary of the founding of die Nova 
Scotia seaport in 1749. 

French-Canadian works of note, in addition to 
Les Plouffes, included Au deld des Visages, hy 
Andr6 Giroux, a philosophical inquiry into naurder; 
La Minuit by Felix-Antoine Savard, a poetic idyll 
of the Tadoussac country; Circuit 29 by Rene Chi- 
coine, one of the rare French-Canadian incursion 
into detective fiction; Les Desirs et les Jours by 
Robert Charbonneau, a book of poems; and Riuo- 
ges de VHomme by Alain Grandbois. Belles-lettres 
and criticism were strongly represented by works 
written by Roger Duhamel and Jean Bruchesi. 

Canadian letters suffered a severe loss on Octo- 
ber 7th in the death of Pelham Edgar (see Ne- 
crology), dean of Canadian literary critics. 

— ^Wilfrid Eggleston 

CANARY ISLANDS. An archipelago off the coast of 
Rio de Oro in northwest Africa, compming two 
provinces of Spain: (1) Las Palmas (the islands 
of Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, and 
the islets of Alegranza, Roque del Este, Roque del 
Oeste, Gradosa, Montana Clara, and Lobos), area, 
1,565 square miles; population (July 1, 1947), 375,- 
744; capital. Las Palmas (157,548 inhabitants) on 
Gran Canaria. (2) Santa Cruz de Tenerife (the 
islands of Tenerife, Palma, Gomera, and Hierr^, 
area, 1,329 square miles; population (July 1, 1947h 
401,283; capital, Santa Cruz de Tenerife (79,928 
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inhabitants). Las Palmas is an important shipping: 
and tourist center. Coffee, com, millet, sn«iir euno, 
manioc, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, cotton, itidigo, 
and castor oil are produced. 

CANTON ISLAND. An atoll of tho Pluxinix group ( ft® 
to 5®S. and 170® to 175"W.) in ihv. cciitral Pac'ilio, 
which with Enderbury Island of tlu; saim* group, is 
under the joint control of Gnxil Hrilain and th<* 
United States ( Anglo-U.S.A. Pac't of Aug. 10, 
1938, and Notes of Apr. 6, 1039), Canton is 20 
miles in circumforeuoo and luis a land mass of 
from 60 to 600 yards wide which c.n<'loK<‘s a lagoon 
9 miles in diameter. Enderbury is 2.6 niil<‘S hmg 
and 1 mile wide. Canton is an imporlaut port of 
call for the transpacific air stTvice. lu*lw(‘cn H(uw»- 
lulu and Auckland, New Zealand. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. A despondency of Portugal, 
320 miles west of Capo Verde, Knau‘h \Vt\st Afrit'a. 
The islands comprise tlu^ ftarlavMiuto (windward) 
groui) (Sao Vincont(\ Santo Anlao, Sat) Nit'olau, 
Santa Luzia, Sal, IJoavisla, Ilrauco, and Haso) and 
the Sotavonto (leeward) grotip (Santiago, Maio, 
Fogo, Brava, Hoi, and llonilio). I’olal ar<‘a, 1,657 
square miles; population (Dee, 1, 10-10), 181,280. 
Capital, Praia (on Santiago), 6,188 iiihalillaiils. 
Porto Grande, in Sao Vineentt', is an impoiiant 
fueling station for ships. The ehit^f products art* 
castor oil, mustard, colfee, orangtw, salt, ]>raiidy, 
and hides. Trade (10-1.6): imports MO,.6-1C>,odO 
escudos; exports 1-10,266,000 esetidos. l‘’iiuuu*o 
(1046 est. ): revt'uut* 24,687,000 estmdos; exptUKli- 
tore 22,240,000 escudos. Public d<*bt in 1046 to- 
taled 5,220,000 oscnidos (26.066 (‘seutlos txiuals 
U.S.fp). 

CARIBBEAN COMMISSION. The Pnssldtjnt on Mar. 4, 
1948, atscepted on behalf of (ho (Jnittxl Slates (Jov- 
ernmont the Agroonunit for tho Esial)lislun<»nt of 
the Caribbean Commission pursuant to lhd)lio Law 
431, 80lli Congniss. Ratification l)y tho four nu'in- 
her governments (Frauet*, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the linilc’d States) was com- 
pleted Aug. 6, 1048. Thus, tho Carihlioan Com- 
mission was formal]^ established as an advisory 
and consultative body on common social and eco- 
nomic matters to the four member govemnu-uls 
and the 15 non-self-govoming territories of tho 
Caribbean under their administration. Approxi- 
mately 5.5 million people live in the region covered 
by tho Commission s activities: Martini<pic, Guado 
loupe, French Guiana (Franco); Curavao, Aruba, 
Surinam (Netherlands); Bahamas, Barbados, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, L()cward 
Islands, Trinidad, Windward Islands (United King- 
dom); Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands (United States). 

The 16-member Commission is assi.stecl by two 
auxiliary bodies: tlie Caribbean Research Cotmcil 
and the West Indian Conference. The Central Sec- 
retariat, located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, con- 
tinued to service the Commission and its auxiliary 
bodies. The Commission held two meetings during 
the year-— tire Sixth at San Juan, Puerto Rico and 
the Seventh at Guadeloupe. 

Its major undertaking in 1948 was the comple- 
tion of the .first comprehensive survey of existing 
.and potential industries which has been made on 
a region-wide basis. A panel of four experts (one 
from each National Section) collected basic factual 
data on industries, including such items as produc- 
tion records; kind and source of raw materials; fi- 
nancial iprocedures; availability of fuel, power, la- 
markets; and communications. 

Industnal Development and Economic Produc- 
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livily’* formed the* (’(*utf;d (he'tne* of the Third Saq. 
sion of the* \Ve‘Sl hxliau ( he-ld iu Gimde- 
loupe, lh*p. I M, 1048, with the .^survey as 
basis of disciissieu). 

Tlio ( Jonuuisstem itmtituir.tteel tu(> (hwiccs do- 
signt'd to kce’p (:iirihhe‘an p#‘opl<s ctirre'nlly in- 
formed of aclvaneeiiienfs in m ie'niilie, t(*t*huical 
anel .seicial fiedds, te» make* them aware of the simi- 
larity 4)f their prohh'ins. and tlu* solutions to be 
found by cooniiuate'el efioit. The* first was the* cs- 
lal*h\hiai ni. during 1048, of a Monthhf IhtUtUn 
ptihlishetl iti the‘ hair lanj'.nage's of tin* ar<‘a. It is 
a .systt'inatu* ami c*ont inning moans t»f furnishing 
information em seie'utilie. edtieational, social, and 
<*eononiic (Ie\e4opmet)ts in, or r<4.itiug to, the am\, 
'The sectmd was tin* initi.gion ol a \v<M*kly radio 
program iu the* lour l.ue'na". ■. oi (In* ar(*a to supply 
ne*\\s 4)11 eMirve'Ut -.oi j.d nod rtonomh* e'VtnUs, 'The 
l(*rritt)rial gov<*rnment:; fnrni'di tinn* on the* air and 
commentalois. lr«*e* of i lian**", tin* Commission is 
r<*spemsihl<* for ee)lh‘< lini» tin* matcai.il. and for the 
writing and e*cHtim*; ol seiijit. 

‘rln* pressure* 4 4 rapnlly growing pi m)!!!.!! I on on 
limited agrieullnral re‘Muir<*e*'. is one ut tin* hn.sic 
(‘(‘tmoinh* prohle'iuf! of tin* Carilihean are*a. The 
Cennmission l•<^mph•le•li a prcliminaiv ‘.Indy of tho 
me>v<‘in<‘iil of population in the ( larihheau, includ- 
ing population growth, pre^.Mire*. and oMlm- migra- 
tory movements. Tin* .snr\e\ will en.dilc the (lom- 
mission to aseentain the* most finitful lint* of fur- 
tln‘r iininirv and eoorelin.itee! governmental action 
thre)n.".h the ageau’V ed (In* Commission. 

Re*uli/,ing that (la* basis h»r regional at'tion in 
aehi<*ving ensmoma* di*\rloi»mcnt <h*pen(ls upon a 
tliorongh knowleelge ol what ns'asueh and i’<*se*areh 
faeilitios exist, the tkinumssion lamadnal upon a 
.surv<*y of t‘sisting re*s<*areh institutions, t>rt)jects, 
and pe‘rsoma‘l in lla* are*a. 'I'la* rc'Stdis of this surx'ty 
will feu’m tin* nuideus of a pennanenl anel ju'tivo 
H<*.seareh Iidorm.ition Servaa* to la* malntaiiu'tl hy 
tlie Central St*ert»lari:it. 

7’he (Jomini.ssion eslahli,slu*d a statistiesd unit in 
the S<‘t‘ret'arial to eollee't, eollale*, analy/.e, and dis- 
tribute data on sut*h mallt*rs us trade, population 
Irouds, uud olIu‘r tov)ies of g<‘neral utility to gov- 
<5rmuents and hnsim*ss t-nh ipri .<*s. 

Prin<*ij)ul iMihlicalioiis of the Commis.siou in 1948 
wor<*: Heport of the (Uirihluuin (lommimon to the 
(ioovmmnits of tho h'tmrli lit‘pulilh\ thv Kinff^dom 
of tiu: Notherltnitlw tho Ihiited Kingf/t»in, tlw Unit* 
cd States' of Aiiiriini, for thr year lUIT: aiul In- 
dus'trial J hr>elojmrnt of Puerto Him am the Vir- 
gin Idands {Heport of the iluiietl Htates Hertlon), 

Tho Go-( Jlmirmtai of the < lommi.’.sion in 1948 
were a.s follows: Fnuu't*-- Pierre* Nether- 

lands— «l)r. J. (I. Kiedstra; Uniteel Kingelom — Sir 
Ihibert Kuiu'e (suet*eedetl S. A. Hammond who 
had been Acting C3o-Cliairman); and Unilt*d Slates 
—Ward M. Canaday (ai>polnl<*d to fill vacancy 
created hy death of Charles W. 'rmissig.) 

— Fuancrs M < j Rkyntoi .jxs 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENTS. Esfahlls'lied by Aiulr<*w 
Carnegie between 1806-1011, the organi'/alions 
listed h(‘low are dewoted to the furlln*ran<:e of 
pcac'o, education, knowledge* and research, 

Carnogie Corporation of Now York. ICslahlished by 
Andrew Gamcgie in 101 1 for the* advancement and 
dilbision of kmiwledg** and understanding among 
the people of tlui United Stale*, s* an<l (he British 
Dominio«.s and Colonics, this Corporation has a 
basic endowment of more than .$I3.6,()0(),(1()(), of 
which $12,0()(),00() is ai)plicahle in the* British Do- 
minions and Colonies. Its ineomt^ only i$ .subject 
to appropriation by the Trustees, 



Courtesy A. V. Roc Canada Limited 

JET AIRLINER. Tho Avro lype C. 102# designed and built by A. V. Roe Canada Limited# is a medium range transport. 



British Information Services 

HERMES# built by Handicy-Page in Great Britain for use by British airlines. This plane has a wing-span of 113 
feet# a length of 81 feet 6 inches# a gross weight of 75#000 lb.# and a top speed of 355 miles per hour. 



CANADAIR DC-4M-2, 
built In Canada under 
license from Douglas, 
this plane is powered 
with four Merlin engines 
built by Rolls-Royce. 

Photograph by 
Warren D. Shipp 





OLOSTER-METEOR jot aircraft climbing at spood, Tho piano is fiHotl wIMi two Boryl lurbojot*,, mcnlr l»y Mnt»opolit«n Vickers. 
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HANDLEY-PAGE HASTINGS, one of the new Royal Air Force transport oircroft, of» itv woy to join the Borlin airlift. 


AIRLIFT. Gorman work- 
inon loading o Hastings 
ploiu* with coal to be flowr 
into Borlin on tho airlift 

Vfiotm from firlfjsl 
iiifoimatlim SVrwct'. 






SKYROCKET, the U.S. Navy's lonce-likc Douglas built aircraft ciesigimU to luyh and oltitud®** 
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During the year ended Sept, 30, 1948, the Cor- 
poration appropriated $8,850,000 for other Carne- 
gie agencies, colleges and universities, education • 
in international a0airs, the social sciences, the ad- 
vancement of teaching, and for various other pur- 
poses. 

The Trustees of the Corporation are: Thomas S. 
Arbuthnot, W. Randolph Burgess, Vannevar Bush, 
Oliver C. Carmichael, CharJes Dollard, Morris 
Hadley, Devcrcux C. Josephs, Nicholas Kelley, 
Russell Leffin^ell, George C. Marshall, Margaret 
Carnegie Miller, Frederick Osborn, Arthur W, 
Page, Elihu Root, Jr., and Leroy A. Wilson. 

The officers of administration are: President, 
Charles Dollard; Secretary, Robert M, Lester; 
Treasurer, C, Herbert Leo. Office: 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Found- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie in 1910, the Endowment 
consists of a trust fund of $10,000,000, the revenue 
of which is lo bo administered to hasten the aboli- 
tion of international war. 

A special library containing 75,000 volumes on 
all aspects of public inlernational relations is main- 
tained in WasningLon. During the fiscal year ended 
Juno 30, 1948, the Endowment's income amounted 
to $795,328, which included grants of $61,362 
from dm Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
$3,850 from the Rockefeller Foundation. During 
this period the Eudowjnent expended $508,543 
which included cxp(jnditures from balances brought 
forward from previous years. 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees, John Foster 
Dulles; Vico-(!!luiirman, John W. Davis; President, 
Alger Hiss (ou leave); Acting President, James 
T. SholwcU, President's office: 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N.Y. Administrative office: 405 
West 117th St., Now York 27, N.Y. Washing- 
ton Branch: 700 Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. Paris Brandi: 173 Blvd. Saint-Germain, Paris 
VI. The 28 Trustees will hold their annual meeting 
in New York City, May 5, 1949, and their semi- 
annual meeting, Doc. 12, 1949, in Now York City. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, The. A foundation established in 1905 by An- 
drew Camegio, who gave an endowment of $10,- 
000,000 for paying retiring allowances and widows' 
pensions in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland, and for various other purposes in the 
field of higher education. Incorporated by Act of 
Congress in 1906, the Foundation received a fur- 
tlier gift of $5,000,000 from Mr. Camegio and ap- 
propriations totaling $13,250,000 for endowment 
and reserves from CariK^gic Corporation of New 
York. On June 30, 1948, its resources amounted to 
$14,871,380. In 1947-48, it disbursed $1,869,843 
for allowances and pensions. It awards no scholar- 
ships or aid of any kind. The Foundation's Annual 
Reports and Bulletins deal with many phases of 
hitler education. In 1947 its principal activities 
concerned the educational appraisal of individuals 
through new-typo tests and testing, particularly at 
the graduate level, and assisting in improvement of 
college teaching in the southern area tlirough lo- 
cally administered programs of grants-in-aid. 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham; Vice Chairman, Dr. Robert G. Sproul; 
Secretary, Dr. James B. Conant. President of the 
Foundation, Oliver C. Carmichael; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Howard J. Savage. Offices: 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N.Y. The 25 Trustees will hold 
their 44th annual mooting on Nov. 16, 1949. 

Carnegie Hero Fund. A Fund established in 1994 
by Andrew Carnegie to help those who have risked 
their lives to an extraordinary degree to save hu- 


man life, or to aid dependents of rescuers who have 
lost their lives in the performance of their deeds. 
The original endowment was $5,000,000; the 
amount expended to Sept. 30, 1948, $7,075,458. 
Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, President; C. B. Eber- 
sol, Assistant Secretary and Manager. Offices: 2307 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Carnegie Institute. This institute, founded and 
endowed by Andrew Carnegie in 1896, houses 
under one roof the central branch of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, with special departments 
covering technology, art, and music; the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, witih a representative and grow- 
ing collection of modem painting and sculpture, 
and with the distinction of having had the only 
annual international exhibition of paintings in the 
world, until this was necessarily suspended by 
World War II; the Carnegie Museum, covering 
the natural sciences and applied arts; and the 
Carnegie Music Hall, where from October to July 
free organ recitals are given twice a week. The 
Carnegie Institute building, a modification of the 
Italian Renaissance style, covers about four acres, 
and stands among the world s great works of ar- 
chitecture. Officers: President, James M. Bovard; 
Vice President, Roy A. Hunt; Secretary, Augustus 
K. Oliver; Treasurer, Thomas L. Orr. Headquar- 
ters: 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. An organiza- 
tion founded in 1902 by Andrew Carnegie “to en- 
courage in the broadest and most liberal maimer 
investigation, research, and discovery, and the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind." Income on investments for the year 1948 
amounted approximately to $1,500,000. 

Tlie Institution is now fully engaged in the con- 
duct of programs in the physical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, and historical research. Reassess- 
ment of objectives in the several divisions and de- 
artments was made at the end of the war period, 
uring which die entire resources of the Institution 
including laboratory facilities and personnel had 
been made available to the United States Govern- 
ment. From this reassessment a carefully integrated 
program of investigation has resulted and is being 
vigorously pursued. 

Walter S. Gifford is Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, Other Trustees are: James F. Bell, Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss, Lindsay Bradford, Frederic A. 
Delano, Homer L. Ferguson, W. Cameron Forbes, 
James Forrestal, Herbert Hoover, Frank B. Jewett, 
Ernest O. Lawrence, Alfred L. Loomis, Robert A. 
Lovett, Roswell Miller, Henry S. Morgan, Seeley G. 
Mudd, William L Myers, Henning W. Prentis, Jr., 
Elihu Root, Jr., Henry R. Shepley, Charles P. Taft, 
Juan T. Trippe, James W. Wadsworth, and Lewis 
H. Weed, President: Vannevar Bush. Headquar- 
ters: 1530 P St. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, The. The 

Catholic population of the United States, Alaska, 
and the Hawaiian Islands numbered 26,075,697 in 
1948. This represented an increase of 807,524 over 
last year. Comparisons indicate an increase of 1,277 
in ihe number of cler^, bringing the total of 
priests to an all-time high in the United States of 
41,747. Professed religious include 7,335 Brothers, 
an increase of 397, and 141,083 Sisters, an increase 
of 520. The full-time teaching staffs of all educa- 
tional institutions under Catholic auspices number 
101,944 which includes 6,779 priests, 3,445 Broth- 
ers, 372 scholastics, 79,952 nuns and 11,396 lay 
teachers, an increase of 4,168 full-time Caiholic 
teachers in a year. There are 61,131 nuns engaged 
in work other than teaching. 
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again being seen in considerable quantities on the 
world market. 

In the United States, sales of dinnerwaro and 
decorative accessories were at peak levels in spite 
of a general 10 percent price increase announcjcd 
by most major American pottcnics toward the end 
of die year. American styling, at on('. time almost 
exclusively imilative of Knroj)('an war<% achi(^vcd 
singular success during 19d8 with bold colors and 
patterns and functional, though osthctically appeal- 
ing, design. California emerged as a major center 
of this new stylo trend. (Sc^c Glass and Glass- 
ware.) — Donald Doc:torow 

CEYLON. A British self-governing Dominion situated 
in the Indian Ocean south or India. I’ho island 
achieved full dominion status on Feb. 4, 1948. 

Area and Population, The area of Ceylon is 25,- 
322 square miles. Population (1046 census): 6,658,- 
999, of whom about two-lhirds W(ire Singhal<\sc 
and 10 percent Tamils from soulhern India. Fif- 
teen percent of the population was urban. Chi(^f 
cities (1946): Colombo (capital), 361,000; Jaffna, 
63,000; Dehiwala-Mt. Lavinia, 56,000; Kandy, 52,- 
000 . 

Education and Religion. In 1945 a free educational 
system extending from the kiiulcri'JirU'n lo the uni- 
versity came into operation. Sc’liools are ^Sillgllalose, 
Tamil, English, and bilingual, with a total <'nroll- 
ment in 1946-47 of 870, 000. lligluT (^duc‘ation is 
given at the University of Ceylon and (kylon 
Technical College. The majority of llu^ inlialnlants 
are Buddhists. 

Production and Trade. Production i.s sp(‘(‘iali7<d, 
with tea the first and rubber the second oulsland- 
ing product. Allliough ric*o is raised cxtoiusivoly, 
large imports are n(«‘cssary (‘acli year. Coc‘ 0 nnts, 
livestock, and a variety of inlnorals including gems 
are produced. The Dominion Government plans 
the erection of diversified industrial plants. 

Although Ceylon has tisually had an export sur- 
plus, the trend was reversed in 1947 when exports 
amounted to $270 million and imports to $290 mil- 
lion. In that year Ceylon-United Slates trade wjls 
$ 36 million Ceylonese exports and $33 million Cey- 
lonese imports. In prewar years more than 75 per- 
cent of Ceylon's cotton textile imports came from 
India, Japan, and the United Kingdom, but in 1947 
India was the chief supplier with 43 pcrccuit and 
the United States next with 29 percent. 

Finance. In 1946-47 Ceylon had an estimated ex- 
cess of revenue ($93,900,000) over expenditure 
($93,300,000). The principal source of nu’cnuc 
is customs. The Government of Ceylon has planned 
the establishment of a Rescivo Bank. A monetary 
agreement from 1948 signed with Great Britain 
and effective June 1, 1948, covered Ceylon's net 
sterling debt to the United Kingdom. Ceylon's dol- 
lar earnings in 1948 were estimated at $54 million 
and dollar expenditures at $30 million thus permit- 
ting Ceylon to be a net contributor to the dollar 
pool. In 1948 Ceylon tightened its exchange con- 
trol regulations. 

Transportation. Railway mileage in 1946 was 913. 
The merchant fieet is composed largely of sailing 
vessels. 

Government. Executive power is vested in a Gov- 
ernor General appointed by the Crown. Legislative 
power (as from Independence Day, Feb. 4, 1948) 
rests with a Parliament of two chambers; a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. There is a Cabinet 
and Prime Minister responsible to Parliament. Since 
the elections of 1947 the United National Party has 
been in power. Governor General, Sir Henry 
Monck-Mason Moore; Prime Minister, Minister of 
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Defense, Minister for External Affairs, D. S. Sena- 
nayake; Minister for Home Affairs, K. A. Wije- 
yaratne. 

Events, 1948. Impr<\ssiv<* ceremonies w<‘n‘ hold in 
Colombo on February 4 in cole] )rMt ion of lh(‘ (unor- 
gon<‘c of Ceylon as an in(lop{*nclenl dominion. On 
February 10 the l)uk<^ of (;lou('(‘sfer oi)ene(l llie 
first Parliamonl of tin* Dominion of C('ylou in a 
S(}tling of even greal{jr .spK'iulor. In lh(‘' presence 
of the accToditecl reprcsenliilixc;, (>1* 25 nations, in- 
ebiding Soviet Russia, the Duke of (Jlou<‘(*st<*.r read 
Uie. King's Speech from tlu^ '.riiromi, in wlii{'h the 
King expn^ssed his rcgn*ls that he was not able to 
open Parliament in person and .said: “'fhal Ct'ylon 
has been able, lo aehievi^ her fr<»(*doin by consti- 
tutional and poaccffiil nM‘thods in (‘ollahoralion 
with my CJovernm(‘nl of the Unilisl Kingdom is 
a matter of nrofomul .salisfac'lion,” 

Ceylon's first year of independence was far lo.ss 
disturh<*d than that of her new sister Dominioihs in 
the East, India and Pakistan, or of msirhy Burma 
whoso stu'ession fnan the llnlish CcMomoiiwcallli 
boeame elleclive (^xaelly on<‘ month belong (k'ylon's 
ludepirndem^e Day. Whih‘ the olli<‘rs wmt* erunling 
with doau'slie rtwolls, undeelansl wars am! Iho 
loss of l<uid(TS by viohaiec! or sudd(‘n chsilh, CVylon 
was quietly <‘xl(‘nding ber political (‘onneel ions and 
devempiug her eeonoinie program. 

The <‘Stubh‘shim‘nl of diplomat ie n*i»re.senlal*ion 
was aeeomplisIu‘d a.s tvirlv as i»>sf.il)Ie. In July Sir 
Oliver (Iooii{‘lilh‘k(* gav<^ up liis po-.t as llom<^ Min- 
ister to go lo I,ondon us High ( ;onmn.sslon(T, ru- 
plaeing C. S. (Ior<*a, wlu) was orden*d to Washing- 
Ion as the first (;(‘ylon(\S(» Amha.s.sador lo the United 
Sluto.s. K, A. P. Wij<‘.varalm*, a nu^mlaT of lh<^ Slate 
Coun<‘iI from 1931 lo 1936, at’cepled iht^ portfolio 
of Honu' Affairs. 

The Commonwealth Conforoneo. Prime, Minister 
Souanayake rt^pr(‘.sonl(Hl his eoimlrv at the (km- 
fetuieo of British Oommonwciallh Pi‘iin(‘ Ministers 
which met in London, OeloluT 11 22, His coun- 
try was gmm special and mnphalit' mmilion in the 
final statement of the Conferenei*, whose memlxTS 
appeared lo r(‘sent ("leylou's (‘xchisiou from the 
Unite<l Nations by virtue of a Russian veto. The 
ConferciKM? membrn'S plat'etl on record their rec- 
ognition of Ceylon's indt‘p(mdene<* anil allirmed 
that Ceylon (‘njoyed tim .saine sovereign imlepend- 
ont .status as tin- other .self-governing eouulries of 
the Commonwealth which werii inembii's of the 
United Nations. 

After the Confiieuia) was ovit Prinu^ Minister 
.Seiianavakr said that he IxJieveil (^<‘yl()n, India, 
and Pakis(a:i liad mneh to gain as meihbiTS of llic 
Commonwealth. He himsell arlvnealcd the holding 
of further nu^etings at the ministm'ial and 
hoped that within a yisir a meiiling on foreign 
affairs would lake idaci*. in Hut (kwlonese capital. 

On June 29 the Oovernmmil (jf Chwlou ratified 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade en- 
tered into at Geneva on Oc’t. 30, 1947. This put 
into effect the conce.s.sions granliul to the United 
States under the agn'emenl, iududing those on 
machinery, radios, refrigerators, lypctwritds, and 
other products amoimliug, in terms of 1939 trade, 
lo $844,000. The UniUsd States eoiicossions to Cey- 
lon included tliosc on rubber, tea, and coconut 
products. In the autumn there was a piisislimt re- 
port that Russia was in the market for CJeyWs 
entire rubber output for 1949, 

— ^Al!?!at)a Coivts'rocK 

CHEMISTRY AND CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 1 he rising 
tide of chemical activity has continued undimin- 
ished during 1948. 
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Analytical Chemistry. The resurgence of analytical 
chemistry as an important and fundamental field 
has continued. More than a dozen specially organ- 
ized symposia were held and an International Con- 
ference on Analytical Chemistry took place at 
Utrecht, Holland, in June. 

2, Instrumental Methods. The published papers 
and symposia discussion indicate that the major 
trend in analytical chemistry continues to be to- 
ward the development and perfection of instru- 
ments. 

2. Mechanization. Tlie tendency to mechanize and 
speed up analytical procedures is important. De- 
vices have been described and are commercially 
available for completely automatic titration. A 
"quantometer” combines photoelectric intensity 
measurements with emission spectrography and 
enables a quantitative analysis for up to 16 ele- 
ments to be made on metallic specimens within 
one or two minutes. 

3. New Balance. The Swiss-manufactured Gram^ 
atic balance became available. The instrument has 
a single pan, operates with a constant load, and 
has a constant sensitivity. Weighing consists of re- 
moving weights, which are read directly on dials, 
and the final beam deflection is read directly in 
milligrams. A complete weighing can be done in 
20 seconds. 

4. New Techniques. Fundamental research in neu- 
tron diffraction, microwave spectroscopy, and ul- 
trasonics will lead to new analytical instruments. 
The use of X-ray absorption as an analytical tool 
has been enhanced by the development of photo- 
multiplier detectors. Analysts are also making 
greater use of statistics. 

5. Fluorometric Analysis. The greatest develop- 
ment has been with respect to apparatus. The use 
of the photomultiplier tube to collect the fluores- 
cent light from solutions has appeared on the new 
fluorometer. It is now possible to measure the fluo- 
rescence of 0.1 milhmicrograms of riboflavin in 
0.5 ml. of solution. 

The new interference filter consists of two thin 
semitransparent metallic layers parallel to each 
other and separated by a distance of a few wave 
lengths. A dielectric layer is used to separate the 
metallic films. 

The fluorescence of antimalarial drugs has been 
studied. A new simple test for tryptophan and 
other amino acids, where perchloric acid converts 
the compound at room temperature to a highly 
fluorescent substance, was developed. The fluoro- 
metric determination of rutin and penicillin has 
been accomplished. Boron forms a fluorescing com- 
plex with benzoin. 

6. Organic Microanalysis. Emphasis has been on 
making old processes automatic and decreasing the 
time involved and, in general, putting procedures 
in such form that they can be handled by relatively 
untrained technicians. 

The Unterzaucher method has been evaluated 
and results are far superior to those obtained by 
the classical hydrogenation method. The method 
is also applicable to inorganic materials which can 
be reduced by elemental carbon at high tempera- 
tures. 

Progress was made in methods for converting 
organically bound fluorine to inorganic fluoride 
and the determination of fluoride by colorimetric, 
gravimetric, and volumetric procedures. 

Microgram processes have been developed for 
biochemistry and nuclear research where minute 
traces are important and the sample size limited. 

7. Periodical. In January the American Chemical 
Society publication in the field was officially named 


Analytical Chemistrif and many new features were 
added. An “Analyst’s Calendar” was published and 
abstracts of the various s 3 miposia have been print- 
ed. Reviews which evaluate developments of the 
last few years will be published. 

Chemurgy. The position of agriculture as a sup- 
plier of raw materials is definitely threatened by 
the synthesis of organic acids, alcohols, fibers, glyc- 
erol, and other products from coal, natural gas, and 
petroleum. Despite these advances, it is estimated 
that the farm value of major amcultural products 
and by-products used by the ch ftTm’ral industry in 
1947 is over 1,000 million dollars. 

The wet-milling industry, in 1947, consumed 
about 139 million bushels of com and produced 
products valued at $420 million. This compares 
with the 1942 and 1937 grinds of 130 and 68 mil- 
lion bushels, valued at $218 and $135 millions, 
respectively. Other developments are: (1) pro- 
duction of inositol from steep liquor; (2) use of 
steep liquor in the production of penicillin; (3) 
production of wool-like fibers from Ae com pro- 
tein; and (4) production of allyl ethers for protec- 
tive coatings. 

^ Soybean production has been increased foiufold 
since 1938. Glues derived from refined soybean 
proteins have displaced casein in many fields. Re- 
search on the production of adhesives and fibers 
from soybean, peanut, corn, and cottonseed pro- 
teins has made marked process and some develop- 
ments have been translated into industrial opera- 
tions. Wheat gluten and casein are used for ^e 
production of amino acids. 

Tall oil — a mixture of rosin and fatty acids — ^is 
being produced in ever-increasing quantities. The 
annual production, now exceeding 250 million 
pounds, is consumed by a wide variety of indus- 
tries. 

The synthesis of hexamethylenediamine, nylon 
intermediate, from furfural is an outstanding chem- 
urgic development. The waste liquors from sulfite 
pulp are used in two plants for me production of 
industrial alcohol. The investment in these war- 
bom plants has largely been amortized, while 
prices for blackstrap and ethylene used in com- 
petitive alcohol processes have risen. 

Drugs. Annual appraisal of advances is compli- 
cated by the fact that the pace of discovery of 
new agents has accelerated more than has the pace 
of final evaluation of usefulness. 

2. Anesthesia. The demonstration of the activity 
of Methadone (Amidone, Dolophine), 6-diniethyl- 
ainino-4,4-diphenyl-3-heptanone, is one of great 
significance, since the synthesis of a substance sim- 
pler than morphine and of equal or greater anal- 
gesic action relieves our dependence on the opium 
poppy. 

While curare does not cause loss of conscious- 
ness, it has been found widely useful during surgi- 
cal anesthesia because of the muscular relaxation 
it produces. 

Myanesin, 3-o-toloxyl- 1,2-propanediol, was de- 
scribed first as a substitute for curare, and is useful 
in anestliesia and certain spastic muscular dis- 
orders. 

2. Antibiotics. Aureomycin and Chloromycetin 
have been obtained from soil organisms, Strepto- 
myces aureofaciens and Streptomyces oenezuelae. 
Bodi have a wide spectrum of activity against both 
Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria. These 
agents are of unusual value against infections with 
Rickettsia. Chloromycetin also affords the first satis- 
factory chemotherapeutic treatment of typhoid fe- 
ver. A virus-caused disease, lymphogranuloma ve- 
nereum, responds to both drugs. These are exam- 
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pies of successful extension of antibiotic thompy 
into the field of non-bacterial, non-prolozoal, infec- 
tious diseases. . 11.1 1 

A demonstration of practical value is that the 
use of aqueous or oil suspensions of tlic procaine 
salt of penicillin makes possible tlic jiainloss, once- 
daily injection of this antibiotic. 

5. Antihistamines. The discovery that bodily re- 
sponses to histamine can be successfully combated 
has resulted in relief of symptoms and in einpliasiz- 
ing the role of histamine. 

4. AnUmalarials. War-raccclcratcd research estab- 
lished that true prophylaxis of maliguanl (falci- 
parum) malaria, out not benign, or relapsing (vi- 
vax) malaria, may bo achieved by use of Quiua- 
crine (Atabrine), Clil()ro(iiiixie, or Caiiuxiuiu. The 
latter two are preferred, in that k\s.s fuKiueut ad- 
ministration is required and staining of the skin 
does not occur. 

Previously, Pamaquin, from fi-amiii<M|niiioliu(\ 
was of value in the tluirapy of r<‘lai»sing malaria. 
Now Pentaquine has been found uscjfnl as a pro- 
phylactic and cure. Puludrinc has proi)c^rlic.s like 
uiose of Chloroqiiinc. 

5. General The filarial worm causing t^k^phantia- 
sis is responsive to Ireatmciil with llcUra'/an, 1-di- 
ethylcarbamyl-4-mclhylpiptjrazino. I k*xai'hloroc‘y- 
cloliexanc, active against many forms of licks, ihais, 
and lice, is now most helpful in scal)i(%s. 

6. Sympatholytics. Control of the a(‘tivily of the 
syini^alhetic nervous system has not bc()iv prat'lioal. 
Considerable action has boeu .shown for Dibtaia- 
minc (dibonzyl-jy-chlorocthylamino), Priscol (2- 
benzylimidazoline), liltamon ( ItslraoLhylammouiuin 
chloride), and certain alkaloids of ergot, but tiiora- 
peutic appraisal is still in progress. 

7. Tumor Chemotherapy lias Iwicn hop<^ful but 
equivocal. The nitrogen mustard, N-mclhyl-/ri.y-/f- 
chlorocthylamino, may cause remission in up to 90 

n ent, but no cures. 

'itamins. The value cF the nutritional rocpiirc- 
ments of bacteria in exploring this field is evkkmt 
in tire discoveries of folic acid and vitamin li-12. 
The former is active in promoting formation of red 
blood cells in cases of pernicious aiuunia, but docs 
not relieve other difficulties. Vitamin )i-12 gives re- 
lief in daily doses of onc-millionlh of a gram, and 
appears to be the long sought anti-pcrnicious ane- 
mia factor in liver. 

Fertilizer. The consumption of comuKjrcial fer- 
tilizers by the American farmer in 1947 was ov<*r J5 
million tons; 1948 will be even higher. Not only 
has the tonnage been increased, but the actual 
plant nutrient content of tlie fertilizer was in- 
creased. 

1. Fluorides. The results of an extensive survey in- 
dicate that in the Pittsburgh area, uiioxpccicdly 
large amounts (200 parts per million) of combined 
fluorine are to be found in the undamaged foliage 
^ of trees, alfalfa, grass, and other vegetation. The 
plants may absorb fluorine from the soil and from 
coal smoke in the atmosphere. 

2. Liquid and Gas. The use of liquid and anhy- 
drous ammonia in direct application to the soil is 
becoming widespread, especially for cotton and 
grain. Special equipment has been designed to 
make application directly into the soil. ( Sec nitro- 
gation and nitrojecUon under Glo.ssary. ) 

5. Movement. A simple technique for studying the 
movement of soluble fertilizer in the soil has re- 
sulted in more practical methods of fertilizing 
sandy soils. 

4. Radioactive Isotopes. The use of radioactive 
compounds in fertilizer mixtures has proved some 
of the old theories about the absorption of various 


nutrients. Tlu^ (lilI<'renlialion l)<‘lw<'<‘n the amount 
of i)Iant food ab.sorlx'd from the fertili/cr and si)il 
uutricnls in .soils (»f various h’rtilily k‘v<*ls has re- 
voal(‘d that llu' amount of phosphorus ahsorhed 
from lorlili'/or added lo lh<* .soil is much k‘.ss where 
it is Ic.ss h'rlile. 

5. Srnmdartf Finn mini Ihftrwnrtj. TIio d<’t(‘ction 
and use of sueh (l<‘li(*it*n<*M'S as inioMiosinm, boron, 
manganese, copper, aiul '/im' ha\<' residlcd in hn- 
proxcmeiil of (pialily and crop yields. 

Molylxlemnn is a normal ennsliUu'nt of plant 
uialerial. Un(l(‘r alkaliiu» eondilions, (‘nhaneed hy 
over liming in humid n'gicm.s, the movcmonl of 
moiyhdeimm into th<* plant has l>e(*n I omul to be 
suliieietJl lo ean.se sit*kness in ealth* when lll(^ plant 
malerial (*arries m<»r<^ than 21) parts ix*r million. 

(lohalt delieieney in animals has intlieat(*d areas 
which nupiire .Mippl< inonl.il Insitment. 

6*. Soil /Ural ion. The us<‘ <4* rubber-mounted 
heavy ma(‘himTV and giowth-regnlaling snhslancos 
whieli lt*ss(‘n ihc^ necessity of enltivation has r(‘- 
sulted in .soil eoinpaolion and poor acn'alion. The 
use of gypsum, lime, superphosphate, and (h‘ep till- 
age has re.snlleil in pluMioinenal inereast‘s in yield. 

Then.se of higji phosphate ferlili/.er in tluMW in 
the lunivy soils i)f (lanada has restilled in Inistening 
maturity and inn)roving yit‘lds of iomaUx'S and 
other veg(‘tahl(? crops. 

Fuel. Highlights of ItMW were; nnitinued unpree- 
cdonted (expansion in tiu‘ tise of and dcMuand for 
all types of fuel; e\t<'n.siv<; research atul (h^vitlop- 
iiHUit work on nu'thods for prothieing synthetic 
gas and li(pnd fiujs; marlosl e.xpansion of tlu^ low 
Uanporalunt eaiboui/alion iiulustry; and d<,*velo))- 
m<*nl of iKNik-l(Kul i^rotsxsses for tin* production of 
high- Bln gas. 

/. (Itisrotis. Mlfort has luum diret'liul Imvard thes 
convorsum of coal into earlxm monoxidr Indrogen 
mixtures, from whieli .synth(^li(* <'hemi(*als, litinicl 
fuels, and ftud gas may he inannfaetured. Mmphasis 
has Ixfon on mtxlidealions of tlm “(lui<l-l>t‘d" proc- 
CS.S. SeV(;ral pilol-sizi' gasilusition unil.s Ixion 
in operation during tlu‘ year, l)evi*lopment work on 
pilot ectuipunml has also been (;ondu(4ed on mocli- 
licalions of llui lairgi ga,sili(*ation pr(»e<‘ss. 

The consumption of natural gas amonntcul to 
nearly 9 trillion (0>: 10 (Mil)i(* feel. krov<ul rc- 
sorves are curnailly estimated at 105 trillion (105 X 
10 **) cnl)ic fe(;l. Shortag<‘S <lnring the. winter 
months slinmlalc large-.stailc u.S(i of pt*ak-k)ad i,w)c- 

CSS(?S. 

2. Liquid. The ptitrokmin indtislry has in<'r(ta.scd 
refinery capacity as rapidly as is physically po.ssihlo 
and has oixtrated existing facilities at or near peak 
capacity, but has Ixion unabki It) uux‘l tin; incrtsiscd 
demand. 

Crude oil production ai)proadu‘d 2,000 million 
barrels, from an <;.sliinal<Hl [)r()V(‘d reserve in the 
U.S. of between 21,()00 million and 22,000 million 
barrels. Major wells wt*re brought into produc'tion 
on the continental shtjlf off th<^ (Jiilf (Joast, in the 
Cuyama Valli 7 district of C3alift)rnia, and near Ed- 
monton, AllxTta, 

Although Amcjrica’s ixotcnlial prodnt?lion capaci- 
ty for li<iu<‘fied i)(‘lrokuim gas(\s is <*,sliinate<l at 17,- 
000 milliou gallons ptir ytiar, 1948 production 
amounted to only about 2,000 million gallons. 

Petroleum c()mi)aiiies showed marktul activity in 
research and devclopima»t work on .synlhclit; Ihitiid 
fuels and many a.ssocitil(‘d lhtanst;fv<‘s with ctial 
companies havixig similar iiilt*rests. Several of the 
major companies are curr<*ntly investigating the re- 
covery and refining of shale oil. 

3. Solid. The direct ct>nv(!rsion of coal into luluid 
fuels and chemicals by hydrogenation at pressures 
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up to 10,000 pounds per square inch and at tem- 
peratures up to 500® C. continues to receive con- 
siderable attention. A heavy fuel oil, meeting Bunk- 
er C oil specifications, is in the offing at a cost of 12 
cents per gallon or less. 

Amercia's coal reserves are generally quoted at 
about 3,000,000 million tons. Recent estimates sug- 
gest that llie actual reserves of recoverable coal 
may be only 5 to ] 0 percent of the foregoing esti- 
mates. American coal production now approaches 
700 million tons per year. 

By-product coke production exceeded 67 mil- 
lion tons. Coal charged to coke ovens exceeded 95 
million tons. Production of coal chemicals from 
carbonization plants approached an all-time high. 
Values of all carbonization products have shown a 
steady increase since 1944. Total value of by-prod- 
ucts produced last year amounted to $3.71 per ton 
of coke produced. 

Public pressure for the elimination of atmospher- 
ic pollution rcisulted in the adoption of additional 
or more stringent smoke ordinances and added im- 
petus to research. 

4. Oxijf^cn. Previous to 1948, oxygen was pro- 
diK'cd principally for cutting and welding purposes 
in 2- to lO-ton-pcr-day plants. This oxygen was a 
99.5 ])orcont purity product, but too expensive for 
tonnage use. During the year, tonnage oxygen has 
become a reality, with 9 plants ranging in capacity 
from 1 35 to 2,000 tons per day, iinclor construction 
or completed. Operating costs, including fixed 
cliarg<!S, may be as low as $3.50 to $4 per ton. 

All of llui tonnage oxygen plants will produce 
oxygen of 00 to 05 i)(^recnt purity and will permit a 
siclc strouiu tak(H)U of 09.5 percent oxygen for spe- 
cial purpt)ses. 

Different oi)(*raling cycles, employing various 
types of heat (wchatigers and regenerators, have 
bo(sn (lt‘vi‘loped. All ennidoy relatively low pressure 
(about 85 pounds per scpiaro inch as compared to 
the 400 to 3,000 i)si of the old(!r methods) and tur- 
bo eoni])r(‘ssors and cixpand(?rs. 

Fool Utilization. It is only recently that newer re- 
fining procechin's have produced a sufficient quan- 
tity of high-octane anlomolivc fuel to justify a 
study of high coinprcssion engines in a scmi-prac- 
tical way. 

The rt'snlls of these studies arc having a pro- 
found ofr<x‘t upon the evolution of the transporta- 
tion industry, lligh-oetane quality fuels permit 
large practical gains in fued economy without sacri- 
ficing (‘ustonuT acceptanee of the product. A 10- 
to-I compression engine operating on a fxicl of 98 
research octane number is 40 to 45 porcemt more 
economical than a corresponding 1947 car requir- 
ing a fuel of 85. 

The chc‘mi(‘al stnu'luro of the constituents of 
gasoline albums the cleanliness of the combustion 
procjcss in the ongiiui as well as the antiknock qual- 
ity of the fuel. Clasoliues differ markedly in the de- 
gree to which llu 7 form films of deposits on the 
pistons, cyl inches, and other engine parts. The ef- 
fects of sulfur on tlu‘ aiiliknock action of tetraethyl 
lead have l)e<ai studied. 

Motallurgy. Wanirjg natural resources and an in- 
creasing dtJinaud for nujtals have caused the metal- 
lurgists to dirc<‘t th(*ir efforts principally to process 
nictallurgy. Allliough shortag(‘S of many metals 
prevail, tlu^ most critical is the shortage of iron. We 
arc now fac(‘d with lh<^ (exhaustion of our high- 
grade iron orc.s within 30 or 40 yc^ars. The concen- 
tration of low-grade iron ore is being attacked 
from such augitss as gravity conc<‘utvation, heavy- 
media S(jpara(iou, and nuignclic roastiug. Within 
a year cxperinumtal plants totaling $30 million in 


cost will be in operation, aimed at the solution of 
this problem. 

Manufacturers, politicians, and labor leaders, 
clamoring for an eaepansion of our productive ca- 
pacity, apparently do not realize that such an ex- 
E)^sion would, in itself, consume hundreds of 
thousands of tons of steel, and really make the im- 
mediate situation worse instead of better. A mudb 
more intelligent approach is to increase the ca- 
pacity of our present steel plants by operation at a 
higher gauge pressure. An increase to only 25 
pounds gauge results in 15 percent greater tonnage 
of iron, a 10 percent reduction in coke consump- 
tion, and a 20 percent reduction in flue dust lost. 

The use of oxygen in the open hearth furnace to 
re(luce the time consumed in melting the scrap, 
and later to accelerate the elimination of carbon, 
has increased materially die capacity of existing 
open hearth furnaces and made the production of 
low-carbon alloys cheaper and easier. It will un- 
questi(inably be used on a still larger scale in the 
operation of Bessemer converters and iron blast- 
furnaces. It is not at all unlikely that as a result 
of these developments our existing steel capacity 
will be sufficient to supply our needs for several 
years to come. 

Another problem of the metallurmst has been 
die cosdy and laborious process of reducing a steel 
ingot to a usable form such as an angle iron, a 

late, sheet, or bar. Continuous casting of steel has 

een carried out on a pilot plant scale. Close con- 
trol of time, temperature, pressure, and use of new 
water-cooled mold has resulted in the continuous 
and efficient production of billets of moderate cross 
section. 

A new process has been developed for making 
synthetic cryolite, which is suitable for use as 
electrolyte in the production of metallic aluminum. 
Other noteworthy developments are reducing the 
ash and sulfur in coking coals; greater utilization 
of the process for producing electrolytic tin plate; 
utilization of the fluidization principle of suspen- 
sion in speeding up roasting, carbonization of coal, 
and controlled roasting of ores; efforts to produce 
very pure metals for special uses; and processes 
for the reduction and working of such refractory 
metals as molybdenum, tantalum, and tungsten for 
use in jet engines and gas turbines, and the utiliza- 
tion of nuclear energy. 

Nuclear Chemistry. Advances have been made in 
the nuclear chemical aspects of the chain reactors, 
power piles and breeders. The general nuclear re- 
actor development program has been centralized 
and a strong chemical and chemical engineering 
group has been built up. 

J. Isolation of New Elements, A mmiber of ele- 
ments have recently been isolated in macroscopic 
quantities. Curirnn (96) was isolated in weighable 
amount following its production by the transmuta- 
tion of americium (95) with pile neutrons. Use of 
the long-lives technetium-99, isolated from urani- 
um fission products, has resulted in the isolation of 
the element technetium ( 43 ) in macroscopic quan- 
tity. The clement with atomic number 61 has also 
been isolated in substantial weighable quantities. 

2. Molecular Structure by Neutron Diffraction. 
Slow neutron beams from the nuclear chain re- 
actors have been used in diffraction experiments to 
give information on molecular structure. The struc- 
tures of a number of hydrides have been deter- 
mined and some new metallurgical information has 
been obtained. 

3. New Radioactive Isotopes. Over 100 new radio- 
active isotopes have been reported within the last 
year or so, covering the entire range of the periodic 
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table. Among these have been numerous interest- 
ing new cases of nuclear isomerism. Several in- 
stances of triple isomerism have been discovered. 
Rhenium (isotope Re^®^), as it occurs in nature, 
was found to be radioactive. 

4. Separation of Rare-Earth Elements. Initialed 
by use of tracers on the Plutonium Project, an ex- 
cellent method has been developed for separating 
the rare-earth elements from each other in macro- 
scopic quantities. Using ion-exchange resins, meth- 
ods have been worked out for obtaining all of the 
rare-earth elements in pure form. 

5. Ultra-High Energy Reactions. The operation of 
the giant 184-inch .synchrocyclotron at the Radia- 
tion Laboratory of llie Uiiiv(‘rsily of California has 
led to a number of interesting new results. Tho 
bombardment of elements throughout the entire 
range of the periodic table with the 200 Mev deii- 
terons and 400 Mev helium ions willi this machine 
has led to the observation of the so-called spalla- 
tion reactions in which products differing from tlic 
target nucleus by as much as 30 to 40 mass units 
and 10 to 15 atomic number units have been ob- 
served. A number of elements below tluj uranium 
region undergo the fussion rea<'lion wlum irradi- 
ated with such high energy iiartielcs. Mesoiis, liolli 
heavy and light varieties, have been prodiK'ed for 
the first time by artificial means. A mmilicr of new 
collateral radioactive serio.s has been producer I and 
identified in tlie region of atomic' imndxTS of alioul 
82 to 92 as a result of bombardment of heavy 
natural radioactive elements with those higli <«i- 
ergy projectiles. 

6. Use of Tracers. About 2,000 shipments of radio- 
active tracer isotopes wcirc made to some 200 insli- 
tution.s in the United States, whereas about 200 
shipments were made to 15 olhc'r countries. 

Carbon-14, for example, has been used to study 
the photosynthetic mccnanism; radioactive P-32, to 
elucidate metabolism in normal animals and those 
bearing malignant tumors; radioaciivts S-35, for 
elucidation of the bio.synthesis of penicillin. 

Separated stable isotopes (more than 100 varie- 
ties of 29 elements) also l»ave been made available 
and these together with deuteri mu, enriched nilro- 
gen-15, and carbon-13 have been tised both as 
facers and as an aid in the conduction of research 
in nuclear chemistry. Among the applications of 
stable isotopes as tracers in biochemistry may be 
mentioned the use of deuterium to elucidate the 
synthesis of fats by micro-organisms. 

Organic Free Radicals. Of considerable interest is 
a series of papers on the doconiposition of t-alkyl 
peroxides and on the hydrogen bromide catalyzed 
oxidation of t-alkanes. 

Petroleum. I. Alcohols. By the oxo synthesis, the 
octyl form of alcohol is now in production. 
This alcohol is utilized primarily for the manu- 
facture of phtlialate ana other esters for use as 
lasticizers. The production of synthetic ethyl alco- 
ol, sac.-butyl alcohol, ethylene glycol, glycerol, 
and isopropyl alcohol, from petroleum or petroleum 
by-products, has expanded. 

2. Butadiene. During the early part of the syn- 
Uietic rubber program in the United States most of 
the butadiene was derived from ethyl alcohol be- 
cause less steel was required. In 1948 all butadiene 
in the U.S. was manufactured from petroleum 
sources. Progress was made in preventing the for- 
mation of insoluble polybutadiene, popcorn poly- 
mer. 

Butadiene oxide and vinylcyclohexene (buta- 
diene dimer) are marketed on a small scale. Iso- 
prene is used in the manufacture of Butyl rubber. 
3* Chemicals for Agriculture. Synthetic 


from petroleum used in agricultun* include; blos- 
.som thinning agents as well as fungicides, growth 
regulators, insecticides, rcpclhiiits, soil fumigants 
vine killing agents, we<‘d killers, and the like, * 

4. Hydrocarbons. .Syiillicsis from petroleum 

.sourcc.s gives IoIikmk' and xylenes. The o-xylcnc is 
oxidized to plilhalic anliydridr. 'Pbr finid catalytic 
tccbnkpie is in use for the oxidation of nunhtha- 
lone to idithalic anlivdride. ^ 

C'yelolu'yiiie of 85 pcMX'cnl niininitim purity is 
available for the nuimirat'ture of nylon, icihyfeno 
has been utilized in inereas<‘(l volume in the manu- 
facture of aerylonilrile, ethyl alcohol, etliylciie gly- 
col, stynme, and tetraethyl lead. 

5. Synthetic Detergents. Tlu* sale bn* lO-lT amount- 
ed to 600 million pounds (2-10 million pounds of 
active ingredients). 'S'lie a!kvl;n\l sullon.Ues, which 
are prepared by alkylating aiomalici by appropriate 
olelitis, acc(mnt for the greatest volmiie. 

6. SynlJiefir Fttcis. Interest in the produetion of 
li(iuitl fuels from natural gas ami coal continues to 
expand, and is taking a long term viewpoint. 

Patroloum Rafining. Present pt'lrohmm refining 
proc<\sses are (rharael(*riz(;d bv exlrein«; fl<*xibilily. 
Tlus relative amounts of fu<d, gmsolim', lieat- 

ing oil, residual fuel oil, ami oIIut prothiels inado 
from <‘nule oil are eouslanlly adjusted to meet 
eliangiug seasomd and market d(‘mamls. 'riie use 
of CTyslallizalion, precise^ fractional distillation, se- 
lectK't* solvent exlraetiou, and solal abscu'lxmls en- 
able .sharp bydrot'arbou s<'paralions aec'onling to 
boiling poinl.s, fr<‘ezing points, and ch<»mi<*al ehar- 
aelcrisli(;s. CJhemieal conversions involving both 
dceompo.sillon and sytd lu*tic r<su'lions a<ld greatly 
to the number of pt‘iroleum products. 

Cracking to imxlucc ga.solim^ is vastly improved 
by U.SO of refractory t'lay-lyixt catalysts to give 
higluyr-octanc motor fuel. Catalytic; cracking not 
only \)rodnccs bigluT oclan*' gasoline, but more 
!)ic.sel fm*I and lu'uling oil ;iml less residual fuel, 
tars, and coke. In eatalyti(,; (’rac'king, moreover, 
there is less mercaptan and mor<; hycirogen sulfide 
formation, and llic stdfur in the eaVbona(‘<‘Ous de- 
posits on the catalyst is eliininalt'd as sidfiir dioxide 
when the spent <silalysl is rcgem‘ral<Hl. 

Catalytic cracking proc<;sses employ ( I ) pellets 
in stationary beds; (2) beads in moving Ix'ds; and 
(3) powders in lluulized dense plnuse. 'J’hc latter 
is cJoininant at present. Another imi>rov<‘d feature 
is Um use of nn'crospberieal catalyst j)owdcrs in 
the fluid process, waich undergo less W(jar and 
cause less erosion. 

Since the gases from crac?king contain .siihstan- 
lial qiianliiies of polymerizal)le propyltmo and bu- 
tylenes, x)lants for converting llit'se oltdius to pol- 
ymer ga.soline are now slaiulard e<iuipinent. Using 
a kic.selguhr-pho.splu)ric acid catalyst, liquid poly- 
mers of over 80 octane arc produced. 

The alkylation of isobulanc with ga.soous olefins, 
u.sing M3SO* or HF, gives isopuralfinie alkylates 
whicli have octane ratings over 90 and high sus- 
ceptibility to tetraethyl lead. 

Isomerization of n-butauc to isobutane using an 
AlCh catalyst giv(‘s increas(‘tl sui)plies of the key 
hydrocarbons for alkylation j)lants. The conversion 
of n-pentane and hexane to branched isomers, us- 
ing a liquid aluminum cldoride-hydroc;arl)on cata- 
lyst, gives hydrocarbons of markedly improved 
antiknock properties. 

In finishing gasolines, the use of chemical rea- 
gents such as siilfuric acid to remove gun\-form- 
ers and reduced sulfur is being sup<srseded by 
more selective and less wasteful methods. Solvents 
such as solutions of methanol in sodium hydroxide 
are used for removing odorous mcrcaptans. Phe- 
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nol- and amine-type inhibitors in small amounts re- 
tard gum formation. Tetraethyl lead is added for 
increasing octane rating. 

Demand for Diesel fuel is increasing. The fuels 
of best ignition and combustion characteristics are 

E rimary uncracked petroleum distillates. The com- 
ustion quality of Diesel fuel from cracking is im- 
proved by small amounts of organic nitrates or 
peroxides. 

Lubricating oils are available for every service. 
Additives are now in use for improving oiliness, re- 
ducing freezing point, and increasing oxidation re- 
sistance. Others are used for reducing viscosity loss 
accompanying l<‘inpcrafiire rise. Special detergents 
are added which keep bearing surfaces washed free 
from deposits. Other additives reduce foaming 
tendencies and rust formation. 

The silicones liavo exceptional lubricating qual- 
ity, and frcciucnlly sliow approximately the same 
viscosity at zero and 400® F., which makes them 
valuable in airplane engines oi)erating between ex- 
tremes of desert heat and stratosphere cold. 

Production of chemicals from i)etrolcum base 
hydrocarbons is growing rai)i(lly. Phthalic anhy- 
dride is made at the rate of 8 million pounds a year 
by tlie oxidation of o-xylcnc from California pe- 
troleum. Glycerin is nlanufactured from propylene 
by high-temporaturc substitutive chlorination, fol- 
lowed successively by hydroxychlorination and al- 
kaline hydrolysis. Acrolein is a i)roduct of cracking 
diallyl otlier, a by-product of glycerin manufacture. 
While the production of chemicals utilizes less 
than one iicrcenl of petroleum production, its fu- 
ture growtii setsms assured. 

The Bureau of Standards has furnished ultra- 
violet, X-ray, and infrared si^ectra for identification 
of hydrocarbons. The mass spectrometer is also in 
extensive us(^ for rapid analysis of hydrocarbon 
mixtures. 

Pharmacology. Many achievements have been 
translated into therapy and new drugs have made 
tlieir appearance in the physician's armamentarium. 

The number of drugs which will ^ombat the ac- 
tion of histamine and arc useful in the treatment 
of hay fever and urticaria is increasing at a tre- 
mendous rate. Compounds are now available of the 
Neoanlorgan type which will successfully antago- 
nize 100 fatal doses of histamine in the guinea pig. 
Besides, the use of the newer antihistaminics is ac- 
companied with less untoward side-reactions than 
some of the early drugs of this class. 

The recent release of dihydrostreptomycin, 
which has less vertigo-producing action on the 
semicircular canals, means that tliis form of strepto- 
mycin may be employed in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis without affecting seriously tlie equilibri- 
um sense of the patient. 

The isolation of vitamin B^ represents a major 
advance. This compound in extraordinarily small 
quantities appears to be the agent responsible for 
the maturation of the red cell in pernicious anemia. 
If in later experimentation this compound shows 
the degree or usefulness that it has exhibited to 
date, it will end tlie 20-year search for the active 
antipernicious anemia principle from liver. 

Plasticizers are liquid or solid agents mat 
compounded with resins to produce the useful 
composite products known as plastics. The plasti- 
cizer confers pliability, distensibility, and worka- 
bility to the resin. The kind and amount of plasti- 
cizer used with a given base resin determines the 
degree of flexibility imparted to the composition, 

i. Evaluation, The American Society for Testing 
Materials through its Committee D-20 has been 
very active and nelpful in making some degree of 


standardization possible. Current methods of evalu- 
ation are based for the most part on stress-strain 
relations of plasticized specimens in tension, tor- 
sion, bending, and shear. Permanence in air, oil, 
and water is measured and a few miscellaneous 
tests are applied. 

Other approaches to the characterization of plas- 
ticizers include studies on the second-order transi- 
tion phenomena of plastics, dielectric loss of plasti- 
cized specimens at various temperatures, the tech- 
nology of plasticizers by studymg the time depend- 
ence of deformation of plasticized specimens by 
means of creep measurements, and the determina- 
tion of heat softening points of cellulose acetate 
plastics. These investigations permitted the corre- 
lation of the logaritlim of the heat softening tem- 
perature with the molar proportion of plasticizer 
present. The slope of this fine proves to be a meas- 
ure of plasticizer effectiveness. 

2, New Uses. New applications are the introduc- 
tion of the plastisols and organosols, which are sus- 
pensions respectively of finely-divided resin parti- 
cles in plasticizer or in plasticizer and volatile dil- 
uent. By the use of these resin-plasticizer pastes, 
very economical application of plastics to use in 
coatings, films, and certain molded goods may be 
made. 

3. Rapid Expansion. The production of plasticizers 
in this country has expanded veiy rapidly during 
and since World War II. During the war, the Serv- 
ices required material tliat would withstand severe 
wear and extremes of temperature and climate. The 
vinyl resins, properly plasticized, offered this com- 
bination of properties, and paced by the military 
needs, their production expanded rapidly. 

Approximately one pound of plasticizer is re- 
quired for each two pounds of vinyl resin used, so 
mat the quantity of plasticizer necessary to supply 
the vinyl plastics industry alone is equsd to half of 
the weight of the vinyl resin production. When the 
uses of plasticizers in coatings and in other applica- 
tions is added to this, the total annual volume 
( 1948) amounts to almost 200 million pounds. Di- 
butyl phthalate, dioctyl phthalate, and tricresyl 
phosphate are in considerable demand as well as 
castor oil and certain of its derivatives. In recent 


years, plasticizers of higher molecular weight are 
becoming somewhat more important, such as linear 
polycondensation products and polraerization 
products. Such plasticizers have the advantage of 
being very permanent, but leave considerable to be 
desired in the way of low-temperature pliability 
and in workability during compounding. 

Plastics. Production has increased considerably 
during 1948, since increased facilities have be- 
come available. This is particularly true of polysty- 
rene, the production in 1948 exceeding 100 million 
pounds for the first time, and polyvinyl chloride, 
which is expected to exceed 200 million pounds. It 
is increasingly apparent that the suppKes of coal- 
tar crudes are not sufiiciently great to supply the 
demand. The petroleum chemicals are, therefore, 
being used to supply raw materials for increased 
production in plastics. 

Resinography has been proposed as the name for 
the grapfic study of structures in resins and plas- 
tics. 

J. Miscellaneous. New families of plastics with 
high impact strength made from copolymers of 
butadiene and styrene or acrylonitrile, and blends 
of polymers, appeared under the names Versalite 
and Tuf-lite. These materials are related to the 
synthetic rubbers. Large-area signs formed from 
Lucite or Plexiglas were developed for novel and 
effective advertising displays. 
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2. Phenolic Resins. Tliese are among the first ma- 
terials used as plastics, but their applications and 
production expand annxtally. In recent years, their 
use with natural and synthetic rubbers has been 
expanding, and mixtures of improved toughness 
and impact strengtii have been produced. The 
range or phenolic content varies considerably. 

3. Thskon" 420, a new alkyd molding compound, 
a hot molding thermosetting material particularly 
notable for its very fast cure and good arc resist- 
ance, was announced. 

4. PohjchlorotrifiuoToethylcne, an unusually stable, 
high temiJerature thermoplastic, was placed on the 
mariket under the trade name Kel-F. This trans- 
parent material is resistant to attack by chemicals 
and solvents, is a good electrical and heat insulator, 
is normally rigid and strong, and is tough at very 
low temperatures. 

5. Polystyrene. The production oi this plastic ma- 
terial has been greatly increased and it is finding 
wide application in all ty]i<\s of thermoplastic' mold- 
ing. Some of these will yield molded products 
which do not deform in boiling water. Styrene is 
also used in the low-pressure laminaiing resins. 
These resins are now offered with varying degrees 
of stiffness, and improved promoters effect a ctiro 
without heating. The polystyrene copolymers con- 
taining butadiene have found a wide range of ap- 
plications. They can he used with natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers to reinforce and liardon thc'se com- 
po.sitions. Another use of polystynaic has hc'on as a 
starting material for ion-oxchango rosins. 

6. ProtecHve Coating's. Slyrcnalcd oils are formed 
by adding styrene or a-metliylstyrenc to tho drying 
oils. The introducstion these hydrocarbons im- 
proves water resistance and many of tho other 
properties of the resulting oil. Styrcnalod alkyds 
have also been announced and arc finding wide- 
spread acceptance in the coatings field. By heat 
bodying mixtures of soya and tung oils under con- 
trolled conditions, a combination is effected which 
is widely used to replace linseed oil. 

7. Silicones. These plastic derivatives are finding 
many new applications where their unique proper- 
ties dictate their use. Materials ha^'e been made 
which are flexible at —150® F. and will withstand 
continued service at 500® F. The direct process of 
forming silicones from silicon and methyl chloride 
is meeting with success. 

S. Synthetic Rubbers. The quality of rubber in 
tire treads has been greatly improved by i^olymer- 
ization at considerably lower temperatures, through 
the use of oxidation-reduction systems to promote 
the polymerization, which have resulted in shorten- 
ing the polymerization to a reasonable time. The 
resulting rubber is more uniform in its structure 
and shows greatly improved resistance to abrasion 
and resistance to cut growth. Improvements have 
also been effected by the use of structural blacks. 
9. Vinyl Chloride Resins. The vinyl chloride resins 
are meeting expanding markets, and the paste res- 
ins have made new techniques in formulation pos- 
sible. One new type of vinyl chloride resin contains 
a small content of hydroxyl groups along the chain. 
The use of this resin with tlie oils hcips' itiinforcc 
the dried film. There is considerable interest in 
polyacrylonitrile and its copolymers, particularly 
in S3mthetic fibers. 

Polymerization. In the Study of p'^'l^TT'mVnlion 
kinetics in homogeneous media, (l. la o:i li.c n-la- 
tive reactivity of monomers in copolymerization 
were published. These provide mformatit)n on the 
effect of structure on reactivity in free radical re- 
actions. Studies of regulators in the chain transfer 
reaction have been published. Absolute rates of 


chain growth and chain tennination reactions have 
been reported and indicate that rapid polymeriza- 
tion occurs at radical coucentnUions or the order 
of 10"*' molar. 

In emulsion polymerization, further evidence 
that the locus of the reaction begins in tho soap 
micelles and continues in tho emulsion particles has 
been obtained; while a dc*lailod tlicory of iho kinet- 
ics of the reaction, which indicatiis that rale de- 
pends i^rimarily upon tlic concenl ration of polymer 
particles, has been dcvelopiul. Attention luis boon 
given to redox systems which ix'rniil emulsion 
polymerization at low t(‘mpt*ralnr<‘s. 

The gn^atest advance is tlu* <U*v<‘lopmcnt of 
Cold Cli-S, a hiitaclicno-.slyn'iK' coi^jolymcr pre- 

K ared near 0® (J. by use of redox syslcnns as cata- 
/sts. Cold (IK-S, list'd in coniniu'tion with certain 
carbon blacks in tires, givi^s a trtiad-wi'ur appau'ut- 
ly saiKJrior to natural rubber. 

Protoin. K.lc'i'trou inicios(*op(‘ photographs of virus 
protein crystals, of antigcn-anlilxxiy <,'ompl(*x('.s, 
and of other jiroloin strnetnres, liavt* revi'ah'il much 
about the molecular architi'ctun.' of llu'se coni- 
pomuls. 

The crystallizali()n of siTuin albumin, lx)th hu- 
man and hovim', from wat<*r-<'thanol mixtures at 
low ttauperature and low ionic stn'iigth has Ix'cn 
effected. The addition of (h'canol (0.1 peri'cnt) 
was found to be of css(*ntial importance in the 
crystallization of human allmmin. A ix'W ti'chnic 
was reported for (‘rystalllzalion of sennn albumin 
with mercuric chlorich*. 

Ti\c binding affinity of albumin is ('xlraordinarily 
great for a vari(U)^ of inorganic and organic? anions, 
and such reactions (piile probably play an impor- 
tant role in the l)iologit'al function of s<?rum al- 
bumin. 

A /^-globulin (M.W. 00,000) from hhxxl jdasma, 
which binds iron, I'opper, and zim', was crystal- 
lized. It binds two iron atoms p(‘r mole, and ap- 
pears to function as iho, (»ss<inlial agi'ul for carrying 
iron in blood phusma. TIu? affinity for coppt?r and 
zinc is much weaker than for iron. 

Accurate amino acid analysi's wer<? made by 
chromatographic separation of protein liydroly.satcs 
on a starcli column, using <'olorimclri<* analysis. 

1. Blood Clottinfr, A now factor ( A('-glol)ulin) in 
the blood clotting process aci'ch'rales llu? conver- 
sion of prothrombin to tbrombin in ibt' presence of 
calcium ions and tlirombopla.slin. Highly pnrilu'd 
bovine fibrinogen and highly purified human lihrin- 
ogen have been prepared. A \'cry exlensivi' study 
was made of the structure of the fibrin clot as a 
function of pH, ionic strength, and otlicr factors. 
The structure of tho clot can he varii'd Ix'twoou 
tNvo extremes; (1) an oi)a(p,ie, rulffx'iy type at rel- 
atively low pH (near fi.3) and low ionic* strength; 
and (2) a translucent, friable clot at higlu'r pH 
and ionic strength. Th<} former is formed by ex- 
tensive aggregation of the? initially formed fibrin 
network into parallel bundles; the lattiT is formed 
under conditions which inhibit this aggregation. 
This interi^rctation has been demonstrated by elec- 
tron jnicroscojie studies. 

2. Diffusion. 'Hie new interference loclmic? permits 
the dcitornunalion of diffusion constants of small 
molecules, and also of large molccJiiles like ]^rotcins, 
with an accuracy of the order of 0.1 percent. 

3. Enzymes, Tho formation of an intermediate 
compound between catalase and hydrogen perox- 
ide now seems certain. Tlie onzymes alclolaso and 
glyccraldehydc phosphate dchydrog<?na.se were 
crystallized and the prosthetic group of the latter 
enzyme is believed to be diphosphoi)yridixie nu- 
cleotide. 
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4. Heme. Employing N-15 as a labelling com- 
pound, it has been shown that the nitrogen of heme 
is derived from glycine; and studies with C-14 
have indicated tliat the a-carbon of glycine is in 
the a-position of the pyrrole nucleus, while the 
carboxyl carbon is the methine carbon of die por- 
phyrin nucleus. 

0. Revemible Binding. Cobaltodihistidine, which 
reversibly binds and gives off oxygen, has been pre- 
pared. A number of organic chelate compounds be- 
have similarly. 

6. Size. Estimates wore made of the sizes and 
shapes of a number of blood plasma proteins from 
sedimentation, diffusion, double refraction of flow, 
viscosity, and osmotic pressure data. Most elongat- 
ed of these is fibrinogen (about 700 A long and 38 A 
in cross-section). The ^^-lipoprotein of human plas- 
ma is nearly spherical and highly hydrated, with a 
molecular weight of 1,300,000. Serum albumin, 
with a molecular weight of 69,000, is approximate- 
ly 150 A long and 38 A in cross-section. 

7. Synthetic Polypeptides. Large polymers have 
been obtained of lysine as well as copolymers of 
leucine and phenylalanine. 

Sewage and Industrial Wastes. Research has been 
directed toward a Ix'ltcr understanding of die bio- 
chemical oxygen demand (B.O.D.) test and a study 
of analytical metliods, largely through grants-in-aid 
by the National Institute of Health. 

The most important advances on the B.O.D. de- 
termination wcirc the application of manometric 
measurements and a rc-cvaluation of the velocity 
constant. It was shown that the 24-hour, 25® C. 
demand by the Warburg manometiic measurement 
is approximately 75 percent of the standard 5-day 
value. Iho B.O.D. reaction velocity constant K 
is not O.J but varies from 0.04 to 0.29 for sew- 
ages, but if nitrification is taken into considera- 
tion the variation is from 0.07 to 0.25. More than 

0. 01. part per million of coi)pcr or of 0.3 part per 
million of chromatos will give inaccurate B.O.D, 
values; copper ubtwo 0.01 suppresses the B.O.D, 
and more than 0.3 parts per million of cliromates 
inhibits nitrification. 

Many analytical iiapcrs dealt with new or im- 
proved procedures for phenol, copper, zinc, cya- 
nides, chromium, nickel, grease, oxygen consumed, 
and an ampcronietric titration method for residual 
chlorine. 

Radioisotopes in Research. Isotopes produced at 
Oak Ridge are now used in more tl\an 300 la^ 
oratories and hospitals in this country and abroad. 
Their potential uses are unlimited, and already 
there are approximately 1,000 individual research 
projects utilizing isotopes. 

1. Agricultural Research. Radioisotopes are aiding 
in advancing the efficient production of meat, milk, 
and eggs. Eighteen tracer studies on the process of 
photosynthesis are presently under way. Ramoiso- 
topes are used also in the development of better 
fertilizers: how i)lant foods are most e^ctivdy 
applied; what forms of fertilizer are best; how the 
plants utilize them. Approximately 12 current proj- 
ects are aimed at a better understanding of how 
plant diseases and pests develop and attack crops. 
Radioisotopes afford new tests for the efficacy ot 
insecticides and fungicides. 

The application of radioactivity on plant and 
animal growth seems to indicate that small amounts 
of radiation may stimulate plant growth. 

2. Chemistry and Physics. Radioisotopes in phys- 
ics are aiding in the understanding of the funda- 
mental forces which bind the nucleus together by 
assisting in the measurement of magnetic moments 
and spins. In chemistry, isotopes are aiding m 


stud5dng a great variety of processes, such as mo- 
lecular formation, diffusion in liquids and solids; 
interaction among gases, liquids, and solids; cata- 
lytic action, solubility of materials, complex bio- 
chemical reactions, and many other phenomena. 

5. Education. Now that isotopes are available, a 
limiting factor in their widespread utilization is the 
shortage of scientifically trained technicians. Many 
universities are offering courses in radioactivity and 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission has educa- 
tional programs under way at their national labora- 
tories. Information is available from the Technical 
Information Division, U.S, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

4. Industrial. As tracers, radioisotopes are used 
widely for the improvement and study of various 
processes. Manufacturers of gasoline, machinery, 
oil, plastics, rubber, and steel are only a few of 
those who are applying tracer research to bring 
about better and more economical production of 
their products. Radio carbon pro^’ides investigators 
with a method of studying diffusion of carbon in 
iron. Radio iron used in friction experiments reveals 
the transfer of less tiian 1,000 millionth of an 
ounce of material from one moving surface to an- 
other. In the petroleum industry isotopes are em- 
ployed for surveying and locating oil deposits. 

In the rubber industry, vulcanization and poly- 
merization processes are studied with the radioiso- 
topes of sulfur. In the rayon industry, where sul- 
fur must be added and then removed, radio sul- 
fur is giving extremely accurate information on the 
quantities employed. 

Radiation is used also to dissipate static elec- 
tricity which collects on belts, rolls of paper, and 
otiher moving materials in factories. 

5. Medical, Isotopes are utilized in two ways: (1) 
as sources of radiation, particularly in the treatment 
of diseases; and (2) as tracers in processes former- 
ly difficult or impossible to observe. 

Employed as tracers, radioisotopes are making 
their greatest contribution in the unraveling of the 
complex, kaleidoscopic picture of life processes in 
both medicine and biology. In medicine, isotopes 
contribute to a clearer picture of how the living 
body works. In hospitals physicians are using radio- 
isotopes to diagnose various circulatory disorders, 
locating malignant tumors and supplying important 
information of hematology. 

Radioiodine is used successfully in the treatment 
of toxic goiter, since nearly all iodine in the human 
body is localized in the thyroid, although treat- 
ment of thyroid cancer by radioiodine has been less 
successful. Similarly, radio phosphorous coiicen- 
trates in the blood-producing centers — ^ihe bone 
mEirrow, the spleen and lymph glands — and is us®d 
in the treatment of certain blood abnormalities 
such as a polycythemia. The possibffities of ein- 
ploying ramoisotopes in the fight against cancer is 
of major interest, and the Atomic Energy Commi^ 
sion is distributing radioisotopes free for such 
studies. Metallic cobalt, when irradiated in the 

g ile, emits rachations siirdlar to radium and thOTe is 
ope ^at it may eventually come into general use 
in cancer treatment since it can be made inexpen- 
sively and fabricated into special applicators. 

Essentially the problem is to find molecules 
which will localize in specific diseased body issues. 
These molecules will then be tagged with radioiso- 
topes which will provide effective radtoactivity 
Used as tracers, radioisotopes will aid in determin- 
ing which molecules can be localized in malignant 

^ St^h. Progress in the chemistry of starch durmg 
the year was made in a number of areas, as in: 
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1. Acid Hydrolysis. The a-l,6-glycosi(lo linkage is 

less susceptible to hydrolysis than is the a-I,4-linK- 
SLge. The latter has greater stability in cyclic struc- 
tures such as the Schardinger dcxtrins than it chics 
in linear structures. , . . i 

2. Amylases. Crystalline A^-amylase, bact<!ruil 

a-amylase, pancreatic a-aniylasc, and salivary 
a-amylase were isolated. Through use of tlu\so en- 
zymes, the action of aniylastjs on starch may be as- 
certained. , ^ , , 

5. Applications. A number of papers and patents 
deal with the chemical and physical slnicluro of 
starch granules, colloidal propcrli(\s of starch, fer- 
mentation, paper sizing, t<*.\tilo sizing, etc. 

4. Derivatives. The starch aryl t‘arbainaU‘S hixyo 
been prepared and charactoriztid. (lonsid<‘rai)h* dif- 
ference was found bolwcon the d<‘rivativt'S of 
amylosc and amylopeclin. Starcb tricarbaailato 
was fractionated into two coniiionoiUs by use of 
ethyl acetate. 

5. Enzyme Action. Oiuj tli(H)ry of <ui/yinalic hy- 
drolysis proposes that when /i-amyUise contacts an 
amylose molecule, the chain is dcanidod coniplcte- 
ly before another amyloso molofuly is iill.u'kfd. All 
crystalline a-amylases apiKsar to (‘ihu^t coinpUlo hy- 
drolysis of amylose to glucose (13 pm'<ml) and 
maltose (87 percent). 

6. Fractionation. A^nyIos(^ jiiay bo prf(‘ipilat<*d 
from an alkaline starch paste (pit 8) by lli<» nso of 
thymol or other phenols. 

7. Iodine Reaction. From (iKTiniulynanucal con 
sidcrations, it is proposed tlial llu* starch iodim* 
complex is dipolar. Uosiducs of 4 to (i glncoso 
units give no coloration with iodiius those of 8 to 
12 give red with a ikmIc at f?2() nulliinierons^ and 
those of about 30 or inor<i givc^ blue with a peak 
at 600 milliinierons. 

8. Fliosphorylaso Action, Mnsch* phosidiorylaso 
can degrade glycogen and amylopeotin boytuid 
branched junctures. Tolato pIiospliorvia.se, like 
jJ-amylase, however, is ai)part»nlly unahhi to pass 
a branched juncture. N(‘ilhor is capable of splitting 
the a-l,C-glycosido linkages. Isophospliorylasc, iso- 
lated from potato juicjo, appears to be capable of 
synthesizing a braiubecl structure and of splitting 
the ci-l,6-glycosido linkage. 

9. Properties and Struct arc. 3,5-Dinit ro.salicylato 

lias been used as an oxidizing agent for i*nd group 
analysis. Corn amylose gives vahujs ranging from 
200 to 2,100 glucose r<\sia!ics. Periodate on amylose 
indicates one reducing group per 250 glucose resi- 
dues, Crystalline addition compounds of amylose 
appear to have a repeat period of 6 glucose resi- 
dues. MolecuLir weight of corn amylose subfrac- 
tions by osmometry ranges from 200 to 675 glucose 
residues. , 

Synthetic Organic Chemistry. The recent rapid 
growth of the synthetic organic chemical industry 
stems ill a large measure to 3 influences: ( 3 ) the 
postwar need for chemicals; (2) the availability of 
intelligence reports describing Gorman practices; 
and (3) the postwar boom. 

Tlie production of fonnaklchyde, acetaldehyde, 
acetone, methanol, and other chemicals by the air 
oxidation of butane and propane (liquid petroleum 
gas) is an important clevclopment. This process 
also provides acetic acid and ketone (from ace- 
tone), which are used in synthetic fiber operations. 
The production is sufficiently large to warrant the 
establishment of a tanker service for die delivery 
of formaldehyde, Ethylene has displaced bladk- 
strap as the major source of industrial alcohol 

Fatty acids suitable for the manufacture of soaps 
m obtained by the air oxidation of the higher 
(G^ to Cm) paraffins. 


Advamvs wen* luatlt' in tin' fi<'ld of protootive 
t’oatiiig.s nnsaturiil(Ml ;»ly<*en(h*s have been 

.suppl<*un'nt(‘d l)y a wide varit'ly of synthetics such 
as allyl etln'rs and vinyl <‘st<‘r.s. 

'rlu' o.vo nr i'.uImhu l.ilinn reaetion is now used in 
ilu* iJHMlni-tinii nl ae<*ti(' acid fmin nn'tluinol and 
gl>('nlin .mill iioin forinahlehydn, and isnoetyl alco- 
hols from lu'ptt'iu*. 

Thr<‘e potential \)roe<*ss»'s for tl\<‘ oonuncroial 
synthesis of ly.siin' wen' reported. Nielhioniue and 
lr>*plopIian an* now a\.nlal)le in ennnin'rdal quan- 
lities and uj) U) 100 pounds of any of iht' other cs- 
sontial amino ai’id.s eaii now l)e ohtainc'd. 

1'h<^ Dowamils are obtained by tin* atidition of 
alcohols to propyh'nc' oxid<! to p.ive products such 
as l-metln)xy-2 propanol. 

In the nitration of piopam*, tuaiversion on a lab- 
oratory seal«* lias Ixsm sIf'PixsI up let 76 percent 

'I'he Wiilstiilter syntln'sis of <’yi’loiietat<'tracne 
was repeatc'd, and tl>e im.wIik I jilit.iim-d i*; identioill 
with that from llu' e,^l.d^‘lil* jM)lMoeii.‘ali()n of acet- 
ylene. 

Synfhotic Rubber. IVtails of tin' inannfaetnre of 
(JH-S wen* pnbli.sln'il. InvesligaUns s<*paral('.d 
(»Ii‘S into moh'enlar wt'ight Iraetions and dcler- 
inined the elfec’l of tin* niohs’ular wt'iglit on 
strength, pnjee.s.salnlily, and tin* wear, 

/. JMiirrs. Sinet* early in lOlS. the prodnelion of 
Aineriean-madt* laliet's has <‘\ee<‘ded the eonsmnp- 
lion of natural latt'x in U.S. l*roc'(‘,sses were further 
developed for iiiet)ipoi.itiu!'; e.idum Maek, oxidized 
lignin, and rt'sins into '.Miilieiie latiet'S. 

2. Iaho Temperature. d'In* onlslaiulii»g<hw<?lopment 
in Aim*riean-made rubber during tin* y<'ar was the 
incrtui.st'd mannra<*tnr(' and nsi' of ('opolynmrs of 
butadiene and .slvrt'ue i)rc‘pan*d at lenii)eiatnre.s 
ranging from 0" !•’. to *11“ K, instead ol the F, 
temperature whieb is usi'd in the mannfuelnrc of 
Gli'S. ! .o\v-leinperatnr<* rubber, wbUh t'onlaitis 
less h)W-mole(ailar-w<'ighl polynn'rs, has a lousilo 
strength ami elongation (‘(piix.ilent to natural rub- 
ber, combined with n'sistaneti to al)ru.siou and flex- 
cra<'king sniierior to (dl-S, 

3. Monoimrs. Siibstiluli'd vinyl jiyridhu's and bn- 
tadiein^ make a rnbbt'r stipt'rior in st*\'t'ral n'.sncets 
to Cill-S. Bnladuine was i-opoUmeii/ed with 11 
dilforent nnoh'arly substiluteil x m<-thvlslvr(‘ne.s, 
20 balogt'iiated .styn'ues, ^-vinvlbiran, 2 \invIlhio- 
pheiK', nu'diaeiylonitrile, and \in\Iidene eiiloridc. 

4. Production. Americau-mad<' rublx'rs averaged 
41,000 long Ions prothietion ptT immth, of which 
about 80 iiercenl wa.s (Ut-S. ( limsnniplion of Amer- 
icau-mude rulibers was alH)nt 11 pereeni of the 
total new rubber eonsnau'd in the l>nii<*<l States. 

5. Rubhor-Rcsin Mixtures. 'Ihere is a pronoiinei'd 
trend toward the use of mixtnr<‘S of rubbers and 
resins. Copolymers of butadiene and styrene con- 
taining 8t)-y5 jujrcent of slyrtam were u.s<‘(l exten- 
sively as reinlorcing agents in t‘ru<l<j rubb<*r to 
increase lumlnoss, rigidity ami slrt'nglh, and have 
found extensive use in foolwt'ur. Idienolic resins 
were inc*c)ri«)ral»‘il in GH-S and in copolymers of 
butadiene and aerylonilrile to make le.-ilher .sub- 
stitutes, ga.sket materials, ami adh<*sives. Kxlen.s‘ive 
use was inadii of nitrile rubbt'rs in \’inyl chloride 
re.sins as auxiliary plasli(*i/.ers. 

6. Specialty. Emphasis was on tlu' production of 
rubbers with sjiecial propt*rti(*s. St'veral typo.s of 
butadiene cop(>lymer.s werti produced for elcjctric 
insulation. Other spec'ialty nuihcjrs have non-.stain- 
ing properties, improved processing, and iuiprov(id 
tack. Fabrication loehni(iuo.s w<^re invcisligated to 
pennit effective use of .silicon rubbers, which 
possess good thermal stability from —70® F. to 
4*500® F. 
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Tumor Enzymology. An enzymatic reaction occurs 
in liver and kidney by which a variety of 2,4-diketo 
acids yield pyruvic acid and a fatty acid: R*CO- 
CHa-GO-COaH + HaO R-COjjH + CHa-CO* 
COaH. This reaction is suggestive of a possible 
pathway for the conversion of fat to carbohydrate. 
It is markedly diminished in all tumors studied. 

The conversion of normal tissue into a cancer is 
accompanied by a considerable increase in the 
enzymatic capacity to hydrolyze the unsaturated 
peptide bond, R-CO-N = CR'— . The so-called de- 
hydropeptidase activity of all tumors stuped is 
extremely high. The significance of this observa- 
tion, however, is still unknown* The saturated 
peptide bond, R-CO*-NH-CHR'— , is also hydro- 
lyzed with groat rapidity in tumors, but only when 
R and R' arc certain amino acid residues. Thus, 
glycylalanine is hydrolyzed in cancer tissues much 
more slowly tlian its isomer, alanylglycine. It is 
conceivable that the arrangement of amino acids in 
Certain proteins of cancer tissues may be difEerent 
from that of normal proteins. 

Vitamin was isolated in crystalline form and 
early clinical investigations indicate that it is ef- 
fective in doses of 0.001 milligrams per day in the 
treatment of pernicious anemia. 

Spcctrographic analysis shows the presence of 
cobalt. The rod color of the compound appears to 
bo associated witli its cobalt-complex character. 
The isolation of similar red needle-like crystals 
was effected from liver by British workers, who 
confirmed the presence of cobalt. The presence of 
both pliosphorns and nitrogen have been reported, 
but tests for siilliir were negative. 

A growth factor requirement of LactohaciUus 
hetis, Dorncr, has been reported which bears an 
almost linear relationship to the unit potency of 
the extracts used in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. Clinical tests using impure concentrates 
were confirmed and a positive nematological re- 
sponse noted in two cases of Addisonian pernicious 
anemia to single injections of 6 and 15 micrograms 
of vitamin B,a respectively. Favorable responses 
were obtained with its use in two cases of macro- 
cytic anemia and one case of non-tropical sprue. 

If so indicated, potent doses of the new vitamin 
may be given without physical discomfort to the 
patient and there is prdiminary evidence that by 
die use of a suflSciently large single dose it may 
be possible to produce a prolonged remission in 
pernicious anemia. The need for frequent admin^ 
istration of large doses of liver extract may be elim- 
inated. 

Tests with chicks and rats indicate the possibility 
that vitamin is the animal protein factor. 

Wood, Cellulose and Paper. Marked scientific and 
technologic progress in the fields of cellulose, pa- 
per, and wood has continued. 

Two new rosin acids, neoabietic and isodextro- 
pimaric acids, have been isolated from Pinus pa-- 
lustris. A new 3-hydroxyflavanone was isolated from 
Douglas Fir wood and shown to cause the wood 
to resist sulfite pulping in a manner similar to Erdt- 
man’s hydroxystilbene derivatives. Unusual 7-mem- 
bered carbocyclic compounds, including dehydro- 
perillic acid, were found in Western Red Cedar 
and are believed to be partially responsible for 
the resistance of the wood to decay. 

There is further evidence for the existence of a 
long repeating period (500 glucosidic linkages) in 
fibrous cellulose. Extensive Studies were reported 
on methods of determiiiing oxidized celluloses. In- 
vestigations of the distribution of substituent groups 
in cellulose esters and ethers were made; preferen- 
tial substitution of the primary alcoholic group was 


shown. Comparisons of methods for the determina- 
tmn of crystalline-amorphous ratios in celluloses 
showed that different results are obtained by chem- 
ical and physical means. An exdiange reaction of 
cellulose with hea^^ water was suggested as a new 
means of measuring crystalline-amorphous ratio 
and the chemical method has been improved. 

Improved methods have been developed for the 
separation of the carbohydrate fraction of wood 
(holocellulose) from li^in and have shown the 
beneficial effect of hemicelluloses on some of the 
mroperties of pulps. There is definite evidence for 
the presence of mannans in hardwood bolocellulo- 
ses and that the resulting a-celluloses contain com- 
bined mannose units. Presumptive evidence for a 
bond between lignin and carbohydrate or wood 
was provided. 

Progress has been made in the recovery and utili- 
zation of sulfite waste liquor. One pulp Tnill con- 
structed a plant to use magnesium bisulfite as the 
cooking chemical and will evaporate and reco^^er 
the inorganic chemicals. Ammonia-base liquor also 
is used by several companies. Alcohol is being made 
at two plants by direct fermentation, and cimstruc- 
tion was started on a plant to utilize the ferment- 
able pentose as well as hexose sugars for the pro- 
duction of torula yeasts. 

A large proportion of the world supply of vanil- 
lin continues to be made from sulfite waste liquor 
and lignosulfonic acids. Esters of vanillic acid were 
shown to be excellent food preservatives. Other 
derivatives of vanillin (5-hydioxymerGurivanillin) 
show promise as disinfectants. The equivalent of 
one-third to one-half of tlie total fuel requirements 
of an integrated pulp and paper mill are provided 
by the combustion of the kraft black liquor. 

Use of concentrated spent sulfite liquor as a sup- 
lement to tannin has increased considerably. So 
as its use as an adhesive in core binding in metal 
casting, briquets for smelting and fuel, and road 
conditioning. 

The recovery of over 100,000 tons per year of 
fatty and resin acids from black liquor in kraft pa^ 
per manufacture is now a general practice. Sulfate 
turpentine recovery is equm to the volume of gum 
turpentine obtained by the naval stores industry. 

tS^se of melamine and urea-formaldehyde resins 
in kraft paper and board production has resulted 
in strong water-resistant containers adequate for 
overseas shipment and e3mosure to the weather and 
other adverse conditions hitherto beyond the power 
of fiber containers to resist. Multiwall bags are tak- 
ing over ihe field of shipping containers. The sup- 
plemental bonding by gums, synihetic materials, 
and resins, at the points of fiber contact in ihe 
web, has created die possibility of paper of greater 
strengfii and die use of shorter fibered pulps in 
greater proportion in the production of paper of 
equal strength. 

The difference between consumption and pro- 
duction is almost entirely made up by the duty-free 
importation of standard newsprint from Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Europe. This amounted to 3,- 
957,000 tons in 1947 and 4,135,000 in 1948. In 
1947, imports of paper and paperboard were 158,- 
578 tons, and exports were 352,462 tons. 

There are 95 million tons of fibrous agricultural 
residues destroyed axmually, which are capable of 
economic use for the integrated manufacture of 
newsprint, book, tissue and fine papers, corragattog 
paper and paperboard, and wallboard. Utilizationi 
of only 5 percent of diis agricultural fibrous ma- 
terial is sufficient for the supply of 22 large nmdem 
integrated paper and board inills capable of pro- 
ducing aimually 2,400,000 tOnS or newsprint. 
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25280,000 tons of pap<'r anti naiuT* 

board, and 2,340 million board fi'ol of insulating 
structural wallboard. 

Wood puli^ procluclion in the. (hiili'tl States \vas 
reported by tlio Bureau of Census to total 1 1 J *>*!,- 
052 tons in 1947. Imports in 1917 2,0I2,/2/ 

tons, whereas exports were 134,S55 tons. 

Credit tFor Source Material Supplied. J. L. Urav, 
Purdue Univ.; E. C. Britton, Dow (’iu‘mi<'al Co.; 
J. M. Campbell, General Motors Corp.; H- W- 
Cliaddiick, Merck and Co.; A, k. Doolittle, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals (Jori).; J. '1'. Edsjdl, llar\'artl 
Medical SeliooJ; J. D. hMwards, Alniniimm Com- 
pany of '^n.f'rica: C. Eglo(f, Universal Oil Prcaluels 
Co.; H. : ■ I er. .‘mdi!!- Univ.; J. 1*. Cn‘(*iKsl<‘in, Na- 
tional Inslitntoof Health; P. II. (inw’ns, U.S.D.A.; 
E. Hacnisch, Villanova Colh'j^t*; II, B. Hass, Pur- 
due Univ.; J. B. Hester, Campladl Soup Co.; K. 
W. D. Hulfman, Hulfinaii MieioarMbtieni I .aI»ora- 
torios; E. n. Huntress, Massaelmselts Inst, of 'IVeh- 
nology; R. W. Kerr, Corn Prodaels U<*lininj? Co.; 
W. A. Kirklin, Hercules Powd<T; P. K. Knoelel, 
Univ. of Louisvillo; J. (\ Krantz, Univ, of Mary- 
land; S. Peat, Univ. 0<)llejj;(' North Wales; W. W. 
Pigman, lnslitnt(^ of Paper Ciliemislry; If. W. Post, 
Univ. of Bnlfalo; P. (>. Po\v<'is. Bai(*lh» M<‘moriaj 
Inslilnte; M. M. IbMifrew, E. I. dn Pont <le Ntanonrs 
aiul Co.; E. R. Kie^t‘l, Univ. of Bullalo; (J. 'P. Sea- 
borp;, Univ. of California; R. N, Slinwe, Purdiu* 
Univ.; H, N. St<wous, B. K. (Joodrieh C^i,; D. A. 
Sweet, Parke, Davis uiul ( 3o.; If. (J. SwoiitN Ar^’iomu* 
National I. aboralory; A. h\ 'rliomjison, U.S. Aloniit; 
Eucri;y Commis.siou; It. M. Vainli^rbill, Esso Lab- 
oratories; C. '1\ Wallitij':, U.S. Rubix'r Co.; C. E. 
While, Univ. of Maryland; and C. (-. Wrij^hl, Penn- 
sylvania State Colh^^jft^. • "En. V, Dmokiuno 


CHESS. With a score <»f M-fJ, Mikhail Ihitviunik, 
S6-yuar-old Ru.ssiun errand ma.st<T, easily won tin* 
world's che.s.s ehampiouship, vaeajil simn* the death 
of Alo.\:andor Alekliiiu’ in liMi). 'riu* rc mud-robin, 
first tournanicnt ever lu‘ld hir the title, .saw (*at'h of 
the five players mcx'tiuj; every oilier player five 
times. It was hold in March, April, ami May, at tin* 
Hague (two round.s) and at Moscow (three rournis), 
Vassily Smyslov, Botvinnik’s eomilryman, surprised 
by hiking second place (11.-9), with Samiu*! Ho- 
shevsky of the United State.s ami Paul Keren of Uu* 
U.S.S.R. tying for tliird ( l()‘/^9!.{‘). Kornur worUr.s 
champion Max Enwc of the Netherlands wa,s a 
disappointing last (4-16). Reuben h^ino of tlie 
United Slates, tliough inviUicl, did not eompele. 

The principal intdrnatioiuil evcul, aside from the 
championship, wa.s the interzonal tournament at 
Saltsjobadcn, Sweden, where six of the fir.st seven 
places were captured by the Rus.sian contingent. 
Szabo of Hungary finisUed second to Bronsloiu, 
with Boleslavsky, Kotov, and Lilicnthal qualifying 
for the 1949 tournament which will determine the 
challenger for Botvinnik’s title. The five will mec^t 
the unsuccessful players of the 1948 championship 
tournament, including Fine as well. 

International chess returned to New York for 
the first time since 1927 widi a Christmas week 
tournament won by Fine over Najdorf, Pihiik, and 
Euwe, among others. In other international events, 
Szabo won the 1947-48 Hastings tournament; 
Prins led at Beverwijfc; Eliskases won tlx* Xl Mar 
del Plata tourney; Najdorf was first at La Plata 
and at Venice; Szabo again Iriumphcd at Buda- 
pest; Foltys beat Bareza by a half-point at Carls- 
bad-Marienbad; Lundin took first prize at Bad 
Gastein; Rossolimo finished on top in tlic 1948-49 
Hastings congress, 

Herman Steiner became U.S. champion in a 
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round-robin .it Stmtli j''allsbnr't, N.Y., while Weav- 
(T .Xdams timl tlie t\S, t)p<'n at Ihillimere in a 
Swis.s s>f.t«'m tomn.mx’nl. Mo-. Ciisella Un'sjuT and 
Mi.s,s N. May Kaill tied loi (be l'..S. women’s eham- 
pion.ship. Arthur lii'.fpiier w.is u.ititJtml jmiioi 
I'lianipioii. Hebert Hyuie both speed and iulerool- 
i)i*ale) eb.impion. C.ils' ( lollegc* of 
\i)ik lim.'.lnnl .ibeiul id Vale ,md .Svr.itMise for the 
11. M. Phillips i.it* i.-.'ll." i.M. fnipby. 

Among tile nationni < bmupions were Julio Bol- 
boebiin (Argentina), ( |. S. Puidy (Australian 
Open), (i.ili.i ( An.stn.i b Ih \ *ri I Belgium), Tsvet- 
kov and Neilviieb (Hnlg.m.i), Hiebtt'i* and '/Ua 
(( !/t‘ebo.sIn\aki.i ), Kneioldfien ( Denm.U’k), Uosso- 
limo {Fran»M‘l. Un/trk»*i i(b‘im.mvi, Iboadhent 
((Jreat Hiit.iiu). Isdilb Pur«‘ ( Ibitrsb womens), 
P. lhailso (HimgaiA), B. Moeller ( leeland-ho 
won llie No:«!i ‘ •! ‘i ; ' ’ as well, among 

players from ■ ' irnmark. Sweden, 

and Finland I, O.tslaldi I Itals ). Euwe (NetlwT- 
laiuls), Wiule ( N<‘w ’/e.daml), Banla (Norway), 
Mrikareiwk (I'nl.md), Ekslmm (Swishai), Uliris- 
toib-l (.Sw a o'll.oi'l *, Bronsltdu and Kotov (U.S.S.K.), 

Ji-aoMi*: Knii:n 

CHIIDRCN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN. A ^’und established 
by Jame.s (lou/t‘ns with a oilt of $10, ()(){), ()(){) in 
li)2i) to promote the hedtli. widtaie, happiness, 
and development <»f ebihhen m Mndiigan, prima- 
rily, and (‘ha‘v\her<‘ in the world. Dining tli<* li.seal 
y<‘ar ended Apr. BO, I!) IB. a total of $702,910 ms 
expeiulrd. 'rolal a.ssi'ts on that date* w*er<' $*1,779,- 
Ui.k (Ibief u{lua*r; W tu, j. Norlou, BOO Frederick 
St., D<*troil 2, Mi<'li, 

CHILE. Hepiiblie of South Am<Tiea, divided into 
lbrel^ g«‘«ij'.i‘‘ipbie /ones; tlu' Andes, the eentral val- 
l(‘y,s, and the C least, 'flu* North in mid, the (‘ealral 
art;a t<*mperat<*, and tin* .South i;i wet and cold. 

Area aad Populotion. Area; siptart* mile.s. 

Popuialiou (1917); .^,r>;kh000, of whom .about 80 
percent \vi*re of Europism »h*si« ut*. I.b pens nt mt‘S- 
ii/.o,s, and perei-nl Indi.ue.. I'lioi ip d eihe.s: .San- 
tiago (<‘apitai), (IB9,.T1(> iuhabilaul.s in BMO; Vul- 
parakso, 215, (il*!; ami Cimeepeidn, 92.P»(»'h 

Education and Rotiaion. Tin* eon.slilution guaran- 
tees freedom of wairship, Homan ( l.ilholteism is 
pnalominant. Spanish is I la* olfieiul language. 
Eighty ptTeent of tlu* total population is literate. 
In tin; ai*adi*mie ytsir 19|(F*I7, then* wrro over 
.5,41)0 ollieial prim.irv seliools with lusirly 600,000 
studenls. CJliih* has nearly 500 iut -niaMli.itf sehools 
or in.slitutious thal taaild he <-1 e.Mliccl :is sueh. 
Higher edueutiou is proviihal by the National Utii- 
ver.sUy of Chile, the Univ<*rsity of Conei^peidn, the 
Calholic Univ<‘rsily of (iliiha tlie <!atholi(‘ Univer- 
.sily of Val|>uraiso, and fivt* oilier .sp(»eiali'/.ed in- 
stitutions of higluu’ h'arning. 

Production, Chih^an economy is (do.stdy assoeialed 
willi mining, <*spcc*ially copper and nil rates. Min- 
eral production in ,1947 was (*.stimaletl at (metric 
tons): copper, 428.000; nitrate, 1,001,223; iron 
ore, 1,7.37,5.58; coal, 2,079,116. Olh<*r important 
minerals are gold, .silv<‘r, manjumese, im'rtrnry, mo- 
lybdenite, lead, and hm.'vsti'u. Impoiiaiil items of 
agrieuUural prodiu'liun in 19 Hi - IT fiimlrie. quin- 
tals) were; wluiat, 8,9.57,877; barhiy, 1,064,4.57; 
oats, 766,446; potaloiss, 6,171,088; rice, 872,847; 
kidney beans, 824,.580; sniiflower s<*t*d, 291,8.57. 

The cattle population was c*slimaled at 2, .88.5,641 
head in 1946; meat imKluetion in 19*17 amounted 
to 86,400 metric tons. Wine and ehitJaw produc- 
tion totaled 262,861 liters in 1947. Principal lines 
of industrial production irn'lnchul (‘otton fabrics 
(22,808 metric tons in 1947), The following fig- 
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urcs represent the proclnelion of the cln'cf factories 
in 1946; wool fabrics, 5,773,195 meters; silk fab- 
rics, 1,920,298 meters; liemp smcl jute fabrics, 
2,734,474 meters; footwear, 3,423,930 units; paper, 
16,392,601 kilograms, and cement, 579,906 metric 
tons. 

Foreign Trade. In 1947, total exports amounted to 
$280 million; imports to $270 million. Foreign 
trade for the first oiglit months of 1948 showed 
imports valued at 836.5 million gold pesos; exports 
at 925.7 million gold pesos (U.S.$i.00 equals 4.85 
Chilean gold^ Chilean foreign trade is 

mostly with llu- ^ ’.liin' Slates, Great Britain, Ar- 
gentina, France, Italy, and Brazil. Exports of agri- 
cultural produces in 1918 W(*.re estimated as sub- 
stantially exceeding lhos<) of recent years, because 
exporters of fann prodiujts were permitted some 
acfvantag(is in the purt'hase of foreign exchange. 

Finance. Budget esliinat(‘s placed 1948 expendi- 
tures at 10,452 million pesos (one peso equals 
U.S. $0,032); revemut at 9,618 million; die deficit 
to bo met by si)(j(‘ial taxcis created by the 1947 
Emergency Financing Law. The 1947 budget 
showed rov(Miuo of 9,978,800,000 pesos; expendi- 
ture of 9,610,500,000 pesos. Chile's direct public 
debt at the end of 1947 was 7,661 million pesos; 
indirect debt, 1 ,7()7 million pesos. Currency in cir- 
culation on the same dale was 3,677 million pesos; 
bank dt^posils, 7,965 million pesos; gold reserves, 
$45,000,000. Tli(^ cost of living index at the end 
of 1947 was 403 (1937 = 100). 

Transportation. Th<3 country has 5,810 miles of 
railroad, which in 1947 carricnl a montlily average 
of 193, ()()(), 000 n<3t ton-kilonietcrs of freight. There 
are 29,921 miles of roads (1945), of which some 
25,000 aro fit for motor traffic. Chile is served by 
important national and international airlines 
througli 6 civilian and 2 government airports. 
There arc over 100 vessels flying the Chilean flag. 

Oovernmont, Chile is a conUralized republic of 
25 provinces. Under die constitution of Sept. 18, 

1945, the legislative power rests in a national Con- 
gress composed of a Senate of 45 members ( elected 
for 8 years) and a Chamber of Deputies in the pro- 
portion of one for each 30,000 inhabitants ( elected 
for four years). The President is elected for a 6- 
yoar term and is assisted by a Cabinet. On Sept. 4, 

1946, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla was elected Presi- 
dent, and was inaugurated on November 31. 

Events, 1948. The political life of Chile during 
the year was characterized by the strong anti- 
communist stand taken by President Gonzdlez 
Videla, both on the domestic and international 
fronts; by the ultra-nationalistic line followed by 
the adbministration; and by the sensational claims 
made to die Antarctic region. All of diis was a 
sharp departure from Gonzdlez Videla's political 
pre-election platform, when he courted die co- 
operation of the Communists and labor groups. 

Politics and Poetry. Early in the year, the most 
significant event pointing out the gap existing be- 
tween the leftist element and the Government was 
provided by the inflammatory speeches made in 
Congress by Communist Senator Pablo Neruda. 
One of the most outstanding poets in Latin Amer- 
ica, Neruda is well-known In international literary 
circles. When he attacked the Government various 
Senators started a movement to cancel his creden- 
tials on the grounds of defamation, and he was 
deprived of his parliamentary immunity, tiius open- 
ing die door to legal action against him. Neruda 
appealed to the Supreme Court and later, when he 
was sentenced by a lower court, took asylum in 
the Mexican Embassy, fearing an attack on his life. 
This caused diplomatic tension between the Mexi- 


can and Chilean governments, which was later 
eased when the Mexican Ambassador explained 
that Senator Neruda was not a political refugee but 
merely his guest. 

The Neruda incident was followed by a series 
of anti-Communist measures taken by the Govern- 
ment. President Gonzalez Videla introduced a bill 
in Congress asking for adequate legislation on ihe 
following points: proscription of die Communist 
Party and the Confederation of Chilean Workers 
(C.T.Ch.), a strong Communist organization; cre- 
ation of a new federation of workers under the 
auspices of die Socialist Party; dismissal of all 
Communists from public offices and administra- 
tive positions in labor unions; disenfranchisement 
of all persons belonging to the Communist Party. 
The Communists, from their newspaper El Sigh, 
fought the proposed legislation and claimed that 
the Government had arrested more than 1,000 
workers and kept them in concentration camps 
without due process of law. Shordy thereafter, Vi- 
dela's Government was accused by various non- 
Communist newspapers in Mexico and the United 
Stales of being the only Latin American country 
maintaining concentration camps for political pris- 
oners, among whom were many Loyalist Spanish 
refugees who came to Chile after tiie Spanish Civil 
War. 

Cabinet Reshuffling. On June 22, there was a large 
popular demonstration protesting against the high 
cost of living. No disturbances were seen, but the 
Government ordered the arrest of various labor 
leaders, accusing them of instigating the move- 
ment. Meanwhile, the anli-Communist legislation 
was being discussed in Congress where it met op- 
position from non-Communist ^oups, especiauy 
from Arturo Alessandri, ex-President of the Re- 
public and father of the present Chilean Constitu- 
tion, and from Eduardo Cruz Coke, presidential 
candidate of die Consen^ative Party in 1946. 

President Videla held a series of meetings with 
leaders of the Liberal and Consen'ative parties, 
and on July 7 reorganized his Cabinet, bringing 
in representatives of various parties with the pur- 

ose of strengdiening his position. In so doing, he 

eviated from the non-partisan policy which he 
had been following in his Cabinet during past 
years. In the new Cabinet, key posts were retained 
by non-partisans; two seats went to the Radical 
Party, two to the Liberals, and two to the Con- 
servatives. 

Anti-Communist Legislation. On September 3, the 
Government promulgated the “Law for the De- 
fense of Democracy” containing the restrictive 
measures against Communists. The law had finally 
been approved by the Chamber after various 
amendments introduced in the Senate. Although 
it called for the “defense of democracy,’* it was 
labelled by die opposition as a 'Xaw for the Of- 
fense of Democracy.” The act takes away all po- 
litical rights of the Communist Party, but permits 
the 15 deputies and 5 Senators elected in 1946 
to serve out their terms. However, no Communist 
may be a candidate in the 1949 elections. Par- 
liamentary debates and voting on die law caused 
division within the political parties considered as 
conservatives. Some Socialists voted against the 
measure and, as mentioned above, a large group 
of Conservatives under the leadership of Senator 
Eduardo Cruz Coke opposed the measure. This 
Conservative faction, called Social Christians, is 
formed by Catholics who advocate social reform 
and by a number of university students. 

The relations between Poetry and Politics whm 
enlivened the early months of the year with fhe-^ 
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Neruda incident continued when the national lit- 
erary award for 1948 was given lo the poet Angel 
Cruchaga, a close friend or Neruda’s, and consid- 
ered a Communist sympathizer. During tlie festivi- 
ties for die bestowal of the prize, veiled reference 
lo Neruda brought storms of applause. 

Internafhnal Front. Early in the year. President 
Gonzalez Videla made a spectacular claim in the 
name of his country to a part of the Antarctic ter- 
ritory south of the 62nd parallel. This met with 
opposition from Great Britain, who sent the bat- 
tleship Nigeria to patrol Antarctic waters. Chile 
pressed the claim at the Bogotd mooting of Amer- 
ican States (see Pan American Activities). 

— Mrcuiin JounfM 

CHINA. The territory of die Republic of China is 
bordered by Korea, Siberia, Mongolian People's Re- 
public, Soviet Turkestan, Afghanistan, India, Bur- 
ma, French Indocliina and tlie Pacific Ocean. In 
May, 1947, the Ministry of Interior gave tho area 
of China at 9,739,288 square kilometers (3,760,- 
339 sq. mi.), divided among 35 provinces, 1 terri- 
tory and 8 municipalities as shown in die accom- 
panying table. 


DivtHon km. 

KiancBii !l08,3in 

Chekianfi 102,0*1(i 

Anhwei l-iO.OS? 

Kiatifiai 173,014 

Hupeh 186,303 

Hunan 204,771 

Szechwan 303,318 

Sikang 451,621 

Hopei 140,253 

Shanhmg 146,737 

Shansi 160,420 

Honan 10.5,141 

Shonsi 187,009 

Kansu 301,500 

Cliinghai 007,230 

Fukien 117,077 

Taiwan 3.5,901 

Kwanfitung 218,705 

Kwangai 218,924 

Yunnan 420,466 

Kweichow 170,190 

Liaoning 67,269 


Division Sq. km. 

Aniiing 03,422 

Liuopei 123,.316 

Kirin 87,285 

Sungkiang 80,789 

FT oK* hi nr: 123,020 

ill 198,295 

Nunkiang 00,067 

Ilsingan 268,352 

Jcshol 170,082 

Chahar 283,075 

Suiyuan 320,397 

Ninghaia 283,320 

Sinkiang Mir'SJ’IJ 

Tibet*.. 1,216,781 

Nanking** 770 

Shanghai * 803 

Voiping *• 707 

Tientsin ^ 185 

Taingtao ^ 740 

Chungking ** 300 

Shenyang (Mvikdon) ^ 220 

Harbin** 0,30 


* Territory. * Municipality. Note: 'Ohe aroaa of the Inde- 
pendent muniripiilitie.'?: Dairen, Sian, Hankow and Canton are 
included in tho.se of ihe provinces: Liaoning, Shenai, Hupeh and 
Kwangtung respectively. 

Population. China’s total population for the first 
half of 1948 was put by the National Ccasus Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of Interior at 463,493,418, 
representing a slight increase of 695,325 over that 
for the second half of 1947 and of 2,487,133 over 
the estimate made in July, 1947. The statistics 
made public by die Ministry of Interior in July, 
1948, show tliat there are more males in China 
than females, the former totaling 242,273,893 and 
the latter, 221,219,525. 

The population of Szechwan is the largest among 
the provinces, amounting to 47,437,387 inhabit- 
ants, Shantung stands ne.vt, with a population of 
38,865,254 and Kiangsu takes the third place, 
being inhabited by 86,000,123 people. Those prov- 
inces of over 20 million people include Honan, 
Hopei, Kwangtung, Hunan and Hupeh, while only 
327,563 people live in Hsingan Province in the 
Northeast. 

As to the 12 special municipalities, Shanghai 
takes the lead in claiming a nopulation of 4,630,- 
885. Next comes Tientsin ana Peiping widi 1,772,- 
840 and 1,721,546 respectively. Nanking, China s 
capital, has 1,113,972 dwellers, while Canton and 
Mukden are populated by over one million people 
each. 

Among the 177 cities of 50,000 or more people, 


dicre are 7 cities having more than a million resi- 
dents; 10 cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 people; 
25 cities with 200,000 to 500,000; 49 with 100,000 
to 200,000; and 86 cities with 50,000 to 100,000. 
Thirty-three of those cities arc concentrated in the 
North China idain. There arc^ 31 density cities in 
the Northeast and 26 in the SIianghai-Nanking 
area. Scattered down tlie soulluiaslern sea coast 
are 21 cities and along the Yangtze. River, 18. On 
the average, China has a density of 47.35 per 
scpiaro kilometer. 

Among the provinces Kiangsn has tho highest 
population density with 332.93 p(*rsons per s<piare 
kilometer. A density of 267,74 is found in Shan- 
tung, tlic second niost-crowclecl; 204.84 in Hopei; 
187.25 in Clu'kiang; 177.52 in I’aiwan; 177.14 in 
Honan; 158.46 in Anhwei; 155,31 in S/eehwan; 
and 2.36 in Sinkiang. Tibet is the most sparsely 
]iopulated area — having a j^opulalion density of 
0.82 per scpiarc kilom<‘t<*r. 

Tientsin stands out us llu'. most lliit'kly populated 
city in China having 9,103.65 people p<>r vS<puire 
kilometer and Maukow with 5,608.79 ranks the sec- 
ond. Canton has a density of 5,581.28; Mukden, 
4,894.82; Shanghai, 4, 814., 58; Dairen, 3,730,03; 
Chungking, 3,314.81; Sian, 2,844.48; P(‘ii)mg, 2,- 
268.00; Nanking, 1,392.71; 'rsinglao, 1,050.43 and 
Slarbhi, 818.08. 

Jn July, 1948, the Ministry of Interior recorded 
the populations of the 35 proviiu*(\s, 1 territory and 
12 important nniiucipalilics as follows: 


Division Poputation /division 

Kiauatiti. 30,080, 12H Kirin. 

Cliukiiina 19,9r')8,7l6 Hunabimi/*: 

Anhwoi 22,402,217 llokiatu*; 

KiuiigHi 12,600,912 I>foiliin;4mnr<; .. 

Huium 20,976,669 Nuiiliiniu': 

Hunan 26,6.')7,92(i iiiiinaiMi 

H«5chwan 47,437,387 .I(4iol 

Bikanii!; 1 ,0110, 000 ( Ihahar 

Hoixii 28,719,067 Huiywan 

Khantunp; 38,H06,2.'>4 Nin/*;Nin 

Bhanni 16,247,069 Hinkianr';.. .... 

Honan 29,054,096 « 

ShenHi 10,011,201 NnnkinK^ 

KnnHti 7,090,6 17 Shanr.bai ** 

Ohinabai 1,307,710 Pcipin/.'^ 

Fuicion 11 ,143,083 'I’icntMin *> 

Taiwan 0,384,019 TslnMao ** 

KwaiiKtunR. . . . 27,209,1108 ( 'Imnr.kiiif' . .. 

KwanK,si 14,030,337 (’antmi'' .. .. 

Yunnan 9,005,921 nanK(»w ** 

Kwnuthow 10,1 73,7.50 Sian ** 

Liaoning 10,007,204 Slionyarui '* •* 

Antunp; 2,992,306 1 lairo.n ** 

Liaopci 4 ,027,84 1 1 1 arbin ** 


Population 

0,40.5,449 

2,670,800 

1,841,000 

2,844.211 

3,3.33,409 

327.603 

0,190,147 

2,186,774 

2,233,220 

7.59,002 

4,047,452 

1,000,000 

1,113,972 

4,030,385 

1,721,640 

1,772,840 

860,308 

985,073 

1 . 128.006 

721,698 

028.449 

1,021,067 

543,090 

700,000 


•Territory. ** Mimictipality. AIho caUfui Muk<lan, 

Education. For the first six months of 1948, 13 
percent of tho national budget was allocated for 
educational and cultural purposes, as against only 
8.2 percent in the previous year. This greatly in- 
creased apiW)priation is an attempt to conform 
with the Cliinesc Constitution which spcioifies that 
expenditure for educational, scientific, and euUural 
activities shall not be less than 15 percent of the 
national budget. 

During the academic year from August, 1946, 
lo July, 1947, there were 290,617 primary .schools 
in China, with an enrollment of 23,813,705. There 
were 4,687,411 children who finished their ele- 
mentary education in the sam<? period. The faculty 
members of all primary schools totaled 880,555. 

Beginning 1949, tho Ministry of ICduoation plans 
to launch a ten-year program of extending prinuuy 
school education to more of China’s children. The 
ten-year pro^am provides for compulsory educa- 
tion for children between the ages of six and 
twelve. Textbooks are to be supplied free of 
charge to those from poor families, Tho Ministry 
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of Education during the past undertook two similar 
projects. The first was conducted from 1940 to 
1945, with 251,596 primary schools established and 
with an aggregate enrollment amounting to 18.- 
692,282. 

The second five-year project was started in 1946. 
This postwar plan, however, has been handicapped 
by lack of funds. It subsequently will be shelved 
in favor of the new ten-year plan. At present, of 
China’s 67,000,000 school-age children, only 23,- 
813,705 or less than 50 percent are attending pri- 
mary schools. 

The Ministry of Education estimated (in April, 
1948) that 78,189,887 illiterate adults were taught 
to read and write. There are still approximately 
170,000,000 illiterates in China, who constitute 
about 39 percent of China’s population. 

Secondary schools in Cliina numbered 5,892 in 
1947, with an enrollment totaling 1,878,523. There 
were 399,465 students who graduated from sec- 
ondary schools in 1947. Teachers and staff mem- 
bers of secondary schools totaled 143,502. 

Universities and colleges in China numbered 74 
in 1928 and 108 in 1937. In 1947 there were 194 
institutions of higher learning. The total enrollment 
in the colleges and universities in 1947 was 129,- 
224, twice the number before the war. According 
to a report to the National Assembly made in 
April, 1948, by Dr. Chu Chia-hua, Minister of 
Education, the number of universities and colleges 
have boon increased to 207, with tlie total enroll- 
ment of 148,000. There were 25,657 students who 
graduated from universities and colleges in 1948. 

In July, 1948, a total of U.S. $3,420,000 wortli of 
UNRRA educational rehabilitation supplies was 
distributed among 77 universities and colleges. The 
1,300 tons of supplies represent some of the latest 
American engineering, medical, agricultural, and 
scientific laboratory apparatus and equipment. 

Tlie Ministry of Education disclosed in Septem- 
ber, 1948, that up to the end of August, more 
tlian 36,000 refugee students from the Communist 
occupied areas had registered for relief in Nanking, 
Hanlcow, Tientsin, and Peiping. The Ministry s 
first function was to provide the youtlis with food, 
shelter and school. Six temporary middle schools 
were established for them in central Cliina. The 
educational autliorities were planning to establish 
a temporary college and three middle schools in 
Peiping. All these institutes were to be staffed by 
refugee teachers. 

Religion. Under the laws of the Republic of 
China, every person has undisputed freedom of re- 
Imious belief. Confucianism is still influencing the 
Chinese way of life. The teachings and philosophy 
of Confucius and his followers are embodied in the 
Four Books and Five Classics. On May 31, 1934, 
the Chinese Government designated August 27, the 
birthday of Confucius, as a national holiday, and 
later the day was also designated as Teacher’s Day. 

Taoism began as a philosophy, but later devel- 
oped into a religion. As a philosophy it is traced to 
Lao Tze, bom in 604 b.c. Priests of Taoism are 
known as Tao Shih. They have their own temples, 
rituals, and bible. Buddhism first came to China 
in A.D. 61. It is estimated that at present there are 
in China more than 267,000 Buddhist temples and 
738,000 monks and nuns, while the number of lay- 
men and’laywomen who have taken the five vows 
is five times more, but it is diflBcult to estimate the 
number of believers. 

Lamaism is a form of Buddhism believed in 
by peoples of Tibet and Mongolia and is a mixture 
of Buddhism and Shamanistic practices. The Dalai 
Lama is the spiritual head of Tibet, and next to 


him is the Panchan Lama. Directly under the Dalai 
Lama are three great monasteries in and around 
Lhasa — the Djerpung Monastery with four abbots 
and 7,700 lamas, the Sera Monastery with three 
abbots and 5,500 lamas, and the Gandin Monastery 
with two abbots and 3,300 lamas. 

Mohammedanism made its advent in China in 
A.D. 651, when the governments of tlie Muslim na- 
tions began to pay tribute to the Tang Emperor. 
The total number of Moslems in China was esti- 
mated at 48 million. Some authorities place the 
number at from 10 to 15 million. 

For the Protestant Missions in China the National 
Christian Council is designated as the central agen- 
cy. The Council has 18 constituent church bodies 
and a number of affiliated national organizations. 
There are no accurate figures of churches in China, 
but before the war there were approximately 10,- 
000 organized Protestant churches wii 512,000 
members and 10,000 other centers of worship in 
China. 

The Catholic Church controls mission stations 
in 33,354 localities in China. Catholic Missionaries, 
of whom there are 13,330, including priests, sisters 
and lay brothers, employ or receive free service 
from a trusted lay statf of 100,000 mission helpers, 
catechists, teachers, nurses, and doctors. By tiie 
end of 1944, there were in all China 123 Catholic 
bishops of whom 25 were Chinese, and 6,000 Cath- 
olic priests. 

Production. The Ministry of Economic Affairs re- 
ported in May, 1948, that there were 14,078 fac- 
tories in China. Some 7,738 of tliese factories are 
located in Shanghai. The Ministry's report indi- 
cates a greater number of light industries over the 
heavy industries. There axe 3,773 textile factories; 
1,783 clothing; 1,505 machines; and 494 metal re- 
fineries. Only 3,312 of the factories were adhering 
to the national factory list. There was a total ot 
682,399 factory workers, of whom 367,433 were in 
Shanghai. 

In 1947, die principal industrial products were: 
machine tools, industrial machines, motors, soda 
ash, sulfuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 
bleaching powder, flour, and cotton yarn. The min- 
eral output in 1947 was as follows: coal, 19,487,- 
400 metric tons; petroleum: 967,662,000 gal. of 
crude oil, 7,880,000 gal. of gasoline, 4,002,258,000 
gal. of kerosene, and 54,600,000 cu. ft. of natural 
gas. 

In 1947, the ouiput of steel was 63,000 metric 
tons and that of iron, 35,733 metric tons. The total 
electric power supply of China in 1947 was 1,287,- 
620 kw, China’s cotton textile industry had about 
6,000,000 spinies in 1947. 

The agricultural products in 1947 were: rice, 
47,928,750 metric tons; wheat, 25,028,800 metric 
tons; millet, 7,162,000 metric tons; barley, 7,901,- 
100 metric tons; corn, 7,606,600 metric tons; sweet 
potatoes, 24,164,450 metric tons. In 1947, the esti- 
mated totals of livestock in China were: buffaloes, 
9,320,000; oxen, 18,998,000; horses, 2,069,000; 
mules, 2,007,000; donkeys, 7,667,000; goats, 18,- 
609,000; sheep, 9,191,000; hogs, 53,758,000; chick- 
ens, 196,743,000; ducks, 44,372,000; geese, 7,244,- 
000 . 

Foreign Trade. China’s import trade amounted to 
Ch.$10,681,326,574 and her export trade, Ch.$6,- 
376,504,297 in 1947, with an unfavorable balance 
of Ch. $4,304,822,277. More than 60 percent of 
China’s exports have been agricultural products. 
According to statistics released in July, 1948, bji^ 
the Chinese Customs Administration, the nations 
foreign trade deficit for the first five months of 
1948 had been mounting. The unfavorable balance 
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for May was Cli.^fJ.lSfi.OELSOaOOO. Tlu* iiionllis 
imports totalled Ch.$l 2,837, 367, 15», 000: the ta- 
ports, Ch.$7,681,3.15,653,p00. If 
U.k currency on mo basis ol Cu.i'UOOO it> 
U.S.$0.00257, the not value of b'UX'ris 
U.S.$32.992,033 and that “f, ‘-f “ 

058. The deficit then would be Uj^S..^I3,2.j0.f)/.>. 
When compared with the fijjurcs ol llie lour pro- 
ceding months, it shows that llir niiiayoralm' hal- 
ance is on the upgraclo. The (IcIk'H ler ilu* iirst 
four months was U.S.$28,173,9(i3, averaging about 
U.S.$7, 043, 490 each month. . , t, m i 

China’s principal buyer and seller is the tlniU*a 
States. During the first five moullis of UMfi, (anna 
bought 49 percent or Ch.$ 15,330,000,000,000 
worSi of imports from the D.S. \U r (‘xjiort.s to Ihj; 
U.S. amounted to Ch.$‘'l,.5()r>,0()0,()00.(MU) or 2ii.O 
percent of all her exports for that period. 

Finance. Finance MinisUir O. K. Yui r<‘porlod on 
Jan. 3, 1948, that the J947 Chincso Coviniiuioui 
expenditure readied 41 trillion (Ihinese dollars, 
fonr-and-a-half times the original (\stiuialion ol 
9.3 trillion, Tlie total roveiuu* was iiuTeiisisl liy less 
than twice the original 7 trillion. Mr. Yui poiult‘<l 
to die unchecked iiifialion and the ('ouinnmisl re- 
bellion as reasons for the failure to adheuH* lo the 
budget. , 

The budgetary esiinuiles lor tlx; lirst si.h mouths 
of 1948 prepared by tlx; Olliei; ol ( loinptroller- 
Generiil called for a total evpeixlitun* ol (!h.$t)(»,- 
276,600,4 10,000, while llu‘ national r<‘\'euue of (lx‘ 
same period was estiinaled at C)h.$r)iS,;MO.»SOO,970," 
000. 1’hc estimated r(;N'(;nm' eo\'<‘r('(I approxiniuUdy 
61 percent of the total <;.Kix*n<lilur(;. 

By executive order, issm‘d on Aug. 12, lO IH, llx‘ 
Govormnent’s Iniclgelaiy figuix; for its ordinary rev- 
cxiuo and expeixlilun’s for tlx; seeoixl iiall* of tlx* 
year was inndv publie as Cb.$ 32 fi, 021 ,r> 00 , 08 (}, 000 . 
This so-called “ordinary” J)u<lgt;l must be distin- 
guished from the ‘‘spec’ial” buag(*t whi('b eovered 
the Government’s military and ollx*r (’uxTgi‘uey 
funds to prosecute the war against tlx* Couiiunnisls. 
Information efmeeiniug the “sp<*eiar budget, lunv- 
ever, was wilhlieid fioiu publiealion. 

Of the budgeted revemu*, the amount of 
Cli.$302,832,‘l5.5, 186,000 was exp(*eled to lx* <le- 
rived from regular n‘veuues with the r<*ruuiniug 
C]i.$20,7H9, 0.13, .500, 000 from exlra re\vuut*s. The 

biggest revenue was expt'cled from tlx 

tax which was c.sLimaled at C;h.$l 12,7n'j.(){io xill 
lion for the six-month pt'riotl, (aislotus rev<*nnes 
ran a close second with (lh.$ 1 00,900, ()()() uiilliou. 
The next two items of rov(;uu<,‘ wort* [)rolils of 
state-operated cntertoriscs, approxiinalely (;h.$36,- 
780,000 million; the income tax, Cl»,.$’l9,700,00() 
million. 

On the expenditure side, lh<; budget for the Min- 
istry of National D<!f(‘nse called for more than 
Ch.$133, 000,000 million. Nearly Glu}|l5(),()00,()00 
million was i)ixig(ii-il for tlx; Ministry of K<luea- 
tion, Ch.$37, 000,000 million for r(*paynx‘nl of (Jov- 
enunent debts, and more than Cdi.$35,0()0,0()0 mil- 
lion for tlx; Ministry of F(jod. 

Open-market foreign (;xcluing<! rah* belw(;t;n 
Chinese and American dollars was rcvis<‘d on Jam 
12, 1948, as Ch,$ll3,500 to U.S.$1. At tlx; begin- 
ning of August, 1948, the; rale was furtlx;r reviseil 
to Ch.$4,600,000 to U.S.$1. 

President Cliiang Kai-shek on Aug, 10, 1948, 
issued a mandate governing; (1) the issuuii(*<i of 
a new currency to be called Gold Yuan; (2) tlx; 
surrender by the people of all gold, silv(;r coins, 
and foreign currencies; (3) tlie d<;claration by (Jhi- 
ncse nationals of dieir assets in foreign eouulrxss; 
and (4) me tightening of economic control. Four 


sets of tneasun'S for tiu* cnbm’cmcnl of tl\c (Muor- 
goiicy liniiix'ial and c('ohoiuir rolorms w<‘r<; prol 
iiiid".,ilfd iit the niamlalc which went into iuiinc- 

• !l,‘ ii ' I ll » 'I *1 , 

'rhe (lolti Yuan is a managctl (airrcix’V hacked 
hy U.S.$20() million in gold, silver, mxl f(in*igu ex- 
change in tlx; |M V .;.Mi ol tlx* (io\(M*nux*nt and 

11.5. $300 million m n I .li !• (xiNcrmucnl properties, 
'rix: Gold Vium notes are in tlx* th'nominalions of 
<;Y$1, 5, 10, no and 100, Kaeh Cold Yuan is val- 
ued at U,S..150,25. 

The old national eiirreuey \v;e: ti; he withdrawn 
from cireulali<»n in Noveuiber, 1948, I'laeli 
Yuan would I'vehaiigt* Ibr $3 million ohl national 
eurreney. Publi<* react ion low.ud tlx* new enrreney 
relbnii ])rngram was lavoralile. to 

Ntnikiuy, (U'utt'dl Ihiiltf S'rtts of Oi l. I'.ii.s, over 

11.5. $5()0 million were etdieeted within tax* month 
;ifler the enlor(*euxMil ol tin* new emrcJX’V n'forin, 
This .stun repre.senls ippr.'-.mi.i'i I\ t '.S..'i;l:i0 niil- 
lion snrreiul(‘retl in eveh.mg.e lur <iold Yuan unl<;s; 

11.5. $.‘100 inillinu Ir.msl'eu'ed lo the Oi'ntral Hanlc 
of (’luua by olber ( ;ov<‘nunejit !)aiik!.; U.S.$1() 
luiliiou .surrendered I>v eoinnx'ieinl banks and 
lirms, and U.vS.$liS million nsdi/id Irmn (!hiix;su 
CNporls between Au'Ui.'il 23 .nxl S'*pl.‘inber 30. 'I'lx; 
ollieial ral(‘ ol esehaiig.e lH‘i\v«’en i .old Yuan and 
U.S. dollar;} was reve.i-il on Nov. II, 1918, to 
(JY$2() lo U,S.$1, Tlx* e<»n\eision ol the (iohl Yuan 
nol(‘S iu(o g;old and siKer doll. to; l■oumx*u<*(*(l on 
Nov. 2)1, nils. As a result, eonuuodity prices <‘uinc 
down in seven in'iueipal eilies. 

Transportation. As Mini?;tt*r of < ‘ommiinii ;tlions 
Yu 'la wt‘i reported to the Nation. il A.viemltly in 
Aitrll, 1918, China itxlay ha?; about 13,000 kilo- 
nx'lers ool »il 35,000 kilonx‘l<‘o; o( railways in op- 
(T.ttiou. W'hen the ( Ihiuest* Cn\erimx*ut uxived into 
tlx; Norllx*asl alter \* J Day, il founil only 200 
kilometers out of 11,000 kiloux ter; of railways in 
n.S(*. It repaired 3,000 kiloiuelers and pul ihem 
hack into scrvi(‘<*, but Comnttuust de.slnu’lion has 
1(41 only about 600 cjp<u’ati\(‘ kilometers. 

On Sept. I, 1948, both tlx* Chekiaug-Kiaugsi 
railway and tlx* Nanking W'ldm lint* wen* open to 
ihioie’h Imllie iii We.sl China. The K'l.loraliou of 
the l,l;>3 kilnmcli*!' (Ilu4.iiie', ili.*M*’;.i liix*, hsullng 
from llangehow in Chekiang, to Chin ‘how in llii- 
uaii, on ijx; Cautou-Ilaukow lim* I;; a mtitler of 
giral signilieuiu'e. 'Tlx; line eouipl(*lt‘.‘) the la.sl link 
of an important rail nelW(Hk, j(»iuiug llx* Naukiiig- 
Shaiigliai urea wilh China’s .soutli and .southwesl;. 

SUirtiug from Nankint', a pas«:engt*r today may 
reach Hangchow via liic N.mking, ,Shaugliai4Iang- 
diow line. From llaugi how lx* Ixaud.s a train of 
the (llx’kiang-Kiangsi lint* mxl r\«jilu.db finds 
himself at Chix-lmw, a pond on the Canloa- 
llankow liix*. lie may coutimx* on until lx* arriv(,;s 
at Kowloon, sil\ial(‘d opposilt* of Hong Konj.', after 
having tr;i\t*ll<‘d l)y mil a tolal distance of 2,000 
kiloinet(*rs. 

If the traveller is westward bonnd, lx* may 
cluingt; trains at Hc*nyaug and ridi* for .538 kilo- 
nx*lers until he goes to Iduehow, big town of 
Kwangsi Vrovixie;*. From llx*r(*, lx; has *160 kilo- 
m(*l(*rs to make to finish tlx* wlxde l(*ugth of the 
Kwangsi-llunaii-Kweiehow lux* l(‘rniinating at 
Tuyim, which is only a short distann- itimi Kwei- 
yaug, cupilal of Kweichow i’roviuet*. 

Through Irailic on llx* Cauton-U.'iukow and 
I^ripiug-Ilankow railways was inaip'urattal on Nov. 
1, J94H. 'rrains on Uxis through trip would make 
stop-overs at Hengyaag, Ghangslm, Hankow, Y\ia- 
ynan, Kwangslmi and Hsiugyang. At Ibmkow the 
Irallic on the two rail lines woukl 1)C connected by 
trucks. 
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On the 530-kil()mctcr Clmngking-Chengtu rail- 
way in Szechwan now iiiicler construction, ovex 30 
bridges and slx-Uniths of the entire project have 
been compl(‘lc(l. A sum of CY$82 million was al- 
located hy Mu! Kxcculi\o Yuan on Sept. 29, 1948, 
to the Clhcngtn-Clmngking railway for its comple- 
tion willii'.i !lirci‘ years. 

According to a report made public by the Min- 
istry of Conmmnications in May, 1948, there are 
today 131,912 kilometers of highways in China, 
an increase of 16,210 ov<'r llu* pr<»war total of 115,- 
702 kiloinet(u\s. Of the o\'er-all total figure, only a 
total 72,604 kilometers was in a usable state. The 
remaindi^r was lorn up hy the Communists. The 
Government npaired 25,166 kilometers but 7,708 
Idlonietors w<‘ro again destroyed by the Commu- 
nists. 

During the last war, 16,298 kilometers of high- 
ways wc*re eonstruclt'd. With the restitution of Tai- 
wan, China reet‘iv<‘<l 3,600 kilometers of highways 
on the island, but it lost 3,778 to Outer Mongolia. 
It was reiiorted in Sc'ptemher, 1948, that there 
were 50,000 civilian aulomobih's in oiieration in 
China at that time aiul the eoiisninplion ol gasoline 
was 4,270,000 gal. pin' immlh, of which llu* Stand- 
ard Va(‘iium Oil (Jompany stipplicxl luuirly 1,120,- 
000 gal.^ 

Clhina’s merchant shii)pi!ig reat'lied the total ton- 
nage of 1,030,000 tons by lIl(^ (‘ud of 1947, ac- 
cording U) an announe<‘mciil made in May, 1948, 
by the Yangl/e Navigation Administration. Before 
llic war tlu^ total Chliu*se and for(*ign merchant 
shipping lonnag<* in China was 1,280, ()()() tons, only 
250,000 tons over llu‘ prtw’ut tonnage of Chinese 
shipping. During wartime, the tonnage of Chinese 
Merchant' sluVphig wa.s n'diu'cd to 80,000 tons. 

Gen. Claire li. ( ilu-unault’s foruux CNURA Air 
Transport S<piadron lK*(‘amo a eomnuTeial airline 
in Mareli, 1948. Hy order of the Kx(*<‘utive Yuan, 
this new eempauy, known as the Civil Air Trans- 
port, was granttHi pin'mission to <‘xt(nKl Us opera- 
tion in China for om* y<‘ar, <‘nding December, 1948. 
Gon. Clieunaull’s CNKHA Air "IVansport 8(|uadron 
was first iiiaue.uraled in October, 1946, and capi- 
talized at t).S.$3,()0(M)tU) (wliieli came from 
UNlUiA as a gi.int ). ( hi July 18, 1948, China’s two 
leading aiilmes, (iu* China National Avialiou Cor- 
poration and the Central Air 'Pransnort Corpora- 
tion, annouiu‘ed tlu^ su.srxmsien of their Nanking- 
Shanghai run and a nxiueliou of (lights on other 
routes because of tlu* exorbilant cost of gasoline. 
The two aviation eompaiji<*s are state-eporated. 
Twenty perc^ent of CNACs shar<\s are owned by 
Pan AnujrU’un Worltl Airways, Both depend entire- 
ly on foreign oil companies for their gasoline con- 
sumption. 

Govornment. 'Phe Ut*pul>lie of CJhina was estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 19.12, bnl the pi*(‘s<uJt National 
Government was i:i:uiguial(‘d in 1928 in Nanking 
by Knomintang or the Naiienal People’s Parly. 
Since then, tlu* Knomintang ex<*rcis(‘d tlu*. govern- 
ing powers on Ixbalf of llu* Chiju\so p<‘oplc, and 
the National Covt‘i'nm<‘nt was r<*sponsiI)lc to the 
Party, 'flu*, parly rnh^ was brought to an end on 
Dec. 25, 1947, wlu*n llu*. CjonstUnlion of the Re- 
public of (Jliina, a<loplcd by the* National Assembly 
on Deo. 25, 1946, ami promulgaUxl by the National 
Goverinrumt on Jan, 1, 1947, bectinie efrcctivo on 
the Christmas . I )ay of 1947. 

Tlio ccire <»f the. m‘w eonslilulional system, fol- 
lowing tlu.^ theory of Dr. Sun Yat-sens leuchings, 
is die organization of tluj eenlral govt'rninent in 
live separat<‘ l)ran<ihe.s, <*ach charged with one of 
the ^*gt)verning powers.” In a<ldiliou to the usual 
executive, legislative, and jndieial branches, tliero 


are two other units, exercising the powers of exami- 
nation and control, following the precedent of two 
traditional Chinese institutions, remodeled to form 
parts of a modem democratic government. The 
Examination Yuan is charged with the responsibil- 

OiHiolding examinations for public functionaries. 
The Control Yuan exercises the powers of impeach- 
ment and auditing, besides the power of consent. 
Under the new Constitution, the President and the 
Vice-President of the Republic of China are elected 
by the members of the National Assembly which 
IS composed of about three thousand representa- 
tives elected by the people. The President has the 
power to appoint, with die consent of the Legis- 
lative Yuan, tire President of the Executive Yuan; 
and upon the recommendation of the latter, the 
Vicc-Prcsiclcnl, Heads of various Ministries and 
Commissions, and Members without portfolio, of 
me Executive Yuan. He also appoints, with the 
consent of the Control Yuan, the President, the 
Vice-President, and Grand Judges of the Judicial 
Yuan; similarly, the President, die Vice-President, 
and Examiners of the Examination Yuan. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was elected the 
first President of the Republic of China under the 
new Constitution by the National Assembly on Apr. 
19, 1948. Gen. Lx Tsung-jen was elected China’s 
Vice-President on April 29. After being sworn in on 
May 20, President Chiang, appointed Dr. Wong 
Wen-hao, a noted geolomst, as the President of 
the Executive Yuan, and the appointment was con- 
firmed on May 24 by the Legislative Yuan. On 
May 31, Premier Wong announced the formation 
of a new Cabinet. The Executive Yuan was re- 
organized in November, 1948 with Dr. Sun Fo as 
Premier. The Executive Yuan is die highest admin- 
islralivo organ of the National Government, and 
has 15 ministries, 3 commissions, and a Govern- 
ment Information Office. There are 5 to 7 minis- 
ters without portfolio in the Executive Yuan. The 
Heads of the present National Government are 
as follows: President of the Republic of China, 
Chiang Kai-shek; Vice-President of the Republic 
of Cliina, Li Tsung-jen; President of the feecu- 
tivc Yuan, Sun Fo; President of die Legislative 
Yuan, Tung Kwan-hsien; President of the Judicial 
Yuan, Wang Chung-hui; President of the Examina- 
tion Yuan, Chang Po-ling, 

Events, 1948. China* s Blection, China’s popularly 
elected first National Assembly following the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution met in Nanking on 
March 29. The most important item on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda was the election of the President and 
Vice-President of die Republic of China. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, the Assembly shall have a 
membership of 3,045. When tlie Assembly opened, 
1 ,629 delegates had registered, enough to open the 
Assembly. It was expected that some 2,670 dele- 
gates would attend, more than enough to form a 
quorum. 

On April 19, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
elected President by the Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority of 2,430 votes out of the total 
of 2,704. Ghu Cheng, President of the Judicial 
Yuan and the only other candidate in the Presiden- 
tial race, received 269 votes. Thirty-five of the 
ballots were declared void. The Assembly met the 
announcement of President Chiang’ s election with 
applause. Meanwhile, national flags, fliecrackers, 
and red f‘cngrjitulatnr\' posters greeted the an- 
nouncement in VasiViug. the nation’s capital. The 
same enthusiastic response was also reported from 
other Chinese cities. The election was tenned by 
American, British and Canadian ambassadors who 
witnessed the proceedings as carefully planned. 
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efficiently supervised und openly and ohIctIv eon- 
ducted. 

The election for the Vicciysident, ianvi'wr, 
was a bitter fight which lasted througli iour 
ings. There were six candidates in the rac:o: Sun 
Fo, the incumbent Vicc-Prosidoat; Con. Li 
Tsung-jen, director of tlic Presidents rrcad<iuartors 
in Peiping; Gen. Cheng Cliicn, Dmniior of the 
President’s Headquarters in Hankow; Yu Yu*j<ui, 
President of tlie Control Yuan; Mo Ti*h-hui. lum- 
partisan State Council; and Hsu F\i-lin, a header 
of the Democratic-Socialist Party. T\u\ final vole 
took place on Aijril 29 and was a contest b(‘lw<HMi 
Li Tsung-jen and Suii Fo. Li won with 1/138 
votes against Sun’s 1,205. Gen. Li Tsung-jtm was 
thus chosen China’s Vice-Pn^sidont. 

The National Assembly also adopti'd four ttmi- 
porary provisions granting ein<'rg('iK*y powers to 
ie President during the Coninuniisl-stipprc.ssiou 
period. 

Cabinet Changes. Premier Chang (jiun and in's 
entire Cabinet resigned in May on lh<^ o.vv, of llu^ 
installation of Presidonl Chiang Kai-shek as th<^ first 
constitutional President of China. lYeinicr (^hang 
and the Cabinet members signed lh<‘ir rcsignuliou 
document on May 11 as the last item of business 
of the administration. 

Dr. Wong Wen-hao, 55)-year-oId cliainuan of 
die National Resources Coinniissiou, wjis nomi- 
nated Premier by President Cliitiug Kai-.slu'k on 
May 24, and his nomination was confirmed by 480 
out of a total of G03 voles east in the lj<'gi.slalivo 
Yuan the same day. 

On May 81, Proniier Wong annonnetKl the for- 
mation of a new Oabiiiet which was eoin|)o.s<*d of 
the following: Premier, Wong Weu-huo; Minister 
of Interior, Chang Li-sheng; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Wang Shih-chieh; Minist<!r of National De- 
fense, Ho Ying-chin; Minister of Finance, Wang 
Yun-wu; etc. 

In November, the dijETieultics cncountcrtjd in the 
enforcement of the Financial lU4orin and 1C('0- 
nomic Control measures iwomulgated on August 19 
prompted Wong Wen-hao, Pre.sidcnt of iho Kxcc'U- 
tive Yuan, to resign. On NovchiIkt 26, Dr. Sun l‘Y>, 
President of the Legislative Yuan, was nominaUJcl 
and voted into the post. The now Premier is tf»o 
son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the fountlcr of the Chinese 
Republic. 

Economic Measures. Pursuant to a resolution 
reached by die Executive Yuan, Prosidoiit Chiang 
Kai-shek issued in Nanking on August 19 a man- 
date governing ( 1 ) the issuance of a new currciu^y 
to be caUed Gold Yuan; (2) the .surrender by the 
people of all gold, silver coins, and foreign curnui- 
cies; (3) die declaration by Chinase nationals of 
their assets in foreign countries; and (4) the tight- 
ening of economic control. In a message issued on 
August 21, the President instructed all provincial 
governors and mayors to implement the economic 
and financial measures thoroughly. 

Premier Wong Wen-hao on August 22 issued 
an ordCT to all provincial governors and mayors 
asking them to rigidly enforce the regulations freez- 
ing commodity prices and wages at the August 19 
levels. 

The Executive Yuan on November 1 adopted 
tour measures Supplementing the August 10 eco- 
nomic program. The new measures partially eased 
confaols on a number of essential commodities, es- 
pecially food. Many price ceilings were taken off. 
Taxes Were increased. On November 10, additional 
economic me^ures were adopted to cope with the 
monetary and food situation. 

The National Economic Council in Nanking on 


May 6 api»r»«vr<l llu* cifctd.Hittn (tf nilwr coins in 
the’ «’ountry. ‘rlw dnll.tr was bannod in 

193.') wlu'U till' (HUintvv adopt rtl a nuinaj^cd cur- 
iviuy. U(*<u‘nllv. the sdwi dollars roappnarrd on 
the inoiK'V in:irlv<‘l. 

(Ihina instittilrd a ntan.ti'c'd gold standard enr- 
roney called Vnatr \m li). Tlu' now 

cunvnry uc)t<‘.s wrni into cirrul.Jtinn nti August 23 
in all major ritirs when' the pcoph* br'gan surren- 
dering gold, silviT and ioroigu exchatigc for tho 
ti(‘W ctiinutc'V. 

Civil War. lit 1948, thr ( aivtauiucnt troops have 
suflVrt'tl drft'Ul alter <lrlc.it in lighting against tho 
Ooinmunisl army, Yi'U.iu, Lonuunnist hra<lt|uarl(trs 
captunnl on Mar. IV, 1947, w.is rvai'uatc’d by (Jov- 
<*rnin<‘nl trotips on April tU. 'T'anan, eaiiital of 
Sbanlnng ProviiuM' ;nid majui v.til and industrial 
<a‘nl<*r of N<»rtb (Ibina. 1(41 to tlu' < !onuuunisls on 
S<'pt<*inb('r 24« alirr a 9 day assault. <a>V(*rnin<mt 
forc(*s bt'NU'grd in 'I'.sin.in Nrrtju* Wri<' cstiiuat(!d at 
89,000. On il)<‘tob(‘r IVh (hr ( Innmniu.st*! (*laiuu‘d 
fuptnn' (»f ( !lu*ngrbow, I Ion. in railway jun(!tion 
and Paotovv, w<*slrin tt'iminn.s of I*t*iping Suiynim 
Railway. Kaiftmg, capital ot Honan, Irll into Coia- 
nmni.s( bands on Ortobrr 3b. 'Tht' ( invrnuucnt oon- 
lirnu'd oti Oftolx'r 39 tin' I'oll.ipst* ol Mukdun’s do- 
IVn.s<*s and ahaudonnu'iit ol tbr city to the (loin- 
luunists. 

By tlui end of tin* year, all the Norllusistcrn 
IVoviui'i'.s ( Maiu'hnria ,) Ml t<i tin* ( Jnimnunists, In 
North Ohina, tlu' (h>\crnna*at Hoops only liold the 
Ib'iping- Ibontsin art'U unthu* tin* coni ml oi (ion, Fu 
'Fso^yi, ’Faivnan area inuli*r (»cn. Lmi Hsi shan, tiud 
T.singtao wluTc th(‘ U..S, naval b.i'a* is lo(Ml<Hh In the 
lir.st imrl of Novt*iul)cr, Nanking and .Shanghai were 
platvd mul(‘r martial law by Pr<^-.iih‘nl (Huang a, s 
(lonnmmksts tliii^atomal to swi't^p past llsut'howlo 
altu(‘k both citU’S. Aiuorii'ans wiu'c nrg<*d to loave 
Nanking. ’Flu' National ( iuvrumumt in Nanking uu- 
nmmml on Novt'inbci 1 1 ib.ii 1.000,009 nu*n wore 
liH’ki'd in battle ol mipicc » d( nt»-d scale on a 200- 
uiilo front in tho llsu<*liiiw .ipm. On l)<* 0 (‘inbor 1, 
llu* (h)\(*rum<‘nl lro<»ps nunh* a tui lioal niovo to 
ndiovo Cknumuui.st prc.s.sur(‘ on Ib'ngpu, 100 miles 
north of Nanking. 'Fbt'V <wacnalcd I ho oily of 

H. suohow and mart'Iual .southward to linsik up tho 
Ckmmumi.st foroc'S from the* rear. 3'ho ( lovi'ruinont 
siiokesman adinittctl on l)(‘(*t‘ml»cr 7 that (loumm- 
nlsC armies had (*ncirch'd 1 10.000 (iovornnuuit 
oomhiil troops .southw<*st of llsucbow. ’Fbov W(*re 
Irappt'd by llu' Oomnmnlsls as they mar<*luHt smith 
from Hsuobow to rc.souc otlu'r ciu'ircloil (Jovoru- 
mont fort'os. 

Information from luuttral sonr<'t*s in<li('!il<*s that 
tlie military for<?(\s on oiu'b si<lo in tin* oivil war 
are now about (*(|ual after tin* (iovcrnnu'nt superi- 
ority was cut by large lo.s.S(*s in tins Nortlusist. Both 
tho Gov(‘rnm<*nt and Oommnnisls have about 

I, 500, 00() regular lighting troops. However, the 
Communists put tint pn‘.s(*nt (#o\t*rnm<‘nt armed 
forces at about 2,900,000 men imdutling Army, 
Navy, Air Force p(‘r.sonncl. regular Army troop.s and 
irregulars. They claim that tin? strougtii of (^a«nmu- 
nist for<^^JS bud been inerease<l from 1,200,000 in 
June, 1940, to 2, «()(), 000 in Jum*, 1948. 'Fluiy fu^ 
ther claim that at present the (.‘ommnnist Army has 
grown to more than thret* million .strong. 

Tungting Flood* Eleven connlies around Tungling 
Lake in Hunim provint:<i wen* lloixled in June as 
a result of incessant rain and an unpnxiedented 
typhoon. About 30,000 acres of rleo li<‘lds wore 
damaged. Tho rice crop of 1948 was expected to 
suffer a loss of over ,l ,000,000 m<4rie tons. More 
than 3,000,000 ijoople suffered from tho effects of 
tho flood, 
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China^U.$. Relations. On Doc, 16, 1947, the board 
of directors of the United Stales Education Foun- 
dation in China nicl ft)r the first lime in Nanking. 
The foundation, established lo administer the 20- 
million-dollur cultural exchange program between 
China and the Unilcd Slates as aulhorized by die 
Fulbright Act, has five direc'tors and four Chinese 
advisors, headed by Dr. J. l.eighlon Stuart, Ameri- 
can Ambassador lo China. Tlie program calls for 
20 years of educational exchangi^ to bo financed by 
funds rcjiUzed from the sale of U.S. surplus prop- 
erty to China, 

Francis Cardinal Sp<'llinau of New York arrived 
in Shangluii May 31 on his lour of Catholic cen- 
ters in the h’ar East. 11<* was wolcomod by a large 
gathering lu'ad<‘(l by Arelibi.shop Paul Yiipin. He 
was Iteidc'ul Chiang Kai-slick's dinner guest dur- 
ing his slay in Nanking. 

Roger D. Laphaju, hiconoinio Cooperation Ad- 
ministralion s (Jhina dinvtor, and Charles L. Still- 
man, head of I lie Adininislralion’s technical group, 
arrived in Nanking on June 8. They reached China 
from Sail Francisco with liai reconstruction survey 


experts. , , . » 

A 2,180-ion lankier and two nime-sweepcirs, all 
donaUxl lo IIk’i Chinese Navy by the Uniled Slates 
as gifts, aiTiv<‘<l at Kaohsiniig, 'laiwiiu, on June 23 
from i1h< Philippines. 'Ph<‘S<‘ ships forinecl iho first 
group of llui 22 naval vess<‘ls aiu'hoted in Philip- 
pine waters to bi* trausfcrrtHl to C^hina by the Unit- 
ed Stales. , . , 

The Sino Amriicaii bilaliTal agreement covering 
the U.wS. aid lo China was conclnded in Nanking 
ou July 3. ugr<'<*nicut repre.s<‘nled the final 
slop in diplomatic tu‘goliations which began on 
April 30 wluai Dr. V* K, W<»IIington Koo, Chi- 
iioso Ambassador in Wa.shinj'lo.i, signed u tempo- 
rary pu(it ou U.S. JuM lo China. hieJudod in the 
airre<‘meul w(‘re prin<*ipUss on the ntili'/utiou of 
the economic aid portion ( U.S. $273, 000, 000) of 
the total Clliina aiil funds ol U.S.$*U}3,00(),000. The 
foreign aid bill of 19-18 was passinl by Congress on 
Anril 2 and signed bv Prcsitlent 'I’rninuii on the 
following day. 'Phe bill provides $403,000,000 for 


Notes ou the <‘slablishmcnl of a Sino-Amencan 
Rural Ihiconstnuaion C(iinmissi<m w<Te exclmuged 
between tluj U.S. Ambassador J. beightou Stuart 
and Foreign Minister Wang Sliih-chieh in Nanking 
on August 5. creatiou of tlui Commission is 
provided tor in ih<* ll.S.-(fiuna Aid Act of 1948. 
The comuiission w<aild undertake? through appro- 
priate agemM(\s a coordinated e.Kl(!iisiou-type i^ro- 
gram in agriiaillnrt?, homo demonstration, health 
and education, etc. , . . 

Mint'. Chiang Kai-shek, wife ol China s Presi- 
dent, airived in Washinglon, D.C,, on December 1 
lo appeal for mori' American aid to stem dm Com- 
munist tide iu (fiiina, I'lstimates from U.S. Covern- 
mont sources iudieati? that fighting cciuipment val- 
ued at about $(>3, 000, 000 has been delivered to 
Chma\s hard-pressiul armies in tlw? hisl year and a 
half. It was reporUid in Washington that tho pro- 
gram proiiosod by Muh!. Chiang would cost the 
Unilocl States about $1, ()()() million a year over the 


next throe years. , 

Foreign Relations. Foreign Minislor Wang Sluh- 
chieh dodured on Nov<nnl)(‘r 9 that the basis or 
friendly mlalions Ik'Iwi-ch China and the Soviet 
Union was woakt'ueil ihroneji the. nou-ol)Servuuce 
hy the lulLer of lt‘rins of the Sino-Soviel Treaty or 
Friendship and Allianct? of 1945. 1'lic h'oreign Min- 
iater gave the following instances of treaty viola- 
ti«m l)y Uio U.S.S.K. : ( I ) The Soviet Mtenmt to ob- 
sttUct Um) Iftkiog over o£ the Norllieustj (a) the 


Soviet obstruction of the taking over of the civil 
administration of Dairen and Port Arthur; (3) the 
facilities given by the Soviet autiiorities to the 
Chinese Communists in iJieir securing of military 
stores surrendered by the Japanese to the Soviet 
troops; (4) the moral and material assistance given 
to the Chinese Communists; and (5) the Soviet 
infringement of the political independence of Outer 
Mongolia, 

The Japanese Foreign OfBce figures released on 
September 28 revealed that an estimated 140,000 
former soldiers and nurses of Japan^s once power- 
ful and veteran Kwantung Army were either serv- 
ing with the Chinese Communists in Manchuria or 
were living independendy in Red-held China. 

The Chinese Government on August 12 accorded 
provisional recognition to the Government of Korea 
and appointed Dr. Liu Yu-wan as China’s diplo- 
matic representative to dial Government with die 
rank of an Ambassador. 

On Tan. 12, 1948, the Hong Kong police forcibly 
evicted some 2,000 Chinese from their wooden huts 
in Kowloon city. A number of them were injured 
when the Hong Kong police used tear gas and 
opened fire. The incident climaxed lengtiiy nego- 
tiations between the Chinese and Hong Kong gov- 
ernments over jurisdictional rights in Kowloon City, 
which the Chinese Government has never waived. 
One upshot of the Kowloon incident was the Can- 
ton incident on Januaiy 16, when a Chinese mob 
set fire to the British consulate in Canton and 
burned it lo the ground. A number of British na- 
tionals were wounded in the melee. The incident 
occurred when a public demonstration was held in 
Canton protesting die Kowloon incident. 

The agreement concerning the prevention of 
smuggling between Chinese ports and Hong Kong, 
which i^rovidcs for the establishment of Chinese 
marititne customs inspection centers and for the 
maintenance of Chinese customs staff members 
within Ilong Kong territory for die purpose of 
collecting or assessing in advance Chinese customs 
duly on dutiable commodities about to be exported 
to China, was reached on Jan. 12, 1948 between 
die Chinese and British Governments. 

Peiping’s once famous ‘‘Legation Quarters’ was 
officially abolished on Dec. 26, 1947. The “Lec- 
tion Quarters'’ was established in 1901 after die 
Boxer Rebellion. The original agreement stipulated 
that “the Quarters occupied by the Legations shall 
be considered as specially reserved for their use 
and placed under tneir exclusive control, in which 
aiinesc shall not have the right to reside and 
winch may bo made defensible.” It authorized 
each of the powers concerned to maintain a p^- 
manent guard. The powers concerned were the 
United States, Britain, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Austria, Germany and Japan, ^ ^ _ 

China and the United Natioits, Dr. P, G. ^ Chang, 
Chinese representative on the United Nations So- 
cial and Economic Council, was appointed by the 
Government to head the delegation to the Uintecl 
Nations Freedom of the Press Conference, held m 
Geneva on Mar. 23, 1948. , 

Dr. Wang Shili-chieh, Minister of Foreign A±- 
fairs, headed the Chinese delegation to the third 
plenary session of the UN General Assembly con- 
vened in Paris in September. The Chinese delega* 
tion was composed of Dr. Chien Tai, Chine^ 
bassador to France; Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinas 
permanet delegate to the UN Security Council; 
and Peng Hsueh-pei, advisor to the l^ecutive 
Yuan, On November 11, the Chinese Dele^te 
asked the UN Assembly to order 5th columns dis- 
banded throughout the world, during the session or 
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the Political Committee in Paris; and also charged 
tire U.S.S.R. with having supplied 50,000 Japanese 
war prisoners for service wiili Communist armies. 
See Communism, — ^M. H. Ciiang 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A system of metaphysical or 
spiritual healing set forth by Mary Baker Eddy in 
her textbook of the movement, Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, Crst published in 1875. 
The Church of Christ, Scientist, was established by 
Mrs. Eddy in 1 879. In 1892 the name was changed 
to liie First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. It is also known as The Mother 
Church. There are approximately 3,000 branches 
of The Mother Church located throughout the 
world, and 100 college and university organiza- 
tions. 

The affairs of The Mother Church arc adminis- 
tered by The Christian Science Board of Dmx‘tors 
under tiie Church Manual by Mary Baker Eddy. 
The Board of Lectureship of The Mother Cluirch 
is engaged in delivering free lectures on Chri.stiau 
Science. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society, whose 
affairs arc administered by a Board of Trusloty?, 
also under the Church Manual, issues the inlcriui- 
tional daily newspaper of the organization. The 
Christian Science Monitor. Other ])oriodicals in- 
clude: The Christian Science Jtmrtuih Christian 
Science Sentinel; Christian Science O^^arterhj; and 
five editions of The lleraltl of Christian Science, 
in tlic German, French, Dulcli, S]ianish, and Scan- 
dinavian languages, each with tiu! hhiglish trumsla- 
tion opposite; and also an cjdition of The Herald of 
Christian Science in Braille. President of The 
Mother Church for the year 19d8-49: Harry C. 
Browne. Headquarters: 107 Falmouth St, Boston 
15, Mass. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND. The name of two set)aratc is- 
lands, (1) An island in the Indian Ocean, south- 
west of Java, included in die British colony of 
Singapore. Area, 60 sf^uare mihjs. Population 
(1941), 1,431. (2) The largest atoll in the Pacific, 
over 100 miles in circumference, just north of the 
Equator and lying south of the Hawaiian Islands. 
It is included in the British colony of die Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands. 


CHROMIUM. The U.S.S.R, continued to be the prin- 
cipal producer of chromite ore in 1948, as indi- 
cated by imports of die United States, die principal 
consuming nation. Other major producers included 
South Africa, Turkey, the Philippines, Cuba, imd 
Southern Rhodesia. Domestic production was in- 
si^ificant, barely over 5,000 tons. Imports of chro- 
mite m the first nine months totaled 1,175,520 net 
tons (1947: 1,106,180 tons). Consumption during 
the period was only 639,967 tons, the balance be- 
ing added to stocks. 

As reported by the Bureau of Mines the break- 
down by consuming industries was as follows: 
Metallurgical, 44 percent; refractory, 38 percent: 
chemical, 18 percent. Imports during die period 
were 58 percent for metallurgical uses, 30 percent 
for refractories and 12 percent for chemicals, Unit- 
ed States imports during the nine mondi period 
mcluded: U.S.S.R., 303,896 tons, principally met- 
alluracal grade: South Africa, 20^512 tons, prm^ 
cipally chemical grade: Turkey, 185.107 tons, prin- 
apally metallurgical; lie Philippines, 177,471 tons, 
prmmpally for refractories: Cuba, 130,884, princi- 
pally for refractories; Southern Rhodesia, 115,309, 
pnncipally for metallurgical uses. 

— ^JoHN Anibony 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 

CHURCHES OF GOD. Conii)ri.sing .six chmoniinations 
with a total nu'nib/Tsliip of about 200,000. The two 
major groups arc: (I) Clmnh of (Jod, a Pente- 
costal and holiness group founded in 1886, in Ten- 
ne.s.sce. It has 135,452 meinlu‘r.s. n< a(I(|ii.ni(»rs, 
Cleveland, Teim, (2) Chuni of Cod, Anderson 
Irid. (nol p(Mile('Oslal), originaled abonl 1880 and 
slro.s.sing holiness and C'hristian unity. It is also re- 
ferred to as tlie Reformat ion Movement , In 1948 
it had 2,538 ehurolavs, 2,686 ministers, 96,736 
nicml)cr.s, and 80 missionary's. 'riK‘r<‘ w<*re 166,795 
students at lending Sunday schools. Value of eluirch 
property 1 leadquarlers: Anderson, 

Ind. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION (CAA). A 

braneli of the U.S. Dc'jnirtnu'nl of Commerce 
which encourages an<l fosters llu^ devt'lopment of 
civil a(*roiumlies and air eoimnenu*; (‘neonrag(\s the 
ostaldishment of civil airways, landing ansts, and 
other uir navigalicm aids and faeilili<*s; designates 
Federal airways anti aeqniu's, eslablislu's, operates, 
and maintain.s air navigation facilities along such 
civil airways and at landing ansis; inakt*s provi- 
sion for tlu^ control and })ro|(»(‘tion ol air trallic 
moving in air (‘onmu'rt'c; nnd<Tlakes or snp(*rviscs 
technical d(‘V(4opmenlal work in th<* li(‘ld of aero- 
nautics; plans ftir llu* de\el()pin<*nt of a<‘ronautieal 
faeililics; aiul maintains and optTales tin* Wa.sh- 
ington National Airport. 'I’lu' Administrator also 
enforet'S llu^ <‘ivil air r<‘gulalions (<‘xeepling the 
functions of llu^ Civil At'ronanlies Bt){u-d, ((.v.), 

Tlu^ FedtTul Aid Airport Proj^ram, l)as(^d on 
malehing by stales and cities of lAuh'ral grants, 
progre.ssod during 1948 with :»i>i>ioprialioiis of 
$40,000,000 during the year to brinj* lli(‘ total 
appropriation in lln^ first of llut st'vtm year 
program to $1 17,500,000. Thv, sum of $500,000,000 
in F('(l<}ral funds Is authorized oi'ta* the s<*v<^n year 
life of the program. 

Grants are Ixjing madt* by the CAA in accord- 
ance with its National Airports Plan which aims 
at comslnietion or dc^velopment of thousands of 
airports of all classificatioius. 

The Federal Airways syst(‘m of air navigation 
aids was exlcnd(id and improvt^l. Nolabki advances 
included the jdaeiiig into conmu'n'ial operation of 
additional instrument landing sysU'Uis, bringing 
the total in operation to 77 at selected air tenninals, 
and the operation on a test basis of 259 Very High 
Frcfiucncy radio ranges. 

CAA airways experts we.re assignt'd to assist in 
the praetical applit^ation of ilic findings of Special 
Committee 31 of the Radio Tcchnieul Coinmis.sion 
for Aeronautics for the eomprtjlumsivo 15 year pro- 
gram of air route and air traffic control. 

CAA contracts for the development of cross-wind 
landing gear on several tyi)<‘.s of privatci and com- 
mercial aircraft wore eompk^ted and clciinonstraled 
to pilots and the industry throughout the country. 

During the year the Oflic?o of Aviation Safety 
continued its program of transfetrring re.sponsibility 
for safe flying to the aviation industry wherever 
possible. It was proposed that the industry take 
over die certification of pi'rsonal aircraft, a func- 
tion now performed by Aviation Sahtiy. This pro- 
posal is now under consideration. Tlie designee 
system, by which qualified rcjircsentatives from the 
industry perform inspection jobs of many types, was 
enlarged and at the end of the fiscal year on July 1 
there were 9,965 such aides from lln‘ industry 
against 7,997 in the previous year. 

Estimates put civil aircraft jirodiujlion during 
me year at 7,500; there were 115,000 .student pilot 
licenses issued. Route mileage increased from 62,- 
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224 miles to an c.stimat<j<l 65,000 at years end. It 
is estimated that 2,700 non-sclic’clnlecl air carrier 
certificates would hv. issnotl hy the end of the year 

The nmnhcr of civil aircraft nuichod an all-time 
high of 97,745. Interest in OAA’s air education pro- 
gram was high during llm year, as evidenced by 
die loaning of 15,520 films on various aviation 
subjects. films vv<'r<‘ shown to 844,000 per- 

sons. Thirty stale's have <'stahlishcd programs of 
aviation <'ducatiou and an cstiinat<'d 15,000 touch- 
ers attcmlcd summer schools and workshops for 
courses in air c<iue.ation. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. A division of the 
U.S. D('partmcnl of C:oiiumTC(i. its functions are 
discharged hy llie (livil A<‘rouaulic'S Adiuinislration 
and the Civil At'rouauties board ((gi.v.). 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 'rhe Civil A(*ronuulies 
Board, as distiuguishod from ihe Civil Aeronautics 
Adminislraliou of ihe Deparlmeiit of Coiumorce, 
is au iudt'pi'udeul fi’ccleral agt'uey, luiad<‘d liy live 
momhia-s ai>poiuled hy llu* rr<*sid<*ut with the oon- 
finnatiou of lh<' Senah*. 

An iiupnriaut mission of ihe Board is to foster 
and oru'ourage ilje (Ie\ i'Io]im<‘iii of an air transpor- 
tation system which will In- .uhMiu.iK- lo tlu* pr(‘.sent 
and fulurt* net'ds of llie ior<*i,e.n aiul dolllcsti<^ com- 
merce of the ihiite<i Slab's, llw' postal service, and 
die ualional <l<‘fen.se; lo preserve' the' inherent ad- 
vanlag<NS of air Iransporlaiion, ami lo r<'gard a.s in 
the puhlie' iuU're'sl ('<unp(*litii»u to llu* exUmt neces- 
sary to assure tlu' sotuid eh've'lopnu'ul of an air 
trunspoflalion sysb'iu adjusb'il lo ihe national 
needs; and lo n'gulab' air commerce in such man- 
ner us to h<'Sl promolc its dcv<‘lopin<*nl and .safely. 

In geiu‘r;il I Ik* ilo.nd in rl ta ins llu'se ehief fuue- 
tions; ( I ) ri'gulalion ol the ceonomie as]H*ets of 
UniUul Slab's air t'avricr opt'ralion, i>oth domeslie. 
and internal ioiud; (2) promulgation of United 
States .safely stamlanls in the form of Civil Air 
Rogulalioiis; (5) iiiv<".ti'vilion and analysis of 
United States <'ivil ainTail ac<’ideuts. Chairman in 
1048, Joseph J. O’CmmclI, Jr. 

CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. On Ocf. 1, 1918, civilian em- 
ployi'os in llu' I'xeenlivt* liram'Ii of lh<' Ft'deral 
Govenmu'ul, inelmling lho.se oul.side ihe conti- 
nental United Stales, lolah'd 2,108,971. In the 
continental United Slab's, the total Nvas 1,898,561; 
in Washington, D.C., 208,086. 

The following slum's tlie proportion of ])o.situ)ns 
in the h't'deral t‘X(*etilive civil servie(' which are 
subject to the (HUnpelilive n‘tiuir<'m<'uts of llu; Civ- 
il Servie(' Act of 1888: In tlu* eontim'utal United 
Stales, 92 perei'Ul; in ;dl areas, 85 percent. 

I’osilions .sniueel It) llu'.sv rcijniis'nu'nls comprise 
the ‘‘eompi'lilive s<'rvi(‘e.*' They ar<‘ filled on a 
perniaiu'ut basis l»v the prohational appointment 
of p(‘r.si)ns seli'cted from ‘*r<'gislers of eligihles,’’ 
which t'ousisl of the lauiics ot pei:u)n;: wla; hav<* 
qualilii'd in open eompolilivc e\:unin.ilions an- 
nounced hy tlu' U.S. < Jivil SeiAiee < !ommisj.ion; hy 
the promotion, rt'assignmenl or tr;in.sfer of persons 
already in the et»mpetiti\<* .st'r\‘U'<‘; or l)y tlu; rc- 
instalenumt of lornu'r emph)>»'es who have a eoui- 
potitiv<! slal)is. 1'hey may h** fillt'd on a b'mporary 
biusis liy the ;iiipoinlnu'nt of tpmlified persons 
Jpemling ilu' ('St.ililislmu'nt of a regisliT,’” or hy 
job appoinimetd” if tlu* work lo lu* pta'formed 
is of short duration. 

The r<‘mairuiig ptisititms in the t'seenlive civil 
service (8 p<*re<‘nl in the {'onlim'ulal Dnib'd Siale.s; 
lo percent in all ar<*a.s) hai't' been oxeepled from 
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Eniployed on fuh-time basis*. ' 

1 art-time and intermittent 

women 

Kmployed on fuil-tiine'bMis! 

1 urt-tiine and intermittent 

VETEBAN-PREPEltENCB STATUS i 
Men: 

Veterans 

NonveU'rana 

Women: 

Votorans • 

Nonvotcrans 

TENUllB OK APPOINTMENT * 

JVrnianent and prohational. . . 

Indofinito * ‘ " ’ 

Temporary (1 yoar or leas) 


_ rnAf VTTOV .'TTHOniTY 

t 'In*' ifM-.-iiMin Arl of IP:};',, as amended. . 

I OMtal Pay Aet 

Waj»e hoards * 

Other • ' 


Number 

Percent 

1.808,561 

100 

1,467,016 

77 

1,254,075 

66 

212.941 

11 

431,545 

23 

414.589 

22 

16,056 

1 

808,737 

43 

6d4.609 

34 

38.845 

2 

392,700 

21 

1,352,290 

71 

380,153 

20 

153,538 

8 

813,235 

43 

513,922 

27 

496,612 

26 

74,702 

4 


‘ UeforH to proforciices Rranted to certain persons, on the 
Vf. service, by the Veteran-’ P’-eference Act of 

I'lKiin'.s exclude employees of the ’i« (’ommis-sion 
truiiunc I • m;. ■>.. .r. ■.,..7 whor*. d''t-!h* is not available. 

IncUuln: ;.nd •..■.■i. ■ r- v. '.trans. * Excludes 

employoe- Commission tra'ri-f '>",'"ani!!atioa, 

for whoTT- <: »■!.■ on i- it available. ‘ b'.'.'i. t.* • v.'ar-aervice 
appoint iiu'uts, r'*ndi»''* o-t- of regis- 

toia, and -i r.ii -.in,-. ■ a;,| ( :'i t‘i • 11 “Jiefera to 
iiianual \vo» ■'..'•!« -iJ.ij,- 'r t.'i'. ; r 1 crafts whose 

f'ompi'nsation is fixed by wage boards in accordance with pre- 
vauiuK lo(«iI rates of pay. ® Represents employees paid at 
rai<»« by other statutes, by Executive orders, and by 
administrative determination. 


Of the 2,108,971 employees in all areas, 42 per- 
eeul were in the National Military Establishment, 
25 perconl in the Post Office Department, and 10 
percent in the Veterans Administration. 

’’I'hc most important postwar activity of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission has been a broad pro- 
gram of reconverting the Federal civil-service sys- 
tt'm to a peacetime basis. Under this program, 
which began in March, 1946, the number of em- 
ployees without competitive civil-service status — 
(‘mployt'i's who recci^’ed war-service and tem- 
poraiy-iiidefinilc aijpointments during and imme- 
diately after the war — ^is gradually reduced; at the 
same time, the number of employees with proba- 
tionul and ]>crmancnt appointments is increased. 

Progress of the program is constantly advanced 
by the 'announcing of open, competitive civil-serv- 
ice examinations, establishing registers of eligibles, 
and making placements from tliese registers to fill 
vacancicis and to displace non-status employeies. 

Non-status employees who do not compete in an 
appropriate examination when it is announced, or 
who do compete but fail to attain sufficiently high 
ratings, are displaced by other persons who qualify 
in the c;xan)ination. 

Between January, 1947, and October, 1948, the 
nmnbc;r of cnuployoes with war-service or tempo- 
rary-indefinite appointments decreased 55 percent 
— from 855,601 to 389,153 (continental United 
States); tlie number with prohational or perma- 
nent appointments increased 41 percent — ^from 
957,564 to 1,352,290. 

During the fiscal year ending June SO, 1948, the 
Civil Service Commission s central office and its 
field offices announced examinations for establish- 
ing 34,956 registers, and 32,497 registers were es- 
tablished. So far as practicable, the Commission, in 
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determining the sequence in which oxjimhuiticjn.s 
are to be announced, has coiic('nlnitcd on ihost* in- 
volving large numbers of conipclitors, llms sp<‘<*d- 
ing the completion of the postwar reconversion pro- 
A check on the loyalty of eniploy<*cs in the, ex<*tv 
utive branch of the Federal GoveriiinenI has heem 
in progress since October, 1947. The purpose is lo 
prevent the employment in F(’deral ugtMieies (n 
persons not loyal to tlio Goveriiineut of tlu^ United 
States, and to i^roteot 1 l■!llo^.)ye.(^s against un- 
founded accusations of « I Mi . 

Under tlie Executive order which authorized ilu* 
program, the Civil St^rvico Coiniuission, llu* F<‘d- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the eInplo^ing 
agencies have clearly defined rosponsihililios loi 
carrying it out. 

One phase of the program rcilaU's to ineunihc'iit 
employ^JGs” — persons who eulered on duty })rior to 
Oct. 1, 1947. Fonns giving i(l(*iitifying inforinalion 
regarding most of llui appro\ini:iloly 2 million iii« 
ciunhent employees havt^ Ixuai pre,par(‘d bv tin* 
various agencies and ehecki'd through lh<‘ (iVs ol 
tlic Federal Bureau of Investigation. These forms, 
togellicr with fingerprints, server as a basis for <le^ 
termining whether inv<‘stigaliou is lux'cssary. Wlmn 
the chocks develop a (puistion of loyally, llu‘ K!U 
conducLs an invesLigaliou and sends its U'porl to llu' 
Civil Service Conimission, whi<‘h transmits it lo tin* 
employing agency. Such invtistigalions liav<‘ Inrii 
found neces.sary with resrmet (o li^ss than of I 
percent of the 1,759,599 inenmhent <*iuph»v«M‘.s 
whoso fingc^rprints had lieeu ehecjked hv llu* I''Hi 
as of Oct. 10, 1948. 

When an FlVf report r(‘aeh(\s an agimoy, an 
agency loyally hoard eonsi<l<TS it aiul, whort* 
further action is warruntisd, s<mds a l(*tlt‘f of 
charges, to the employees, coiuhuds a Inniring, and 
makes a decision as to lTu< einployee*s r<4<nition in 
the agency. If the decision is unfavorahhs the (‘in- 
ployce may appeal to the head of tlu^ agency. An 
unfavorable decisiou by the agciU’y heacl may hv 
appealed to the Loyally Review Board, <uslablish(*d 
within the Civil Service Commisslim. 

By Oct. 31, 1948, agency boards laid remderod 
favorable decisions in 1,373 cas(\s and unfavorable 
ones in 84 case.s; 260 oniployees resigned aft<*r FBI 
reports had been turned over to agi'ucy tioards, but 
bCTorc the cases had been adjndicalrd; lli<* hoards 
had on hand 1,734 cases still Lo Ix* :idjndioat<‘d. Of 
the 84 employees against whom unlavorahlc deri- 
sions were rendered, 44 appealed to the In-ad of 
the agency. 

The other phase of the loyalty x>rogram ndutivs 
to new appointees'* — persons who entered on thily 
in the competitive civil service on or after Oc^t 1, 
1947. The Civil Service Commission has established 
14 regional loyalty boards to process the eases of 
new appointees and applicants. As of Get. 16, 1948, 
reports of 920 FBI investigations had heen for- 
warded to tlicse boards. The boards had eornjiU-lrd 
304 cases, finding 221 of the i^ersons eligildo for 
Federal emDlojpcnt so far as loyalty is ronetTurd, 
^d 19 ineligible; 64 eases were closed without 
determination because the individuals had left the 
service. 

New anpointees and applicants, like tlic ineum- 
b^t employee^havc die right to a hearing on sp(v 
cific charges. They may aiipcal adverse decisions 
of the regional loyalty boards to the Loyally Re- 
view Board, die highest appellate body. 

^ of Oct. 31, 1948, the Loyalty Review Board 
had recewed 18 appeals from decisions by ag<m<;y 
heads (mcumbent-employce cases) and 15 from 
decisions of the regional loyalty boards, The Board 


ha<I coniplotud 8 of these <’as<‘s, concurring in 6 
iuslanc(‘S and tlissi-uliog in 2. 

The following w< ve auHUig tin- civil service* meas- 
ures eiiueletl into law hv llu' Ms-ond session of the 
80th Clougress: 

Puhlic Law 890 and au amcndim'ul extended 
lO-poiiil vi-teran tm-hui-nce in e-ivil serviei* exam- 
inations to withme«l, tlivnrccd, ;nul separated moth- 
t‘rs of c\ S(Tviecmen aial <*\ scrvic-ewoiueu who 
died in servie(' or wcr»- totally mul permanently 
disahh’d. 

Piihlie Law i)()0 incrcuM-d the ammal pay of em- 
iin-ineiit Ad. It iMijiMIi ■! tin fonmil.i tor eoinpiit- 
iiig annuities, -n,' M- • lii ■■! tin* provision for 
optional retirement with n-tlueed annuity. 

1‘uhlie Law 900 inei'easetl the annual pay of em- 
pIoy<’<'S whose ])tisition*. are j.uhjeel lo tlu- (Ilassifi- 
ealion Act of 19'.Vt ))v $J>80 a year, au<l that of 
(‘mplc»yees in the* I’oslal Serviee |>y $ 

11 B. MrrcuKix 

COAL. Wi<I<‘Sinead sinkes in en.il mines lien* unci 
abroad r(*<lue<‘d pnuhn licm ni e(».d in li)*l8. A na- 
tionwide strike iti t mU-tl St. lie*; Itilnminoiis miims 
lasted from Manh IS li» .\pnl 2.;*,. at i\u esliinalocl 
(‘(»st td r>8..8 million tons. I’nuhieticni of hilmninons 
coal droppetl l<» ’VSO millitni tons in M) IS, from 019 
million tons in 1917. 1‘ennsyhania anthracite uro- 
(indtoii was at tin- .-.ann- late as in l!M7, 57 nnllion 
tons. 

9'h<‘ .strike was lon<4ied oH hv a eommunii-ulion 
from John L. la-wis, Lniti*d Mine Work(-rs presi- 
dcMit, to local union ojlicials that initn- operators hud 
dishonored a 19*17 ag.rf'<*m<*nt on the mitn-rs welfare 
fmnl. la'wls demamh-d that the operator linuucecl 
$80 nnllion I'unil pav $100 a month p(*nsiou to 
miiu-rs o\er 00 with >ear:, -a-rsiee. 

Some 400,000 miners h-tt tin- pits ami produc- 
tion was down hy !)0 peri’ent, Tin- < )llh-e of Deh-nso 
Transportation on April 18 ordc-red a 25 percent 
nnleag<- cut in coal hnrning passenger train service, 
(loal export.s, <‘xe<-pt to (lamnla, wen- halted on 
Ajuil 80, 

An injmu-tion was issued Apiil 8 l»y As.soeiate 
Juslici* 'r, Alan ( Ie!(l',l)f)H)n"h of tin* United States 
I>istri(-t Clourt, W.i- Inichm On April 19, a $1.4 
million liin^ vvas levied cm the union and $20,000 
on Lewis for eriminal contempt, (livil <‘onlc*mpt 
p(*naltic*s wt-re suspeiuh-d when miners rt-lurned to 
work. An 80 dav Taft llarth-v .Act injunelion .super- 
seded the one of April 8 on April 2L 

’rhe threat of another t-oal strike in July was 
ended on June* 24 when L»*wis and the soft coal 
operators agrec-d on a wage iin-rease of 12.5 eents 
an hour, aud ;m inert-ase in tin* royally paid by 
operators into the welfare fund, to 20 <‘c*uts a ton, 
Soft c-oal prices w<*re raisc*d 40 cents a ton on July 
6. Ta*wis and 18 steel produ(*(*rs sign<*(l ;j <-outract 
on July 18, t-nding a .s<*\c*n <lay c-ajitive mine strike, 
on llu* .same terms. 

An important <iut‘slion as* to tin- aeenriu-y of pre- 
vious estimates of United States r<*sc’rves of coal 
has h<‘en rai.sed hy Andrt*w B. (Iriehton, mining 
engiimcr, who phu-es total domeslie rt-.serves at only 
250 years and Ihost* in tin* Fast at 90 yt-ars. C’rieh- 
ton's findings t-ontrasl with prt*vion,s <-slimale.s or 
re.servt*.s S(*t variously at 1,900 y<*ars to 8,000 years 
at present eonsmniitioii ral(‘s. 8'hese <*stimat(*s were 
based largely on the U.S. <h‘ologit‘aI Survt-y ofl907 
wliieh inehided all coals 14 im-lies or more thick to 
a depth of 8,000 f(*(*l, llie U.S. Coal ( lomrnission 
survey of 1928, and tin* Bnrt*au td Mines .statement 
of 1936. In a .stale-1 )y-sttit<* study of n-sourees, 
Cricliton has found important diserepaneies be- 
tween these <*.stimatt*s and rect*nl slate geological 
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survey findings or the current mining conditions in 
the state. Crichton sets U.S. reserves at only 223,- 
000 million tons. 

Domestic and export coal demand declined to- 
ward the end of the year, making it difficult to 
move the poorer grades. Higher quality and lower 
production costs were forecast by heavy expendi- 
tures for mine mechanization, automatic mining 
equipment, and coal washing facilities. Operators 
and union ollicials were concerned with die com- 
petitive position of coal as an industrial and domes- 
tic fuel. 

World coal prochiction improved in 1948. The 
nationalized Uritish (uml industry slightly exceeded 
die 200 milliou ton <)bje('liv(i set by the government 
(1947 pnxhicliou, 198,f500,000 Ions; consumption, 
182,500,000 tons). I'Yanoe am! the Saar production 
was about 00.2 million metric tons. Production of 
Poland was about 09, 750, 000 metric tons. Produc- 
tion of w<!Stern Ciermany was about 86,620,000 
metric tons. 

Total exports of bituminous coal liy the United 
States to tlw'i cud of August were 31,256,609 net 
tons, as c<)nipar(*(! willi 44,407,0.17 tons in the 
same iieriixl of 1947. North and C<*.nlral America 
received about 50 percent of these shipments, and 
40 ptu'c'enl went to Murojie. Unit<!<l States <‘xports 
of atitlivaeite to llu* (mkI of August t<)tal(*d 4,403,603 
net ions, compared wiili 5,430,437 tons in tliesame 
period <»f 1947. North and Oentral America took 
about 70 pcrceul of autluacilo exports. 

'-Jomvr Anthony 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, A Hurean of lliC U.S. 
DcparlmeuI <»f (Jominen'e respousibk' for stirvey- 
ing and t'luutiug the coastal waters of the United 
Stat<\s aiul po.v.c;..si()us. and for (executing g<5odctic 
control sur\<*y.s in the int<*rior (»f th<^ country and 
in Alaska. Its r<‘l<*ases im'hide nautical and acru- 
naulieal charts, Cloast lUlols, geod(4ic control data, 
tide and curr<*ut tables, gt*omagtn4u^ publications, 
and eartlKiuak<* r<‘ports. 

Nineteen vess<‘ls wer<^ engaged thiring J948 in 
.surveying tin,* coastal waters of the United States 
and Ala-ska, <'olh*ctiu^? basic data for the eompila- 
tion ancl rt'vision oi the. nautical charts of the 
Bureau. A compr<4u‘nsiv<r surv <7 of the area north 
of the Alaskan peninstila was inaugurute<L Surveys 
were extended in the (Julf t)l Mexu'o to distances 
of 225 nautical miles fnun .shorts Tusing newly dc- 
vclopetl eleclronie etpiipmeut, 

Pluil<)g,raniiuc*!iii* surveys made to provide 
data for the (!Oiistruction *«f plauiinetiic ancl topo- 
graphic maps and for eheii ivvision. Over 100 
airports wvn^ pht)tt)graph<*d aiid suvvc’ys completed 
as part c»l a i)rogram piihlishiug airport charts 
ancl obslrtietion plans. , , 

'Iho basic geo<l<‘ti<,* network (»f horizontal and 
vortical control has <'xt(‘ndt«l to furnish geo- 
graphic position (latitudes and longitudes) and 
elevations above* inc.in sea lev<?l for use m the na- 
tional mapping and cbailing progr.mi and in tUo 
planning of e.xl<‘nsivo riv<*r basin devt'lopments. 
Tide and Ourrent 'fables lor 1949 \vvxc pub- 
lished giving information on tlm rise and fall of the 
tide ami lh<* (*bb and of the cmrreut for world 
ports. I^rimary and set‘ondary ti<lal stations were 
maintained at ,190 st*a ports in the United States 
ancl possessions, and i*t for<*ign ai<%is, for tlu*. slucly 
of llic variation of m<‘an s<'a l(*v<,4 and for tide 
prcdii'tions. 

(kmlinuous planographic records of the cliangcjs 
in the eartlf.s magu«4ie <4eme!»ts were obtained at 
6 obscrval<jri<*s. A m*w observatory at Ckmege, 
Alaska, was placed in operation for the study of 


Arctic magnetic phenomena. Fifty-two strong-mo- 
tion seismographs were operated in the western 
part of tile United States and 7 in South and Cen- 
tral America. More than 500 eartliquakes were 
located tliroughout the world. A seismic sea-wave 
detector was installed at several places in the Pa- 
cific as part of a general warning system to warn 
the Hawaiian Islands of an impending seismic sea 
wave. 

Over a million nautical charts and nearly 13 
million aeronautical charts were issued during the 
year. Two special charts covering the entire Atlan- 
tic coast were published for use with the Loran 
system of navigation and 11 of the 33 Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway charts have now been completed. 
Publication was begun of a new series or aero- 
nautical charts for use with high-frequency instru- 
ment landing systems at airports. 

^ The Bureau participated for the eighth consecu- 
tive year in the U.S. State Department program 
for Cooperation with the American Republics,’' 
and in tlie Philippine Rehabilitation Program au- 
thorized by the 79th Congress. 

— ^Leo Otis Colbert 


COAST GUARD, U.S. The Coast Guard effected many 
rescues during 1948. Typical of these, Ocracoke 
(N.C.) Lifeboat Station personnel removed the crew 
of a fishing vessel, grounded in heavy surf, by 
means of a breeches buoy; the cutter Clover rescued 
6 crew members of a shipwrecked cannery tender 
in Alaska; the Tampa and Nike removed all 274 
passengers from an army transport aground at 
South Pass, La.; a PBM plane from Salem Air Sta- 
iion picked up the pilot of an F-47 crashed at 
sea; a PBY aircraft landed in the open sea near 
a Greek freighter grounded off Newfoundland and 
brought 8 seriously injured seamen to Argentia; 
the Bihb transferred 40 persons by lifeboat and 
life raft from a sinking Portuguese schooner 250 
miles off Cape Race, N.F., which had been located 
by PBY aircraft; the Maple removed 60 passengers 
from a ferryboat aground in Ogdensburg Harbor, 
Lake Ontario; 4 men were removed from two LSM’s 
that broke loose from a tug off Absecon Inlet, N.J.; 
two Rights of 1,400 miles from San Diego brou^ 
injured men from American fishing vessels off 
Lower California; Coast Guard boats rescued 7 
men from a fishing vessel afire off Bamegat Inlet, 
N.T.; aircraft searched an area of 35,000 square 
miles during Mississippi flood relief operations, 
while otlier units evacuated victims of this and the 
Columbia River floods. Altogether 5,399 persons 
were rescued from peril during die year. 

The Commandant of the Coast Guard headed a 
delegation to die International Conference on the 
Safety of Life at Sea at London which adopted ad- 
vanced safety standards for vessels of all nation. 

Breaking out 12 vessels frozen in the ice ^ Buf- 
falo Harbor on Mar. 17, 1948, the Coast Gu^d 
icebreaker MacJdnaiv set a 50-year record for 
earlv c)i)<'uiug of navigation on the Great Lakes. 

T'lu' Mriulota and the Mocoma, on International 
Ice Patrol off the Grand Banks, warned transato- 
tic shipping of die pres^e of icebergs unU all 
danger hacT passed in July- ReconnaiKance mgnis 
covering more than 200,000 square miles, by Coast 
Guard aircraft, and scientific studies of ice ron- 
ditions made on board the Evergreen and Irigtum, 
supplemented the patrol. ' , ' . 

Congross authorized the Coast Guard to mam- 
tain floating ocean stations for search and rescue, 
communications, air navigation facilities, Md m^ 
tcorological services in ocean areas regularly 
ersed by U.S. aircraft. It also provided funds to 
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increase tlie number of such stations in the Atlantic 
from 2 to 7, with one more jointly mainlaintd with 
Canada. There arc 6 others maintained by Euro- 
pean nations. Pacific U.S. ocean stations in- 
creased from one to two; 17 additional vessels will 
be manned for such duty by Juno, 1949. 

Different types of aids to navigation including 
light stations, lightships, radio beacons, fog signals, 
and lighted and unlightcd buoys, iiiimhen'd in all 
86,284 by mid-year 1948. Thirty-si.x Loran stations, 
extending from Greenland around our coasts and 
into the Pacific as far as Tokyo, (Miahlcd vessels anti 
aircraft to dclenmnc their i)Ositi()ns accurately and 
quickly in all weathers. 

The Bering Sea Patrol, inactive since P<xirl Har- 
bor, was reestablished in May, 1948, as tlu^ ic(N 
breakcr Northwind proceeded to the rcfniote Arctic 
regions of Alaska, transporting a fioating court for 
law enforcement and medical and dental assistance 
for the native population. Protection of S(‘al lu^rds 
and other wild life was an additional duty. 

Annual inspections of 7,513 vessels of the U.S. 
were completed during the 1948 fiscal year and 
7,361 drydock examinations conducted, of which 
78 were for vessels being converted or newly con- 
structed. Roinspcction of 2,667 vessels and sp(^cial 
surveys of 141 unclassified i)asscngc‘r vessels wore 
augmented by special examinations on 210 pas- 
senger vessels and ferries by lrav('IIing inspectors. 
3,16^6 marine casualties wcirc iiu'cstigated, includ- 
ing 130 accidents resulting in tlio loss of 299 liv<\s. 
Merchant Marine Details in iljc nia|or don»(*stic 
and in 5 European ports mad(i 10,184 investiga- 
tions of negligence, ineompetonee, and inisconduel. 

Federal laws enforced on the liigli sous and nav- 
igable waters of tlic UniU^d Statens iucludtul an- 
chorage regulations, navigation laws, custom laws, 
the Motorboat Act, the Oil Folluliou Act, the Hali- 
but Act, the Sponge Fishing Act, and Alaskan fish 
and game laws. 

Military personnel at the mid-ycar period in- 
cluded 1,854 commissioned officers, 668 chief war- 
rant and warrant officers, 261 cadets and 17,080 
enlisted men. In addition, 4,303 civilians compris(‘cl 
1,800 salaried, 1,836 wage-board employees and 
667 lamplighters. 

The 4,299 floating units included 160 cutters, 
59 patrol boats, 37 lightships, 40 harbor tugs, and 
9 buoy boats; also 171 motor lifeboats, 1,460 mo- 
torboats and 2,357 non-powered small craft. 

There were 778 shore units, including 9 air sta- 
tions (with 79 aircraft, including 8 helicopters), 

4 air facilities, 10 bases, 172 lifeboat stations, 446 
light stations, 73 light-attendant stations, and 20 
radio stations. The 41 depots, 2 supply depots, and 
the Coast Guard Yard made up the total 

— ^Joseph F. Fabley 

COCOA. A shortage of supplies of cocoa beans con- 
tinued in 1948 and production was loss than in 
1947 due to weather conditions and in some loca- 
tions to tree diseases. Prices have declined mainly 
because of buyer resistance to the high price of the 
previous year, which at one time reached 50 cents 
per lb., and at the end of 1948 was about 30 cents. 

Cocoa is still distributed by the International 
Emergency Food Council although the trade in 
the United States strongly recommends withdrawal 
from the Council and return to the old system of 
free negotiation. Expected world production from 
Oct 1, 1948, to Sept 30, 1949, is about 600,000 
long tons, of which 240,000 are allocated to the 
United States. 

Total United States receipts for 1948 were 
8,964,782 bags compared wiih 4,179,977 bags 
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iningo 22,000. 

i:«s i"r*ravi',S’ 

Cood impress is r.-ixulfd hv tl.c Amorican 

hvVlIi'* "'liifli is supported 

hy the Now York I'AclMnj'o, Ino., llio floooa 
Morchuiits Ass(i<!tiilii)ii til Ainorioii. rno., unci llio 
AssooiulKin o Cooou uiul Choc-olulo Muimfuoiurors 
til till! I uiUicl .Valc's, in ihoir olforls to otHitrul tlis- 
oasc) aiui to mduoo llio f'ovoTuni.-iils cif various no- 
toulial ooooa-prcKluc'iuK ooualrios in this homi- 
SPlUTO to nlaiit ooooa Irons oii a iarf’or soalo, Itimu*- 
jluUo rc'sulls \vill not Ix' soon hooansc- troos do not 
Ijoftin to nmdnoo until li\<* yoars aClor plantine. 
Mudonts Iriiin trniiioal oonntrios aro lu-inK trainc>d 
in e(KS)a oniturc; at 'rnrriall)a, Costa Hioa, ilio Ca- 
cao Conler of tlio Inlor-Ainorioan Instilnlo of Air- 
noulliirul Scuuicos. ... tt()iii-:in' Cuoss 

COFFEE, 'llic yoar 1!).(8 ijrovod to !.<• important and 
ovonitnl lor oolfoo, markitif' tlio iirsl postwar yoar 
(luring wliic'h iioniinl laws ol supply ancl cK'inand 
liavo sot Iho ootirsc! of [.rioos withoni luiviiitr ole- 
tnonls foroiKii to (>olloo alloot suoli a oonrso. i-Tvonts 
also (oudea to improv<^ world consumption imis- 
pms, wlulo at llu* sann^ lime tin* btisinoss i)icluro 
or ooiroo wius ultorc'cl. It was a voar wliioli wit- 
mw‘d Inmipor harvests in most' food orops. yet 
oolloo was onc! ol the few natural prodnols In stand 
apart Iroin suc-h a Iroiid, 

On a worldwide basis, tolal prodnelion was only 
.MiHu'iont to eovcT eonsnm|)li(in rcxinirenu'uts, and 

thw Mlualion is likely to eontiime for .some timo. 
1C IS miiec'u a far cry from jirewar davs whcai it 
appearcci that over-prodnetion would aiwavs alfecA 
couee. IJnrujs tlic war years a sm>ec'ssi<)n'of poor 
eroiis csmsecl by unfavorable wealber esmditions 
iwouKlit about the absorption of hnjjo sloc ks held 
111 proclneuiK countries. The c'.\istc‘nec‘ of sneli stoeks 
Ijiul naturally weishecl down the* markc't ancl ihoir 
i*'; jPPfo™*oe played a most important part in os- 
tabhslnug todays healthy inarkc't situation. 

‘■‘oi'.**o'nplioti during IP.tfj anionnted to 
smuc .h) million bugs. Of this amoiml the United 
“‘’poontod for over 20 million bags ancl thus 
by fur iho most important .single market 
tor t he product. Lnropc consuinecl around 0.5 mil- 
while the remaining 3 ii'iillicni bags were 
wnsunicd tliroughcmt (he world in sne-h ciountries 
French North Afric-a and the 
umon (w oouth Africa, to name the most important. 

picture it can be 
Ihttt at least for the next two 
^ *{’ “^1 ®*P°^,bjblc production is not likely 
above 29 million bags. .Since it can 
assumed tliat worW i-onsiimplion will at 
‘ l>aR I<wel tliere would 

‘ j f million bags yearly 

and consumption. For the next 
?!“y 5“*F> deficit will be easily 
doWnoP^ ®^®aks still existing in some pro- 

plantations arc rc- 
generally favorable 
will increase suf- 
hcieutiy to make up for tlic eventual absorjiUon of 
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COLOMBIA 


such stocks since* obviously enough, they arc not 
incxhausliblo and the next two years should see 
their end. 

Finally, ihen^ is to be not(‘d the experiment that 
the New York Cortee and Sugar Exchange is mak- 
ing in atltnnpiiug to establisli a Futures Contract 
with specifications snc'h that it can be used by the 
importing and roasting trade as a general market 
in which to obtain actual delivery of coffee, instead 
of a purely nominal contract used only for either 
hedging or sxx'culalivc pnri^oses. 

In common willi most branches of business, the 
coffee industry as a whohi was during lO-IS, and 
will probably bo during most of 1949, sliil ad lust- 
ing ils<!ll to tlu^ postwar t‘ra; supply and consump- 
tion arc in balance today, atul will remain so dur- 
ing the n(‘xl two y(airs; and therefore, excluding 
any international upheavals, the prospects for eco- 
nomic stability in coih^e app(‘ar to bo excellent. 

— PAN-AMlOtKlAN CkU’FKK BUKEAU 


COKE. The demand for eok<i was very heavy in 
1948 in ord(jr to me(*t capacity steel and foundry 
production. n<*spil<‘ a n-w<‘(‘k strike in the bitumi- 
nous coal iniiK'S, prochiclion approached the 1947 
postwar rec'ord with 78.3 inllfion tons (1947, re- 
vised: 73,445,850 ions). Oven coke production, 
about 80 pcHH'nl of it from ovens operated by die 
iron and st<‘(*l iiuhislry, was approximately 67 mil- 
lion tons ( 19*17, revis(‘tl; 66,758,549 tons). Beehive 
ovens, call<‘<l on for luuivier loniiag<\s in view of the 
shortage, prodiux'd 6.3 million tons ( 1947, revised: 
6,687,301 tons), N<*arly 80 p<*rcent of total coke 
prodiK‘ti()n was consumed hy blast furnaces for pig 
iron production. Oven coko stocks were higher Iby 
400,000 tons at i\w <‘nd of 1948 ( 1,475,000 tons) 
than the iwcvious year. — ^Joun Antiionx 

COLOMBIA. A republic of South America. In the 
west, the Andes cov<ir about one-third of the land 
surface; the rest is composed of plains watered by 
the Orinoco and Anuiy.on riv(TS. The climate varies 
from tropical to cold with the altitude. 

Area and Population. Area: 439,848 scpiare miles. 
Population (1947 (‘St.): 10,000,000, of whom the 
majority ar<^ im^sti/.os; 15 percent of European de- 
scent, 10 i^ercctnt Indiari, and 5 percent Negro. 
Chief cities: BogoU4 (capital), 452,090 inhabitants 
in 1947; Medellin, 224,280; 13arranquilla, 202,760; 
and Cali, 139,600. 

Educoticn and Rnligion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of niligion. Boman Catholicism is pre- 
dominant. Spanish is I he official language. Recent 
statistics show that more than 45 percent of the 
population over JO years of age is literate. There 
were, in 1946, 12,792 public and private elemen- 
tary schools with a total enrollment of 1,101,910 
students, 1 ,277 secondary schools with 86,283 stu- 
dents, and several schools (colleges and universi- 
ties) for higher learning with a total enrollment of 
7,335 students. 

Production. Colombia's economy is agrarian. Cof- 
fee is tlio principal product and yielded 6^86,308 
bags (of 60 kilos) in J946. Exiwrts of coffee dur- 
ing the twelve months ended June 30, 1948 
amounted to 5,420,207 bags, of which 4,983,157 
bags were exported to the United States. Petroleum 
is a promising industry; production for the 12 
months ending October, 1947, totaled 23,615,064 
barrels of which 18,102,000 barrels were exported. 
The output of gold in 1947 totaled 418,457 ounces: 
a decrease from other years. Production for internal 
consumption centers on com, 620,000 tons in 1946; 
potatoes, rice, 96,715 tons; sugar, 166,500 tons 
(1947); and wheat. Rubber is i>roduced on a small 


scale. Consumer goods and the construction in- 
dustry are important. 

Foreign Trade. In 1947 total imports were valued 
at 636,200,000 pesos; exports totaled 446,200,000 
pesos (peso, Bank of Republic, averaged U.S.- 
$0.5682 during 1946 to 1948). 

Finance. Budgetary expenditures for 1948 were 
estimated at 308,395,878.26 pesos, as compared 
with 291,695,159.27 in 1947. Currency in circu- 
Ution on Dec. 31, 1947, was $306 million; bank 
deposits $335 million. The cost of living index in 
May, 1948, was 286 (1937 = 100). 

Transportation. Railway mileage in 1944 was 
4,200. There are 14,245 miles of road, of which 
7,208 are highways. Motor vehicle registration 
shows 36,500 cars of all kinds. There are 175,000 
radios and 42,200 telephones. Colombia has ex- 
cellent national companies providing domestic air 
transportation, while international air lines connect 
with the principal countries of the world. 

Government. Colombia is a centralized republic 
of 15 departments, 3 intendencias, and 6 "comi- 
sarias.” Under the Constitution of Aug. 4, 1886 
(extensively amended), it has a bicameral Con- 
gress composed of a Senate of 63 members and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 131 members. The Presi- 
dent is elected for a 4-year term, and is aided by 
a Cabinet of 12 Ministers. Tlie Council of State 
also assists tlie President. On May 5, 1946, Mariano 
Ospina Per4z was elected to the Presidency and 
look oiHce on August 7 of that year. 

Events, 1948. Colombia, traditionally a demo- 
cratic country, was the scene of a revolt during 
the Nintli Inter-American Conference of American 
States at Bogotd, on which wide attention was fo- 
cused. As a result of this revolt internal politics 
of the year were much affected. 

Preludes lo the Revolt Colombia began the year 
under die administration of Conservative President 
Mariano Ospina Per6z, who had been elected as 
a result of the split between the Liberals. He had, 
therefore, no real backing among the people. An- 
tagonism between the parties caused serious out- 
breaks in die department of North Santander 
wliich forced die Government to declare a state 
of siege in that region. Party leaders called their 
members to order, asking them to prevent a schism 
in die coalition cabinet and the President decreed 
complete disarmament of die civilian population. 

On February 7, the liberals organized a mass 
meeting in Bogotd which more than 1,000 persons 
attended, widi feelings high against Ministers of 
the Interior and Education, but the meeting was 
held without incident. In preparation for the Ninth 
Inter-American Conference, the Government ap- 
pointed Laureano G6mez to the Ministry of For-' 
eign Affairs. 

Bogota Revolt In the early hours of the afternoon 
of April 9, a serious revolt broke out in Bogota. 
The uprising was provoked by the assassination of 
the Liberal Party leader Jorge Elidcer Gaitan, who 
was shot while leaving his ofiSce at noon. Enraged 
people in the street killed the assassin, and indig- 
nation among Liberals was so strong that they im- 
mediately marched to the Capitol, ostensibly with 
die intent of attacking G6mez, who was presiding 
over the Pan American Conference. The Palace 
was sacked and considerable damage was done, 
but no harm came to die delegates. 

The revolt spread to other sections of the city, 
and mobs sacked and burned important buildin® 
and stores. When the news of Gaitan's death 
reached other cities similar movements occurred. 
It was later disclbsed that nearly 600 policemen 
belonging to the Liberal Party remained neutral 
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in the conflict, which explained the (uise with 
which the people were able to operate. 

Both political parties, Conservative ami I liberal, 
had important conferences with the Iresicieni* 
who announced the formation of a new coahlion 
cabinet composed of 6 Conservatives, 0 I liberals, 
and an Independent. The iinporlant Ministry of 
tlie Interior was given to Dario I'lchamlia (I.ib- 
eral), who took Gaitiin’s place as parly Pn'sic lent 
Minister Laiireano Gomez was reniov(Kl the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and replaced by rjdii- 
ardo Zulueta Angel (Conservative). 

Aftermath of the Revolt. IVoporly losscs C'linsecl by 
the Bogota riots were cstiinatod by tlio U.S, lOin- 
bassy ^Airgram,” released June 8, at 88 inillitm 
pesos. It was also reported tliat sonuJ 740 in<*r- 
chants siilTered losscs, but tliat alxnit 70 pernuit 
would be able to start business<‘s again^ oii ilu‘ir 
own resources. Following the revcfll, Dario Keban- 
dia secured the promise of tlie (lonfederalion of 
Colombian Workers (C.'P.Cj.) ibal lluy ba«'K the 
coalition government. The workers then ended ihe 
general strike that they had declared following 
Gaitiln’s assassination. 

At first, various groups, especially the (Conserv- 
atives and some of the delegates to the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference, including SiW’lary MardwdI, at- 
tributed the uprising lo Communisl alteinpts to 
sabotage tlie Coiifenmce. This was dotihled by 
other observers, wlio claimed that tin*. Oonnnunist 
Party was too small in Colomliia (alliliation is es- 
timated at 8,000) to hav<‘ organi/ed such an im- 
portant revolt on short nolii'e. 

Tlio Ospina PenV. administration a(‘cu.se<l the 
U.S.S.R. of having instigated tin; riot and broke 
off diploinutic relations, IIowe\'<T, in tliplomalio 
circles in Wusshinglon and sinu'ral I .atin Anu^rit'an 
republics, the pr»*valenl opinion was tluU allhougli 
some (kmiimmisls participated, the nwoll was 
caused by the strong political antagonism between 
GaiU'in’s followers and tlie Ckmservativc adminks- 
trutioii. 

The inonths following tlu*. revolt w<Te charac- 
terized by a tense ix)lil'ieal atmosphere and rumors 
of nossibhi conflict h<*tw<»en the two major parli<\s, 
with mutual accusations of arms smuggling. Other 
incidents included thes innr<h»r at (larlagetui of a 
locally prominent Liberal leadi*r by a police lieu- 
tenant of Conservative affiliation. 

International Front. Colombia xuirlicipaled in the 
Ninth Inter-American Confen^nce (»f Anutrii'sm 
States hold at the capital, Bogota (see Pan Amku- 
lOAN Activities). She severed diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union in April, and r<*ached a pre- 
liminary agreement with the United States for the 
building of an intcr-occanic canal, using the At- 
rato iliver, considered of great imporlan<’(‘ to both 
countries. Colombia was a signaloiy to the Charter 
of American Stalc.s. — Micui-j. JokrIn 

COLORADO. A inoiinliiin State. Area: 10v3,948 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1048) 1,165,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 1,123,290. Chief city; 
Denver (capital), 322,412 inhabitants in 1940, 
See AcRicuLTxmE, Education, MinehaIiS and 
Metals, Schools, UmvEnsrnES and CoLr.EGi«, 
Vital Statistics, etc. 

Vital Statistics, In 1946 there were 29,518 live 

population 

(10.6 per 
or<*e.$ over- 
1,000 live 
(40.0 per 
per 1,,0()0 
1,875 cases 


Dinns per i,uuu based on civilia 
12,058 death! 
1,000), excluding deaths among armed 
seas; malemal deaths 57 (1.9 per 
births); deaths under one year 1,18' 
1,000 live births); stillbirths 650 (22 
live births). During 1946 there were 
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Th<‘ (Icalli rat<'.s (ptT lOO.OOO of ilio nnonk 
tiou) for 10 Iiwliiijt oatisos. of sllllllirths 

and of (IciUlis aiijoiiK flio antu«d fon-os owrsca'! 
wiTO as fiillows: diseases of the heart. 280 !• can’ 
eer and other inalijtna, II luniors. 127.2; hitraiTanid 
Ie.sion.s of vasenlar origin. K.'i.;!: iniennionia (all 
fprnis) and iiifhieuy.a. (iO.2; nephrilis. (i8..'3: aeci- 


Icfincd and unknown, 19.5. 

Of tho total (h'aths, (i,074 wore fl5 v<\ars of ntfo 
or over; 2,877, 45-64; 1,151, 25.41; 573 « 
5-14; 204, t.;4; and 1.180 w<tc in the gnS 
under one year ol agc\ l)israMo.<^ (,|‘ iIh. 
tho (’auscs of dc^ith in tlio ago gronp.s‘ 25.-44, 45- 
f ^lOir ^ V<‘ius and over dminj: tho oalondar year 


»;*9*»l«ition. 'rhor<‘ was no rogular sossion of tho 
(.olf>railo U'gislatnro during 1948. T\w rogular sos- 
.sion mo(4.s on tlu^ first Wi'diiosday in Jatmarv 
ovorv two y<'ars, on odd v<‘ars, 

Financo. l-’or tli<» (Lsval yoar <‘iu!(’d fmu‘ 30, 1947 
total rovoimo amountt'd to $93,(i92'0()0; total ox- 
pomiituro, $5)5,437, 000. 

Elactloiu. Domoorals wim almost a oloan sweep 
of Slatowidc oIIu*(‘N in tho Nitvi'inlior <*li'otion, 4Vu" 
man won :i pliiralilv ol about tw<*uly tlmusi'uul over 
Dowoy and iooi*i\«'d tho (» (doctoral vot<‘,s wliioh 
w<*nt lo Dowoy in 1944; Ih'imuTulic CoviTuor l.eo 
Knou.s was roolootoil; anti incmnluml ,Sonator Kd- 
wm <„ Johnson wms roturmxt for anolluT lonn. In 
contests lor House st'uts, |{('|>ul»licuus won I, and 
l)«Muoomt,s 3' -a gain of 2 lor tlu* lalt<‘r. Mrs. N<*t- 
lio S. l*r<‘ 0 (I, Ii(‘]>obl>t'.(n, w.is ro<4(H’l<xl Suporin- 
loiKlonl ol Pnliln* Im.iinflion. DmmKU’ats oarriod 
othor races: I.imitonaut Covornor Walter W. 
Johnson; Socrotury of State (ioorg.o J. Ilak<*r; At- 
lonu^y Ccuora! Iiihn W. Mot/g<‘r; Andilor— My- 
ron <;. McCinloy; 4’roasuror llomor V, ihxlford, 

Officart, 1948. CtJvonior, William laxi Knmis; 
Liont. (iovoriujr, llomor L. IVarson; S<‘cr<‘lary of 
Stale, Waller K. Morrison; Aitonifv Conc^rul, 11. 
Lawront'o llinkloy; State Audit. )r. II. .hut K Bed- 
ford; Stale I roasuHT, (I. Hu.lii.'v An.lcT'M.n. 


COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF— Unitad Sfafet and Great 
Britain. Mslablisluneiit of llio CombintTl CMh of 
Sudl \ya.s uimouncod by tho U.S, Wtir Department 
on Fob. 6, 1942. 'J’ho (JombintTl (>lu(4.s of Staff 
work on matters (UTiving frtnn the wartime coop- 
oration of (Iroai Britain and llu‘ United States. 
U.S. Mombors; Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, 
C! lief of Stall' to the Commander in ('hief of tho 
Armed Forces; Admiral Iionis H. Donfold, Chief 
of Naval (>i)(Tation.s; Cenoral Omar N. Bradley, 
(auof of Stall, U.S. Army; Cienorul Iloyt S. Van- 
dcuberg, C;hi(4' of Staff, U.S. Air I^'oroe. British 
Meinhors: (Joneral Sir William Morgan; Admiral 
Sir hrederick palryiuplo-Ifaiiiillcm; Air (Jhief Mar- 
shal Sir Charles Medlmrst. 


COMMERCE, U.S. D«partm«nt of. A Department of tho 
U.S. C.overnment, created in 190.3 as tho Depart- 
ment of Comme^c^^ and Lalmr. The aotivitii\s of tho 
Deiiarlment include population, ag.ri.mltural and 
other censuses; collection, analysis, and dissemina- 
Uou of commercial statistios; promotion of foreign 
and domestic oommenje; <'oastal and g<‘odctic sur- 
veys; establishment of commodity weights, meas- 
ures, and standards; .supervision of the issuance of 
patents and the registration of trade-marks; the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of aids to air naviga- 
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tion, the ccrlifioalion of ainnon, ihe inspection and 
registration of aircraft, and llio cjnforoctncnt of 
rules and rcgnhitions issued pursuant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of J 988; supervision of the issu- 
ance of wcatlun- for<*casls and warnings for the 
benefit of agri<*\dlur(\ conniKTCO, and navigation 
including wojillu‘r service for aviation, and the 
publication of cihualic slalistit's; operation of a 
system of wal(T-line fiualilies as a common carrier 
under the lra(U‘ name h\»d<'rul Barge Lines; and 
num(^rous other fum'tions concerning these ac- 
tivili<\s and rt‘lat<'d subj<‘ets. 

Th(j Dei)artment of Ooinmevce as at present con- 
stituted, with the Oilico of Secretary, includes; 
Bureau of th<' ('I<*nsus 

Bunnni of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Ofiice of Business l^c'onomics 
Oifice of Donu‘slie Clommorco 
Office of Fi<‘ld S(*rvi<’(*. 
oifice of Int<Tnational Trade 
Civil Aeronautic'S Atlmiuistration 
Coast and (h'odetic Surv('y 
Inland Wal«*rways (iorporalion 
Offic<‘ of 'r<*t‘lnii<'jil Servi<'<\s 
Offic'e of Industry Cooperation 
Nali(mal Bureau of Standards 
PnU'nt Office 
Weather Bunvui 

Secretary sinc<* May, 1948, Cliarlcs Sawyer; As- 
sistant Scen'tary for Fona’gn and Domestic Com- 
merce (Acting), Thomas C. Bl'aisdell, Jr.; Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics, John Jl. Alison. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION (CCC). An agency, 
created under the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 
1933) pursuant to Exdicullvo Order 6340, which 
became a part of the Cf.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1939. CXIO was continued until June 30, 
19^8, as a U.S. agency by sticcessive amendments 
to the act on Jan. 31, 1933. In 1948 Congress 
passed an A('t providing a Fedcu'al charter for the 
corporation. This dissolved the Delaware corpora- 
tion and continued the CCC indefinitely under, its 
Fcd(a-al charter. The cori^oration, within the U.S. 
Dtipartnumt of Agriculture, is managed by a 
5-nuimb('r board of directors, of which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is one. The other members are 
ai')pointoa by tlui President of the United States 
with tlic advice and consent of the Senate. In 
carxying on its activities, the CCC makes wide 
use of the facilities and personnel of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. It is authorized 
to engage in buying, selling, lending, and other 
activities with respect to agricultural commodities 
and related facilities for the purpose of supporting 
farm prices, maintaining adequate supplies of agri- 
cultural commodities, and facilitating their orderly 
distribution in botii domestic and foreign com- 
merce. CCC procures and makes commoditi^ 
available to various Government agencies and 
carries out special import and export programs. 
President in 1948: Ral^i S. Trigg. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY. The Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority of the U.S. Deparimeiit of 
Agriculture regulates futures trading on the Chi- 
cago and Kansas City boards of trade, the Minne- 
^olis grain exchange, the New York imd New 
Orleans cotton exchanges, and a dozen other com- 
modity futures markets. The volume of grain fi> 
tures trading under regulation in the year ended 
June SO, 1948, aggregated 12,000 million bushels, 
which was die largest in ten years. The volume in 
cotton futures was 110 million bales, the largest 
since 1929. There were also large futures markets 
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in buttCT, eggs, potatoes, lard, cottonseed oil, and 
feedstuffs. 

The purpose of Federal regulation of tJiese mar- 
kets under the Commodity Exchange Act is to 
prevent price manipulation and excessive specula- 
tion, and to protect the trading public against 
cheating and fraud in the execution of commodity 
futures transactions. Enforcement activities of die 
CEA in 1947—48 included the institution of crimi- 
nal proceedings in several instances against persons 
charged with violating tlie act. Other infractions 
are disciplined by denial of trading privileges on 
the markets, and by suspension of broker registra- 
tions. To safeguard customers’ funds against mis- 
use, the CEA made an increased number of audits 
of commodity brokerage firms during tihe year. It 
continued the enforcement of fixed limits on spec- 
ulative transactions of large traders in grains and 
cotton; and made eight marketwide investigations. 
One of these disclosed that hundreds of speculators 
were setting up sham positions in futures to conceal 
income-tax liabilities. Several million dollars of in- 
come tax recoveries should result from this investi- 
gation. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND, The. Established in 1918 by 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness "to do something for 
the welfare of mankind.” The Fund now amounts 
to approximately $50,000,000. Appropriations in 
die year ended Sept. 30, 1948, totaled $1,992,208. 
Activities tending to promote or maintain physical 
and mental healm accounted for more than 80 per- 
cent of die total. Grants for more than $555,000 
were made for research on medical and physiologi- 
cal problems. Tlirough contributions to medical ed- 
ucation the Fund sought to encourage greater 
emphasis on problems of personality ana emotional 
adjustment as they affect general and internal med- 
icine and pediatrics. To this end fellowships were 
given for the training of physicians in psychiatry 
and psychollierapeutic medicine and support was 
given to teaching clinics and other arrangements 
for exploring the possibilities of compr^ensive 
medical care. Fellowships were mven also for ad- 
vanced medical study in other fields by men and 
women preparing for, or already engaged in, 
teaching and research. 

Public health activities desigpaed to raise stand- 
ards of rural service centered in Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee, and professional training for 
public health was fostered in Louisiana and Flor- 
ida. In California, in collaboration with the State 
Department of Health, the Fund arranged an in- 
stitute on mental health for public health officers. 
In the rural hospital program emphasis was thrown 
on the regional Unking of small hospitals with med- 
ical centers as a means of raising the level of rural 
medical care, particularly in regions surrounding 
Rochester, N.Y., and Richmond, Va. 

With the addition of five appointees from the 
Ci'^ Services in the Dominions, the British Fel- 
lowship scheme was fully reconstituted after the 
interruption due to the war; 28 Fellows in all came 
to the United States for graduate study at Ameri- 
can universities and in various technical fields. 

New publications during 1948 included 10 books 
of educational significance. The directors of the 
Fund are: Malcolm P. Aldrich (President), David 
P. Barr, WilUam E. Birdsall, Harold B. Hoskins, 
Lewis Perry, Barry C. Smith, William E. Steven- 
son, Thomas D. Tbacher, and Boylston A, Tomp- 
kins. Offices: 41 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

COMMUNICATIONS, Electrical. Continuing high de- 
mands for service and new technical developments 
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were responsible for liirp:o plant expansions in h(»th 
the telephone and t<iloiJ[raph industrit's the 

year. Radio commxmicalion s«T\i<‘o wa.s rrpcirtrn 
reopened to several an^as of liio *'1' ’In . hut .soiuc‘ 
dimcully was reported by InltTnaliiinal lyiophone 
and Telojjraph Company in lransJ<‘rriin» Imuls out 
of some countries. New dovedopnamts appeart'd in 
a wide range of snbjeels wlut'h niay h(‘ <*lussed un- 
der communications, b<‘cans(' of ibeir poleulial el- 
fects in that field. 

The '‘transistor/' a dt>\*iec lliai is small in siy.e but 
large in ])ossibilili('s, was aimoimrod hy Bell 'IVlo- 
phonc Laboratories. Small in <'ompavisou lo an or- 
dinary paper dip, it is <‘apahl(* of performinj'; ofii* 
cicntly nearly all the fniKdion.s of a viuaium lnlu\ 
yet it has no plate, grid, nor fUanu‘ut. No vatMnim 
is rc(juircd, anti tlun'c i.s no warm-tip delay. Tlu' 
principal narts consist of two bair-tbin wire.s toucli- 
ing a inimoacl of a solid semit'ondtuior inaterial, 
such as germanium, soldered lo a metal base. 'I'lie 
whole is euelosed in a iiu'lal eyiiuder not imuit 
larger tban a slunshuM* tip. 

Tests have shown that llu^ transistor will anmlify 
at least 100 tunes, and sunn ^ h\st models have Iteen 
operated as ainpliliers at fretpnmeitfs up to 10 mil- 
lion cycles per si^cond. In opi*ration a v(klta,i'.e snp« 
ply, such as ballcri<\s, euer?p‘/e.s (he Irausislttr Ity 
applying bias iiotoulial lo the two point (’uutaets, 
which arc onlv two thousandths of an hudt apart. 
Input i)owc*r delivered to on<‘ ol lli<‘ point (‘onia<‘ts 
is amplified and trunsnull(‘d t(j the ether where it 
is (lelivtwd lo an outtmt eir<’uit. Cost data on tin* 
devic'o arc not available be(’anse it is still in the 
cxperiineulal slag<‘. Huwcviu', far-reaeliiug sit’iiili* 
cai.e<' ill rli'elKiiii* s and eleelrieal eonummiealitm 
is i K|)eelc(i. 

The action of die trausLlm d<'iiriuls on tli<* faei 
that the input contact is Minumuh'il by an “area 
of intcracliim" witliin which llu* electronic slnie- 
lurc is niodified by iui»ut current. If the output 
conlacl is placed in this an^a, the output mnrtmt 
can b(' controlhd bv the input (mrreul. 

Amplification with a diamoiul ralluT (Iiau witli 
the convcutieual vacuum tnbi^ also was anuouneeil 
by the .same lahoratorit's. 'Flu* melliotl is based on 
the discovery that wlum bi*ani.s of <*Ie<*(rons art* sliol 
at an insulator— -a diiunond eliip in this inslanee 
electric currt'nls are prodnctsl in tin* insulator 
which may he several bundretl tinie.s as largt^ as llu* 
current in the original (deelron Ixaun. 

A system of granhic eomnuinieallou based on a 
combination of radio, television, and idiolography 
to which the name “UUral’ax” bus bei'ii gi^•t‘u wa.s 
demonstralt'd on Octolxir 21. l'>ovclop(‘<l by K<JA 
Laboratorie.s in cooperation with Kaslnum Kodak 
Comijauy and National Broadcasting (,)ompauy, 
Ultrufax can transmit and rcoxiivc pnnl<*.d messages 
and documents at the rate of a million words per 
minute. This speed is achieved by transmitting 
full pages of information us t<*l<jvision pictures at 
me rate of 15 to 30 per second. Steps iiivoh'cd in 
me transmission include the nroxJaration of llie 
data, scanning of the data and lransniis.siou as a 
television image, and recording of tlic rcc(*ivcd 
linage on motion pictun* film. The film is (iroc’cssecl 
quickly by equipment similar lo that usi'd during 
me war for V-mail. One suggested possible luse 
IS tor bringing various publications directly into 
the home. 

A printing process that depends on electrostatic 
^ects was developed at Battellc Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. Given tho generic name 

xero^aphy, it is based on tlic ability of certain 
msniatmg materials lo become (‘lectric'ally conduc- 
tive when acted upon by light, and on the electri- 


cal attraction of disMiiular matiTials in contaci:. By 
exposing a plate ol the niutnial to ;ni iniugt* pattern 
nnil* '■ I pi"i- • ti'-si huuj), a "latent elcclrioal image” 
is .'ll,- nriuting proecss then consists of 

usiu.g <’lcctrostatie <'lfc<‘ts to <*aus<‘ the plati* lo de- 
]io,sit a powder on tln' papiT winch can li<* (level- 
op(*<l by heal or .i .sprav. The process is said to 
be tirv, bif.t, simple, and elu'ap. 

Kurt! ter pi ogress was made during the year in 
rt'dueiug tlu‘ si/,c' »>f eleftrouie tsiuiimu'ut by the 
use of luiiualure tuIx'S and piinted ('ireuits. Hediic- 
tiou in si/e souietiuies has required sp(*eial jnsulat- 
itig materials because ol iueuMses in op<'valiug tem- 
pera tines. 

A niajoi ebauge in plioiioin.iph records for use 
in tin* liouie began in jum* whi'u Columbia iulro- 
dueed a loug pl.iving let on! designated as "LP” 
or mierogriu»\e \\hi‘'h, Iw operaliuy, at r.pau. 
and lia\ing .»ppn‘ im.iub twice as many grooves 
per inch as the standard V«S r.p.iii. n‘eor<I, repro- 
diUM'.s luiuutes <»l reetutling, on a single lli-inch 
ri't'ord. Biyanse of the dilieieiiee in spet'd ami tlie 
n<‘t‘<v.sitv Idr a stylus ni neetlle bax iiig smaller tU- 
amelt‘r and ligjiter pressiiie than llu* conveulitmal 
pickup nnil, inainilaehirf*rs began proiluetiou of 
re(‘<u‘d pl:i\t‘rs liaMuy, two spt*e<l motors and pvovi- 
,sitm lor pieknns liaMiig suitable eharaelerislics to 
aceomuuHlale l»oth types. S ile.s of ret-ords wen* nj- 
porlt'tl to ttila! I.n millitm ft>r the LI* lypt*. 

M(*auwliile IK lAA'telor was de\ eloping a dilldr- 
ent typ(‘ of record to be plasetl at *15 r.p.m. Uoo- 
oi'ds opt'i aliug at Bid a r.p.m, h.ul betm inlnuluccd 
to tlu* pnblii* in tin* earlv IBBOs, but wen* not sat- 
isfac’torv at that lime. 

A new typi* of phonograph pieknji was aii- 
nonneed in whieb llu* net'dlc mou*mt*nlN an* Irans- 
initted diret'tly to an «‘li*meul of an clec'tnm lubo 
llirough a thin \aeumn tiglit diapliragm in the on- 
v<*lotH* of tlu* lube. *riu* movement of the <*l(*mcut 
(*aus(*s the me(*hani(*ai motion lo bi* t*oiiV(*rt(*(l to 
eh’t'lrical pulses. 

An «*nlin*Iv iu*w lyiu* of metal I(*ns for focussing 
radio waves in railio r(‘lay systi'ius was d(*vclopid 
in B(*ll 'relepbone Laboraioiies. Hast‘d on the lluio- 
ri<*s of light iransmissiou tbrough atomit* and mo- 
hu'ular .slruelnn‘S, tlu' l<*ns(‘S an* built liy sealing 
up the molecular latliir structure of a non conduc- 
tor, .such as glass, and tlu*n substituting t*loolru;ally 
(*ondm'th<* (‘l<*uu*nls for llu* moh*t‘uh*s. The dc- 
uumts may bo small striiis of c‘onducling material 
rather lliaii spheres. Lcns<‘S couslructcd on this 
pnu<*.iplc hav<* lu‘(‘U shown to be u.sabU‘ over a 
much wider band of wa\(* lengths than former 
lcns<\s. Krom 50 to 100 lcU‘vision (*hamuil.s or tens 
of tlionsands of siuinItaiu*oiis (f'lephoiu* mcs.suges 
are llu**»retie:dlv uilliiu the e.i|)a«*ily of the broad 
baud lens. 

(Irowth of pow<T sysl<*m.s, with their increasing 
eoinp!e\ilv and int,erconnc(*tions, has had its ofi’ect 
in the fli‘h! of cominunicalions in so far as that 
,spi‘(.*iuli*/.tfd mt'lhod of (ransmis‘.sion known as 
liowt^r Um* carrier is eonei'rncd. One* means pro- 
posed for n^lioving tlu^ (‘ongestion in communica- 
tion chaniu*ls providtid by th<^ power lines tbwn- 
.selv(*s was tlu* us(f of single sid(*i)arul tTansnn‘s.sion, 
in which tlu^ (‘arrier fr(*(pieMcy and out* sicl(*band 
ar<^ supi>ressed. The poit*nlial number of couimiim- 
calion channels is llu*r(d)y dotibh?d. Microwave 
.si)aec radio also was proposed as a method of com- 
niuuieulion to lie considered by power companies. 

Special dcv(‘lopin(jrits wc^re ainu^d at improving 
systems for railroad and aiidino r(‘S(*rvations. The 
Cbesapeak<^ and Ohio Railway cslalilisluid a cen- 
tral reservation bureau in Huntington, W.Va., 
wliicU can be reaclicd tiirtjclly by a local telephone 
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call from most of tlie principal cities served by 
the railroad. An electric reservation system was 
developed under the name of *'Intelex” which 'will 
make and confirm a reservation in 10 seconds. Op- 
erations arc performed by circuits using relays, 
switches, and tubes. A brief codi^d message of res- 
ervation, cancellation, or inquiry may be trans- 
mitted by teleprinter from any local office and 
with no further manual o]5orations the machine will 
reply axitomatically to the Icleprinlcr in the office 
originating tlio order. Information on the status of 
all resc^rvations on any specific journey may be ob- 
tained at any time. 

A new instrument designed and being assc^mbled 
for radio astronomy invesligation at Cornell Uni- 
versity with the foinl siionsorsin'p of the Office? of 
Naval Rosoarc’h ('in])iia.sizes tla? decreasing gap be- 
tween liglit waves and radio waves as the frequen- 
cies of the latter arc made higher and higher. It 
is a telescopes using a sensili\'c radio receiver fed 
by a small antenna at the focal point of a 17-foot 
parabolic refli'ctor inst<?ad of visual or jihotographic 
ohsorvalion, and may lx? us<*d under all types of 
woatlier conditions. The sun radiates at all froquen- 
cios of tlie electromagnetic speclruni, but the radio 
t(!lcscopci will acc<fpt only a small range of fre- 
ciueiK'ics. When^as optical telescopes have a resolv- 
ing power of tiu' order of tenths of a second of arc, 
the radio l(ji<‘.scope will Iiavc a resolving power 
of the ord<‘r of (h\grc(‘S. 

A vital \vaTt of many items of communication 
equipment is a (‘rystal of qiiarP/, used to control 
the frcqu<*nt*y. 15xp<‘rini(mls at B<'1I 'rcl<*phone Lab- 
oratories showed that it was possible to grow cr>''S- 
tals of quart/ and lluireby produce a source of 
supply indep(*n<h‘nt of natural supplies. The prod- 
uct is itli'iilical in every respect with that of nature, 
and is produced under heat and pressure from a 
form of silk‘on. 

A necessary adjunct for progress in communica- 
tions is progress in the field of measurements. Sev- 
eral advances wcr(^ made during the year. The 
United Slates National Bureau of Standards con- 
structed au atomic clock in which a quartz-crystal 
oscillator and frc<iiiciicy nmltiplicr chain arc locked 
to an absori^lion linc^ ot ammonia gas at a frequen- 
cy of 23,870.1 megacycles. The crystal drives a 
clock through frcupiency di^ade^s and gives a new 
standard of physical or atomic time with a poten- 
tial accuracy of one part in 100 million. The ac- 
curacy is ixjnnaiumt because the absorption line 
is invariant with age. 

The Bureau also developed microwave frequency 
standards in the range of frequencies from 300 to 
100,000 megacycles and higher, Such frequencies 
are avuilabh? for api^Iication to radar, navigation 
syst(!ms, storm and weather reporting, relays for 
fre(iuency modulation and television broadcasting, 
blmd bombing, guidc*d missiles, and many other 
uses, both civilian and military. 

In connection with studies of radio wave propa- 
gation the Bureau also developed an improved 
electronic phase meter. Designed for a frequency 
range from 100 to 5,000 cycles per second, the new 
instrument reads and records directly the phase 
angle between two sinusoidal voltages ha^mig a 
variation of 1 to 30 volts. A sensitivity of 0.5 degree 
is attained. , „ , , _ 

Radio. In the United States the Federal Com- 
munications Commission called attention to the 
need for more regulation or belter scientific tech- 
niqiics lo make room for all the radio, television, 
and short-wave broadcasters who want to get space 
on die air. At mid-year it was reported that tliCTe 
were 131,000 autliorized radio stations, plus 150,- 


000 mobile stations such as aeronautical, marine, 
radar, police, fire, and railroad units. Taxicab com- 
panies in the cities use 3,000 stations, and about 
the same number are used in general industry. 

The Commission estimates mat 37 million fami- 
lies — 94 percent of the families in the United 
States — ^have one or more receivers. As of June 30, 
there were 3,163 major broadcasting outlets au- 
thorized, including 2,034 standard radio stations, 
1,020 FM outlets, and 109 television stations. 
About 2 million FM receivers were in use in homes. 
During the year as a whole, manufacturers pro- 
duced 16 million receivers to give the public an 
estimated total of 74 million in working order and 
5 million more out of order. However, the big 
wartime accumulation of demand for sets was 
found to have been wiped out, and many manufac- 
turers turned to television to keep their total busi- 
ness at or above 1947 levels. 

Wire and radio telephone communication cir- 
cuits may be combined to provide telephone serv- 
ice to large groups of mobile units on a common 
carrier basis. The calling arrangement rings a bell 
only in tlie automobile of the one subscriber with 
whom communication is desired. Such systems 
have been put into use in many places in the 
United States, and at the beginning of 1948 there 
were about 102 land stations serving 4,000 mobile 
units. To provide service to more tlian a very few 
units in a cit>', more than one frequency channel 
must be used. A typical land station consists of a 
250-watt transmitter together witli several fixed 
receivers placed at favorable locations within the 
service area to pick up signals from the mobile 
units. Transmitters of the latter have a power out- 
put of from 20 to 40 watts. Operation is in the 
frequency ranges of 30-44 and 152-162 mega- 
cvcles. 

A new type of radiotelephone system was in- 
stalled on the Cunard White Star Line’s new liner 
Caronia, said to be the first ship in the world to 
use single sideband telephony — a system hitherto 
used only on intercontinental radiotelephone cir- 
cuits to provide improved speech transmission. 

Telegraphy. Significant steps were taken toward 
speeding telegraph ser^'ice, oldest of the electried 
means of communication. Progress was reported 
in the expansion of facilities in the Mexican Re- 
public, where development has been slow because 
of the difficult terrain in many regions. Although 
tlie telegraph was introduced in 1852, some parts 
of Mexico have no direct telegraph communication 
with Ae capital. 

In carrying out an improvement plan was 
begun under the presidential term dating from De- 
cember, 1946, the first steps have been taken to- 
ward providing more capacity in already 
loaded channels by adding copper circuits. Sub-* 
sequent plans call for the installation ^ of earner 
equipment and improvement of the national radio 
network by tlie use of the most modem devices. 
Because both radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
are under control of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works, they are used one with the 
other to provide maximum service. 

In the United States the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has been turning to the ot 
microwave radio-relay circuits to provide addi- 
tional channels. Reperforator switching arrange- 
ments were installed in many large cities whictn 
in combination with an extensive wire comer and 
radio telegraph system, vriU handle practically all 
of the company’s telegraph traffic. Many 
wire systems were installed on the premises ot the 
company’s patrons to handle their own messages. 
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Telephony. The total niimher of l('l(*p]K)n«'S hi llin 
world reached 00.6 million on Jau. I, iO-IH, an 
increase of 6 million ON\‘r the for the sunie 
date in 1947, according to stiitislic'.s inarlo availafilo 
by the American Telephone and 'IV'Iegraph Com- 
pany. The number in tlu^ United Slai(‘s inrroased 
from 31,6 million to almost 319 million, hut tlui 
licn'cnlago of the total cIo<'r<*a.s(‘d from 57,9 to 
57.5. Thus in a period of one yc'ar as many tele- 
phones were add<‘d as wiu'o insl ailed in all tin* 
first 25 years after its inv<uili(ai. In the number 
of telephones per lOO population, San hVaiudseo, 
Calif., Jed the world, with Sto<’kludm, Swedtai, 
ond, and Genova, Swit/.iadaml, third. 

In tcl(.'plione coin er.sa lions per capita, howt'ver, 
the order i.s the Unit<‘d Stales, (aumda, and Swe- 
dcjii in the first throe pla(‘(‘S. In the territory of lint 
Paeifu; Telephone and Telt'graph Comijanv, om» 
million new subscribers w<*rc j'aiiwd in llie p<‘riod 
between V-J day and Septt'inlx'r, lOltS, hnf tlu* 
I)opnlatLon on the i^iciiic Coast wu.s .shifting .so 
rapidly that this gain involved llu' installation of 
3 million and the removal of 2 million instrmm'nts. 

During the year 1943, operating compaui<‘s in 
the Bell System added m()r(^ tluin 2.8 million l<d('- 
honos, but there still were about 1.2 million tin- 
lied applications on hand at the y(‘ar«end, and 
demand contiimed strong. TIK^ \*olnm<* of l<*l<‘phon<‘ 
calling continued tipward.s, with tlm number of lo- 
cal and long distance calls luaidhxl by Ih'll eom- 
panics averaging 167.8 million u da>' for tlu‘ first 
11 months. 

In July a complex: system <sillc<l aulomalh' mes- 
sage aeeomiling was placed in s<‘rvic(» in Media, 
Pa., a suburb of VliilacUdphia, after luvviug beeu in 
the making for mor<; than 15 years. By nmans <»f 
the system all dial t(^l<^i)hon<i calls ihrongli a lclt»- 
lumo central ofiice tire recorded, sorted, and the 
ill of each snbscril^er c’oinimte.d. liy tlu^ <*limina- 
tion of tluj mnlliluch^ of nudcTS and human eompu- 
tations which now monitor the price, of dial telt». 
phono service, the new .system is exp(‘et(*d to in- 
crease the accnriicy of billing unci gradually <*x- 
tend tl\e area for cfirec.t dial calls, F.vmiluallv it is 
planned to bo integrat(Kl with long-distancH* toll 
dialing. 

Data for the syslom are pnn<'lu‘d on a 3-iiu'h- 
wido paper tape in a nunKU'it'al code. Th<^ origin, 
destination, and tlui liim^ and duration of thc^ <*all 
are indicated by the position of boh^s in llio tape*, 
which then goes through highly oompUix sorting 
and computing machines for analvvSis. Tnformation 
is produced on typed slips for cadi s\ibscri})cr and 
then is transcribed onto the actual bill by cU*rk.s. 

In August the first units of a rotary dial tele- 
phone switching system that is new to the United 
States but which long has been standard with In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Cknnpany 
and other operating coin])ani<\s throughout the 
world were placed in S(*rviee in Rocho.stcr, N.Y. 
The city is served by the second largest inclejxmd- 
ent telephone company in the country, and is be- 
ing converted from manual to dial operation. 

After several yeiirs of hearings before the FCC 
regarding die use of recording devices on tele- 
phones, Government regulations were issued re- 
quiring that the installation of such equipment bo 
performed by the telephone company and that pro- 
vision be made to let telephone users know that 
the conversation is being recorded. An automatic 
tone device is used to produce a signal at inlc^rx als 
or about 15 seconds as long as the rccorclcu' is in 
use, ^cept on private lines which cannot be con- 
general telephone exchange. 

loll dialing networks were placed in operation 


at Now V(U*k, N.V., ami Chicago, HI., lalo ia Nq., 
veinber ami <*arlv in DccrinbtT. Tin* instullations 
vv<rr(* .steps in tin* plan <>i tlu* Hi*ll System for a 
(simplctc Inng tlislanci* dial sriAitc to all parts of 
the Unitcil Stales and iJ.inaila nmlm* tlic method 
which permits nprratnrs to jmt calls through to 
distant iclcpIiMpf. (lin'ctlv without tlic aid of odier 
operators <*n nmlc, Willi <*(pupiu<‘nt air<'ady in op- 
eration in rhil-tdi-liihia, .ipi'ii.\itn.Uflv JO porcont 
of the nation'*. ii.iMi-* In toll ccnt<‘r.s is hoiiig 

handlcil bv op*‘>*il“t‘ t<dl dialing. 

( loir ton lii-n ol a i‘oa\ml cable bcl\vc(*u Pliila- 
(l(‘lpliia and (:lc\ eland was i’ompleted and it was 
plaeeil in loiu* dlstam*e telephone sen ice in No- 
veinluT; eventuallv it .ilso will j>ro\id(' facilities 
for leloxision. Alnml two thiids of tlie eahlc was 
plowed directly into the gronntl and the renuiin- 
ing tliird was placed in istmlnils. Steel .armored 
stibmarim’ eouxial ('able was used in entssiug the 
larger stusuns and u\ns along the ronit*. Another 
eonipleted eoa.xial cable is one that esteiuls 3,000 
mill's Iroin Miami, Fla., to I.o.s \rigeli-; in Culi- 
fornia. 

A pri^‘at<* eonimnnieations nrtwoik \vliit*h Is en- 
tirely anttnnatie was ioMalh-d lor Tan American 
Airways, bu\, in order to relay me.ssage.s tsumern- 
ing reservations, opt i.iii.i'i*. and oth(*r lmsm<‘.ss 
inatler.s l)<*tw‘ec‘n soim ..(» dii. i-. loeatetl through- 
out the nation. Messages aie |yp(*d on one lelo- 
lypewniter which prei»an*s a t.ip«‘ that is placed in 
a tran.snutl<*r. Swilelung «i|oipoi« nt is controlh'd 
by coded eharaeltis at the iM-.-mnnig, of (sieh me.s- 
.sag(' and .schrels tin* propt*r circuits ami stations, 

<;, boss iti:N.MiNia;u 

COMMUNISM. In 19*hS, as in HMV, tin' .story of world 
Cloinmunlsm was t)u‘ story of tin* (’old war helwoen 
iht^ Soviet Union and the Ihiiti’d Stat<*s. 'riiis yimr, 
hovvi’ver, not all (In’ advant.ve.es w’(*re on the .side 
of the U.S.S.H. Uussia li'*ht«‘ned it.s grip on O/cch- 
oslovaUia, but lost eotitml ol \ngosiavia. Gommu- 
nlsm was (h’lisitt'd, t( uipcr.uilv at any rate, in 
Italy, and the ( iounuoinsts lust ground in of 
western Knrope. In Ghina, how(‘ve*r, and in purls 
of soulheusteru Asia, Gonnnunist for(’<\s made 
marked advaiuxss. 

Cx«chotlovcikia. For somti tiiiu’ after its lihenilion, 
(>/e.eho,slovaki:i was the one (’ountry within the 
Sovwtt .solu’n’ of iufinom’e in which Gonmmnists 
were wulim' to eoi»i>ei';ile with non-< lonmnmistfi. 
In 1948 it e<*asc-d t«» he ;m (sxei’ption to the rule. 
Lat(v in 1947 the (Jonimnnists wagi'd a sncrcossful 
.struggle agaln.st the Slov.ak Democratic Party, and 
in January, J948, liny tnrm*d llu‘ir attention to 
the Ozeeh National Siu’ialisl P.nly. < Ihallenged by 
oi)po.sUion h’uder.s, they moved on b'ohrtiary 13 to 
t‘onipl<*te ihttir (loutrorof ihi* police. When all the 
non-(k>mrumn.st groups orotisted this imm^ the 
CJommunlsts .staged a (ten to ns I rat ion of factory 
workers, with thn*al.s of viohait nwolnlion. 

Yh’Uling to this pn-ssure. President: Kduard 
BemiS apiminttal Klement Ctiliwald, CJomnmnist 
leader, u.s Pr<‘rni<*r, with a (Cabinet nmd(! up of 
Comnumi.sts and their allies. Non-Cknamunl.sts 
were purged from ofiict‘, and the Connnunists an- 
nounced an clec’lion on May 30 with a .singhi slate 
of candidat(‘S. On June 7, refusing to sign lint Con- 
stitution drawn up by llu* (.'onummists, B<'«e.^ re- 
.signed his ofiice. Collwald Ixx’amc Pr(‘Sid(Uit on 
Juno 14, and Antonin Zapotoc’ky, iho new Premier, 
appoiut(*d a Cabim*t tliat wa.s evcti more firmly un- 
der Oomnnmist c’onlrol than its predecessor. Dur- 
ing ilx* following mouths Ilut ComnumivSts took 
steps to ha.sn*n llxr nationali/alion of industry, 
moved to control the Sokol and other popular or- 
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COMMUNIST COUP in Czechoslovakia 
during February 1948. A view (above) 
of Prague's Wenzel Place where the 
Communist Premier Gotlwald an- 
nounced the Communist victory to 
the thousands of people assembled. 


DANUBE CONFERENCE in 1948 
adopted the Soviet Plan creating a 
special Rumanian-Soviet Administra- 
tion for the Danube's river traffic. 
Photo shows Rumania's Foreign Min- 
ister, Ana Pauker, with h<*r aides. ► 

I’hotiM from I'Utroiwan 





CZECH PARLIAMENT in 
London. Thirty-five Czecho- 
slovak members of parlia- 
ment who escaped from 
their country since the Com- 
munist coup d'etat and met 
in London during 1948 to 
discuss the general elec- 
tions in their country and 
other major events con- 
nected with the activities 
of the Communist Party. 











World 


BULLETS IN BOGOTA: Colombio was sconn of q rovolf during the Ninth tntt^r Atnnncun Confnrvtnco of Ameri- 
can stotes ot Bogotdi, April 9, on which international politicul attention win fiuused. the photo^jraph shows one 
of the scenes of rioiinfj and lootinfi os a stiectcur is overtur nrd un<( huinetl durin 9 the riot. 


REVOLT IN COLOMBIA occurred on April 9 when o serious uprising liroke out 
in Bogota. Photo shows the Copitol huilding and the Cath»*dftil in Bogotn 


liutvju'an 
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PRESIDENT Of CUBA! Dr. Corlo5 Prli 
Sut.tirr^ss wui wluctod President of 
Cube on Juno 1, 1948. He was 
inougurutr^d ort October 10, 1948. 










A MISSION FOR AID. 

Mme Chiang Kal-shok, an 
American military man at m\ . 
her back, arrives in the 
U.5. on hor mission for 
money and support of the |HE||| 

cause of tho Nolionolists. SKI 




A GENERAL MAO TSE-TUNG, Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party, sits at his desk in a cave headquarters 
somewhere in the northwest of China. By the end of 1948, 
China’s communists had won virtually all of northern 
China and had effected the broadest move in China's 
deep social upheaval since the time of their split with 
Chiang Kai-shek's Kuomintang during the year 1927. 


A REPUBLIC, by proc 
lamation, is established 
In Koreo-U-S. zone. 
Syngman Rhoo (right), 
its President, takes ac- 
tive part in tho celebra- 
tion for Korea’s newly 
acquired indcpondonco. 


MORE DEATH IN JAPAN. The silk center of Fukui is hit 
by an earthquake which destroys over 19,000 buildings 
in thirty seconds. The disaster caused the loss of over 
3,000 lives and more than 10,000 persons were hurt. 

Photos from European 
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■ ,Y'""Nf'ON,ay|,«,< 

■ "’•' '’"'■notion ceremony 

■ j«'ifoimi.ci durina 1948 

■ A 1 . F"""""' Suhard, 

■ A"I'I''-'I><>P of Paris, ot 
^ N..tr.. Dome Cothodrol 



DEVALUED FRANC. A 

f rf*n< h iK^wspapor, dated 
inn, J,7, 1948, announces 
tf»o (Irvdiucitlon of the 
I rnnch i’urrnncy values.? 
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LABOR IN UNREST: 
Thousands of organ- 
ized workers at the 
Boulevard Haussmann 
in Paris demonstrate 
against heavy licens- 
ing. A number of the 
demonstrators are 
throwing objects at 
the policemen in rear. 
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ganizatioiis, aiul r<’sl»apr<] iIk* <‘(liu’atioual system 
tor Iho propaj'ation of Ui<*ir ideas. 

Yugoslavia. If the (;t)nuinunst scM/uro of Czecho- 
slovakia had ofU‘n ))e<‘ri pr<MHri<'d, the dcfeelion of 
Yugoslavia surprised innsi mIim-ivi-i;;, 'I'hert! wore 
indications, lo lx* sur<*, that perfect harmony did 
not exist hetw<‘en 'I'ilti aiul the rulers (^f Kussia, but 
it scorned unlikely that the Yuy'oslav Icjuler would 
dare to d<‘fy Moscow, ’flu* world was slarth'd and 
bewildered when, on June th<‘ Couunuuist Tn- 
formation Hur<*au ((.lominfonn) ihaiouiiced Tito 
and other leaders of the Vujv»slav Communist Party 
as opportunists, bun .nM ials ami terrorists, who 
had carrie<l out “a ImIoIuI poli<'v*’ towards the. 
Soviet Union despite* t)rolc*j':inus of frhuidship. 

One can only sunniM* Ih d flw Sovi(*t hraders had 
first tried to llrifij^ <lireel pr<\ssnr<* upon Tito and 
that he had ptoved ree.ilcitraiit. Tlu*n, in all proh- 
ahilily, there was an attempt to lak<* the Ckanmu- 
nist Party .m<l thus Yuy.oslavia its<*lf away from 
Tito, Inii his personal pr<‘.stij!:<* ami prompt aetiou 
prcvent(‘d tliis. ’rIx‘n’ni»on there was nolhiid? for 
Russia lo <h» hut t<).e\po'j:s its disapproval thr<xiy,h 
the Coininfonu, 

Tito immediately rc‘spomlrd t«» iht* Comiufonn 
charges with an ass<'rlion of liis <‘omph*le iidelUy 
to Marxist I a'uinist prineiples. VVhilt* the other sat- 
ellite stall's reaillrmed (lu'ir loyalty to tlu^ Soviet 
Union ami ef‘h<x*d lh<* ( lomiulorm’s attacks on Tito, 
he (luii'lly pury,ed his enemies trom the parly ami 
from the Covermm*n(, and hy the end of the sum- 
mer Ills power appeareil to !»e umlispuled. U was 
reported tlml some Yue,«»’.lav <!ommmnsls wen* or- 
ganiziuj^ ay:aiufil 'Pito in \aiious nei^dil»orin>' eoun- 
tri(*s, wiih tin* hh'ssiny/; of (he sat<‘llit<* j^ovenmu'uts, 
but then* was no eviihuux* of a movement power- 
ful enoiddt to eatea* Tito eoncern. 

Throujd* idl this, ‘Pito not only proelainied him- 
self a (i;ood (kxmmmist hul eontinued to administer 
Yugoslavia in tlie tvpiea! Communist poliee-state 
manner. In a sp<*eeh on Novemher 11. he warned 
"exploiting.' eaiiitalist elements'' that the slrnK?d« 
against them would continue until (hev were ex- 
tcnuinaled. At llx* same time In* notified his Com- 
iiiform <a*ilies that the way Yie'.o;.la\ia was build- 
ing Soeiallsiu was none of lln*ii ho .iiwss. For the 
moment there was a deaiHoek; whih* rejeeliuj^ in- 
terfereuee in ilomesth* all airs, 'I'ito auuouueed his 
support t>f Siiviet foreij'u policy, uml was obviously 
eager to avoid troidde with his powerful neighbor, 

Soviet leiulers, for their part, weie eipially <*ager 
not to throw Yugoslavia into the hands of the we.st- 
em powers. It sei*im‘d unlikely, howeviT, that this 
situation eouhl emlun* if relilious I)etw<*eu Hus,sm 
and the West eontinued to deteriorati*. Killu^r lhi.s- 
sia would iimi soim* wav of elimiualim'; Tito and 
drawing Yugoslavia bai’k iutit ilie S(i\i<*l orbit or 
he would lx* fori'cd to eouu* lo .sonii; .sort of terms 
with the W<*st. 

EU«whor* in Eaiturn Europu. h’or the Kussians, the 
Yugoslav I'piseilc* iMiisI havi* lx*eu a demonstration 
of the <'i»utinnim'. power of nationalist Si'Utimeuls 
and a w.iniioe. that thi.s w.as llu* nx'k on whi<*li all 
tlieir plans miglit be wreek«*d. Within the Soviet 
sphere ef iulluem*e, 'Pilo’s sueeivss may Iiav(* en- 
couraged otlu'r nationalists, Imt Russia had no in- 
tcnlions of permitting Inrtlier defections. 

In Poland, for examph*, a milder natiouallsm 
^ than Tito’s was (jniekly .suppres,se<l, Appar<‘nlly 
Vice Premier W'ladyslaw (Jomulka ohj<‘eled to the 
Coiiiiufoiio program for llu* rapid nalionali'/ation 
ol lh<! land as unsuUc*il to Polish eomlilions, Go- 
miilka was thereupon deposeil as seen*tary general 
of the Cjomumnlst Pailv, and on Seplemlx*r »5 his 
pluc<i was taken hy I'residenl Poleslaw iJienit (Al- 


tiiough he had been a Communist for many years 
BiMul had at least pretended to remain aloof from’ 

P' affairs whde he was serving as President of 
* " “'j- bowed to party discipline and 

ropiiduitod his errors. They were dnef he said, 
111 liK faihiro to understand the “real ideological 
meiimng of relations between the peoples’ democ- 
racira and Ae Soviet Union” and “the leading role 
ot the. All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks 
{ye. the Russian Communist Party) in the interna- 
tional front in the battle against imperialism.” After 
the successful disciplining of Gomulka, Bierut took 
}ip the task of absorbing the Socialist Party, and 16 
lcad(^rs were expelled from the Socialist Party be- 
cause of their opposition lo amalgamation with the 
Communists. 

In h iiilaud there has always been an avowed 
opposition to the Communists, but this opposition 
lias sought lo conciliate them rather than risk trou- 
ble with Russia. It therefore took great courage for 
President Juho K. Paasikivi to dismiss Yrjo Leino, 

h‘ading Communist, as he did on May 23, As 
MituHt(‘.r of the Interior, Leino had control of the 
l)olie(!, and it was obvious that Paasikivi feared 
such a eout^ had taken i)lace in Czechoslovakia. 

The Communists responded widi extensive 
slTike.s, and Paasikivi finally had to yield. A Com- 
munist sympathizer was made Minister of the In- 
l(*rjor, and a Cabinet position was given to Leino's 
wif(\ HfTtta Kussinen, who is the daughter of the 
Pri'sicleiit of the Finnish Karelian Soviet Republic 
and is regarded as the real power in the Finnish 
( !ommuuisl Parly. On July 1 and 2, however, the 
Finnish people showed their support of Paasikivi by 
voting four lo one against the Communist-dominat- 
ed People’s Democratic Union. Karl August Fager- 
bloni, a Social Democrat, became Premier, and un- 
cl(*r his leadership Finland continued to pursue its 
difficult course, in spite of Communist-led strikes 
and prt^ssure from the Soviet Union. 

Germany. In Germany, as in some other coun- 
tries, it appeared that Communist leaders were 
not .satisfied with the condition of their forces. In 
May, William Pieck and Otto Grotewohl, co-chaii- 
rnen of the Socialist Unity Party (SED), the Com- 
munist front, denounced the lethargy and defeat- 
ism of their associates, and in following months 
many former Social Democrats were expelled from 
the Unity Party. Apparently the Communists, who 
had l)ccn .so eager to absorb tlie Socialists, were 
dlscin'cring that the converts were not wholly de- 
pendable from the Communist point of view, and 
the Communists could not tolerate these weak- 
iw^s.scs at this particular time. 

On November 30, a few days before the munici- 
pal elections in Berlin, the Communist Party set up 
an independent government in the Soviet sector of 
the city. In the western zone, the Social Democrats 
won an imi)ressive victory on December 6. Observ- 
ers believed that by spring the Communists would 
proclaim a constitution for all Germany, which 
would be put in operation in the Soviet zone. 
Theroaftcr, it seemed likely, Soviet forces would 
withdraw, leaving die administration of eastern 
(»ermany to the Communist front. It was conceiva- 
ble that such a move could have propaganda value 
in the whole of Germany, but the Communist lead- 
ers themselves seemed uncertain that they were 
njady to carry it out. 

Westorn Europe. In most of western Europe Com- 
munist inlluencc has declined as economic recovery 
lias iirogrcsscd. In France and Italy, however, the 
situation has remained critical despite the Commu- 
nist setback in die Italian election of April 19 and 
20 . 
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From May, 19‘I7, \v1u*n th(*y \V(T(‘ finally (»nsU*il 
from Alddo do Casporfs Oihiin'l, tla* Italian Cum- 
inuuists vvoi'lvod (‘(‘asclt-sslv for tlio to*' 

Pr<‘inior and liis (Ilnislian DonuK’nitU* Party, "rin'ir 
offorLs wore mot, h()\V(n’(*r, by tlio \ i?^<»rous opptjsi- 
tiou of tho Calholio Clniroh and llic \arious miti- 
Communist i)artics, ('onuminisls (‘(’ntonHl iboir at- 
tack on the Unilod wSlat(‘s, inaintm'niTMt that this 
country inlondod lo onslavo tin* Italians and in- 
volve them in war with Hnssia. Anti-C'onutmnists 
replied by poinliuiir lo llw' tlopt'udonot' oi Italy on 
Anioriean aid, wliich, tluw ai>m<‘d, wouhl luH bo 
forthcominjji if ibo Comnumists oonlrolh'd tlw* coun- 
try. Tn llio cud the Cllirisliau l)<‘iuo<Tals won a clear 
majorily in lh<‘ Civandu'r of Di'pntics, with 
soils lo 182 for the Popular Knmt (doiuiuiinist ). 
The Poj>ular Front recciv(*d only f^O.7 pcn'<'nt of 
the votes, as against tho ("Ju’isliau Dcmocral.s’ *18.7 
licrctmt. 

Particularly notoworlby wa.s the (h'clino of llu^ 
Coiuimmist vote in ihc industrial citit'S of north- 
ern Italy. Coiiunuuist-h'd .strikes d(*v(‘lop(‘d in ihc 
months following tho <‘.h‘(‘li()!i, hut afl<*r tlu* 
attomiitod assassination of I’alniiro Toglialli, (Itnn- 
nuinist leader, in July, strikes and ollurr dcnmnslr.i- 
tions seemed less (i(rcctiv(* than th(‘y had once h<‘<‘n. 
On 0(‘tober 10 the C<'nlral Cominilliv of th<*, Ital- 
ian Communi.st Parly reinind<‘d Coiiuuimlsts that 
‘*lh(‘ sirengih of tlie Soviet Union and lh<‘ politic'al 
capacity of the glorioti.s Holsluwilc Parly and its 
leaders are dt^cisive guarantees of vk'tory oviT th<* 
forces of reaction and war,’* and app<»alc(l for 
greatt^r militancy and a higluT idcoloy.ic.d lc\cl. 

'Hie ineiiihcr.ship of the Coiuniimisl Partv in 
Fratice, according to some <il)s<?rv(*rs, deefim*tl 
.sharply in 1948, but tlio Connmmisls r<‘maim*tl 
strong enough to embarrass llui Covt'rnnieiif, and 
they hclptal lo proeipitato a S(‘ri(^s of eahinel erist'S, 
In the autumn the. (knninunists iTiltialed a coal 
strike, with the dual purpose of making <lifiieullies 
for tho Marsiiall Plan and erip])liug llu^ CJovc’ni- 
ment of Henri Qucuillc. Hu*. strik(^ c*ontiuued for 
many weeks, causing incalculable economic k»s.s, 
and was marked by violence and sahotage. 

Elections on November 7 to tlu^ advisory <k)inu:il 
of the Republic (formerly the Senate) indicat<Hl 
that General do Gaulle was likely lo b(; the chief 
gaiiKT if disorders and parliamentary criso.s con- 
tinued, for the Caullisls emerged a.s much the 
strongest party, and Communist rcjpreseutalion 
dropped from 84 to id. 

United States. Tlie attack on Anu^rican Conunu- 
nists continued from several quarters in 19*18. 
eral prominent Communists, including AhsxantU'r 
Bittelman and Jack Stachol, both members of the 
party's national eoiumillt'c, were arrested as illegal 
aliens and held for deportation. Twelve party load- 
ers were indicted in Now York City under the 
Smith Act, being charged with conspiracy lo teaclt 
and advocate the forcible overthrow of the OoveTu- 
ment. Committees of botli the House and Senate 
and also several state legislative committees W(?re 
engaged in investigating Communist activities, 

^ Altliough public indignation against Uie Commu- 
nists was higher than at any time in recent years, 
and sometimes approximated hysteria, tho Commu- 
nist Party did not seem to be particularly menacing. 
Its influence in the labor movememt continued to 
decline. Michael J, Quill, President of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, broke with tine Communists 
in that union, after having long boon regarded as 
Picir spokesman, and led a vigorous fight against 
Communist control. Few of the larger unions fol- 
lowed tlic Comrnunist line in 1948. 

The Communists could and did claim credit for 
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lh<» organi*/.itinn of n**urv Wallan^'s Progressive 
Party, and ihcv ilcvntcd a l.irgt* .'jharc of tlunr oner- 
gi<*s to the \ValIac(‘ . .ocp.ii \u, Uccatisc the Progres- 
.siv«‘ Parly provided .i ‘ hi.ni’* fur the Communists 
and gave them an tippoUnuilv to rr-acli largo num- 
bers of p<*opl<‘, thc>’ may hav<* frit tlui their elForts 
wtuc profitable, 'rhcir .im n. bow(*V(T, admit- 
ted that the concrete* irsult, as iiK'asurcd in votes" 

WU.S di'..uip(>intin<'.. ’ 

CHino. The Mrngglc of ilu' Cbiiu'sc Communists 
f<»r Manchuria, which beg, in as soon as the war 
with Japan ended, acbievetl a larg<‘ mea.surc of 
.siw'ces.s in HMH, hi lu'biuary tin* < ominunisls cap- 
tureil Yiugkow, a major port. 'Hutc was iiglitiuf? 
all ibrongh the .spring, atid snmiucr, with some vic- 
toiic.s for (Ihiang Kai diclds Nationalist armies, hut 
inoic for llic ( loninnnii'.lN, ,n»d finallv, in Novenihor, 
MuktUm, tin* principal M.uu hnrian l ity, fell into 
<k)inmtmi.st hands. Tin* ( 'oinninni.sts had already 
matii* cou;;idi‘t'.iblc gain*, in northern (Ilium, and 
after th<‘ fall of MuKdiui, tlu‘v launched a heavy 
attack against Sncliow .uid thn‘att*nctl Nanking, 
lll(^ Nalumali l t‘apilal. In Ihc nicanlinic, they luid 
.su<‘cccdcd ill s<'tting up inaiiv b.eics in the southern 
proviiu’<‘,s, from wliii-li they liai.i.va'd Nationalist 
liHuips in mu*rrillu warf.irc. In lah* I)*‘c('mb<T it was 
obvious lliat tlu‘ < loimnnnists dominattul the mili- 
tary situation, ami, as tin* fie,btu*g. slowed down, 
olhservers assninetl that ncgolMtions wen* ji^oing on, 
p<*rhaps looking towartis tlie Idnnatinn of a oouli- 
lioii government. \Vhatc\t*r might happen, the 
(lommuni.sls w<‘re eh‘arly d<*.slim*d lo jiluy an im- 
portant part in the intmc of (Iluna, 

A ratln*r signilic*;mt political dcvclopimml was 
(he merging: in Juut* of two I.irgi* (lommnnist areas 
in northern (Ihina into .i '.inch* .idministrativi* and 
military unit. The new N'tnib ( ihm.i I.ibciahsl Area 
bad a population of 4*1,000,000 anti intduthal sev- 
eral major idties. In Angusl an asseinlily was held, 
ami a Norlli (Iluna People'.s (lovenmu'nl was set 
up. This wa.s* de.S(*ribt‘d liy tin* (‘ommtmisls as a 
ftireruuner of a peoph*‘s government lor .ill (ihina, 
,'in<l (lui asst*mbly iuclmled rcprcsculativ<*s of ureits 
held by the Natioualist.s*. 

On the aniuvm'.sary of tin* Hu.ssian Uevolulion, 
Mao TstMung, Clliainiian of the (Iliiiu‘st* (lommu- 
nlsl Parly, and (Ihu 'I’t'li, (Itmimanth*r of the Chi- 
n<‘.s<‘ Ihm Army, .S(*nt a me.s.sagc of congratulation 
to J^remitT wStaliu: **We bail the t'onstanl .slrength- 
(‘iiing of the U.S.S.U., bulwark of uoihl praeo and 
dt‘moeracy, and <*lo,se (•(uuic-mticjii li«'l\\c<‘ii llu* poo- 
ple.s of (Iliiua and llic Soviet Union.’* Mao Tse-tung 
also rel<»a.st‘tl a .statement ih*»n»niu*iM:': '*lht‘ extreme 
rtitlemiess tif the eapilalksl wnrltl." mid calling upon 
the (Jhimise t><*oph* to dri\'t‘ out **th<* aggres.sive 
forces of American imperialisnr* ami lo overthrow 
the government of (Ibiang Kai-shek. 

Eltowharo in A«ia. In a liroad<*asl on Doc. 2S, 
1.947, Mao 'I'.se-tmig proposed tiu* formation of 
an A.siau CJominfonn. Although no su<’h orgunizar 
lion was known to e.xisl, many observi^rs pointed 
out that Ihero was elo.s<* <H)opei*alion among the 
Communist i)arties of ,sonlheaslt*ru Asia, Commu- 
nists were not mimerous in Ind«>m*.sia, but they Imd 
great influonci^, cJipeeiully in Java. 

In September (kmimimists captured Matliun, 
one of Juva'.s principal eili<*s. In Frenoli lndo<*hina, 
French and coloniaf troops v/vro unable to supprc.ss 
the Viet Nam<*se n‘v<»fiifiMnaries, vvho.se leaders 
were Communists, liiilish auilmiilies outlawt^d the 
Coiimmnisl IVty and its alli(\s in Malaya, but 
p)inmunist guerrillas sueee<!(lt*d in paralyzing Ma- 
layan indiustry. In Burma and in India there was 
a constant ferment .stirred by Coimmmi.sls, and the 
l>rcmier of Siam announcotl in November that he 
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was taking strong measures to forestall a Commu- 
nist re^'olt. 

By tlie end of the year, 1948, it was apparent 
that, even if the western democracies had made 
some progress in Europe, they were a long way 
from winning the battle for the world. 

— Granville Hicks 


Maintenance and Operation of Schools. The Bureau 
furnished financial aid in the maintenance and 
operation of certain schools which were in need of 
such aid after the discontinuance of Federal grants 
under the Lanham Act Program. 

Public Works Programs in the Virgin Islands 
and Hawaii were also administered in 1948. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS OF AMERICA, Inc. 

The notional association of Community Chests and 
Councils of Social Agencies, organized in February, 
1918, as a national clearing house of ideas and serv- 
ices for local Community Chests and Councils of 
Social Agencies. For description see Year Book 
for 1939, page 161. 

Of the 1,369 Community Chests and Councils of 
Social Agencies in operation in August, 1948, 
(1,010 Chests and 361 Coiinc'iis), 964 Chests and 
336 Councils were in continental U.S.; 4 Chests 
and 3 Councils in Hawaii; 38 Chests and 21 Coun- 
cils in Canada; 2 Chests in South Africa; 1 Chest 
in the Virgin Islands; 1 Chest in Puerto Rico; and 
1 Council in the British West Indies. Almost every 
city in the U.S. (except New York City, which has 
a limited joint financing organization ) in 1948 had 
a Community Chest or similar plan of federated 
financing for its voluntary social services. In 1,010 
cities in 1947 more than 16,000,000 contributions 
totaling $177,034,294 were given to Community 
Chests to be used during 1948 for voluntary Red 
Feather services in local communities. In 1948 the 
reactivated USO got its major financial support 
through inclusion in Chest campaigns throughout 
the cotinlry. 

Olficors for 1948 were: Honorary President, 
Gerard Swope; President, Edward L. Ryerson; 
Vice-Presidents, J. B. Adoue, Jr., H. L. R. Emmet, 
Philip Morgan, Mrs. Henry P. Russell; Treasurer, 
Milton H. Glover; Secretary, Mrs, Oswald B. Lord; 
Executive director, Ralph H. Blanchard. Headquar- 
ters: 155 East 44 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES, Bureau of. During 1948 the 
Bureau of Community Facilities of the Federal 
Works Agency administered the following pro- 
grams: 

Advance Planning Program. The provisions of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
under which the Bureau made advances to State 
and local governments for the planning of non- 
Federal public works, expired June 30, 1947. Dur- 
ing 1948 tlie Bureau concentrated on speeding up 
the completion of approved plans, reviewing com- 
pleted plans to insure readiness for construction, 
and collecting repayments when construction be- 


gan. 

Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program. Under 
Public Law 697, 79th Congress, war surplus 
buildings and facilities, other than housing, were 
transferred to colleges and universities requiring 
them for the training or education of veterans un- 
der tlie G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Disaster Surplus Property Program. The program 
was established by Public Law 233, 80th Congress, 
July, 1947. Surplus personal property was lent or 
transferred to State and local governments to as- 
.sist them in the alleviation of damage caused by 
flood or other catastrophe. 

Water Pollution Control Program. On June 30, 1948, 
the Water Pollution Control Act was approved 
(Public Law 845, 80th Congress). The Bureau 
was engaged in studies preliminary to the making 
of grants and loans to State and local governments 
for treatment works to control pollution in inter- 
state waters. 


COMMUNITY TRUSTS. The aggregate charitable re- 
sources of upwards of 60 community trusts and 
foundations had risen to $81,362,269 at die begin- 
ning of 1948 from $77,835,014 a year before. The 
New York Community Trust administers 85 me- 
morial funds having a value of $17,398,817. Re- 
sources of 813,2.50,000 were reported by the Chi- 
cago Community Trust; $10,814,276 by the Cleve- 
land Foundation; $8,452,154 by the Permanent 
Charity Fund, Boston; and $4,794,929 by die Cali- 
fornia Community Foundation, Los Angeles. 

Philanthropic distribution from these funds rose 
to $2,250,169 in 1947 from $2,205,459 in 1946. 
The largest outpajonents were in New York $594,- 
019; Chicago, $368,542; Cleveland, $301,240; and 
Boston, $258,842. Gifts to the community founda- 
tions in 1947 totaled $9,464,875. The largest re- 
ceipts were in Boston, $2,471,398; Pittsburgh, $1,- 
801,553; Winston-Salem, $1,715,699; and New 
York, $599,263. During 1947, foundations in New- 
ton Centre, Mass., and Seatde, Wash., received 
their initial principal funds. 

Community trusts are administrative media for 
multiple charitable funds, each of which retains 
its separate identity within the trust. A distinguish- 
ing feature of these trusts is their power to amend 
the uses for which particular funds are applicable, 
if, in changing conditions, originaUy designated 
charitable purposes become obsolete. 

Directing personnel of die New York Community 
Trust, 120 Broadway, New York 5, include Thomas 
M. Debevoise, Chairman of the Distribution Com- 
mittee, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Trustees’ Committee, and Ralph Hayes, Executive 
Director. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, Bureau of the. A 

Bureau of the U.S. Department of the Treasury 
which has general supervision over national banks; 
established 1863. Comptroller: Preston Delano. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. The Con- 
gregational churches in America, date back to the 
early settlers in Massachusetts, in 1620. The Chris- 
tian churches originated at the time of die Wes- 
leyan and revival movements of die 18th century. 
These two church groups merged in 1931. From 
earliest days die denomination has preached and 
taught democratic ideals and has fostered colleges, 
schools, and social agencies. 

The denomination includes 5,765 self-governing 
churches, 3,312 pastors, 2,732 ordained persons en- 
gaged as educators, chaplains, missionaries, etc., 
wim a total membership of 1,173,626 in the United 
States. There are 489 missionary churches witii 
95,640 members. 

Contributions totaled $5,536,816 (1947), invest- 
ments, $35,611,583, and church property had a 
value of $205,184,715. The American Board of 
Foreign Missions reported income of $1,917,862, 
while the total income of all national agencies from 
all sources was $8,764,134. Headquarters: 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

CONGRESS, United Stotes. The 81st U.S. Congress 
convened for its first session on Jan. 3, 1949. As of 
that date, it comprised the following members: 
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United States Senate. Allx'ii \V. nurklcy is 
President of the Uiiitod Slates and Prt'sitlc’nl <»f the 
Senate. 

President pro lenipon*: Kenneth McKtilIar 
Chaplain: Rev. Peli-r Marsliall 
Majority floor loader: Seolt Lneas 
Maj*ority whip: Frame’s J. M\*(frs 
Minority floor loacI<*r: K<'nn(‘ih S. Wliorry 
Minority whip; Levon it I Saltonstall 
Soemtary of the Soaato; L(‘slio I,, hltllo 
Secretary for the majority: F(‘lt<m Jolnistou 
Secretary for the minority: J. Marl< 'IVict^ 

Soryjfeanl at arm.s: Joseph <"1. Dnla* 

Chief clerk: Kinory I.. l'’ra/ier 
Doniocratio Senators (5*1) are indieatod l>y(n): 
Roptibhoiin Suuators (42) by (H), in ihc list fol- 
lowing. 

e VV*rm 

benatot AatlrcxH Kximn' 

Alabama 

liistcr ITill (D) Moiitt'o»nrrv I Oft I 

Johji Spsirkmun (H) JluiUsvilN' lOnn 

^ . Arizona 

Carl TTavclrn (HI iMKwnix lOrtl 

Ernti.si VV. Mi-Ksirhuul (D). . Phiivnco iOn.'t 

Arkansas 

W?r.n.‘ MoCldlun ( D) Cnnuirn Plf;.*? 

J. Wilhiun Pull)ri«lit (D) . . . PayaiU'villti lilfll 

Californio 

Hcaoh inril 

Wjllmin t<. KnowlutuI (H) .Oakland piaa 

Colorodo 

Kdwin C. Johnson ( H) . , . . Craij? I {>.*».'> 

Eugeiu* I), Millikiu ( K ) . . . . ] haivor 1$)5I 

Connocticut 

Bri<‘n MoMahmi ( p ) Norwalk 1 <)» 1 

Kttynumcl K. Ihddwin (U) . . Stmtiord lOUa 

Dolawara 
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Sitmfor ,, Tern 

MfChigcin 

Arilnir U, V.mdrnlwrj: nt>. th.ual niioi.U 

nomor fit) IVtina ! . ^^53 

Minnonotd 

KtKviiril r. Thv.' nn V.nllaMiI 

UniM'ii rr. iiumpinrv (iM, Mmo. .ip, Ilfs" 

John (1)1. . ii' iLji; loss 


F«Hro*.f C, Ihinttrll (Hi,, f, .. 

V. Korn (lu. hJ.,;'; losj 

Mnnfnmi 

luiiirs K, Mmrav (D). . , 

/..ilD N. (HI ,, . M.„,luii.m ■ ; 255 

N.I,ro.k,. 

IJtn'h Htiilm- (in O/mi, . 

Ko,m..|h .S. Whriiv (III . ; 

N«v.,U., 

rnlnok A Mi't :.iri.iii ||)i h,.,,,, 

<o'»TO- w. ( H ) . , , . i(,.„„ 

N«w Hampi^hifa 
S'tvh's Ihithttv,* (in 

< iharh-,.! w. 'ri)iM-y (Hi , . ] ; joss 

N,)vJ.,...y 

It. Alrx.uidnr Smith ( a I pinu i-tmi 
Itolnnt llrnilin lvMm Mdinltmiv '.IDils 

Ni'w MoniVo 

IS. 

Now York 

Itoheil K. Watim** ( I > i , , . , Vi»ii 

i.viMK M. iv... ( H ) , : : : ' k:",,;;,;"'*. 

North Cwrolimi 

J* Meiviihi HiouyjLn' '{ D) ^ 1 Haimt'h ; ;}{!55 

North Dakota 


John J. Williams (lU Millsboro l<)»»a wn* . North Dakota 

i. All.,n IWr. Jr. (D) Oover . . . ! ! ! ! ! i! ( i ! li..W }«« 


Florida 

Claiiclo Peppor (D) 'rallahassoo lOfJl 

Sl)assar(l L. Holland (J)) . . . Harlow 

Georgia 

Walter F. Oeorffc (P) Vicmui li).*?! 

Richard B. Russell (O) Wimlar i $)55 


1051 




Idaho 

ntr u' 1 J? ^ IJonUollo .1051 

Borl II. Miller (D) PoLsc i<)r,r: 

Illinois 

Scott W. TjXiea.s (O) iriivimn locsi 

Paul H. uouRhis ( D ) ciiicnRo iu,w 

Indioao 

Homer E, CapeUart (R), ... WtushiiiKton 1051 

■WJham E, jTeimor ( H ) . . . . Bi-dtoul iba* 

Iowa 

I : ; ; 

Kansas 

Clyde M, Rood (R) Parsons .... ISP?! 

Andrew F, Schoepjiei (R) . . Wichita . 1055 

Kentucky 

Offlnratt L. Withera (D>. . . . lJ«on 1<)S1 

Virgd Chapman (D) Paris . . I . . ! ! . 1955 

^ „ Louisiana 

L EUendcr (D) Houma .... ioc;ir 

B. BuaaoU Long Bnlon“RiiBo ! ! ! ! ! ( ! ! iEff 

Maine 

76): 

^ Maryland 

Massachusetts 

l^erettSrftrautaU (R).... Boston io« 

Henry C. Lodge. Jr- (R). .. B^y 1953 


Jolt V7&i‘VH •) li;;;;;!::;:;;!,' 

Oklahoma 

RZTi''i5‘‘T,“ i>.uk ... 

• I h. K< rr (I)).. Dklttlii >11)11 (Iitv ... 


<-|iy Ccnloi. fit) 

Wiiyn., AW (n) l-W.nl,' . 


Ponnsylvonia 

Jraiiow J. Myors (D) I'hilailflphia .. 1051 

hdwurd Martin (U) VN'a'dmiy.ton ilOSS 

Rhode Island 

I ‘ • ••• 1955 

J. Howard MK.ruth (O). .. Pnwuirmr 1953 

South Corel ina 

oYS“n ( i> ) . . . < :haih«jtmi 1955 

Olm IX Johnston (D) Spaitanhum 1951 

South Dokota 

£iTir'”xf7 ; ymkum 1951 

A.arj It,. Muiult (R) Madison 1955 

„ Tennessee 

feiTk'* ^ ) \f.‘M.phi.: 1953 

UttS Ki-ianvm (U; ( i, 1955 

„ _ Texas 

rjllSrrJSiUiwi:::: )«■., 

“‘"h 

Arthur V. Wulkuw ( U ) . . . . Ounw 1953 

Vermont 

r!SS!®iPpi^“'‘.'" < ‘'''‘"‘‘y 

Kalpli E. Flttiiaoti! (R) SjuiiigficM 1953 

Virginia 

A. wZ^-,.K,P,Ui ."-f'-r.-" 
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Senator Address 

Washington 

Warren G. Magnuson (D).. Port Blakely . 
Harry P. Cain (R) Tacoma 

West Virginia 

Harley M. Kilgore (D) Beckley 

Matthew M. Neely (D) . . . . Fairmont 

Wisconsin 

Alexander Wiley (R) Chippewa Falls 

Joseph R. McCarthy (R) . . . Appleton .... 

Wyoming 

Joseph C. 0*Mahoney (D) . . Cheyenne .... 
Lester C. Hunt ( D ) Cheyenne .... 


Term 

Expires 


.1951 

.1953 

.1953 

.1955 

.1951 

.1953 

.1953 

.1955 


United States House of Representatives. Sam Ray- 
burn is Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Chaplain: Rev. James Shera 
Parliamentarian: Lewis Deschler 
Majority floor loader: John W. MeCormack 
Majority whip: Percy Priest 
Minority floor leader: Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Minority whip: Charles A. Halleek 
Sergeant at arms: Joseph H. Callahan 
Chief clerk: Ralph R. Roberts 
Democratic Representatives (262) are indicated 
by (D); Republican Representatives (171) by 
(R); American Labor Party (1) by (ALP); va- 
cancies (1; 7th New York); total 435. Those marked 
* served in the 80th Congress. The numbers pre- 
ceding the names indicate Congressional districts. 
All Representatives' terms expire Jan. 3, 1951. 


Representatives 


Address 


Alabama 

1. Frank W. Bqvkin (D) 

2. George M. C5rant * ( D ) . . . 

3. George W. Andrews* (D). 

4. Sam Hobbs* (D) 

5. Albert Rains * ( D ) 

6. Edward doGrafFonried (D). 

7. Carl iOllioU (D) 

8. Robert E. Jones, Jr.* (D).. 

9. Laurie C. Battle* (D) 


Arizona 

1. John R. Murdock* (D)... 

2. Harold A. Fatten (D) 


Arkansas 

1. E. C. Gathings* (D) 

2. Wilbur D. Mills* (D) 

3. James W. Trimble * (D) . . . . 

4. Boyd Taclcett (D) 

5. Brooks Hays* (D) 

6. W. F. NorreU* (D) 

7. Oren Harris* (D) 


Mobile 

Troy 

Union Springs 

Selma 

Gadsden 

. . . . Tuscaloosa 

Jasper 

.... ScottsboTO 
. , Birmingham 


.Tempe 

Tucson 


West Memphis 

Kensett 

Berryville 

Nashville 

. . . Little Rock 

Monticello 

. ... El Dorado 


Representatives 

, . . Connecticut 

1. A. A. Ribicoff (D) 

2. Chase Going Woodhouse (D) . 

3. John A. McGuire (D) 

4. John Davis Lodge* (R) 

5. James T, Patterson * (R) . . . . 

At Large 

Antoni N. Sadlak * (R) 

Delaware 
At Large 

J. Caleb Boggs* (R) 

Florida 

1. J. Hardin Peterson* (D) 

2. Charles E. Bennett (D) 

3. Robert L. F. Sikes* (D) 

4. George A. Smathers * (D)... 

5. A. S. Herlong, Jr. (D) 

6. Dwight L. Rogers* (D) 

Georgia 

1. Prince H. Preston. Jr.* (D).. 

2. E. E. Cox* (D)... ........ 

3. Stephen Pace * (D) 

4. A. Sidney Camp* (D) 

5. James C. Davis* (D) 

6. Carl Vinson* (D) 

7. Henderson Lanham * (D) . . . , 

8. W. M. (Don) Wheeler* (D) 

9. John S. Wood* (D) 

10. Paul Brown* (D) 

Idaho 

1. Compton I. White (D) 

2. John Sanborn * (R) 

Illinois 

1. WiUiam L. Dawson * (D) . . . . 

2. Barratt O’Hara (D) 

3. Neil J. Linehan ( D } 

4. James V. Buckley (D) 

5. Martin Gorski * (D) 

6. Thomas J. O’Brien * ( D ) 

7. Adolph J. Sabath* (D) 

8. Thomas S. Gordon* (D) 

9. Sidney R. Yates (D) 

10. Richard W. Hoifman (R) . . . . 

11. Chester A. Chesney (D) 

12. Edgar A. Jonas (R) 

13. Ralph E. Church* (R) 

14. Chauncey W. Reed * (R) . . . . 

15. Noah M. Mason* (R) 

16. Leo E. Allen* (R) 

17. Leslie C. Arends * (R) 

18. Harold H. Velde (R) 

19. Robert B. Chiperfield* (R).. 

20. Sid Simpson * (R) 

21. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D) 

22. RoUa C. McMillen * (R) 

23. Edward H. Jenison * (R) 

24. Charles W. Vursell • (R) . . . . 

25. Melvin Price * (D) 

26. C. W. (Runt) Bishop* (R).. 


Address 


Hartford 

Baltic (R.F.D.) 
. . . .Wallingford 

Westport 

Naugatuck 


Rockville 


Wihnington 


Lakeland 

. . . .Jacksonville 

Crestview 

Miami 

Leesburg 

Fort Lauderdale 


. . Statesboro 

Camilla 

. . .Americus 
.... Newnan 
. . . .Decatur 
Milledgeville 

Rome 

Alma 

Canton 

. . . .Elberton 


Clark Fork 
.Hagerman 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Lansing 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Berwyn 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Evanston 

.West Chicago 

Oglesby 

Galena 

Melvin 

Pekin 

Canton 

.... Carrollton 
. . . . CarlinviRe 

Decatur 

Paris 

Salem 

East St. Louis 
. . . .Carterville 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


California 

Hubert B. Scudder (R) Sebastopol 

Clair Engle* (D) Red Bluff 

Leroy Johnson * (R) Stockton 

Franck R. Havenner * ( D ) San Francisco 

Richard J. Welch* (R) San Francisco 

George P. Miller* (D) Alameda 

John J. Allen, Jr.* (R) Oakland 

Jack Z. Anderson* (R) San Juan Bautista 

Cecil F. White (D) Fresno 

Thomas H. Werdel (R) Bakersfield 

Ernest K. Biamblett * (R) Pacific Grove 

Richard M. Nixon* (R) Whittier 

Norris Poulson * (R) Los Angeles 

Helen Gahagan Douglas * (D) Los Angeles 

Gordon L. McDonough* (R) Los Angeles 

Donald L. Jackson* (R) Santa Monica 

Cecil R. King* (D) Los Angeles 

Clyde Doyle ( D ) Long Beach 

Chet Holificld * (D) Montebello 

Carl Hinshaw * (R) Pasadena 

Harry R. Sheppard * (D) Yucaipa 

John Phillips* (R) Banning 

Clinton D. McKinnon (D) San Diego 

Colorado 

John A. Carroll* (D) Denver 

William S. Hill* (R) Fort Collins 

John H. Marsalis (D) Pueblo 

Wayne N. Aspinall (D) Palisade 


Indiana 


1. Ray J. Madden* (D) 

2. Charles A. Halleek* (R) 

3. Thurman C. Crook ( D ) 

4. Edward H. Kruse, Jr. (D) 

5. John R. Walsh (D) 

6. Cecil M. Harden (R) 

7. James E. Noland (D) 

8. Winfield K. Denton (D) 

9. Earl Wilson* (R) 

10. Ralph Harvey* (R) 

11. Andrew Jacobs (D) 


Iowa 


1. Thomas E. Martin* (R) 

2. Henry 0. TaUe* (R) 

3. H. R. Gross (R) 

4. Karl M. LeCompte* (R) 

5. Paul Cunningliam * (R) 

6. James I. Dolliver * (R) 

7. Ben F. Jensen* (R) 

8. Charles B. Hoeven* (R) 


Kansas 


1. Albert M. Cole* (R) 

2. Errett P. Scrivner * (R) 

3. Herbert A. Meyer* (R) 

4. Edward H. Rees* (R) 

5. Clifford R. Hope* (R) 

6. Wint Smith* (R) 




CONGMSS 


RepresentaHixia 


m 

Addrexs 




K 0 rttucky 

L Noble J. Gregory * (D) Mrtvfi<‘bl 


2. John A. Whitnkor® (J)) 

3. Thruston Ballard Morion « (K). 

4. Frank L. Chelf • (D) 

5. Brent Spence (!>)., 

6. Thomas R. Underwood 

7. Carl D. Perkins (D) 

8. Joe B. Bates « (D) 

9. James S. Golden (II) 

lovistana 

1. F, Edward H6hcrl<» (D). 


Kii'ai'IK illr 

iJU'llVH'W 

1 •ehniion 

..Foil Thomas 
.... {.('sliniton 

It indinan 

(iiroimp 

rinovillo 


New Orleans 


2. Halo Bofigs* (D) N« w Oilmuw 

3. Edwin E. WilUs (D) Si. Marliusvillo 

4. Overton Brooks (I>) Shievoiant 

5. Otto E. Passman « (D) .Monroo 

3. James H. Moiumhi (1)1 IliimnMmd 

7. Henry 1). I.aic.ide, Jr.« (D) <)pel<msa.s 

8. A. Leonard Allen* (1)) Wmiifield 

Maine 

1. Robert Halo * (R). 

2. Charles P. Nelson (R) Am'iista 

3. Frank I^cUows * (H) Bangor 

Maryland 

1. Edward T. Miller* (U) Ea.stnn 

2. William P. Bolton (1)) Tow.son 

3. Edwiu’d A. GarmatJrt * ID) Bnlliniore 

4. George H. Fallon* (1)1 Hallimoro 

g. Umilale 0. Sn^w » (1») Uluicr Mnrlhiim 

6. J. Glcim Beall* (II) Kr.Kll.ur,! 

Massachusetts 

L JVdm W, Itoscllon * ( K ) i 

i’ Pl%fo T MU 

4* Ponolnic * (D) iWort'cstcr 


CONGKtSS 

Address 

H, A. S, J. Carnalnm n>l , 

i), C,l,n‘«‘n(‘o (laimon* (Dl 

10. P,u»l <1, Jones* (I)» Elsbcrry 

11. fohn B. .Sullivan (D) ' «;Kwinett 

12. Hnvmond \V. Kan.l (D1 .M. Louis 

Ii». Flank M. K.uslrn * ( I) ) ’.st I ouS 

Mootomi 

I. Miko Mam.iifld •* fl)) 

2 , Wcslry A. D'KwmiI * (Hi.,,. 

Nebraska 

L Carl T. Cnriis * (U) xo i 

2. Engnm I). O'Sullivan (1)1 V.', /H;; 

4. A. I,. Miller* (H> 

Nevada 
Af /.tuny 

Waller aS. Baring (I>) 

New Hamt>thire 


. Missoula 
..Wilsall 


1. OhoNler K. Ntoiiow * (Ml. . . . 

2. Norris (lotion* 


^y.. . ^ ’ (lonli'r Ossipco 

' “ ’ LHmnon 

New Jerxey 



7. J. I’uiuoU Tlunmv; * i U i , , . . " . AnendjISs 

8, (woriion (latdit'Id * (Ki ... ' Pitim-mi 

10 l.'x '?' iv ’’irr ” .■.■li.'iiiJrd 

10. ivior w. Uodino, li. tin Nmuiirt 

!.l* 1 .Newark 


?* Swlom !••]• T. Norton ® < D) liMsoy 'cISv 


«■ AnXfr^' r “"V *■ y’ViA- '■ • • ■ • • • '• • • • ’• • 

«■ M w J ' 

if: pa«'5'a'f.'' IS: 

J 8. Riehurd B. WiBftUworlli • ( U ) . Miiuiit 

W. JosoiA W. Marti.., Jr.* (R). . N.trtli AtlMlorl. 

Michigan 

1. Gcorgo G. Sadowski* (D) Dirfrolt 

2. Earl C. Michoner * (R) . At H,m 

HiS 


14a Kdwartl J. Unit * (D) , 


. . liTsoy City 
. ..l«'r,s<*y City 


New Mnxico 
Af /.ttf^y 

AntTO.i.) M, I.Vmii..(l,./. • (11) Snntii Po 

Job., h. Mil... (O) I?,, 


New York 

U W, Kingslaiul Mary* (U) 


l,slip 


13. GeorgiTl)'' O’Brien ^(iJ .* 
}4. L<nns C. Rnbnnt (D). . . 


lagou 
. , Detroit 

is. ibhT&•Dh:BeI^'^'^,•)^■.v;;;; 

18. loha Lcsinski • (tS) 

17. George A. Dondero • (R) / . . ; .liwaT oik 


Minnesota 


2. Leonard W. It, ill *(11 Oy.si,u' Bay 

3* llenry J. Latham * (It) Onmis Villutfc 

i’ h (;»»’>' < l‘;>»<Mite (D) Ov-tmt* Vaik 

a y Viiuvnl Oman (D) I.u kMm lloighls 

B. Jium*.s J. DeWy (Dl I. M.iml City 

8. Joseph L. Brooklyn 

9. humiv J. Keogh* (D) Brooklyn 

10. Roy 0''’w?ioTp«(ro'*)n\ Mnskagon *«* Amlrcvv L. aSpmer.s * (D) Brooklyn 

n ChLleJ F lSS?r * Ihooklyn 

iL Jblm B Bonn »* rni ^ Cllu-hoygan jg* J* Brooklyn 

13. sillier^ n };}• 1 >;>«»ald 1 .. <);rooh‘ * ( I,) ) Brooklyn 

14. Almdmin J. Multer * (D) Brooklyn 

15. iMiuiimol Coller* (Dl Brooklyn 

13. Jttnms'.J. Murphy (in Staten Island 

tZ' Condon, h’.* (It) Now Voi-k City 

la Y^iV Mamiutonio* (ALP) Now Vork City 

20. Sol Bloom * (D) Now York City 

21. Jacob K. Javits * (It) Now Vork City 

a. Jttoy w. Wicr (D) ’ gg* A;}?* ^J^woll, Jr.* (J)) ...N<*w 'V^)^k City 

4. Eugono J. M^Cartliv Voi Minneapolis §;}• Walter A. Lynch • (I>) Now York City 

5. Waiter H Tuddo Paul g^* Dollmgor (I)) Nt*w York City 

3. Fred MarsHml I'D) ^ • ;Minnonpoli.s gj* Olmrlo.s A. Bucfch'y * (I)).., Now York City 

7. aC.rf“?derso?^iRl ®""'“ o?’ {? <l>) New York City 

9. Harold C7 hSL • VhS .a.hhoI.n 28. gMpU A. Oambl.. • ( R 1 I.«r<.l.n.ont 

^.““8®“ 2«. Katlinri.«< SL G<>«rw‘ • (R) Tn\...l.. I'.wk 

..... . 30, Jay LoI'Vvio* (R) Now Paltz 

1 Tohn E Koarnoy* (It)’. ..'V. Clmoisville 

2* Tamio T Tupelo 1* Byrni* * (D) Lotidonville 

riiftrldi^mn Doan P. 'I'uylor * (It).,..., . . . . .Troy 

7. 


1: ;; 

3. Roy W. Wier (D).' ......OlmetH* 


* wmSn M Pni* ::::::vhiMS ?g- }V, Richiman * y u j : ; : iTaiiy 

^ “ 89. W. Slwling Cole* (R) Bath 

40. Kenneth B., Keating * (R) Roehenter 

5o' fern"!* Wn4swortl> • (R) Gemseo 


I- 9?^ Mf?e« ,(DV 

iouldi 


Mhsoari 


?• Morgan M. Moulder '(D) JCJnionvillo 

3. Phil J, Weldi (D) ' ’ 

4. Leonard Irving (D) V Jo.seph 

5. Richard Bollinc (Dl Indoiicndcnce 

S* S^i^rge H. Christophw (D) .* Kansas City 


7, DewS^ Short* 

' Galena 


42. William L, PfoilTer (H) . , .Kenmoro 

43. Anthony F, Tmiricllo (D) Buffalo 

44. CIu*ster 0. Gorski (D)..: Buffalo 

45. Daniel A. Reed* (R) Dunkirk 

Nov^r8"l948*^“*^'‘* Delaney (D), 
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CONGHeSS 

Representatives Address 

North Carolina 

1. Herbert C. Bonnor (D) Washington 

2. John H. Kcw • Warrenton 

3. Graham A, Barden * (D) New Bern 

4. Harold D. Cooley* (D) Nashville 

5. Thurmond Chatham (D) ... .Winston-Salem 

6. Carl T. Durham* (D) Chapel Hill 

7. F. Ertcl Carlyle (D) l.umherlon 

8. Charles B. Deane* (D).. Rcvlvsngha'n 

9. Robert L. Doughton * (D) Laurel Springs 

10. Hamilton C. Tones* (T>) Charlotte 

11. Alfred L. Bulwmkle * ( D ) Gastonia 

12* Monroe M. Redden * ( D ) Hendersonville 

North Dakota 
At Larno 

William Lemko * (R) Fargo 

Usher L. Burdick (11) Williston 

Ohio 

1. Charles H. Elston * ( U ) Cincinnati 

2. Earl T. Wagner ( D ) Cincinnati 

3. Edward Breen (D) Dayton 

4. William M. McCulloch* (R) Piqua 

5. CliiBF Clevenger* (U) Bryan 

6. James G. Polk (D) Highland 

7. Clarence J. Brown* (R) Blanchester 

8. Frederick C. Smith* (R) Marion 

9. Thomas 11. Burke (D) Toledo 

10. Thonnis A. Jenkins* (R) Ironton 

11. Waller E. Brehni * (R) Millcisport 

12. John M. Vorys * ( U ) Columbus 

13. Alvin F. Weiehol * ( R ) Sandusky 

14. Waller B. Ilubcr * (I)) Akron 

15. Rolicrl T. Secrest ( I ) ) Sonecaville 

16. John MeSweoney (D) Woo.ster 

17. J. Harry McGregor* (R) West Lafayette 

18. Wayne L. irjiy.s (D) Flushing 

19. Michael J. Kirwan * (O) Youngstown 

20. Michael A. F(‘ighan * ( D ) Cleveland 

21. Robert Grosser * (D) Cleveland 

22. Frances P. Bolton * ( U ) Lyndhurst 

At Large 

Stephen M. Young (D) Cleveland 

Oklahoma 

1. Dixie Gilmer (D) Tulsa 

2. William G. Sligler » (D) Stigler 

3. Curl AlluTt * ( D ) McAlester 

4. Tom Steed (D) Shawnee 

5. A. S. Mikc‘ Monronoy * (D) Oklahoma City 

6. Toby Morris * (D) Lawton 

7. Victor Wiclu'isluuu (D) Mangum 

8. George II. Wilson (D) Enid 

Oregon 

1. Walter Norblad « (R) Astoria 

2. Lowell Stockman* (Jl) Pendleton 

3. Homer D. Angcll * (R) Portland 

4. Harris Ellsworth* (R) Roseburg 

Pennsylvania 

1. William A. Barrett (D) Philadelphia 

2. William T. Grunahan (D) Philadelphia 

3. Hardie Scott * ( R ) Philadelphia 

4. Earl Chudoif (D) Philadelphia 

5. William J. Green, Jr. (D) Philadelphia 

6. Hugh D. Scott, Jr.* (R)! Philadelphia 

7. Benjamin F. .James (R) Villanova 

8. Franklin H. Liehteiiwulter * (R) Allentown 

9. Paul B, Dague * (R) Dowjiingtown 

10. Harry P, O'Neill (D) Dunmore 

11. Daniel J. Flood (D) Wilkes-Barre 

12. Ivor D. Fenton * (R) Mahanoy City 

13. George M. Rhodes (D) Re.'iding 

14. Wilson D. Gillette* (R) Towanda 

15. Robert F. Rich* (R) Woolrich 

16. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr.* (il) Penn Wynne 

17. Richard M. Simpson * (R) Huntingdon 

18. John C. Kunkel * (R) , Harrisburg 

19. Leon H. Gavin * (R) Oil City 

20. Francis E. Walter* (D) Easton 

21. James F. Lind (D) York 

22. James E. Van Zandt * (R) Altoona 

23. Anthony Cavalcante (D) Uniontown 

24. Thomas E. Morgan* (D) Frederi^town 

25. Louis E. Graham* (R) Beaver 

26. Robert L. Coffey, Jr. (D) Johnstown 

27. Augustine B. Kelley* (D) Greensburg 

28. Carroll D. Kearns * (R) Farrefl 

29. Harry J. Davenport (D) Pittsburgh 

30. Robert J. Corbett* (R) Bellevue 

81. James G, Fulton * (R) Donnont (Pittsbiugh) 

82. Herman P. Eberharter* (D) 

33. Frank Buchanan* (D) McKeesport 


CONGRESS 

Representatives Address 

Rhode Island 

2. John E. Fogarty* (D) Han^ 

South Carolina 

a Charleston 

2. Hugo S. Suns (D) Oiangeburg 

8. James B. Hme ( D ) Saluda 

4. Biyson* (D^) Greenville 

5. Janies P. Hithards • (0) Lancaster 

6. John L. McMillan* (D) Florence 

South Dakota 

1. Harold O. L<^ (R) Watertovm 

2. Francis Case* (R) Custer 

Tennessee 

1. Dayton E PhilUps • (R) Elfeahefliton 

2. John Jgmmgs. Jr .• (R) Knoxvflle 

i <“) Chattanooga 

4. Albert (0) Carthage 

5. Joe L. Evuk* (O).. Smithvifle 

Nashville 

Texas 

1. Wright Patman * (D) Texarkana 

2. J. M. Ct^bs * (D) Beaumont 

3. Lmdley Beckworth * (D) Gladewater (R.F.D.) 

4. Sam Rayburn* (D) Bonhan 

5. J. Frank Wilson * (D).... Dallat 

6. Olin E. Teague* (D) College Station 

7 . Tom Pickett * (D) Palestine 

8. Albert Thomas* (D) Houston 

9. Clark W. Thompson* (D) Galveston 

10. Homer Thornberry (D) Austin 

11. W. R. Poage* (D) Waco 

12. Wingate H. Lucas * (D) Grapevine 

13. Ed Gossett* (D) Wichita Falls 

14. John E. Lyle, Jr.* (D) Corpus Christi 

15. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr.* (D) McAllen 

16. Ken Regan* (D) Midland 

17. Omar Burleson * ( D ) Anson 

18. Eugene Worley* (D) Shamrock 

19. George H. Mahon * ( D ) Colorado City 

20. Paul J. Kilday* (D) San Antonio 

21. O. C. Fisher* (D) San Angelo 

Utah 

1. Walter K. Granger* (D) Cedar City 

2. Reva Beck Bosone (D) Salt Lake City 

Vermont 
At Large 

Charles A. Plumley*(R) Northfield 

Virginia 

1. Schuyler Otis Bland * (D) Newport News 

2. Porter Hardy, Jr.* (D) Churchland 

3. J. Vaughan Gary* (D) Richmond 

4. Watkins M. Abbitt* (D) Appomattox 

5. Thomas B. Stanley* (D) Stanleytown 

6. Clarence G. Burton* (D) Lynchburg 

7. Burr P. Harrison* (D) Winchester 

8. Howard W. Smith * (D) Alexandria 

9. Tom B. Fugate (D) Ewing 

Washington 

1. Hu^ B. Mitchell (D) Seattle 

2. Henry M. Jackson* (D) Everett 

3. Russell V. Mack* (R) Hoquiam 

4. Hal Holmes* (R) Ellensburg 

5. Walt Horan* (R) Wenatchee 

6. Thor C. Tollefson* (R) Tacoma 

IVesf Virginia 

1. Robert L. Ramsay (D) FoUansbee 

2. Harley O. Staggers (D) .Keyser 

3. Cleveland M. Bailey (D) Clarksburg 

4. M. G. Burnside (D) Huntington 

5. John Kee* (D) Bluefield 

6. E. H. Hedrick* (D) Beckley 

Wisconsin 

1. Lawrence H. Smith* (R) Racine 

2. Glenn R. Davis* (R) Waukesha 

3. Gardner R. Withrow (R) La Crosse 

4. Clement J. Zablocki ( D ) Milwaukee 

5. Andrew J. Biemiller ( D ) Milwaukee 

6. Frank B. Keefe * (R) Oshkosh 

7. Reid F. Murray* (R) Ogdensburg 

8. John W. Byrnes * (R) Green Bay 

9. Merlin Hull * (R) Black River Falb 

10. AJvin E. O'Konski* (R) Mercer 



CONGRESS OF INDUSTRMl ORGAN/ZAT/ONS 1^0 


CONSTRUCTION 


ncprc’5c;itoCiut!.s A«f</ r< ‘.vs 

Wyoming 
At tMruc 

Fmnk A* Barron * (U) laisk 

Alaska 

Dckr.atc 

E. L. BaillcU (U) Jmiouu 

Hawaii 

Drh'l^aft' 

Joseph H. Farrin«l<»n * (H) 

Puerto ftico 

Hcftidi 'tif ( Umi m isfti ourf 

A. ForuAs-Isoni * '» (U) . * Smi Juan 


*> Popular I)oiuo<irul. for a '1-yoar iorm, 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (CIO). A 

central imtional lal)or body fonunillccl to orj^arii/a- 
tioii of workers into unions that will b<*st lit tin* 
needs of tlu* worloTS iuvolv<'<b vyillioiit discrimina- 
tion as to race, m'od, or (‘olov, Ibr iIh' purpose of 
collective bar<j;aiiiiu‘r. Kcauidtsl: N<U(inluT. I'.Kif). 
Claiinod imMiilx'rsliip: (i, 500, 000. rresid(‘iil, Philip 
Murray; St‘crolary-'rreasuror, Jatni'S lb <lurt*y. 
ncadtiiuirl<‘rs: 7J8 Jai;kson Phur NW, Waslunj,^ 
ton 6, 1).(3. The H)*i8 Nalional (.lonvenlioii was 
held at Porlkmck Ort‘iu(on, on Nov<'inb<T i22“20. 


CONNECTICUT. A New Knj.dand Stale, Area: 5»00l 
sq. ini. Population (July 1, 10‘l«): 2,01 1,000, <*oni- 
pated with (1940 census) 1,709,242. (3lii<‘f eity; 
Ilartford (capital), U10,207 inhabitaul.s in 1940. 
See AouicuumiiK, Moik ation, MiNKiiAinS and 
MkTALS, ScitOOhS, UnIM'-IIM TIKS and (loULECHS, 
ViTAh Statistics, <‘le. 

Legislation, A spi'.eial S(NSsioa was <'all<xl in l«\4>- 
ruary to retbicc tlui slat(‘ sahss tax cna('l(‘d at the 
rcffuuir 1947 sevssion. H(‘v<‘iuies under tbo ael had 
pproatly exceeded eslinuiUss, so tlu^ tax was nTlueed 
from the original S pe.roent rah* to 1 per<'eut, to Ix^ 
incrcussed to 2 j)ero(ail on July 1, 1949, A bri(‘f ses- 
siou also was called in Augu.st. 

Finance. For the, fiseal year cmded June SO, 1947, 
total revenue ainounted to $110,472,000; total <*x- 
penditurc, $123,544,000. 

Elections. Dewey, with 438,220 votes to 422,228 
for Truman and 13,370 fur Wallace, won the 
State's S electoral votes wlueli went to Hoosevedt in 
1944. Democrats and Uepublituins each won 3 
House s(iats, a gain of 3 for tlu* Democrats. There 
was no Senalori.d eontcist. In tlu^ rac<^ for Governor, 
Republican incumbent James C. Shannon lost to 
Chester Bowles, Domoerat. Uepublicun Stat<J 
Treasurer, Joseph A. Adorno was r<*olccled, but 
Democrats won the other Statewide oflict's: I,i('u- 
tenant Governor— William T, Carroll; Secretary of 
State — Mrs. Winifred McDonald; ConiplTollcT-- 
Raymond S. Thatcher. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Tames L. McConaughy 
(d. Mar. 7, 1948), sncccccled by Lieut. Governor 
James C. Shannon. Secretary of State, Francos 
Burke Redick; Attorney General, William L. Had- 
den; State Treasurer, Joseph A. Adorno; Slate 
Comptroller, Fred R. Zeller. 


CONSTRUCTION. Tliis is the term applied to thost^ 
activities which “are directed at providing and 
rnaintaining the greater part of the entire physical 
plant of the nation.” It is second only to agriculture 
in magnitude and accounts for approximately 10 
percent of the national income. Tlie above defini- 
tion of construction by the Bureau of the Census 
includes original construction and maintenance and 
repairs. 

Estimates of construction activity in the United 


Stairs prrp.irril by tbr Coustrucliun Division, Bu- 
reau of Forrign and Domrstir ( lnmnuTci*, U.S. 
Prpnrimrul ni (‘nmmrrt r. mrasme Hu* va'hu* of 
ron.strn<*li(*u wink ptH iu plan*. 'Ibis inrlutlcs the 
n»st of matiTials iuslallrtl and <*.\pruditurrs for la- 
l»>r and turrluMd. Srpamir rstimatrs an* prepared 
for urw rtm.sirurliou .u'tivitv and for mainl(‘iianco 
and repairs, 'riu* r*4iui.itrs do not iiu'bulr oil-well 
drilling, arlual miuiug operations, and farm work 
wbi«'h is an iiitegi.d p.nl I'f farm optTalions. Esti- 
mates for tourist i-ouiK and eabins, some play- 
ground ami park roust met ion, puvat<'ly-i»\viu'd 
wahT sv.teins and scuiu^ t»lIuM minor items are act 
:j\.ulai»lo and .ne u«>l itu'ltuh d. 

Fwjih '’mi • Srtt s Ht'i ord leports the amount of 
“t*(»nlraels It'l** lor (‘tigiiu*enng eonstnietuai In the 
t*ontin<*utal Ihnlotl States. !*nb!ie wanks r(*]H»rtod 
iu<‘lnth* wateiAvoiks. M w<*rag<\ bridges, earthwork 
and walerwaNS. 'itieet*! Is • ! 
uiudassilttMl. 'Ibe items ■ ■“'■i privat(' eon- 

struelum arc* bridges, iudusttial lmildii\gs, rom- 
ni(‘r<*ial bnildings, and nnelavalic'd, *Ibe n*pnrls in- 
rbidc pinjci-t*: ol lh<’ lollowing minimnin eosts; 
\vaU*i wtiik'.. t\ea\ali*tn, <lrain.ige, and irrigation, 
$28,900; (nlier publit* w'oiks. $r>(),0(l0; iiulustdul 
buildings, $08,000; (ttlier buildings, $250,000, 

'Ibe !•’. W. Dtalg.i* < V :i s s ill- n teporlS eniuslruc- 
lioii eontraels awarded ni lii-- ,Stal(S (*:i,st of the 
Hoeky Monntaiiis, 'Ibe u*port.s eselntle farm eon- 
struetiou and mav not be eomplnte for low-eost 
proje(‘ls, 

Tofa) Construction. The cloll.ir voluim* of n(*w eoii- 
slruetiou iU'livitv reaelu'd an all -time high in 1948 
of abotit $17,750 million. 'Ibe dollar vohitm* of 
maiut(‘nanet* and rt‘|)airs is (Stimatnl at $7,750 mil- 
lion, giving a lottd tor tin* ytsir of $25,50() million. 
Tlu* <*orresi>on(ling lignus for 1947 were; iu‘W cou- 
slruellou aelivily, $14,000 miliion; mainteniuioo 
and rt‘paivs $7,100 million; total ennstrneliim activ- 
ity $21,100 million. 

Tin* 1948 privat<’ u<*\v eonstrm'lion wJis approxi- 
mately $13,750 million ($10,900 million in 1947) 
and imldie luw ixaistruetion wa.s* about $4,000 

TAIU*W { NKW ('ON.S'riUT'TION ACTIVITY 
(Millions ttj itoHtirn) 
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million ($3,100 million iu 1947). Private new con- 
struction couslitiiLcs bctw<*<‘n '75 percc*nt and oO 
percent of total new coustrucUou. Private new con- 
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struction has been equal to or greater than public 
new construction, and in some yeiirs almost four 
times as much, since 1915, except in 1932, 1933, 
]934, 1942, 1943, and 1944. These will be recog- 
nized as tlie depression and war years. 

About a thiref of the increase in dollar volume of 
new construction activity from 1947 to 1948 may 
be attributed to the increase in costs. The balance 
is due to the increase in physical volume. 

The 1948 total of private residential construction 
was approximately $7,100 million, an increase of 
about 35 percent over the 1947 amount of $5,260 
million. Private residential construction constituted 
a little more than 50 percent of the total private 
new construction activity in 1948 as compared to 
a little less than 50 percent in 1947. 

Highway construction was the largest single item 
(38 percent) of public new construction in 1948 
and held the same relative place in 1947 ( 40 per- 


transient crews, and subject to the vagaries of ihe 
weadier. If a building is enclosed before cold 
weather, operations may continue. Highways, dams, 
and similar structures are built in the open where 
weather conditions are important. The industry is 
making some progress in lengthening the construc- 
tion season. The seasonal patterns of certain types 
of construction are indicated by the indexes in Ta- 
ble 3. 

New Housing. Private residential construction has 
comprised an average of 41 percent of total private 
new construction from 1915 through 1948. The 
lowest amount ‘percentagewise was 25 percent in 
1945 and the highest was 54 percent in 1924, 1925, 
1939, and 1948. It is usually the largest single clas- 
sification under private new construction. 

The number of new permanent dwelling units 
put under construction in the &st 10 months of 
1948 was 803,000 compared to 710,500 for the 


TABLE 2— TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
Regional and Quarterly Distribution 
{Department of Commerce] [Millions of dollars] 


Census Region 

Now Enf2;laud 

Middle Ailuiitic 

Eapt Nortli fWitrul 

Viirili ( ■1-111^1 . . . . 

Soulll 

ll.T. t 

Wcbl SiMiih ( 'i-niral ... . 

Mountain 

PaciHc 


Isi Quarter 

3nd Quarter 

1048 

W47 

1948 

1947 

KM .2 

122.4 

203.8 

153.8 

529.4 

408,8 

675.3 

478.9 

C35.5 

480.1 

705.8 

586.7 

259.7 

204.2 

387.0 

276.7 

440.6 

343.2 

697.4 

418.7 

150.0 

1,32.2 

201.7 

164.3 

.394.0 

28*1.7 

510.9 

366.4 

125.1 

101.5 

190.7 

132.9 

626.0 

477.9 

825.4 

543.6 


Brd Quarter 
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1947 

1948 

1947 

264.7 

203.1 

(Not 

222.2 

851.6 

630.3 

avail- 

687.0 

1,025.6 

802.4 

able) 

837.2 

516.5 

400.1 


364.6 

671.5 

531.4 


559.9 

247.3 

210.4 


210.4 

565.7 

457.1 


477.4 

230.1 

169.4 


170.5 

924.0 

646.8 


719.8 


cent), the respective amounts being $1,550 million 
and $1,230 million. 

Employment on construction contracts reached 
a postwar peak of 2!4 million workers in August, 
1948. The number of workers in September, Oc- 
tober, and November averaged about 110,000 
greater than the number in the corresponding 
months of 1947. The maximum number of workers 
in 1947 was 2.1 million in September. 

Geographical Distribution. The East North Central 
Census region led in total new construction activity 


same period of 1947. The total units for 1948 will 
probably be between 900,000 and 925,000. The 
total number for 1947 was 855,000. The number of 
units completed in 1947 was 835,000. The number 
of publicly owned units started in 1948 constitutes 
less than 2 percent of the total number of starts. 
The number of units put under construction in 
1948 is exceeded only by the 937,000 units started 
in 1925. 

Approximately 40,000 prefabricated units were 
erected in 1948, less than 5 percent of the total. 


TABLE 3—SEASONAL INDEXES FOR SELECTED TYPES OF NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
[U,S. Department of Commerce] [Average for year *= 100] 


Type of Construction 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 
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June 

Judy 

Aug. 

Sept. 
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Nov. 

Dec. 

m ■ ^ 

ilr . ■i-n'' i (cxcl. farm) 

87 

73 

76 

89 

102 

111 

116 
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114 

110 

107 

98 

I: ! . : -niildineH 

09 

90 

87 

86 

92 

93 
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108 

113 

113 

112 

104 

WaruhouKOK, oflicc & loft buildin^a. 

96 

88 

89 

90 

98 

98 
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109 

107 

108 

104 

Stores, rcNslaurantti, fi;ara|i;os 

Other uouresidoudul buildinRh 

77 

75 

84 

87 

104 

122 

124 

116 

112 

107. 

104 

88 

04 

87 

92 

92 

95 

107 

104 

105 

116 

109 

100 

99 

Farm coihstriiction 

31 

35 

55 

87 

121 

149 

192 

196 

154 

95 

53 

32 

Public Utility 

Public: 

85 

83 

91 

97 

102 

107 

108 

111 

109 

109 

104 

94 

Nonrosidential bldp;. (oxcl. induat.) . 

81 

71 

91 

97 

100 

110 

121 

121 

115 

111 

98 

84 

Ilifthway 

65 

53 

60 

81 

106 

126 

139 

142 

138 

130 

101 

69 

Sower and water 

84 

87 

93 

96 

104 

112 

123 

113 

109 

106 

89 

84 


during the first three quarters of 1948 with approx- 
imately $2,500 million, followed by tlie Pacific re- 
gion with $2,400 million, and the Middle Atlantic 
region with about $2,100 million. During die same 
period California led all States with about $1,860 
million followed by Texas, $980 million and New 
York, $938 million. These regions and States held 
the same relative standing for total new construc- 
tion activity in 1947. Table 2 shows the regional 
and quarterly distribution of total new construction 
activity for llie first diree quarters of 1948 and for 
the four quarters of 1947. 

Seasonal Variation. New construction activity fol- 
lows a fairly distinct seasonal pattern being at a 
low ebb during the winter months and reaching 
peak production during the late summer and early 
fall. This seasonal pattern results from the nature 
of the operations. The work is done at the site, by 


About 80 firms are manufacturing prefabs of which 
5 make steel dwellings. Some of the plants are not 
operating at full capacity. Merchandising and 
financing are the important problems rather than 
consumers' acceptance. One company introduced a 
porcelain-enamel steel house during the year. 

Costs. Construction costs continued to rise 
throughout 1948 and will average about 10 per- 
cent above 1947 costs. Large variation in costs 
exists between various localities resulting from the 
difference in demand and the productivity of labor. 
A seller's market still exists. Cost trends are depict- 
ed by various indexes. Some are general in nature 
while olhers indicate the trend of a particular type 
of structure. Some are local in character while om- 
ers are more or less national. The base year also 
varies. 

Engineering News^Record reports two cost in- 
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Act nv‘,i>(rlivrlv.’'riu,s luliut’ ailtvl*; rvuwnU 

s *tI aiui i>n*(liuT» ui toimnon um‘ »n 
Ntrur’luuL ’Hiis^otsuni may \yv\\ rt‘suli m a y.rotii> 
of nujuoiKirK*'. and wdl mrnMsr 

cost <»1‘ s<«U('. pmliu'ls. Oontrafioi'N wtU 

mu‘<‘ SOUW5 dilJicuUy in arnvinj' al a nruT to tisf m 
bitidiuK* TIhj <U‘U‘nuinatiou <»l ratt\s o\o a 

urrji is not a siinpl<* matl<T. 

'rho .soiHincl di'cusitm rosultiny, Itom tin; ^ 
New York lou«siiort«non ay.uiost .•Jrscihumy. 
irmios rodt'liuos oviulimc and is popularly robw*d 
to us '**ovortii«o-otw)vorlimo. 'ilu' ndorprrtutuin ot 
rt‘<U*(imUou ut' ovorlimo pay is tipplioubb' m ua 
I'onslructiou industry and Inis i’ansod cHmsulorabli’ 
i'oninsion in the propuraliou ol payrolls. I'iinployors 

'uid employees luwc had a loiur-Ume* uudt‘i'.sUuuunn 
Ibal overtime pay at lli or ll Urn reguhir rale 
i\n\>Ued to hours work'd onlside dm ro^idur shift of 
hI m. to 5 pan., Monday through Twlay, ihe court 
rnied that such pay, unh*ss for work in oxtMjss oi 40 
hours was in reality premium pay for undesirabU» 
hours and must be cousuh‘r(;d in deternnnmj? the 
base rate from which overtime pay is J'U'nputed. 
The application of this decision is variable, m dil- 
foreut cases dependin}? st»iiie\\h;U upon eoutriiet 
agreements or company jmliey. lu some eases its 
application will result in a varying regular rat<. 
from which overtime wiU be computed. Any given 
employee’s “regular rate” inay be $1 per hour one 
weSc, $1.07 per liour another wi'ck, and shll a dif- 
ferent amount during a succeeding wei^. Iho 
amount add^ to the total weekly pay of uu em- 
ployee is variable, ranging from nothing to ip5, or 
$10, or more. Ihis court rxiling udds to the labor 
and cost of preparing payrolls and will cause some 

'Ffii' f^nntract bid- 


ana cost: oi preparing >»*** 


oing ijuiijusos. oiujiting Uio work week to MonUay 
thiou^ Sunday may be helpful in some eases. 

Construction Equipment. Tno iload Show, spon- 
sored by the American Road Builders Association, 
was held during the summer for the first time since 
the war. All forms of construction^ eciuipnient wore 
exhibited and the variety of machines on display ^ 
indicative of the effort being made to mechanize aU 
possible operations. Machines displayed ranged 
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Cominicltm Malarlak, U.S. Department of < • 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES. ASiun, m 
consumers’ cooperatives in tbo Uuitoil btut(.s rt. 
ed all-time peaks in membership and 
the first time the luumal agSteKalo roUd distnbu 
Hvo business of these associations oxcecaea i.ow 
million dollars. 
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Among the retail petroleum associations, slightly 
less than 3 percent showed losses on the yearns 
business and, of those showing earnings, in well 
over half were tlie earnings greater than in 1946. 
Although the retail store associations had a rate 
of increase in volume of business which exceeded 
any previous year for which there is record, their 
operating results were less satisfactory than in 
1946. Among those reporting, over a fourth (28.5 
percent) sustained a loss on the year’s operations, 
as compared with 16.1 percent in 1946; among 
those which were ‘In tlie black,” over half had 
smaller earnings than in 1946. For both types of 
associations, earnings included patronage refunds 
on purchases made from wholesale cooperatives, 
and for some retail associations, such refunds were 
all that kept them on the earnings side of the ledg- 
er. Difficult operations were reflected in an unusu- 
ally large number of dissolutions of associations in 
1947 and early 1948. 

More than 4,200 retail associations were affili- 
ated to regional wholesales at the end of 1947, and 
24 of these wholesales were, in turn, members of 
National Cooperatives, Inc. 

Among the commercial federations, the regional 
and district wholesales had a distributive and serv- 
ice business of nearly 261 million dollars (as com- 
pared with 222 millions in 1946). Earnings of the 
reporting regional wholesales, which exceeded 15 
million dollars, were nearly 30 percent above mose 
of 1946; in 1946, however, earnings had been 
nearly 88 percent above tliose of 1945. Combined 
earnings for the group wore reduced considerawy 
by die losses of a few associations. As among the 
retail associations, some of die wholesales found die 
going hard in 1947, Tliis was particularly true of 
the three which deal mainly in groceries; two of 
these sustained a loss on the year’s business. In two 
other wholesales with grocery departments, those 
departments ended the year with an operating loss. 

Patronage refunds to the affiliated member as- 
sociations by the wholesales totaled nearly 12% mil- 
lion dollars— -or nearly half again as much as m 

The year 1947 saw another sizable increase m 
value of goods produced by the wholesale and 
productive federations, reaching nearly 128% mil- 
hon dollars as compared with 95% millions in the 
previous year. Over 60 percent of mis pr^uct 
came from plants operated by the regional whole- 
sales, and somewhat over a third came from those 
of the productive federations. 

In many cases, the interest in cooperahves mani- 
fested during the past year by organized labor has 
died without anything concrete emerging. In nu- 
merous odier places, however, new cooperatives 
have been formed, and some existing associations 
report an influx (large or small) of unionists as 
new members or patrons. One of the results has 
been a new “warehouse” type of retail store, h^- 
dling only a few hundred major food itOTS needed 
by a household, compared with the thousand or 
more ordinarily carried in stock by grocery stores. 
As the goods in these warehouses are displayed m 
the boxes in which they are shipped, ib^rocess® 
of shelving and pricing are eliminated. The results 
are said to be quick turnover of inventory, lower 
labor and other overhead costs, and greater savmgs 
for the patrons. . «« 

Important in die domestic scene m 1948 was 
the holding of the Sixteenth Biennial Congress of 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. in Minneap- 
olis, in November. This was a working congress 
dealing with die various aspects and problems or 
the cooperative movement. Special sessions consid- 


ered finance, taxation, housing, petroleum, retail 
services, public relations, and labor and coopera- 
tives. Their conclusions were reported to ihe gen- 
eral sessions, in most cases with recommendations 
for speciBc action. 

The annual convention of die Cooperative 
Health Federation of America preceded the Con- 
gress of the League. 

In die international field, the outstanding event 
was the Seventeenth Congress of the International 
Cooperative Alliance (founded in 1895), at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in September. Coopera- 
tives and nationalization, and the expansion of the 
cooperative movement in tiie economic and busi- 
ness field, were the two main themes of the Con- 
gress, both evoking considerable discussion and 
widely differing points of view. The resolution 
passed by the Congress on the former subject ex- 
pressed die belief that, although nationalization is 
desirable in certain basic industries, cooperation 
is preferable to nationahzatLon in all industries 
which cater to individuals or in which individual 
preferences and tastes are important. The Congress 
also reiterated the historic stand of the Alliance, 
asserting its political and religious neutrality and its 
independence of any ties with organizations in 
either field. — ^Florence E. Parker 

MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’ 
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Bitinuited TotaU 
No of No of Amount of 

Assoeia- Members Business 

Type of Assoeiaiion Hons (l,000*s) (W.OOO) 

Retail distributive 3,985 2,208 1,050,300 

Stores, buying clubs 2,500 1,250 715,000 

Petroleum 1,400 925 320,000 

Other 85 33 15,300 

Service 793 357 25,603 

Rooms, meals 200 25 6,100 

Housing 126 10 ® 3,000 

Medical, medical care: 

On contract 60 100 1,800 

Own facilities 75 65 6,000 

Burial J _ 

Complete funeral 36 30 355 

Caskets only ^ i .2 

On contract 4 2 42 

Coldstorage 180 107 7.000 

Other 110 17 

Electric light, power 1,029 * 2,031 113,704 

Telephone (mutual and monn 

coop) 33,000 675 10,000 

Credit 9,040 3,340 ortw’nnrt 

Wance 2,000 ‘'11,200 -*207,000 

Federations 

Wholesales: , , .. 

2 .4.^ 411 

-.i Jf 

Productive 16 

-Gross income » Number of Mtrons ‘Number of 
policy holders ^ Premium income « Tp-^ number of 
ber Msociations / Includes wholesale distnbutive. retail dis- 
tributive, and service business 

COPPER. For the third postwar year, consnmptiM 
of primary copper by domestic industry m 1948 
exceeded high level consumption prewar y^ by 
about 100 percent, reaching approximately 1,230,- 
000 net tons (1947: 1,278,400 tons). Heavy pewt- 
war consumption of copper has been caiwea by 
pent-up consumer and industrial demand «ter the 
war, and the heavy use of certain brass miU prod- 
ucts to substitute for scarce steel products. 

Domestic mine production of copper was at toe 
high level of approximately 826,000 tons in 1948, 
the additional tonnage required by domestic con- 
sumption coming from hnports, Iwgely trom 
(1947 production, revised; 847,560 tons.) ^out 
50000 tons of copper production was lost by a 
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strike of railroad workers at the Bnijfkinn, Ujali 
open-pit mine of KoniK^cott (lopiK'r Clorp., lhal 
was still unsettled at year vm\. 

Domestic consumers of copper w(T(' liil hiinl l>y 
a shortage throughout the year that go'w ])arUeu- 
larly acute in the fall and winter. The priTieipal 
cause of the shortag(*. was llie lu*a\’y (hnnand l>y 
domestic industry, and tlii' strike in the last <itiar- 
ter. Other contributing (‘uus<‘s wc're the strut(‘gie 
stock-inling program of the. g<jyevmnenl wliit'li was 
accelerated in the last half ol the year, and the 
granting of dollar credits lo th<^ nalions of wi'Siern 
Europe for purchases of eopp<T and mill pro<luel*s 
under the Economic (1(K>p<*nilion Admit lisi rat ion 
program. 

Major i)rodncers distrih\iUul availahle tonnages 
to domestic and foreign cousuniers with carc^ so as 
to prevent price increases dtiring llie year. An in- 
crouse of 2^ pc^r Ih. in August hrougltl the price 
to 23.50^ delivered Coimet'lieul Valhy, with a 
premium of Vh4 per Ih. for Midw<*st <leli\'(‘ry. De- 
mand tltat eoulci not l)o salisfi<ul gn^w so hesavy 
in the last half of the year that premium pri<'<‘.s 
wore paid as high as 2«S^ p<‘r II t. by niatty (consum- 
ers, largely for foreign nnaal. ( loasninc^rs also (ui- 
tered the scrap nvarkcH' to buy eopjter for (‘ouvt^r- 
sion by custOTU snu'lters on a loll ha.sis. This added 
Inlying prt\ssur<i hid up the of .scrap copper 
as high as 22^ jnT lb., vvhieli was relh'cled in high 
prices for secondary ingot. 

Ihuivy wartime (‘onslnielion of fahriealing nlauls 
in the Midwest has wrought an imporlanl euange 
in the g(‘()gra.plucul center of consumption, whu‘h 
lias moved vvcjslwanl from tin* (*aslern seulioard. 
The refining plants hiiv<' hetni lu'avilv ('eni(T(‘<l in 
the oasle.ni seaports lo serv<^ the mark<-l, wU<*re 
they are fed by iniporl(‘d eonemilrates and doim^s- 
tic corn'cntraics from \v(\sU‘ra mining ari*as. (km- 
struction of additional refining capacity in the W<‘Sl 
and Midwest will cut down on freight costs in- 
\’olved in eousumplion by jilanls in that area. K<m«- 
neeotl Chopper Clorp. bt'gan the couslruetiim of a 
refinery at Garfield, Utah, lo handle the outimt of 
its Bingham, Utah, mint!. 

Ari'/ona was again tlu! Ituiding ininti producing 
state and its production together with that of Utah 
conslilutod nearly threo-fourlbs of total domestic 
production. Other leading i)rodueing states were 
New Mexico, Motitana, and Nevada. 

Imports in the form of ore, matt(s enide and re- 
fined copper totaled 496,320 Ions in 1,948 (1947 un- 
ports: 407,937 tons). Of this amount, 258,156 tons 
came from Chile, more than 80 percent of it in 
refined form. Mexico, Canada, l\!ru and other 
Western nemisphore nations sent the balance, ex- 
cept small toimagtjs from Rliodcsia, Yugoslavia, 
South Africa, and Cyprus, The tariff on copper 
imports has been suspended until Mar. 31, 1949. 
Copper c.\ports of the United States in the fonn 
of ingots, bars, etc. reached 142,598 tons (1947 ex- 
ports; 148,399 ions), Tlio United Kingdom took 
50 percent of U.S. exports of refined copper. 

The principal copper-producing countries of the 
world, excluding Russia for which statistics arc not 
available, basecT on mine production in 1947 were 
as follows (net tons); United States, 847,660; 
Chile, 470,318; Canada, 227,209; Rhodesia, 218,- 
222; Belman Congo, 166,271; and Mexico, 72,675. 
The world total was estimated at 2,280,000 net 
tons. — ^JoiiN Anthony 

COPYRIGHT, U.S. The three most significant events 
in copyright in 1948 were the increase in the fees 
charged for the registration of copyrights and oilier 
'.,:>.rvices performed by the U.S. Copyright Office, 


CORN 

llu» iii(‘n*asc in tin* appropriation V(»t(*<l by Con- 
gn'ss for lh(' inainttMumoj* of that Ofihv, and the 
imprcM-iiKMil in the (’(//(/fog o/' C’opr/rig/if Kntiies, 

'rh<‘ f(‘c.s ('barged tlu* pijhlie for tlu* various serv- 
i(‘(\s p(*rformeiI by tin* Copyright Ofii(*<* have? rc- 
nmiiu’d evtremely lew for manv y<'ars; in a number 
of in.stanees below tl»e M'hediik* of a eenlury and a 
half ago, Th<‘y wer<* so far out of liiu* will: tlio pay 
S(*ale for fiuleral emjdtwee*: that it was pt^ssihh* to 
s<‘c’ure for $I an hour (he making of lMi»lmg»apluciil 
and otIuT (lopyriglil OI(ie<’ .seai’eh(*s costing the 
goveonnenl $3 an lutur. 'I’his situation hul tluj Ap- 
pro] nialiou*: (lonmiiltec* of the Iloust^ of Hepre- 
.sonlatives lo r(‘fer lo tlu* ()oi>yrighl ()fiie(‘ f(*<*s as 
*hvo<*fully iuade(|n.it(* to e(nt'r prt'sent day ('osts” 
and the Congress lo iner(*ase almost all tlu* Copy- 
right Olliec* lees elh'elive M.iv 27, HM.S. The most 
signtfieaiit ehanges weri* the iiu'reiise (»f tlu* fco for 
the r<*gis(rali(»n of eat'Ii original (’oi>yright lo $4 
(tlu* (*liarg<! for r(*gis(eriiig joints and lahets re- 
mains at $ti) and <»f that for making S('urelies to 
$3 ]>t‘r honr. 

'r<» (‘(»m])ensat<* the users ol (he ( !opyriglil Ollicc 
for the higlu*!’ fees llu'v were to ])av. tlu* Congrc'ss 
iiu'nsi.stsl tlu* ajipropriation of tin* Copyright Olficc 
.so that it (‘ould gi\e the pnhiie bett<‘V servh'i*. The 
n<*\v ati]>ro]>riati(M) did not lussane elleetiv(* until 
July I si and it lak(*s time lo .se(*nre and train n(*w 
employees, so lh<* ]>nhlie has not yet r<*eeiv<‘(l the 
full btuu’lil (»f tlu* inef(*as(‘ .irpmpii.ilidn. now<*vcr, 
the ]mhlie has alnsnly r(*e<‘iv<*d lu'UtT and 
prompt(*r s«Tvii‘(‘ and it is hop<'d lhal llu> im- 
prov<'m(*nt will lu* (tct: mon* marked in tlu* year 
1049. 

'flu* i>ataloi\ oj Cop\irif*)\t /Cnb’/e.v i’hang(*d in 
10*17 its form, <*onlents, nri(‘(\ and fissnu'noy of 
pul)li<*alion. Its si/(* has lus'ii ehangtsl lo (|uarto 
.so as lo faeililalt* the ust' of larger and more read- 
able ty])t\ 'riu‘ form atui eonttml of the (uilTics 
has been altenul lo mak<* lh(*m moiu* us(‘ful and 
readily nnd(TSlandabl(‘. All parl.s of tht* catalog 
an* now jmblisbed st‘mi*anmially. 'riit* (latalog can 
lx* purehas(‘(l as a whoh* or any one (»f its (*lovcn 
separalt! parts ean bo bought .st'paralely (each 
oov(*rii»g a dilleiumt elass of copyrighted malt'rial) 
eilluT from the Siii)eiinlendenl ol Doeumenls, or 
the (k)pyrighl Oiliee. 'I’ht* pru't* of the <*nlire Cata- 
log for om* y(‘ar is $20. 

The uumlxrr of claims to copyrights re.gislered 
in fiscal ytsir 1948 was the lavg<*sl rwr r(*e(!ived 
in the Copyright Office, miml«*ring 238,121. Of 
this uumbtT 51,546 wen* fnr books (of which 
9,786 were nionognijdis), 72,339 for musical <'om- 
positions, 59,699 for periodicals, 1,456 for intips, 
and 1,631 for motion piclun*s. Of the 573,698 
registrations made in tlu‘ (iseal five-year period 
1915-1920, 62,100, or 10.8 peretiut were renewed 
in die fiscal years 19*13 lo 1948. 

— SA^J B. Waunku 

CORN (Maizo). World corn output for 1948 was 
forecast at the rticord figure of 5,900 million bush- 
els, on the basis of information available in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. De- 
partment of Agricultun!, At that level the crop 
would be 25 percent abov'o iluj 1935-39 average 
of 4,800 million bushels. Tlie iiu'rtust* was account- 
ed for by the record otUtuni in llie United Slates, 
and a slight gain in Africa. All other (‘ontinental 
totals wore estimated bedow average. Production 
yields of the coutiuents for 1948 were ostimatod 
(in bushels) as follows: North America 3,753 nm- 
lion, Europe 671 million, U.8.S.R. 125 million (in 
1947), Asia 630 million, Africa 273 uiillion, South 
America 464 million, Oceania 5 million. 
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United States. The 1948 com crop of the United 
States, according to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Crop Report of December 1948, amounted 
to a record of 3,651 million bushels, compared with 
2,384 million bushels in 1947. Yields of the prin- 
cipal producing States in 1948 (in bushels) were: 
Iowa 666,730,000, Illinois 549,793,000, Indiana 

279.780.000, Minnesota 272,055,000, Nebraska 

252.468.000, Ohio 215,924,000, Missouri 201,110,- 
000, South Dakota 131,472,000, Wisconsin 113,- 

252.000, Kentucky 100,040,000, Kansas 81,304,000, 
Tennessee 74,415,000, North Carolina 69,006,000, 
Michigan 67,119,000, Pennsylvania 65,379,000, 
Alabama 58,824,000, Mississippi 53,544,00, Vir- 
ginia 50,525,000, Georgia 49,182,000, Texas 44,- 

698.000, 

CORSICA. A French island department in the west- 
ern Mediterranean, 100 miles southeast of Nice. 
Area, 3,367 square miles. Population (March, 
1946), 267,971. Chief towns: Ajaccio (capital), 
38,000 inhabitants; Bastia, 52,208. 

COSTA RICA. A Republic of Central America. The 
interior is mountainous with a small highland pla- 
teau, hemmed by volcanic cones and cordillera 
ranges. Tlie coastal plains border the Pacific and 
the Caribbean oceans. Along the coast, the climate 
is hot and humid, while cool and refreshing di- 
malcs prevail in the highland plateaus. 

Area and Population. Area: 19,656 square miles. 
Population (census, Dec. 31, 1945): 746,535 
(1948 est. 835,000), of whom about 80 percent 
are of European descent; 15 percent mestizos; 4 
ereent Negro; one percent Indian. Chief cities: 
an Jose (capital), 86,952 inhabitants in 1948; 
Cartago, Heredia, and Alajuela, Lim6n is the prin- 
cipal port. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of religion, but Roman Catholicism is 
the official religion. Over 80 percent of the popula- 
tion is literate under a program of free and com- 
pulsory education. In 1947, there were nearly 900 
primary public schools with 83,000 students; 5 
secondary schools with more than 4,000 students. 
The national university of Costa Rica is a well- 
known institution of higher learning in Central 
America. 

Production. Agriculture is tlie leading occupation, 
with 1,040,000 acres under cultivation. Principal 
export crops are coffee, bananas and cocoa, which 
usually amount to 80 percent of the total value of 
exports. Coffee production in 1947 was estimated 
at 307,000 bags of 60 kilos. The value of exports 
of agricultural products in 1946 follows: coffee 
$6,528,569; bananas, $4,388,357; cocoa, $792,848. 
There are some small industries of consumer goods 
as well as dairy-fanning and cattle-raising (401,- 
104 head in 1945). Although forest covers about 
80 percent of the total area of the country, the 
timber industry is not well developed (10,246 
metric tons exported in 1946 ) . 

Foreign Trade. Total exports in 1947 amounted to 
$14,357,272; imports to $33,041,135. With such an 
unfavorable balance of trade the economy of the 
country was seriously affected. Coffee exports 
(1947) totaled 302,937 bags, 79 percent of which 
went to the United States. Banana exports, Jan- 
uary-July, 1947, consisted of 3,851,627 stems 
(1946 total export 5,500,000 stems). Cocoa exports 
(1946) totaled 8,751,000 lb. Lumber exports for 
me period January-August, 1947, totaled $745,- 
000, or about twice that of 1946. Principal buyers 
are the United States, Canada, Switzerland, Co- 
lombia, and Panama. Principal suppliers are the 


United States, Mexico, Nicaragua, Argentina, and 
Chile. 

Finance. The budget estimate for 1947 was $17,- 
000,000, both for revenues and expenditures. On 
Jan. 1, 1947, the public debt amounted to 256,406,- 
852 colones (one colon equals U.S.$0.1764; 1948). 
The foreign debt is distributed among French, 
British, and American bondholders. The intemd 
debt is approximately 77,000,000 colones. Currency 
in circulation at the end of 1947 totaled 82.6 mil- 
lion colones; bank deposits, 105 million colones; 
gold reserves, $2,000,000. The cost of living index 
in August, 1947, was 226 (1936 = 100). 

Transportation. Costa Rica has a total of some 600 
miles of narrow-gage railroad, of which SOI miles 
are main lines. The United Fruit Company main- 
tains approximately 190 miles of the railroad. 
There are about 1,017 miles of highway (1947), 
of which 921 miles are hard surfaced, the remain- 
der improved. Local air service is supplied by 
TACA, LACSA, and TAN. International service is 
supplied by the Pan American Airways and TACA. 
There are 1,904 miles of telegraphic lines and 350 
miles of telephone line; the first are government 
owned, the latter private. 

Government. Under the Constitution of 1871 
(amended 1943), Costa Rica is a centralized re- 
public of 7 provinces. Legislative power rests in 
a unicameral Congress of 45 members ( elected for 
4 years). The President, who serves a 4-year term, 
is assisted by a Cabinet of 9 members. In May, 
1948, a revolutionary Junta headed by Jos4 Figue- 
res assumed power. ( See below Events. ) 

Events, 1948. A peaceful and traditionally demo- 
cratic country, Costa Rica had her share of violence 
in 1948. 

Presidential Elections. In preparation for the elec- 
tions to be held on February 8, the three political 
parties opened the year stressing their different 
ideologies. Rafael Cailderdn Guardia was the can- 
didate of the liberally inclined Partido Nacional 
RepubKcano; Otilio Ulate Blanco, nominated by 
the Partido Union Nacional, represented the landed 
classes, and Manuel Mora Valverde was nominated 
by the pro-Communist Van-Guardia Popular, a 
smaU party. 

Early election returns gave a majority to Ulate, 
but this was immediately contested by the other 
parties, who claimed fraud. The case was referred 
to an electoral tribunal which decided in favor 
of Ulate on February 28. The decision was close, 
with the ]^esident of the Tribunal stating that Con- 
gress should make the decision. After considerable 
bickering. Congress voted 20 to 19 to annul the 
elections, and announced that a provisional govern- 
ment wotdd be appointed until a new election 
could be held. 

Preludes to Civil War. After the decision of Con- 
gress was published, the goverment took measures 
to stop revolts, Ae first step being a house search 
by pdice at the home of Dr. Valverde, one of 
Ulate’s backers. Entrance denied, an exchange of 
shots followed in which two policemen were killed 
and Dr. Valverde was fatally wounded. Out of this 
incident serious tension arose; Ulate and some of 
his followers were placed under arrest and accused 
of being responsible for the incident, since they 
had resisted the government order. 

The Figueres Uprising. Early in March, a group 
headed by Col. Jose Figueres took possession of 
three planes of the TACA line, and smuggled aims 
and ammimition from Guatemala. A veritable civil 
war broke out and the rebels bombed the presiden- 
tial palace from the air. President Picado, whose 
term did not expire until May 8, asked the diplo- 
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matic corps lo intervene; they aocM'ptecl an<l fonno<I 
a cominillee headed by the Tepid Nmic'ie and the 
Ambassadors from the United Slates, Nlexiai, the 
Dominican Republic, Pauania, and (Ihile. Kij'nerc's 
appointed an emissary to work out an aipi'eniitut, 
under which it was iind<*rstood that IJIah'S elet'- 
tion would be wo;pnz(*d and a coalition iL^overn- 
ment formed. no\v(*vcr, on April ?8, KijJincres’ 
troops entered San Jose, in a Iriumphal mareh and, 
instead of delivering tli(‘ )j;ov(‘runient lo Ulate, 
fonned a rev *olul ionary Junta eoulrolled by himsidf. 
Ho tlicn announecd that a Const itmm! Ass<'tnbly 
would be c()nvok(‘d lo draw up a new^ eonslilution, 

Dd Facto Government Fiyiueres is inline Costa Uiea 
and the politieid silnaliou is <*{)nfnsod. The Ckmser- 
vatives arc dislurbtHl by the socialistic tr(‘n(l.s of 
tlie present administration, wbilt) ihe dtanoeralie 
group is dissatisfied with th<‘ dietalorial, strong-unn 
methods used to r<‘pre.ss ])oliliea! opposition. On 
the international front, in spite of inlt'rnal unr<*st, 
Costa Riea attended the Ninth Iul<T-;\iiKTiean 
Conference of Ameriean Stall's lu'ld in Bogota in 
April, and became signatory to tlu* C'harter of the 
Americas. 

Invasion end the Intor-^American System. On Di'cein- 
bor 10, the country was invaded by a n'volnlionarv 
group headed by deieati'd candidalc' Ha fad Cab 
dcron Guardia. The rebel troops (‘ame from Niea- 
ragua, and l''igueres* govt'rnment ininu'diately r<‘- 
ferred tlio eUvSc to the Or‘*::Mn‘'/.ilion of Ani<‘ri<‘an 
States, which iminedialeiy :nli':\ciu d and uptioint* 
od an invc siiv.alion <‘ominission, (‘omposed of dt'le- 
gates from Mexico, Paraguay, Brazil, (Joloinhia and 
the Unil('d StaU\s. The commi.s.sion went lo Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua and ('on<lm‘l(‘d sev(*ral hear- 
ings, with the following results: that Iluj mov(‘inenl 
was <irganize(l in Nlearugnan It'rritory, ami I lint llu' 
government of that country had taken no preven- 
tive nioasurcs against it until after DocH'inhe.r 10; 
that the rohel lroop.s wcto foniu'd mostly liy citi- 
zens of Costa Hica and some Nic’iiraguuns, hut that 
there was no evidence of parlieiiiation hy Nicara- 
guan armed forciw; and that the gov<'nnnenl of 
Co.sta Kica, before IIk! invasion, had givim moral 
and malcrial support to the so-ealUi<l Caribbean 
Legion, whose ohjetlive, among ollu'rs, is lh<‘ over- 
throw of the Nicaraguan government. Tlui Council 
of tlic Organization of American States took tlui 
following .slc.i)s: A re(iuest to the gov<}rnni<*nls of 
Nicaragua and Costa Kica to K'frain from any lios- 
tile acts; a slatemcul to the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment that they should have taken .slep.s to i^rcvcnt 
the invasion, and to thcj Costa Rician government 
that they should in the future bkjck acLivitias of 
revolutionary groups against neighboring govoni- 
mcnls; and, in general, a request to both countries 
to obey the ijriiieiples of non-intervention that they 
hud formally accepted. -—Miguel JoimiN 


C01T0N. The 1948 output of cotton lint in the 
United States (based on information rcoeh'ed by 
me United States Crop Reporting Board, as of Dec. 
r was estimated to total 14,937,000 bales 
(of 500 lb.), compared with 11,857,000 hales in 
^47 and the 10-year average of 12,014,000 hales. 

was 18,946,000 bales produced in 
(in 500-lb. bales) for 1948 of the 
cmef producing States were: Texas 3,200,000, 
Mississippi 2,350,000. Arkansas 2,000,000, Ala- 
bama 1,200,000, California 960,000, South Caro- 
Louisiana 760,000, Georgia 760,000, 
North C^olina 680,000, Tennessee 650,000, Mis- 
som 505.000, Oklahoma 370,000, Arizona 320,000, 
and New Mexico 240,000. 

Cottonseed production for 1948, if the ratio oj 


lint to eottonS('('d is the suine as the average for the 
past 5 years, wnukl amount to 0,0. ions, com- 

par<Hl with l.ti.Sl ,000 tons in 10 IV utuI tlu* Ithyear 
average (4 -tj) 17,000 ttuis. ‘Iho oliiel iirodndng 
Slates, wilh ; .• * i ' mi ions, Inllovv: T<‘.xas 
1,417,001), I'J ooo,0t)0, .\ik.m.sas 400,000 

Alahama HI. ,000, t :ah(i»vnM ;?.ori,000. Cenrgiji 

253.000, Smith (!;iroIina :1.T‘1,0(I0, Louisiana 201,- 
000, 'IVniu'Sset* BlV.OOO, Noilli Laroliiia 177,000. 
Oklahoma 1H7,000. Missonii 1H2,000. 

World Cotton Output, 'riie OiOia* of Foreign 
Agricultural Kelalions of llie thS. nepavtnumt of 
Agriculture, in a lui'Sf: rele.is*' ilalod Jan. HI, 1049, 
t*stimat<‘d tlu’ 1048 40 workl tailpul of cotton at 

20.200.000 bales (of 500 l)». I'ross), eontpared with 
the 1017 4tS output ol ‘A'.HOO.OOO l»ah‘s and the 
J()-yt‘ur average (10.35 HO) i»l Hl,()70,000 bahw. 

Yields (in SOO llu bales) ol the pviueiiud pro- 
dticiug (*ountri(‘S, in 10 IS 40, weK*; United Slates 

14.037.000, U.S.S.H. (Kumiw^aml Asia) 2, .500, 000, 
(Ihina (iueludiug, M.uiehuri.i ) 2,300.000, India 

2.0. 50.000, F.iwpl l,7V‘.l,000, Bia/il 1,100,000, Bak- 
islan 1,().5.5,0()0, Mexien 500,000, Aigeuliua 369,- 
000, Peru 32.5,000, Up.auda 202.000, 4urk<‘y 235,- 
000, and Anglo Kgyptian Sudan 22.5, OOO, The 
work! arts*! plantial to eollon in llu* \ear lu'giiining 
Aug. I, to IS, was eslnnateil ( pr«‘liniinary ) at 64,- 

875.000 acres. 

World Cottoasood Output. Aeeordnig li» a pr<!.SS 
reh'uso of the OHIiu* <4 lAu'cign Ay,rieullural Uo- 
lations, Nov, 8, I0*1S, tin* world lOl.S 4i) eotlon- 
set'il pnxiuetion was loree;ist at 13,740.000 short 
tons, eomimred vvilh 11,7.55,000 short tons in 1047- 
40 ancl llu* 10 y<'ar averagi* ( 1035 30) of 1 5,285, - 
000 .sliort tons, 3*h<* t4iu*f pi.uliu in" I'fiintries (wilh 
yi(‘Ids in .short tons) were; Imi*.! Si.iP', t», 001,000, 
hulia l,400,()()0 tons, China Oia huliie* Maneluiria) 

1.232.000, U.S.S.B. (Fun.iu* .md Asia) 1,250,000, 
Kgypt 020.000, Bia/il OV.l.OOO, Pakistan 530,000, 
Mexico 200,000, Arr.enlina 231,001), Uganda 128,- 
000, Tmlwy 120,000. 

COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. A l<unl g.ovom- 
inental ag^'uev <*slal»lish<‘d (1025) by llu' Stales, 
for ser\iei* lo tlu^ Stah'S, snpporh'd by tlie States, 
The (kmneil sc'rves as; A ch .niiig honst* thr infor- 
mation and rese;u’('h, si-i'\ing ihr 48 Slates; A 
nmdium for improving loyi'.IatiM- ami iidininislTa- 
live praetkres of Stale go\<‘rnnu*nls; An inslrnment 
for encouraging full eooperatuin among tin' Slates 
in the solution of iiil(*rstali‘ problems, both regional 
and national; and A nu'ans of faeililatiug and im- 
proving Federal-Stal(' rt'lalions. 

The CnniK'il is ctunpo.sed of eomniissions or eom- 
mith^es on mt(*rst!it<^ eonperation ('stablisluid in 
each of the 48 Stales. Thu Oonneil also serve.s as 
Uic .sccr<*lariat for the (JovernoiV Conf<*r<‘nf‘t\ the 
American Legislators’ Association, the National 
Association of Attonu'ys (;enei;il, the National As- 
sociation of Sccrctari(\s of Stalls (*t<.*. 

Betsides the central office lot'Uled in C.hii'ago (at 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, HI. the 
Council maintains ri'gional olfiet'S in Nc'W "iork, 
San Francisco, and Wa.shinglon, Major pub- 
lications of the Council include The Hook of Hie 
States (biennial), Stale CoovrnmctU (monllny), 
and the Washinfftoii Lefiishtirr liullclin (monthly). 

Officers; Pn'sidiail, (:o\<*rnor William Prt\ston 
Lane, Jr., Maryland; First Viee President, Chair- 
man of tlie Board, Senator Burton M. CJross, Maine; 
Executive Director, Frank Banc. 

COURT GAMES. Robert Grant, 3d, and J. Richards 
Leonard, New York stars, stood out in raocpiets 
competition, Grant capturing Iho national singles 
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championship and the Pell Cup for his biggest 
achievements of the campaign, while Leonard’s 
many conquests included triumphs in the U.S. dou- 
bles witli ]\lalc*()lin Kirkbride of Boston, Mass.; the 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet; the Canadian singles; and 
the Canadian doubles, in which he paired with 
Fred de Rham, anotlier New Yorker. 

In squash racquets, the United States won the 
Lapham International Trophy again. Stanley Pear- 
son, Jr., of Philadelphia emerged triumphant in the 
national championships, taking the singles and 
combining wilh Clunk's Brinlon of Philadelphia for 
the doubles. Other major national title winners in- 
cluded Al Ramsay of Cleveland, professional; 
George Waring of Boston, veterans; Dielil Mateer, 

Jr., of Haverford College, intercollegiate; Cecile 
Bowes of Philadelphia, women’s singles, and Peggy 
Scott of the Germantown (Pa.) Cricket Club and 
Mrs. Dudley Vail, Jr., of New York, women’s 
doubles. 

II. Robert Reeve of the Bayside Tennis Club of 
Long Island was among the year’s outstanding 
squash players and carried off the national singles 
squash tennis crown. Joseph Lordi of the New 
York A.C. won the national veterans’ title. 

Top event of the court tennis season was die 
meeting between Pierre Etchebaster, formerly of 
France, and James Dear of England in dieir chal- 
lenge match at the Racquet and Tennis Club in 
New York City. Etchebaster, truly an iron man in 
this sport, extended his reign as world champion 
to 20 years by turning back Dear, English tide- 
holder, by 7 sets to 4. 

United States singles honors were won by Ogden 
Phipps of Roslyn, L.L, who also teamed with Ala- 
stair B. Martin of Glen Head, L.L, for die national 
doubles title. — Thomas V. Haney 

CRETE. A mountainous island in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, forming the most southerly part of 
Greece. Crete is 160 miles long and from 6 to 35 
miles wide. Area, 3,235 square miles. Population, 
441,687 on Jan. 1, 1939. Chief towns: Canea (capi- 
tal), 26,604 inhabitants; Candia, 33,404, 

CRIMINOLOGY. In 1930, at the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and pur- 
suant to an act of Congress, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation began the Uniform Crime Report- 
ing program, collecting statistics on crime from law 
enforcement agencies diroughout the land and 
publishing them at regular intervals in booklets 
which were given nationwide distribution. Prior 
to tiiis time, unfortunately, there was no way to 
tell whether die problem of crime was worse in 
our day dian it was centuries ago. To limit the dis- 
cussion to the American scene — ^it is not even pos- 
sible to make a comparison of the present-day 
problem widi diat of two decades ago. 

In 1947, there were a total of 1,665,110 esti- 
mated serious crimes in die United States, The 
total for 1937, for example, was 1,415,816. Tliis 
number increased steadily diuring the prewar years, 
reaching a peak of 1,531,272 in 1941. When the 
nation went to war, crime rates began a slow de- 
cline. The total number of major offenses com- 
mitted dropped to a low of 1,381,681 for 1943. 
Then the backwash of war set in. The figures 
mounted steadily from 1943 until they reached an 
all-time high in 1946. 

An average day during 1947 saw 21 persons 
slain and 47 women raped. Each day in 1947 Mt 
205 persons feloniously assaulted, 159 robbed. 
Each day, 1,023 burglaries were cornmitted, 506 
automobues stolen and 2,585 larcenies reported. 


The first nine months of 1948, compared with 
the first nine months of 1941, the last peacetime 
year, show the continued seriousness of the crime 
problem. Aggravated assault is up 44 percent in 
1948; rape rose 34 percent; burglary is 21 percent 
higher; robbery, 17 percent higher; negligent man- 
slaughter, 6.5 percent higher; and murder in- 
creased 6.9 percent. Larceny showed only a 1.8 
percent rise and auto thefts declined 10 percent. 

Based on the wilful homicide figures for 1947, 
it is estimated that if the crime rate continues, ap- 

roximately 154,000 Americans will commit mur- 

er before they die, and they will murder ap- 
proximately 231,000 persons. It is estimated that 
during the next thirty years, 515,400 rapes will 
be committed and over 59 percent of these will 
be forcible in nature. It is further estimated that 
in the next tliirty years there will be 1,743,000 
robberies, 2,240,700 aggravated assaults, 11,203,- 
500 burglaries, 28,302,900 larcenies and 5,541,900 
auto thefts. 

The crime trends reflected by fingerprint arrest 
records received by the FBI re\’eal that America 
is still faced with a serious crime problem among 
youth. Figures for 1947 compared with 1946 re- 
flect a 21.4 percent increase in arrests of boys 18 to 
20 years of age and a 10.5 percent increase in ar- 
rests of boys under 21. This comparison reflects that 
there was a 6.6 percent decrease in arrests of girls 
under 21. In comparing the 1947 arrest records of 
young people with 1941, it is to be noted that 
there is a 4.1 percent increase in arrests of males 
under 21 and a 30.8 percent increase in arrests of 
females under 21. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency and adult 
lawlessness do not stem from any one source. 
Crime is as old as mankind and its roots are im- 
bedded in our whole culture. Progressive research, 
which considers the criminal or delinquent not 
only as an individual but also as a member of many 
groups — ^ihe community, the family, the work 
group, the play group and others — discovers that 
the individual has been provided with values and 
attitudes from these sections of social life and that 
his conduct among his fellow men is guided by 
such values and attitudes. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and other 
law enforcement agencies possess convincing evi- 
dence of factors vdiich pave the way for antiso- 
cial behavior. Many criminal careers have their 
beginnings in childhood and early youth. It is to be 
recalled that gangsterism was the scourge of the 
land in the period following tiie first World War. 
Many members of these gangs started on the road 
to crime by eng^ing in delinquent acts during 
their childhood. They graduated into the ranks of 
hoodlumism which reached into every walk of life 
through tile medium of powerful criminal syn- 
dicates. These gangs brutally victimized those who 
stood for law, order and decency. 

This situation led to a wholesome, aroused pub- 
lic wrath. Law enforcement at the time was not 
adequately equipped to meet the crisis. Local 
agencies were handicapped by limitations of juris- 
diction. The availability of high-powered auto- 
mobiles, fast trains, a network of national highways 
and other modes of travel, gave criminals a mobil- 
ity they had never before enjoyed. In many in- 
stances the equipment available to gang leaders 
was far superior to that at the command of law 
enforcement agencies. Federal agencies were 
powerless to render assistance because they had no 
jurisiction to investigate such crimes. 

In the 1930’s Congress passed a series of laws 
known as the Federal Crime Bills, giving the FBI 
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concurrent jurisdiction wilh local ajyom'ics in type's 
of crimes most fn'fiiuMilly comunttt'd ny {)rKaur/.t‘tl 
gangs or indivicliiiils operating on an inU'rstnte ba- 
sis. American law enforcc'nicnl on all levels th^vcl- 
oped a unity of purj)os(‘ and a<‘lion wliieh r<‘suked 
in an overwhelming victory against llu^ underworld 
before the advent of Wcu'ld War II brought ns la<a' 
to face with another acute, prohhnu. 

During the rec'cnt war years, AnuTicu was fa<‘cd 
with an unhealthy juvenil<^ dclimiuom’v prt»l>lein. 
In 1941, for example, ag(^ 19 puMloiniualod in tim 
frequcucy of arrests. In 19'12 and 19*12, age bS pr<‘- 
dominated. In 19*14 and lOl.'), ag<'. 17 led all other 
ago groups. In 1940 and 19*17, ag<‘ 21 was the 
leading ag(^ group. , . , , 

The patl<‘rn of (h'luKpu'nty found lt^rliU^ ground 
in the wliolesale shifting of rural aiid village pt)])*- 
ulalions to crowdcKl industrial an*as. The (auolional 
stresses hu'klenl to broktm honu\s, the ni)ro(4ing 
of establislu'd family praelie<‘S, the housing short- 
age, and the. lack <4" itHTealional fa('ililies produced 
unique and compli<‘aLe<I prohh'm.s among onr 
youth. Tlio spirit of warlimo ahaiwlou, tlu*. Ia<‘k of 
family responsihilily and the indillennicc <jf jnir- 
onts generally foret'd Usgions of yo\mgst<TS to the 
streets, for whalcwcr gnidaiiec limy coidd ohlain, 
as llicir iiarcnls spent leisure luaii.s seeking enjoy* 
nionl outside lla‘ family lu'arth. 

behind tlu‘ eotifines (jf the home (lu‘ road to 
d(4in(iiujncy Ixu’onu's <‘asy for ehiMren wlu> an* 
welcomed in disrepnlahkt danei* halls, gambling 
dons, and other in<*dia ol moral degradation. 'Du; 
prev<sntiou of crinx* luvoines a mockery nml<‘r our 
democTalie system when (‘<)rrui)li<m in .sonu* <'om- 
mnnitics is allowed to Sjh'J) into the. nmeliinery of 
daily life and sluu'klc juslitx*. Tlx* ])ow<*r of tlio 
venal politician to itilluenee the processes law 
onl‘orc(un<!ut accounts to some* d(‘gn'(^ for tiu* grav- 
ity of tlio criminal situation. Oorrujg luditieal an- 
ihority and inaaipulaling sehcnu'r.s lmv<* abusa^d, 
in many instances, tlu* worthwhile syslems of pa- 
roh? and probation. '‘J’his has resnU<‘d in forcing 
back upon society seoix's of rav'aging dtrsperadot^s 
who recogiii'/e no law hut llu'ir own. 

Thc\ real solution to the prol»lem of crime, is the. 
respoiLsibilily of (he Am<*ri<sm public. (Uti/.«*ns 
must dccidi^ wbut action shall he* taken against lint 
dives where <‘rim<‘ is l)r(‘d, against the .siihth* forms 
of (lisli(inc.slv and ob.scenity which elioke <*om* 
inunjli(‘s, and against tlu; <’oiTuption and vcnalitv 
in liigh places. It is the n.’spon.sihilily c»f each 
Anx^rican to see to it that youth is j)rovided with 
sufficient training in the hojncs, in the wbools, and 
in the churches in ord<?r that Ixnxjsly and dt*cvney 
will take tlu* plac<j of lawU‘SSu<‘ss. 

Prompt cU^tcclion, vigorous and quick prostH'u- 
tion> adccpULlo and ciTluin pmn,slmK‘ut fitted to 
the crime, the criminal, and tlio lUJeds of the <’oui- 
munity, .should be rcseogni/.cd us a program which 
constitutes a deJiniUj dcha-nait to tno eoininission 
of crimes and conlribultts to Gie. reduction of crime 
among all age groups. — John IihKJAU J Ioovku 

CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. Bol) Black, Rliode Island 
State star, captured thrixi of the major prizes in llic 
hill-and-dale sport, his grcialest vicjlory coming on 
November 27 at Detroit, Mioli., wlicfu Ixt annexed 
the national Amateur Athletic Union senior cluini- 
pionship by the unlx'licvabh* margin of two incites. 
Matching stride for stride; with Curtis Slone, de- 
fending champion from Vhila<l«-l[)hia, Black won 
by one one-lmiidn‘dlh of a second with a d<*sperat« 
hinge at the tape. The slendttr war veltiran from 
North Attleboro, Mass., was timed in 80 minutes, 
two seconds for the grind of apx>roximately six and 


one-riuarttT mih's. 'IVain honnr.s w<'re oaiHured hv 
*Miehigan Slate. 

Black’s other tith'S eanx* in the National Culle- 
giatf* Athh‘tic‘ As.s(u'iatinn and h»t(‘reellegiutc 
A.A.A.A. run.s, his time cif II) minutes 52 uud lliree- 
tenths .seenmis for the hmr milr N.d.A.A. tt‘st sluit- 
Irring, tlx* mark of 20:12.9 .M-t by dreg Hicc in 
1920. Black won the I,d.4 \ urn aflcT defeating 
Ilora<‘e Ashenfelter t»l I’nm State for the .S(‘(;ond 
yc'ur ill a row. 'IVam < lumj'i.m .hip*, in ])()tii colloge 
events wc'r«' won by Mx'lmvm Mal<\ giving the 
Spartau.s a sweep of majoi tram honors for 1948, 

The TUftiopdlil.tn A.A.tt. senior lilh* was won by 
Vietor Dyrgall c»t tlx* Millrose A. A., with tlx; Now 
York /V.d. team viel<»r, nvrj'^.dl had <'apliired the 
national A.A.U. 20 kilonx4er nm earlii r. the Boston 
A. A. lini.shing lirst lor tlx* team i»ri/,e. 

Manh.'iltan ( !olh‘ge ic'lanx d its metropolitan in- 
lereMlh“'.i.i!<- erowii altlmie'.h Bob Beuvr of dolum- 
bi.i led lunne llx‘paek, and Anuv’s harriiTs repeated 
ill ill.* Ill pt.e’^on il giiixl a.s St.mley Waterman of 
i ).i: (nimiili ;>l.:i.d lirst. In the initial eouip(*tilion 
ioi till M.dd-ln. Main ’fiopliy. Yah; di'fealcd 
Prineelon and liars .ml although Stanley Jolinson 
and Don Wiltreieli oi Bun«‘<'lon finished one-two, 

Boh 1‘ahixT of tlx* Umvei'.oy of Maivland .seta 
n‘eord <»f 19 ininules, *1(1 .seenuds for tlx; dollege 
Park, Md., eomse as lx* ]**n‘d his team to tlic 
Southern donfei‘(*m‘e title. \\*iseoiisin look VVe.stern 
doiif(‘rene<*. laun’Is as its aee haiiicT, Don dehr- 
mami, placed lirst. 

Sydney Wooderson, loruxT world mile king, 
.slarn*d abroad, svinniug the Kmdi'di crown after 
having defeah'd 'I'h) rissils in tlx* Southern domitios 
(Mni’lish) rata*. 9'he diiohross llauiers from 
domity 9’ipperary, nimiing. in lian* fe<>(, relahiod 
(lx; champlonshii> of Irelaiul, Pat Kil/gerald of the 
tith*liolders (iuishhig, iirst. 

'Hie classic lioston Marathon on April B) .served 
as tlx* iinal Ameritsin Olymnie Maratlioii tryout and 
( Jerard dott; of St. Ilyaeiullie, trochee, won by 2I5() 
yards. Johnny Kellt‘y of We.st Acton, Mass., ran 
lourlh, hut reversed the tables tm Si‘ptt*inher 12 in 
Nt'vv York when lx* e.irried olf tlu* national A.A.U. 
marathon crown, dote hehig lomtli on llial ooea- 
.sion. 'Pile Itsim lilh* was \\t»n by the Millrose A.A. 
Stx! OiAMcxi (Jamks, - d'lxiMAS V. Hanky 

CUBA. All islaml reimhlie of tlx* Wt*st Indx‘S, About 
out; fourth of the surface is loc.onl.iiiuius, llx*. re- 
muimlor Ix'ing composed id' lewhoai teiiaoes and 
gcaillc slojM*s. ’riu* climate is suldropitsil, with a 
rainy season from May to NostsnlxT. 

Ar©a ond Population, Arisi, *M,2I7 srpian; ruiles. 
Population, 5,129,009 ( BMT (*st.). Aluml 95 per- 
cent of Knropeau descent, the r<*sl mulalloes or 
Nc'grocfs, and a small iiereenlagt* of Asiatics, There 
are no Indians in dnha. Prtix'jjml cities: Havana 
(capital), Santiago, dxurme.i*., Malan/as. 

Education ond Ruligion. 'lix* ( ioiist it nt ion guaran- 
tees i’ret'dom of worship ami si'paration of dhurch 
and Stut(*. Homan ( latiioliehan is predominant 
Spanish is tlie oKieial langmigi*. About 70 per- 
cent of the population is litiTUte. Ht*eeiil stati.slicS 
(*stiniated a total srhool agt* population (7 to .14 
years) of 1,100.900. ol wixan over 95 percent were 
enrolled in .iljont (i.OOO primary seliools of all kinds, 
There are morn than 200 •.^•l■o^ld.l^v .schools of var- 
ious types, with an I'limlhix-ni of ni'urly 85,000 
students. 'Pin* Univer.ily ol Il.n.ma is the only 
eompleli; institution <»f higher lt*arning, with about 
15,000 ,slnd(*uls. 

Production, duban economy rests mainly on .sugar* 
tobacco, and minerals, dollee, eoeou, c‘<*reals, and 
fruits are also grown. With some 2.S million ucros 
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devoted to sugar cane, Cuba’s record 1947 crop 
of 52,500,000 short tons of cane yielded 6,450,000 
short tons of sugar and 299,400,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses. Total value of the crop was 
about $700,000,000. The United States bought 76 
percent of the 1947 crop at a fixed price. Antici- 
pated crop in 1948 was about 5,900,000 short tons 
of sugar. 

Some 155,624 acres are devoted to tobacco: 
these yielded 84,700,000 lb. in 1946; 78,200,000 
lb. in 1947. The 1947-48 crop has been limited to 
53,800,000 lb. Coffee production totaled 556,000 
bags (of 60 kilos) in 1947-48. Since 1946 its ex- 
port has been forbidden by decree. Fruit and vege- 
tables rank third in commercial importance; 210,- 
000 short tons of pineapples was produced in 
1947-48, of which some 87 percent were export- 
ed. Vegetable production includes tomatoes, lima 
beans, okra, and avacados; exports for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 31, 1948, totaled 47,750,000 lb. 

Tlio country has a well developed cattle indus- 
try (3,844,158 head of cattle in 1945), sufficient 
for domestic consumption and a small amount of 
export. Mineral production includes manganese, 
copper, iron, chromium, nickel, and asphalt. Cuba 
has a wide pngc of consumer goods industries, 
such as textiles, cotton and rayon piece goods, 
ropes, paint, shoes, cement, beer, rum, cigars, cig- 
arettes, and agricultural tools. In general, 1948 
was a year of great economic prosperity. 

Foreign Trade. Total 1947 exports were valued at 
$746,592,325; imports at $519,890,402; a substan- 
tial increase in the favorable trade balance over 
1946. The United States furnished 74 percent of 
Cuba’s imports and took 67 percent of her exports. 
Cuba’s favorable trade balance continued until 
September, 1948, when imports exceeded exports 
by some $4 million. 

Finance. Budget estimates for 1947 placed reve- 
nue at 349 million pesos; expenditure at 200 mil- 
lion pesos. (U.S. dollar equals 1.00 peso). Failure 
of C<mgrcss to enact the 1948 budget, calling for 
an expenditure of 234,5 million pesos, resulted in 
the de facto adoption of the 1947 budget. Currency 
in circulation on Dec. 31, 1947 totaled 467 million 
pesos; bank deposits, 474 million pesos; gold re* 
ser\'cs, 290 million pesos. There is no exchange 
or import control in Cuba, but tlie Government in- 
stituted some measures to regulate the export of 
currency. 

Transportation. The country has 3,653 miles of 
railroad and 2,324 miles of highways and roads. 
Motor vehicle registration indicated nearly 50,000 
cars, or approximately one vehicle for every 100 
persons, Cuba has 1,000,000 radio receivers, 84 
radio stations and 70,000 telephones. Air trans- 
portation is provided by international companies, 
while domestic firms fly the lines witliin the re- 
public. 

Government. Under tlie Constitution of 1940, 
Cuba is a centralized republic of 6 provinces, with 
a scmi-parliamentary form of government. Legisla- 
tive power rests in a bicameral Conmess, a Senate 
composed of 54 members (elected for a 4-year 
term), and a House of Representatives (elected for 
four years, one for each 35,000 inhabitants). The 
President, elected for four years, is assisted by a 
Council of Ministers who are politically responsible 
to Congress. Dr. Carlos Prio Socarrds was elected 
President on June 1, 1948 and took office on Oc- 
tober 10. 

Events, 1948. Early in January, political attention 
was focused on the Orthodox Aut4nticos headed by 
Senator Chibds, who had withdrawn from Presi- 
dent Crau San Martin’s party. The opposition was 


trjdng to form a united front and names were men- 
tioned for their presidential candidate. Some were 
looking toward Florida, where ex-]^esident Ful- 
gencio Batista was residing, and tiere were rumors 
that he would acth'ely participate in the campaign. 
Batista finally agreed to run for Senator for the 
Liberal Party, and gave this group his support. 

Among the Autenticos were three or four can- 
didates for the nomination, but the great question 
was what action President Grau would take. The 
Cuban Constitution prohibits reelection, but there 
was talk of a constitutional amendment to allow 
him to succeed himself. An agreement was later 
reached and Dr. Carlos Prio Socarrds was nomi- 
nated presidential candidate for the Autentico 
Party, witli President Grau’s endorsement. During 
the election campaign no serious incidents were 
registered, although it was marked by violent lan- 
guage and mutual accusations. 

Before elections, tlie political forces were divided 
into four main coalitions: the Autentico Party, in 
an alliance with the Republicans, supported Prio 
Socarras; the Liberals and Democrats, backed Dr. 
Ricardo Nunez Portuondo; the so-called Orthodox 
Autenticos ( Partido del Pueblo Cubano ) with Sen- 
ator Eduardo Chibas; and the Communists (So- 
cialist Popular Party) who had nominated Senator 
Juan Marinello. 

Victory of Prio Socarras, Elections were held in 
an orderly way on June 1, with an unusually high 
number of ballots cast. The Autenticos received an 
overwhelming majority and Dr. Prio Socarras was 
elected. Noteworthy was the large number of votes 
(320,000) received by Senator Chibas. The Com- 
munists lagged behind with only 140,203 votes. 
Prio Socarrds, a lawyer, served as Prime Minister 
and Minister of Labor during the Grau administra- 
tion. 

Shortly before his inauguration on October 10, 
he announced his first Cabinet, among whom it is 
important to mention Carlos Hevia, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Hevia, one of the few Latin Ameri- 
can graduates of the U.S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, has been active in politics for a number of 
years. The appointments of Dr. Alberto Oteiza as 
Minister of Public Health and Dr. Aureliano San- 
chez Arango as Minister of Education were well 
received; the former is President of the Cuban 
Medical Association, the latter a well-known pro- 
fessor at Havana University. 

Labor Crisis. A serious split continued to exist 
within the C.T.C. ( Cuban Confederation of Work- 
ers ) . It was caused by groups who either preferred 
to follow the Communist political line, or were 
adherents of the government party. This situation 
was aggravated by labor protests and strikes moti- 
vated by conflicts with employers. There was un- 
rest among the sugar and railroad workers, an espe- 
cially serious strike of textile operatives, and a 
strike of streetcar conductors of Havana. The most 
important strike was the one caused by the in- 
crease, in September, of the bus fare in Havana; 
from 5 to 10 cents. There were public protests en- 
livened by tlie intervention of University students 
who overturned some of the buses, after having 
requested the passengers to alight. 

New Government Platform. On October 10, Presi- 
dent Prio Socarras was formally inaugurated and 
his political platform sununarized as follows: re- 
spect for die democratic principle of separation of 
power; creation of a National Bank; creation of 
a Labor Code, civil liberty program, and measures 
against inflation and black market; intensification 
of agricultural production and the creation of 
agrarian cooperatives. 
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Infemafional Front. President Prio Scx.'arras stated 
he would continue! Pr(\sident (^rau^s forenjitu policy 
and would plodjjc! his country to the eic'IVuse of 
democracy. Cuba took an active part in lln‘ Ninth 
InUT-Anioricim Conference of Auua’icau Stall's 
held at Bogota, Colombia, in April (s(*o Pan Ammu- 
ICAN ACTIVlTlKs). — MllilUja. JouidN 

CURASAO. A territory in the Netherlands West In- 
dies comprising two grouns of islands 500 miles 
apart. One group, just north of Vi'ney.uela, ineludes 
Aruba (69 sq. mi., pop. 80,158); Bonairi! (05 sij. 
mi,, pop. 5,500); and Curavao (210 .s<|. ini., pop. 
88,323). The oIIkt group, just east of the Virgin 
Islands, includes Saha (5 sq, mi., pop. 1,148); St. 
Eustalius (7 sq. ml., pop. 070); and tlu! southern 
part of St. Martin (17 sq. ini,, pop. J,600). 'I’oial 
area: 408 square miles. Population (Ian. 1, 1047): 
136,733 (1048 est., 180,000). Capital: Willemstad 
(pop. 30,678 in J047) on the island of (luravao. 

Production and Trade. 4110 refining of importiHl 
crude oil is the chief industry, and 11 1,782,042 
barrels of refined oil wore exported in Ii) i0. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of caleium phosphatt' ar<' 
produced yearly. Other products an’ straw hats 
and salt. Foreign trade ( 1045); 472,801,122 g.nihl- 
ers; exports 442,615,122 guihh’rs. 

Govornment. Budget esIiinaU’s (1018); rev<‘ini<‘ 
88,834,758 guilders (1047; 81,880,028 guihh’rs); 
expeuditun! 37,714,886 guiltliTS ( 1047; 2i),V88,l08 
guilders). Curacao is a(liniiiisl<‘n‘<l by a governor 
assisted by a council of 5 nuanlx’rs and a Sl;U<*s 
Council of 15 meinlx^rs ( 10 elected and 5 nomi- 
nated). Governor; P, A. Kast<!el 

CUSTOMS, Bureau of. A sonu’what smaller vohmx’ of 
imports accoinpani(?d by a rodnetioti in rales of 
duly resulted in smaller customs colhu'tions during 
1948 than for cither of the two proctsling fiscal 
years. Of the $542,078,400 total coIKicUkI in 104B, 
$425,825,064 consisted of dulu’s and <JtIu!r eustonw 
collcetions, $112,880,826 of inttu'ual mvenuc taxi!s 
on imported distilled liquors and wines, and tlu! 
balance of licad tax<‘S on incoming inmiijrrauts and 
various other collections for other govcnimeutul 
agencies. 

The lower volnino of imports was in part dtu? to 
the high Iev<!l of pri(‘(‘s, so that tlx! total value’ of 
imporUxl materials, $6,271,580,000, was tiu’ gnsit- 
cst in the history of tluj Customs Servict*. 'I’he r<‘- 
diictiou in ihc rates of <luty was tlx! r<'sult of 
General Agreement on TurifTs and Trad(’ ix-goliatrd 
at Geneva in 1947, a considitrable portion ol which 
became eftcctive Jan. 1, 1948, with subs«Mpi<*nt 
reductions in rates of duly on other arliclt’s us other 
signatory nations agreesd to the pact. In some in- 
stances rates of duty were cut the full 50 p^mmt 
of the existing rate which had already been reduc’cd 
50 percent from tlic original rate under iho 4 ariff 
Act of 1930. 1 Ins ma<lo the now rates only one- 
fourth of the rales spcjcifiofl by the tariff act. 1’luit 
this reduction in rates produced no greaUn- vohmw 
of importaHons than it did was duc! in part to the 
high unit prices and in part to the ('on tinned s(*ar- 
city abroad of goods for which the dcimiud in the 
Ajaencan market was greatest. In addition, .some 
of tlie most important tjQios of goods from the 
revenue viewpoint, such as raw wool, ciicouiitcn-cl 
a slower Ammcan market than during citluir of 
the two prMedmg years, and on other oommodiiics, 
such as disblM liquors, the reduced demand was 
accompamed by sharp reductions in rales of duty. 

Custoim activities as a whole wore at a .somc- 
vdmt higher More automobiles 

and buses crossed the border than ever before in 
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stafwl Customs hi.storj-, and mori' im-oiiIc i.iitiw/l a 
U nited Stales hv %.nions means than ever bcftvw 

made in 


than at any time m the historv of the com 
Sei/nres o( tm-rehandise as a r<'snlt of alU'iimts tn 
.smuggle Ml t■nl.d, l.v retuniiiif' tourists and for 
iiIlK'r (•ii'.Ii.ne. rein.iined at a high level 

eoiisi<lrj.d,K .•r.liM.T the mmiher of sei/urM 
mad(* during lli‘“ pirvifti*; vexr. 'rix' 

1 !) 1 « were elli . |. d I,iimtI> i/y regular enstoms ‘o^ 
eer.s sme<i the loree ol mohile iialrolmen along the 
(.aiuuhau horder w.is di-shamled when the yearbe 
gan and a .similar foiee of iMtrolmen along the 
Me.\iean Isirder was ilemoiiili/ed as the year eiwlB/l 
Dill! to the estahlislniienl ol new roads or new 
htssinesses, customs stations were .v.l:ihli!ilied diirl 
ing the ye.tr at Morgan ( lily, I,onisiana; Dremerlon 
and I’orl Oreliard, W.ishinglon: ’laKn Inlet. Alaska” 
Ksteonrl, (.)nehee: anil ltoi|uillas, •|•eva.s. while the 
.slalions at (.hieliee. Cmiada, ami i’eriv’s Mill New 
lork. were diseonlinned. C. A.' l•'n^:^;MAN 

CYPRUS. Urilish island eohniy in the e.niiern Misl- 
ileir.u.ean 10 miles from the eoast of A.sia Minor 
and (jil i.nies Iron, .Sjr,a. Area: .•{..'•.r;! Minare miles. 
lo|ml.,-,e„ (It III eensns): .lall.H.I (exelnding 
inihl.iiy lorees). of whom ttfil.lil!) were Creek 
Orthodox and NO,, '“>■18 Moslems. Cliief eities; Nf. 



lx, Ihcic is a sepanUe cdui'atinnal sv.slcm for<*iich 
rchgxiu. Cnx'k, q’miish, and Mngli.sh arv, tlio offi- 
cial lungttagcs, 

Production oncl Trado. 'llu’ coualrv'.s (XHXuxay is 
h;is(*d on agricuittm’. Cliiid' prn<hx*t'i ( 1946 svmM 
wheal ( 2 , 206,492 huslu'ls). b.iil.-y ( 2 , 288,975 
I)uslx 4 s), V( 4 chc,s, olivx'S, (Mroli.s, poiatoi’s, raisins, 
cotton, ch<H!S(‘, flax, hemp, t'itros IVulis, atul oil. 
Wmc prodiu’iinii ( 1946 ): 8 , 875.576 gallons. Miu- 
crals produced inchxh* iroti pyrilt's, a,slu‘.sl(»s, gyp- 
.suui, muher, aixl chrome (‘omu’utratc’S. Foreign 
A'mS.I 8 I, 88 I (lirsl 6 months 
of 1948 , 'Sib;h /8 499 ); (‘xporls .JM . 202,800 (first 
6 month.s ol 1948 , ,U 1 , 981 , 01 1 ). 

Govornmont. Budget estimates for 1948 placed 
r(!V<fnuo at £4,444,4t)6 ( 1947; .1:8,5.50,708); cx- 
pcndiliin! al .1:4,856,97 1 ( 1 947; SI 8,51 0,868 ). 
1 tihlic debt (Jan, I, 1947), 4:8,274,688. Aduiinis- 
Irauoa ot llx’ t’(»Iony rests with a go\<‘rnor as-slsUtd 
by an Kxf’eiilivo (xamcil and a newly nx’stahlished 
l^egislalun!. A new (lonstittition for Cyprus was 
ihe Consultativt! Ass(*ml>!y on May 21, 
1948. Governor; Lord Winstix*. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A n’puhlk! in (’entral Fairopc 
ojminoscd ol two related Slav mttions: (1) luc 
C//.<!clis of Bolxjmia, Moravia, and Silesia in the 
ii^id (2) tlu! Slovaks of Slovakia in the cast, 
lotal ansa, 49,830 scpiarc milf.s; t(4al population 
(esl. July 1, ip‘18), I2.:J:t8.()iH). The decline in 
iy)l)ulalion of about two million sinct* llic end of 
the war, in spite of a larg<! natural iix’retisc, is ac- 
counttid for by the expulsion of the ,Sud(flcii Ocr- 
mans. Capital, Praha (Prague), 921,800 (1947). 
Other nnporlant cities: Brno (Briinn)> 266,000; 
Moravska Ostrava, 172,000; Bratislava, 166,000; 
Hmi (Pilsen), 126,000. Vital sl;iiisiics in 1947 
(rate per 1,000); births, 28.8; di’alhs, JI.9, 

Education and RoHgion. Tlx’ population is predom- 
inantly Catliolic, an estimated 9,800,000 of whom 
arc Roman Calholic. and 900,000 memljcrs of tlie 
Czechoslovak Church. 
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During 1948, the universities had a total en- 
rollment o£ 50,755 students. A total of 1,056,874 
students attended 11,482 elementary schools, and 
387,909 studcmls were enrolled in 1,955 high 
schools in 1945. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief industry, with 
41 percent of the total land area under cultivation. 
About one third of the population is engaged in 
fanning and forestry. Principal crops in 1947 were; 
wheat and rye, 2,716,400 tons; ofiier grain crops, 
2,141,180 tons. Meat production averaged 36,000 
tons and butler production 1,600 tons monthly in 
1947. Livestock (1947 estimate): catde, 3,941,000; 
swine, 2,940,000; goats, 1,113,000; and horses, 
651,000. 

The number of factories in 1947 was 19,695. 
Of diese 2,286 wore textile mills; 2,588 glass works 
and stone factories; 1,789 food production; 1,164 
furniture and wood manufacture; 2,827 machinery 
and metals. Number of industrial workers (1947): 
textile, 189,100; glass and stone, 109,900; food, 
65,000; wood, 44,500; machinery and metals, 412,- 
000 . 

Industrial production, in metric tons (1947): 
coal (bituminous), 16,216,000; lignite, 22,362,000; 
iron ore, 1,363,000; pig iron, 1,422,000; steel, 
2,286,000; copper and alloys, 6,000; lead and al- 
loys, 8,000; phosphate fertilizers, 344,000; nitrate 
fertilizers, 132,000; soda, 89,000; staple fiber, 14,- 
000; rayon, 4,000; hollow glass, 120,000; plate 
glass, 126,000; small glassware, 8,000; kaolin, 608,- 
000; sanitary ceramic appliances, 5,000; paper, 
227,000; cotton yarn, 59,000; worsted yam, 7,000; 
carded yarn, 24,000; llax yarn, 9,000. Timber sawn, 

2.965.000 cubic meters; plywood, 51,000 cubic 
meters; veneer, 6,485,000 square meters. Produc- 
tion of footwear, 50 million pairs. Production of 
electricity, 6,663 million kwh in 1947, 

Foreign Trade. Exports (28,609 million crowns) 
and imports (28,633 million crowns) balanced al- 
most evenly in 1947, as compared with 10,308 mil- 
lion crowns of imports and 14,280 million crowns 
of exports in 1946. 

In Prague on December 12 there was announced 
a 4,500 million crown textile deal with the Soviet 
Union, under which die U.S.S.R. will supply 45,- 
000 tons of raw cotton and will receive 8,000 to 

10.000 tons of finished textile products from Czech- 
oslovakia in payment. Other agreements, on wool, 
camel hair, flax fiber, jute, animal hair, and skins, 
contributed to making this die largest single deal 
in the history of Czechoslovak foreign trade. 

Government. A new Constitution, replacing that 
of 1920, went into effect on June 10, 1948. It con- 
centrates all power in the 300-man National As- 
sembly. Klement Gottwald, a Communist, was 
elected President of die republic on June 14, 1948. 
Antonin Zapotocky, also a Communist, is Premier 
(for details, see below under Events). 

Events, 1948. For the second time in a decade, 
Czechoslovakia lost her democratic liberties and 
was submerged under a totalitarian regime by the 
will of a foreign power. What Nazi Germany had 
done to die litde country in 1938-39, Communist 
Russia did to it again ten years later, except that 
no changes of the territorial status quo were in- 
volved, as yet. In every odier respect, Czechoslo- 
vakia by the end of 1948 was as thoroughly sub- 
jugated to the policies and to the ideolo^ of 
Soviet Russia as it had been to those of die Tliird 
Reich, immediately prior to the outbreak of World 
War 11. It is true that Moscow’s interventiem in 
CzechoslovaJcia’s internal affairs was not nearly as 
overt and brutal as had been Hitler’s, yet die final 
result was practically the same. Where the Nazis 


had conquered by the mere display of overwhelm- 
ing military might, the Russians triumphed through 
a political maneuver, Trojan Horse style, that made 
riit.ir's tittli column pale by comparison. 

The Five Days That Shook Prague. Ever since the 
Czechoslovak Government, in a fluny of inde- 
pendent action, had attempted to join the Marshall 
Plan, in July, 1947, it was clear that the Kremlin 
would take no further chances with the coalition 
regime then in power in Prague. When Communist 
Premier Klement Gottwald came back from Mos- 
cow, where he had been called on the carpet for 
his government’s stand on the Marshall Plan, he 
knew that he must get rid of his bourgeois coalition 
partners at die first opportunity. 

That opportunity arose in mid-February, 1948. 
For some time, the non-Communist members of 
Gottwald’s Cabinet had shown lestiveness at the 
complete control exercised over die national police 
by the Communist Interior Minister Vaclaw Nosek. 
On February 13 they demanded that Nosek recall 
his appointment of several more Communists to key 
police posts. 

When Nosek failed to take notice of die demand, 
aldiough it was backed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of Parliament, and Premier Gottwald also re- 
fused to take action, twelve non-Communist mem- 
of the Cabinet resigned in protest on February 20. 

Thus began the dramatic sequence of events 
which came to be known as the “Five Days.” Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the Cabinet 
crisis, the Communists organized mass demonstra- 
tions througliout the country. Addressing a huge 
rally in Prague, Premier Gottwald denounced the 
twelve menibers of his government who had re- 
signed as “agents of foreign reaction,” and vowed 
diat they would never be permitted to return to 
their posts. He publicly demanded that President 
Benes let him form what he called a “people’s gov- 
ernment,” in other words a Cabinet composed of 
Communists and their sympathizers only. Benes 
replied tihat while he recognized the right of the 
Communists, the strongest party in Parliament, to 
head the Government, he could not approve the 
formation of a Cabinet excluding some of the other 
important groups. 

On February 22 the executive council of the 
Communist-led General Federation of Labor inet 
and direw the full weight of the trades^ union 
movement behind Gottwald’s demands. “Action 
committees” were formed witli a view to solving 
the crisis by direct, revolutionary action. The next 
day, the Prague headquarters of the National So- 
cialist party was occupied by heavily armed police, 
as otlier police units marched through the streets 
of Prague with automatic rifles at the ready. From 
Interior Minister Nosek came a statement that the 
National Socialist party (President BeneS’ own 
group) had planned an armed revolt against the 
state. 

On February 24 the “action committees” formed 
by the Communists, with the blessing of Premier 
Gottwald and under the protection of Nosek’s 
police, practically took over the administrative 
machinery. They seized all ministries formerly run 
by non-Communists, searched the headquarters of 
other political groups, including the allied Social- 
Democratic party’s, and occupied opposition news- 
paper plants. The General Confederation of Labor 
announced plans for a general strike should BeneS 
ersist in his refusal to appoint the Government 
emanded by Gottwald and the Communists. 

By the morning of February 25 the Communists 
were in physical control of practically all govern- 
ment agencies, communications, industrial plants, 
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streets and public sqxtiires. In the early aft<»rn<)<)u 
tlieir marching columns converg<‘cl on llu' W<*n- 
ceslas Square in Prague for a cleeisivo slunv of 
strength. At about 4 o’clock, gave in to lb<' 

Comnuinists’ clamor and llin^ats, which atnount(‘tl 
to an ultimiituni. In Gottwalcls own words, tin*. 
President *'did not arrive at his d<‘<‘ision c^asily,” 
but *‘had to accept the will of th<* peoph^.” 

The new Gevcrninenl, winch licneS thus reluc- 
tantly approved, was coninosc'd c'xelnsivt^ly of Goin- 
munists and f(‘Ilc)W-lva\'ofors, with one notable <‘x- 
ception; Jan Masaryk, son of llu» ftmnd<T atul first 
President of Clzochoslovakia, again aeoeplod the 
post of Foreign MinisUn*. 

The Coniinunisi co\ip bad strong r(W(‘rberations 
tbroughoiil the world, Wliih* Moscow reioic<i<l> 
though disclaiming all responsilulily for whal had 
hapiKUiod, the western <l(‘inocra<‘i<‘S d<^plor<*d and 
condeniiud iho events in Prague. W<^rhl opinion 
was imanimoiLS in its vcrdi<‘l: fhos<* (*V('n(.s' had 
boon inspired, if not aeliv<‘ly <lir<‘t‘t(‘d, by tin* 
Kronilhi. It was not so g<aierally undcustood, per- 
haps, that 0/.eclu).slo\ akia, one of the truly demo- 
cratic nalhms of Fnropc, had falh‘n a victim to the 
“cold war.” But for th<‘ r<‘lcull<‘ss d<^t(Tioralion in 
Russia’s relations with (he W(\sl«»rn powers, and 
worldwide f^^ars of a u<‘W armed conflicl, Hn.s.sia 
might have tolerated tlu' denioeralieally eons!itutt*d 
regime in Prague, at least for soiru* time. 'Plie Sovi(‘l 
riiksrs, in tliis cas(‘, wesro not so immh coneenu'd 
with '\'omininii/iiij»” lh<^ (>/('eh(».slovak people a.s 
tiny were with (’slahlishing a strongly ludd eeo- 
noiuie and niililary outiiost in iht! luvirt of Murope. 
(See CON-TMUNISMT.) 

Death of Masaryk. What mad<‘. Jan Masaryk, a 
tested d(‘mocrat with an incli.spulahly "‘w<'st'<*rn” 
frame of mind, accept an important role in an oth- 
erwise all-Conummist regime? For thw^e W(‘<^ks a 
pu'/zlc’d world tried to figure otit this (uiignia. Then 
tlu; ohiccl of all this wondering and guessing endc.(l 
the. (Miigma by substituting an even greater mys- 
tery: ho committed suicide, without leaving any 
conclusive clue as to his real rnotivcf. 

^ But, was it really suicide? According to the. offi- 
cial version, Masaryk on thci morning of March 10 
— the day he was due for Ins first app(‘aranec in 
Parliament as Foreign Minist<?r in the new Gov<»rn- 
ment — leaped from the bathroom window of his 
apartment on tlie third floor of tlie Foreign Office 
in Prague. The sole explanation of this startling act 
offered by the Gottwald Go^'f*rmnent was that 
Masaryk had taken his life in dcjspair over the re- 
proaches addressed to him by former friemds in 
England and Ainerica, who resented liis collabora- 
tion with the new regime* 

Masaryk’s suicide — ^for, in the absence of any 
evidence to substantiate rumors of foul play, one 
cannot but accept this version — produced an even 
greater shock in the outside world than that of the 
‘Five Days.” In Washington, Secretary of State 
George Marshall commented; “The alffair today of 
Masaryk . . . indicates very plainly what is going 
on. It is a reign of terror in Czechoslovakia,” This 
was the keynote of press comments and utterances 
of leading statesmen tliroughout the world. 

More Czedioslovak diplomatic representatives 
broke with the new regime in Prague. (The am- 
bassadors in Washington and Ottawa already had 
resigned after the Communist coup in February). 
At Lake Success, the Czechoslovak delegate to the 
United Nations, Jan Papanek, not only cut connec- 
tions with Prague but moved to bring the Moscow- 
mspired change of regime before the Security 
Council. When the Secretary General refused to 
accept the note from Papanek, who by resigning 


his post had b<*fouu'. a privat<* citizvti, the delegt 
of (Ihilo moved to hav(» the matter put on I 
Gouneirs ag<’n(la. How<'V{*r, tin* \V<\stern powe 
lacking [H*siti\‘e e\idene<‘ ni Itussian inlerv(*uti 
ill tin* ( !.'fc!i(isln\ .ik (M’lsis. gav<* only half-heart 
support to till* (Ihih'.in eharg<*s and nothing cai 
of tin* (Ionnc*il (h'bati*. 

A New Constitution, and an **Ehetion.” The n€ 
(Joltwald Governnu'iit, now mon* Immogoneo 
than ever afh‘r Vlailimir Ghaneulis, a (.'oinmuir 
.symp.iihi/ri', had tak<‘n over the lon'ign miiiisli 
immediately S(‘l about revising the t'onstitutinu 
a sen.s<‘ that opene<l the <loor to totalitarianism. C 
May 9, the draft of the new fumlamental eharl 
was ruiIroad<'d throny.h Parlianu'ul and then pr 
.sente<l tf) the rresideut for his signature, ikaii 
iiuiiH'di.ilclv ma<l<* known his unwillini'.nrss t,o sij: 
a iloeuiueut la<*king an ad<'(piat(‘ division of i^ovvo, 
and .snilieiently giiaranle«‘d eivil rights, and ho o 
f<'r<‘d to resign. lloweviT, he was prt‘v:n‘Ied iimm h 
tlu* CJoverum<*nl to wail until all<T tlu* new 
S(‘t^ for May Jit). 

‘riu* pr<*pa rat ions for, and modalitiis of this elo( 
turn followed a palt<*rn already lainiliar in Faster 
Europe, Instead of Ixang able to makt* his (‘hoic 
among a varu*ly of eompeting p<jlitii*al parties, o 
in the past, llu* Gy.(*<'h or Slovak voi(*r on May S 
was confronl<‘d with a single slate of eantlidate 
nominated by tlu* aeluni eonnnittees. Out of lU 
total list <»f eandidati’s ff»r llu* dOO inember Parlia 
inonl, 211 \V(*re (loimmmisls and tlu^ rcanaincle 
sympathizers. 

The <)nly opportunity that was all'orded th 
vot'<*rs for c‘.\pressing, disappnwal of tim single slate 
or any part of it, was to turn in a wlnU* ballot* Sev 
eral w<‘('ks b<*f(uv the eleetion, sonr<‘t*s (’loS(* to th< 
(Jovernnu‘ni fore<*asl that the “National Front” ai 
tlu^ siugli* list of eamlidales wa.s ealh'd, woultl go 
00 p<‘r(*<*nt of llu* volt*. VVIu»n tlu* r<‘lmns wiirc in 
this forecast turned out to havt* l>e<Mi renxukahlj 
accurate, for the Iksl got HO.ti p<‘reenl <t| tlie valic 
vot<iS east. Ac'cording to tlu* ollit'ia! Iigurt*s roknisec 
by the Ministry of Intt*rlor on May Bl, 0,431,- 
603 persons voted for the r<‘gim(*, and 772, 29£ 
against it. 

Benei Resigns^-^nd Dies. Imnuxlialtdv after the 
poll, reports from various souret*s iu<Ik*aU^cl that 
the Prt'sident would resign. While llu^ opposition 
looked to such a move as a g(‘sluro of protest, Gov- 
eniment cird(*s t‘il(*d ill ht*idlh as the r<Jason. Ac- 
tually both sid(\s were corre(*t. li(*iu*J» had been a 
very siek man for some tiim* and llus march of 
events obviously did nothing to impnwo his state 
of health. However, wlu*n the lV<\siclont finally 
stepped down, ho left no doubt us to bis eoinpelling 
motive. 

On June 7, one day b(‘fore llu* deadline for the 
presidential signature, B(*noS announced las resig- 
nation. In a l<‘ll(T to Fr<*mi<‘r Gottwald, lui confirmed 
what previously had b(u:n rumor(*d: that his deci- 
sion had been taken as early as May 4. “Wo have 
discussed at that time this dt‘oision of mine in con- 
nection with the probhun of tlie ovcir-all political 
situation,” he wrote, and went on, “I also an- 
nounced to you that my doctors recommended to 
me that I take into consideration the recent state 
of my health," 

In the afternoon of that day the Cabinet, after 
accepting BencS' resignation, empowered Gottwald 
to sign laws, including the new constitution. He 
promptly did so the following day* On June 10, the 
new Parliament convened in Prague and four days 
later it elected Gottwald President, as had been 
expected. Antonin Zapotocky, Communist Deputy 
Premier in the former Cabinet and bead of the 
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General Confederation of Labor, was picked to suc- 
ceed Gottwald as Premier, 

In the meantime, former President BeneS had re- 
tired to his country estate at Sezimovo Usti, where 
his condition continued to worsen rapidly. After 
suffering a tliird stroke, he died at 6:10 p.m. on 
September 3, at the age of 64. Ilis passing brought 
forth an outburst of national sorrow unmatched 
since the death of the elder Masaryk. Tlie Commu- 
nist heads of the new regime could not but partici- 
pate in tlio universal tribute. A week of official 
mourning was proclaimed and a state funeral was 
held on Scplcniber 8. In order to guard against all 
contingencies, the ceremony was surrounded by an 
unprecedented display of armed might. Heavily 
armed military, police and Communist militiamen 
watched over every phase of the funeral procession, 
as 250,000 paid their last homage to a truly beloved 
president. His body was laid to rest in a simple 
grave at Sozirnovo Usti, as ho had requested. 

BeneS’ death, following so soon after his resigna- 
tion, removed the last moral as well as political 
obstacle to the establishmnet of a Communist dic- 
tatorship. There being no longer any possibility of 
organized opposition at home, scores of prominent 
Czech i)oliticians fkid abroad to organize resistance 
movements in Paris, London, and Now York. On 
Scptenilxjr JO, Hubert Ripka, former Minister of 
Foreign Trade, announced the formation of a 
"Counc'il of Free Czechoslovakia” in Paris, which 
had all the Irinimings of a new government-in-exile. 

M<‘anwhile, tlio new regime was busy uncovering 
alleged for<a*gn spy plots and purging its armed 
forces of suspected Western sympathizers. On Sep- 
tember 22 an Army captain was sentenced to death 
as a British spy. Three days later, several arrests 
and convictions of alleged U.S. secret agents were 
announced by the Pragtio regime. Discovery of an- 
other ‘Vidospread underground plot” resulted in 
heavy jail sentences for fifty persons on October 8. 
Early in December, Premier Zapolocky, at the head 
of a large delegation, paid a state visit to Moscow, 

He was received by Stalin on December 8. Secrecy 
surrounded tlie subject and scope of the talks. 

— ^Joachim Joesten 

DAMS. Among the basic studies of dams made this 
year are those relating to compaction of earth 
dams, tlie studies of percolation, and structural 
analyses of foundations. Research has been an- 
nounced which will utilize the analogy of the flow 
of viscous fluids between parallel plates to de- 
termine flow of water through permeable founda- 
tion material. The development of satisfactory pro- 
cedures for allocating costs of multiple-purpose hy- 
draulic projects has been reported. 

Excavations for the founciations have been made 
for the Davis Dam, sixth of a series bmlt by Fed- 
eral agencies for control of waters of the lower 
Colorado River. It will be a 3,800,000 cu. yd. 
rolled-earth rock-filled dam, and will cost $70 mil- 
lion. It will provide 1,700,000 acre feet of storage 
for regulation and will permit development of 
225,000 kv-a of power. It is located between Hoo- 
ver Dam and Parker Dam. The Utali Construction 
Company was the low bidder in 1946 when work 
was resumed following the war. 

Construction of several new dams forming an es- 
sential part of the Grand Coulee Irrigation Project 
of the U.S. Reclamation Bureau made progress 
during the year 1948 ( ground was broken for the 
great dam and power plants in December, 1933). 
The ultimate goal is 3,920,000 acre feet of irriga- 
tion water to be delivered annually to more than a 
ixdllion acres and an ultimate power development 


of 2,300,000 kw. Of especial interest now to report 
is that on July 1, 1948 the South Dam forming the 
equalization reservoir at the pumping plant was 88 
percent complete, total cost, $3,820,000; the Long 
Lake Dam and Reservoir was 70 percent complete, 
total cost $2,276,000; and the Potholes Dam and 
Reservoir, renamed O’Sullivan Dam was 80 per- 
cent complete, total cost $10,983,000. 

The ‘I3t” power plant on die main river is com- 
plete andjs able to furnish 1 million kw. The "ini- 
tial stage” of the pumping plant was complete in 
1947. Projects have received "approval in prelim- 
inary form” for the construction of the HeU’s Can- 
yon Dam on the Snake River, a tributary of the 
Columbia. It will be 710 feet high with a power- 
house to develop 810,000 kw and form a lake 89 
miles long. 

The huge McNary dam on the Columbia River 
extending between the states of Washington and 
Oregon and located upstream from the Bonnevflle 
Dam was started in August. The original contract 
was let for $21. 7-million but the total cost of the 
project wiU be $227 million at 1947 prices. It will 
be 8,725 ft. long, and 158 ft. high and it has been 
designed by the Corps of Engineers. It will develop 
about a million kw of power. A unique feature of 
die project is a lock which will be the world’s larg- 
est-^75 ft. X 86 ft. in horizontal cross-section and 
with a lift of 92 feet. A huge fish ladder will also 
be provided. 

The second largest contract to be signed in the 
46-year history of the Bureau of Reclamation was 
for $48.4-million to construct the Hungry Horse 
Dam in Montana. This is only about 10 percent less 
dian the huge contract signed with the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., for the Hoover Dam. 

The first major unit in die Missouri Basin plan 
began operation this year. The Kanapolis Dam was 
dedicated. It consists of an eardien structure 3 
miles long, rising 131 feet above the river bed and 
it will create a lake 12 miles long in the Smoky Hill 
river valley. Another earth-filled dam to be built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri Basin 
for which bids are called is the Cedar Bluff dam 
also on the Smoky Hill River. It will be an earth- 
filled structure approximately 134 feet high, and 
12,500 feet long. The Army Engineers announced 
in July a program to spend $1,200 million in die 
succeeding 12 months. 

Among the dams to be built, beside the McNary 
Dam already listed, were the following: Garrison 
Reservoir, North Dakota; cost $26 million; Ft, 
Randall Reservoir, South Dakota, cost $18 million; 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Arkansas, cost $14 million; 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Kentucky, cost $12.4 mil- 
lion; Bugs Island Reservoir, Virginia, cost $9 mfi- 
lion; Center Hill Reservoir, Tennessee, cost $9 
million; Harlan County Reservoir, Nebraska, cost 
$8 million; AUatoona Reservoir, Georgia, cost $8 
million; a number of other earth-filled dams to be 
built this year in die Missouri Basin project have 
been announced by the Bureau of Reclamation, 

The Watauga Dam in Tennessee, an earth-filled 
structure 320 feet high is being completed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Center Hill Dam 
near Cookeville, Term., a masonry structure, 240 
feet high is being completed by the Corps of En- 
gineers. The Dairyland Power Cooperators, Inc., 
has recently begun to build a $3.1 million dam and 
hydroelectric power plant, near Ladysmith, Rusk 
County, Wis. Construction has begun of a $27 mil- 
lion dam on a branch of the Trinity River near 
Lewisville, Tex. The Engineering Corps approval 
has been granted for a $58 million dam on Blue 
]^ver at Topeka, Kans. 
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Among tlic foreign dams nionlionecl in U»<* news 
this year is tlio following; The (I<*nissiiit Dam 
which was to be coinplelccl in D(vcinl)t‘r of 19*ltS. 
It is located on the Hhonc Hivor and except; for the 
Diiiep(*rslr()y Dam, it will be the largest hydraulic 
projcc't in Europe, its ulliinale capa(‘ity to total 
•170,000 lew. 

A dam projected for India across the Kosi Uiv<‘r 
near Barankshclra in Nt^pal Icarilory will ris(^ 750 
to 850 feet above bedrock and this will be tiu* tall- 
est in the world (Hoover Dam, now the highest, is 
780 feet high). It will make possible tin* dtiveloi)- 
mont of 1.8 million kw of powtir and the irrigation 
of 3 million acrcjs of land which in turn will add a 
million tons of food annually to iht' arc'u. Mi'odt'd 
flood protection will also be allordcd. Tlic cost 
will be $300 million. 

Anoth(?r dam to be bnill is on the CJoda\*ari 
River in Madras Province, to cost $250 million, to 
bo 420 feel high and 0,000 h^et long, and whieli 
will provide 100,000 kw of i)ower and will irrigate 
2 million acres. The $150 million llirakud Dam on 
the Mahanadi River in Orissa has been siarttHl. It 
will be 150 feet high and 3 inil<\s long and will 
furnish 350,000 kw of power and irrigate 1 million 
acres of land. Several ollu'r profet'ls ar<! tlncl(^r con- 
sideration. --W. E. llowr.ANi) 

DANUBE CONFERENCE. Thi) ‘'(k)nfcr(aic<^ to consklcr 
Free Navigation on iIk? Danube’* was held in B(‘l- 
grado, the Yugoslav capital on the Djimibe, dnring 
July and August of JfM8. Participjmis wt*ro: the 
four Big Powers (Franc<^, Ci<‘al lirilain, II.S.S.H. 
and l).vS.A.) and the riparian stales, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, llungaiy, Uninania, Ukrain<% and 
Yugoslavia. A British-U.S.A. motion to grant vot- 
ing rights to Austria’s obsi^rNan* was (h'h^alod by all 
other votes. It was the only major inUirnaiional 
conference of "'Western” and "iilastcrn” natiems 
since the end of the war in which the "WestcTn” 
zjutions were outvoted. 

Background. The Danube, one of Europe’s princi- 
pal watcjrways, flows through or forms the border 
of Gorman, Austrian, Hungarian, Czcelioslovak, 
Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Ruinanian, and Ukriuniau ter- 
ritory. At the Paris Peace Gonfereiu’c of 1948, the 
demand for a “free” Danube caused one of the 
main arguinculs. TIu^ U.S.A. wantcid “free naviga- 
tion in order to connlcraet Russian preponderance 
in the Danubian states, Russia and the two Du- 
nubuin Allics^,^ Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, ar- 
gued that a ‘Tree navigalion” clatise would inter- 
fere with tJie ri^t of Danubian states to organize 
the Danube regime and ejgpose them to too strong 
economic and political influence from tlic U.S.A. 
In essence, the American standpoint prevailed, 
when too foDowing identical article was inserted 
m the Peace Treaties with Hitler’s wartime allies, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania: 

Navigation on the Danube shall be free and 
open to the nationals, vessels of commerce and 
goods of all states on a fooling of equality in 
regards to port and navigation charges and eon- 
chtions for naerchant shipping. The foregoing 
shall not apply to trafBc between parts of the 
same state. 


Issues and Decisions. At Belgrade, the Only ques 
tLon was how to implement this rule — ^i.e, wha 
Danube was to mean. 

Alter tor^ weeks of sometimes very acid discus 
sions, me Soviet draft convention was adoptee 
with minor changes. 

Art. 1 provides for free navigation in the sam 


w<»r<ls as in tin? jtist qu<»ted arti<‘Ie of the peace 

United Stairs ('onsidrr<‘d that those provi- 
sioius on nnn-dis<Tiiuinatory troatini'nl did not go 
far enough. It <'vitioi/.rd, ospooially, articles pr^ 
vidiug lliat otherwise • iMimicoc \v;is to ho “suhjoct 
to r<‘gulations (‘stahlishetl hy the Duuuho states 
coue(*rm‘d vi/.., on the basis of agr(‘<*i neats con- 
chuhtd with the aiipinpii.iP- transportation azul c*x- 
ixalitionary ageneies.’’ 'rhese clauses would por- 
IX‘lualc the privileged positioji of fin* Soviot-IIun- 
gariiin and Soviet *Hinnanian e(»mpani<‘s. Instoacl, 
tlu^ U.S.A. demanded the right for Ana'rioau and 
any otluT navigation eompanies, outs* and for ever 
to (‘slahlish iiml maintain ag<*neit*s anti atspiirc the 
n<* 0 (\ssary hnihlings aiul business faeililies along 
the riv<‘r in (lu»se varitms statt‘s ralh(*r than liav- 
ing to nsti the faeilitirs of * pnvil<‘j»t*d“ companies 
or being otlu'rwisc nnd(‘r llu* lt*gislalion of U»e rc- 
st)(«‘liv(* Danube slate. 

Hnssia and llu* Damibian .st,»lt*s insisltsl that this 
would be an ent(*ring wt*<lge foi tht* U.S.A. to use 
its sup(*rior (‘etmomie sti<*ne.th for dominating the 
Danntu* art*a; tliat if woidd th'privt* tht* eounlrios 
directly con(‘<‘nu*(I of llu* rij'hl to organi/<‘ their 
<‘conomi<‘ lift* willi the nt‘cesiiarv (lt*xibilily; and 
that llu* U.S.A. would lu'ver agret* tt> a similar re- 
gime on, .say, llu* St. I.awr(*nef. 

'I’lu* VV<*.sl<‘rn I'owcrs also nu)vt*d no.sn<*t‘c.ssfully 
to have tlic lour big Powers reprt‘sen(e<l on the 
Danube (kanmissuui. U.S.A. participation was re- 
quested lHS*aust*, and lor such a period as, the 
U.S.A. rt*presenle(l llu* intt*r(*sts of Soutlu'ru (Vr- 
many, and part ol Austria, as tjeonpying Ikiwcr, 
and beeatise tliest* (wo tt'rrilories ]).irtu*ipat<* in the 
Marshall Plan. But tiu* Balk;m sltitt*s r<*p<‘aU*d their 
argument of tin* Paris P<*a<*t* <:oulVr<‘uec of 1940, 
namely, that tlu*ir past exj)<*ri<*nees with similar 
arraijgeinenl.s w<*re loo unfavorablt*. As aclopled, 
the 'J’nsity provid(‘s for a Damdx* Uoimms.sioii 
coinpo.scd of oiu^ r(‘prest*nlalive of tsudi riparian 
stale!. 

Awotlier U.S.A, -British Propo.sal was to link the 
Danube Commission with the United Nations; and 
to have the detailed aiTane.t'inont.s not decided by 
this Conference, hut worked out later, Izelweon the 
Danube ( commission and UN. 'flu^ Danubian states 
aodined, b(H‘ause in this way lluy would have to 
nogiHiiite in a body wlK*r<^ tlu*y would he hopel(\ssly 
outvoted. 

Again arguing that they would not yield their 
hard-won national sover(*ignly on the fnri.sdietion 
over tlioir main artery of eonmnmiealion, they re- 
jeeted the proposal that disputes uhoul the Treaty 
should finally go before the lutt*rnaiional Court of 
jasticc m The Hague. As adopUicl, the Treaty pro- 
vides. instoacl, for a Coneilialion (kmnnission com- 

S osed of one representative* of <*ac?h j^artv to the 
ispule, and one representative appointed by the 
Chairman of the Damibii Commission from among 
the nadonals of a State invol vrd in the* dispute, the 
third Conciliator to be appointed by the whole 
Danube Commission. 

All in all, the U.S. position was to give the "free 
regime an extensive interpretatiori, practically 
to internationalization of the river. This 
would have prevented llie Danubian states from 
legislating on Danube commerce, and from enter- 
ing into preferential treaties among themselves and 
with ^ird states (c.g. Russia). The Danubian 
countnes east of Austria, while guaranteeing "free 
and equal navigation” obtained a Treaty whidi 
permits t^m to cany out their intentions of or- 
gamzmg Danube trafiQc within tlie framework of 
tneir planned economies. 
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The U.S.A, and tlu^ British dtdo^jalcs did not 
sign iho CJonvonlioxi as adoi)li*(l by the majority o£ 
the Coi\fer(‘n<‘(*. I'he U.S. Stale* Oe)xarliuoiit for- 
mally dodart^d that i\n\ U.S.A. “will not roee)gnr/e 
any conmussion set ui) lo rule ove^r areas of tim 
river flowing? Uirotigh Americau ■(l<•<•npied Austria 
and Germany.'* John II. K. Fiued 

DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, Office of (ODT), During 
tlie year 1948 lh<*. Oflice of n<ff(‘nst‘ Transporlalion 
was coneertu'd widi a munlxT of problems arising 
from acute shortages of dt)In<^slu^ railway freight 
cars. Efforts were e<»iitinu<*d lo secure maximum 
utilization of th(* limil(*d nuuih<*r of domestic 
freight cars availa1»I<!, and to acc<‘l<irale the con- 
struction of siu:h (Hiuipment. 

The inad(iciuat(? .supply of dfamtstic railway 
freight cars Ims made it ii<‘e<\ssary to eonlinuo some 
“wartime" c‘ontrols over rail trank;. 1’hes(‘ controls 
consist of lusivy loading re<iuirein<ails on carload 
freight, the loading of ears (umtaiuing niechundisc 
(less-tlum-earload fn*ighl) lo a weiglit not less 
than 20, ()()() Ih., and r<'striclions on carload freight 
moving by rail lo port artsis lor further movtmKmt 
by water. 'Flu* r<‘in(»val of these controls would re- 
sult in ooiisi(h‘rahle inerisises in freight car short- 
ages. 

In I'lu* t'arly part of I<M7 a voluntary program 
was undertaken wlu(;h Imd as its ohmetive the con- 
struction of a luiniuimn of I (),()()() (lomeslie freight 
cars per month and the proiu])! ri'pjiir of railroad 
rolling stock. With tin* (!ua(‘tm<*nt of Ptihlic Law 
395 on !)(;('. 80, 1 947, sl<*ps w<‘r(* tak(‘n to formalize 
under that law tin; tlum <‘xisling plan covering the 
voluntary alloeatton of st(;d procfucls for the con- 
struction of domestic fnaght ears and the repair 
of railroad rolling stock. Tin; plan was fonnally 
appnmxl on Mar. 80, 1 948. 

Under the plan lli<* S<*<T<'lary of Commerce de- 
termines tiu; over-all <iuantili(‘S of sle<;l products to 
be furnished for tin; ear building and r<;pair pro- 
gram. The iiidhidual ear builders participating in 
tlie program .siibmit to the OlBc<; of Defense Trans- 
portation scIuhIuIcs showing, by plants, the number 
and types of dom<*.slic freight ear.s scheduled for 
production monthly. Particijialing ear builders, 
compouent parts m:iinilaelur(*rs, railroads, and pri- 
vate car linc‘s ea('h suhmil <iiiarl<;rly estimates of 
their steel products re<iuiremeuls for the car build- 
ing and repair program, llie Office of Defense 
Transportation reviews tla*. individual cur building 
schedules and cpiarU'rly estimates submitted, and 
relates the estimated re<piir<'nu‘iits to the over-all 
program. The (pianlities and tyx)c*s of sStecl products 
to be made available under the program lo each 
individual consuincT from steel rollings in each 
quarterly period are detcinnined by the Office of 
Defense Transportation and an equitable distribu- 
tion of the steijl procluets tonnage required in the 
program is made; among the various steel producers 
participating in the program. Each indnidual con- 
sumer makes its own arrungiuncnls for securing tbe 
steel products assigned to it. Approximately 250,- 
000 tons of steel products per month are required 
under tlio program. 

In the Oust 10 months of 1948 the constniction 
of domestic freight cars totaled 93,383, or an aver- 
age of 9,338 curs per month. During tbe year 1947, 
68,507 domestic freight cars were built, or an av- 
erage of 5,709 per month. Although the increase in 
domestic freight car construction during 1948 is 
encouraging, the heavy rate of retirements of worn- 
out cars and increases in “bad order" cars have 
prevented any substantial increase in tire number 
of serviceable freight cars since Jan. 1, 1948, Of 


*e ^,383 freight cars built during the 

fost JO months of 1948, 80,599 were deliverld to 
Qass I railroa<k. Rebrem^ts of worn-out cars by 
Qass I railroads during the same period totaled 

Class I railroads rose 
from 71.636 on Jan- 1. 1948j^to 78.401 on l^v l! 
1 1 increase of 6,765. The net gain in service- 
cars of Class I railroa<fs from t 
1948, to Nov. 1 1948, was only 15,703 cars, ot 
an average of 1,570 per month at a time when the 
constouction of domestic freight cars averaged 
9,388 cars per month. More than one-fifth of the 
rreight cars in service at the beginning of 1948 
were oyer 30 years old and a high rate of frei^t 
car retirements may be anticipated for the next 
several years. 

£ tlie freight car program the OfiSce 

of Defense Transportation has developed a pro- 
gi-am relating to the voluntary allocation of steel 
products for the construction, repair, and conver- 
sion of domestic freight-carrying barges and towing 
vessels of 3,000 gross tons or less. The proposal for 
a barge program gained its impetus originally from 
studies made by the National Petroleum Council on 
steel requirements of the oil industry to meet great- 
ly increased demands for petroleum products. The 
objective of the program is the construction of ap- 
proximately 75 barges per mondi and a necessary 
complement of towing vessels, as well as making 
available sufficient steel products to permit ihe 
prompt repair and conversion of barges and tow- 
boats. As in the case of die freight car program, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, with fihe as- 
sistance of industry advisory committees, recom- 
mends steel products tonnages to be made avail- 
able for die program by each participating steel 
producer and: establishes monthly steel products 
quotas for each consumer participating in die pro- 
gram. At the present time approximately 20,000 
tons of steel products per month are being made 
available for tne barge program. It is expected that 
diis will be increased to approximately 25,000 tons 
per month early in 1949, 

The Office of Defense Transportation has repeat- 
edly recommended an enlargement of the present 
freight car construction program. It is felt that 
such action is warranted in spite of the present 
acute shortage of steel. Shortages of freight cars 
adversely affect the domestic economy and present 
serious implications from a standpoint of national 
security. Although freight car loadings for 1948 
were 3.7 percent below those for 1947, they 
approximated those of 1944 — ^the peak war year. 
At the end of 1948 there were approximately 25,- 
000 fewer serviceable freight cars in operation than 
were in operation on V-J Day. — ^J. M. Johnson 


DELAWARE. A south Atiantic State. Area: 2,370 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 297,000, compared 
with (1940 census) 266,505, Chirf cities: Dover 
(capital), 5,517 inhabitants in 1940; Wilmington, 
112,504. See Agriculture, Education, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For ihe fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $19,819,000; total ex- 
penditure, $19,605,000. 

Elections. Dewey won the State's 3 electoral votes 
by receiving 69,633 votes to Truman's 67,921. The 
State's single seat in the lower house remained Re- 
pubHcan. Other contests went to the Democrats. 
Incumbent Republican Senator Buck lost his race 
for reelection to J. Allen Frear, Jr.; and Democrat 
Elbert N. Carvel beat Hyland P. George for the 
governorship. Democrats won the following: Lieu- 
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tenant Governor, Alexis du l*ont Bayard; 'IrrasunT, 
Willard D. Hoyet^; Atulilor, Jain<‘s W. W. Baki r. 

Officers, 1948, Governor, Waller W. Baeon; laeul. 
Governor, EIIxtI N. G;irv('l; Seen-tarv of Suite. 
William J. Stony; Atlonuy (JeueraK Albert W. 
James; Stale IVi^asnrer, Beiijaiuiu l\ .f<*Iiiisou; Stall* 
Auditor, Benjamin I. Sliaw. 

DENMARK. A kiiif^doni iif nortli\v<‘sU‘rn Murope, 
comi)rising tlio piminsula of Julland, iIk* two imiin 
islands of Zealand and Kyii, and abonl :2()0 smalliT 
adjacent islands in ilu* Baltic. Gapilal of Denmark, 
Coi)cnhuj^cn. Kinj^, !*V‘tlerik IX, who sue<‘e<'<letl to 
iho throne Apr. 2J, 1047. 

Area and Population. "roUil ari*;i, i^xelndiiut out- 
lying ])ossessionS, l(i,57f> sipiari^ miles. Mstiinafi-d 
popnlation (July 1, 1947), 4, 1 4(), ()()(), as eomiKirtuI 
with 3,844,tl00 at tlu^ c<*nsns of Nov. 5, UMO, 
Birth rate (.1947): 22.J per 1,900 inlmhitants; 
death rate, 9.7; marriage rate, tl.O. Chief ('itii'S 
(1946 pop.); ('lopenh.igen (with snlmrlis) 1,079,- 
000; Aarhus, 107, BOB; Odensi*, 07,160; Aalborg, 

Education and Roligion. Tlu're is no illiltaiuy. hi 
1940 there were 4,171 el<‘in<mlary .schools with 
471,748 pupils and 3tS8 S(n;onilary schools with 
76,800 i)upus. The untnlxT ef r<‘gisler<*<l .slmhails 
III the two imiversUies- Ct>p«‘nli;igeii and Aarhns 
— in 1946 was about 7,000, inehuline, 1,700 
women. While there is full ri'ligions liberty, llie 
Lutheran Clinrch is the Kslahlisluul Clmn*li of 
Denmark, .supported by tin* slati*. At tla^ time of 
the last eeasiis, in Noveinln'r 1940, all but aluait 
70,000 persons — who wen^ mostly Keiuaii ( lal ho- 
lies— bolongod to the Lulherau (llmrch. 

Production. Diinmark is (‘sseii Hally a land of in- 
teusivc duirv farming, ludnslry, however, is also 
inmorlanl, ae.spile an almost e<mii)h*le hu'k of miu- 
erids and water pow'<*r. Shipbnililinu and eugine(*r- 
ing, in particular, are leading Daiii.sh in<lustrii‘S. 
Before the war, 35 pcrc'ent of llu^ working popula- 
tion was employed in agriculture and dairying and 
33 percent in industry. Conmu*rc5o and fishing were 
the other ininortant oceupalions. 

Tlie 1948 barvosl wa.s, on tlie whole, good. Ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, llu^ grain crop 
amounted to about 3,400,000 tons, or about 265,- 
000 Ions more than in 1947, OIIkt crops also were 
boiler than in the preetiding y(*ar, 

Meat production in 1947 averagt'd 16,700 loas 
of beef and 16,900 tons of jiork monthly. Butter 
production was 10,400 tons monllily. Liv(*.stoefc 
in 1948 included 2,830,000 head of cattle; 1,462,- 
000 pigs; 23,800,000 poultry. 

Foreign Trade. Imports, in 1947 amounted to 
3,087 million crowns; exports, 2,316 million 
crowns. Tlnis the import surplus was 771 million 
crowns against 1,230 million in 1946. Exports of 
agricultural products, especially butter, eggs, ba- 
con, and meat, wore sub.stantially liighcr both in 
quantity and value, than in 1946. 

Finonce. The budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 
balances at 1,900 million crowns, showing' a sur- 
plus of 11 million crowns. Exipcndituro and reve- 
nue are approximately the same as in Gic preceding 
fiscal year. 

■^947, Denmark had 
5,057 miles of road, 3,031 miles of railway. The 
merchant marine, hard hit by tlio war, declined 
register tons in 1939 to 921,- 
000 tons in 1946; at the same time, the number of 
^®^stered ships increased slightly from 1,902 to 

Government. The Constitution of June 5, 1915, as 
amended Sept. 10, 1920, vests executive power in 


the King aeiiiig tlu«»tu:h a t abiiu't responsible to 
tlu' He»*.<li‘' i. I .r-.iisliiivi* power rests 

i. :iiiK \u 'lo- King .md bivMlag. 'Hu* Kolketfnff 
vIii'Mi I h.o iluM h{ tlu- llev.d.o'/ e«msists of 149 
membrts eloolt'il bn i»*m' vimjs b\ 
resoiitaliim. ‘I'lu- |..nulslnie. i oppri • h.njil»i-r) com- 
piise.s 76 mi'inbois '.ei\im'. tor eight years; its now- 
eis .ii<‘ u*iy hmitf'd. rimu- \biii\tei ; lledtoft 
{appointed Niw. 1;’. IlMVb ’ 

EvantA, 1948. It was .m mie\<'ntbil year for tlic 
I Janes, the tpiiele*.! vet snu e the eiul of llic war. 
'riuTf* were no ( h.ingi's in y * # •ruo of !|o polit- 
leal battles to .speak ol, no .ni lo i- for<‘igu 
pow<‘is. 'rlic‘ only h.ippemngs worth immlioning 
were lu-w (le\ « lupnu iih. in the unllnisli<*d hush 
lies?; tsirrieil o\er from |1»' piee<'ding visir. 

Sovfh Sctife>»wi(/; Ttm Prbcrftt Go*^f On. The misolvtd 
South .Si'hleswig issue remained in the (on ‘front of 
piiblie attention. It eontinm-d to tav Danish rc- 
lalinn.s with (heal Biit.iin .is well .is uilh the CJcr- 
man .state of Selile'Avig Iliili,t(‘in, e\eu though 
mailing draiu.ihe w.is dom- by (-jtlu-r side*. 

Ill a nol<* dt‘!i\eis‘d to the D.inish Vmhass.uior 
in Lomlon on Dee. S, l!)47. .mil iniulr* publk* ten 
day.s later, Biitish Fiueiv.n S(‘eretaiy Knu’st Beviu 
een.snred tlu* South .Selileswig Assoeiatitm (.SSV), 
tlu* polilh'al am! eultmal ore..mi,Mtion <»f tlie Dan- 
ish uiinority in (Jenn.my. (<»r it*, sejtor.ilisi avtiv- 
itie.s, U<‘ d<‘eiiirc‘d that offiei.d Te.-oyinlieo of the 
group liy tlit‘ Biilisli Military (haenimeiil wonkl 
lie unlhh<‘ld if it eontinued its ^'intimate eoniiec- 
tioii*’ with <irg;mr/ations outside (iermany. The 
note wt‘iit cm to ,s;iy that if tlM‘ SSV were* rmig- 
ni/c'd, Britain would (‘oustd<‘r it improper for llio 
group to acKoeale tlu* trauj;b*r of p;irt of Gcmnan 
t<*rritorv of another cuamtiv Dc‘nmark -or tho 
ereciHou of an independent tcanlnry, 

'[‘lie* note*, Nvliieli wa.s generally rc‘g{ir(h*(l a.s a 
Iriiimpli for the* German vi<*wp<nht, eaused disap- 
pointment and initatiem in Ihmmark. It put a 
damper on the agitation around .S«‘hh‘.swig, hut not 
for long. In April, a m*w ••.;m[»ai,‘*n for changing 
Uie. .statu, s epto iti Scdilcsswig ;vit nndi‘r way in the 
pani.sh pr<‘ss and ec*rtaiii poliiie.il eirel(*.s. Tho 
idea b<*gau to lakci root that IVnmark, instead of 
.seeking oulriglit aun(*xatiou of South .Schleswig, 
sliould strive* for .separation of tin* eontesled ter- 
ritory from the* pun4v (h*rman llolstcan, as the 
Iir.st step tow;ud a plelnseitc* to bt* hc4d perhaps 
in fivc^ years. Kv(*ri the* .So(‘i.il-D(‘moeratie Govern- 
ment of Premier Hans lli'dtoll l.ivoied this view. 

Accordingly, the SSV changed its tack. In June, 
tlHM)rgani/.alion clivid(*d ihsedf into two groups, one 
limiting ilscdf to cultural matt(‘rs and r<*lief work 
pmder the old nanu* of SSV), while the other 
(^*Soulh Selil<‘.swig Voters Ifnioir* or SSW) ap- 
plied to the British Military CJov(,*rumcnt for recog- 
nition a.s u German political party. In doing so, the 
SSW tttuiounced a l2-poiiit i)rogram (*alling, among 
filher things, for administrative separation of 
Schle.swig from Holstein and (upial rights for the 
Danish langmige in the former .slalt*, which was to 
remain within the framework of CJenntmy and the 
British zone of oceupation, at huist until further 
notice. 

The Danish Governm<!nt, for ils part, gave 
.strong diplomatic support to thi.s program. On 
June 28, tho Brit'ish Military (iovernor for Ger- 
many, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, arrived in Co- 
penhagen for talks with Foreign Minister Gustav 
Rasmussen on this and related issues, A month 
later, on Aiimist 8, Rasmus,sen went to Germany. 
He conferred with tlie British regional governor 
for Schle.swig-nol.st()in, Mr. William Asbury, and 
with the Gorman Miiusier-Presidcnt of fhat state* 
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Hermann Lin^demann, in Kiel, Then he continued 
to Berlin, whore he saw repre?scnlatives of the So- 
viet as well as of the Wosleni Allied military 

govoriiincnls. 

The upshot of Basil mssen's travels was that the 
British licens(»d llu^ SSW as a political ixirly (on 
August 0) and iiroinisi'd to take up the question of 
Schleswig's adininislralivo future at a special con- 
ference in the fall. 'I’he oonferom‘(‘, was opened in 
London on Oc’Loher 18, a ft‘w days before the 
Schleswig-Holstein municipal elections, (at which 
the SSW and anotluu* Danish group together polled 
92,000 votes, or 7,d pcrciait of the total cast). On 
October 23 a stat<‘n»*nt was issued which forecast 
a special status to llu* Danish-minded minority in 
South Schl(‘.swig in oixl<*r to ”s('cure to them in 
addition to tludr normal cnvic rights the freedom 
to enjoy llunr anei<mt Danisli culture," but not 
adininislralive s<‘parati()n. 

The Refugees Go Homo, VVliiht coiiijiarativcly little 
progress was imuh^ on tin* Schleswig issue, Den- 
mark's No. 2 ))ostwar tnohlcm, that of the Orman 
refugee's, was all hut eomph'tely settled during the 
year. Of moix' than 250,000 Oerrnan nationals 
strand(xl in jh'mnark at llu* time of the surrender, 
about on<‘-liflh were still Ii‘ft at tlu‘ start of 1948. 
Their fulci was the suhjt'et of iirolracted talks in 
London in April and May. But it was not until 
after Dirc’ign Minish'r Basnmsscn's trip to Ger- 
many (.se<^ ahov<‘) that a final .solution was found. 
In August, tli<,* repatriation of 25,000 more refu- 
gees into till! Americjui-lbitisli bizoue began and 
early in S<M)t<unI)<‘r lli(‘ J‘>e,neh Military Overn- 
ment agro(*d to a<linil 15,000 int(» its zone of occu- 
pation. iro\V(‘v<'r, Basinnss<‘n's (4Forls, during his 
stay in Berlin, to obtain admission into the Soviet 
zone for a ('omparalively small mimlier of refu- 
gee's remaimxl without n^sult. By the end of the 
year, only a hard core of about 5,000 unrepalri- 
ahU^s rt^mained in Dc'muark. 

Nordic Cooperation, 'Hie natural bonds with the 
neighboring St?andinavian stales, which the war 
years had loosi'mxJ, wer<i strengthened again at 
a number of conferenees luM during the year (see 
also Swkdmn), The <pieslion of a Nortliern customs 
union, analogous to “Bcaielux," was the object of 
two meetings in CoptaihagiMi, on April 24 and 
June 3, by a iiermanent inter-Scandinavian com- 
milteo of oxjxa’ls. BeeomiiKMJilalions were drafted 
for a detailed study of all probl<*ms inherent to the 
establishment of such a customs union and it Wiis 
decided to niainlaiu close contact with die Benelux 
countries for this tmrpose. 

The touchy qiuistion of a Scandinavian military 
alliance was approached by all sides with under- 
standable caution. Observers noted with interest, 
however, that Denmark, which in prewar yearn 
had been the least responsixo to proposals of mili- 
tary alliance, now anpi'arcd to favor such a course, 
while Sweden was Iioldiiig back. 

Denmark and the **Cold War.” The world-wide 
propaganda wiir bclwoon Russia and the West was 
not williout its rep(*rc,’USsions in peaceful Deninarl^ 
Rcck1e.ss charges of a secret nnlitary alliance and 
Amt'rican bases on Danish soil w(Te bandied aboiit 
.by tho Soviet iiress and radio. When the Danish 
Govermm'ut in March took certain precaution 
against subversive a<itivilios, Moscow interpreted 
this as a move designed to cover up military ne- 
gotiations with the United States and the Western 
Union. On April 7, the Soviet mouthpiece in for- 
eign affairs, “New Times," charged once again that 
Denmark was about to turn over Greenland to the 
United States. « 

Otlierwise, however, Greenland did not figure 


as prominently in the news as it had in the pre- 
ceding year. On July 9, the Danish Communist 
party issued an appeal to the Government to “take 
efl,ectiye steps" in order to ensure a complete with- 
drawal of American military forces from Green- 
land, necessary through United Nations inter- 
yention. In July and August, Premier Hans 
Hedtoit visited both Danish oversea possessions, 
Greenland and the Faeroe Islands. 

In September, unauthorized flights of Russian 
military planes over the Danish island of Born- 
holm were reported on several occasions. One of 
these, on September 9, happened to coincide with 
a Scandinavian Foreign Ministers' meeting in 
Stockholm. At the same time Soviet warships were 
sighted off die coast of die island, adding to the 
impression that this was an intentional warning. 

War Crimes and Punishment. The long-expected 
trial of the Nazi war criminals in Denmark finally 
was held during the year. In mid-June, the four top 
men in the German occupation regime were ar- 
raigned before a Copenliagen court on 225 charges 
of war crimes and terroristic acts. The trial ended 
on September 20 with death sentences against 
Werner Best, Hitlers “plenipotentiary" (actually 
civil governor) in Denmark and the Gestapo chief 
Otto Bovensiemen. Gen, Hermann von Hanneken, 
commander of the occupation forces, and SS Gen. 
Guenther Pancke, head of the Security Police, 
were sentenced to 8 and 20 years in prison/respec- 
tividy. The sentences were appealed. 

The Economic Situation. Economic conditions in 
Denmark in 1948 showed a marked improvement 
over the preceding year. A good harvest and die 
beneficial effects of the Marshall Plan combined to 
case shortages and bring prices down. Gas ration- 
ing and certain restrictions on the use of electric 
power were lifted on September 1. At the same 
time, the bread ration was restored to the rather 
generous level of the period before the 1947 crop 
failure (see 1947 Year Book). Clodiing coupons 
were made freely available. 

During the first part of the year a tight situation 
prevailed in industry, due to sharply curtailed de- 
liveries of coal from the Ruhr, vmen Danish im- 
porters fell behind in their payments of scarce 
dollars. In July, however, funds from the ERP be- 
came available for this purpose and coal deliveries 
were resumed on an increased scale. From Eng- 
land, too, considerably more coal was forthcoming 
dian at any time since the war. As a result, alloca- 
tion of coal to Danish industry was increased by 
25 percent in September and stocks for winter 
home use were brought to a satisfactory level be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Denmark’s foreign commerce also took a favor- 
able turn. New trade agreements were concluded 
with Great Britain, Russia, and Belgium, among 
odier countries. With each of the three divisions of 
Germany (bizonal, Soviet, and French) a separate 
arrangement was made. The bizonal trade agree- 
ment, signed on September 3, provided for an ex- 
change of $21.5 million worth of goods. 

The agreement with Britain, announced on Feb- 
ruary 22, gave Danish exporters much of the price 
increases sought by them, ranging from 3 percent 
on butter to 40 percent on bacon and 48 percent on 
eggs. An 18-month trade pact with Russia, signed 
on July 10, called for $31 million worth of goods 
to be exchanged between the two countries. 

In September a new trade pact with Britain w^. 
condiuded for the period Oct. 1, 1948 through 
Sept. 30, 1949. Under its terms, 90 percent of 
Denmark’s exportable surplus of bacon and 60 per- 
cent of die butter were reserved for the British con- 
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sumer, at current prices. Britain agreed to deliver 
1.6 million tons of coal, or about twice the amount 
shipped to Demnark in die preceding year. 

— ^Joachim Joksten 

DENTISTRY. A critical analysis of dentistry and its 
problems points to the probiible course that dental 
ractico will follow in the f()r<\s’('ea()Ie futa^^. The 
rst of these is the recognition of tlut importance of 
dental health at the national hw<d and s(‘C'ondly 
tliat the practicing dentist must be prepared to 
utilize more fully the prevc'Ulive nmasurc's that are 
being made avuilabh*. 

At the national level, the 80tli (Congress has pro- 
vided funds for the oslahlislnnciiit of a National 
Dental Health Institute at a cost of some $2 mil- 
lion, witli some $750,000 additional to bti expendtfd 
on various research problems involving d(*nlal dis- 
ease. The two predominant diseases to ho studit;d 
arc dental decay and pcriod.ouial disease. There*, are 
17 Fi‘dtmd dental research slu<!u‘s being riia<l<*; out* 
by the Army, four by tlie Navy, and tw('lv^^ by the 
Public Health ScTvict^. 

A clearcut oxnosilion of this program Ls pre- 
sented in an address by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Ileallli Servi(u\ and 
published in the l)t*ecml)cr, 1018, i.ssiui of the 
Joiirml of the American DcMital Association. Or. 
Schcehi dt'vclops tlic thesis tliat n'.scareh clevelops 
thes tcchniciuc for the ma.ss pr(?v(*nlion of dental 
disen.s(5 and through eonsullatious recpiesU'd by the 
various State* He'altif cU^jiartuunUs (kiV<*Iops pro- 
grams for th<? individual State's to inaugurate and 
pre)ject to llw^ e'onmninilv level. 

The Amcrieaii OeMital Assoeialie)i», thremgli the 
various State demtal sex'ietie's, has pursued an ex- 
teasive campaign acquainting the dental praeli- 
tionor with tlie most cfliciemt methods of applying 
topically sodium fluoride to the teeth, the use of 
carbamide and amrnonitim compounds in tooth 
powders, and the rovivcjd use of silver nitrate and 
zinc chloride as prcv<mtiv(i agents. 

Oontal Manpower. The sueecss ejf any program is 
the availability to provide seiHicicut inanpe)w<*r. 
The present dental directory, the first published in 
25 ycjars, indicates that tlicrc are slightly over 70,- 
000 practicing dentists in the Unit(‘d States, one 
dentist to ovaxy 2,000 inhabitants — with a mark(K! 
concentration in the urban areas and a marked, de- 
ficiency in the niral ariuis, and tins is an unfortu- 
nate distribution. Of tliis number, some 3,500 are 
serving with the Federal Government in the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service, while an estimat- 
ed additional 1,000 arc einploytjd by State and 
local institutions and dcipartments of lunillh. 

Dental School*. Die enrollment of denial students 
is continuing at a capacity level with a majority of 
the stud(!nts still in the G.X. category. Some 7,2<t4 
are in predental training, and 7,314 in the d<?ntal 
schools. There is still an acute shortage of dental 
personnel in the Armed services. Definite efforts 
arc being made to make this service more attractive 
by furthering the autonomy of the Dental Corps, 
by increasing the base pay of dental officers in 
recognition of their increased investment in time 
and expense in getting dental training, and by the 
granting of deferments by Selective Service to bo- 
na-fide prcdontal and dental students. 

There has been established a now School of 
Dentistry at the University of Alabama, two new 
schools of oral hygiene at New York State Collciges 
of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn and in BulTiUo, 
and a predental course project for North Dakota. 
The following dental schools-— Baylor University, 
Howard University, University of Kansas City, Lo- 


yola University (Chicago), Unhensity of Oregon 
Univ<*r.silv of Tennessee, University of Tcjxas TufN 
(k>il(*g<‘ Dental School, Medieval Clollcge of Vir- 
ginia, University t)l Washinj'.ion, and the Eastman 
D<mlal Dispcai.sary ar<^ und(*rtaking extensive build- 
ing and nshabililalion programs wlht'li will im- 
prove Lh<‘ir Ic'achiug fa<‘ililies and provide for en- 
larged resoareli programs that luivt^ l)cen so lamen- 
tably imderd(?veloj)ccl. 

Dental Teaching. 'Fwo iinpovlanl adjuncts to the 
disstnninalion of d(‘ntal inionnalion w(re inaugu- 
rated in 1,948. First, tin; ti.s<‘ of long-distance tele- 
phone lines to transmit a s(ri(*.s of ixjstgraduate 
courses to Seranlon, Pa., chuilists liy in.slruelors 
speaking in distant cities U) groups gathen'd before 
a loudspeaker; secondly, the u.se* of radio l>y moans 
of which an instructor eonfine'd to his home', loo- 
lured to his sluek'uls as.s<'mb!e*d in a leeture liall at 
the University of Peunsvlvauia; auel thirdly, the 
aijphealioii e)f vieh'O ' the lirst denial inee'ling to 
Ix' televised was he^ld in Piiil.idclphia in I'\*bniary, 
and tlu'i first eh'inonstratieni of ti'e'Iuiicpic in pc'rio- 
demtia prese'nU'd le> a large* grouji at lire'igliton Uni- 
versity. 

What*s Now in Dejntistry, 'Plie^ out Si ane ling eoiilri- 
butiem of the^ yi'ar for the* pr.u'lie'ing deMilisls was 
tiu* introelue'tum e>f an al)‘:(iil).dilc (•(’llidose* jiaeking 
that could btf plaeewl in ihe^ tooth se)e‘ket folle)wing 
iX),slM)p(ralie>n whitb pr(‘V(*nted the* e*ulrane*e* e>l' in- 
feeliem, and re'ehu'eje! I)h*<*ding te) a luiniiuum. 

During tlui past ye*ar a nmniMr e)f popular arti- 
cles have bc^em vvritte*n on (h'ulislry lor the layman, 
in .such inaga/.iiu'S as the* Saturdinj EvriHn^r Poatf 
CoIHarjt, Lifcy CJtKwuipolifau, anel SV.‘u*n///m Amor- 
icon, Tlu*s<} e;:nplia,si’/(‘ the* ihre't* (*li;uin<*ls eif mass 
pre'vontiem of eleiit.il e!»*e*:i>': 

(1) I^'Iuorine— -the? use* e)f sodium /luorldc in 
drinking water. Flu(»rine is al.so us<‘cl in <Ure'<*t ap- 
plieutiou to childivu's te*t*th, Ihemgh e*xpe*rts are at 
variaue'o as to tlu^ time? b(*lwe*e*u tr<*alm<‘nts. 

(2) The uses of a le)oth pow<le*r e*e)nt;unii»g carbo- 
mide and ammonia whledi leauls le) renhiec the 
acid-producing i)owers of the mouth flora. 

(3; '’I’be re'intrexluetion of '/inei chloride and 
silver lulrate as caries reisishmls wlu'u leipically ap- 
pliexl. 

In Nejw York (jity the*r<*. is a tn*m(*ndeuis under- 
taking in tlut preW(*nlioii e)f elmlal e-aiie-s wherei 
50,000 elu’Ielrem art^ re*e<;iving le)pieal api)liealieins 
of sodium iluoride*. 

Perhaps ihe^ most intert'sting innovation of the 
year is the (*stahlislun(*nt of a (‘arie'S-cfontrol clinic 
at the dental schoed of the Unive'rsily of Pcnn.syl- 
vania, at which cleuiUsls living wilhiti 100 miles of 
I^hiladedpliia can have, individeial patient saliva cx- 
amhuid tor pegemtial aeid-prexlueiing Iiacteria, Such 
examination and ntport include w the? destermination 
of methods sugge^stod for cxmtred. Significant in the 
service are the sugg(!.sti<)ns for dietary cxmtrol. 

This year has seen tlm first aeere'diling of Hos- 
pital Dental Depart merits. About 30 Imspilals in 
10 State's ijnd 4 Army aiiel 5 Navy hospitals have 
been ccrtifuxl to have dental se*rvie<*, aeecjptuble to 
the standards adapted by iluj American Dental As- 
so<*iation. 

Two important obse^rvalions have be*en made: 
first, that cUmial schools are* taking a more definite 
place in iniluiting dental rt:seareli, and sejcoud, that 
Uiey arc providing long-term jieistgradualc courses 
in speicializcd fields of dentistry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees imd short-term r<*fre*slur courses. 

— liAhvii S, VoomusjiiS 

>^ISCIM.ES OF CHRIST. A Christian unity movement 
which had its beginning during the revival i)criod 
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of the early 19th century. Its leaders were Barton 
W. Stone, in Kentucky, and Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell in Western Pennsylvania. Congregational 
in policy, they believe that sects are unscriptural. 

The communion maintains 9 hospitals, 16 dis- 
pensaries, 6 homes for children, and 355 mission 
schools. In 1946, 25 colleges, universities, founda- 
tions, and Bible Schools cooperated with die Board 
of Higher Education. Total church membership 
in die United States ( 1948) : 1,724,905. Headquar- 
ters: 516 K of P Building, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A district, co-extensive with 
Washington, the national capital of the United 
States. It is enclosed by the State of Maryland, and 
on die west is bounded by the Potomac River. 
Total land area: 62 square miles, excluding inland 
water of 8 square miles. The population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1940, was 663,091, of whom 
474,326 were white, 187,266 Negro, 190 Indian, 
and 724 Asiatic. In 1940, 62.2 percent of die popu- 
lation (212,118 men and 131,915 women) were 
gainfully employed; 4,037 men and 7,276 women 
were reported divorced; families numbered 170,- 
640 (of 3.9 persons). The estimated population 
(July 1, 1948) was 898,000. 

The city of Washington, with Georgetown, cov- 
ers about one-seventh of the area of the District. 
About six-sevenths of the area is occupied by farms, 
gardens, and suburbs. In 1940 diere were 65 farms 
averaging 36 acres. Flowers, vegetables, and dairy 
products were the principal products of the farms. 

Government. A board of three commissioners ad- 
ministers the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, Two of the commissioners are appointed from 
civil life by the President of the United States and 
are confirmed by the United States Senate; the 
third is detailed (by the President) from the En- 
gineering Corps of the United States Army. District 
commissioners are in charge of ordinary municipal 
matters. Legislation is enacted by the Congress of 
the United States, after consultation with the board 
of commissioners. Residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia do not vote. 

DOGS. Champion Rock Ridge Night Rocket, Bed- 
lington terrier belonging to Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Rockefeller of Greenwich, Conn., gained unique 
honors by winning both the biggest indoor and 
outdoor bench classics. Night Rocket went best in 
show at the Westminster Kennel Club's seventy- 
second fixture in Madison Square Garden Feb- 
ruary 11-12, taking top prize for this blue-ribbon 
classic after keen judging of 2,540 canines, 

Tlie Rocket then repeated his victory of 1947 in 
the Morris and Essex Keimel Club exhibition — 
largest outdoor dog show — ^in May. The 1948 show 
at Madison, N.J., attracted 2,664 entries. 

An old English classic was restored in October, 
and the first postwar Crufts exhibition, staged in 
London, resulted in a triumph for Tracey Witch, 
cocker spaniel bitch shown by Herbert S. Lloyd of 
Uxbridge. Lloyd, an exhibitor for 51 years, saw 
his cocker spaniels capture five awards. 

Tip Top Bob, pointer owned by E. J. Laney of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., took the United States Reid 
Trial Association's open all-age stake; Peter Rinski, 
pointer owned by R. R. Waugh of Peoria, 111., 
took bird dog honors and Briscoe's Carolina 
Doughgnl, pointer owned by P. Briscoe of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was the amateur field trial win- 
ner. — ^TkoMAs V. Haney 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. A republic of the West In- 
dies, in the eastern part of the island of Hispan- 


iola. More than two-tliirds of ibe surface is 
occupied by highlands, the rest by low plains and 
tropical coastlines. The central plains receive the 
heaviest rainfall. Temperature in the lowlands is 
high throughout the year. 

Area and Population. Area: 19,332 square miles. 
Population: 2,182,109 (1948 est. ), of whom about 
67 percent are mestizos; 19 percent Negroes; 14 
percent 'of European descent. The capitalis Santo 
Domingo de Guzmdn (now officially named Ciu- 
dad Trujillo), 139,090 inhabitants in 1946. Other 
cities of importance; Santiago de los Caballeros, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Bar^ona, and Bani. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship. Roman Catholicism is 

g redominant. Spanish is the official language. li- 
teracy in 1946 amounted to 35.75 percent of the 
population, compared with 75 percent in 1930. 
In die 1947—48 school year there were 2,184 pub- 
lic primary schools attended by 220,409 students; 
35 public secondary schools and 13 special ones 
with 4,531 students, and the University of Santo 
Domingo with an enrollment of 1,558. 

Production and Trade. The Dominican Republic is 
an agricultural country, with a few industries of 
consumer goods. Sugar is the chief crop, yielding 
465,428 metric tons in 1946-47. Principal lines of 
production in 1947, with figures representing ex- 
port values in dollars, were: sugar, 50,424,067; 
cacao, 12,951,998; tobacco, 4,547,867; coffee 
beans, 4,050,355; molasses 2,962,271; com, 1,135,- 
754; roasted coffee, 1,076,020; refined sugar, 873,- 
214; and bananas, 651,080. 

Livestock (1945): 762,845 head of cattle; 783,- 
015 hogs; 468,026 goats and 40,037 sheep. Forest 
products are chiefly cedar and mahogany, and fur- 
niture ejmorts in 1947 were valued at $107,181. 
Local industries include sugar refineries, rum, pea- 
nut oil, cigars, cigarettes, and other consumer 
goods. 

Total exports in 1947 were. $83,205,993; imports, 
$48,700,000. Principal customers in order of im- 
portance were Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Chile, Puerto Rico, and the Netherlands 
West Indies. Principal suppliers were the United 
States, India, Canada, Netherlands West Indies, 
Mexico, and Argentina. Imports during the first 
six months of 1948 were $28,990,000; exports, 
$40,660,000. 

Transportation. The Dominican Republic has 245 
kilometers of government-owned railroad, plus 
about 1,000 kilometers of private lines, mostly 
owned by the sugar companies. There are 2,500 
kilometers of highway, and in 1947 there were 
2,884 cars, 2,555 trudes, and 356 buses. Interna- 
tional air service is provided by the Pan American 
Airways, British Airways, and Royal Dutch Air- 
lines; domestic air transportation by the Compania 
Dominicana de Aviacion. 

Finance. The 1948 budget shows revenue of $58,- 
132,600; expenditure of $58,158,318. This is an 
increase in revenue of $17,907,908; in expenditure 
of $18,071,163, over the 1947 budget. Currency in 
circulation on Sept. 30, 1947, was $27 million; bank 
deposits, $35.3 million. The Dominican Central 
Ba^ balance sheet on Apr. 30, 1948, showed total 
assets of $25,319,515. A system of exchange con- 
trol has been established. Cost of living index at 
the end of 1947, was 219 (1937= 100), 

Government. Under the Constitution of Jan. 10, 
1947, the Dominican Republic is a centrahzed re- 
ublic of 18 provinces. It has a Senate of 19 mem- 
ers and a Chamber of Deputies of 45. Members 
serve for 5-year terms, as does the President, who 
is assisted by a Cabinet. On May 16, 1947, Gdieral 
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Rafael Leonidas Tnijillo was elected for tluj fotirth 
time to the olFice of President, thus contintiinj': llu* 
political control which ho has mainlaiin'd. dirreliy 
or indirectly, for 18 years. 

Events, 1948. Another year was added to 'rriijil- 
lo's long dictatorship. Domestic political opposition 
was uneventful, as the Jtwcufud Democrat ica and 
Partido Socialista Pojnilar groups W(‘ro allowed 
little activity. Attention was i'c)cust»d tjhiclly {)n the 
international Caribbean front, and spceulation as 
to the possibility of another attempt lo overthrow 
the Govornmont by nu'ans of an invasion, (is in 
1947 (sec YifiAU Book, Kveiils of 1947, page 188). 

Propaganda and Achievoments* 'rho udiniiiistration 
intensified its i^ropuganda campaigns in orcU'r lo 
win the supi)ort of tlio oulside world — ospoeiully 
the United Stales — and Trujillo's papt^r. La Navion, 
carried stories featuring aehicvcuiouls of tlu^ Ciov- 
oniment. The nation’s (*oononiy pro(il(ul from ox- 
I)ort increases, and n<‘W govc'rmniMit projt'ets w(*re 
inaugurated, while various old oiu‘s w<‘ro eoni- 
ploted. Among adininislrati\‘<; devi'lojnnenls, one 
of the most important was the ennilion of a Soenv 
tariat for National Keonoiny, set ui) lo control vari- 
ous fields of industry and for<M‘gn and domestie 
coinnieroo. This new d(*parimenl of 'IVniillos ma- 
chinery is the olfieial licensing ai'('i:e\- ha- sugar 
oxi)orts, and imports of some rss<‘iilial products. 
It will also control the issuance of bank drafts, thus 
strengtliening still inor<» lh(! Pn^sidenl’s hold on the 
country’s eeononn'. 

An imporlaul ’governnu'iU prog'et was llu^ Im»- 
giiining of tlie University (hty in the ol<l Universi- 
clad do Santo Domingo, at a cost of $2 million. Aii- 
other was the erection of a $I million Inslitnle of 
Agriculture at San (Jristobal, to syslemati/.o all 
phases of agricultural inslruetion, Prt'sidiail 'fru- 
jillo also announced a 3-year bridgo-t^oiistrucrlion 
program lo rc‘pla(*(^ all wooden bridges with mod- 
ern concrete ones. 

Internathnaf Politics. Extt'tual affairs were char- 
acterized by the open antagonism of the peopl<»s 
of Venczuola, Gosla Kica, Guatemala, aud Guba 
against the Trujillo regime. Tin to wore nmiors of 
aotivitic.s of the so-called Caribl)eau Legion, com- 
posed of Dominican exiles residing in those c‘oun- 
trics, as well as exiles from Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and the organization of an armed invasion 
of the island was tliouglil possible. An alliance was 
reported between 'rnijillo, Somoza (Ni<*aragiia’s 
"strong man”) and Carias Andino of Iloiulnras, 
to maintain their hold over their rc'spcetivc i)eopU‘S. 
In the last days of 1948, Costa Rica was invaded 
from Nicaragua; some considtinid it a <X)nnt<'r- 
measnre of the Nicaraguan Covernmeut to prevent 
the activities of llu' Lt'gion, which phuuu'd to use 
Costa Rica as a base to invade Somoza’s Itirritory. 

Tlie Dominican Republic attended tlu? Ninui 
IntCT-Amorican Conference of American States 
held in Bogotd in April (see Pam Amwuican Ac- 
•nvtTiEs), and became signatory to the Charter of 
the Americas. — ^Miouel JoiiufM 

DUKE ENDOWMENT, The, A foundation created by 
James B. Duke in 1924, known for its connection 
witli Duke University, hospital work, and a number 
of other activities in the Carolinas. The Endow- 
ment is a pennanent one widi a self-porpetualing 
board oi 15 trustees. Except for the $17,000,000 
spent in erecting and equipping Duke University, 
It is not authorized to expend any of its principal. 
A report covering its first 23 years, ending Deo. 31, 
1947, showed diat the Endowment had clislribulcd 
and allocated $71,129,201 as follows: Duke Uni- 
versity, $41,124,286; hospitals, $20,107,030; Da- 


vidson Coll(‘ge, $1,090,792; l^’iinnan Universitv 
$1,095,020; J<ilmKon C. Smith University, $J,192- 
540; orph:m.i«>,es, $2,724,028; snp<'nmnnate(l Mell\- 
odist prea<'hors, $54*8,091; rur.ii churdifs, $i,0()2- 
157 h»f biiilcliiig and $1,037,447 for operation^ 
Chairman of lh(‘ Board of 'rrnsl(*t\s, (r{*orgc g! 
Allen; Vu‘e Clhairinan, Norman A. (:oek(‘; Secret 
lar>', Al<‘x. H. Sands, Jr.; Tr(*asur<*r, Walter C. 
J^arker. Ileathjuarlers: Power Bnilding, Cliarlotte 1* 

N.c:. 

EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. An interterritorial 
organization wliieh eanie into foriM' on Jan. 1, 1948. 
It re;>iae<“; llu* (ormer Hast Alri(*an Covernor’s Con- 
ft‘r<Mie«*. Tilt' Nigh Commission eonsisls of the gov- 
(‘rnors of Kt'nya, 'I'angaiiyik;!, and Uganda and ai 
ministers et'rlain s<‘rvie(*s eommun to all, ('hiefly 
eeonoinit* and l<*(*lmieal. 

'rii<‘re is also an I'lasl Afri(*an Ct'nfral Assianhly 
eom])oS(*d of 10 oliit'ial and 13 iino(lic*ial nuanhors. 
Tlu* High Commission has powtr lo h'gislate with 
llu* lulviet* ami <*ons<‘nl of tlu* Central Asst*mbly in 
malt(*rs rt'laling to iuItTicrrilorial sc‘r\ie(‘S. Oifieers; 
Sir Ci'orgt* Saidbnl. Administrator to llu* High 
Commissitui; C. C. Spc‘ne(‘r, l'!eonomi(* St'oretaiy; 
j. C. Mmuly, Mmiber Inr I'’inaneo; Sir Uegiuald 
Robins, Memht'r for 'rranspoil; 11. C. Wilhonrn, 
Po.simasl(‘r Ci'iu'ral. IIe;ul(jnarlt*i‘s: Nairobi, Kenya. 

EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES. 'Hu rt? art* in the 
United Slates 1 1 difIVn'nl Ixulies of llu^ Orthodox 
ebnreb, with a total im*mbt*rsinp of 711,287. Two 
major gronp.s, iho lireek Orthodox Church (llel- 
lenie) ami the Russian Orlbodo\ Cbureh, at'eount 
for about 000,000 of (he total im*inl>(*rs. 

Greok Orthodox Church (Hollonic). 4'lu* (/U'ok- 
sp<*aking Orthodox Christians bav<‘ had s(*allered 
parishes in tlu* United Stall's for the last 70 years. 
Tlu*y were first umh*r llu* pa'isdu'lion of the Met- 
rot>olUan of Atlu*ns, lal(*r under tlu^ Patriarchate 
of (Jonslantinoph*. Polilu*al ehanges in Kurope have 
be<*n rell(?et(!d in all branches of llu* Clnirt'h in the 
U.S. Consid(*rable unity and or(l<*r n‘sulled from 
the 1931 eonveiilion in N<‘\v York, und(‘r th<* presi- 
d<mey of Arelibishop .\lhcnag<»ias. The Cniek Areh- 
dio<*<*so of North and Stmlh .\meriea has 300 
ehurebes, 325 prii'sls, 275,000 r(*porl<‘tl members, 
and 500, ()()() communicants. Its many (‘ducational 
institutions has au enrolhiu'iit of 25, ()()() students, 
and 200 persons are ear<*(l for in its 3 lu'uovolont 
iiusliliiliens. I Ii'achpiailers, ,10 Mast 79lli St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 

Russian Orthodox Church. Kutcring Alaska in 1792, 
before its purchase bv the Uniletl Stal(‘s, the Rus- 
sian Orthodo.K (3lmreh moveil its lu'adouarters to 
Sun Francisco in 1872, and lo N<‘w York in 1905. 
Total mcmb(*rslup in llu! United Stal(*s, 300,000 
(1947). M(‘lroi)<)lituii of Ameru*;i and CJunada, 
Most Keverend Theojdiilus Paslikiwsky. H(!ad<iuar- 
U^rs, 59 East Second St., Nt*w York 3, N.Y. 

ECUADOR. A republie of South Anu'riea. It com- 
prises thre(^ natural rt'gions, tlu* coast, the Andean 
highlands, and the Amazon. Tlu^ c4imat<* is tropical 
in the eastern lowlands and tlu* Amazon region, in- 
termediate in the plateaus and c,iold in the high- 
lands. 

Area and Population. Tlu* exac t arc*a has not been 
detenninc'd duo to unsettlt^cl hoiuularv claims, but 
it is estimated at 175,855 scpiaro mifes, including 
the GalApagos Islands. Population: 3,400,000 in 
1947 (54 ixireent inc'stizos, 27 percent Indians, 8 
percent of European descent and 11 percent of 
other ethnic groui)s). Chief cities: Quito (capital), 
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211,174 (1947); Guayaquil, 81,893; Cuenca, 53.- 
871. 

Education and Roligion. Freedom of worship is 
guaranUuid in the conslilulion. Roman Catholicism 
prevails and Spanish is the official language, al- 
though the Indians spcsak the tongues of their an- 
cestors. About 40 percent of the population is lit- 
erate. According to the ctmsiis of 1947, there were 
3,189 cloincnlary schools with 284,052 students; 

156 secondary schools with 19,418 students; 66 in- 
stitutions of int(*nnodiate training (nonnal schools 
and ‘‘schools of humanities”) with 11,843 students, 
and four universities. 

Production. Tlio principal lines of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1946 incliKled rice, 2,219,000 quintals 
(46 kilos each); coffee, 7,360,000 kilos; cacao, 

303.000 quintals of 100 poimds each; rubber, 

1.327.000 kilos and lagua nuts, 12,531,000 kilos. 
Mineral production for the same year: gold, 75,- 

390.000 troy oz.; pctrohaim, 97,647,000 U.S. gal.; 
kerosene, 12,271,000 U.S. gal.; .silver, 24,073,000 
troy oz. The monthly prochiclion of crude petro- 
leum in 1947 was cstinuiUjcl to total 25,900 metric 
tons. 

Foreign Trade. I’olal imports in 1947 amounted to 

604.400.000 sucres (a siiere etiuals $0.07 U.S. cur- 
rency). The eliief buyers from Ecuador are the 
U.S., Jamaica, Cuba, Vcncrznola, Colombia and 
Raii.iiua; tin* ehirf snpniiors are the U.S., Argen- 
tina, Great Britain, Colombia, Canada and Costa 
Rica. 

Transportation. Ecuador has 800 miles of railways 
and about 4,500 miles of all typos of roads. The 
most reccnit daUi ou motor vehicle registration in- 
dicated a total of 5,898. Th<n’c is international air 
service provid('d by for<4gn companies and a few 
natiotial airlin(‘s connect the larger cities in the 
country. Ecuador has about 30,000 radio sets and 
7,100 telephones. 

Finance. In 1948 the budget receipts and expendi- 
tures wore estimated to balance at 385 million 
sucres. At tlio <md of September, 1948, currency 
in circtilation amounted to 338 million sucres. Bank 
deposits on Aug. 30, 1948, totaled 313 million 
.sucres. The public debt on Nov. 30, 1947, was: 
internal — 112,943,000 sucres; external — $37,595,- 
000. (The sucre was worth U.S.$0.0741, Central 
Bank — official, on Oct. 11, 1948). 

Tire Central Bank of Ecuador maintains a cost- 
of-living index based on market prices at Quito of 
certain staple foodstuffs. At the end of September, 
1948, the domestic debt to the Central Bank was 
reduced to 65.7 million sticres, against the high of 
153.1 million at the end of 1946. Tlie money sup- 
ly, however, was 656.6 million against 588.7 mil- 
on at the end of January, 1948. Net gold and for- 
eign exchange resources were 306.8 million sucres 
($24.1 million). 

Government. Under the constitution of Dec. 81, 
1946, Ecuador is a centralized republic of 17 prov- 
inces, Legislative power rests .in two chamber 
(upper and lower;. The Senate is composed of 
two Senators for each province of the Sierra and 
the Litoral, one from the rest of the provinces, and 
several functional senators desi^ated by busings 
and professional groups. Deputies are elected by 
the provinces in tlie proportion of one for every 

50.000 inhabitants. Executive power is exerci^d 
by a President elected for a four-year term. On 
June 6, 1948, Galo Plaza Lasso was elected Presi- 
dent and took office on August 31. 

Eventt, 1948. Tho different political parties started 
early in tlie year to get ready for the presidential 
campaign. The Liberal Radical Party formed a 
coalition wifli the Socialist Party, and together 


nominated General Alberto Enriquez Gallo, ex- 
pr^dent of tlie republic, as their presidential can- 
didate. Dr. Gallo is a member of the Liberal Party. 
The Conservative Party nominated Dr. Manuel 
Eliseo Flor Torres, and the new independent party, 
called the Civic Democratic Movement, nominated 
Galo Plaza Lasso. 

Elections, On June 6, the elections were held in 
an orderly manner, and candidate Galo Plaza ob- 
tained a maiority of 3,867 votes over his nearest 
opponent, Dr. Flor Torres. The increase in the 
number of voters was noteworthy, 300,000 having 
cast their ballots as compared with only 82,000 in 
the 1940 elections. On July 10, the President-elect 
came to the United States for medical treatment, 
but in political circles it was rumored that his 
real purpose was to get the International Basic Eco- 
nomic Corporation, through his friend Nelson 
Rockefeller, to help toward the industrial develop- 
ment of Ecuador, and to obtain a loan. 

The Gran Colombia Conference. The elections did 
not stand in the way of the celebration in Quito of 
an important economic conference, in which dele- 
gates from Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, and Vene- 
zuela participated. The preparatory sessions were 
held from May 24 to June 5, and on June 24 the 
official sessions of the conference were inaugurated. 
The results were a step forward in the defense of 
the economies of the countries involved, and the 
Quito Charter was signed on August 9, setting the 
bases for the establishment of a customs union be- 
tween the participating nations. 

Presidential Inauguration. On August 31, Galo 
Plaza Lasso took over the presidency of the repub- 
lic, with Manuel Sotomayor as Vice-President. The 
new president announced a progressive program 
of government, and the people appeared to be 
hopeful of success. 

International front. Ecuador participated in the 
Ninth Conference of American States held in 
Bogota, Colombia in April (see Pan American 
Activities). In international circles, there were 
favorable comments on the special delegation sent 
from Peru for the inauguration of the president, 
which was thought to indicate that future relations 
between the two countries might be better than in 
the past. — ^Miguel JoBidN 

EDUCATION. In a year characterized by growing 
international tensions throughout the world and by 
several full scale wars, the educators of many 
countries continued with unabated vigor their ef- 
forts through educational means to improve the 
conditions for peace. i i_ r 

UNESCO. Disregarding various proposals that me 
third General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
scheduled to be h^d in Lebanon, should be post- 
poned or should be held in some other place, the 
organization decided in an extraordinary session 
in Paris on September 15 to ^ ahead with the 
plans for tlie third general session. The third ses- 
sion of fhe General Conference opened in Beirut, 
Lebanon, on November 17 and continued its work 
into December. _ , , 

During 1948 UNESCO sponsored conferences, 
seminars, and other meetings of many educational, 
scientific, and cultural organizations. Among the 
most important of these for education were the 
three summer seminars held for teachers trom 
many countries in the fields of teaching about the 
United Nations, teacher education, and childhood 
education. These three seminars were held respec- 
tively at Lake Success, in England, and in Czecho- 
slov^a. 
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ImTnocliiitcly before’, ibe formal opotiinj? of llu* 
Beirut conferonof, ri‘pn'M'ui'>ii\r.s of 2cS nalioiial 
commissions of VW’.SCO -.ru] .»! jx’rsoiis nmoornod 
with sotling up of national coniiuissioiis in nu’nibor 
states wliich do iK)t now liavo siuih nr-riniv'iti'in*: 
met in I^cbanon Lo discuss tlic role of . f:”. 

miwssions and national cooperatinj^ bodie’S in rela- 
tion to their J 50 \'c'rnincnts and to lh(' secrelarial or 
the UNESCO and to report on the 19-18 programs 
of the national cotmnissions. 

Educational Reconstruction. Ibe Connuissiou for 
International Educational Ueeonsinielion, lilanned 
and openitc’d a propjrani of study and frav(‘l for a 
group of educators from 17 wtir-devaslaled <'o«n- 
tries of Europe and Asia, with rmancial aid from 
cooperating notional orgaiu/.alions in the CTnit<’d 
States. A ehief feature of the program was a St’ini- 
nar in TnlcruaLioiial Kdueation e<mduct(‘<l for one 
month in July and August at llu' Universilv of 
Maryland. The Ameriean Assoeiation of ('olh’gt’s 
for Teaeher Educiitioii, 'rh<* Anu’rlcan Association 
of Univ(^rsiLy Women, Tlu' Assoeiation for Cliiltl- 
hood Fdn'‘:ili''n, ''Phe Amc^riean National !le<l 
Cross, 'r.'i.- C ..!!! d: III hMiK’ation As‘:ociatiiU\. The 
Department of Classroom 'rt^aelu’rs uf !l»- Nat ion.il 
Education Assoeiation, Tlu^ Mieliigau Kdueation 
Association, and The Ohio Kdueation Asso(‘iation 
conlrihnted to the <‘.\'])enses of tiu’ for<*igu teachers 
and helpcxl formulate the program of lravc‘1 and 
study. 

The Oversc'as Teachc’r-Helief l‘"un<l of the Na- 
tional Kduc'atioii Assoeiation eolloc'tc’d u\tire than 
$270, ()()() for th(‘ ycxu* 19-17- -18. Count ri(?s recc’ivitig 
aid from th<! fund were Alhaniji, Austria, Hc’lgitim, 
Bulgiiria, Burma, Cluua, C/eihoslovakia, Kthiopia, 
Finland, Franee, Cennany, CJn’C’cc*, Hungary, In- 
donesia, Italy, Japan, Korc’u, I aixemhotirg, tli<? 
Ncilierlands, Norway, the IMiilippim-s, l^oland, 
Siam, the United Kingdom, (Jorfu, Cuam, Malta, 
and Okinawa, 'fhe monc'y was c’xponded for CJAHK 
packages, for books, for suie.ieal inslrumcmts, and 
for scholarships. In dceidiiig lo c’oulimu’ this pro- 
gram of a.ssislaiiec‘ lo teacluTs in other countries, 
the National Kdueation Assoeiation aunouuec’ti 
plans to bring teachers from other countru’s for 
short visits to obser\'e schools and lo gel aeciuaiuled 
willi teachers in tluj United Stale’s. 

Fulbright Aef. Agr<’emenls jn'ovidiug for edu<’a- 
tional c’xehange.s under this act wen* signed by 
Dec. 1, J9‘18, with nine countn<‘s; Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Burma, ("bina, Fnmc(‘, Cn-cee, New 
!Zealand, the Pbilipj)iues, and the United Kingdom. 
Agreements were Ixsing eonsiden’d with the fol- 
lowing cnmilrios: Australia, Atislria, Kgypt, India, 
Iran, Italy, the Nelb<*rlands, the Netherlands Kast 
Indies, Norway, Pakistan, Siam, and Turkey, Since 
the only funds made availabh*. by the act were in 
foreign currencies, each Ameriean participating in 
the program had to mak<‘ bis own individual ar- 
rangements for such d(,)llar btilauees as be re- 
auired lo meet obIigaiio»»s in the Unilcd Stales 
during bis absoiicc from the eouutry. 

Internalional Book Exchange. On Sopteinbt^r 1 a 
new national office for the exchange of books and 
periodicals between the libraries and scicuitifie and 
educational institutions of the United SliiU?s and 
other countries was established in the Library of 
Congress. This organization, The United States 
Book Exchange, handled only printed matter of 
scientific or literary charac'le.r. 

Higher Education. The Rei^ort of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, ptiWishod early 
in the year, created wide discussion, Chuif among 
the Commission's recommendations were a pro- 
posal of Federal grants-in-aid to individual needy 
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students in th<‘ir last two years of high school, a 
federally supporh-d ])rogr.un of ‘.(hnl.ir.slnbs at the 
oe.der*’'r;-.c!-i-.ti‘ ^“ (*1 in all types i-l hi;\lier oduca- 
and a fech’rally administered 
plan of fellowships for grathiiite study. The Com- 
missiem (Mivisionetl a lu’ed for 8r)(),000 factilly 
members in 19(><) for tlu' *1.9 million students who 
should be in the eolk’ges and uiiiv<'vsiti<\s by that 
time, 'rhe eslimat<’d cost of education given in 
the publicly controlled inslilntions of higher edu- 
cation in 1980 was $2,727,000, 000. 'Hie Commis- 
sion a.sstmu’d that llu’ k’ech’ral ( Iov<’rnnu*nt' would 
c‘onlril>nl(‘ heavily toward tliis eo.st. 

Fodoral Aid fo Educotion. Tlie National I'klueation 
As.sociation, lo<‘al and slate* edta .itimiai .i'.s(u-ia- 
lion.s, many indivhlual civic and i.n ii- ‘.icn.ii Ic.id. 
c’rs, anti nuinerotis organi/alions of men and women 
in varions groitps carried tm a \igorons and liighly 
cireelive campaign for l‘’eileral aid to ediK’ution. 
Kor the (irsl time a pn*sid(‘nt of the United States 
reetunmended in hi.*; St.de ol the tbiion messages 
lo the Ctingress the urgent hcimI of Mieh legislalion, 
A bill aulbori/ing .$800 million o| I'\’<leral funds 
each year lor llu* pnrpo.se of inor<* nearlv etpializing 
edneational (ipiautnnilies and for Imilding a niini- 
inmn i)nblu* school proe.ram for the yonlh of ihn 
natitm was pa.ssed bv llw* Setiate l»y a vote of 58 
to 22, wa.s favorably reported by a Iloust* snh- 
etitnmillee. was extensivelv ’.tippMiO'd bv the press 
anti the raditi, but was blmkcd l»\ ilie House nm- 
jorily leaderslii)) wliieb refusctl lo allow the bill to 
etnne lo a vote in that eliamber. t baler the samo 
(kmg.ressitmal leadership appioiMi.'liiue: for Euro- 
pean Ib’deral aid were made with million ear- 
marketl lor tobaeet^ and about $70 million specilicd 
ftir licpior. 

Toachor Supply and Dumand. 'Ibe Nalituml (knu- 
nikssitm on Teaelier Kduealitm and IVofe.ssu)nal 
Stamlards of the National I'kltiealion .\s.soeialion 
reporletl that only 72 peretMtt as m.my college and 
nnivensily stiulents were completing standard cer- 
lilieate jetinircini-nl*. for elementary leaching in 
J9*I8 as b.ul ccmpicli-il tl|e n-t|niii-incnl*i In 19-11. 
'rhe ciuiiparal lie lij'iin- lor Inj'Ji -.elionl teachers 
etiiiiph'lin;', stantlarti eertilieate recpiireinenls in 
19*18 wa.s 90 p<-i(-eij| Ilf in l.HI In i-erlain 

high school te.ii hine, lields, however, stmply had 
already arlih*ved bal.nui* with demaiul by 1948. 
The situation in the elemeulary lield was very seri- 
ous. It was generally e.slimated that the eonntry 
would need al)out 100, 000 new elementary teach- 
ers annually for th<^ peritid lO-l.S- 1958. 'Ibe colleges 
which I’lrepared elementary (eaelicfrs in 1948 gnul- 
ualed about 20,000 stutlents, oi wbtim le.ss than 
12,000 were •1-year college graduates. Mt)re than 
4 million ehihlren of school age in the United Stales 
in 19*18 were not enrtdleil in any school. More 
than 8 millitui ptTStms, M years of ;ige .and older, 
had less than a fifth-grade t’dneal ion, and almost 
3 million of tbe.se persons were illiterate. 

Teachers salaru’S at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 194.S— 19 .i]iin-:ne<l t<i sliow a much 
snialh’r annual iuer<’as<‘ than in tb<‘ pre\'ious year. 
Aee<inling to estimates of the United Slalt’.s Olfice 
of K<lueatii)n, bas<'d on slaleim'nl.s from State Oe- 
partnu’nls of Kdueation, 13 stat(*s expe<’l<’d no sal- 
;ury in(Tea.S(i on th<‘ average during the coming 
year. Twelve stales pn’tlieted .st)me UKTeas<\s and 
21 states exiU!ct(xl an approximate incr<'as<i of 8 
percent over those in <*(l‘e(jt in the a<‘ademic your 
1947-48. In 1947-48 the. average iner<’asc in 
teachers salaries o\g‘r 1 948 -47 was approximaudy 
21 ijcn’cnt in a total of 43 states ic-j|»orling. 

In 1948, furtlu’rmoni, a deeid*-(l .slac’kening of 
the wave of resignations from leaebing positions 
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was noted. For the year ending June, 1948, only 
half as many teachers resigned from the New York 
City school system as in either of the preceding two 
years. 

Various teacher education institutions and or- 
ganizations studied the problem of recruitment of 
teachers and made attempts to interest high school 
and collegcj students in teaching as a profession. 
The School of Education of the University of In- 
diana, in a bulletin by Richey and Fox, reported 
that freshman sludenls wore more likely to decide 
to enter teaching whem they were older, men stu- 
dents, men who had been in the armed services, 
younger women stud<»nts, women from rural areas, 
villages, and largo, cities rather than from small 
cities, men from rural areas, villages, and small 
cities ruth(,‘r than from large cities, students whose 
parents were in the lowt^r income bracket, students 
who had attended small liigh schools, students 
whoso fatlujrs w(n*o fanvuTS, skilled or unskilled la- 
borers, or scihool loaclu'rs or administrators, and 
students who had had previous oxporicMico of a 
teaching uaturo, 1’1jc stiid(‘nts who had docidod not 
to enter teaching gave as their reasons poor salaries, 
lack of ai^poal in llu* ])rofession, and the restricted 
personal lifo and limited social contacts of teachers. 
The College of Education of Ohio Slate University 
issued a recruilment booklet wlii<‘h described the 
jobs available to teachers, gave an account of the 
shortage in the field, and disc'usscd the advantages 
of teaching. 'I1io American Association of Colleges 
for Teach<'r bklucation isstied a stalemcnt by its 
IDrcsident, Wall<^r llagtT, pointing out the great ca- 
reer opportunities which will be offered to the 
teaching ])rof<\ssion during the next decade. 

Curriculum. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion reported that in 1048, 238,000 students com- 
pleted drivcu-lruining courses in high school com- 
pared with 70,000 in 1947. States listed by the 
Association as having mad(^ progress in the pro- 
motion of drivt^r education were North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Mas.sachusetts, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Arizona, and Delaware. 

Tlie Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South Ix^gan an experiment with Latin teach- 
ing based on the 2-year course on the Aeneid which 
was expected to feature a meater emphasis on the 
study of Tjatin culture and a lesser emphasis on 
language slructun?. 

Along with tlic Zcjal for Democracy program 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education, 
were many developments in social studies teaching 
in the schools. Emphasis in many schools was 
placed on a now attention to the study of democ- 
racy and its comi^ctitors, the ideals and principles 
of AnTcrican democracy, the relationship of Ameri- 
can history and politics to those of other countries, 
and education for world understanding. 

In many high schools of the country a new em- 
phasis was placed on the study of home and fam- 
ily living. Courses for boys as well as for girls were 
established to include study of family finances, 
budgeting, mental hygiene problems, and child 
development. 

Professional Relations. Accompanying the activi- 
ties of the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, various state and local agencies hunted 
assiduously for "red'* elements in teaching staffs. 
The Ohio State University adopted a new require- 
ment that each member of the faculty must sign 
an affidavit that he did not belong to any political 
party or organization which advocated the over- 
throw of either the Federal or the State Govern- 
ment by force or violence. Investigation of varioiK 
teachers' organizations, notably those affiliated with 


labor organizations, was made in various parts of 
the country. The CIO teachers’ local in New York 
City was investigated by a sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Education 
and Labor. Teachers were discharged in various 
parts of die country for being members of the 
Communist Party, dthough a vigorous minority 
protested that so long as the Communist Party was 
legal, membership in it was not a sufficient cause 
in itself for dismissal of a teacher. 

The Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National Education As- 
sociation investigated numerous cases of reportedly 
unfair disinissal procedures employed by school 
boards against teachers and administrators. One of 
the most notable of these cases was that in which 
die Board of Education of Chandler, Arizona, dis- 
missed 5 teachers without explanation, charges, or 
hearings. In a widely ciremated report on this 
case, the Commission took the position that it was 
unprofessional for a school board to operate with- 
out a carefully organized procedure of fair dis- 
missal to which the hoard scrupulously adheres. 

Federal Legislation. The educational le^lation 
passed by the 80tli Congress of the United States 
was fairly small and inconsequential. The Lanham 
Act was amended in minor administrative details. 
The secretaries of the three armed services were 
authorized to donate obsolete or surplus property 
to educational institutions. Minor clarfiying amena- 
ments were made to the law commonly called the 
GI Bill of Rights. Federal legislation most directly 
affecting education was the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. This Act had provisions for tlie deferment 
from service, under certain conditions, of high 
school and college students and authorized the 
President to provide for the deferment of other 
groups of students when appropriate. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, the 
Federal Government spent more than $2,000 mil- 
lion for the education and training of veterans. It 
also gave about $500 million worth of surplus prop- 
erty to schools and colleges, and the usual regular 
Federal appropriation for the support of Land- 
Grant colleges ($5,030,000), agriculture experi- 
ment stations ($8,950,000), vocational education 
in the public schools ($25 million), vocational re- 
habilitation ($18 million), and school lunches ($54 
million). — ^Habold Benjamin 

EDUCATION, U.S. Office of. For the purpose "of col- 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education . . . and of 
diffusing such information ... as shall aid the 
people . . . and otherwise promote the cause of 
education . . .” tlie Office of Education was estab- 
lished. Accordingly the Office had developed a 
variety of supporting services to aid the schools 
and colleges of the Nation. ... , 

In addition to the publication of statistics and 
facts collected, the divisions and staff members of 
the Office serve in a consultative capacity. Although 
not operating educational systems or institutions, 
the Office has relationships with agencies that do 
operate educational systems and institutions. In 
this sense, therefore, developments in Americp 
education are somewhat keyed to the work of the 
Office of Education; and conversely, the emphases 
of the Office mirror the problems and achievements 
of American education. _ 

Enrollments. The concern about increases in school 
enrollment derives from two major trends: (I) the 
increased birthrate during the 40’s, and (2) the 
re-entry of veterans into educational systems 
institutions, stimulated by the GI Bill benefits. The 
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first has only begun to alFect the schools in olo- 
mentury levels, ])iit is of long-torin signifieatu'o. 
The latter is of prinuny concorn to instil ntioiis of 
higher education. See Staioous, U.S.; Univkusitiks 

AND COL,I,EGES. 

Plant. Plant iiecd.s a^<^ c‘xtrc*nu*ly serioTis in vi<‘w 
of (1) deferred inaiutenanee and (‘xpansuuu (2) 
increased building costs, and (t^) incTcast'd de- 
mand. The OlKce of hldiu'ation has estiinaletl that 
public and nonpnblic ohaiunitary and s(*eondury 
educational plant noinls \ver<i about T.rJOO million 
dollars late in 19*47, and of <'olli‘ges and nniv<’rsh 
tics, totaling about '1.500 million dollars. 

Federal legislation; Court Doeisions. A numlK'r of 
bills relating to ('ducalion beeann* j)ubli(‘ law dur- 
ing the year, among th<un three tneasnr<‘s to facili- 
tate the disposal of surplus propt*rli<‘s for educa- 
tional purposes. Tu passing ifu* National .S<*lecliv(‘ 
Sorvic'c Act of 1948, (longrcss provi<l('d for (hdVr- 
ment from military st'rviec of high school and <‘o|- 
logc sludenls under cwMlain <'<»m!ili<jns, and antlmr- 
ized the Prcsichuit to providi' for the dcfernu'ut of 
other caU*g()ric.s of students. 

Suprciiui Cotirl d<‘cisions ailVeliug (‘dnealion 
among the several Slates included the following: 
(1) The New Jer.S{‘y eus(^ holding that th<‘ us<» of 
public tax funds hy school tlislricts for paying the 
trausporlalion of children aH<‘n(Iing j)arochial 
schools was not in violation of any ])rovisl<u» of tlie 
CoiKslitutiou of llus Unitc<l Stales; (2) The de- 
cision holding that tlu^ Slat<‘ of Oklahoma, in eon- 
fonnily with the fourle<'nth umendm<‘nl, was r<‘- 
quirocl lo provide (pialilied atndieant.s with 

nroh^ssional legal (‘duc'Ulion (‘(pial lo that affonh'd 
by the Slate institution for white stud<uits; (8) 'riu' 
decision render(^d in tin* (vise of McCollum vs. tli<‘ 
Board of Kdncaliou in Champaign, Illinois, holding 
that sectarian rcligiou.s iuslnu-tioii on public school 
pronusos during school time was not p<‘nni,s.sil)l(‘ 
under the first ainciKlnuuit of the Cionstitution. 

Rural Education. Primarily bocatjso of finamdal 
limitations, small school units, common in most 
rural areas, cumiol oihu’ the raug(i of (‘du<‘titional 
services considered necessary today. Consolidation, 
however, is not the whole answ<‘r. 'lb \wv[ presenl- 
day needs more aclccpiatelv, rural schools are. fore<‘d 
to develop other ways of nroadening llunr servi('<\s. 
Sonii'linies this is done lliroiudi .sharing teaeliers on 
a part time basis with oIIut .schools. 

Children of juigraul workers an^ anotlier cause 
for concern in rural areas. 'Hus suhgu’t has h(‘(‘u 
stuclic^ at length hy a eommitl<‘(* repri^scuting sev- 
eral Federal agencies, the recommendalion.s of 
which were placed bcjfore the Congress for its con- 
sideration. 

Science in Education. The understanding of ,s(*ieneo 
has assumed new proportions as a r<‘(iuir<‘mcnl in 
American education from elemc^ntarv through <*ol- 
lege levels. The new c^nphasis is iu part ndated to 
an understanding of national security and world 
politics. In elementary grad<‘S, children h^arn iirin- 
ciples of the scientifi(* method by cjondncling simple 
cxperimonts. In secondary school, th<? .students 
i<^rn al^ut the inductive and llu; di'chiclive meth- 
^s, and the many techniques used by scientists, 
rius general approach is quite aside from applica- 
tion or science as studied in many vocational 
courses, 

Aviotion Education. The emphasis on aviation cdu- 
in the seeondaiy schools, is aimed 
at (1) holding and improving the technical po.si. 
tion of the nation, and (2) bringing about under- 
standing or national and international problems in 
light ot progress m aviation. 

Significant Trends in College Curricula, Noticeable 


in the devidopnituit of eolh‘g<» (’urrieula is an in- 
(U’case in programs of g^uuTal (‘thieatiou* In the 
im*i)aration lor various proirssions, morr «*iupliasis 
is being pku'od on general ('(Im alion, ••siicr ialiv'the 
.social .seieiu'<\s. This is true Inr oxampir in such di- 
v<*r.s<* fi<‘ld,s as engine* *ring, ](Minialism, and librar- 
ianship. 'rhe broad <’lh*t‘t is to d<*v(a<» more of the 
undergjadualo yt'ars tt^ geiim-al odm-alion, thorehy 
roqniring (hat lerhuieal phases of profe.ssional prep- 
aration l»«* gaitiod U\ gra<lnato programs, as hap- 
pened oarli<T in nu’diriiu* and law. ^ 

Zoal for Amorican Domocracy. The Offu'u of Mcluca- 
tion, in giving Icadco.hip and .stimulation to the 
Zc^al for Aimu'ii’au Ih-m(K'ra<’y program, has worked 
with and Ihningli tin* Stale.s iu a servio** relalion- 
.ship. 'riu* main <Muphasis lias b(*<*n upon inenswing 
in iho Stal<‘s tlu^ awaronoss of the mu'd for im- 
jirovt'd cili/cuship educatiiiu aiul hriuging lo them 
examples ol ways iu which such ituprovement 
might h<* accomplislw'd. 

Toachors. 'Ibe .supply of teachers is not uniform 
among \avious .school h‘\cls ami snl)i<*ct litdds. In 
general the sliorti'St supply is at tin* (*l(‘meiitary 
h‘vel. Hen- tin* eonditiou is not improving, nor are 
lhc‘r<‘ prosp<‘(‘ls for ImproxemenI during the (snn- 
ing year. Shorlagtvs als<» t‘\ist in e(*rlain .sulijoct 
(ields in ,s<'condary <*dneation, e.si><*ci:dly in liouie 
<»eonomies. 

Toochor Education. Prolili^ins of t<*a(‘lu'r education 
eeuier on llu' pr<‘paralii»u of moie than 90,000 
l<‘aeh(‘rs annually, impiuM mcnl in (|naliii*'alions of 
.sev<‘ral huudrtsl thousami teai'luu’s in .st*rvi(‘e, llio 
<*xt<'Usion of tin* hodv of prolessional .subj<»cl maltor, 
ami tin* imiirovement ol procedures in t<'aeh<*r odu- 
c;ition. 

'I’he OlluH* stall iu te.ubcr <*du('alion as.si.sted 
tluring the year in solving tlu‘st‘ nrolilems in coop- 
eration with institutions approx (•<( lor tlie (‘dncalicm 
of t<'at‘lu*rs; with Slat** if(‘p.nt incuts of (‘dnealion; 
with local .schools and .school syst<‘m.s; xvilh uatlon- 
a], -if'-iiiiial. .Sial(‘, and local school organi/.ation.s; 
and \x illi I'lhei ag<‘iu'i<*s. 

Education of Negro Uaderf. Hccaust* of tin* grow- 
ing intert*st iu lh(‘ education of N(‘gro leadens, the 
Oilu'i* of l‘Idm‘atiou in 19*17 *18 muh'ttook a study 
of lh<‘ problem, and a puhlit'aliou hast'd iht'rcon 
xvas eomph'ted. 

Citizen* Federal Committee on Education. 'l\vo yonrs 
ago lh(* Oili/tms l‘'(‘d(‘ral (lonmutlee on Kdueation 
was organi/.t'd tci advist* tlu' Ollice on tin* broad na- 
tional aspects of edm'aliotuil nrehlems. One of its 
first ta.sks was to pr(‘.sent tht‘ lad'. :dioui the crisis 
in (‘dneation to th(‘ Ajiu'rit'an pt'OpU*. 'I’hrough ihc 
inUmsivt* .s<wvie<*.s* cjf llu* Advttrtising (buiieil of 
America — a puhlit‘ s(*rvicc Mrg.ini/..ilion u'pri ‘.sitt- 
ing all pha.S(‘S of tin' ;ulv<*jli'.ing husiuc.ss - tlic 
C<nnmitt(*e continued during tin* pu.sl ytiar lo foster 
its highly sueee.ssful nationwiilc *Tmprovo Our 
Schools'* cain])aign. 

Health Service*. St'hool lu'alth .servic<*S n'ceivod 
increasing allimtion from a large number of sources, 
both eduealioual and nomulueallonal during 1947- 
48. The National riealth A.s*.sembly lu'Id in Wa.sh- 
iuglon in May, 19*18, mad<‘ lhe.s<‘, amoi»g other rec- 
ommendations: 'riuil a national confert'm'o on 
school health be called; that similar Stale (kmfor- 
cno(ss bo calh^d; that local full-time public health 
units he spon.sorcd lu'cau.se of the conlriluiticm they 
can makt' to tin* health of the school aiu* cliild; that 
teachers be botttir traiiu'd in functional lu’altli and 
physical cduciation; that the mental hygitsne pro- 
gram he extended. 

Library Services. At pw'stmt, the Unibid States is 
served by 7,500 municipal and eountv public li- 
braries, 1,700 eoll<‘.g(t and uiuvensity libraries, and 
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more than 20,000 wmtralizod school libraries, ex- 
clusive of iiintuncrul>lc classroom collections. In 
addition, llu^rt^ art*, soiik^ 250 Federal and State li- 
braries, and al l<‘asl 1,500 .si><‘c iali/<*<l liliraries serv- 
ing the business, imluslrial, liiianeial, and technical 
concerns. 

Veterans* Educational Facilities. The Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, tJu'ougli tlie C^Jinmissioner of Educa- 
tion, and tb<‘ l'\‘<leral Works A.'^<‘ney were author- 
ized by Congress lo provide biiildiiKrs and equip- 
ment Irom war surplus materials when they were 
needed lo provider (‘dtjoation for veterans. These 
agencies csta])lish(‘d llui Veterans Edticational Fa- 
ciliti<\s Program which had, lo Jiine 30, 1948, pro- 
vided to schools and <'olIeg(\s more than 100 million 
items of (?qnipment, which had a War Assets Ad- 
ministration fair value of $1 14,005,000, an amount 
that provicI(‘d $74 worth of equipment for each 
veteran onrolh'd. 

This program also iircnuded classrooms, labora- 
tories, and otlu^r instnu!tional facilities to the ex- 
tent of 17 inillioti stpum'. feel, for winch the Federal 
Govornnumt tjxpended approximately $75,000,000. 
Even largc'r sums have b<‘on exiMMuh^d by the Pub- 
lic Housing Adininislralion to build and equip resi- 
denlial Iheililies for v(*lerans engaged in programs 
of edm^ation and training. 1’Iu?se emergency pro- 
grams will provithi, Ilow<‘^*er, for only approximate- 
ly 11 percent of tin* spacer eolh^go administrators 
say they n(‘(t(l combat the shortage. 

C JltANT-IN-AlI) PuOCnAN'tS 

Vacational Education. Total <‘nrollnicnts for 1947- 
48 in tig! hjdevjilly aichid program of vocational 
education, when Stale reports arc finally tabulated, 
are cxpccl(jd lo ('x(‘(^<gl the previous peak enroll- 
ment of 2.8 million in 1941-42. After the passage 
of the (Jcorgc-D<*erj Ael in 1986, authorizing a sub- 
stantial increase in funds for allotment to the Slates 
for the fttrthor cIov<d()pm(mt of vocational educa- 
tion, enrollmc'uts increased annually until 1941-42. 
During the war years, total enrollments receded to 
slightly more than 2 million. During those years, 
however, tho vocational schools were being used to 
capacity in training war production workers. After 
tlie conclusion of tlic^ war, enrollments started to 
climb again until in 1940-47 they had passed 2.5 
million. Furth<*r increase is expected, in part as a 
result of tho passage of the George-Barden Act 
which autliorizod additional funds for allotment to 
States and Territories, 

The amount of Federal funds made available for 
allotment to tlie Slates for vocational education 
during fiscal year 1948 increased by more than $5 
million. This was due to the increase in the ap- 
propriation under tlie George-Barden Act, the first 
important increase in the amount of Federal funds 
available for allotment to the States since 1939. 

Agricultural Education. Owing to a world-wide 
shortage of food and tlic need for heavy exports of 
food and feed to depicted areas of Europe and 
Asia, the production and conservation of food were 
emphasized in agrictiltural classes for adult fam- 
ers. School-community canneries, operated under 
the supervision of teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics, enabled thousands of 
families to conserve a supply of food for their fami- 
lies. 

Membership in the Future Farmers of America, 
the national organization of students of vocations 
agriculture in public secondary schools, increased 
during the year roughly from 240,000 to 260,000. 
The New Farmers of America, an organization sim- 
ilar to the F.F.A. for farm boys in high schools for 
Negroes, likewise completed a successful year. 


Membership in die N.F.A. increased roughly from 

24.000 to 26,000. ^ 

Distributive Occupations Education. As a result of an 

increase in the demand for training programs suit- 
ed to the needs of proprietors and employees of 
small business enterprises, State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education in California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, New York, Texas, Virginia, and other 
States sponsored training courses for these groups. 
Such courses recently were introduced into some 
30 vocational schools in New York City. New York 
University, Syracuse University, tlie University of 
Houston, Ball State Teachers College, Mississippi 
Southern College, and a number of other institu- 
tions of higher education are now offering training 
for men and women engaged in small businesses. 

Home Economics Education. In 1948, approximately 
1 million youth and adults vTre attfudirg home 
economic classes in schools r? i:plirT«'Cd frOT". Fed- 
eral vocational education funds. Home economics 
has moved from its restricted definition of cooking, 
sewing, and housekeeping to a comprehensive one 
built around homemaking and community responsi- 
bilities centered in the family. 

During 1946-47 the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service worked with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the representatives of a number of States 
in the preparation of instructional material to be 
used in the training of apprentices in six railroad 
shop crafts. 

Occupational Information and Guidance. Alabama, 
Arizona, Florida, and Tennessee, made pro\4sions 
for State programs of Occupational infomjalicn 
and Guidance services during the current year. In 
addition to these States, 41 States rewrote State 
plans inserting provisions for guidance services un- 
der the George-Barden Act. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. The Office of 
Education carries on the activities related to the 
Federal administration of the appropriations for 
the land-grant colleges and universities made in ac- 
cordance with the Second Morrill Act and supple- 
mentary legislation. The Office prepares and pub- 
lishes an annual report on these institutions; the 
most recent of these reports is for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947. The land-grant colleges and 
universities in the fall of 1947 enrolled 458,759 
students, which was approximately 20 percent of 
the students enrolled in all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. 

Educationai. Relations wrm Other Nations 

Foreign Student Influx. Although tlie shortage of 
dollar credits prevented many foreign students 
from coming to die United States, approximately 

21.000 students from all parts of the world were 
enrolled in American institutions of hierher educa- 
tion during the academic year 1947— iS. Tliis was 
an increase of about 4,000 over the fi^re for the 
preceding year. A majority of the foreign students 
were studying in the various scientific and technical 
fields in whidi postwar American education has as- 
sumed leadership. 

Interchange Programs. During the year 1947-48, 
126 teaciers from die United States exchanged 
places with 126 teachers from Great Britain. They 
were from all levels of education from nursery- 
kindergartens to teachers colleges. The British 
teachers were placed in 31 different States. Among 
diese teachers, 85 were placed in elementary 
schools and 41 in secondary schools. An inter- 
change of teachers between this country and Can- 
ada was also made this year. During the ye^ there 
was also developed a program for interchanging 
teachers between this coimtry and France. 
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The Fulbright Act. In full op(‘mtion, tlu^ inoj;ram 
will make available approxiinalc'ly $cS million in 
foreign ciirnmcios for study, tt*a(‘liing, n*st*an‘li, 
and oilier edncalioual aetiviti(‘S, (irauls to United 
States cili/ons may inelndo tlie i>ayiu<Mit of tuition, 
salaries, maintenaneo, travel, and (‘vp<'ns(‘.s iiu*i- 
dcntal to odu<‘ational work. Only trans|U)rlalion 
costs may be granted to eiliz<‘ns of parlieipating 
countries who wish to eonu^ to llw^ Unil<*d Stattw 
under these i)rograui.s. (See I'Idikiation; Schools, 
U.S,; UNrvmsrnKs and (]ollm(;ks.) 

EGYPT. An Arab constitutional luonarehy in north- 
east Africa. 

Area and Population. Area: {^80,108 sipiare inile.s, 
of winch ov(?r 0,000 art* eallivati'd (along th<^ Nil(< 
valley and delta, and oas(‘.s) and ovt‘r 8,000 mon^ 
cnllivablo, the rest hoing dt^serl. Population: ovtT 
10 million. C3hit'f cities; Clairo, (eapital) mcn*e than 
2 million; Alexandria (port) elost* to I million. 
With one of the world'.s high(\st iiopulalion th'usi- 
tios Egypt has one. of the higlaist birth rat<‘.s, dO 
per thousand, and one of tlu^ higlu‘sl dtnUh ral<\s, 
2(3 per thousand. Over 00 pereent an* Moslem, 
mostly Sunni, and 0 aro (]brislians, with 

Coi)Ls predominating. 

Education. I'klucalion is fn't^ and eompul.sory for 
all children from 7 to 12. An (‘xlensive program of 
governnK'nl-finaari'd study aliroad is faeililaltMl hy 
7 iMineah’dii Ollit'cs abroad, liiehidiiig ou<* in Wash- 
ington. The inUai.sifit'd literaey ('ampaign n*snlted 
in 600,000 additional literates in 1018, 

KIXrOATlONf RSTIMATMS -liM 7 -IH 
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Kloimmtary hoIiooIh f),700\ 

l!>’f«rnrv / 2,(MHMW)0 

Sof. :iMil (.•i-lsincnl 200 7 (M«H) 

Cotum., toapUinr! uiul ot.h(*r in- 

MtiiutoH 0;i0 20,000 

PoM^Uni boIukiIh ixicl. Anu*ri«an Univor- 

Hity at Cairo 000 70,0(K> 

UiiivnrHitioa (Kouad I and Karonk I). . . 21,500 

J'aoplo’fi TTnivprHity (13 <5nni(irfl) 0,000 

Ai-A«liar (MohIoih (U*utcr) 10,000 

Students abroiul (800 hI. Kovt. oxrx'nwj). 2,000 


£jourao: X^ixyptiari XOdiication O/Ticn. 

Communications. The railway system (chiefly 
state-owned) ooinprisos almost 0, ()()() inih*s. Hiv(»rs 
and canals arc ext(*usi\elv u.sed for trau.sport. Of 
llic 12,000 miles of roads few an* good. Slralc^gieal- 
ly located, with a fa\‘orahle eliinale, Egypt is a 
center for air rout(*.s eomieeling three* eontiiieul.s. 
In addition to the rcc<*,utly f()Tm(*.d Suide. Airline.s 
the (Egyptian) Misr Airways operut(,5S internal and 
Near Eastern lines. There arcs radio, tcsU'grupli, and 
telephone facilities operated by the gox'ennnent. 
See Suez Canau 

Production. Almost all the cultivated land is irri- 
gated, witli an average of one and a half crops a 
yc-sar. Chief crop is cotton (850 million lb, in 1048 
compared with 620 million lb. in lfM7); then 
sugarcane, maize, wheat, rice, millet, and barley. 
The spring 1948 upsurge in cotton prices was fol- 
lowoa by an autumn drop forcing consideration of 
limiting cotton acreage again. Industrial production 
increase is indicated by the following: In 1948',s 
first quarter cotton factories reached a record 
monthly average of 13.4 million square motors us 
against 12.3 million in 1947. For the first time low 
grade cotton textiles were exported (6,000 ton,s to 
me Near East). 

Food processing output increased from 400 tons 
of canned meat and fish in 1939 to 20,000 tons in 
1945. The capacity of chemical factories in 1945 
was almost double that of 1939. Electrical output 
is estimated at about 600 million kw yearly com- 
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par<*d with 800 million in 108.0; lh(* Asswan hydro- 
<‘l(*clri<‘ i)roi(^<’t is (‘Xpr('l<'<l to iiuT»'a.s<* it to 2,000 
kw yearly. Allhongh nil pUKhiftinu is small, wells 
drilled in the Sinai Peninsula .show pnmiise, 
Egypt's grewiiif’ (ilm iuduslrv is llu* large.sl outside 
Europt* and tin* UniU'd Stales. In Sepl<*ml)<‘r a now 
Kurd plant was started. TIa* (irst <‘\ample of sui> 
slanlial Ameriean iiue.stmeiit was the completion 
of a rayon plant huilt .ind direeted hy an American 
firm. 

Foroign Trado. Main exourts are raw eotlon and its 
by-produet.s (80 peree'nt), foudslnirs, non-pr()<*osscd 
'animal prodtiels, i-hf uh timj';st<*n le'niganoso, 
aial mineral oils, 'il.i- i i.*-. imporlaul Mi.uinfri.-tnnsi 
it<‘in is eigarelte.s. Impuils imbuh* testih's, ;mloino- 
bih‘.s and oilier iiKU'hines, industrial raw materials, 
ferlili/.t‘r.s, and fo(uIslidls uimhtainahle loeally. In 
ll)-17 Inlal *‘\porls amonnlc*d to ii E (Egyptian 
ponmls) 8!). .8 millinn (ehiellv lu India. Italy, the 
United Kinj'dom, and Kraiie<*) and imports to 
.fiEOO.tt million. Tin* Uniletl Kingdnm provided 
22 pereent of (In* impuits and tin* United States 
II p(‘veent. In tin* (irsf nine months of PM 8, for 
the first linn* sinry 1087, Kgvpl e.\peri(*n(‘(‘(l a fu- 
vonihle halani't* td' trad**. <‘hit*llv dne to tin* iiu'rease 
in eotlon .sales. Uowc*\i*r, both exports to and im- 
ports from tin* U.S, for J.nni.iix lone*. clc- 

t'liiied from tin* Jamiary Join*, MMV, levt*ls. 

Financo. 'I‘lu‘ revisi'd l•',J*vplian .st;itt‘ budget for 
1018* 0 was the hij'ln'st on reeurd, with estimated 
<‘xpenditnre of .t' i’.l88. l millinn and ie\<*nno of 
.ii 1*1 1*11.5 million, tin* <lelieil to be env(*r<‘d from 
tin* (Jt*neral Ui*S(‘r\i* I'hmd ainl a pnblit* loan of 
.ft 1*180 million to eov(*r Pah‘Sline military expensc.s. 
Tin* 10*18 pnhiie (h*l)t was .01*1125 million, Noto.s 
in c‘irt*nlalion in Nov(*mln*r lolaleil .J.M*1I58 tuiliicm, 
an all-linn* high. Allhoni*Ii tin* high <'osl of living 
<lrot>ped sonu*whal in 10 17, it n>s<* to 280 ( 1087 = 
100) in Novemher, In Jamiary a »n‘w .\nglo Egyi^- 
liau Kiuam*ial Agrt*t‘nn*nl jirovidt'd I’tu* r(*leasc to 
Egypt of million (slt*rliiig) from Egypt's 

bloc*ko<l holdings, t»f whu*h 0* i million is eonverti- 
l)le into dollars. In Deeemher oee.ulialions were 
slarl<*d to determine tin* lO-IO amounts. 'I’he 1047- 
48 exchange rule* of the Egyptian pound was 
$4,127. 

GovommonL Tin* monarchy is heri'dilary in the 
male line. King Earonk I lia\’ing a.sct'uded the 
lliroiu* in 1086. 'Pin* 1028 (‘onslilntion j provides for 
a Parlmment consisting <»f S<‘nal<* and ( Ihamber of 
Deputies. 8\vo-fifth.s of tin* funner an* appointed 
hy tin* King and tin*. r(*Kt t*let‘led for I0-y<‘ar teims. 
Tin* 204 tn*puUcs art* ele<‘lt*d by nnivt*rsal male 
suffrage. The Council of Mimistt'rs, appointed hy 
the King, is r(*.sponsibh* to tin* Parliament, (^ivil 
disputes relating to marriagt* or inlu‘rilanee are de- 
cided in rtdigious courts. Other (*as(‘s involving 
Egyptians are. d(*c‘i<h*.d ln‘ft)r(* nalitmal courts. By 
llie 1987 MoiUrt'ux Clonvention tin* Mist'd (kmrts 
;ire sehednit'tl to disappt'ur in HMO. After that for- 
oigner.s will lx; .snbjtjcl to tin? .sanm jntlieuil treat- 
ment as Egyptians. 

Evonts, 1948. The Uuilt'tl Nations CJtmt'ral A.s.som- 
bly oleeled Egypt a non-in‘rnianenl mt'inber of the 
Scenrity Clouneil for 1010. Work starltxl on a ]LJ.S. 
Navy Medical Kt\s(*areh (It*ntt‘r in Clairo for joint 
re.scarch by Am(friean anti Egyptian .s(*i(*iitist.s. Ne- 
gotiations i)romx!<*d with tin* Sovit*! Union for 
trade oxchang(?s with barter of .some. Hus.sian wheat 
for Egyptian cotton (‘ompleled. Trade agreements 
for oxdiangt'.s of goods wort^ siginnl with bizonal 
Germany, Switzc*rknd, and I*>ane(*. 

Relations with Britain. Two points of dilFerencc ap- 
peared far from .solution. Tne British Ambassador 
aimounccd in October that the international situ- 
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ation prevented Britain from withdrawing her re- 
maining troops, as the Egyptians were anxious to 
have her do, the provisions of the 1936 Anglo- 
Egj^tian Treaty notwithstanding. Following re- 
jection by the Egyptian Senate’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee of British proposals for Sudanese ad- 
ministration and the breakdown of talks, the British 
announced in June that Sudan’s Governor-General 
was free to proceed with the Sudanese self-govern- 
ment project. Egypt did not accede to London’s or- 
dinance creating an executive council and legisla- 
tive assembly in the Sudan. See Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Economic Development. The Prime Minister’s 
speech in November reaffirmed government plans 
for development projects, including the Asswan 
hydro-electric project, railroad and road construc- 
tion, irrigation, agricultural research centers, and 
measures for health, education, and social reform. 
The Undersecretary of State for Industry stated that 
industrial development depended on encouraging 
foreign investment and using foreign-expert assist- 
ance. The Asswan Dam project, started by Swiss 
contractors, had to be suspended in July because 
of a shortage of Swiss francs but negotiations pro- 
ceeded for bartering cotton. Plans were under way 
to stimulate the export to hard-currency countries 
of products other than cotton. The Alexandria Fu- 
tures Market issued a new regulation that every 
broker, jobber, or head clerk had to be an Egyptian 
national. 

Palestine Problem. See ArAB League AffaIRS, 
Palestine. As an active participant in Arab League 
discussions Egypt made certain attempts at eco- 
nomic boycott of Israel; government interference 
with shipping destined for Palestinian ports was 
accelerated. In May the Egyptian Senate approved 
armed intervention. A note was despatched to the 
UN Security Council notifying it of the invasion 
by two Egyptian columns 'to restore security.” By 
the year’s end the invasion had been roimdly re- 
pulsed by smaller but better-trained and equipped 
Israeli forces. Egypt was active in UN proceedings 
on the matter. 

The year was marked by a series of demonstra- 
tions, primarily by students, starting with tlie UN’s 
partition decision. First in 1948 was by 4,000 Cairo 
students against the United States and the Soviet 
Union for actively supporting partition. Over the 
year two attempts were made on the life of Mustafa 
Nahas Pasha, former Prime Minister and Wafd 
Party leader. In November the Secretary General 
of the Moslem Brotherhood, inflammatory and re- 
actionary organization, was temporarily arrested. 
In December dissatisfaction with Palestine devel- 
opments reached a climax. Three days of student 
rioting followed the assassination of Cairo’s police 
chief. The government, directly accusing the Broth- 
erhood, ordered its dissolution. On December 9 
Prime Minister Nokrashy Pasha was reported 
pleased over “the quietest day of the week.” He 
issued a military order barring students from all 
non-govemment-approved organizations. On De- 
cember 28 he was shot by a student member of 
the Brotherhood. Nokrashy’s fellow-Wafdist, Ibra- 
him Abdul Hadi, was appointed Prime Minister and 
Military Governor General and issued a military 
order to curb terrorism. 

— ^Doroteiea Seelye France 

EIRE (Ireland). A sovereign, independent state, des- 
ignated as a republic in the Republic of Ireland 
Bill 1948, and, as such, no longer associated with 
the British Commonwealtih of Nations. Eire in- 
cludes the 26 counties of Southern Ireland formerly 


called the Irish Free State. In 1937 the name was 
officially changed to “Eire” in. Gaelic and “Ireland” 
in English. 

Area and Population. The area of the 26 counties 
is 27,137 square miles. Population (1946 census): 
2,953,452. Chief cities: Dublin (capital), 506,635 
inhabitants; Cork, 75,361; Limerick, 42,987; Wa- 
terford, 28,332. 

Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory. The Irish lan^age is re- 
quired in the national schools. Secondaty schools, 
which are private, are in many cases relisious es- 
tablishments. There are two universities: tiie Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Trinity College) and the Na- 
tional University of Ireland, whidi has three con- 
stituent colleges. Publicly supported technical 
schools and agricultural classes are numerous. To- 
tal university enrolment in 1946-47, 7,186. Nearly 
all (94 percent) of die people are Roman Catho- 
lics, with the remainder divided among Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and other churches. 

Production. Agriculture and grazing occupy al- 
most one-half of the people and nearly three- 
fourths of die total land area. Acreage in 1946: hay, 
1,935,203; oats, 834,206; wheat, 662,496; potatoes, 
387,507. Nmnber of livestock, chief groups on 
June 1, 1947: Catde, 3,950,152; sheep, 2,094,057. 
Value of chief industrid products in 1945: brew- 
ing, £13,552,000; grain milling, £12,819,000; 
tobacco, £ 12,476,000. Other manufacture is wide- 
ly diversified. 

Foreign Trode. Eire’s trade showed an exceedingly 
unfavorable balance in 1947 and the first half of 
1948. The 1947 figures were: total imports, £130,- 
812,000; total exports, £38,802,000; adverse bal- 
ance, £92,101,000. In the first half of 1948 im- 
ports increased and exports decreased, giving an 
adverse balance at the annual rate of £110,000,- 
000, an all-time record. In 1947 the United King- 
dom took 90 percent of Eire’s exports and supplied 
40 percent of its imports. Imports from the United 
States rose from £8,476,000 in 1946 to £29,114,- 
000 in 1947, largely because of sizable purchases of 
coal, wheat, and flour. Chief exports are normally 
live animals and chief imports manufactured goods 
and raw materials for manufacture, including cot- 
ton and woollen yams. Eire’s trade deficit is met 
by invisible items, induding receipts from foreign 
investments, immigrant remittances, receipts from 
tourists (chiefly English), and — of late— -drawing 
on forei^ reserves. 

Finance. The 1947-48 accounts showed revenue 
of £65,197,845, giving a surplus over expenditure 
of £33,177. Budget estimates for 1948-49 placed 
revenue at £70,508,000 and surplus at £25,000. 
Public debt on Mar. 31, 1948, was £ 104,800,000. 

Transportation. In 1946 Eire had 2,481 miles of 
railway and 650 miles of navigable inland water- 
ways. Railways carried 25,502,477 passengers in 
1946 and busses 224,011,630. The international air 
line, Aer Lingus, carried 156,532 passengers in 
1947. 

Government. Under the Constitution proclaimed 
on Dec. 29, 1937, the President is elected by popu- 
lar vote for 7 years. The Oireachtas (Parliament) 
includes two houses: the D^ Eireann (House of 
Representatives) of 138 members and the Seanad 
Eireann (Senate) of 60 members. Executive powOT 
is exercised by the Government, which is responsi- 
ble to the Dail. The President, Sean T. O’Kelly, was 
elected in 1945. 

The Prime Minister, John A. Costello, was dect- 
ed Feb. 18, 1948, after die defeat of former Prime 
Minister de Valera’s Government Party in the gen- 
eral election on Feb. 4, 1948. Costello’s inter-paxty 
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Ciibinot inc'ludos Svaiii Miu’Urido (N<'\v Ib'ini!)U- 
can) as MitiisUT for Kxlcrnal Affairs. 

Evonts, 1948. Tlic^ ok'cliou of 4 was hard- 
fought. Lalo in 1947 <lt! Valta'a had stain'd ln\s (Jov- 
cTumont on tho rosalls of tliroo In'-ol<«;tioris to tho 
Diiil His party (Fianna lAiil, or Soltlit'rs <d' Dos- 
Hny), lost two of llu* Ihroo; oiu' tluan, signili- 
(umtly, to Scan Mac*lh*i(h\ h'ador (jF tho utAvly 
fornKjd Cluuu na J^oldachta, or N<iW U<'i)ul>li<'an 
Party. 

Ill the ckiction Fianna Fail won inoro than 00 
scats, or mow. than any oth<T singli' party; but a 
majority against do Vulora was pulhal togc'tlior 
from gi'oiips disnniti'd in almost <wt'rything exoopt 
their wish for a chang<‘ of goNrinmcnt. Fiiu' (iuol 
(Uuitid Irish) party, whioh was tairlv {*()ns<‘rva- 
Livo., was ohligi'd to join hands with tlio Ki'puhli- 
caii Oliuju na I’oblaohta, in onlrr to driva* <lo 
Vali*ra from tho oflioo ho had hold sinoo !9d7. 
Clann na Pohlai'hia, \vhl(‘h won mily 10 seats, was 
iU!v<a'llu‘loss able to g<‘t tho (labinot portfolio of 
oxlonial all'airs, Costc'IIo, tlu^ n(‘W Ihiiiio Ministor, 
was the hvador of Fine Cat'l, lh<^ second largt'St. 
parly. 

Coalifion AchhveniGnts. C^OSt('11o*S ol<^('fion to th() 
post of Prime Minister by lli<‘ Dail and llu' prompt 
unnoniK'<‘m<*tit of his (labini'l look place on I'Vbni- 
ary IS. Do Valera ns<‘tl some of his new-found 
leis^^<^ to malo' a visit to his native land, the Ihiih'd 
SlaU‘s. On his first day in New York, March 8, ho 
hmehed with Mayor O’Dwyia* of N<'W Y(»rk and 
on March 9 was given a r<'e<‘ption at Oily Hall. 

fjnslell(/s (h)vernment ii<*g<»lialed a n(‘W Inulo 
treaty with Ilrilain in Jmu*. 'Hu' four-yi'ar 
nuTil, which was .signe<l in Duhlin on Jnlv 81 bv 
Prinn' Ministi'rs Atthu* and (Jostollo, n'stored higli 
figures for agihaillural <‘\porls from h!ir<' to fhihiin, 
liniilijcl Irish <'\[)orts of lh<* oattle to otht'r coun- 
tries U) a fmolion of Ihosi^ sent to Hritain, and fixed 
favorabh' ])rie<'S. Britain promised Kire mow* <'oal 
and anlotaohilos. Tin*, agivtanent (jlfere<l Irish fann- 
ers liigli and stable* pri(*('s, and gavii llu^ I'lire CfOV- 
ornnu'nt some hopt^ of covc'ring a part of its ex- 
traordinarily larg<5 trade d(‘lioil. 

The Oostello (k)v<'niinent also ooncludi'd a Mar- 
shall Aid agre.ern<*nt with lh<' Unilt'd Stale's and 
bc^oauu» one of the first countries to rt‘(*eivi* assist- 
ance, Proonroinent anthori'/ations for Fin^ through 
Oetol)er 20 wen* $4,498,200. 

Soparation from fhe Commonwealth, Although Cos- 
tello said in this Dail on August 0, when the Anglo- 
Irish Trade Agrc'orni'nt was nnaninionsly ratifiotl, 
that Eire wanted both imperial invFereru'e and h<*r 
association with the British Omumonwi'alth of 
Nations to be retained, it was alreadv i lear that he 
envisaged the repeal of the Rxterniif Relations Act 
of 1936. This act provided that so long as Eire was 
associated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions the Irish, like the rest, would have the 
King act on their behalf in appointing diplomatic 
representatives and concluding trade agri'crnents. 

When CosUillo was in Canada early in Siiplerti- 
ber he announced that Eire was about to discon- 
tinue the use of the King’s signature, and further 
statements to that effect wcr<^ made aft(*r he rcj- 
toned to Eire. A surprise move at the meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London Oc- 
tober 11— 22 was the invitation to Eire’s Govern- 
ment from the Canadian, Australian, and New Zea- 
land representatives to come to Britain to talk it 
The meeting took plac^o at Chequers on Oc- 
tober 17, with Britain’s Prime Minister AUle.e also 
prcwSent. Eire sent Sean MacBride, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, and Patrick McGilligan, Finance 
Minister. 


Almo.st no information was released about the 
Chequers mei'ting, and oliservers di'eidnl that the 
other Dominions broiie.lit np stma* knotty questions 
ahonl eontieniiM' tr.ule prebTcni’i'S for I'h’ro after 
,slu» out her ImiK with the C«uiunonwealth. This 
impri'ssion was reinforeeil when a sei-ond meeting 
oi tho same. Ministers was helil in i*ans, Novem- 
ber 15 and Id, ami again no r«*al news was given 
out. 

On November 17 the first c-onstiiutlonjil step was 
taken anti tiuf Itepnblie of Ireland Hill, U)48, was 
iutrodueod in tlu^ Dail iMr<‘aim. At the lime of ihg 
si'cond reatling of the bill on N'm ember 25 the 
debate was interrupted |»v‘ Maidhides auummeo- 
un.'ut of news that wa.s most weh'nme to iluj Dail* 
that <if the doelslon of Britain, Canad.a, anti South 
Afrit'a to eontinue tiadi' pief<'rene(*s and reeiprotjul 
eiliyetiship rights alter thi* .separation was com- 
plete. The most dislmbing question .still remaining 
for I'lirt^ was the sh:in»ening of the division from 
Northern Ireland ami the tleere.ised chance of 
Fire's annexing the ti Ulster eotinlies whiib wore 
a part of llm (iniled Kingdtmu On Dee. 2,1, 1948, 
Uie Bepuldie o( Ireland Hill was signeil by Presi- 
thuU Sean T. O’Kt'Hv but the final act of proclaim- 
ing tht' rt'publit* was delayed until siwne time in 
1949. Ai /aha Comstock 

ELECTIONS. See IbS. Fi Kc riUNS, each State article, 
anti artu'li'S on eonntries. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The elei'lrieal mamifactur- 
lug indn.slry iu the United Stales eonlinm'd to.slu)W 
substantial stains during the ytstr omt llu* records 
that luul b<‘t‘n eslahlislu‘d in 1947, but the gains 
wt'fe less than hatl been registered in 1947 over 
J940. N<*vtTlin*le,ss, the industrv eontluuetl iu a 
leading po.sition with :i gain of moie than 1,0 ner-^ 
eeut over 1947 as et)uipart*<l with a gain in total iu- 
dnslrial proilnetioa of souu*\vIiut mort* than 3 per- 
cent. 

An increase in protluetiou of elt'clrie. a]iplmuces 
of about 30 peroenl math* tin* best sliowiug, but 
was a decided decrease Irom tin* gain of 120 jior- 
oeut lliat vva.s reeortled in 1947. As apiilianees bo- 
came inonj available folltjwing tin* wurlimi* tloarlh, 
ctmsuuuTS again became able to l)t* more s(4o(:live 
and to hiivts u tyinile iuihu'nee on ihif. industry. 
Siib.sUmlial gains w't*ve shown by huns(‘holtl refrig- 
erators ami eleelrh.* washing maehine.s’ with sales of 
4.5 and 4.8 inilliou units. rt*speelively. as compared 
with sales of 8.4 and 8.9 million in .j947. However, 
sales of vacuum citjaners deereast*d from 8.8 million 
to 8.4 million. 

Next lughe.st iuiTtfase was .sliown bv transmission 
and distribution apparatus, which nulecled the ex- 
pansion in tlx? faeilitit?s of the (deelru! utilities. 
Mere the index liguri?, with tin? yi*ar 1940 taken as 
100, rose from 250 to 884, hut again was less than 
the 1947 ineri‘ase from 124 to 250. 

Relation of iuchtslry data lo other significant fig- 
ures may be? shown by relative intlex fignrt‘S, with 
cho year 1940 lak(*n as 100, 11. S. population was 
111 eomparecl witli 109 for 1947; .sati? of electric 
energy was 208 oomi>are<l with 184; olecstrieal 
manufacturing industry production was 300 ooni- 
imred with 270. 

Several gas lurliine pow(*r plants for power gen- 
eration wen* niKh?r (•ou.slnielioii in sizes of 3i5()() 
kw and 5,000 kw. Some an? planned for llie use of 
fuel oil and others for natural g;is. Fuel economy is 
expected lo be compotilivt? with stt*am plants of 
comparable .size. 

Along tho lines of more conventional power 
units, CKJCtric power companies in tlu? United States 
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added about 4 million kw in new generators which 
included some notable advances. The Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey 
placed a 100,000-kw, 3,600-r.p.m., machine in its 
Essex station which was designed for operation 
with steam at 1,250 lb. per square inch and 
1,000° F. The 23-inch-long last-stage buckets 
reach a tip speed of 1,390 feet per second, 10 per- 
cent higher than previous 3,600-r.p.m. machines 
were capable of attaining. A few months later tihie 
same company installed another 100,000-kw ma- 
chine in its Sewaren station to operate at a higher 
temperature. The 3,600-r.p.m. turbine takes steam 
at 1,500 lb. per square inch and 1,050° F. 

Six large Diesel-engine-driven generators were 
installed by the Mexican Light and Power Com- 
pany. They were designed for operation at an alti- 
tude of 7,450 feet, and each is rated 6,000 kw at 
167 r.p.m., is 22 feet in diameter, and weighs 54 
tons. 

In the United States studies continued on experi- 
mental lines operated at 500 kv. A circuit breaker 
similar to that developed for 500 kv was used in 
an unprecedented series of switchgear tests in 
which the maximum short-circuit capacity of the 
Grand Coulee power plant and the Northwest 
powder pool was interrupted in less than three cy- 
cles and the circuit reclosed in less than ten cycles. 
The 230-kv switchgear units were designed with an 
interrupting rating of 10,000,000 kva, a great in- 
crease over the previous high of 3,500,000 kva. 

A new step in high voltage rectiners was re- 
ported in tlie use of a single 3,000-kw 3,000-volt 
unit to supply power to mining locomotives in 
Utah. A battery of 24 high-voltage pumped igni- 
trons was provided for service on a European rail- 
way system, eight of them being arranged as in- 
verters to pump braking energy back into the a-c 
system. 

A railroad gas-turbine power plant was demon- 
strated and installed for trial in an experimental 
locomoth'e. Rating of the power plant is 4,800 h.p. 
at 6,700 r.p.m. with turbine inlet temperature of 
1,400°. 

Reports indicated that attention was turned to 
battery-driven electric automobiles in both England 
and France with tlie appearance of vehicles having 
speeds of approximately 30 m.p.h. and operating 
for a total distance of 40 miles on a single charge. 

In Switzerland an experimental model of a railway 
vehicle was built in which energy is stored in a 
heavy hijgh-speed flywheel. A motor connected to 
an outside source of power accelerates the flywheel 
which then drives the motor as a generator to op- 
erate the traction mcftors until the next stop is 
reached. A charging time of one minute provides 
for 6 to 9 miles of travel. 

Automatic elevators advanced to a system with 
an automatic dispatcher which enables from one 
to four cars to be operating depending on the 
density of the trafflc. A call is answered by the car 
closest to the call. In answering calls a car auto- 
matically reverses at the highest call and auto- 
matically answers all corridor calls on the way 
down. 

One of the largest transformers ever built from 
the standpoint of electrical rating was furnished to 
the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation. Weigh- 
ing 142 tons, it nas a capacity of 110,000 kva. At 
the smaller end of the size scale were several de- 
velopments of unusual interest. A single-phase 
watt-hour meter was introduced in which the ro- 
tating element is suspended by small magnets to 
provide a '‘bearing^' which does not wear and re- 
quires no lubrication. The National Bureau of 


Standards announced development of a magnetic 
fluid clutch in which the degree of coupling be- 
tween the plates is varied by changing the strength 
of a magnetic field applied to a fluid such as iron 
powder mixed with oil. 

An all-electric camera was developed by the 
U.S. Navy in which the shutter operates so fast 
that light travels only ten feet during the time of 
one exposure. This speed is attained through the 
use of an electro-optical Kerr cell which is placed 
between polarizing filters crossed so that no light 
is transmitted. Application of high voltage to 
electrodes in the cell alters the polarization of the 
light, and by controlled timing photograploic rec- 
ords with an effective exposure time of 0.01 mil- 
lionth of a second have been made. 

A new scheme was de\’eloped for measuring very 
large direct-currents such as are used in electrolytic 
plants. A special current transformer of the through 
type is applied with a winding energized by alter- 
nating current. Changes in direct-current affect the 
reluctance of a magnetic circuit, and hence the 
flow of alternating current. The latter may be meas- 
ured in terms of the direct-current. 

G. Ross Henninger. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Early in the year the 
electric power situation in the United States was 
studied by the National Security Resources Board 
and was described as tight by Arthur M. Hill, 
chairman of NSRB. Spare capacity had reached 
new low points, and system expansion was limited 
by the capacity of equipment manufacturers to de- 
liver new equipment. Thus did the industry enter 
into a year which was to set new record peaks. 

By the end of the year record growth was shown 
in physical plant, production, number of custom- 
ers, and new financing, and the industry was 
placed in the position of a continuing advance to 
new peaks. In the first 11 months of the year about 
$1,812,500,000 of construction expenditures were 
financed, and about 4 million kilowatts of new gen- 
erating capacity were added, the largest addition 
in a single year on record. Installed capacity 
reached 55 million kilowatts at the end of the 
year, and with the addition of 2 million new cus- 
tomers, power generation rose about 10 percent 
above 1947 figures to reach 282,000 million kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Average yearly residential consumption reached 
a new peak of 1,550 kilowatt-hours, with service 
available to 97 percent of all homes and in use in 
94 percent. Average yearly consumption on farms 
was about 1,900 kw-hr, with about 75 percent of 
the nation's farms supplied. About 12 percent more 
are within a quarter of a mile of power lines, and 
the industry ]^ans continued expansion of service. 

Production. The aU-time record of 255,000 million 
kw-hr of electric energy produced was eclipsed 
easily by the 1948 production of 282,037 million 
kw-hr, an increase of 14 percent. Slightly greater 
than average amounts of increase were shown in 
the early months of the year, and somewhat less 
ffian average in months toward the end. 

There were indications, however, of a slowing 
up of the increase in energy sales. While the larg- 
est increase in consmnption in the history of the 
industry was the 26,800 million kw-hr in 1947, ex- 
ceeding even the increase in the war year of 1943, 
the year 1948 saw an increase of only 22,400 mil- 
lion kw-hr. Large industrial customers were the 
chief factor in the decrease, as residential sales 
continued an upward trend and small industrial 
light and power sales showed only a smaller in- 
crease than in the preceding year. 
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pTocluction of cl(*(!lric ciK'rjjy by wator pnww iti- 
creasoci only slij^btly as compared lo liMT, ht*iu‘»* 
the pxcixt bulk of Iho nKT(,‘as(‘tl jyttMU'ralioTi was in 
fucl-lairninj' plants. Tboir proporlitni oi tli<* it»lal 
was 1 hx)sIoJ to 71.5 p(‘r<*<‘nt, llu^ siiu‘o liMO 

and well above the (i9.4 p(‘rc*onl in 1047 and 05.11 
in 1046. The oorn'spondinj; pon'o,nla|i’!<*s iji oltTlrio 
power produced in hydrocli'clric j'omTalin^^ jdanls 
were 28.5, 30.6, and 3*1.7, r(isii<‘(4iv<*ly. (^a.ssilioa- 
tion of the soun'o of (4(H'ti‘ic power by typ<‘ of own < 
ership prodiic(*.(l fij'nr<*s praeti<‘!dly ideniu'til with 
similar figures in 1JM7 and liMO; 81 p»*rc<*nl o! llu^ 
total was generated bv privately owned utility 
plants, 12.4 pCTceul bv E'’edeial powei proi«-e(s, and 
0.6 j)orcenl by mis<‘(‘llaneons innnieipal and otlua* 
ixiblie plants. Giber .s(4(W‘1(hI t'Oinparulivt' statist i('S 
are given in Tiibb' 1. 


eotKiirnt'tinrj iti 1085 was kw br, at 4,99 cents 

p<T kw hi. 

'riii' i<ilal nmnber oi ete;toiijers at tin* <‘nd of the 
yi'ar 1U4.S w.is j.et ti’iitalivelv at 40,774,000. One 
fart revialed liv tin* jvuiMaphiinil duhihuiujn of 
the liynres was tliat ve«,»ions with the inn,st rapid 
growth in tot.il nninber id en:.tonn‘rs did not .show 
111 .* i gniwth in ennnnena.i] ami indnstrial 
enstnnnTS. Data peitaininy to eh'elrie power sales 
an<l reveiuK'S lt»r various of enstoiuers are 

.shown in 'I’able 

(Jro.ss oi>eratiny revenue of $3,875 million was 
esliinateil lo vield a tiei iueoun* i»f $(>f{3 million, 
eoinparcil to l)ie inl7 liiial net ineouii* of $656 mil- 
lion, whh’h eann* Ironi Hn.d spiu:?; oper.iling revenue 
of $3, ISO milliiin. 'The ehiuu'ed ratio b('l\v(‘en in*, 
foine .mil revenue w.is the teMill of tlu* eircot of 


T.MiLM 1 Mr.Mcrruiit isiwMii pnontsTioN in 'iiik pNri’Kn ;srA’n';.s 

iwillwnn t\f /ci!omi*t hmtu.) 


r’.iS'. iihiHl ttwm'inhiit 


Ymr 

1048 o 

7V»r<U<' 

.51.300 

1047 

208.100 

47.Vi()0 

1027 

113,400 

8,400 

1«32 


4.000 

J921) 

01.200 

4.700 


* Pn'liminnry fiy,TireH. *• Pi'viHeit liivm'ii. 
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#■ 

I'rtitH 

O'n*, 

r.M'.'i tttnl 

Amitabl«\ 
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///,./»« 



luvc:. 

M »ak 

201.300 

80,700 

1.200 

2s;;.2oo 

■13.200 

2*10,000 

177.300 

7S. 100 

i.onii 

2.v;.ooo 

3‘».4(I0 

217,000 

77,300 

41. boo 

l.VOO 

l22.,..O0 

2 1.200 

1)0,300 

40,100 

33,300 

0, 100 

S',*,f.00 

10,100 

03,7(M) 

02.700 

3.3,200 

1.000 

Ol'./lOO 

2I.I1OO 

75.300 


Financos For 1048 tlu* (‘Slimaled gro.ss revemn* 
from the .sah^ of elec'lric pow<a‘ in the llnited .Slates 
was repc)rt(*d as n<*arly 4. .300 million dollars as eoin 
pared with the 1047 linal levis'-d ligure of msirlv 
3,852 million, 'i’hi.s figure now is altnosl a 1,000 mil • 
lion dollars higher than tlu* 104.5 total of 3,340 
million, and is far abovt* tlu* boom y<‘ar of 1020 
with its total of 1,0*10 million. 

To produce llio rvwenmt for 1048, an cslimati'd 
240,000 million kllowall:-himr.s wt‘r<* .sold. Tlu* <iif- 
forence betwiion total g<nun’aliou and .sales, t)f 
<!Onrse, i$ aocountocl for t)y losst's and eiuTgy u.sed 
by the produeex. While sales showed a large in* 
crease over the final figure of 217,581 million kw-br 
for 1047, it rcpresont<ul a smaller ineusiso than did 
the gain of nearly 27,000 million kvv-hr betwe(*ii 
1046 and 1947. Large industrial (*Icc'lrii^ light mul 
power users accounted for almost 124,000 million 
of the total, an increasci of only 10,300 million ovtx 
1947 compared to tlu* ])r<'vions y(*ar.s iiu*r(*as(^ of 
16,600 million over 1946. 

The average residential cuslomer eonlimu’d t(» 
use iacrca.sing amounts, and tlu< number of new 

TABLE 2— WLEOTUIO POWKll HAl.MtS AND UKVENPW 


Jinmfy mien Heficmw 
Total numhar {ynUmm of of 

«/ cuHto7nars hio-hr) (lotUin) 

Urban Ilowilontial 

siLir, 1.100 f>o,r>r»o i.r, 25,000 

31,022,000 *14,171 l.IttHMOK 

OUnpto. +1.020,100 +0,370 +I58„')02 

Rural 

;048« 1.711,500 0„500 MO, 000 

}JM7fr l..52a,l,3r) ,5, .5, 51 12;W8 

Chango...... +180,. 304 +lMt) f-22,2.32 

Comtneroial aiul truluHtrial 

}Sig; 5., 312, 300 182,0.50 2,010,000 

W47k 5,287,8.5.3 107,850 2.302510 

+224, *145 +15,001 +2,53,481 

JSJg 40,774,000 240,000 4, 287, (MM) 

38,4,31,050 217„58l .3.8.52.705 

+ 2,342,0.50 +23,410 +434,235 

“ Preliminw figuteR. & Rwviscd figure! 


custom^ added in 1948 set another record. From 
the 1947 final average consumption of 1,488 Icw-hr 
the estimate for 1948 rose to 1,550. Moimwhile the 
average revenue per kilowatt hour for this service 
dropped from 3.09 cents to 3.01 cents, thereby 
teontinuing its long-time trend. For comparison, 


tlu* incrcasiMl nulput un tlu* Nrwi.il farlurs compris- 
ing operating i‘\p<*i|scs. l''ui*I cunts incn'asccl to 
lalvc 19.5 pciccul of c.ioss tcvcmicn as compared 
with 16.4 pcrc<‘nl in 1917, In addition to an in- 
crease in llu* price of coal, the shortaj'ic (>f vvalcv in 
sonu* areas caused ilic subslilnlion of power from 
fuel- burning pl.mis for power Irom by<lroeleclric 
plants, a eomiilion that was p.nth'ol.ulv S(*rimis in 
the fiisl half of (he year. (lapit.il < Imiiv:! remained 
about llie .s.ime ,'i.s in 19 17, 1ml laves iuerea.scd 7 
pt‘rt*cnt be»*anse of tlu* gn‘.iter properly value. Tii- 
lile ,3 shows till* dlslributioti of the avixagt* dollar 
among the sever.il ilc*ms for selected y<*ars. 

'rAHhW ,3 uhs'riumiTiDN ok avkuaoio nohUR 
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0.0 
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lO.O 
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I rn.O liiit . 

lO.H 

0.0 

0.4 

0.1 

Kixpil chnrr.i'M 

’PlIM'M . , . 

12.0 

8,0 

0.8 

0.1 

17.8 

20.(J 

lO.O 

18.4 

DiviibniiD null mirpluii . 

20.7 

20.0 

18.2 

10.0 

'I’utalfi 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 
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» P«4i«»ituiry nr.urivu 


Operofion. K<»r the I2-m(ml!i p(*riod ending Oct. 
.31, 1948, tlut coal, oil, and gas <‘onsmncd for the 
production of ek'ctrit* powi*r amounlc<l to the csti- 
maU*d gross cijiii valent of 128 milli<»n Ions of coal 
as compared In the I‘J I7 (‘cpiivahMit (‘onsnmplion 
of 11.5.67 million tons. 

Altlunigb output grew 1*1 percent during 1948, 
n<AV generating eapac'ily gr<‘w only 5 pt‘rc<‘Til’. fic- 
.sitU^s the o])viou.s det‘rt*ast* in rivserve eapa(*ily, the 
siluutiou WU.S r(4l<‘cl't*d in the cost of j+ueiMling a 
kilovvutl-honr of electricity luraiusc* of the need lor 
operating old e<uiipnu*nt; f(*w units that were op- 
erating 20 ycuirs ago have been rt4ir(‘d. I‘7irthcr- 
inore, xuw (viuinnutnt in .sonu* inslanct*s liad to be 
operated b<^yo^l(l its pcant of inaxinmm (sifujumey. 
TJio result was the continued hoveling off of the 
curve of improv(nnent of ftud cfficlt*iK*y which by 
1942 had reached the fignnj of 1.8 lb. of coal per 
kilowatt-hour, The figure for 19*18 was the sjwbc-- 
1.3— althougli equipment currently being inslallcd 
is able to generate a kilowatt-hour on one lb. or loss. 
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Statistics compiled by the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the 12 months ending Oct. 31, 1948, 
show the actual consumption of 99.08 million tons 
of coal, 42.94 million barrels of oil, and 461,020 
million cubic feet of gas in the production of elec- 
tric power. In comparison with 1947, the figures 
show the consumption of 10 percent more coal, 5 
percent less oil, and 27 percent more gas. The en- 
ergy generated in the period ending Oct. 31, 1948, 
is given as 197,215 million kw-hr. 

The decrease in hydroelectric generation was 
shown in figures reporting the yearly output per kw 
of capacity. Fuel-burning plants were credited 
with 5,246 kw-hr for 1948 as compared with the 
final figure of 4,870 kw-hr for 1947, while hydro- 
electric stations were credited witli only 5,279 kw- 
hr per kw of capacity as compared witli the final 
figure of 5,442 kw-hr for 1947. The over-all figure 
was estimated as 5,258 kw-hr; final figure for 1947 
was 4,983. 

Generating Capacity. Forecasts for the year 1948 
as published in Electrical World called for the in- 
stallation of 4,409,044 kw of new capacity. Actual 
accomplishment fell only slightly short of this fig- 
ure, with 4,012,166 kw of new capacity divided be- 
tween 3,132,036 kw in fuel-burning plants and 
880,130 kw in hydroelectric plants. The total elec- 
tric generating capacity, after deduction of retired 
equipment, was brought to 54,968,000 kw on Nov. 
1, 1948, with 39,398,000 kw in fuel-burning plants 
and 15,570,000 in hydroelectric plants. 

TABLE 4— ADDITIONS TO U.S. E 


Budget. In general, the expenditures for new con- 
struction in 1948 fell below die figures tliat had 
been projected. Expenditures in millions of dollars 
were as follows (projected figures for 1949 given 
in parentheses ) : 813 ( 952 ) for fuel-burning power 
plants; 86 (141) for hydroelectric power ^ants: 
280 (325) for electric power transmission lines; 
822 (862) for electric power distribution facili- 
ties; and 76 ( 84) for miscellaneous plant improve- 
ments. Only the last two items surpassed the figures 
that had been projected for them in 1947. 

Rural Electrification. Privately owned electric util- 
ity companies erected more miles of rural lines dur- 
ing 1948 than had been projected at the beginning 
of tlie year; nevertheless, the total of 52,377 miles 
was considerably less than the 1947 total of 59,- 
127 miles. Ac*:'r.! r’‘T;r-'“.d-'‘:-rcs on these lines in 
1948 totaled ^1 ! 'wringing the cost to 

less than $2,200 per mile; in 1947 the cost averaged 
$2,400 per mile. 

REA lines in operation at the end of the year 
were estimated to total 750,000 miles, as compared 
with the final figure at the end of 1947 of 603,064 
miles. Tlie increase or some 147,000 miles gready 
overshadowed the 1947 gain of about 96,000 miles. 
Generation in 1948 was estimated at 694 million 
kw-hr, far higher than die final 1947 total of 433,- 
282,290, which itself exceeded preliminary figures. 
Far larger than the REA generated power was the 
power purchased from outside sources, which in- 
creased from almost 3,721 million W-hr in 1947 to 
CTRIC GENERATING CAPACITY 


Fuel pZoTiffi or systems Hydroelectric plants or systems Grand total of 

Public Private Total Public Private Total fuel and hydro 

Year No» Kilowatts No. Kilowatts No. Kilowatts No. Kilowatts No. Kilowatts No. Kilowatts No. Kilowatts 

1948 13 180.430 92 2,951.606 105 3,132.036 4 689,700 8 190.430 12 880.130 117 4.012,166 

1947 10 218.500 61 1,565.499 71 1,783,399 2 365,000 5 54.750 7 419,750 78 2,203,849 

1929 .. 2,081,300 249,200 . 2,330,500 


The decreasing margin between capacity and de- 
mand was shown by the rise to 61 percent of the 
average hours use of over-all capacity, which means 
diat each typical kilowatt (rated) of generating 
capacity operated at its full capacity for 61 hours 
out of every 100. The 1947 figure was 57.5, and in 
1934 it was as low as 30.3. Predictions call for the 
delivery of an average of more than 6 million kw 

TABLE 5~-DISTRIBUTION OF GENERATING 
CAPACITY 


Fuel^ 


Area, — Stcde Groups . 

No. of 
plants 

Kilowatts 

(thousands) 

No. of 
plants 

Kilowatts 

(thousands) 

6 New England . . 
3 Mid. Atlantic . . 

98 

2,566 

216 

914 

164 

9,572 

197 

1,590 

5 E. No.-Central. . . 

384 

11,764 

292 

744 

7 W. No.-Central. . 

771 

3,370 

128 

564 

8 So. Atlantic 

228 

4,865 

158 

2,221 

4 E. So.-Central 

93 

1,408 

39 

2,253 

4 W. So.-Central. . . 

367 

2,909 

36 

385 

8 Mountain 

220 

787 

198 

2,057 

3 Pacific 

76 

2.157 

212 

4,842 


Totals 2,401 39,398 1,476 15,570 

Over-all U.S. Total: 3,877 plants; 54,968.075 kw. capacity 

Includes both steam and intemal-combustion-engine plants. 


of new capacity in each of the years 1949-51, after 
which die necessity for the addition of new ca- 
pacity is expected to become less urgent. 

Data relative to additions to generating capacity 
are presented in Table 4. Table 5 shows die geo- 
graphical distribution of generating capacity as of 
Nov. 1, 1948, according to statistics published by 
the Federal Power Commission. The U.S. total of 
3,877 plants compared with die 1947 total of 3,860 
shows continuation of a trend toward larger units 
in fewer plants as noted in last year’s Yeah Book. 


5,052 million in 1948. The number of systems in 
operation continued a steady growth — 869 in 1946, 
911 in 1947, and 955 in 1948. The number of sys- 
tems generating power was reported as 87, a 
marked increase from the 81 in 1947 and 79 in 
1946. Generating plant capacity for the three years 
was 217,000 kw, 184,050 kw, and 114,678 kw, re- 
spectively. 

Public funds allocated to REA by the U.S. Treas- 
ury increased during die year by almost $400 mil- 
lion to bring the total to $1,590 million. This in- 
crease was almost double the increase in 1947, 
when loans increased from $958 million to $1,190 
million. Thus in a two-year period an increase of 
about 50 percent in the number of consumers was 
accompanied by an increase of about 85 percent 
in funds, based on 2,515,000 consumers served in 
1948 and 1,683,901 in 1946. 

— G. Ross Henninger. 

EL SALVADOR. The smallest of the Central Ameri- 
can republics. Although entirely vrithm the tropics, 
the greater part of the surface consists of fairly 
high plateaus and mountain valleys, which makes 
the climate mosdy temperate. 

Area and Population. Area: 13,176 square miles. 
Population: 2,047,000 in 1947 (72 percent mesti- 
zos, 20 percent Indians and 8 percent of European 
descent). Principal cities: San Salvador (capi- 
tal), 123,143 in 1946; Santa Ana, 98,942; La Li- 
bertad, 37,879. 

Education and Religion. Freedom of worship is 
maranteed by the Constitution. Catholicism is pre- 
dominant. Spanish is the official language, but the 
Indians speak their own language. According to 
recent statistics, some 100,000 pupils attended 
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nearly 1,600 obmontary soliools of nil kinds. Tu 
1044 tbere were (i3 secoiulnry sc’bools with ‘IwO.*) 
stticlonls. riij;?lu»r (KhientiDU is provided hy the 
National Univ<Tsiiy of Salvador. 

Production. The (’Oimlry is almost eoinplelidy 
cnllural, and cofI’(*(‘ is tlu^ loosi important expi»rt. 
Procluolion of c’(»fr(*<i in H)17— IS was 1 
hapis of 60 kilos. C:ofle<‘ (‘\poris tlurinji*: the first: 
part of that crop yt'iir amounted to S(iS,S0:?. haj's. 
The same year, llu* cotton <‘rop was the larj^(‘st 
oil record, l*otaIin<j: over 1 ?),()()() Iiah'S. 'Hu* siif'ar 
crop was eslimate<l at 5i2r),()()() riuintals and pr(»- 
dticl'ion of tobacco leaf was ov<‘r u luilliou IK 
Ollier crops were riot*, (‘oni, luMUH^timai and beans. 
Balsam, indipfo, jfold, silver and hardwoods art* ex- 
ported. 

Foreign Trado. Kxpnrls in 10*17 amonnltxl to $*10,- 

100.000 ami imjiorls to 1 'a ports tinr*- 

the first five months oi l!M.S \\<*re \alnetl at 

S1,SI0,0()() eolones (eoloii etpi.ds U,S..*it0.40) ami 
imports at only *10, 200,000 eokmt's. 'I'he prineipal 
connlrii's for I'Ximrls wen*; tin* Unilt'd Stalt*s, <lau- 
ada, lloiidnraSn and (hiattMiiala. 'I'ln* most imtior- 
tant exporters to I'll Salvador wen* the Ihiifed 
Stales, M<‘xieo, Honduras, (h'<*al Britain. an<l 
Canada. 

Transportation. 'Hn* (‘onnlrv hatl BSS mih**; tif rail- 
way, and miles ol roads. Mo*, I recfni jie.nrt*;; 

showed 4,07*1 motor vehieh*s na^islcred. 'Hi(‘re 
were 11,000 ratlin sets and 4,111 t(4t‘phones. In- 
lernalienal eomiianics pnoade air Irauj.portatum in 
Kl Stilvador. 

Finance. But I, t'Slimales (10 IS): revenuis 57,- 
702,571 colont‘S; c.vpeiiditnn* 57 ,550., 57 1 eolnnes. 
Ihihliodchl (10*16) aimamled In SIV.OBd.OOO, (Inr- 
micy in (srcMtlaliim sit the eml oi 1047 was 5ri.-t 10,- 
000 eolones; hank cl(‘po.sils‘ on tin* saim* tiale were 

20.040.000 cnlomss and y.ohl nv.eiMss $15,000,000. 
Total cost of Uviu^l in June, 10 17, was 100 ( 1040 
100), Duo to the fsivorahle hahmet* of trsuha tin' 
fortdgu cxchane** hohlinys <»u June 00, 1048, 
amounted to $2 1, 200, 000, 1'here wore no imimrt 
rcsLriclicms or oxcliuugt* control in K\ Salvador. 

Governmont. Under th(‘ constitution of bSStl, Tc- 
Jidoptcd with simendmeets in I0 I5, Hi Ssdvador is 
a centralized repnblie of hi depsnlinents, l,<‘^':isla- 
tivo authority is vcsleil in the National Assembly of 
Jlcpnties, a nnicinneral body whose jnemhers an* 
cl(*etcd by popular vole, 7'he ( ‘liief l-basmtive is 
the Prcsiilcrit, .■■••■*a,d m\ :• Cabii»<*t of Ministers of 
iaJS tijipoints). Karly in 

J,M7, the (Jon^'ress created thre<* new ntinistric.s: 
Labor anil Social Welfare, Soeial Assisl.niee, and 
A^rrienltnre ami Tmhistry, In Januarv. 1015, Cen- 
crai ('lastanisla Castro was <4ceted I •resilient. On 
ll(!eeml)(*r 14, a military coup d'etat overthrew tlui 
«nvcnunent ot Brcsideut Salvador (;aslam*da 
Castro. 

Events, 1948. Tn Kebnuiry, a lurj'e juon() of 
Uruvcrsily stmli'iils filed a serious protest with the 
MuKsler of tin* Inl<*rior, to the <4rect that the ad- 
ministration was nimeeessarily prole iieoie/ the state 
of Rcigo i,ro.vi<)(isIy clirlurcd. Tlui sltuU'-nls coin- 
IjliiuKKl Uwl ilHTct WHS no t>oIi(ifiil frcctloni and 
inul* party activities were curtailed, They w<*re sup- 
ported by the ‘M^iario Latino,” a San Salvador 
nowspafior, which ad<le<l that, although it was 
against thii law, ihi* gov<*nnnenl' eonlinned to ap- 
point municipal mtlhoritii's, using the outward ap- 
cloclions, that wen* in reality incffcc- 

Cerbinet Chango and Economic Measures. Lull* in 
February, the Minister of Kinauec* resigneil and 
was siK’cecdi^d by J)r, Carlos Alberto Luevauo, 
former private .sixTclary to th<^ President. ap- 


poinlmetil of a personal friiMid of the Presidents 
mused entieisni by the opposilion. Shortly after 
the I'edmalion of Collei* Crowers announced tlvit 
they would not sell the gr.ain at a lower price than 
ipiolrtl in the market in January. The KederatUm 
also approved a motion asking’ for proteoliim of 
their proilncl, and appoinU-d a delegation to rep- 
resent their inferesis at llu* Bogota Conleri'iice ^ 

Military Revolt 'I’he uprising that disposed 3'»resi- 
ilenl (laslaneila Castro on I )e(*f*niiH.r 14 was com- 
posed of younger odieers of the army wlio 
iminediatelv formed a military junta. 

Intcrnationalhm. A dislingnislied S ilvadcmian jur- 
ist, Or. Jose (btstaNO Cnerrero, I’lnitimii'd to pre- 
side during the yisir o\‘er the International Court of 
Justice, and his compatriots wen* highly pleased 
when the Inslitule of Intf'uialional Law recom- 
ineudetl Hr. (inevreni as tln‘ir candidate for the 
Nobel I’e.iet* Pri.n* ol I'MS. 

On July IS, ( Ini. Jof.o I''ig.nere.'s bead of ihi* do 
facto giamninent of Co-, la Bi«-a, visited the coun- 
try, lie was reei-iNfd liy tlu* PiefodenL and other 
government fimelinuaries. ft was iliselnsi-d that the 
puipoM* of liis visit was to stn-ngthen the Central 
Aineriean Hniim. 

Ml Salvatlor attended the NMnlh Tuter-Amaican 
Cimlerenee of Ami'rii'.m Stales, held in Bogota in 
April (see Ban Ammucw AirnvrnMs). 

M liana. JoimK 

EMPLOYEES* COMPENSATION, Bureau of. 'Phis hnroilH 
wall created uilliin the Mederal Seemity Agency to 
perlorin (lie Inuetious i4 the (nimer United Stales 
i'anpiosees* Compensation Commission (aholi.sheii 
bv .:**mi. ih'ci-* ^•l.m If), which were trans- 
fern d (.1 ili( Seenritv Agency (Ht‘organi- 

'/atinn ITm 11 of 1616, elieetive July 16, 1946). 
’rh<| Bureau administers tl»e h’eileral laws estab- 
lishing workmen's compensation prog, rams for eiib 
ploynienls wilbin lAaleral jurisdielion. Director: 
William McCauliy, 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS. As the calendar 
y«*ar of 1618 ended, the Mederal State lanploymont 
service anil the lAsleral-vState nnemploymeiiL pro- 
gram (UI) had eoniplc*U‘d six immlhs of unified 
opcr.'iltons unili-r tlie Bnnsm of Mmployment Sc- 
eiirily, Soi ial Seeurily \diiiii:; li.ilino, I'ederal Se- 
curity Agency. 'I’he. liniled Slates Mmployment 
Service (USMS) was tran.'ilVrreil from Iho Depart- 
ment of Labor July I, 1618. 

Tbo Ibircan of Mniphiymenl Seeurily, through 
lh<* USMS, i)romoles and develops a natiou-wide 
syslom of public employment olliees, and maintains 
a veterans employment .serviet*. 'rhe bureau also 
luus the obligation of jirovidiug leadership in dc- 
vi'Ioping llm Mcileral-Stale program loi piolecling 
workiTS against the risk of nnenmli:> menl, Ihiongli 
nneini4o\ mcnl insnnmiM*. d’he tiureau is respon- 
.siblt‘ lor making. reeoinim*ndalions to the. Commis- 
siimcr for Social Security regarding funds for ad- 
mmislralion of Stale employment .services and State 
unemployment, insurance programs. 1 hiring ihc cal- 
endar ; 5 fear of 16*18, the Bureau rei’ommi'ndcd a 
total i)f $ 188,-1 in ailminislralive grants to 

the Stall's for operation of the State employment 
services and the Stale mieinpldymciil insurance 
lirograins. These grants tiselndii postage costs 
which are computed and paiil at the federal level 

Employmont Sorvltio. I’lie responsilulillos of tho 
Uuiled Stales Minjiloymcut Serviei* and the 48 
Stale enii)Ioynu*ni .services were inerimsed by the 
return on Jau, 1, 1648, of the farm placement func- 
tion which liad been pisrftinncd by the public cin- 
ployuic.iit sorvii'c. Ix'fore. World War IL The return 
of this function coincided with the termination of 
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tiie Emergency Farm Labor Supply program of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1947. 

During the calendar year of 1948, the State em- 
ployment services placed approximately 6 million 
workers in farm and food processing employment 
with the result that the record crops of die year 
were grown, harvested, and processed with no 
losses chargeable to manpower shortages. A com- 
aratively small number of foreign workers were 
rought in for agricultural emiiloyment, particu- 
larly in the cotton and beet fields — approximately 
60,000 during the year. Nonagricultural place- 
ments were more than 5 million. 

During the fourth quarter of 1948, the situation 
confronting the employment ser^dce was in sharp 
contrast to that existing in 1940 when there were 
some 8 million unemployed persons. In some re- 
spects the manpower situation was similar to that 
of 1941-42 when certain skills were at a premium. 
All of die services of the employment service were 
intensified to meet the needs of bodi workers and 
employers. These services facilitated the return of 
veterans to the labor market, assisted youth entering 
die labor market for the first time, promoted the 
employment of the physically handicapped, and 
helped workers transferring from job to job. 

Through its interviewing, counseling, and inter- 
state labor-clearance functions the employment 
service aided millions of workers find job adjust- 
ment. During the year the local offices made 16,- 
670,500 referrals of job applicants to employers, 
and made 2,662,300 calls on employers. In the 
same period the local offices made placements of 
1,650,300 veteran applicants. 

Placements of handicapped job applicants to- 
taled 229,000, of which 125,000 were handicapped 
veterans. The Veterans Employment Service con- 
ducted an aggressive year-round program to aid 
disabled veterans secure suitable employment, and 
cooperated with schools and colleges to facilitate 
placement of veteran students completing their 
studies. 

The use of employment service tests, especially 
the General Aptitude Test Battery, was expanded 
greatly during tlie year. Many schools and colleges 
added aptitude testing to their programs and re- 
quested assistance from the employment service. 

A technical tool — an occupational guide series 
— ^providing information as to tlie economic char- 
acteristics of jobs and methods of entering jobs, 
was introduced into the field of counseling for the 
first time. Alihough primarily intended for use of 
employment service counselors, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration printed several thousand copies of 
each occupational guide for its own counseling pro- 
gram. Also, vocational advisors, college and high 
schools, corporations, and prisons purchased the 
guides through the Superintendent of Documents. 

A revision of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, first published in 1939, was completed dur- 
ing the year for release to public employment offi- 
ces in February or March, 1949. The new edition 
will present an expanded occupational coverage in 
numerous industries, with more than 1,600 new 
job definitions and more than 500 revisions of old 
job definitions. 

A Federal Advisory Council, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the public, labor and management, 
and veterans, was appointed to advise an over-all 
national policy of the United States Employment 
Ser\’ice and Unemployment Insurance programs. 

Unemployment Insurance. The Bureau, through the 
unemployment insurance program, reviews State 
laws and appraises State administration from the 
standpoint of conformity with Federal requirements 


and eligibility for grants and certification for tax 
credits. It also provides assistance to the States in 
developing legidation, rules and regulations, inter- 
pretations, and administrative procedures aeaJing 
with the unemployment insurance program. The 
Federal Government grants the entire amount of 
funds for State administrative costs, as is presently 
practiced in the case of the State emplojmient serv- 
ices. Each State administers its own unemployment 
insurance program and employment service. 

Under its own unemployment insurance law each 
State collects contributions from employers (2 
States also have employee contributions), which 
are deposited in the U.S. Treasury to the credit of 
Ae indh’idual State. The Bureau's responsibilitj* 
includes ascertaining tliat State laws include jiro- 
visions that benefits be paid through public em- 
ployment offices or other a^pro'^'ed agencies; and 
that the worker’s right to benePts be safeguarded 
when he refuses a job which fails to meet the 
standards of suitabihty of empIo 3 Tnent pro\aded in 
Federal and State laws. Provision is also made for 
an opportunity for a fair hearing in all cases. 

During the course of the 1948 calendar year, 
45.6 million workers earned some w'age credits un- 
der State unemployment insurance systems, 3.5 • 
million less than under old-age and sur\uvors in- 
surance. During the year, about 6 million workers 
filed claims for unemployed insurance. Of this 
number about 5.1 million workers had sufficient 
wage credits to qualify for benefits under State sys- 
tems. About 4.0 million workers actually drew 
some unemployment insurance benefits. 

State employment security agencies paid out 
$790 million in unemployment insurance benefits 
to eligible workers, many of whose skills did not 
match specifications for available jobs, or to vrorkers 
who were difficult to place in jobs even in a period 
of unu^urJly high employment such as prevaSed in 
39 IS. I hi average weekly benefit payment for the 
country as a whole was $18.05, and slightly higher 
than in 1947. As a result of legislative action dur- 
ing the year. New Jersey became the third State 
which provides unemployment benefits for tempo- 
rary disability. The two others are California and 
Rhode Island. 

A total of $1,000 million was collected by the 
States in 1948 from employers subject to State un- 
employment insurance laws, and in two States — 
Alabama and New Jersey — ^from employees based 
on a one percent payroll tax. 

Interest on investments in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund in the U.S. Treasury amounted to $155 
million, and State balances in the fund at the end 
of the year amounted to about 7,600 million dol- 
lars. 

Temporary reconversion unemployment benefits 
for officers and members of crews employed by the 
United States through the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration or its successor, the Maritime Commission, 
totaled $3,769,000 between July, 1947, and Sept. 
30, 1948. This program is scheduled to expire June 
30, 1949. — ^Robert C. Goodwin 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. The great scarcity of book ma- 
terials was slightly ea.sed in 1948, but publishers 
had to use most of the increase of paper to revive 
standard works which had fallen out of print. An 
increasing number of English books were published 
in America, often remaining unavailable to English 
readers. In literature 1948 seemed to be a bound- 
ary line. Most of the older generation of writers 
were played out; none of the established writers 
in the various fields produced a happy surprise, 
and few Lived up to the level of their reputations. 
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The youngor gciicralion of writers was still in a 
state of flux, pliicins tMuj lMsi;. l.ii.'vlv mi r\p<‘ri- 
uiental troiitiucut and jim I n 
all branches of literature the war, dinyliy or indi- 
rectly, was the most pow<‘rful shapijij? forces 

Biography. Among biographies (^f rec‘enl Ugur<‘S 
were R. L. Collins^ Lord Wavcll dOdl, a mil- 
itary biography; Hoy Jenkins Mr. A/dro, an inic'rim 
treatment; and Margaret Cloh^’s eolleelion of Air/A*- 
ers of the LalwuT Movement. Ollier blngjisli ngur<‘s 
include Cartiok hy Margaret Barton; Hrau Brtmh 
incU by Kathleen (Jainplx'll; The (ireat Dr. lUintetj 
by Percy A. Schoh^s; and William Temple;, Arelt- 
bishop of Canfrrhurtj, bv V. A, Iifinoiiy.er. 

Clare Iicighlon’s eliaiming Temp(\stuous Petti- 
coat was about her niolher Mrs, la'ighlon, the Kal- 
wardian novelist, Carclinal Newman was ihe snii- 
jeet of Masit^ Ward's Yotiuf' Mr. Netnmnn and 
JlolxTt S<iueoiirl’s The Life of Neummn. In Two 
Quiet Lives David (le(‘il \vroi<' about Dorothy Os- 
borne and Thomas Cray. J. 11. Whilfmld’s Maehia- 
vein was an attempt to makt‘ him plain. Angus 
Arniit, age's Sun, Inland Thou i^till was about (loper- 
nicus. 

In aulobic^graphy O-slx-rt Sitwell's Laufditer in 
the Next Uooni was llie foiirtlj volimu* of his in- 
clusive wiirk. Bealri<‘e W<‘hb*s Oar Partnership 
and Henry Handel Biehartlson's Ste^eif Wlum 
Younf.f were hoth posllnimous am! no.'iiM.sluMi. Hich 
lives wer<^ di'Serihed in I laroKl Ai lon's nrbant* A/e«i- 
olrs of an Aesthetei Sir James Origg's Preiutliee 
and Juilfpnenty hy tlu* SetTetary of State for War, 
1042-45; riiyllis Boltome's Hrarrh for a ^oul. 

Literary History and! Criticism. 'Tlu' lantihasis in lit- 
erary seholarship was mor<‘ on inlerprelaliou than 
biography. Sii'gfried Sassoon’s Mert'dilh and W. 
A, M. Ik'ters' (lerard Manleij Hopkins were out- 
standing erilieal appreeialions, as was Joan Ihm- 
tiott\s (leorpe Eliot and Dord (Jon'll’s John Keats. 
l.aura 1.. Hiaelvle/j. The Hrontes treate<l family 
life, W’hile KalluTine Anthony’s The Lufnhs em- 
]>lia.siv:ed Mary. ()tli«*r liP'rary studies iueluded 
Ksther Meynt'll's Portrait of William Morris; H. W. 
Cliui)man*s Jane Austiui; Klorenee B. Dimuiou's psy- 
elioanalysis of f^ewis (Unroll; and E. Brittain's Ino- 
graphieai Arllmr Qiiiller'-CUmeh. Sir William James 
edited The Order of HeleasCy (Iu» hitters of John 
Kuskin and (Jray. John tiowper Powys int<*r- 
prcled HaheJaiSy wink* Bark<*r l'’aiil< \*s \ S/mh/ of 
Goethe was psxelioloe.ic.d. B. 1 .. ( ili.uiuici-s dis- 
cussed The Novels o/ Virpjnia VV'oo//, while Ber- 
nard Blackstonc*s Virginia Woolf was a general 
analy.sis. B. Kajan edited a eolleelion of studies of 
T. a. Kliot. Other lil<*rary slndl<*s ineluded H. S. 
Bennotl's Ohaveer and ine. Eifteenth Century; J. 
W. H. Atkins' Kng/j,s7i Literary Critirism; The 
Renascence; and Kli'/aheth P. Hogi-rs' edition of 
The Correspond enee of Sir Tfwmas More, 

Colleelions of t*ssays included (leoliVey firigson's 
The flat}) of Aeolus, on estlu'lies*. Virginia Woidf's 
posthumons The Moment; and W. B. Ing<*'s The 
Kful of an Af(e. Krnesl (iowtTs oilieial pamphlet. 
Plain Words, boeame a nopular guide to the us(‘ 
of Knglish. Alc'x Comforrs Art and Social Hespon- 
sihilip and Herbert Bead's The Crass Roots of 
Art discussed the arlisTs relaliou to society. Other 
books on art iududed Holxi-l Ir()usitlt'’s wt41-illiis- 
Iratocl Pre-Raphadita Painters ami James I,<‘e.s- 
MiWs The Agr? of Adiiniy on arehiUH-ture, Prank 
Howes discussed the philosojiliy of inusu* in Man, 
Mindy and Music. Wilfred M<4l(‘rs wroU* Studies in 
Contemporarij Music agaiusl a baekg.ioiind of na- 
tional traditions, Tho Master Musit'iaus Series and 
llio Music of tins Masters Series dealt with indivUl- 
ual nuisiciaus. 


History. Ileetmt history was a poimlar suhiect but 
other pi'riods retHUved scant atleulion. English 
history was treated in Sir 4’r<‘sham Lever's The 
House of Pitty llu‘ IiSth eeutnry; Douglas Jerrold's 
An Iniroduetion to the Uistory of Endam'l, to the 
end tif (he I2lii eenlnry; P. 0„ 'runier's James U- 
and John Harvty’s Tin' Plantap.tmels IIS^14HS, 
In The Eirst Europe (U D<*li.sle Burns drew an anal- 
ogy lietwecMi our limes and (hat of medieval Chris- 
tianity, while John Bowl<‘’s The Unity of European 
llistortj was a political and eullurar survey. More 
recent t*venls wen* the snhjeet of L. B. r^amicr's 
Oiplomatw Prelude. BklS. liiSf). and J, W, Whecl- 
er~Benn(‘tl*s Mtinieh: Pn^opue to TrapyOdtj. 

Ponnal ehronieJes of tlu* war wen* beginning 
to (MiuMge, the most imporlaul being The Cather- 
ine Storm, tile lirsf volutm* of Wiustou (lliurehiirs 
The Seeond World War. Lonl Moutj'omery’s KZ 
Alatnein to the River Sattpro traced tlu* military 
campaign in Africa, Sicily, and Balv. 'laprell Dar- 
ling eoven‘d the Westtrn Metliterranean /f)42- 
a eommeutaiy ratlmr than a narrative. Lord 
'rtnUler <lisenss<*d Air Potrer iri War, and B. 1 1, Lid- 
dell Hail treated the* (‘onduet of the war from iho 
(h*rman sidi* in The (Uht'r Side of the Uill, U. H. 
Briu'e Lockhart’s (Unnes tin' Reckonine ami i)udley 
(Ilarke’s Scr en Assifyimt'nts were pcTsonal remi- 
niS(*cMU*es hy olli^’ial li;'.ures. More inlonual accounts 
im'hichal Michael Paeke’j; Eirst A/;7»<»r;i<\ a com- 
hination of history ami lietion; Julian Amery's 
Sons of the Eapjr, ".mi. ilia wav in Alhunla; Uoy 
I'arran's t*\eiting \\nfy,t<l lUt/ywr: Philip Stil)l>o(s 
Return Via Rani*oon, jtmgji* warfare with Wingate; 
and David James’ A Priston'Es Propress and A. S. 
B. Arkwripjils Return Journey, two ae(‘ounls of 
es(*ap<‘ from pri;;<m. 

Th« Cofitempofcuy Sceno. ( !ont(*mporarv problems 
exert'is(‘d many minds. Barbara Ward's hrilliiint 
The West at Ray analxvi'd the modern impasse and 
advocated union of the W estern pow<*rs. Arnold T. 
'I*t>yiilH‘(**s Civilization on Trial <Iisens,se(l mans 
past and futim*, whil<* John Middleton Murry's 
The Eret* StH'u'ty was eoiuHTued with fort‘igu and 
domeslie policies. John ParkiT in t,ahour Marches 
Cn ami Dninlin Hogg in The (Utse for (Umserva- 
tism present<*d opposite points' of view. Other hooks 
on current prohkans inelndeil John Jewke.s' Qrdcal 
hy Plauninp, a <l(*fense of lre<‘ (‘uterprise; Lord 
Vansiltart's vigtirons Et.ents and Shadows; and 
The Chalienpe of Our Time, a group tif broadcast 
talks <in tlu* impact of the atomic revolution on 
human relations. 

'rin* Americsin setmt* inspired two scinlillaling 
hooks: (h'oifrey (Jorer’s The Atw'iirans, on our 
I'u.sttuns and maimers; ami Haioid J. I ^a, ski's The 
American Demormei/, a gloomy look at our cul- 
ture* ami polities, D, W. Brogan eontinm*d his study 
of this e-tnuitry in Auiertean Themes. Wyndhain 
L<*wis in America and Man staled that 

America is evoK hig a world man for the world 
state*. Books on otlu‘r parts of tin* world included 
Sa(*he\<‘rell Sitwell's 77ic Krilnrlands. Oil art and 
social life; P, laieas Bridges' Vttt'rmost Pari of the 
Earthy 'Pierra de*! Pm‘go; Boherl (libhiugs' Over 
the Reefsy tlu* Pol\iic\i.m Islamls; Dam; Chandos' 
Villape in the Sun, daily lile in Mexico; Ccorgc 
Millar'.s Isabel and the Av/, a Medit<*rran<!uu trip; 
and H. W, 'rUnmn'.s magnine(*ntly illuslralt'd Aft. 
Everest RPiSy tlu* oilieial aet'onnt of ihi* 5th Everest 
<*xpt*<!ition, Drapon Eanps by (Jlaire and William 
B:m<l (h*.seril>ed two years with tlu* (Jhinese; guer- 
rilla.s. John Bagot (Jhihh told the* Story of the Arab 
Lerjun. S«*\ei.il vtilnim*.s W(*r(t puhli.shed in The 
New Naturalist Seric..s, whi<*h will be a complete 
survey of Britain's natural history, L, Dudley 
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Stamp’s The Land of Britain, Its Use and Misuse 
was a standard work on a^icultural geography. 
John Moore’s The Blue FMd was another Bren- 
sham book on English village life. 

The Novel. The novel received a new spurt of 
vigor in 1948. Veteran writers turned out their 
usual reliable product, among tJiem being A. J. 
Cronin’s Shannon's Way; Angela Thirkell^ Love 
Among the Ruins; L. A. G. Strong’s Trevannion; 
P. G. Wodehouse’s Spring Fever; James Hilton’s 
Nothing So Strange; Nevil Shute’s No Highway; 
Howard Spring’s There Is No Armour; Margery 
Sharp’s The Foolish Gentlewoman; G. B. Stern’s 
No Son of Mine; R. C. SherriflF’s Another Year; 
and Frank Swinnerton’s Faithful Company. Eng- 
lish family life was the subject of Phyllis Bentley’s 
Life Story; Sheila Kaye-Smith’s The Lardners and 
the Laurelwoods; Humphrey Pakington’s The 
Washbournes of Otterley; and I. Compton-Bur- 
nett’s BulUvant and the Lambs. 

Aspects of the war were treated in Robert Kee’s 
A Crowd Is Not Company, about a prisoner-of-war 
camp; Alexander Baron’s From the City, From the 
Flow; Cliristopher Sykes* Answer to Question 83, 
a tragic wartime romance; and Howard Cleaves' 
The Unforgiven, about the partisans. Storm Jame- 
son in The Black Laurel and Francis Stuart in The 
Pillar of Cloud dealt with postwar Europe, while 
Stuart B. Jackman’s Portrait in Two Colours and 
Winston Clewes’ Journey into Spring treated post- 
war England. Evelyn Waugh in The Loved One 
and Aldous Huxley in Ape and Essence satirized 
aspects of modem life, while Humphrey Slater in 
The Conspirator dealt with national and party pol- 
itics. 

Historical novels included Margaret Irwin’s Eliz- 
abeth, Captive Princess, about her 19th year; Sylvia 
Townsend Warner’s The Corner That Held Them, 
set in a medieval nunnery; Nigel Balchin’s modem 
treatment of The Borgia Testament; Georgette 
Heyer’s pleasant The Foundling; C. S. Forester’s 
The Sky and the Forest, about 19th century Congo 
natives; Somerset Maugham’s Spanish Catalina; 
and Jane Lane’s treatment of Mary, Queen of Scots 
in Parcel of Rogues, Timothy Pember’s The Nee- 
dle's Eye and Robert Liddell’s The Last Enchant- 
ments were set in the 19S0’s. 

Among successful fantasies were T. H. White’s 
The Elephant and the Kangaroo, an Anglo-Irish 
Noah; Barbara Goolden’s Jig-Saw; Ronald Frazer’s 
Mata; and Shamus Frazer’s witty Barbary Court, 
Among unusual backgrounds were the Welsh vil- 
lage of Elizabeth Inglis-Jones’ Aunt Albinia; the 
London slum of Gerald Kersh’s The Song of the 
Flea; the India of Aubrey Menen’s first rate The 
Prevalence of Witches; the ballet school of Rumer 
Godden’s A Candle for St, Jude; the Ceylon of 
Robert Standish’s Elephant Walk; and the witch- 
burning of Edith Pargeter’s By Firelight, Ian Mc- 
Leish in Adam in the Woodpile and Elspeth Huxley 
in Walled City wrote about the relationship be- 
tween white and colored people. 

Psychological themes and treatment were used 
in Peter dePolnay’s The Moot Point and his dis- 
jointed The Fat of the Land; John Pudney’s sensi- 
tive Estuary; Jack Lindsay’s existential The Subtle 
Knot; and Anna Kavans novel of a woman’s 
dreams. Sleep Has His House. Graham Greene’s 
powerful The Heart of the Matter dealt with the 
religious conscience, as did Ethel Maimin’s Late 
Have I Loved Thee. 

The handful of promising first novels included 
Peter Vansittart’s Enemies; John Cousins’ The Des- 
olate Market; Jack R. Clemo’s Cornish Wilding 
Graft; Dodie Smith’s I Capture the Castle; J.'D. 


Scott’s novel of psychological suspense, The Cellar; 
Elizabeth Wood’s romantic Afterglow; and John 
Prebble’s The Edge of the Night, about a British 
soldier in Germany. Ian Niall’s violent No Resting 
Place was followed by his Tune on a Melodeon, 
about the same group of tinkers. 

Short Stories. Collections by veteran writers in- 
cluded Lord Dunsany’s The Fourth Book of Jor- 
kens; M. P. Shiel’s posthumous Best Short Stories; 
Christine Weston’s There and Then, with an Indian 
background; and Laurence Housman’s Strange 
Ends and Discoveries. William Sansom’s Something 
Terrible, Something Lovely, and L. T. C. Rolt’s 
Sleep No More were vivid horror stories, while 
Reginald Moore’s Silence Comes After and T. O. 
Beachcroft’s Malice Bites Back had technical abil- 
ity. G. F. Green’s original Land Without Heroes 
was a first collection, as was Hallam Tennyson’s 
The Wall of Dust. Olivia Manning’s Growing Up 
dealt with the development of a woman. 

Poetry. 1948 was not a memorable year in poetry. 
Familiar names appearing with collections includ- 
ed Louis MacNeice, with Holes in the Sky, poems 
1944-1947; C. Day Lewis, with Poems 1948-1947; 
Sir John Squire, with Selected Poems; John Betje- 
man, with Selected Poems; and Edith Sitwell, with 
The Song of the Cold, Among other collections of 
distinction were Lilian Bowes-Lyon’s austere Col- 
lected Poems; Lawrence Durrell’s accomplished 
On Seeming to Presume, with an Aegean back- 
ground; Norman Nicholson’s promising Rock Face; 
Redwood Anderson's philosophic Pillars to Remem- 
brance; and Terence Tiller’s sophisticated Unarm, 
Eros. An antliology Poems of the War Years was 
compiled by Maurice Wollman. 

Philosophy and Science. In philosophy Bertrand 
Russell’s Human Knowledge related man to the 
universe, while C. E. M. Joad analyzed Decadence. 
Christopher Dawson emphasized the importance 
of religion in Religion ana Culture, George S. Dun- 
can’s Jesus, Son of Man was a modem portrait. 
Maurice Collis traced the effect of Confucius in 
The First Holy One. Werner Jaeger wrote on The 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. In sci- 
ence Sir James Jeans traced The Growth of Physi- 
cal Science from the 15th century, while Sir Arthur 
Keitii explained his radical group theory in A New 
Theory of Human Evolution. ( See American Lit- 
erature.) — Arthur E. Jensen 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, Bureau of. A Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury which de- 
signs, engraves, and prints the U.S. currency and 
offier engraved work for governmental use. Direc- 
tor: Alvin W. Hall. 

ERITREA. A former Italian colony on the western 
shore of the Red Sea, under British Military ad- 
ministration since its conquest by Allied forces in 
1941. Area about 15,754 square miles. Population: 
700,000, of whom 48,718 were Italians (1944). 
The natives are racially and linguistically akin to 
the Ethiopians. v , , 

Asmara (the capital: pop. 85,000) and the sea- 
port Massowah are the only towns of arw impor- 
tance. Chief agricultural products are coffee, bar- 
ley, tobacco, sesame, skins, and hides. Pearls, gold, 
and potassium salts are foimd. 

ESPERANTO. Increased support for the practical use 
of Esperanto as a neutral and easy-to-leam Inter- 
language has become evident through the gather- 
ing of more than 12% million signatures for^a peti- 
tion requesting the United Nations to give “urgent 
and serious consideration” to the language ques- 
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tion and to promote the use of Esperanto by ou- 
t;oiiriiging its teachinjj; in scliools . . , and cl(jv('l- 
oping its use in travel, intornational eoinnierocN and 
eorrcspondenco,” A total of 9,829,070 signatures 
were processed up to Deo. 1, 1018. SigiuTS iiu'ludod 
the President of FraiUiO, the. I'riiiK^ Ministers of 
tic Netherlands, Cy.eehoslovakia, and Pohuid, 271 
members of national legislatures, 1,828 lawyers, 
35,130 teachers, 1,584 elergyinen, 1,3*13 scientists, 
523 labor union olficials, and 1,840 holt'l inanagtTS. 

Shortwave nows hroack'asts in l’'iSi)crauto aver- 
aged more than J50 a month. At the Ix'ginniug of 
1948, tlie French Government radii^ started a daily 
program iu ICsperanto for a world wi<h‘ audienee. 
At the l)(M>iuning of 1949 the schedule was; l’ragu(», 
twice a day; Paris, daily; Stoc'khohn, 3 tiimvs a 
week; Bern’, twice a wetsk; Sofia, lw'ic<* a we(*k; 
Vienna, lwic(< a week; Warsaw, wt‘.t^kly; Munieli, 
twice every second week. In I'luroix', an “uiidt»r- 
ground” station calling its(‘lf “BacliedOspcnuito” 
was heard fcnir tinuvs eviay Sunday. Its loealion re- 
mained unknown. '’Jhtin* w(‘rc many hnndnsds ol 
longwave broudeusts in hisperanlo iu 19*18. 

Scholarly journals printing suminarit's of major 
articles in Esperanto inchided in 1948: m<Hli(*al 
journals in Franco, tin* Nelhcrlands, and Japan; an 
ornithological journal iu hVanee; nuhlit^alions on 
zoology, in Norway; on holany, in llie Netherlan<ls; 
on plant ])athology, in l)<nnnark; on pliysit's and 
earth magnetism, in Japan; on g<'ograpl»y and sla* 
tislics, ill Brazil. 

Esjieranlo is taught in hunduHls of sehools 
tliroughonl the world, hut no eoniprelu'nsivf^ fig- 
ures arc availahlo. In Athens, (;iee«*c\ llu* 
1augnug(^ was langhl last yvixr in 8 high sehools, 2 
teacher, s’ colleges, and tin* exporiinonlid si’IkmiI of 
Atht^ns UiiiviTsity to a total of 1,038 students. In 
Jupiin, E,spcmml<> is l,u‘ing lauglit in ahoul 85 
schools, in 0 of llnan on a <*nnipuI.sorv liasis, Iu th<‘ 
wostijni oecunaliuu zones of (in many, 115 I*eoph‘s'' 
Colleges (Adult I<ldncalion (k'ut<‘rs) h'utunxl Es- 
peranto clas.se.s. In England, ailriid.uH'r at Espe- 
ranto elas.S(*.s wa.s e(im]»uls(ii\ in 9 s^’hools, optional 
m 0 (or more) schools. In the Uniti'd Slates, linli- 
ana Uiuv<T,sily ad<h*d a course, ”Esp<*raulo An 
hilroductioa to Basic I..aiigung<*,” to the home study 
courses of its Division of Adult E<Iuealion and Pub- 
lic S(!rviees. At the Mi.ssouri Sehool of Min(‘s, a 
charter was graiiletl iu h‘<‘hruary 1948 (o an (‘x- 
Ircnuily aetiv<! Esperanto (Hub. 

Approximately 40 iuU'ruatioual lO.spi'ranto con- 
ferenees and national coufm-euei'S with fortdgn 
guests were, held iu 19*18. Tlu'y iiieludixl; the 33rd 
Universal CHongross of l^speraulo, Malmci, S\v<;d<m, 
with over 2, ()()() dtilegates; lh<* Workers* EsiJcranto 
Congress, Amslenlam, with 1,800 delegate, s; inler- 
uutiouul E.speranto youtli cumjis at (Jarmiseb- 
Partenkirchen (American zone of Gennany) and 
at Grool (Nellierlands), with men? than 400 partic- 
ipants; the Danube Valhy I'ksperanto Conferenci‘, 
Budapest; the 38th Congre.ss of the I'lspm.inlo As- 
sociation of North Ain(!n('a, H'oronlo, (.Janadii. 

About 70 hooks in and ahoul E.speranto were 
published iu 1948. Th(» most iuumrtant wttre: EV 
pcfrttuto: The World lnlt:rlmtf.'aaf.f<\ by O, A. and 
D. T. Connor, W. Solzhaelu‘r, and J. B. Se-'lsien 
Kao, au encyclopedic liauflbocik ijf the language 
problem and the pmctical us(‘s of h'.speranlo, iu 
English; Sirwpftc EskilhiUui do a vohmu* 

published by the Brazilian Ckivt^ument’s institute 
of Geography and Statistics, with K^xl in Porlii- 
guese, English, and Esporauloj Sop EraU)\ (Seven 
Brothers), by Aloksis Kivi, Rspeu’anto tran.slation 
of a strikingly interesting Finnish novel, published 
at Helsinki; leteroj th h. L. Zamoidiof (Letters 


of L. I.. Zainenhof), first vuhnne, with comments 
by Prole.ssor (i. Waringhien, Paris, foutaiuiug val- 
uable iloemiK'Uts on tlu^ early hislury ol E.speranto 

H’Ik* 11(4 work of “delegates*’ of the IJniversai 
Esp<*ranto A.s.so(’ialion (UEA), with headquarters 
at Hieknmnsworth, England, and (Jeueva, Swif/erl 
laud, <M)u.sisted iu 1948 of 2,138 d(‘lcgates in 56 
o<mntrie.s. “I )elegal<*s“ n^uder pra(‘tieal services in 
eomu'c'lioii with travel, busiiu'ss, or any other field 
of inU*r<‘sl where llu‘ language. harri<*r is acutely 
felt, 'rhe United St;ites is ifpn'j.enh d on the **KoTn- 
itato (le. UEA” by Ch'orge Akin ('(uiiun-, N(‘w York 
City. 

As in fonm*r years, se\(‘ral go\ (*rnm(*nts used 
E.speranto to make lIuMr I'onnlries b(‘tl(*r known 
abroad or to advertise tlu* partuailar hraiul of poli- 
luis w'hieh they represent. 'The Now ’/ealaiid Gov- 
ernnumt and the Danish (at\(*nmi(ait issued filtn 
striiis willi E.speranto text, tlie Itra/iliiiu (Jovorn- 
iiKMit ;md tlu* Hra/ili.ui .Si;Me (»f Simla Galarimi 
various .sisilislieal publiejilious. Hhe I’rague Clov- 
('rnnuail laid tin* new* ( Izeehoslovak CoustituUon 
translateci into Esperanto and had 15,1)00 copies 
prinU'd for world wide tli'.trjbiiiioii, 'I’he Polish 
<iov4*rmueul ,suh,sidi/ed a l»ook in Esperanto on 
Polaiul TiultUf (Nimtrmpa Poll.uido); tlie Bulgar- 
iiin (;ov<*rum(‘nl a nehlv dlu.stMl(‘d msigaziuo, in- 
Icnuiriti Kulturo, (hi tlu* oth<‘r hand, **pi‘oplo*s 
dtMiioeraiy,” Ea.sl(‘ni style, wa.s Ix'ing vigorously 
(haiotmeed by stah periotlieals as Vknijua Espe^ 
rauthsiOf published by Ukrainian anti'Gommimi.st 
nd'ugees, 

'Pile ti.v* (4' l';';pevanio lor religious pui'po.ses has 
iiierea.setl emi idei.»!>h Sever.il Protestant organi- 
Ziitions distrilml<‘d the Bilih* in Espi’raulo. A CJiUh" 
oli(* Esperanto ( !oiifert*ne(* lieid at Itoim* Sept. 28, 
19*18. reeehed a message oi eiasmragi'na'iil from 
p4)pe Pius Ml. The Inlcanatiouid ( loininiltei* for 
the Holy Year 1950 ( w’hieh is expts'ti'il to draw 
millions of ( liilliolii**; Ikmii all over tlie world to ihc 
capital of ( '.illiolu j*.ni) d(*eide(l to is,su(* its /•f/grim'.v 
(luidr-iUmk iind oIIut lit<*r;iture iu E.s'iieranto ns 
w<4l us in other languages. Hehgious liU*ralur(i in 
Esimu ’ .1 !•> I'l.'-.Ii- i! during, 19-18 u pieSenled (Jalh- 
olies, !’i*c» • '.le.: ■ i> ws, Spirilu.disls, Mo,slem.s, Bud- 
dlii.sts, Sliiutoists, and H.ihiiis, 

'Phe linguistii* institutions (4 the Espenmto movo- 
meiit w<Tt‘ .slrtsimlined in 19 18 hy tin* nu^rgor of 
the loriiu‘r /angnu Kotnitato and Esfuranthtn AkO'* 
(Irtnio in a new body isilled Ahulnnh do hlapc- 
ranto. It supervises the lin''ui‘.lie ile.veloimient of 
Esiierauto, <I(x*ides on the nllii-i.d m'tamhmco of 
new' wt>rds, (‘to. It has lusuhpiarlers at 'Ihe Hague 
and nimibers Jit present -17 members iiicludiug 
lhn»e Amerii'iuisi Di. \\.ill«*i S, I.ippmiUin, New 
York; Dr. Ivy Kelh*nuan Ueeil, Arlingltm, Va.; and 
Jo.seph U. Selu'rer, btis Angeles. 

Esperanto is the only eonslrueti’d Inliuhiuguagc 
in praelh'ul u.se. S(‘ve.ral jirojix'ts sueh a.s Occiden- 
tal, Paiiiimane, iailino Sine Eh*xione, and Intcr- 
gio.ssa w<‘re a<lvocati*d hy (heir authors and a few 
support(‘rs on various octfasions ihiring 19*18. H’luire 
w'eri' also oceasionul sugge.slion.s that: Espt^ranlo 
.‘.houhl eh;mg.«’ its .sptdling or one or tlu' Other of its 
giannii.it ieal bsiiures. 

'Phoso using I'lsiier.iiiio have persistently replied 
to all .such .Mii'gesliou;. by lh<‘ ,sam<» argimienl which 
was stated as early as 1922 in the Ltsigtic of Na- 
tions Report on “E.speranlo as an iui<*nialional 
Auxiliary Language** (udoptixl by the Third A.s- 
sembly of ihe lasagne): “A study of llio history of 
tlu* prop().s(sl nd'onus , . , whah are, in many 
points (‘oiitradielorv, pMuli: to a fear timt if a eew 
committee (»f theori.st.s met today . . * it would 
propost' flirt lier luodifieatimis which, lU tluiir turn, 
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would be criticized at the end of a few years, and 
so on indefinitely. 

'It is in the interest of the world to have one 
auxiliary language, not two or three, and, from a 
practical point of view, tliere is less risk in taking 
one of which some experience has been gained and 
which has already attained some tradition and a 
guarantee of lasting unity.” 

. — ^William Solzbacher 

ESTONIA. A Baltic country in northeastern Europe, 
admitted into the Soviet Union on Aug. 3, 1940. 
Its status as the Estonian Soviet Sociaust Repub- 
lic has not been recognized either by Great Britain 
or the United States. Total area (1945): 18,525 
square miles. Population (1944 est): 1,131,000. 
Capital, Tallinn, population, 147,000 (1944). 
About 70 percent or uie population is engaged in 
farming and dairying. Chief crops are potatoes, 
rye, oats, barley, and wheat. Butter is produced for 
export. The most important industrial products are 
textiles, paper, cement, and shale-oil. hi the fourth 
Five-Year Plan, 3,500,000 rubles were appropriated 
for the development of Estonian industries. Finance 
( 1947 est. ) : revenue 849,619,000 rubles; expendi- 
ture 922,601,000 rubles. 

ETHIOPIA. An empire in northeast Africa, compris- 
ing the Abyssinian highlands and adjacent lowland 
areas to the east, south and west. Its area is around 
350,000 square miles — some of the country’s 
boundaries have not yet been delimited exactly. 

Population. Estimates of Ethiopia’s population 
vary widely, for there has never been a proper 
census. The figure is probabty somewhere around 
10 to 15 million. Addis Ababa (population 300,- 
000) is the capital. Other important cities are 
Harar (pop. 25,000), Dire Dawa (pop. 30,000), 
Gondar, and Dessye, The Amharas, who have long 
constituted the ruling element in the empire, prob- 
ably number less than 3,000,000. They speak vari- 
ous derivatives of the ancient Ge’ez, a Semitic lan- 
guage introduced from Southern Arabia. Amharic, 
the most widely used of these modem tongues, is 
Ihe official language of the Imperial Government 
However, various other languages are spoken by 
the majority of the people: Galla, Somali, Danakil, 
Arabic, etc. 

Religion. The Amharas are Coptic Christians, as 
are some of the GaRas. The Somali, DanaJldl, many 
of the Gallas, and some of the peoples of south- 
west Etliiopia profess Islam, The city of Harar is 
the center of Moslem culture for the entire Horn 
of Africa. The Coptic Church is politically power- 
ful and owns considerable tracts of land. The 
clergy is numerous, and in the aggregate represents 
a force opposing progress. Hitherto the Abima, or 
head of the Ethiopian Church, has always been an 
Egyptian appointed and consecrated by tlie Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria. In the future, however, 
the archbishop will be a native Ethiopian. Non- 
Christian religions are not only tolerated, but the 
Government supports several Mohammedan schools. 

Education. Elementary education is provided, pri- 
marily for boys, by government and mission schools 
in the principal cities. So great had been the dis- 
ruption wrought by the Italian occupation that 
Emiopia’s educational facilities have had to be 
rebuilt virtually from the ground up. Many of the 
educated yoxmg men — ^perhaps as many as 80 per- 
cent of them — ^were Idlled by the Fascists as a 
matter of policy. In addition to numerous old-style 
Church schools, there were, by September, 1945, 
171 modern government schools: 28 in Addis 
Ababa and 143 in the provinces. Those in the 


capital included arts and crafts, teacher training, 
technical and commercial schools. The students at- 
tending government schools numbered 31,542. 

Production. The small scale production of min- 
erals includes platinum, gold, iron, mica, and rock 
salt. From time to time explorers and promoters 
have reported the discovery of deposits of coal, 
iron and oil. There is considerable potential winter 
power in the rivers, notably the Blue Nile, but this 
can be harnessed only by sinking large amormts of 
capital — ^and the Ethiopian Government has been 
loath to open the country to foreign speculators. 

Stock-raising and agriculture form the main oc- 
cupations of 3ie people. Both are conducted on 
ratiier primitive levels except where European in- 
fluences have made themselves felt. Very little ag- 
ricultural produce is exported, each region being 
largely self-sufficient. The Ethiopian Ministry of 
Agriculture provided the following estimates in 
1945: wheat, 1,700,000 hectares and 420,000 tons 
of grain; barley, 1,300,000 hectares and 800,000 
tons; maize, 1,500,000 hectares and 1,800,000 tons; 
giant millet, 3,000,000 hectares and 4,500,000 
tons; cattle, 12,000,000; sheep and goats, 2,000,- 
000; horses and mules, 2,000,000; camels, 500,000. 

Foreign Trade. In 1946-47 •nprrt's were valued at 
£6,899,684; exports at jC (excluding 
specie). Chief exports were cereis, coffee, hides 
and sldns. Cotton goods accounted for 40 percent 
of all imports, others being salt, sugar, building 
materials, and manufactured goods. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Sept. 10, 1945, 
revenue amounted to £3,933,803 (including a 
subsidy of £191,576 from the British govern- 
ment) and expenditure to £4,098,330. 

Transportation. The only railway goes from Addis 
Ababa to Jibuti in French Somamand, a distance 
of 486 miles. It is owned and operated by a French 
company. There are over 7,000 miles of roads. 

Government. Ethiopia merits the title of empire 
because it consists of several ancient kingdoms 
(such as Tigre, Amhara, Shoa and Gojjam) and 
comprises peoples who are alien in race and cul- 
ture to the poHtically dominant Abyssinians of the 
plateau. The creation of this empire was the work 
of several generations, reaching its apogee under 
Emperor Menelik II (1889-1913). 

The political and social structure of Ethiopia is 
still largely feudal, though the present ruler — ^Em- 

eror Haile Selassie I — ^has been making some 

eadway against the entrenched conser\'atism of 
the aristocracy and the clergy. At least a nominal 
modification was introduced into the system of ab- 
solute monarchy when in July, 1931, Haile Selassie 
decreed the creation of a Parliament, This body, 
first convened in November, 1932, consisted of two 
houses — a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies — all 
of whose members were nominated and whose 
functions were merely advisory. The Senate con- 
sisted of 27 members chosen from the hereditary 
chiefs of the provinces, while the Deputies were 
selected by the Emperor from among civil and 
military officials. Prime Minister: Bitwoded Ma- 
konnen Endalkatchou. 

Since his return from exile (May 5, 1941), Haile 
Selassie has resumed the process of strengthening 
the central administration and reforming that in 
the provinces, He has also called in numerous ex- 
perts from Great Britain, the United States, Soviet 
Russia and other countries to give advice in vari- 
ous technical fields. He has further sought to cre- 
ate a corps of trained Ethiopians, especially from 
among the younger men, who will be loyal to him 
rather than to the feudal chiefs, and on whom he 
can rely to modernize his state 
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Events, 1948. According to tlie Italian ptMoe Iroaly 
that caiiio into force on Scpl. If), 19*17, llio four 
principal Powers (the United Slaltis, (Ircat Hrilain, 
Franco, and the U.S.S.ll.) wen* given a year in 
which to agree on tlio disnosilion of llu^ colonies in 
Africa to which Italy, in lhal Inuily, had r(^notme<‘d 
sovereignty. A four-Power commission was llu*re- 
forc despatched to Somalia, KrilR^a, and hihva to 
investigate conditions on llu^ sj)ot and n'port* hack, 
l)referably with n^coinimMidalions on which the 
Council of MinistcTs could a<‘t. This commission 
returned from its sarv<'y and drew up reports tinr- 
ing the summer. HowtTt'i*, llu'y wt'r<‘ unable to 
agree eillicr as to llui facts or on what rtHunnmen- 
dalions to makti. Thcrt‘ \vc^(^ thus four s(‘parale re- 
Ijorts suhmillccl to iho Council of Ministers. 

Tins latter body met in Paris just befovi^ the 
September 15 deadline but was unable to reat^h 
any sclllcmenl. Tljt^ issu<‘ was lli<‘r(‘fore, und(‘r tin* 
treaty sliiJtdalions, thrown into the lap (»f llu' Unit- 
ed Nations Citnierai Asstanbly. No action was takem, 
bowevor, by this body at its Paris nnu'ting in llu' 
fall. 

The Etbiopian government was, of t'ourst^, in- 
tensely concerned that the two adjae(‘nl eoloiiii« 
of E^itr(^a aiid Somalia not be r<‘lunu‘(l to Italy, 
either as an outright ct'ssioii f»r !)y e<)uf<‘rring on 
her a United Nations trust<‘(\ship for tlu‘s<* two 
areas. Not only was Ethiopi.; I to Italy’s 

return to East Alriea in any :»!■ .s in : sl»e IuTS<*lf 
demanded that ImjIIi ('olonies he (‘cdcti to lier. 

S(‘lassi<^ in parlitailar protesl<‘d against “ap- 
X^easiiig Italy hy n^lnrniny, ('liitrca and Somaliland 
to it,” On July .'Ul tin* i'ltliijipi.nt n'prescntalive. 
Speaking before tin* four Power I'onnntssiou bi 
London, llir(‘at(‘tu*(l llial, if Italy were g.iven the 
trustc(‘slnj) to Mriln'a ami Somalia, his governmertt 
would HNirm and elos(' lier frontiers. Similar warn- 
ings wen* issutKl to the Uin(<’d Nations by Aildis 
Ahaha wh<‘n the. (piesliou went to llu* Cienerul A.s« 
.scmhly. 

In Septemljcr reliabh? Reports iudieal<’d that 
ibero was g<'iuual agn*emeiil anuuig tlu* four Pow- 
ers cm allowing Italy to luo’e a lrustet*ship over So- 
malia and ])eMi lit ting Ethiopia to aecpiinf an onlh*t 
to I'hc^ Ut'd Sea thnnii'li ih<> Danakil eonntry and 
the port of Assab. 'i’he Ibilisli wctc* said to favor 
giving most, if not all, of hh'ilrea to Klliiopia undt‘r 
some form of inlcTiuitional supervision. 'I'lie Krcwieh 
and llu^ Ibissians ap]):!R*iiib' wantc'd all of Eritrea 
except Assab and Lite iJanakil area to I>e(’om(* an 
Italian Trusteeship, with <b(^ Am<?ric*;ms proposing 
the same solution c*xcu*pt that Etinopia be give.u u 
larger part of Kritrcja. 

linssian intemlions toward Etltiopia rcunaiiurl 
somewhat of an enigma. A Soviet; liospital, with 
21 Russian doctors, op(*ral<*cl in Addis Abal)a, and 
foohlo attempts at propaganda wen* ol)s<Tved. Tin* 
Ethiopian goveriiimait <*mploy<!d no Sovit't advis- 
ers. Novorllieloss, tlu*R* were evidences that the 
Soviet gov<Tnm(MU was fe.<*ling out tin* gnnmd, 
oconomieally and politically. 

American relations with lOthiopia w<*r<! compli- 
cated hy two inciclonts. On St‘pt<*ml)(*r IS tin* 
Ethiopian Minister in Washington, Has Imru, was 
requested to leave the diplomatic S(*(?lion in (ion- 
stitution Hall at a session of tht^ Am<*ri<‘an Assoeia- 
tton for the Advanc<TO(mt of Sciene<* a<ldrt*ss«*d hy 
Prosidexjt Truman. 'Hie Ethiopian la^galion pro- 
tested this insult and refused to {u*e<.pt the U.S. 
State Doparlmont’s oflicial cxplanation--that it 
was all just a “xnistako.” Earlier, in August, Gover- 
nor Dewey had aroused the ire of the Ethiopian 
Legation by proposing that the fonmr eolonlc*s of 
Italy bo returned to her. 
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In giMural, however, relations Ix'tweon the two 
eojiiit vh'S were cordial. lOtliiopia naturally looked 
towanl th<* Ihiited Stal(\s hn M-rlmitMl and financiid 
iissislanct* in addition to that which she was already 
Receiving. Slu‘ watched clostdy tia* <K*vclo))mcnt or 
the Stettinins sehemt* in lahiaia. Nh'anwluUj, the 
Sixu’lair H<*lrolenm ( lompany was pR*paring to* drill 
for oil in the Ogaileii. The Ethiopian government 
recruited a munher of Am(*rieau and Canadian 
school leaihcrs for its rapidly g, rowing school sys- 
tem during till’ year. 

Unitt'd Nations ageueli'S also h'ul a hand to im- 
prov<‘ conditions in tlu* eouutiy. In January the 
Foot! ami Agriculture* Grg.mi/ation (FAQ) was 
pR'paring. to S(‘ml out lhR‘«* experts in an ellorl to 
eoiilrol animal dis<*a.ses theic*. 'Ilw* l)ir(*etor (Jeneral 
of this body, Sir John Ih»\il Orr, .slalt‘<l that “Ethi- 
opia is one ol the founlries ripe {or developmani, 
'rhe Jipidiealion of modern se»<*uee to open up the 
natural resources ol l'!llu(n>ia wniild lea<l to a rapid 
inen*.is<* in food produel ion ai wl a mm* in tlu* stand- 
ard of living ol the pt‘opl<*.“ 'I*he WiM’ld Health 
Organi/ation (WHO). ;molli(*r UN ag(‘Mey, con- 
liMue<I its \<'*v important woik of surveying Iieulth 
and sanitary eoudilions in tlu* e«>imtrv, and trying 
to impro\e them. In Oi'toher it a mum need that 
tlu* I'llhiopian government had asKed that tlie 
WHO mission st.iv tlinmgh 19|P. 

Hy 0<*loher l/> the tirilish Ailmiiiistration of 
Italian Somalilaml had enmph led ilu* evaenalion 
of tlu* Ogad(*n whii'h it had t«eeupit*d uikIit treaty 
witli I'llhiopia. 'Iheueejoith, the l''.thio|»lan govorn- 
nu‘nt was R‘,si>onsil»!<* for ailminislrTing the urea, 
wlut*li was an iuteg.ral part ol its l«*rritory. Early 
in tlu* fall llu* anlhorities at AvUlis Aliaha had to 
move troops into tlu* northern part of ’PigiV^ prov- 
iius*, a<ljaeent to EritRsu in order to quell an up- 
rising .said to ha\(t lu*eu (*ansi*d by prot(*sts at high 
taxes, Hom-nr Gai.u W’oolhkut 

EUROPE. A eontiiu'ut in the Ea.st<*rn nisnlsphcrc, 
with an area of about il,t)79J)t)l) sipiare mil<*.s (cx- 
(!liuling Emope.oi tl.S.S.H.) aiul a ii-ipulalion esti- 
mated at (Orlo.'iO.OOO (i*\<'ludiog tin* popnlalioii 
of Euro)u*an U.S.S.H. ) on Jan. I, HMd. 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM (Mor&hatt Plan). On 
Apr, «’b HMH, Eresiilenl 'rrmn.m sigiusl into law 
the Foreign As’astanee Ae| oi HtlS. hast’d on ccr- 
t.iin propo‘,il*; ontIiiU‘tl iiv Set'i’elarv t»f Slalt* Cion, 
Geui'-e ( Marshall in an adtlress at Harvard Uni- 
versity ten nunilhs lu*iore, 'Hie SOth Gongrfi.sS, 
**, . . Ih-eoe.ni/iiig. tlu* intimate t*eonomu* and 0th- 
<*r reiatioiislup,*. Iietwt'eii tlu* United Stat(*s and iliti 
nations of Europe, and ret*<igni/,ing lhal disniplion 
following in tlu* wakejif war is not eonluined by 
national frontiers , . had found that tlie existing 
.situation in 1‘lurope *‘t*iulangi*red the eslahlishincut 
of a lasting ptsiee, [aiull tlu* general welfare and 
national inlt‘r<*st of the UniltsI .Slates . , and 
had st*nt the hill (now I'nhlie Law -172) to the 
VR‘sid<*nl after four months’ <‘onsideralion. 

'rile United Stal(‘S was now pledg<*d **to sustain 
ami strengthen nrineiples of indo Ideal lilierly, free 
instittitions, and gt'imiiu* iiuh*i« udnu t* in Europe 
tlirongh a.ssislanee to tiue.e eounitit's of Europe 
which particinate in a joint R'covery propam 
based upon self-lu‘lj) ami mutual eoop(*rallon.” Tho 
destitute imtum.s tif western Eunipc. Imngiy for 
broad, limsl up to accept ( 1 ) rnu-r«»(‘iM*y food, (2) 
money for eeonoinu* ami ui<he.l]ial rr(*()nslruction, 
ami (fJ) marriage walh tlu* Unile<l Stales, for better 
or fur worse*, in all d<‘(*i.sions political, idtfological, 
and <*e()nomic. L<*s.s than thr<*e years aft(‘r the end 
of actual fighting in World War II, Europe was in 
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fact split east and west, the countries clinging ei- 
tlier to tile Communist ideological line or to the 
United States money life-line. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA) was the agency created to implement the 
Act. ECA “has the responsibility to promote 
through provision of aid under the Act and co- 
operation with the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and other interna- 
tional organizations the most effective use of the 
economic resources of the participating countries, 
looking toward their mutual economic recovery.” 
ECA's first administrator was sworn in on April 9: 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corp. and a Republican, was given Cabinet rank. 

One week later the temporary organization of 
the European countries, the CEEC (Committee 
for European Economic Cooperation, organized in 
the summer of 1947), was terminated and repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations and the occupying powers 
of western Germany signed at Paris a multilateral 
agreement for economic cooperation. A permanent 
body, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, was immediately created, with head- 
quarters in Paris, to develop and carry through 
witli die assistance of the United States the com- 
bined program for the economic rehabilitation of 
the European nations. OEEC is an intergovern- 
mental organization headed by a council of min- 
isters — ^representatives of the western European 
governments participating in the Recovery Pro- 
gram. The council is a policy-making body, under 
which is an executive committee consisting of 
elected experts from ERP countries. 

The Program. ERP manifests three broad aims: 

1. To promote industrial and apicultural 
production in the participating countries; 

2. To further the restoration or maintenance 
of the soundness of European currencies, budg- 
ets, and finances; and 

3. To facilitate and stimulate the growth of 
international trade of participating countries 
with one another and with other countries by 
appropriate measures, including reduction of 
barriers which may hamper trade. 

Hie Program thus embraces die whole range of 
economic activities involved in the effort of partici- 
pating nations to achieve a status of self-support. 
The attainment of this economic goal requires 
many fundamental and far-reaching actions on Ae 
part of the European goi^ernments — ^including 
some readjustments which, while bringing the 
countries to U.S. ground economically, will mean 
serious rupture of ideologies perhaps native to the 
countries, certainly strange to the United States, 
and probably not worth a World War III. 

Under the Program each nation determines its 
goals widiin die framework of a common plan tak- 
ing into account the economic capacity of Europe 
as a whole. Each country assumes the responsibility 
for planning for comprehensive and cooperative 
action with respect to agricultural and industrial 
production, finance, and trade. 

SpecjRc Aims. Improvement in the Europem 
standard of living is the most important element in 
the reconstruction project. Also upon the living 
standard hinges the productive capacity of the 
workers, and price stability is closely related to it. 
Although under ERP plans consumption levels of 
the populations were to remain, in 1948-1949, still 
appreciably below the prewar figures, there was 
anticipated, on the whole, a slight improvement 
over 1947, and the position of countries whose 
consumption level was seriously low in 1947 was to 
be somewhat alleviated. 


1. Per capita consumption of bread grains was 
expected to increase by an average of 19 percent in 
relation to 1947, while still remaining 10 percent 
lower than tiiat of 1935—1938. The position of cer- 
tain countries, such as France or Belgium, whose 
position was particularly bad in 1947 (when per 
capita consumption had fallen to 50 percent of the 
prewar level), was expected to be improved. 

2. There was to be practically no change com- 
pared with 1947 in the consumption level of meat, 
which would remain 35 percent lower than that of 
prewar. Certain countries whose situation, again, 
was particularly bad in 1947 should show an im- 
provement, e.g. Austria where the level was only 
30 percent of that before the war, and Italy where 
it was only 60 percent. Consumption of meat in 
the Bizone would continue at about 25 percent of 
prewar. 

3. For fats and oils, an average increase of 15 
percent over 1947 consumption would still leave 
the general consumption level at 20 percent below 
that of 1935-1938. The increase would be more 
marked in Austria and Belgium whose 1947 con- 
sumption levels were only 35 and 60 percent, re- 
spectively, of prewar. The Bizone cons^ption of 
fats and oils was to be increased by 50 percent 
compared with 1947 and would thus reach a level 
approximately 32 percent of prewar. 

4. Consumption of sugar, generaUy speaking, 
was to remain the same as in 1947. It would in- 
crease in Austria, the Bizone, and Iceland, where 
the consumption in 1947 was SO, 65, and 80 per- 
cent, respectively, of prewar. 

5. For tobacco, an increase in average consump- 
tion per head was expected to reach a level above 
the prewar average. There was to be a marked in- 
crease in the Bizone, Austria, and Belgium, where 
consumption in 1947 was 25, 35, and 70 percent of 
prewar. 

6. There was anticipated no increase in the 
consiimption of textiles in 1948—1949 as compared 
with 1947. 

Progress in 1948. As 1948 closes, an analysis of re- 
ports from the 17 participating countries reveals 

Slat: 

1. Total output of mines and factories in ERP 
countries during tiie third quarter of 1948 was 10 
percent above Bie 1947 rate and nearly equal to 
the 1938 rate. 

2. Excluding the depressed output of western 
Germany, steel operations were well above the 
1938 rate, and equaled the prewar high of 1937. 

3. ftoduction of cement, a basic construction 
material, is far ahead of prewar in every country 
except Italy and western Germany. 

4. Total electric-power production in ERP coun- 
tries, excludtog Germany, is 50 percent above pre- 
war, and railway freight trafiSc is up about one 
tiiird. 

5. Agricultmal crop yields in 1948 are estimated 
at 20 percent above 1947, though still below pre- 
war. 

The position of the consumer has not, however, 
improved as much as the over-all increase in out- 
put might indicate. A larger proportion of available 
resources is now being channeled into investment 
than before the war. Consequently, the increases 
in output have been greater in the capital-goods 
industries than in the consumer-goods industries. 
In addition, part of the farm output is being used 
to build up depleted herds and to reduce imports. 

The supply of food and clothing, while greater 
than a year ago, remains below prewar. In contrast 
to the gains in such industries as steel and cement, 
textile output falb short of the prewar average by 
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25 percent. The food supply has improved over 
the preccidinp; year hut in oalorio c'onlout is ahonl 
5 percent below iJrewar. In tornis of (lualily and 
variety the comparison willi prewar is still more 
unfavorable. 

While postwar trade recovery has lagged behind 
production, the ability of woslcni ICnrope lo pay 
for imports is iniprovinjj?, as oxporls in UM8 gen- 
erally increased along with piodiielion. J^xchiding 
western Gennany, the voliiinci ol (jxports and im- 
ports now aijproxi mates ]ncwar Iev<‘ls. ICxport.s of 
the most important trading nation, the United 
Kingdom, have expanded rapidly over the yt*ar, 
reaching a level of 40 percent abovi? juc'-war in the 
third (juarlcr of UHiS. Imj)()rls have l)o<m held to 
18 percent hclow the prewar v<bim<^ In other 
countries, however, i‘xporls have increased 1<jss or 
have aclually d('cliacd, aiul the total n'lnains con- 
siderably srnulhir Lliaii before the war. Imp<irts of 
these conulries Jiave goma'allv falling oil' over 
the past year, bnt are still aliov(^ prewar levels. 

Tluiso shifts in trade ar<^ relhu'UHl, in part, in 
some reduction in trade defieits through llu* first 
throe cpiarters of 1948. An outstanding develop- 
ment was the narrowing of llu^ very larg<‘ trade 
deficit with the United Slates, 'fin's was mostly due 
to a rediielion in imports, but a small increast! in 
nnieh-neech'cl exports t«) tiu* Unii<'<l Slal(\s help<'(I. 
Expansion and r('dire<'lioii of trade among th<^ par- 
ticipating conulries and with oIIkt parts of the 
world remains a major obslaeh* to re(’(»N‘ery. 

ERP AIilA>TMKNTH ANP PHO(!tIIU0MKNT 
of tlolhtro) 


Countrj/ 

Attotvionto 
mndo titrouuh 
Morvh, tOJtii 

Pracurvm'tti 

A uthoriMtiom 
timuoh 

IM\ Ht, 

Tf)l.nl, all coemtricH. 



AuHiria 

220, HOO 

212,500 

JklKium-riux<M!il)()urt5. . . , 

218,100 

188,000 

Demutvrk 

100,000 

01,100 

Frnrwej 

1,().'>8,.')00 

051,000 

(le’snuany 



*110,100 

380,000 

I'Vewmh J^eme* 

02,800 

08,800 

CJrcocuj 

172,000 

1*15,701) 

lr'e*UiTMl 

10,800 

5,100 

Ire'leinel 

80,000 

.51,000 

rtiily 

ri71.f>0() 

40*1,200 

N(*tljtU‘liin(iH 

47,'“i.r)0() 

871,700 

Nen'vvay 

81,800 

0.8,000 

M(w<l(Ui 

*10,800 

10,000 

Tn(*Ht«‘ 

1.8,200 

0,500 

I’urlcew 

10,700 

1,700 

Unilitd Kiiuvtloiii 

1,820,800 

1,008, *100 


Progress toward moiuilary stability and tlie more 
efficient use of immjmwer liavo contributed to tlu‘ 
iinprovcmiait in in’oclnetion and trade. Witli few 
exceptions, llic participating eoiinlriiss bave 
achieved some success in coping with the disnjp- 
tivc effects of inflation. His(;s in both jirices and the 
money supply slowed down signifh’anlly in most 
countries during UM8. hni)rov(Mn<*uls in li\ ing con- 
ditions, lransx)ortalion, and snjiplies of luuleriuJs 
and fuels are permitting incnsised outi>ul per 
worker, although productivity has not gcma’ally n‘- 
gained prewar levels. I’hc wartime dislixaiUou of 
the labor force has been larg<*ly overeoim*, but 
scattered labor shortages hinchrr expansion in pro- 
duction. On the other hand, uncmiTiloyment is s(Ti- 
ous in Italy and Greece and lunong clisplueed per- 
sons. 

The gains achieved by the jiarticipating coim- 
Hes in the early phases of the European lleeovery 
Program must be set against the lonjjer-run task of 
recovery and stability. To rcalwo tliis goal, new 
levels and relationships between production, trade, 
and consumption arc rcq.uircd. While tbo recovery 


trends arc encouraging, tb<! jiartieipaling countries 
still have maiiv dillieulties to ovxjrt'omc before a 
salishielory balancing of intenialional accounts is 
achieved. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. Under author- 
ity of th(‘ Ih'organi/alion Ai't of I9.il) and in ac- 
cordance with the JV<‘sidcnl\s Ucorganizalion Plans 
No. 1 and No. 11, various a i^cMua’cs wore transferred 
lo the M.xcenlive ()Hici‘ of tin' IVcj.idcMl. Th(‘ Olflcv 
now includes; 'Ibc Whit(* House Ollicc, Bureau of 
the Budget, Liaison Ollici* for P(asoniu‘l Manage- 
ment, OIIicu‘ for l'’.m(Tg<-iic\ Manag(‘uu‘nl, Goimoil 
of Kconoinit' Advista’s, National S<*curily Council, 
and the National Sts'urily Kcsonrccs Board. Kn(‘(mi- 
iivv. Ortlcr No. MiMS of Sept. 8, 1989, (‘Slahlishotl 
lh(* divisions and dclinial their fnn<*lions with the 
t?x(*<*ptiou of: 'fhe < lonncil of Meonomie Aclvis<*rs 
whii'h was estahlished by Poblie Law 80-1 VDllj 
(longrcss; th(‘ Nalional Security ( lonncil and the 
National S<‘i'nrily B(‘sourees Board wliub were es 
tablisluxl by Piihlii’ Law SOlIi Gongres.s. 

EXPLORATION, 'flic year .saw nmma'ons* expeditions 
in the iudtl; sei'a-il'lie in •,f:nch (if pre 

hisl<iri<‘ man, . I. ."i ■' r- pedilions lo copy 
lh(' t(‘jct of tlie Ko.S(‘lla Stene, and marin<‘ <‘xp(‘di- 
lions for lh(‘ .study of the ocean llooj’. Tin' Anljire- 
lic had e.\ju‘diti(»ns fnan nearly all the eonnlries iu- 
volvt'd in the I'alkland Islands dispute, and Den- 
mark had M groups <*\plodng in (In'cnland. 

Africa. One of th<‘ lar)»;esl S(’ientili<* expeililiou.s 
ev<*r luuh'rtaken is ihe Univiasity of Oaliforniu e.x- 
pialition in Alriea. 'l'h<‘ g,roup of 49 ,stM*<‘nli.sls, or- 
gani/.e<l !)y \\'(‘ndell Phillips, a vonng pahamtolo- 
gisl on lh<* slalf of ll»«‘ mii\eiMt\‘s Mnseum (»f 
I'aleonloh^gy, r(*j)r(‘.S(’nls an in\t*slm(‘nt of •$.')()(), ()()(), 
'J’Ik* sci<*nlisls an* dtvithal inlo three* groups for 
study in S(»ulh Africa, the Kalahi'i I)(*.sert, and 
North and l»!ast Africa. A i>rogr(‘Ss n'porl of l-l 
months* work in the field, math' in Novemher. 
19*18, rev<*als nunu‘r(»us finds to .sh<‘d aihhsl lighl 
on (uirly eivili/alions and the oil'dii cf man. Among 
lht*m wen* a school of l<»s’.il wli.ilt*-;, ji primitive* 
K(’nya trilx* that live*(l on a dfi‘t of l»lo()d and milk, 
ami pyginii‘S and Walnsi warriors 8 ft. tall living 
within a h’W miles of <*ael» ollu‘r. I'lvidenee was 
also found that Moses did not lead tin* Kxochis 
aercKSS llit; Bed Sea, but uero.ss B(*ed St*a, to the 
north. Skeletons of Stom* Age* man we're feamd in 
Tnrkeina. 

Seienlisls frean Gre*<‘nwieh Obse-rvalory reporlejd 
a .solar (‘cllpsc in K(*nya on Nov. 1, 10*18. A hril- 
liaul, long-tailed e*ome4' was set*n by BAE observers 
during the* tedalily. 

The* Belgian Gouge) <*\j)t*dilion frenn the N.Y. 
Zoole>gic;il Seu’ie'ly yie*leh*d ran* Si»(‘ei)ne*n'i for llu'ir 
eedh'elions, inehuliny, 8 (leaigo p(*afe»wl (afreipavos) 
and 2 elephant shre*w.s. 'Phe* ()arp<*nt<*r l•’ApeelilioIl 
workcal in the; Lake^ Viele»n“a re'gion; its animal 
spceiine-iis go to the* Phihiel<‘h)hia Aeadt'my of Nat- 
ural Seie’ne,‘<‘s. 

Asia. Dr. Dillon Biple'y of Vale* UniveTsily lioudcd 
an <‘\p(*elllion to N(*pal, in s<‘are*h of mamxnals, 
birds, and fri*sh-waler fisli lo eornph-te* the Anier- 
ieiiu eolle<4ion relating to tlu* /e)e»le)gy e)f llu* Indian 
ceiulineut. Jointly spon-semnl by the* Smitlisoniun 
InsUlulion and llu* National G. . ■ ■ i; Soeie*ty, 
the expedition phnmed te) lu* llu li* id for six 
memlbs. Dr. iii])ley l«*Ii for Indi.n 0(’t. (1, 10*18. 

An e*\pe*dilii)n .sponsored joinllv l)y the Ame*rican 
S(*luH)Is e)f Orienta! B<'.seare*fi and llu* Unive*rsily of 
Michigan w(*nt te) Inm for the* purpose* of copying 
and i>liotographing the insc'riptions of the Rosetta 
Stf)no of Western Asia. Th(^ t^xpexlitiou loader is 
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Dr. George C. Cameron, professor of Near Eastern 
Culture at the University of Michigan. 

Australia. The 1948 Archbold Cape York Expedi- 
tion of the Museum of Natural History left for 
Australia on Jan. 24, 1948. This is the Museum's 
first major expedition to the Cape York area. 

Arctic. Most exciting news from the Arctic dur- 
ing ihe past year was the discovery, on Aug. 3, 
1948, of a cairn at Cape Sheridan on Ellismere 
Land, left by Comdr. Peary in 1905. A joint Cana- 
dian-American weather expedition. Task Force 80, 
made the discovery of the cairn from a helicopter. 
The find included a bottle with notes signed by 
Comdr. Peary and Sir George Nares. 

A party of Canadians headed by Paul Serson 
went to the Arctic to determine the exact position 
of the magnetic pole. Their observations seemed to 
confirm the observations made in the previous 
year, that the magnetic pole is on the northwestern 
part of Prince of Wales Island. A Canadian survey 
emedition discovered two hitherto unknown islands 
off the west coast of Baffin Land, in the Fox Basin. 
This discovery adds some 5,000 square miles to 
Canadian territory. 

Expeditions to Greenland included the 27th Arc- 
tic trip by Donald B. Macmillan to the northwest 
coast, where he and his University of Michigan co- 
workers continued their meteorological studies. Of 
the 14 expeditions sponsored by Denmark for 
mapping and scientific purposes, the most impor- 
tant was that led by the \'eteran Greenland ex- 
plorer Dr. Lauge Koch to the northeast coast. In 
the region of King Oscar Fjord at Lat. 72® N., 
uranium deposits in large enough amounts for ex- 
ploitation were found. Pure lead ore was also found 
in a deposit estimated at 1 million tons. 

Paul-Emile Victor headed a large French expedi- 
tion to the west coast of Greenland. Preliminary 
work was done along the west coast in the summer 
of 1948. A permanent base will be established on 
the icecap in 1949. The 3-year program is termed 
urely scientific and includes traversing the icecap 
etween Lat. 60® N. and 80° N. 

Antarctic. A French expedition left France on 
November 26 for Adelie Land. Organized by Vic- 
tor and led by Andr4 Liotard, tlie 48-man party 
will survey the coast and explore the interior of the 
plateau. During the year the British Falkland De- 
pendencies Survey completed work on its seven 
permanent bases and laid plans for ihe construction 
of an eighth base on Alexander I Land. 

In January a Chilean naval expedition left for 
Antarctica to establish a base on Graham Land, 
Chile's third base in the Antarctic territory claimed 
by Great Britain. Meanwhile the Argentine High 
Seas Fleet sent its Task Force I to Antarctic wa- 
ters for maneuvers. Chile's president, Gabriel Gon- 
zales Videla, went to Deception Island in Februai^, 
and with appropriate ceremonies claimed for Chile 
land now under dispute between Great Britain, 
Argentina, and Chile. 

Jn August, the United States Government pro- 
posed the establishment of international control 
over Antarctica to solve the long-standing interna- 
tional problem created by the overlapping claims of 
seven nations. Informal discussions have been held 
with the respective countries, namely Argentina, 
Australia, Chile, France, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, and Norway, 

The Bonne Antarctic Expedition returned to the 
United States in April. During the year's sojourn on 
the Palmer Peninsula, the party mapped some 
450,000 square miles along the southern shore of 
Weddell Sea and established that Antarctica is a 
solid continent. 


South America. The International Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon was set up by UNESCO in 1948. 
Headquarters of the Institute were established at 
Manaos, the former wild-rubber center of Brazil. 
Preliminary investigations were to include physical 
geography, biology, social sciences, agriculture, 
and nutrition. 

An ethnological expedition to French Guiana 
was co-sponsored by the French Government and 
UNESCO. Captain Hassoldt Davis and his wife 
returned in November, 1948, from their six-month 
trip, during which they had made a 500-mile trek 
to the headwaters of the Maroni River. 

Marine. The Swedish Deep Sea Expedition led 
by professor Hans Pettersson in tire M/S Albatross 
completed (in September) a 15-month worldwide 
study of the deep sea. This was the first such ex- 
pedition since tliat of the British in the Challenger 
(1871-76). The journey covered about 44,000 
nautical miles, sediment cores were taken from 
ocean bottoms, and soundings exceeding 25,000 
feet taken over the Romanche Deep near the At- 
lantic Ridge. Trawling was carried out below the 
5,500 fathom line and new specimens were taken. 

Accompanied by 5 Belgian and French scientists 
ihe Piccard-Cosyns expedition left Antwerp on 
September 15. In a so-called ‘Ibathyscope” Piccard 
and Cosyns planned to descend some 2^ miles be- 
low the surface of the sea in the Gulf of Guiana, 
off the west coast of Africa. The first descent was 
made by Professor Piccard and a companion on Oc- 
tober 26, when a depth of 82 feet was attained dur- 
ing an 18-minute submersion. In a second, and un- 
manned dive, die badiyscope successfully reached 
a depth of 4,250 feet, but serious damage to the 
superstructure prevented any further e-xperiments, 
and the expedition was terminated. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON (EIB). Cre- 
ated in 1934, the Bank operates as an independent 
agency of the U.S. Government under the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended. The pur- 
pose of the Bank is to aid in the financing or the 
exports and imports of the United States. 

The Act of 1945 vested the management of the 
Bank in a board of directors consisting of the Sec- 
retary of State and four full-time directors appoint- 
ed by the President by and witli the advice and 
consent of tlie Senate. It also authorized an increase 
in the limit on outstanding loans and guaranties 
from $700 million to $3,500 million and removed 
the prohibition on loans by the Bank to govern- 
ments in default on their obligations to the U.S. 
Government. 

This increase in the lending authority of the 
Bank enabled it during the early postwar period 
to extend long-term reconstruction credits to lib- 
erated and war-devastated countries to assist them 
in purchasing from the United States the equip- 
ment, materials and services required for the res- 
toration of their economies. 

The Bank is authorized to do a general banking 
business in the field of United States foreign trade; 
aiding, supplementing and not competing with 
private capital. It can extend credits to domestic 
and foreign private entities and to foreign govern- 
ments where United States trade is involved. 

The Bank finances specific export and import 
transactions on application of U.S. ej^orters and 
importers where the nature of tlie risk involved 
is such that private credit cannot be obtained. It 
makes loans to assist in financing the export of U.S. 
materials and equipment required for development 
projects in foreign countries. It also arranges in 
favor of foreign purchasers credits which are avail- 
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able on equal terms to all qualified H.S, <‘xporl<'rs 
to finance the sale of export sliqiU'S such as raw 
cotton. 

The cinnulativo total of enulil anil lori/al ions in- 
creased from ai‘)proxiinalely million ai lln* 

close of 1947 lo appri)\'iin.il<‘iy $4,273 inillit»n al 
the close of 1948. nisbursemenls (hiring' I94iS w(Te 
approximately $439 nvilliou and repayinenls W(‘ve 
approximately $261 million. Aeeordin|dyi lhc» out- 
stuncling loans of the Hank inensised from approx- 
iniatoly $l,97i million al the <‘nd <4 1917 to ap*- 
proxinuilely $2,J39 million al lla* end ol 1948. 

— SlDNKY Sui‘.u\vtM)n 

EXTENSION SERVICE. A l)raii<‘h of liar U.S. n<‘part‘ 
meat of Agrienltnr(\ I'nneiionii'!'; in acH'onlanec* 
with the A<’.l of May tS, \i)[ t ( Sinilli-licver Ael). 
The Extension Service <»in<'<! is <'<unp()S<'d <jf admin- 
istrative and x)rof<‘ssional pcTSonnel s(‘rving as the 
liaison ])etween dt‘partmenlal r<‘Se;n(‘h and aelion 
agencies and the a<iminislrativ<* and <'\len.siun Mib- 
joet-xnalter staffs al: llu‘ r(‘sp<*('livt‘ SlaU* laud ju’anl 
colleges. County agricullurah honn' dt‘nunislra(ion, 
and 4-1 1 club ag(^nls an^ loeat<'d in nearly all the 
agricultural eounLi<‘S of llui United Stales. '1‘hese 
coxiuty exUmsion agents make availal)le lo fanners, 
farm homeinak<TS, ami rural youlli the results of 
research comhieUid by llu', U.S. I )eparliiwnt of 
Agrienllure, the laud- grant enll<'g<‘S. and uIIut 
research ag(‘noies. Of tin* total money that Is iml 
into the e()(»[»erali\e lO-vlension StTviec? the K('<lf‘ral 
gevernmeiil fnruislu's about 46 pereeut am! the 
StaU'S and counties supply tlu‘ balau<‘<\ l)ire<4or 
of Rxterxsion Work; M. i^. Wilson, 

FAEROES. A group of 21 islands in the Allaiitie 
Ocean, north of Seotlaud, (*ouslituting a s(4( gn\ 
orning ('onumniity of the Danish (lommottweallh. 
Chief i.slands: lljirdb, Kalsib Oslerd, Sando, Siroind, 
Suderd, Vaagd, and Videri). 'lotal area: 519 s<|uare 
inilc.s. Population (1945 eonsns): 29,198. Capital, 
Thorshavn (ou Slrinuo), 8,01 1 inluilnlanls. Wish- 
ing is die priiu’ipal oeenpation. K.\*ports iuelttdo 
fish, whale oil, woolexi goods, iainl)skiiis, featlier.s. 

Events, 1948. The great ('Vent of (li<’ year for tla* 
Fiieroese was the granling of honu‘ riih' lo tin* 
islands in April. Ih'nec'forlh, laws (‘OJieerning tlie 
islands exclusively niusl b<i passed by the hjeal 
Lagling (parliameui ) before being sigm*d by the 
King. The Kaenass will eoiiliniie to s<‘n(l 2 n-pre 
sentatives U* the. Dauisli lUksday, ( parliauitMit ). 
The Fuero language has be<'n (h-i-lansl uliieial ami 
die islands will luiv<.* their own iiag. 

FALK FOUNDATION, The Mpurico and Laura. Isslab- 
Ikshocl by Maurice Ihdk in J929 with the proNision 
that principal, as well as ineoin<‘, must In^ us<*d 
widiin 85 yesars for such eflorls to advance g(*n(TaI 
welfare as llu* Fonmlalion s Hoard of Man.igers 
iniglit select. The Foimdalion eoneenlraO's <m e(’<i- 
nomic reseanh grants for studies {»f spe<‘ifit‘ pndi- 
lems ufh^eting l!i<‘ ])rogr(*ss of tli<‘ dtnneslie e<'on- 
omy of the lliiil(‘d Stal<‘S. 

In 1948 grants tolahal $899,500. TUr prlneip.al 
apjiropriatioiis in ;i948 wer(‘ allolmenis of $225,- 
000 to the American I.,aw hi.slilnte for similes to 
rocomnumd changes in Hi<‘ legal slrueture of the 
Federal income-tax law; and $75,000 lo (he AllVtul 
P, Sloan Foundation, Tne., to .share that organiza- 
tions support of olforts lo develop moti(iii pi«-tiiri* 
techniques for preficnliug eeonomie iiibirniaiitm. 
Grants outside Llic fi(»ld of economies inelu(l(*d al- 
lotments to die American Rod Cross, Unile<I few- 
ish Fund, and the Coimnuuily Chest of Alleglu'iiy 
County, Pa. 


K(‘oiumite studies puhlislual in 1948, under 
grants made in e.irlier yt'ars, imhided; Concm- 
mental (lasts uiid Tax I.et i'ls, Indir.tm Wuft’ Ba^ 
iUduitifU Kcon(om*r Sr/.s/f-m.v, ihn Dolt 

and Lifa Iusuranrt\ and (hir \titi<mal Debt and 
the Natiana! Weffarr. Clmirmaii of llu* Board of 
M.ma *, 0 :;. l,<‘on h'alk, K\<M‘uti\e Director 
j. StwI. (a»w. ()iliet‘s: 19H Kanuers Hank Huilcl- 
ing, Pitlshnrgh, I*a. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. A Ihilisli erown ('olony in the 
South Atlantic, 480 miles nt)itl)ea,sl of Cap<‘ ilom 
South An»eri<‘a. Ansi. IRIS japiare miles; populal 
lion f 19 l(i <‘c‘nMts) 2.;Vi9. Capital; Stanhy (on 
lOast KdkIamI). I,:150 iuhal>itanl?i. Chief (»ecupu- 
tion of da* people is j.h<*ep launing. Wool is die 
principal prndnel bul tallow and hides an* also o.\*- 
portetl. The immljer <»i .•:he<‘p in liMtJ Intalecl (ig).. 
449, Imports totaled .tl ;V.U ,5.59; <‘\porLs 

.ii2t)8,918. Fimume 1 I'.lft;): f 198,879 f(»r rms- 
mie and 4! ;’.28,lt»4 for <‘\peufhlu!e. Th<* adininis- 
tralion is head<'d hv a i'o\eruor, a.vasl(‘d hy an 
Kxcvutive Coum il and a 1 ,ejn.‘‘laljve Couiu'il. (lov- 
ernor: (t Miles Clilhud (.»pp«>m|ed 1949). 

Dependundoi. These iuelmle all islands and terri- 
tories h(‘(\N'<*<‘u i’O" and 59 “ south of 59" S., 
ami hetw«*eu 50' and 89' W., staith of 58" S, The 
i‘hu‘l di\ isiouN are South (ietiri'ia (1,450 S(|. mi.; 
p<il». iUiO, in 1911). South Sh<‘ll.uuls, Soulli Ork- 
South Saudwieh h.lamls, and (h'ah.iin hand. 
1'*' tun. ill'll poptiialiott (lO-M) .'ttiO. Whaling is the 
ehief imluslry. During, 19 Hi, <*Nporl,s iroin the 
dependen(*i<‘S totaled .V 9.81 .IVfi, luon* than 50 per- 
<'<‘nl ol which wt‘nt lo the United Kingfioin. Fi- 
nance (1919,); re\enue T 1 19,08T, e .pn.diiuro 
. 9 . 88, .(199. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION (fCA), ;i‘hi.S hranoh 
of the t halt’d Stales Dep.ntineui of Agriculture 
supi'iMM *. a I'oniplei,' and ci»onlnialed cooperative 
eretht .system for fanners and farmers* 1 a isiuess co- 
operatives hi the Uuittal Stale*; and I'uerhi Rioo, 
4he United States ilivideil iuit> 12 lann credit 
distriels*. In iine <’itv in isa h tlistriel are a Federal 
laud h;tuk, ;r h'edetal iuteniiedi;ile etedil hank, a 
proilneliou (’nslil iii:iiii' .ti ui. ;iml a hank fur eo- 
operatives*. Th<‘ islatul <»l riterlo Hi<'o is inchidod in 
the Hallimoie harm (lre<lit Administration district. 

F;u-mers (»bt;iin Itmg lenn (arm mortg;igt* (land 
bank) loans thnmgli loeal national farm loan a.sso- 
eialions (except in Puerto Hiiat where loans are 
m;ule direct); :md loans for production <)( crops 
and livesltK’k from local pnuhu liou ertnlit a.s.sot!ia- 
lioiss, lamm; lo hirmei'.' n*.ip, r.itiv 1 s for t»p<*rating 
<‘apilal, lo finance l uTinuMdil i» •, '.lund, ;md for fa- 
cilities are made by the 12 district banks for co- 
opemtives or, if hirgc* rejdtmal eoopemlis by the 
(k’litnd Hank for (Njoperatives in \Va .hiiu’lon, D.C. 

In the year <‘nded Dee. 81, 1948, farm<*rs and 
farmer, s* ( oopc’r.iliv c. in the United Stales and 
Puerto Hien ..blam.-d )f;hV4t) i) 19.000 in ('ivdil from 
riut inslilntimis ;u|tl avioehitions operating tinder 
the Mipt r\ j’.iu'i of the h’ann Credit Adiuinislm- 
lion, luelnded In this amount wi’re loans totaling 
.$921,811,099 made liy the production (‘retlit a.s- 
soi'i.nio’is, Inu" l«'nu bu'in nn ii le ijv I nans amount- 
ing lo $1.59,580,881 made bv 15 d.'i.il haul banks 
lluoie'ii loc.d natiiuml farm loan associations, and 
.$491.97.8 909 in credit (‘xtemlecl by llie 18 banks 
for c'OiijH-i.rilvr',. 'I'lie 12 Fedeiid intevinediato 
ert’dil bank*; ;ietiug as banks of diseotmt for the 
produelion credit .i.ssjiehition*: Iieiik’; for eoopera- 
tivt!S, and other hniders ou :ii'.iie(dlm.il st'uunty* 
iniuh* loans and tlkseounls lotalin;* .$ 1 , 516 , 083,000 
in 1918. 
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A farmer who obtains a land bank loan through 
a national farm loan association becomes a mem- 
ber and buys stock in the association equal to 5 
percent of his loan. The association, in turn, invests 
this money in land bank stock. Borrowers in Puerto 
Rico buy stock directly in the Baltimore Federal 
Land Bank. Borrowers from production credit as- 
sociations also must be members and own stock 
in their associations equal to 5 percent of their 
loans. A farmer cooperative borrowing from one of 
the 13 banks for cooperatives also must own stock 
in the bank from which it obtains its loan. 

Capital stock owned by farmers and farmers' 
cooperatives in all Farm Credit institutions and as- 
sociations went from $116,459,698 on Dec. 31, 
1947, to $128,138,804 on Dec. 31, 1948, an in- 
crease of 10 percent. Capital stock owned by mem- 
bers of production credit associations went from 
$46,488,483 on Dec. 31 1947, to $56,842,038 on 
Dec. 31, 1948. At tlie end of the year 52 production 
credit associations were completely farmer-owned. 
Capital stock in the 13 banks for cooperatives 
owned by farmers' cooperatives in the year went 
from $13,016,700 to $15,379,000. Capital stock of 
the 12 Federal land banks totaled $55,917,766 on 
Dec. 31, 1948, all of which was owned by farmer- 
borrowers either direct or through their national 
farm loan associations. 

Aside from the credit extended through the dis- 
trict ojffices and associations and by the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives, the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D.C., and the 
Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund have 
some loans outstanding. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration also has a Cooperative Research and Serv- 
ice Division which is engaged in research and serv- 
ice activities helpful to farmers' cooperatives. Gov- 
ernor in 1948: I. W. Duggan. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION. This agency of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture makes loans 
to assist farm families who cannot obtain credit 
elsewhere on reasonable rates and terms. Veter- 
ans have preference. 

In 1948, through October, 112,000 farm-operat- 
ing loans were made for livestock, machinery and 
other essentials, and 2,000 loans were made for 
the purchase, enlargement or development of 
family-type farms. Also, 430 farm ownership loans 
advanced by private lenders were insured oy the 
agency. Water facilities loans were made in the 
West to 786 individual farmers and 24 farmers' 
^oups. Two hundred emergency loans were made 
from a special appropriation to aid farmers who 
suffered losses from tlie 1948 floods. 

Veterans who are becoming established in agri- 
culture received 45 percent of the money loaned. 
The amount paid by all borrowers on past loans 
far exceeded the $81,500,000 advanced during the 
ten months. 

County supervisors assisted borrowers to plan 
and carry out successful farming operations and 
provide a better living for their families. Their re- 
ports showed gains in crop diversification, new 
sources of income, and widespread adoption of 
modem practices on the farms. The average bor- 
rower has more working capital and higher net 
worth than before receiving a loan. 

FASHIONS. The year 1948 saw designers adapting 
1947's New Look along practical lines, modifying 
it, preserving the grace, but not the cumbersome- 
ness of the previous year's models. Skirts grew 
slimmer and daytime hemlines rose from the rad- 
ical 11 inches to a more sensible 13 or 14 inches 


from the ground. Evening hemlines on the popular 
semiformal gowns still hovered over the ankles, 
however. 

In general, 1948 was a year of dress-up fashions. 
Stress on femininity in styling, richness of fabrics, 
and elegance in accessories predominated. Neck- 
lines plunged, occasionally to the waist, or were 
scooped out into the “bateau" or boat-shaped out- 
line. Shoulders were rounded and narrow — ^the 
“sloping shoulder" coTn:?letc''y replaced squared- 
off, masculine padding, was a notable 

feature of coat and dress styles. Dresses and suits 
had a maximum of tasteful detailing — ^graceful 
drapings of fabric, shawl necklines, unusual button 
treatments, accordion pleatings. Hemline flounces 
recalled the frills of Gay Nineties' dress. Elaborate 
fabrics, e.g. iridescent taffetas, bengalines, satins, 
tissue failles and tie silks, achieved almost universal 
popularity. 

Hats again became important after the no-hat 
trend of previous years. Small bejewelled hats were 
the mle, perhaps to accommodate the new short 
hairdos, cropped and curled about mid-ear. Spring 
hat specialty was the straw “rooftop of Paris” hat 
— a small, flat ledge of a bonnet, veiled and bowed 
under the chin. Berets were die biggest all-year 
fashion, usually brightened by a jewelled emblem 
or tiny pins added by the wearer herself. Velour, 
satin, and velvet hats were common, with feathers 
almost indispensable on fall and winter styles. 

Victorian influence was strong in early-year 
fashions. The stole completely captured feminine 
imagination and was adopted for casual and formal 
wear. Fur stoles were all-important; wool, chiffon, 
silk, and rayon stoles were so popular as separate 
accessories that dress manufacturers made dresses 
with stoles to match. Many women knitted their 
own stoles. Scarfs, too, were worn in every shape 
and maimer; small scarfs were considered smartest. 

The Victorian influence was also apparent in 
handbags. Dainty tapestry and brocade bags were 
important even for daytime wear. Women's um- 
brellas took on a nineteenth century air. The long 
slim walking-stick-handle umbrella was the most 
chic; parasol umbrellas with ruffles galore were the 
gayest. Borrowed, too, from ^andmother's day 
were petticoats deliberately designed to hang be- 
low the fuller skirts. These were concocted of 
bright plaid taffetas, of lacy and beribboned cot- 
tons, of silks and rayons. 

The 1948 cosmetic colors were predominantly 
pinks. Demure feminine fashions made the brazen 
reds passe; the sought-after “fragile look" called 
for pale-hued lipstick, nail polish, and the faintest 
blush of rouge. 

Shoe silhouettes really introduced innovations. 
Unusually low-cut vamps were the rage, best typi- 
fied by me “shell shoe,” a minimum of shoe whit- 
tled down almost to die toes. The curved Louis 
heel (copied from the Louis XIV court shoe) was 
a favorite feature of higher priced shoes, but was 
not much in evidence in the lower price lines. Bal- 
lerina shoes modeled after ballet slippers were a 
favorite until fall, when their advocates weakened, 
probably due to general masculine disapproval. 
The opera pump with a pointed toe was the most 
widely accepted shoe of the year. Low heels were 
popular with all age groups — ^usually in dressy 
styles with low-cut V-vamps, scalloped insteps, 
leather lacings. The ankle-strap shoe remained a 
best-seller; open-toe shoes disappeared almost com- 
pletely. 

Straw basket handbags with fabric drawstring 
tops were an outstanding spring and summer fash- 
ion, especially appropriate when worn with casual 
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barcback-plits-bolt^ro dresses. Summer bronj^ht 
siiclt a wave of |U[()ld aeeossorios lluU* llu' season was 
often '‘Tlie Gold Rush of 19*18." (h)l(l hand- 

bags, shoos, and bells wen^ worn in iho <‘ih‘es as 
well as resort areas, by day and by uighl. Kveii 
bathing suits wore shot with goltl-eoIor<*d lhr<*ads. 
Silver and l>ron/:o accessories ai)p<\are.d. 

Tiny scatter inns wm^ th(» biggest i<*welry tad 
of the year. Flowers and gconi<‘lries of siuuilat(‘d 
pearl and gold, wStone-sludchid bugs, bult('r(li<‘S, aiul 
animals were important motifs. Woukmi won? 
groups of thorn on suits, liats, handbags, and scarfs. 
In tune with the? oI(‘gauc(? and partv-liko atmos- 
phere of most drc'sses, simulat'd pearl j(‘w<'.lrv M^as 
enormously popular, bong njpe. n<?oklaces ami high 
chokers w(?re lIu' smartest, but almost «?vory slylt? — 
and color — of p<Mri j<‘w<'Irv was worn. 

Now (?mphasis on ladylike* manners gr<‘atly 
cnrb(*d the bar<*lcg boom which had harass<‘d 
stocking rnanufac'lunTS during v<‘ceul y(*ars. Most 
every woman wore her nylon stockings all-y(‘ar- 
ronnd. Dark shades — olf black, ])arlicularly •w<‘ro 
in demand. Colored nylons, t'spt'c'ially navy and 
green, were popular in sonu* s<?clions. 

September brought an onrush <»f bogus leopard 
aceessori<\s, b<*oparcl-sl(?ncilI<*d V(*Ivcl, silk, and 
c'Otlon plusb was (Muploycd in t?\'cry couecivabit* 
form. Imitation lco|vu'd scarfs, stoles, iiiulls, 
gloves, belts, iiud (vir-mulfs flooded llu* fasliion 
scene. Enliro skirls bon* llu* li'opard iuipriul - 
raincoats, t'\'c*u lounging robt‘s, showed tb(‘ir spots. 

l<"'a]l and winter dr<?.ss fashions w(*n* inspinsl to 
a groat: (*xt(‘nt by the P>(*n(‘h hlmpin* pt'riod. Tli<* 
lugh waisllim*, low-ctil tu'cklim*, and einpljasi'/cd 
bosom which Niipoh'OiTs Jos(*pbiue p(tpul!mV.<?«I 
returned to grat*<? daylinu* and <?v<*niug gowms. 
Needless to say, lingerie play<*<l its part in t‘ri‘al- 
ing the hhnpiro illusion, Ilulf-bras and waisth'ts 
WCK? important props for tiu? lu'w silbou<?tte. 

luirodiicliou of tweed into fall dress styles was 
immecliiit<*ly popular. Wool or vvool-and-ruyon 
tweeds w<’r<* tisuitlly (*nri<‘li(*d with v(‘lvel(?eu trim. 
Wool jc‘rsey was in great ch'inaud for casual wt‘ar. 
Blouse inlerprelalioTis varied from one extreme- *- 
the plunging ti(‘ckliru‘ iersry — to llu? other, the 
'higli **st<)ve-pip<*” m‘('k1iiu* !)lonse that butloiu*d 
tighlly mul(*r the chin. 

Fail and winl<*r coals w<Te ofl<*n ov(*rsliadow<*d 
by tlu‘ir own collars. J.arge shawl <?ollars, some- 
times i)rop()rll()ned to cape .si/.e, sw<’]il cl<?gant*ly 
about fur and <‘loth coats. The rev(*rs<? fashion, 
tiny-fur-collar stylos, wore (jfpially in vogu<*. Typ- 
ical of these wore llu? pois<?d, small orrninf col- 
lar and cuff coats. Ueecnt ox])e.riTnoutatiou in mink 
mutations produced an amazing range of new mink 
shades - froiu blue (on<*d to pliiiiiuiiu mink. Black 
Persian, however, was uuclialleuged as the year's 
most popular ftir. Tlu*. stoh?, the short capo, and 
the threo-quart(*r coat wcr<* higlily f<?aturcd fur 
silhouettes. 

Paris ccmlinued to dieiult* fashion n(ws, In No- 
vember of 1948, how(iV(?r, Christian Dior, a loading 
French designer, opcinoci a New York office to 
wholesale his Amcrlc’an-ch‘signed fasl lions. Fashion 
analysts considered thcj event signific?!inl of the 
growing importance of New York City as an inde- 
pendent fashion center, — Jank K. Colxjns 

FEDERAl BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION (FBI). Tllis Bu- 
reau, established in 3908 by Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte, is tlie investigative arm of 
the U.S. Department of Justice. Originally known 
as the Bureau of Investigation, on July I, 1985, by 
Congressional enactment, the name Fcdcriil Bureau 
of Investigation was adopted. 


The jurisdic’iion of llu* l‘\'d<*ral Bureau of In- 
vcsHgaliou <‘xt<‘nds gi’iu'rally to all F<‘dcral crimes 
not .spt?<*ifu*ally assigu(*d to aiiollier ageiu'y of the 
F<?(h'ral (JoviTPineiif Sp'‘(’i(ie:iIIv it is I'hargcd with 
llu* duty i>f iMM'sii". iiiu". of iIk* j^ws of 

the Unil(*d Sl;ilcs. chIIm-Iiij;', r\iii;-iu*c in cases in 
wliich tlu* lluiled Slates is or may bi* a party in 
iiit<*rest, and pi*rfornung ollu'r dnli<*s imposi^d upon 
it by law. 

Tlu? lu*ad(piarters of llu* l'’BI is l()c*al(*d in the 
Doparlinnil of Justice Building in Washington, 
D.G. Field oiliecs are located iu strategie cities 
throiiu.houl ih‘? United Stales and its 'r<‘rritoriul 
Possessions. In addition to llu* administrative offiees 
it maintains in Washington its hli*ulilit*alinn Divi- 
sion, tlu* I'MU Uahoralory, llu* k'lU National Aeacl- 
emy, and llu* Unifonn Grime n<*porting facilities. 

Tlu* hl(‘nlilieation Division servt's as :i repository 
for uh*ntilu*a(iou data and today maintaiiis Ihc 
larg<*st collceliou of fiagcriirint rcc’ords iu llu* world. 
Kslabli.slu*d in 192l'l willi a nuelcns of 810,188 sets 
of Hng<‘rprinls, llu? Division as of l)ei*cmber, 1948, 
contained more than 111 million s(*ts. 'I’lu? munlicr 
of fingerprints recciv<'d in llu* Division increased 
from 87,918 iu llu* fiscal y<‘ar 1921 lo 28,788,286 
in the p(*ak y<*ar of 1918. A total (»f 5,184,807 .sets 
of fing(*rpriuls w(*rc r(*c<*ivcd from 12,080 eoutrih- 
utiirs tluring llu* 1918 fiscal year. Seventy-eight for- 
(‘ign emmlrie.s, 'IVrritnries, and Possessions of tlie 
ITnilecl Stall's (*oop(*ra((*tl in llu* Inl<*rnaliouaI Kx- 
ehangt* of (iagt*rpriul data dining llu* 1948 fiscal 
y<*ar. At the end of that vear tlu* IHvIsion had iio- 
ialions in its fih’S iiulii*allng that 97,798 fugitives 
wen? **want(*{r' hy law enl'ore<’m<*ut ag<*ueu*s. 

''riu» Flfl bahoralorv, (*stahlislu*d on Nov, 24, 
1982, with one l<‘chniclan and a single microscope, 
now uliliz.cs valuahle precision c(iuipnienl and em- 
ploys l<*ehnit‘ians K(*hool(*d in 88 luanchcs of sci- 
eiuH? or its subdivisions. 'I’lu* l‘4U baboralorv servos 
as a seumlilie aid ia eriiiu* dt*t(‘(*lion, Its facilities 
being availabh* without chargt* lo duly eonsliluted 
law <*nfor(‘enicnt agencies which may .sidmiit evi- 
dence lo it for s(*i<*nlifi(* examination and analysis. 
Re.s(‘areh is ('ondnclcd lo furllu*r aid law enforce- 
ment. 1’eelmiqucs (lt*vcIop(*d and p(*rf(*cl<*d in con- 
m'ction with warliuu* work an* prcs(*ntly b(‘ing 
adaph?d lo llu* oxamiualion of (‘vuh'iice in ('vimiTial 
(*a.s<*s. 

During the 1948 fiscal year 17,471 r(*(pi(*sts for 
assislunec were made of the Laboratory, 11,843 
b<?ing iu t?c)nni*e(i(m with I'MII invest igaiions, 368 
from oth(*r Fed(‘ral ag(*iu’i<*s, and tlu* remaining 
5,760 from nou-Fcderal law <*nf()re(*m(*ni agen(‘ics 
througluuil the nation In (‘OTUU*<*t1on with the in- 
vestigation of criminal malt(*rs. In (?omu?otion with 
llicsf? rerpu'.sls the Luhoratory r<‘t*(*ived 68,868 
specimens of evidc'iicc for t*.\anunalion, 46,420 of 
them in ooniu-etlon with FBI work, 1,6.59 of them 
from oth(*r F(?deral ugcn(*ics, and 15,789 from non- 
Federal agem*ies. Thesi* sju*<,'inu?n,s n?<piired 74,596 
.scientific oxatninati<ms of various lyp<?s, the siib- 
niis.sion of writtim rcinirts, U'slirnony in 207 cascj?, 
and d('positions in lieu of l*(?slimony in 7 cases. 

Tbo FBI National Aead(?iny, fotinded in July, 
1985, is concerned primarily with the training of 
police instructors and administrators. Applicants 
for attendance are c*ur(*fully s<?let*lcd from local, 
county, and slate law onforc(?m(!ul ag(*ndc?s. The 
Aciuhiiny o(r(?rs a J2-w<*(?k course? three times ouch 
year. The fac'ulty and facillti(?s used in the train- 
ing of FBI Agemts are utilis'd, and, in addition, 

xersons in highly spocializetl fi(‘Ids servo as guest 

ccturcrs. 

The first ton weeks of training arc devoted to 
a general course in law enforcement. In the final 
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two weeks the men take specialized training in 
subjects selected by the heads of tlieir respective 
departments. Among the graduates of the Academy 
are representatives from every state in the Union, 
from uie United States Territorial Possessions and 
from several foreign countries. With the graduation 
of the Thirty-ninth session of the Academy in Oc- 
tober, 1948, the total number of graduates reached 
1,913. It is estimated that the training given these 
men has been made available locally to more thap 
100,000 police ofiBcers. 

The type of training aflEorded in die FBI Na- 
tional Academy is made available locally to law 
enforcement officers through the medium of FBI 
Field Police-Training Schools. In all 51 field divi- 
sions of ie FBI tliere are specially trained agents 
who, in addition to their regular investigative du- 
ties, act as instructors and course planners for train- 
ing schools established by municipal, county, or 
state law enforcement agencies. 

The initiative in setting up schools is taken by 
ihe local agencies and tlie FBI participates only 
upon specific request. Normally most of the in- 
struction is given by FBI agents and FBI National 
Academy graduates. In a number of instances 
schools devoted exclusively to fingerprint work 
were conducted by special agents who are experts 
in this field. In the 1948 fiscal year die FBI par- 
ticipated in 1,237 local police-training schools with 
an estimated attendance of 61,850 officers. 

In its Uniform Crime Reporting project the FBI, 
at the request of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and pursuant to an Act of Con- 
gress, acts as a central clearinghouse for police sta- 
tistics on a nation-wide basis. Monthly and annual 
crime reports forwarded to die FBI refiecting in- 
formation as to the number of persons arrested, the 
number found ^ilty, and related crime data, are 
summarized and published in the Uniform Crime 
Reports bulletin. The bulletin, which is published 
semiannually, also contains information concerning 
the age, sex, race, and previous criminal history of 
persons arrested throughout the United States as 
reflected by the fingerprint cards received in die 
Identification Division. 

The responsibility of the FBI in the criminal 
field includes die enforcement of such laws as the 
Federal Bank Robbery Act, National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act, Federal Kidnaping Act, National Stolen 
Property Act, White Slave Traffic Act, Theft from 
Interstate Shipment Statute, and many others. 

All of the 33 kidnaping cases over which the 
FBI had jurisdiction during the 1948 fiscal year 
were solved. Sentences of 462 years, 2 days, and 
1 life term resulted from die 51 convictions in this 
category. Since the passing of the Federal Kidnap- 
ing Statute in June, 1932, the FBI has investigated 
351 kidnapings. Of this number 349 have been 
solved and the remaining two are still under active 
investigation. 

During the 1948 fiscal year there were 84 rob- 
beries, 77 burglaries, and 31 larcenies in banks 
within the FBI investigative jurisdiction. During 
this period diere were 99 convictions, and sen- 
tences imposed totaled 954 years, 11 months, and 
21 days. Fines amounting to $31,673 were levied. 
Savings and recoveries effected amounted to $184,- 
517. 

During the 1948 fiscal year there were 11,262 
automobiles recovered in National Motor Vehicle 
Theft cases investigated by the FBI. This Act, 
which became effective on Oct. 29, 1919, provides 
punishment for persons who transport in interstate 
commerce any motor vehicle which they know to 
be stolen. On Sept. 24, 1945, the Act was amended 


to include aircraft. A total of 4,452 convictions re- 
sulted from cases in this category investigated by 
the FBI. Sentences totaled 12,155 years, 6 months, 
and 18 days. Fines in the amount of $82,831 were 
levied and savings and recoveries amounted to 
$13,403,893. 

Criminal activities involving theft from interstate 
shipment continued to be a serious menace during 
the 1948 fiscal year. The investigation of crimes in 
this category by the FBI resulted in 973 convic- 
tions during this period. Total sentences imposed 
amounted to 2,359 years and 20 days. Fines of 
$62,797 were levied and savings and recoveries 
totaled $606,561. 

The National Stolen Property Act makes it a 
Federal offense to transport in interstate or foreign 
commerce any stolen goods valued at $5,000 or 
more. It also provides punishment for the interstate 
transportation of any altered, falsely made, forged, 
or counterfeit security of any value, and it has a 
pledging section covering stolen property valued 
at $500 or more, which is transported across state 
lines and pledged. The number of convictions dur- 
ing the 1948 fiscal year more than doubled that of 
the previous year. 

Among those brought to trial in FBI cases were 
many professional confidence men, jewel thieves, 
and fraudulent check artists who were operating on 
a nation-wide basis. There were 345 convictions in 
the past fiscal year, with prison sentences totaling 
1,071 years, 10 months, and 19 d^s. Fines totaled 
$24,652. Savings and recoveries effected amounted 
to $192,186. 

The Federal Extortion Statute makes it a Fed- 
eral offense to send through the mail or to transmit 
interstate by any means a comunication tlireaten- 
ing to kill, kidnap, or injure an individual or his 
property, or demanding ransom for the release of 
a kidnaped person. Since tlie Act was passed on 
July 8, 1932, 1,284 convictions have resulted from 
investigations conducted by the FBI. During the 
1948 fiscal year there were 89 convictions, with 
sentences totaling 282 years, 6 months, and 5 days. 
Fines levied amounted to $3,401. 

The FBI, since September, 1939, has had the 
primary responsibility of collecting information re- 
lating to the general internal security of the Nation. 
During the 1948 fiscal year, the FBI handled an 
rmusually large volume of work in this field, col- 
lecting and disseminating to other government 
agencies security information relating to their offi- 
cial interest. Special security operations handled by 
the FBI largely involve applicant and employee in- 
vestigations. The bulk of the work derives from 
Acts of Congress or Presidential Ordprs in which 
the FBI is specifically designated to make security, 
character, or loyalty checks. Most notable of these 
are the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 and the Federal 
Employee Loyalty Program. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 approved by 
the President on Aug. 1, 1946, gives the FBI re- 
sponsibility for determining the character, associa- 
tion, and loyalty of all Atomic Energy Commission 
employees and applicants and of all other persons 
having access to restricted Atomic Energy data. 
The FBI is also responsible for investigating aU 
alleged criminal violations of the Act. At the close 
of the 1948 fiscal year the program of investigating 
incumbent employees of the Atomic Energy* Com- 
mission and of contractors' employees who had 
access to restricted data was more than 95 percent 
complete. 

On Mar. 21, 1947, the President signed Execu- 
tive Order Number 9385 outlining procedures for 
the administration of a Loyalty Program covering 
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all civilian cnii)]c)ycos and applicants in 

tivo Branch of tno Ccn’cninicnt. 'Dus onl(‘r was 

inipleincntod Ijy a ('IonKr<‘ssi('naI Act on July 24, 

1947. The FBI was rcciuircd (u search lliroiij^h its 
files the names and liuj^crpriuls of all ('inploy(!<‘s 
and applicants for po.silion.s in the ICxotailivo 
Branch of the GovernnKJiU and to rcporl any infor- 
mation indicatin.'j; disloy:;lly to the American fonn 
of government whieii is foimd. If a s<‘arch discl(».st*s 
information of this lypc^ the FBI conchu'ls full fiehl 
investigations. The fac'ts collected arts reported 
without bias, conclusions, or rocoimnendalious. 

It is the responsibility of llu^ employing agt'iuy 
and the Loyalty llenring Boards to weigh the facts 
and to tube or decline adniiuistrativo action. In the 
11 month period from Ang. 1, 1047, to Jun<*. BO, 

1948, a total of 2,020,975 loyalty forms on (‘inploy- 
CCS and appliciauls were proc!(\sS(‘d. l'’nll field iti- 
vestigutions wero ordered iu 5,510 <'ascs. Of (Ii<» 
2,632 invostigalious (!ompl(‘l(‘(I llu^rc were 4B8 
eases whore c‘mploy<‘i\s rosigm^d during in\‘eslii>a- 
tion. Processing forms on individuals applying for 
govcrninout jobs will contimu^ 

As a rosTilt of FBI inv<»sligalions during the 1048 
fiscal year, tbi’re wen^ a total of 9,066 cotivu'lions. 
Those ^(^sult(^d in S(Mittme(^s of 24,671 y<'ars, 4 
months, and 14 days. In addition then'* weiv 6 
death and 10 lif<^ seii((‘iu‘cs. l’h<*r(^ w('r<‘ 5,260 fugi- 
tives located in all (‘ascs invt'stigatcd b>' llic MU. 
Of all persons brought to court in h'lU casc.s, 07.1 
percent were couvict<Kl, 03.3 p<‘rceut of tlu^ convic*- 
tioas being on ideas of guilty. During tlu^ (048 
fiscal yc^ar as a result of FBI iuN't'sMgallvt' activity 
rehinis to the taxpay(*rs totaling $54,327,283 wtT<* 
eltoeted in fines, savings, rc(;ov<'rics, atul Ihau'go. 
tivU’ion Act claims adjusted in fav<n' of fh<' govern- 
ment. This figure (^x(‘(*eds by mor<‘ than $5 uiilli<»n 
operations during the 

1948 usetd year, - John Mih;.\h floovi'ai 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION (FCC). Fed- 
eral Conmuinications Goinrnis.sion acjtivitios in 1948 
were higlilighted by r<!vi<'w and reviiinpitig of ex- 
isting radio servicers in an effort to find spc'etnim 
^acc to meet mounting chmiands for fr(‘(nieneies. 
The. Commission also playc’d an iner(*ii.singly active 
role in world conf<Teue<‘s to slan(la^cli/<^ practices 
and usages in intcriiational ('oiuinuiuVatious. 

Intcniafional iuten'st was f()cus(‘<l on 35 radio 
ancl olh(*r .s<\ssions, ludd or propos<jd, to enalde 
various nations to work out mutual coinnumiea- 
tions problems. Most of ibcse stem from tlu; In- 
ternatiomil Telec<)innumications Coiif(‘rcnces of 
1947, which rewrolu i)r('\'ious world agn‘<Mueiits in 
the light of (Iev(‘l()pim*iit,s, Bcsich's doing .-i large 
s^^iarc of the preliminary work, the Coimnksion 
luraished dcuegiUcs or advisers to these sessions. 

Domestic regulation Involved 076,000 radio ati- 
thonzations of all kinds. Of this munlKT, 535,000 
were radio operators, and 141, 000 wore radio ,sta- 
u ; station figur<‘S w('r<j 

About 150,000 iuc)t)ii(! units us'sooiutcd witli vuri" 
oiM nonbroiidoast services. AxJpliciilions rtsliitinit to 
radio cxceodod 200,000. 

Broadcast airthorizalions eateceded 4,000. The 
older ^ndora f AM) coinnicrdal service led with 
more than 2,100. followed by nearly ],000 freonen- 
(FM) statioW ancl 12.5 leU-rion 
The remainder comprised interna- 
tional, edncahonfil, facsimile, experimental and 
clove opniciiial stations. Texas ancl California hd 
a l Stale's in the number of commercial broadcast 
station authorizations. 

.1 witnessed a sud- 

den suri,e m TV applicabons, Tno lattor exceoded 


the pn^cntly availaI4c rnvtuciu'ics. As a result 
the Commissinu on Sciilcnibcr 2i) willjiu'kl action 
on T’V appIicatiM!!' pi ml:; .1 .h li iuiiualion of the 
pos.sil)I(* iwe of it.'ijiir-;,, :i-;, lor i(‘h'vi.sion 

and to r<‘solvc l um-nl im (<, 'py fjtjjt'jojjg 

in tlu^ pnssc'iit baud. 

FM s<*rvi{’(‘ coutiimi'il to expand with the result 
llial its .sialiC“lVc(' hiy.h fid(!il\ pmgrams can now 
be heard in most ol llu' jaipuhuis arc'as of the 
country. 

AM broadcast inconn' in H)47 (the mo.sl recent 
yt'ar for whic'h slali.stic'S were available) was loss 
than tht^ year previous, thong, li lh<* major lU'lworks 
.showc'd a gain. Slightly more than 1,190 AM sta- 
tions wi're alliliali'd with tlu* buir ualiori-widc net- 
works, and llw'rt' w<'re more than a .seore of re- 
gional AM networks. Under the imnetu.s of ro- 
broadea.sl opportmnTie.s ami <*.\|)anding coaxial 
cable and mi(‘rowav<' l;u‘iliti<‘s, I'Wl and TV net- 
works were' ihwclopiiig. Bioadea.sl reeeivias of all 
type's w<'n* !u*ariug tlu* 7r».()l)0 1)00 mark. 

Noncomm<'r(*iaI ednc.itiiui.d biM.i(!r,h.( station 
aulhori/.alions wtTe nearing ;>0, and inlernalional 
broadcast stations ( ntid(T St.ilt' Dcpulmnil sii[){>r> 
vision) rc'maiiK'd at 37. Iiid<‘S (n |ieimil low-[)ow- 
ered edueallonal h'M Iiroadeastimi beeanu* c^I’cc- 
live Si'plcinher 2V, 

Fae.simile naulc' its ih'Iml a.s a regular liroadcast 
.s<*rvi(‘c on July 15, 1048, when its operation over 
FM stations was authorized, it had previously Ix'cni 
on an cxix'rimeutal basis. 

Safety and spevial radio s<‘rvie(*s numb<*red .some 
136,000 aiithoif/atious. im4udiug over 81,000 ama- 
tcMir .stations. A new highway mainteiumec* .service 
was inanguiMled during llu* y<‘ar, Tlu' largest in- 
creuse look placi* in tlu* aeronautical field, which 
had ,sonu‘ 25,000 stations. Marim* st*r\i('(‘s aecount- 
(‘d for 17,200 .ship and shun* stations. Publie safely 
.stations sn<‘h as pohV<*, lire, lorc'slry. bigjiway and 
.soceial (anc'rgc'uey, nmubert'd 5,150. 'fhen^ were 
anoul 3,600 railroad transit, utility, bus and taxi- 
cab stations. Pc'lrolenm, lumber and otla'i* indns- 
tric's uc'ctmnli'd for 3,500. 

A proposed (litizcns lladio St'rvit'e, whicli will 
jXTmil the use of small li.insmiltiT r'-oeivers by 
iiidiN iduals, avvait<‘d final ruli* making. New clas.S(;s 
of Imlnslrial and Land ’■i’nm.sportaliou S(‘rvi(^cs arc 
in prospect. 

(Common carru'r service's had mon* tlian a llum- 
.sand radio anthorizatioiis, ineliuling 27 ikxed public 
tc'lcphonc and 56 piddie t<4t*grai)h stations, Com- 
mon ctarrier regulation l>y the ( lommi.ssion cxwors 
interstate and inti'rnational .s<*rviee. Mon* than 
8,100 applications and lU'arly 30,000 larilf and 
other filings wt'n' rci'eivod by the (loimnission in 
c()nti('(*Iion with this plia.s<‘ ol its w<»'k. 

'rdephones in sen ice < \e(‘cd<‘d 36,000.000. The 
B<*II systcan hamlltid 36,000,000,000 culls. 

Th(»n? were no muh'rial inlc'rslale? ralt^ reduc- 
tions during the* yc'ar. llowewer. Static utility com- 
mi.ssions had since* ihe^ war granle'd ineire'a.sets of 
$138,000,000 in inteTState* rate's, and rti<nu.'sls for 
increiaseis totaling $66,000,000 we're peuiding be- 
fore' those state', bodies. 

During iht^ year the: FCX^ authorized the use 
of loleplioiu* refcording device:.s, will) appropriate 
lono-waniing signal, for inle*rstate and internation- 
al .service. 

Nearly 8,000 milc'S of coaxial cable*, re'pre'se'uting 
an investment of $170,000,000, had beeai author- 
ized for the: Bell systc'in. This cable: can acc^f)mino- 
date many types e)f commiinicalion se'rvices, m- 
cluding television. 

Tol(^l)hone oarricTS had made> or we^re making 
mobile telephone .service available in ncnirly 100 
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cities, and highway service was operating or 
planned in more than 130 areas. 

Overseas telephone service was reestablished 
with four countries and inaugurated for the first 
time widi seven other countries. About 570,000 
overseas radiotelephone calls were handled as com- 
pared with 50,000 before the war. 

Telegraph regulation dealt mainly with Western 
Union, which now has a monopoly in tliat field, 
and with international radio and cable telegraph 
carriers. Western Union was carrying out its $72,- 
000,000 mechanization program, including a mi- 
crowave triangle connecting New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Repeal, during the year, of the Post Roads Act 
resulted in the Federal Government losing die 
benefits of special telegraph rates on its domestic 
traflfic. 

Cable and radio telegraph carriers handled more 
than 656,000,000 paid words, of which more dian 
half was outbound. 

To meet the urgent revenue needs of interna- 
tional telegraph carriers, the Commission granted 
two outbound rate increases totaling $8,673,000. 
The revised rates do not exceed 30 cents a word. 

Radio operators in commercial service numbered 
363,000 and amateurs exceeded 80,000. Special 
aircraft operator audiorizations amounted to over 
91,000. As a convenience to private flyers, the lat- 
ter are issued at air fields. 

Field engineering and monitoring acti\dties, con- 
ducted through 33 field offices and 21 monitoring 
stations, dealt primarily witli technical supervision 
of radio operation. Nearly 30,000 ship and land 
stations were inspected; 17,000 violation and other 
notices served; 22,000 interference cases handled, 
and 153 illicit operations detected and closed. Op- 
erator examinations, largely given in the field, ap- 
proximated 100,000. 

Technical studies covered possibilities of using 
higher frequencies, efEects of wave propagation, 
skywave reflections, ground conductivity, signal 
intensity, harmonics, directional antennas, etc. 

Laboratory work centered on die testing of new 
equipment submitted by manufacturers for type 
approval prior to being placed on the market. In 
this way, many potential interference problems are 
dealt with before they materialize. Commission 
membership diange during the year saw the in- 
duction of the first woman to serve as a member 
of the FCC— -Miss Frieda B. Hennock. 

— George O. Gillingham 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA. An organization established in 190’8 by 
28 Protestant denominations to act for them in 
matters of common interest. The Council now in- 
cludes most of the major Protestant denominations 
of the United States, and also 3 branches of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Through Church World Service, Inc., created by 
joint action of the Council and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, shipments of 
about one million dollars a month were made to 
Europe and Asia for distribution by church agen- 
cies. A new department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life was created. This was the outgrowth 
of a national study conference held in 1947. 

Religious broadcasting over 3 national networks 
continued to be an important responsibility of the 
Council. In evangelism, special emphasis was ^ven 
to interdenominational missions on college and uni- 
versity campuses. In the social service field major 
attention was given to family problems. A survey 
of die work of tRe Protestant churches for aged 


was bemm. The relation of the churches to inter- 
national issues was a prominent objective of educa- 
tional effort in the Council. Interracial cooperation 
and die rights of minority groups was also a main 
point of interest. 

Publications: Information Service, Federal Coun- 
cil Bulletin (monthly), Interracial News Letter (bi- 
monthly), and Town and Country Church. 

Officers: President, Charles P. Taft. Vice Presi- 
dent, Bishop John S. Stamm. Treasurer, Harper 
Sibley. General Secretary, Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. National offices: 297 Fourdi Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y.; also Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION. The Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation, an agency of die 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, is developing a 
system of insurance protection for farmers against 
major crop losses from unavoidable production 
risks such as weather, insects, and plant diseases. 

Considerable latitude is given the Corporation 
to experiment with plans and methods. The basic 
problem in dev'eloping a sound system of crop in- 
surance is to attain the proper relationship on 
a long-range basis between protection provided and 
premiums paid. Premiums paid by farmers are used 
only to pay indemnities on crop losses with admin- 
istrative fimds provided by direct appropriation. 
Coverage on a farm for any crop may not exceed 
75 percent of the average yield established for the 
farm or die general level of the cost of producing 
the crop in the area. 

The 80tii Congress amended the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act to establish a maximum number of 
counties in which insurance on each commodity 
may be offered. Tliese maximums are 200 counties 
for wheat, 56 for cotton, 50 for com, 50 for flax, 
35 for tobacco, and 20 for any new trial programs 
diat may be initiated. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION (FDIC). 

An independent agency of the U.S. Government, 
organized under die Banking Act of 1933 to insure 
the deposits of all banks which are entitled to die 
benefits of insurance under the law. The major 
functions of the Corporation are to nay off the de- 
positors of insured banks closed without adequate 
provision having been made to pay claims of their 
depositors, to act as receiver for all suspended na- 
tional banks and for suspended State banks when 
appointed by State authorities, and to prevent die 
continuance or development of unsafe and un- 
sound banldng practices. The Corporation may also 
make loans to or purchase assets from the insured 
banks when such loans or purchases will facilitate 
a merger or consolidation and will reduce the prob- 
able loss to the Corporation. 

On Jime 30, 1948, total assets of the Corpora- 
tion amounted to $1,023,383,000. Liabilities 
amounted to $5,966,000. Total capital and surplus 
of $1,017,417,000 consisted of $22,604,000 balance 
of the original capital of $289,300,000 and an ac- 
cumulated surplus of $994,813,000. The original 
capital stodc of die Corporation which had no 
vote and was not entided to receive dividends, has 
been retired under provisions of Public Law 363 
from the surplus of the Corporation in excess of 
$1,000 million. On Sept. 9, 1947, the original sub- 
scription by die Federal Resen^e banks, amount- 
ing to $139,300,000 was retired in full and in ad- 
dition, $7,396,000 out of $150 million of stock 
held by the United States Treasury was repmd. 
Additional payments in multiples of $10 million 
were made as the money became available. On 
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Auff. 30, 1948, final paynicut of $12,004,000 was 
niaclo. , , 1 , 

Of tlio J 4,772 op<'ratinK {'()irnii('r<'i!il hanks uikI 
tnisl companies in llio Uiiilfd Stains and pnsscs- 
sioiis on Jnuo 30, 1048, doposits in 13,420 hattks 
wore insured by llio KedtTal Deposit Insuram‘e 
Corporation, Of llio 532 innlnal savinj^s ])anks, 
193 were insim'd by llie Corporal ion. 

Federal crcdil unions w<‘r(* supervisi'd by Ibe 
Federal Deposit rnsm-aiK’o Corporation from May 
13, 1942, to Jidy 29, 1948, wlien the snp<'r\'lsioii 
of all Federal oivclil unions was Irausfcrrtul to tlu* 
Federal Sotairily A^reiu*y. On Jnn<‘ 30, 1948, llicre 
worti 3,942 ()p<Tatinjj: K<*d<‘ral eredil unions. .Sliar<» 
balaneos in credit unions liavi^ nev<'r bt‘en insured 
by llio (Jorporalion. Cluiirman in 1948: Maple. 
Hai-L 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE. 

The Fed<'ral Mediation and Coiualiation St‘rvu'(‘, 
an ind<'p<*iidenl a.:,a‘iicv, was er<‘alt'd bv the Labor 
Mana^^e^R•nl H(4alions Ael, 1947. IViiaaple ob- 
joeLive of ibe SiTviee is lo pnwiail or niinimr/e iu- 
torruplions of the free How of eonunert‘<‘ |L<!rowinji; 
onl of labor-mana|J5(anenl' dis])Ul(‘S by assislioji’f Hie 
parli(‘S lo settle sucli dispnl(‘S llironi'h eoiKaliatiou 
and niedialion. 

In carrying ont its du(it‘s (lie ScTviei* jilaees pri- 
mary einjiliasis upon tlie prevention of dispnt<‘S 
and tlio nrninolion of tlu* eollet'livi* barjtainin^^ 
imieess. Noiai.n'lN, llie Servici* provuk**,* nu^diation 
and eon(‘ilialion serviees in siieeilii* dl*.p:i(i‘s only 
when then* is llireal^au'd su<‘h a sij?ni(a*anl inl<‘r* 
ruplion of eoinnuave as eUsirly to n'tiuin* Fedt‘ral 
intercession. Minpiovcis and unions .m* eiicoura.i'etl 
lo resolve iialusliial dillenauH's !>y tlu ins(4vi*s with 
out the aid of tlie IVdernl CovermiuMil. 

tinder st'clion 8(d) of tlie Lalmr Manaj^i'nu'ut 
Kolulions Act, 1947, empkners and unions art* n*- 
(inircd lo file with tlu* S(‘rvi(’<* a riolict* of i*v(‘rv 
dispute ulleeliiij^ eouiuicrei* not s<‘llk‘d williiu 30 
days after prior stirviiv* of a uotk’e lo (iTininatt* or 
modify an cxislinjjf conlraet. 'riie parlies an* r<*- 
<iniro(l at' tins same time to notify the r<*speeliv<* 
state or Un’rilorial a.e:cney of llie existeuee of sucli 
a (lispiiic. 'riu* S(*rviee oooptTali'S fully with slat<* 
and oilier eonciliatioii ajorcnci(*s and stht^'t'sls to 
the i)arli(*s the ntili/atiou of siuli facilities lo the 
greate.sl possihle exltuit. 

Tlie l^almr ManaK<‘ni<!nt Ih'Iations A<‘t, 1947, 
also <islablished the National 1 .abor-Ma(nM>:<mi(*nt 
Panel, the duty of wliicli is lo advise tlu* Dircehir 
of the S<‘rvic(» on tlu; avoidaii<*e of in< lust rial coii- 
troversio.s aud the manner in which mediatum an<I 
voluntary adjuslnient shall be adniiuislen'd, par- 
ticularly with rcferc'TiCK* to conlrovershvs alfeetinj' 
the i?enoral welfare of the eouiitry. 

The, S(‘rvic*e has a stall' of about 240 active con- 
ciliators oporalinjr throuKli twelve regional ellle(‘s 
under the guitlance of a very small national oIIum* 
Staff. 

purinji? die calendar year 1948 thi* S(‘rvi(a^ n*- 
ceived ajiproximalely 2(5,000 <‘alls for its services. 
Or this number only about 12,000 <jase.s were prop- 
erly within the junsdielioii of Uk; Service. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION (FPC). An independent 
agency of lh<3 United States Coxurimienl, first 
OvSlahlished in 1920, which has juiisdielion to li- 
cense hydroelectric power projeels on navigabh^ 
waliirs of the United Stales or on jinblic lands, to 
njgnlate elecLric iililiti(js engagcHl in the transmis- 
sion or sale at whohisale of e.h'ctrie oiu'rgy in inlcr- 
state connncTcc and natnral-gas com panic's en- 
gaged in Lluj transportation or sale of natural gas 


for rt'sah' in iiil<'rstate nmimen'i*. 'fhe (kmmiission 
also has niisfelhiiu'ous r'uHun'ifv with rt-spect to 
pulilie p(»w<'r jiroiecls uuili i ilu* i|jc Act, the 

h'ort re<*k Ai'l, various ri\'<*rs and harbors and flood 
eonlrol acts and other statiiU'sand t'xeciitivc orders. 
Chairman: N<4son I.ee Smitli. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, Hoard of Covernors; 
Thomas H. Mc'Calv, eliainnau; Marriner S. F, cries 
M. S. SV.yjiK’/.ak, Knu'sl (i, DrapiT, It. M. Fvans* 
Janms K. Vardanian, Jr., I,awreiu*(‘ (llavlon. Ad- 
dress: Wa-sliinglon 25. D.C, Heservi* Hanks are. 
m.'Uiilained in Ihistou; Ni'vv York; Phihuh'lpliia; 
Ci<*\i*laiid; Kichmond; Atlanta; Chicago; Si. Louis; 
Min*u‘a]>oli‘;; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas; and Sail 
Franci.sco. 

'rhe h’edeml H<‘S(MVe Sy.slein was (‘.slahllsliod 
(19lf>) imiler an Ai'l ol Coiigrcjis for tlu* purpose 
of providing a ('<*ntral supi’iA isorv aulhorily over 
hanking and cnn‘<*tu*y. 'I'lu* Sv'.t(*ni eonipris<*s the 
Hoard of Covcniois; llie Federal Opi-n Market 
Commitlec; 12 k'eik’ral Iteserve Hanks atul llieir 
24 bramdu's sitnaled in <liller(*iil si'elitms of the 
eoimlry; anti tlu* l''e<l('ral Advisurv Coimeil, All 
national l);mks are memher;;, aiul Slalt* hanks and 
Irusl <‘oiniianit*s which apply ft»r anti ;ir<‘ admilled 
to iu(‘mbt‘rship upon eotuplving with certain pn*- 
scriht'd eonilitions. 

1’he Hoard is eonuiosed of st'VcMi lueinhers ap- 
l}oint<*<i bv tlu* rresith*nl anil representing Iluan- 
eial, agrieultural, induslnal and eomnu‘reial iii- 
l(*rests Irom various .•;<*elious of the t'ouiitry. No 
two nutmbi*rs mav lu* from llu* .same h'ed<*ral Ht*- 
servt* tlisli'iel, 'I'lu* principal duties of Hiu Hoard 
consist ol everting ,m lulluenet* over (*r<*(lit eondi- 
tion.s, ill ordtT to avoid iujurions er(*di( (*xpansion 
or eontraellon, ai .! • iv‘ l-.i.. the h’ederal Ke- 
sorvt* Hanks aud ■•i '-. . '.in'. p aiilhorized 
(o ehaiigt* llu* retmiremeuls govm'ning rt’serves 
mamiaitu*d liv nu*moer hanks iigain.st (h*posi(,s, and 
lo ve.vu'W' and dt'tenniiu* llu* di.seonnt niles eharg.ed 
by llu* hVderal Ue.st'm* Hanks tin tlu*ir di.seounts 
ami advaiu’cs. To eurh uiuhit* tliversion of funds 
hilo .sjU‘i*ulativ(* op(*i‘:i{ions, the Hoard has aulhor- 
ily to regulate the aimmiit of er<*<lit that may be 
initially (*xt(*ud<*il and .suhsei|U(*iilIy maintained on 
any s<*t*urity (with eerlalu ••* ei-piioii*’) rt‘gisl(‘r(*d 
on a national st'cnrilies i •.eh.m;’.<- i nin Jmu* 30, 
I949, llu* Hoard lias autliority lo regulate, the u.st* 
of eredil tor iiislalnu*ul Inlying, 

Other duties of the Hoard include .supervision 
of the issiu* aiul retin‘meiil of l<\*dt‘ral lic*.serve 
nol<*s; regulalioii of inl(*resl payments by nuanher 
banks on tinu* and .sayings deimsils; and r<‘guliition 
of inlt'rnational or fort*ign hanking by niemht|r 
hanks. It has authority to rmuove oifu*<*rs and di- 
rectors of member banks for continued violations 
of law or imsaft' or unsound t)ra<‘lit'<\s in conduet- 
lug tlu* busliu'ss of their hunks. It al.so may suspend 
memb<*r lianks from llu* use of tlu* <‘re<h*l facilities 
of Hu* H<‘si‘rve Svsfem for making undue use of 
hank credit for fiperiikiiivc i)urju»ses or for any 
otlu'r tnirpo.se cons id(‘r(‘(l iacon.sisl(*nl‘ with the 
mainU*nanc<* of .sound eredil conditions. To meet 
its <3xp(‘nses and pay the .salaries of its rm*mbers, 
the Board makes semiannual ussessnu'nls upoti llie 
R<‘Sorve Banks in proportion to llu‘ir capital slock 
and surplus, 

'i'he capital st()(*lc of the fieservi^ Banks is all 
'*cwneiH' by the inenibt‘r batiks, as re(iuir<*d bv 
law, aud may not lx* Iransfcwd or hypolheealed. 
Mi'inlxT banks are ri'tpiired io buy stock of the 
He.serv(t Bank of tlu*ir dislriel in an amotinl equal 
to 3 TH*n‘(*nt of llu* snl perilling bank's paid up 
oapilal anti surplus. 'Flu* Federal Rcserv'c Banks 
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are primarily bankers' banks. Their principal ac- 
tivities consist of holding the reserves which mem- 
ber banks are required to maintain, supplying 
banks with currency and coin as needed, providing 
a nationwide check clearing and collection system, 
making loans to member banks, engaging in open 
market operations as referred to below, making 
transfers of funds by wire, and acting as deposi- 
taries and fiscal agents of the United States. 

Federal Open Market Committee. All members of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System also serve on the Federal Open Market 
Committee, whose membership also includes five 
representatives of the Reserve Banks. The Com- 
mittee regulates open market operations conducted 
by the Reserve Banks with a view to accommo- 
dating commerce and business and with regard 
to their bearing upon the general credit situation 
of the country. These open market operations 
consist of the purchase and sale in the open mar- 
ket of Government obligations, certain other se- 
curities, and bills of exchange and bankers' ac- 
ceptances eligible for discount by the Reserve 
Banks. 

Federal Advisory Council. The Council is composed 
of 12 representative bankers, one from each Fed- 
eral Reserve District, who are selected annually 
by the boards of directors of the respective Federal 
Reserve Banks. It meets in Washington at least 
four times a year and confers' with the Board of 
Governors on business conditions and makes ad- 
visory recommendations to the Board regarding the 
affairs of the System. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY (FSA). An Agency of the 
U.S. Government, established in 1939 to promote 
"social and economic security, educational oppor- 
tunity, and the health of the citizens of the Na- 
tion.^ The constituent organizations of the Agency 
are the Office of Education; the Public Health 
Service (including Freedmen’s Hospital); the So- 
cial Security Administration; the Office of Special 
Services, which includes the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and Bureau of Employees’ Compensation; and 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital. The Agency also par- 
ticipates in the work of Howard University, the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. Operations of 
the Agency are under the direction of the Federal 
Security Administrator. 

On July 1, 1948, the United States Employment 
Service was transferred from the Department of 
Labor, and on July 29, the Federal Employees' 
Credit Unions from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, to become part of the Social Security 
Administration. 

A reorganization of the regional offices of all 
the constituent units resulted in the establishment 
on JiJy 1, 1948, of a single system of 10 Federal 
Security Agency Regional Offices, each under the 
direction of a Federal Security Regional Director. 

The FSA's Office of Education is charged by 
Congress "to collect and diffuse educational facts 
and statistics to show the condition and progress 
of education” and "to promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country.” For the fall of 1948, 
it reported a record school and college enrollment 
of nearly 32 million. Peak enrollments will continue 
through 1956, when high birth-rates during and 
after the war will swell tiie total by 7 million. High 
schools graduated 1,056,000 tliis year, the highest 
number since before the war. 

Emphasis in elementary schools was on building 
curricula around the' needs of the children rather 


than around formal discussion matter. At the sec- 
ondary school level, the stress was on "life adjust- 
ment education for youth” to reach the 60 percent 
of high school students not going on to cofiege or 
into a skilled trade. There was also stimulation of 
citizenship education through a Nation-wide Zeal 
for American Democracy program, and promotion 
of school health, guidance, and adult education 
programs. The Federal-State preplan r.f aid to vo- 
cational education continued 1! e year. 

Progress was impeded by the teacher shortage, 
which was especially acute at the elementary level 
and in rural areas. The need for more buildings to 
accommodate growing school and college enroll- 
ments, and for properly lighted, well-equipped 
classrooms to serve modem education needs was 
emphasized. There was continued effort to make 
the public more aware of school conditions, to re- 
cruit more and better-qualified teachers, and to 
improve education generally. 

For the operations of the FSA's Public Health 
Service during fiscal 1947—48, Congress provided 
almost $192.5 million. Of this amount, almost 
$114.5 million was for grants-in-aid to States; $3.6 
million to schools of nursing; $12.3 million to uni- 
versities and institutions for research and fellow- 
ship programs; $2.7 million to initiate construction 
of a clinical research center; and nearly $60 million 
for programs operated directly by tlie Service. 

The Water Pollution Control Act, approved June 
30, 1948, established a Federal-State-municipal 
program to combat the increasing pollution of in- 
terstate waters. Among its provisions is authoriza- 
tion for the next five years of an annual appropria- 
tion of $22.5 million to be used for loans for the 
construction of necessary sewage treatment works. 

During the year, a major control program was 
initiated in mental health. This supplemented the 
special control programs already active in cancer, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and industrial hy- 
giene, and the general control programs supported 
witii grants-in-aid money. As a part of the tubercu- 
losis control program, assistance was given in a 
series of mass case-finding surveys, in which over 
a million X-rays were taken. 

Emphasis in the venereal disease control pro- 
gram was in assisting States in the operation of 
rapid-treatment centers emplo^ng penicillin ther- 
apy, and in improving case-finding methods. In 
dental health, the effectiveness of the topical fluo- 
ride technique in reducing dental caries in children 
was established. As a resmt. Congress appropriated 
$1 million, beginning July 1, 1948, to provide for 
a number of topical fluoride demonstration units 
in the States. 

The expansion of research activities in particular 
diseases resulted in changing the name of ihe Na- 
tional Institute of Health to ^‘National Institutes of 
Health.” These now indude ihe National Heart In- 
stitute and National Institute of Dental Research, 
which were established by Confess in 1948, as 
well as the National Cancer Institute and the Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine Institute. For 
fiscal year 1947-48, Congress increased the Cancer 
Institute's appropriation to $14 million, compared 
with $4.3 million, the previous year. A new prori- 
sion provided for expanded Federal aid for teach- 
ing ^out cancer in professional schools. 

Among the achievements of research workers in 
the Service during the year were the isolation of 
one specific virus causing the common cold; dem- 
onstration tliat the addition of niacin to the diet of 
animals resulted in the correction of certain blood 
diseases; development of promising drugs and anti- 
biotics for the treatment of tuberculosis; discovery, 
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in the testing of many Rynthesi7:od chcTntoal com- 
pounds, of 50 cUomothorapoiitic agents tluit pn*- 
duced destructive offccts on tumors in and 

demonstration of significant reductions in I lie inci- 
dence of diiinhea Inrougl*. cllccii\«* l:y coidrol. ^ 
During the year, llie Naliuiuil ■Wtaitiil Hygiene 
Program was enabled to ince. M- ils . ssislaneo to 
schools for the training «•! ; i.!:::';" iisyeliolo- 

gists, and other personnel 
In 1948, the conslnicLiou phase ol the program 
authorized by the Hospital Survey and (Construc- 
tion Act of 1940 gained niouKiulum. Plans of 52 
States and Territories luul lieen submitted and ap- 
proved. The Act autliorf/es approximately^ $75 
nullioii annually to assist Stales and eonimunitu's in 
the survey and construction of hospitals and lioaltli 
centers. 

Under the social security progrtuu, tluu'o was an 
increase in the number of recipients of old-ag<‘ and 
siuvivors iiisurim<‘e, whieh is fiiuinei‘d by payroll 
deductions on both eiup!oy<MS and workers*. In 
July, 1948, tlie nuuihiT of rceipit'uls was 2,182,000, 
compared with 1,855,000 at the same time in 1947, 
About 87 million workers are in jobs, (‘overt'd liy 
the law; alioul 33 million are slill in uninsured jobs. 

Principally because of the high cost of liv ing, the 
nunihcr of recipients of jiuhlic assislaiiee, whieli is 
linaiicocl jointly by lh<* l<V<l(*ral (Jov<‘rnmeiil aiul 
the States, remained higli. Many n‘eipieuts of old- 
age and survivors insurance; found it neeessury to 
turn to public assistance for .supphunental help. 
Recipicsiits of the lhre<i tyiics of piihlu' assistauci* 
(old-age assistance, aid to d(‘pe.iKl<Mil <4u'l<lr(‘n, and 
aid to the blind) in Se])tt‘mb<*r, 1948, tolah’d 
3,691,517, compared with 3,415,282, one yiuir 
prior. During 1947-48, some 3.8 million woduTS 
received benefits under Ibc uu(*mp!nymeul insur- 
ance program, averaging around $18 a wet‘k for 
11 weeks. 

The Cluklron*s Bureau continued its function of 
investigating and reporting ‘‘upon all mallvjrs p<‘r- 
taining to the wolfiure of children and child life 
among all classes of our p<‘oplo,” and of adminis- 
tering Federal grunts to the Stales to assist lh<*in in 
developing Slate and local services for ehildren. 
In 1948, tlieso grants, which snpphmumt State and 
local exiwjndilures for this purpose, totaled $22 
million, vvhicli included $11 million for maternal 
and child Iu‘allli services; $7,5 million for scrvi(‘<‘s 
for crippled children; and $3,5 million for cliild 
welfare services. The Bureau published a widely 
used scries of bulletins for parents, including 
Care, Your Child From One to Six, Your Child 
From Six to Tu>eli>e, and Guklinff the Adolaaccnt. 

The year 1948 was the most suceossful in the 
28-year history of the State-Federal program of 
vocjitional rehabilitation. A record high of 53,000 
disablcfd men and women wore fully rehaliili- 
tated to gainful cinployment; another 9,000 were 
awaiting only a finjil clocision that they and tlieir 
employers were mutually satisfied; and a third 
group of over 7,000 were ready to enter self-sus- 
taining employment. Earnings of rchabilitants rose 
$17 miflion annually before to $86 million 
the first year after rehabilitation services. In the 
past five years, these services resulted in an esti- 
mated increase of $900 million in earned income 
persons, who paid an estimated 
j75 million into the Federal Treasury In income 
taxes alone. 

Diirnie focal year 1947-48, the FSA’s Food and 
Drug Atoinistmtion examined nearly 50,000 sain- 
ples ot foods, drugs, and cosmetics shipped in in- 
terstate commerce and conducted some 13,000 fac- 
tory inspections to determine compliance widi the 


law. Tt iiiilialcd over !,0()0 court actions through 
the Dt'partmcnl of Justi(‘c, involving Food adiiUcra- 
liim, harmful drugs, and oosuu'tics, and fatso and 
misleading lalieling. ll r<‘porle<l llu* greale.sl nimi- 
l)(*r of siibstanlial line.s «*v('r a.ss<‘.sse(l by hcderal 
courts in smh ea.scvs. Ol parlienlar iinporlan<*c worn 
a Supreuu' (lourt ileei.sion in January, 1948, and an 
nuic’.wliueui to llic Koiul, Drug, and ('osmetic Act 
in June, 1948, whieh <'slal)lislied th<! liMiscliciion 
of the Act l<) carry ils iu*ot<’<*liv’e {eatur'"{ tliningji 
It) Iht' uhimalt? eousumer. 

The. eoni inning etineern of tin* h'<*<leral S(‘eurity 
Agent*y is h>i ihe (*ons<‘i vation and il<*velopim‘nl of 
tin* human r<‘Souret‘S of the Nation. Its sut'cvss is 
mtia.siirt'd by tin* <*xt(*nt to whieli the Nation can 
provitle for ils t‘ili‘/.ens ttjiporiunities h»r ethu'alion, 
.saft'guards against .sickness and disi*ase, and pro- 
tet‘lion ag.iinsl tin* unet'i'tainlies of omploMneni 
and liu^ eetinomie ha/anis of dis.dnlity ami old ago. 

OSCAU ll J*AVINU 

FEDERAL SUPPLY, Bun^au of. A Ihireaii of tin* U..S. 
'rrt‘asury Detiarhnt'nl which th*l(*nnines polieitvs 
and int'ihods t)f jiroenrement. wait*Iionsing, ami 
(lislrihution of supplies, uiattnials, t'tpiipment, and 
.servietvs h»r k'tuleral eslahli:dniH*nls. It procures, 
inspet'Is, stort'S and dislrihntes .sueli ih'ins for l''ed- 
t*ral <‘stal>llslmu‘nls Ihroug.h its eeiihal olliet* in 
Wasliinglon ;md its niiu* Supply (Icaiters and two 
hraneh Supply <Ii‘nlt*i‘s located in boston. New 
York, Atlanta, Dltwel.unl, (Ihieago, K.iusas (lity, 
h’orl Worlli. I)eu\*er, Los Aiig.i'les, San kVaneist'O 
ami Stsdtle. In adtiitiou It piojMns purchasing 
standartls, sutJi as I'Vderal Spei iliisiimns, and 
standard Ibnns of eonlrm*!, for use ol I'Vtleral e.s- 
lahli.shinenl.'C, purchases f;traleg;ie ami critical ma- 
ti*rials (ta* imhisiou in tin* National stockpile and 
controls llu^ dislrilmtion of snriihis peisonal proti- 
erly of I’tsicral <‘slahlislunr*nls. Tin* bureau also 
maki‘S purehas<*s of a larg.t* variety of comimKlitltis 
for tint relief ami r<*ha!nli(alit»n of countries tltwas- 
lut(*d hy the war. Dirc*etor, bureau of Fetl(*rul 
Supply: (Iliftoii K, Mack, 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC), An administrative 
agency of the U.S, (itivernment, estahlished in 
1914, ami consisting of fivt* < .‘oimnksioners ap- 
iminted hy the bn‘si(l<*nl with Ihe atlvit*t‘ and eon- 
st'ultif tin* Senate. It ailminislers the F«‘<leral Trade, 
(knmnls.sion A(*l; (*<*rtaiii S(‘elions of the (Jlaylon 
Antitrii.st Act, as amendeil by tin* I\oljinsi)ii l^ilnuui 
A<*t; the Wool I^roduets Labeling A«‘t; the Export 
Trade Act; and ei'vlain sections of the Lanfium 
Trade-Mark Act. Und(*r these statutes, the dulii^s 
of the (lominissioii, in general, ar<*: ( 1 ) to promote 
free ami fair (*omn<*tition in inlerslati* trade in the 
inlen*sl of the pulilie Ihrongh pr<*vention of priec- 
fixing agreeimmls or oombinalion.s, boyeotls, iup*- 
rious t)rir(‘ ami other unlawful dis<*riminalioiis. and 
other pra(*lit‘<*s whieh are in r<*slraint of trade or 
whieh olh(*rwise eonstitule unfair nu'lhods of com- 
iwtition or unfair or d<*et‘pli\'(^ a<*ls or practices; 
(2) to .saf(*guard the eoie.nming pnhlh* by prevent- 
ing the dlssmninalion of falsi- adv(*rtis<unenls, in- 
cbiding those relating to food, drugs, co.smetics 
and the.rapi'utie cl(*\4e(‘s whicdi may l><i injurious 
to health; (3) to nrotei't industry, trade and the 
consumer against the uiirev<‘ale(I pres(MK*e of sub- 
stitutes and mixtures in wool products; (4) to 
supervise the op(*ralions of export trade associa- 
tions granted exemption from the antilru,st laws; 
(5) to apply to the C()mmlssion(*r of Ealents for 
cunccllation of iTade-marks obtained fratuluhnitly 
or in violation of other iirovosions of law; and (8) 
to conduct investigations of tic'onomic conditions 
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in interstate and foreign commerce and to make 
the resulting facts available to the President, the 
Congress and the public. 

During the fiscd year 1948 the Commission is- 
sued 70 formal complaints alleging violations of 
the laws under its jurisdiction, entered 73 orders to 
cease and desist from proved violations, and ac- 
cepted 110 stipulations in which respondents vol- 
untarily agreed to discontinue unlawful practices. 
Trade practice rules, by which unfair practices 
may be eliminated voluntarily on an industry-wide 
basis, were promulgated for the watch case, office 
machine marketing, wholesale confectionery and 
hand knitting yam industries. 

Reports to Congress covered investigations of 
the merger movement; steel cartels; international 
electrical equipment cartel; and manufacture and 
distribution of farm implements. The Commission 
also continued, in collaboration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the publication of 
quarterly reports disclosing the financial character- 
istics and operating results of American manufac- 
turing corporations. Chairman (1948); Robert E. 
Freer. Other Commissioners: Garland S. Ferguson, 
Ewin L. Davis, William A. Ayres and Lowell B. 
Mason. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY (FWA). An agency of the 
U.S. Government comprising three constituents 
which are concerned wiui the provision and financ- 
ing of public works and services, namely. Public 
Buildings Administration, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau of Community Facilities. 
Six projects of the former Public Works Adminis- 
tration are now in process of liquidation in the 
Office of the Federal Works Administrator. Admin- 
istrator in 1948; Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 

FENCING. Spirited competition in sectional and na- 
tional meets, which served as trials for the Olym- 
pics, marked the sport in 1948. See Olympic 
Games. 

Nathaniel Lubell of the Fencers Club, New 
York, won national foil honors. Norman Lewis of 
Salle Santelli, New York, led the epee stars and 
Dean Cetrulo of Salle Santelli took the saber 
crown. Team champions were New York A.C., foil; 
Salle Santelli, epee, saber, and tliree-weapon. 

Mrs. Helena Dow of the Fencers Club retained 
the women’s national title, die Faulkner School of 
Fencing, Hollywood, Calif., capturing team hon- 
ors. Diane Greenberg, New York University star, 
won national intercollegiate laurels as Hunter Col- 
lege kept the team championship. Estelle Osher 
of Brooklyn College successfully defended her In- 
tercollegiate Women’s Fencing Association laurels. 

City College of New York and the Naval Acad- 
emy just about monopolized the men’s intercol- 
legiate trophies. In the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association championships, the winners were Al- 
bert Axelrod, C.C.N.Y., foil; Bill Bryan, Navy, 
epee; Jim Day, Navy, saber, and C.C.N.Y., team. 
Intercollegiate Fencing Association victors were 
Axelrod, foil; C.C.N.Y., foil team; Bob Kaplan, 
New York University, epee; Navy, epee team; Day, 
saber; Navy, saber team, and C.C.N.Y., three- 
weapon. — Thomas V. Haney 

FIJI. A British colony in the South Pacific, due east 
of northern Australia, consisting of some 250 is- 
lands, about 80 of which are inhabited, and the de- 
pendent island of Rotuma. Total area: 7,083 square 
miles, of which Viti Levu, the largest island, occu- 
pies 4,053 square miles. Population (1946 census) ; 
259,638 (incl. Rotuma). Capital: Suva (pop. 15,- 


522), Education (1946): 450 schools of all kinds, 
with 36,804 pupils. The European and Fijian pop- 
ulation is predominantly Christian, with die Meth- 
odist Church numerically the strongest. Most of 
the Indians (120,414) are Hindus. 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice, and 
tobacco are the principal products. Valuable woods 
are obtained in some of the southern islands. A 
number of factories process the island’s products, 
but it is necessary to import clothing, tools, and 
machines. Trade (1947); imports £5,078,272; ex- 
ports £6,067,989. Finance (1948 est.): revenue 
£2,157,000; expenditure £1,982,000. 

Fiji is administered by a governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. 
The governor is High Commissioner for the West- 
ern Pacific. Self-government is maintained through 
the Council of Chiefs. Governor: Sir B. Freeston. 

FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION. A Commis- 
sion created by Act of Congress, approved June 29, 
1944, to investigate and formulate recommenda- 
tions on all matters affecting postwar economy, 
trade, finance, economic stability, and rehabilita- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, including die matter 
of damages to public and private property and to 
persons occasioned by enemy attack and occupa- 
tion. Chairman, Millard E. Tydings (United States); 
Vice Chairman, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. The financial situation in 1948 
was again dominated by the business boom and 
the continued upward trend of commodity prices 
for a good part of the year. As a result, the require- 
ments of business for capital for plant and equip- 
ment, inventories, and credit to customers was 
most at the high level of the preceding year. The 
major part (65 percent) of ihe funds needed by 
business for expansion and working capital con- 
tinued to come from internal resources, in the form 
of undistributed profits and depreciation allow- 
ances. 

Of the external sources, bonds were more im- 
portant and bank loans and stock issues less im- 
portant than in 1947, A large proportion of the out- 
side financing came from institutional investors, 
principally insurance companies, which sold gov- 
ernment bonds to the Federal Reserve Banks and 
used the proceeds to bmr corporate and municipal 
issues and mortgages. The support of tlie govern- 
ment bond market by the monetajy authorities re- 
sulted in a continued low level of interest rates and 
bond yields. 

The Stock Market. As during the preceding year, 
stock prices in 1948 continued to move within a 
narrow range and to exhibit a number of temporary 
swings in either direction. Favorable influences on 
prices included the reduction in Federal income tax 
rates, larger expenditures for foreign aid, and the 
prospects of increased outlays for national defense. 
These factors were largely offset, however, by the 
deflationary influences of the disturbed internation- 
al situation, further anti-inflationary measures of 
the monetary authorities, and the renewed fears of 
a business recession. 

Hie average closing prices were somewhat less 
than at the end of 1947, and on the whole, the ra- 
tio of prices to earnings remained surprisingly low. 
The yield on industrial common stocks iii Decem- 
ber (as measured by Standard and Poor’s index) 
was 6.19 percent, the highest in six years. This 
figure was 50 percent above the average reton on 
preferred stocks and more than twice the yield on 
high grade bonds. The ratio of stock to bond yields 
was nearly the highest on record. 
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Aftor showinjy u tlt'cliiu* oarly in tlu* y<'ar, .sUu‘k 
priais rt)sc! by about a fiftli between l'\‘briiary ;m<l 
June !iu(l tluui rolnuiUid about a teiilli duriiut lli<‘ 
following ibrco months, A rally in ()elt»ber lilted 
l)ru'<^s about 5 per(‘(*nl, lint the liijuidaticm that 
took i)la(H* after (*le(’lion, b<*t*aus<< of llie <',\j»<‘eta- 
lion of imfavorablo n-peieii.ssioiis on tlu' .stot‘k mar- 
ket, again caus(al a sharp deeline. 'Iop,elher witli 
the eustomarv yc'ar-enti stalling for llie pm post- of 
establishing losses for nu'eme (a\ didoiln'n*. it 
brought about a tlrop of lu'arly 10 pt'Vt'enl in mie 
month. In Decemlu'r tlu* tr<‘nd was again reverst'd, 
resulting in riH'Ovt'ry of about half of the losses. 

In the early inonlh'., the of trading on 

the New York Stuck I']\ehaii;'.e geiu'rally a\i‘ragt*d 
less lliau one inilliou shart'S daily but tluring the 
subsc'ciiiont period of rising priet'S it iuereas<‘tb 
r.\.f'ii: . 11 ' average of nearly two million slum’s a 
in M;.'. Hk’ Inmover tluai loll oil, n’lnainiiig 
at about a million shares or muh’r during most of 
the siuniuer. During lh<’ npinrn in OehOier, the de 
elino ill NovtanlxT and llu‘ subs('((uenl inipro\<*- 
nient the volume was maintained at about om* 
million shares a day or slightly higlu’r. 

For the year as a whoh*, lla* N'olmne of trading, 
803 million shar<‘.s\ was 11) ixTeent .ihove the total 
recorded in 11)17 but i‘onsi<l<*rably below th<‘ lO in 
and 1040 Ilgnres. Sloc’k Iransaelitais on the New 
York Cairb I'lNelumge totaled 78 million sbares. 
sonu’wliat abo\e the \ohime of the presums M’ar. 

Although on lh<* wh(»h’ sto<’k \alm’S .sho\ied a 
slight (l(*(’Iin(‘ during the vt‘ar, se\<'ral indu’.tiy 
groups regisl<’red suhstantiiil advances. For tin* 
most part, lln'Se w(*re in the heavy in<hi'.lry or 
trauspiirlaliou liolds, iiwluding railr<»a<l, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, (’b’etrieal epnipminl, steel, copper, 
loud and /.iue, petroleum, aiul <*oal slocks. Hie fa 
vorahhi showing of tlusse groups relh'i^U’d tlie l;u)»<'r 
clobaise orders and lh<‘ lusivy (leniand for metals 
and fuels. 
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Among the consumer goods industries, radio, 
rayon and brewery stocks mud(‘ oulstaudiug gains. 
Groups of stocks that showixl d(‘cliiu’S included 
drug and cosmetic, apparel, heather uud shoe, non- 
dcoholic bovorago, moving picture, air transport, 
torlilizor, and agricultural mucbiiiery sbarc^s. This 


Ireml evidenced tiie . d ni- demand in some of 
ihe ecmsunier ‘’.onds .* i- h . jiuhiNfiies and the 
<’\pee|,ition of lewei ianu meume in 

The pint' laie.e «*f aetj\c '.liu'k’. on the Now 
\ork Stock F\ehaue,e v. ’.lumn in Table 1. 
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Th* Bond Martcot. I.ari'.elv because of .support of 
basic bond i)ne<’S by ifte Federal fteserve Sy.sttnni 
tlie bond market was reIaliv<‘K stable in 11M8. At 
tlu* beginning of th<‘ year the drop in iiriees that 
luwl started in the autumn of 11M7 eanu‘ to an end, 
and for several months bond \*alues mad«» a 
erate recovery, d<*elining ag.-uu in tht‘ second hair 
of the year, Yields on ineiiimn tenn taxable U.S, 
(Jovernnuml bonds fell from 3.01) p<‘rt*eut in Janu- 
ary to 1.80 pereeut in June, while yields on high- 
gx’ude coriiorale bonds ilropiied from 2.85 noreont 
to 2.78 ptjn'enl. Hm strong ilemuud for high-grado 
bonds and Ilut iinnnes.s in prices appisued to re- 
ilect coufideiier in the prosiicct for lluj maintenance 
of stable long-Ua'in intcr<*sl' rat<\s. 
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The decline in bond prices and the higher yields 
diat started around the middle of the year were 
die result of a number of factors, including the 
special offerings of Savings bonds to institutional 
investors and especially the anti-inflationary meas- 
ures taken by the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System, such as the increases in reserve re- 
g[uirements of member banks and the raising of the 
rate on new short-term Treasury issues. These fac- 
tors, as well as renewed fear that support of gov- 
srnment bonds by the Federal Reserve at the 
pegged levels might be removed, led again to large- 
scale selling of long-term Treasury bonds. As a re- 
sult, prices declined, until they reached support lev- 
sis for most issues in August, where they remained 
through October. 

Prices of high and medium-grade corporate 
bonds and of municipal obligations moved along 
somewhat similar lines, recovering through June, 
declining in tlie following two months and then 
leveling off. The fluctuations in these issues, how- 
3ver, were wider tlian tliose of long-term govern- 
ment bonds, since they did not receive official sup- 
port and their supply was increasing. 
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Municipal bonds, in turn, declined somewhat 
more rapidly than corporate issues owing to the 
stronger demand for the higher-yielding corporate 
bonds on the part of insurance companies and 
other institutional investors, who purchased them 
with funds received from Ae sale of their govern- 
ment bonds to £he Federal Reserve System. At the 
end of October yields on corporate high-grade and 
municipal bonds were again at about the same 
levels they had reached at the beginning of the 
year. The rally in the closing months, however, 
brought prices at the end of me year to a higher 
level than in December 1947. 

Following the elections in November, Treasury 
bond prices again rose above the Federal Reserve 
support levels, where they had sold during the 
preceding few months. This rally was due pri- 
marily to the sudden termination of the wave of 
selling of government bonds, which in the period 
from July through November 10 had added $4,700 
million of long-term bonds to the portfolios of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This change in sentiment 
was attributed to the general belief that the elec- 
tion results assured a continuance of the policy of 
the monetary authorities of guaranteeing prices of 
at least par to holders of marketable government 


bonds. The decline in offerings and a broadening 
of demand resulted in higher prices. 

The range of government, municipal and cor- 
porate bond yields in 1948 is shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2— BOND YIELDS IN 1948 
[Percent per annum] 


United States Government 



(taxable) 

Municipal 

Corporate 

(high 

grads') 

Month 

7-9 

years 

IB years 
and over 

(high 

grade) 

January 

. . 2.09 

2.45 

2.45 

2.86 

February 

2.08 

2.45 

2.65 

2.84 

March 

.. 2.03 

2.44 

2.62 

2.81 

April 

May 

.. 1.99 

2.44 

2.38 

2.77 

.. 1.89 

2.42 

2.31 

2.74 

June 

.. 1.89 

2.41 

2.26 

2.73 

July 

. 1.96 

2.44 

2.33 

2.80 

August 

.. 2.06 

2.45 

2.45 

2.86 

September . . . 

.. 2.04 

2.46 

2.46 

2.86 

October 

.. 2.06 

2.45 

2.45 

2.85 

November. .. 

. . 2.00 

2.44 

2.42 

2.86 

T)0(‘OTUb(T . . . 

.. 1.94 

2.44 

2.24 

2.81 


In 1948, the increase in the differential between 
die idelds on corporate and government bonds that 
had been noted in the previous year, due to the 
wider movements in corporate bond yields, was 
brought to a halt. The decline in yields during the 
first half of the year was accompanied by a smink- 
age in the spread, which again increased, however, 
as the weakness appeared in the bond market be- 
ginning in June. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
year die differential was less than that of a year 
before, reflecting in part the heavy demand for 
corporate bonds on uie part of institutional in- 
vestors. Because of this demand, high-^ade cor- 
porate bonds were selling at prices giving yields 
of under 3 percent. 

Yields on corporation bonds of various ratings 
are shown in Table 8. 

TABLE 3--CORPORATE BOND YIELDS 


Dec. Sly Dec. SI, 
Rating 194S 1947 

AAA 2.76 2.88 

AA 2.84 2.97 


Rating 

A.... 

BAA.. 


Dec, 31, Dec. 31, 
1048 1947 

. 3.13 3.22 

. 3.50 3.50 


Bond dealings on the New York Stock Exchange 
in 1948, totaling $1,014 million, not only continued 
the decline of me past several years but were the 
smallest since 1915. This situation was due to the 
dominant position of the large institutional invest^ 
ois in the field of high-grade investments and to 
the prevailing practice of many large corporations 
of selling their obligations to insurance companies 
directly. 

New Issues. Flotations of new securities in 1948, 
amounting to approximately $10,000 million, 
reached about the same level as in the previous 
year. Issues sold for the purpose of obtaining new 
funds for plant and equipment and working cap- 
ital, making up seven-eighths of the total, were 
considerably in excess of me offerings for 1947 but 
the volume of refunding issues was only one half 
the 1947 sales. Corporation flotations, constitut- 
ing more than three-fifths of all new capital issues, 
registered a substantial gain, corporation bond is- 
sues exceeding all former records. 

Private sales by corporations to insurance com- 
panies and other financial institutions continued to 
bulk large in the total, representing about two- 
fifths of all corporate financing for the year. New 
state and municipal flotations registered a gain of 
more than a quarter over the 1947 total, which in 
turn was far ^ove any previous record. As in pre- 
ceding years, bonds accounted for ihe major part of 
the new capital, stock offerings making up less than 
a tentih of all security issues. 
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Amonff the various induslrial groups, public util- by the strong coniptUilion for nvailahh^ investment 

ities made up the most important class of now sc- fxinds provided by corporation bond issues, 

curilies oifered in the niurkol, consUtuling well Now financing lor UM8 is sliown in Table 4. 

over two-fifths of all now capital notations. Within Tho Nation’s Savings. Clonsuinor income unci ex- 

this group, eleeti-ic power and tcdcpliouo cortJora- pendituros both wtait up in U)*I8, but the rise in 

tions were the principal seekers of new money. In- the incu)m(‘ t\\ci<‘c‘.dcd the increase in outlays. As a 


TABLFi 4— SUMMARY OF NiOAV I^NANCINCI IN ItMS 
{In juillions of tlollnra] 


Month 

Total 
(Arrw> A- 
liefundiug) 

^'olnl Ntnr 
Camtol 

Total 

Domestic 

Next* (UxinUtl 

tStafe tfc p'fdvxtil 

Municipal Aavncics 

('in pohiti 
JioxnhA’ Notes 

( 'oiinxnti 

{Storks 

Foreigrx 

Total 

Refund^ 

ino 

Jan 

641 

-lO.'i 

406 

lit 

iO 

323 

41 


40 

Fttb 

«S7 

782 

781 

217 

30 

348 

178 

i 

66 

Mar 

I.:t74 

1,222 

760 

1,221 

708 

630 

31 

631 

20 

2 

1.62 

Apr 

im 

160 

60 

432 

131 

2 

160 

May 

662 

601 

601 

182 

28it 

35 

203 

81 

, . 

01 

June. 

064 

888 

888 

21 

436 

140 


60 

86 

July 

708 

670 

070 

118 

07 

484 

10 


Aug 

700 

631 

628 

237 

36 

104 

01 

■3 

176 

Sept 

600 

671 

600 

118 


304 

87 

2 

80 

Ocb 

738 

6.62 

6.61 

273 


32.S 

60 

Ih 

81 

Nov 

660 

603 

683 

160 


400 

24 

10 

73 

Deo 

831 

763 

7.63 

120 


.664 

01 


78 

Total, 1048. . 

0 ,66:i 

8,620 

8., 607 

2.004 

204 

4,706 

00.6 

2 1 

1,127 

Total, 1047.. 

0,611 « 

7.451 « 

7,130 

2,228 

203 

3,403 

1 ,21.6 

OH 

3,160 


0 InclnduH $244 niillioii of of liiicnuilum.’it Hank for UmmHl.rnoti()U uiul Dovclopitionl. aro not oliown itcparutuly. 

^QxclucioB tho Shull Potrnluiim Oo. iHHuu of Sl’oO luillion, t)la(UKl privately. 


dustrial and mining cntoiijri.ses acc'ounled for over rc'sull, pt'rsonal savings iiK‘r<*ascd more' rapidiv than 

a third of the total, the loading industrial Lssimrs of in 1947, amounting to 7 lUMi'cnl of disposahh* per- 

sccurities being peirolcum, inacbinory, transporta- sonal income as against r> p<‘rc('nl l!u‘ y(‘ar before, 

tion equipment, iron and sUx*!, and toliacco enter- Litpiid .savings in the foi'm of <’nrn‘n(*y and bank 

prises. Railroad securities rceord(‘(l the largt‘St gain dc'posils, insuraiKS' policies and .s<H'urili(‘s wont up 

tor any major group, rellc'cting the greatly in- num^ than $8,000 in llie (irsl nine months of the 

creased cxjjan.sion program of lli<^ railways. yc*ar, a .sIowt‘r ral<^ of gain lhan in the preceding 
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. 173.000 
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6,1 

, 188,700 

175,700 
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The vohinio of new issues floated by Staler and 
local govemnicnts, totaling $2,600 million, wiis 17 
percent above the previous record total reached in 
1947. At times .some* diilicMilty was experienced in 
selling mimieipal .s<'enrities to the public and in 
general Ju'gher interest rales had to be offcTCicl in 
order to attract investors. Tho situation was diu> to 



CONSUMIER INCOME AND SPENDING 
die large and growing supply of new State and 
local government bond issues floated to finance 
public works and bonus payments to veterans and 


y(‘.ar. A larger pn^porliou of savings, however, was 
invesl(‘<l in liousing, farm.s, durahh^ consumer goods 
and small l)nsin(\ss(\s. 

It was (wideut that many p<‘opl<^ were drawing 
on their aecnmulalecl savings or running into debt 
to make current i)urehases. I’liis was indicated by 
the large increase in i‘onsuuu‘r inslalment sales and 
loans and by tho (iuclings of llu^ Federal Reserve 
Board’s consumer finunee survey, which showed 
that o\'er a (inarter of all faniilit\s sjx'ut more than 
th<‘y earned in 1947, while on<vtw<4fth of all spend- 
ing units broke cjvciu. FurlluTinore, for tho first 
time .since the end of the war thc^re was a decline in 
tho i)rc)porli(m of fainilic.s owning either bunk ac- 
counts or government bonds. 

Consumers' exptinclitures and savings for the 
past several year.s are shown in Table 5. 

Corporate Working Capital. Finaneing of invest- 
ments by corporations in plant and c<iuipment, in- 
ventories and customer credit in 1948 required 
$26,000 million, about 7 percent h^ss lhan in 1947. 
The amount spent on new plant and <*quipment 
increased, however. Preliminary data for tho year 
indicated a considerable slowing up in the growth 
of working capital needs, due to tlje recliicod rate 
of inventory accumulation and of iucToasc in ac- 
counts receivable. On June 30, 1948, corporate 
liquid assets (cash and U.S. Government securi- 
ties) totaled $35,000 million, a decline of 1,000 
million dollars from the end of 1947. They account- 
ed for 30 percent of total current as.s<its of corpora- 
tions. Current assets as a whole were more than 
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Sf'dSSin ABSOLUTE AMOUNTS PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ^ 



Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 


TOTAL CUBKENT ASSETS OF U.S. CORPORATIONS 
(All U.S. corporations except insurance banlcs and in- 
surance companies) 

twice current liabilities, indicating a strong work- 
ing capital position. In tlie first half of the year 
tliw rose by almost $2,000 million. 

Current assets and liabilities of corporations 
are shown in Table 6. 

TABLE 6— CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES* 
{Millions of dollars) 


Dec. SI, June SO, 

Current Assets 1948 

Cash on hand and in banks 22,600 22,400 

United States Government securities 13,400 12,600 

Notes and accounts receivable 38.200 38,700 

Inventories 40,600 43,000 

Otlier current assets 1,600 1,600 


Total Current Assets 1 16,600 1 18,400 

Current LiahilUies 

Notes and accounts payable 35,300 33,800 

Federal income tax liabilities 10,000 10,200 

Other current liabilities 10,800 10,600 


Total Current Liabilities 56,000 54,500 

Net Working Capital 60,600 63,900 


“All United States corporations excluding banks and in- 
surance companies. 

— Samuel S. Shipman 

FINE ARTS, Commission of. The official advisory body 
of the United States Government upon matters of 
art concerning projects of the Federal Government 
in the District of Columbia, composed of seven 
members appointed by die President, Expenditoes 
are administered by the Department of the Interior. 
Chairman: Gihnore D. Clarke. 

FINLAND. A republic of Northern Europe. Capital, 
Helsinki (Helsingfors). 

Area and Population. Finland’s original area of 
149,588 sq. mi., including about 11 percent of in- 
land water area, was reduced to 134,253 sq. mi, by 
the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty of Mar. 12, 1940, 
and was further reduced to 130,160 sq. mi. under 
the terms of the peace treaty of Feb. 10, 1947, 
whidhi ended the country’s second war with Soviet 
Russia. The population on Jan. 1, 1947, was 4,053,- 
700. About 90 percent of the inhabitants speak 
Finnish and 9.6 percent speak Swedish. Estimated 
populations of the chief cities on Jan. 1, 1945, 
were: Helsinki (Helsingfors), 331,192; Tampere 
(Tammerfors), 85,168; Turku (Abo), 78,492; Vii- 
puri (Viborg) —ceded to the Soviet Union — 60,- 
725; Vaasa (Vasa), 35,973. Swedish place names 
are given above in parentheses. 

Education and Religion. There were, in 1945, 5,458 
elementary schools with 419,064 pupils, and (in 


1946) 286 secondary schools with 82,549 pupils. 
Finland has tliree universities, one at Helsinki and 
two at Turku (of which one is Swedish). Helsinki 
University had more than 10,000 enrolled in 1947. 

The E^'angelical Lutheran religion is predomi- 
nant. In 1944, 3,790,491 persons belonged to the 
Established Church. About 70,000 were Orthodox 
(Greek Catholics) and 11,000 belonged to various 
Free Churches. 

Production. Agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the people of Finland, although the culti\'ated area 
covers only 6.6 percent of the land. However, the 
country’s principal source of wealth lies in its for- 
ests, of which there are about 53,771,000 acres, 
with productivity on 42,206,000 acres. The wood- 
working industries account for more than 80 per- 
cent of tile gross value of exports. 

Foreign Trade. In 1947 imports were valued at 
46,971 million Finnish marks and exports at 45,228 
million marks. Chief eroort staples are timber, 
woodpulp, newsprint ancf paper. 

Finance. In the 1948 budget, revenue (65,831 
million marks) and expenditure (65,814 million) 
were approximately balanced. The public debt in 
March, 1947, reached 110,420 million marks. Ex- 
change rate (Official Selling Rate): U.S.S = 136.00 
marks, 1946-October, 1948. 

Government. The Constitution of July 17, 1919, 
vested executive powers in a President elected for 
six years by 300 electors, chosen in the same man- 
ner as members of the Diet. Legislative power rests 
with the imicameral Diet and the President. The 
200 members of the Diet are elected by direct 
vote of all citizens, male and female, 24 years or 
more of age. The standing of the parties in the 
Diet elected on July 1, 1948 (see Events^ below) 
was: Agrarians, 56; Social-Democrats, 55; Popular 
Democrats, 38; Conser\'atives (Coalition party), 
82; Swedes, 14; Liberals (Progressives), 5. Presi- 
dent of the republic: Juho K. Paasikivi, who suc- 
ceeded President Mannerheim on Mar. 9, 1946. 
Premier, since July 29, 1948: Karl' August Fager- 
holm, Social-Democrat. 

Events, 1948. Almost miraculously, Finnish de- 
mocracy survived in a year that saw tlie other 
democratic stalwart of the Soviet orbit, Czecho- 
slovakia, succumb to totalitarian pressures. Time 
and again, as the year went by, it looked as 
though Finland would have to go the way of 
Czechoslovakia, but there was always a last-minute 
reprieve. Just why the former country was spared, 
while the latter was ruthlessly sacrificed on the 
altar of the Cold War, nobody could tell. What 
made the riddle appear even more inexplicable 
was the fact that Finland, only a few years back, 
had been a belligerent enemy of the Soviet Union, 
while Czechoslovakia had been a friend and ally. 
Perhaps the best explanation of the paradox was 
that the Kremhn judged Finland safe enough be- 
hind the screen of Scandinavian neutrality to al- 
low the little coimtry some latitude in internal 
affairs, whfie Czechoslovakia was deemed too ex- 
posed — ^being a neighbor of the American zone 
in Germany — ^for similar experiments in democ- 
racy. 

The Tide Turns. Even in the last months of the 

B ding year there were indications that the po- 
tide had begun to turn against communism. 
On Dec. 4^, 1947, local elections were held in 
cities, towns and rural communities. The returns 
showed a definite setback for the Communists 
throughout the country, some Social-Democratic 
gains in urban areas (compensated by some losses 
in the coxmtry) and generally a swing to the right 
and center parties. 
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Tliis oulconic did not slr(!nf»thcn tho position On March 20, a l'’iiini,sli dclcKulion lioadod by 
of llic Cnnnnimist-lod cionlilion f?ovonun<‘nl, \vluc‘li Pn‘mi(‘r Pt'kkala aiitl Forciji'n Minislcr Carl J. A. 

IukI alroatly l)(^(‘n sluikcm by a wave of iinaullior- Fiickoll left for Mosc’ow, vvlu*r<‘ unions })cffan 
iz(‘tl sLrik(\s (iu November, 19-17) and by rising two days lalt*r. On Mar(*b dl, il was loan u‘d that 

critieisin in llu^ Fiiiuisli press. Karly in jannary, lln^ Finns bad rei»‘eled a elans<< in llie proposed 

tho VreinuTS brolber, Mino Ik'kkala, resijj(ru^d as niililary pa('l that would liav(‘ periuiU(‘<l iho Hus- 
Miiiisler of Jusliee., A r<‘sijpuiliou of the entin' siaus to d<‘C‘id<^ wluai iho imiltial aid stipp.lations 

Cabiiwt was narrowly av(Tl(‘d, as tho view pns should bocoino op(M*aliv<\ or in other words when 

vailed that the (Joverninenl, iu spitc' of all dilli- to S(*nd Sovit'l troops into I'’inland. After S(wml 

culties, should nanain in oiliee until after tho gen- weeks of W(‘ary negotiations, the. h’iniusli clelega- 

eral election selu'diiled for Inly, lion was abl(‘. to win important eonet^ssions on this 

Troety With Russia. Tn Fel>rnary, a major politic^al and ndati^l issiu's, 
and dipl'ieialie crisis b<‘gan to sbai)e np ecnienr- treaty, sij'ned on April 0, (‘omnullod Fin- 

rently with t!u^ alarniing ev<‘nts in Czechoslovakia. land to resisting arin<‘d attack across her t(*rritory 

For SOUK' lime rumors had Inmi (airvent that Mos- against Hnssia hy C<‘nnany and any slate allied 

cow desired to strengthen its gri]) on h^inland by with luTantl to acet^pling So\i(‘t military assistance 

UKums of a military alliaue(‘, vvlnt'h un(l(*r tin* eir- "‘In ease of nec'c^ssity.” It was si ip u la led, however, 

cuinslane<*s would 1)0 of ntressity a vtTy one-sided that llu* l<‘rms of this assistance should j)e agr(?cd 

afl'air. l\epoit<*dly llie idi'a had b(‘<Mi pul up to on hy lh(‘ two eouutries and that l'’inlau(rs armed 

Premita- Niaimo P<-kkahi <hiriug a visit to Moscow forees should not b(‘ obligated ti) fight ontsidc 

in Nov(anher, HH7, ])ut had not Ixuai followe<l np Finnish soil, 't’his |)roviso and llu' preaml)l(i to 

boeause of a cool n‘eeption at home,. lh<^ tn^aly, reeogiu/ing “l*’iulaiurs d(‘sir{* to stand 

The Soviet approach, wbtai it came, was over- asid<* from eonlliels betwc'en inler<*sls of great 

whelniingly direct and compelling, though in an j>ow<*rs,'' g\iaranl<*es, at least tlu‘orelieally, l'’imiish 

oshmsihly friendly manner. It lo{)k the form of a neutrality in the (‘V<‘nl of war not aHeetin.«t Fin- 

haiKlwrillen letter from Stalin to President Paasi- land’s lerrilory. 

kivi, dated F<.ibruary 22, nrgirig the eonelusion of 'I’he In^aly was eoneludc'd for a period of ton 
a Sovit‘l-I'h'nnish pact of friendshii), cooperation y(‘urs, naxwvabh* ('V<Ty live years lh<‘ri‘aFler unless 

and nmlual assistance, similar to ihest^ n*c*(‘nlly t(unninat(‘d hy eilluT parly at a year’s iugle<\ In a 

sigiK'd by lh(‘ U.S.S. K. wilii I Imigary and Ihnminia. radio broadcast di'leudiiig the Irealv on Aiiril 9, 

Tiike tli<‘ latter, the proposed pact was to be. aim<‘d Prosithail Paasikivi votu‘b<‘d that there were no 

against ‘Vo««ihle (hmnau aggression” and was to secret elan, ses of any kind. 'The agreemtml w.as rati- 

^‘establisli eondilious fora radical impnivement in fh^d by llui l)i<*t on April 2S, by a vote* of 157 to 

tho relations l)<‘lwe(m our eoutilric'S.” In making 1 1, with d2 a]»sl(‘nliotis. 

tho proposal Stalin lt‘ll it up to llu' Fiuns to <h‘eide Oustor of loino. Although llu* I'^imiish (knunmnists 
whellu'.r uegolialioiis should be carried on in Mos- had th<‘ir way, at least partially, iu Ihe matt(‘r of 

cow or Ildsiiiki. ^ tho treaty with tin* ll.S.SJt., th(*y losing 

Duo to oxlernal eircmnslanees, rallu’r than to its ground in lh(‘ light for polilit'al eojgrol at homo, 

touor and impli<'ations xXir S(s llu* Stalin letter t‘x- il soon I)(u;am(‘ apparenl. For all their oratory 

phahyl in I'^iiiland lik(‘ a bomb.shell and soul strong about “following tin*. t‘\amplt‘ of ( )/.(»(• hoslovakiir 

rtwerijeruvums aroimd llu*. world. There \va.s no they proved unabl<‘ lik<*\vis(‘ to (T(*a(e a revolu- 

mislaking tins sifinifieunct* of th(‘ linnug, WrilKm tionary situation and e\ploil it. 1’his failure tsvi- 

at llio hoigliL oi the (1/eehosIovals (Tusis, the l(*tUT donlly can bo explained only by a lack of direct 

was made public on Fel)ruary 2(i, llu^ day alter the and ov(a*t support from Soviet lins.sia. For, in the 

triumphant eomidelion of iluj Conummist coup in present slal(‘ of affairs, iherc^ can bo little doubt 

Prague. lliul the Kn^mliu could “t‘onmiuni/t ” I’’inlan<l any 

Immediately after rec'civing the note, Pjiasikivi Uukj il: wished to. 

C!onsulled with bis lop diplomalu* and rnililary ad- According lo some report.s ihe so-called “harri- 
\asors and \vilh tlu^ political parly lf*adcrs in the cad(^ factimr of llu! Finnish (kmmnmisl i)avty did 

Diet. The Conmmtiisls natuially favored accept- make an all<*mpl, iu lal<^ April, to wrest control 

ance of Stalins in-oposals. All other parlicjs in ilie from lh<‘ Clovernmenl. Tn a letter to tlu' Ncm York 

parliament wore oppostid, in varying degree's of TImc,v (Juno 27, HMS), Iliidmar Pnu’opt*, former 

inlciisily, to a nnlitary alliaiua*, ihongh none ob- Firmish Minister lo Washington, gav(* an interest- 

joclcd to a friondsbtp pact. The Cabim't was .simi- ing at^coiinl of this abortive coni). Aft<^r raising 

larly split along i)arty lirK!.s, but the fooling i)ro- the rpu'sKon why communism in Finland had 

vailed that hiulsmd had no choice but to accemt “slowed up,” Mr. Prtx'opc wrot<‘; “'The answer is 

^ y hoi>e lo gain some concessions by that tho quic’k comit(,*r acli(»n of tht^ Finni.sh Army 
skillful negotiation. on Apr. 20, 19-18, madt' il impossible lo overthrow 

Accordingly, tlui^Cabinet on March 7 agreed to the present coalition guwTnmenl of Finland. Thai 
. /V. . . . . , certain and historic fact. On that historic 

day all polices and army huivi^ p<‘rmi.ssion.s were 
cancelled. Aumiunilion depots wen* eonfiseated 
and IraiKSporled lo safe places wIktc poliet' ollieers 
of Communi.st stripe could not gel hoM of llu'in. 
An armored battalion was stalioiu'd n(*ar Kerava, 
about twenty miles from Helsinki. Two gunboats 
arrived at Helsinki. OntJ light, brigade was sta- 
tioned near Hyvinkiiii. And tlic caslu? of Pr(\sident 
Paasikivi was put under special guard to iirovcnt 
any surprise m()\'e. 

‘‘Coummnisl lcad<'r Lcano (Minister of Interior 
Yrji) Lcino) a.sked Chai. Sihvo (Ck'u, Aarno Sihvo, 
coimnauder-in-chicf of FinlaiKPs armed forces) to 
withdraw tlu^ emergency alarm and to recall all 
troops. *Tliis is action against Ckminuuiists,' ho de- 


nvgouacc-- anci on ine uin ji'uu.siKivi, in a i)cr.sonal 
lctt(,‘r to Stalin, accc^pted llu^ invitation to a x)arlii> 
in Moscow, Tho Presichmt c.\prossccl tho hope 
Oiongh, that Finland would bo permitted to 'to- 
main ontsidc intcTnalional <’onfIicls.” 

The Finnish reluctaiK.-o, which had been appar- 
ont in the parliamentary debate and oven in Piia- 
sikivis acceptance letter, was underlined by i 
mass demonstration in Helsinki on March 7, tlic 
only mooting of its kind, i.c, against signing t 
treaty with Rnssia, porinilUid by the police. Il 
was broken up by a Communist mob. Two days 
later It was rcx^orlecl that Cominuxii.st iiying sciuacls 
calling themselves workers' commillecs, had in- 
vaded all newspaper offices in Helsinki, warniuj 
editors against anti-Soviet propaganda.” 
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claimed. ‘A Fascist coup will result from it.* . . . 
Prime Minister Pekkala refused to change the or- 
ders. He summoned an emergency meeting of Par- 
liament, and what happened on that day marked, 

I believe, the beginning of the end of Leino’s ca- 
reer as a Soviet agent operating inside the Finnish 
Government. . . 

It should be added, however, that very little 
of the events referred to in Mr. Procope’s story 
appeared at the time in the reports of foreign 
correspondents stationed in Finland. One should 
also bear in mind that Mr. Procope was affiliated 
with the pro-Nazi wartime regime in Finland and 
that his credibility, therefore, is not beyond ques- 
tion. 

In any event it is certain that shortly after the 
events referred to above Finnish communism suf- 
fered a severe setback. On May 19, the Diet, by 
a vote of 80 to 60, passed a vote of censure against 
Minister Leino on the grounds that he had ex- 
tradited twenty people to tlie U.S.S.R. in 1945 
without Cabinet authorization. Under the terms of 
tlie Finnish Constitution, Leino, having received 
a vote of no-confidence was obliged to resign, but 
ho failed to do so. He even ignored an order from 
President Paasikivi to resign. Thereupon he was 
removed from his office by a vote of the Cabinet, 
on May 22. 

Leino’s ouster led to mass demonstrations spear- 
headed by Communist "action committees” and 
left-wing trade unions. On May 24, a general strike 
was proclaimed, lasting five days. There were in- 
cidents, but none of them serious enough to cause 
mass violence. Nevertheless tire situation might 
have degenerated into a Communist uprising, but 
for the appointment of Eino Kilpi, a left-wing so- 
cialist, as successor to Leino. A few days before 
his appointment, Mr. Kilpi had resigned from the 
Social-Democratic party, joining tlie (Communist- 
controlled) Popular Democratic party. 

In a further move to appease the Communists, 
Hertta Kuusinen, wife of ex-Minister Leino and 
a top leader of the Finnish Communist party in 
her own right, was given a minor post in the re- 
constructed Cabinet. The Communists accepted 
the compromise, the general strike was called off, 
and the crisis blew over. 

A Free Election, and a Change of Government. We 
will have elections in the legal fashion and there 
will be no question of postponing them. . . . The 
elections will be totally free and the will of the 
people will be tlie deciding factor,” President Paa- 
sikivi told American reporters on March 22. He 
repeated tliis promise in his broadcast of April 9 
defending the treaty with the Soviet Union. 

His promise was kept to the letter. The general 
election was held on July 1-2, as scheduled, in an 
atmosphere of absolute order and freedom of vote. 
The Communists, as had been generally expected, 
were the principal losers, but the magnitude of 
their defeat came as a shock even to their oppo- 
nents, on account of the inevitable displeasure of 

Moscow. 1 1 . 71 

Soviet Russia’s immediate interest in the ballot 
was apparent in a political maneuver which failed, 
however, to produce the expected result. A few 
weeks before the election, the Soviet Minister in 
Helsinki, Gen. G. M. Savonenkov, informed Pr^ 
mier Pekkala that the U.S.S.R. had canceled half 
the remaining reparations due from Finland, a 
sum of about $75 million. Former Minister Leino 
and two other Communist members of the Finnish 
Cabinet were given chief credit for obtaining the 
abatement. . . 

While the Finns could not but rejoice over this 


windfall, they did not see in it any reason to vote 
for the Communists. On the contrary, th^ dropped 
the "People’s Democratic Union” (Communists 
and allied Socialists) to third place in ihe Diet. 

The chief victor at the Jiny 1-2 election was 
the Agrarian party, which gained 7 seats, for a 
total of 56; the Social-Democrats ran second, with 
55 seats (against 50 before); then came the Pop- 
ular Democrats, losing 11 seats and retaining 38; 
the Conservatives rarJeed fourth, with 32 seats, a 
gain of 4; the Swedish party came out with 14, 
losing one; and the Liberals were left with only 5 
of the 9 seats they had in the 1945 Diet. 

In spite of their crushing defeat at the polls, the 
Communists immediately after the election laid 
claim to the Interior Ministry in a new coalition 
government. On July 6, Mrs. Hertta Kuusinen-Leino 
informed a news conference that in her view any 
other arrangement would be incompatible with the 
spirit of the peace treaty. The other parties firmly 
rejected this bid. 

The new Parliament met on July 21 and the fol- 
lowing day Premier Pekkala resigned with his en- 
tire Cabinet. When the largest party, the Agrarians, 
turned down an offer to form the new government, 
President Paasikivi asked the Social-Democratic 
leader, Karl August Fagerholm, to undertake this 
task. After a few days of futile negotiations with 
the other parties, Fagerholm on July 29 formed a 
minority government staffed exclusively with mem- 
bers of his own party, except for two non-party 
men, one of whom was Foreign Minister Enckell, 
who retained his post. The Agrari^ party, while 
refusing to join the Cabinet, promised conditional 
support. 

Faced with overt and vocal opposition from the 
Communists, Fagerholm and his Cabinet looked 
anxiously to Moscow for possible signs of forceful 
intervention. Surprisingly, the Kremlin took no ac- 
tion, although the appointment of an all-Social- 
Democratic Cabinet evidently was not to its taste. 
Even when the new Government proceeded to re- 
organize the police force, which Mr. Leino had 
fashioned into an instrument of Communist power 
politics, the opposition did not go beyond verbal 

protests. I .1 . ^ 

A wave of Communist-inspired strikes in Octo- 
ber failed to bring the widfly feared showdown. 
Toward the end of the year, me Fagerholm Cabi- 
net appeared to have matters well in hand. At any 
rate it had fofied the forecasts of a very short life 
freely made at its birth. 

In the economic field, Finland made excellent 
progress during the year. There was no unem^oy- 
ment, as industrial production remained in high 
gear. The food situation was better than in most 
European countries. Meat, in particular, was plen- 
tiful and was taken off the rationing list. Prices 
were generally high. Althou^ forced to remain 
outside the Marshall Plan, Finland did its best to 
expand its trade relations with the West. In re- 
sponse, United States export controls on industrial 
equipment were relaxed on May 26 in favor of 
Finland. —Joachim Joesien 

FIRE PROTECTION. The upward trend in fire leases 
so apparent during the past decade continued dur- 
ing 1948. Preliminary estimate of property dairwge 
by fire announced by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was $711,114,000. This figure ex- 
ceeds comparable estimates of any previous year 
but it should be noted that dollar value of property 
destruction is not necessarily the best index. In a 
period of inflation such as currently prevails a larg- 
er dollar loss may be produced by less actual physi- 
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cul destruction than in some previous years. No\'er- 
tlicless there is nothing in llio current lire lo.ss situ- 
ation to engender coinplaconcy. For puri)OS(*.s of 
comparison, preluninarj; esliniales of tiio iiro losses 
for the past ten years follow: 


1930 ®27r>,UV2,tU) lO-M. 

1040 285, 878, OT 11M5. 

1041 303,805.000 1010. 

1042 314,205,000 1047. 

1043 373,000,000 1048. 


. . .S42:<,45H,(M)0 

455,320,000 

501,487,000 

«02.<Ut5.(KK) 

711,114,000 


According to tlie records t)f lh<^ Nalit)nal Fini 
Protection Assot‘iatiou there were 208 lin's in llu* 
United Slates and Canada with U)ss(‘S of $250, OOO 
or more, ineludiug 38 whieh vesulU'd in los.s<‘s of 
$J million or more. Of llu'se 2'1 oeeurred in Can- 
ada, four in Alaska, one in Hawaii, and one Unil(*d 
States v<\ss(d was destroyed hy rir(‘ on the lii/th seas. 
Omitted from ihis total an^ st*\'('rul l.ne.r (lies in 
otlicr parts of the world. 

Th<\ largtisl nioncjlary loss r<\suU<‘d from the d{»- 
struction of the, U.S. Army Transport *7o«tMih V. 
Connolly” at sea on January .12, 'I'lic \*ess<d was 
ciistbouiul, with a carj;o of pU-wood-eneased eollins 
for lh(^ n^palriation of war d<‘ath when iiro broke 
oul in llui engine room. 'I’lu* iiie eoidd uol I)e eou- 
lroIl(‘d and tlu* \ <‘ssel was so severely damaged that 
she sank wlii!<‘ in low. TIk* loss is estinuiUHl at $1.5 
million For the v(‘ss<d and $1.8 million for lln* cargo. 

Among fir<‘s occurring on liuul the largest loss 
resulted froin a starch dust <*xplosiou at the Chi- 
cago candy factory of F. J, Braeh Sons on Sep- 
tcrnlxT 7, Sovcut<*<m persons wer(‘ killed and prop- 
erty damage was eslimaUKl at $5 million, larg- 
est loss of life in aeeUhmts where. fir<* is helicv<‘d 
responsibh^ oceutrt»cl when a DC-G pa.ss<mg(*r trans- 
port of United Airlim^s crashed at Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
on |uly J7. F()rty-lhu‘<‘ persons di(*d. 

The impetus to fire prevention created by Presi- 
dent Truman*s Coufertnec on Firo Prevention 
whii'h was held iii Washington in 1947 contimuHl 
to a cousidtjrahle degree throng] \out 1948. Tlie 
rccommendation.s c'oming out of the J^resiclenFs 
Conference wt?re transf<‘rred by the Conference to 
the Slaters and (‘ities. During 19*18 Stale confer- 
ences sponsoix'd by the gov<a-nors were held in 
Alabama, Colorado, Ckmnceticul, Florida, Cieorgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, ^^inneso(a, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Temu'ssee, and Virginia. Also in the 
State.s of California, Michigan, Ne\ iula, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, and Utah Stal<j fire advisory boards 
were created by the governors. 

The question of iilanning for civil defense; in the 
event of another world war and a possible attack 
upon our own ooiuitry is of significiince to the fire 
protection fraternity because of lh<; d<‘\'astating 
role that fire played as a weapon in World War 11. 
The sxxbjcct of civil defense planning is imiiortunt 
to State and municipal officials, but the American 
public at large ai^poars to be indifF(;rent and im- 
intcrcstod. The report, ontitlo<l *‘Ci\ il Defense* for 
Security, prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Civil D^ense Planning for Secretary of Defense 
Forrcslal, appeared late in 1948 and the u(?xt st(;p, 
so far as federal interest in civil deftmsc planning 
is concerned, appears to be up to tlic 81st Con- 
gress. The report recommends a fire .service divi- 
gon in -die Federal Office of Civil Defense, a State 
fire services division under a State civil defense di- 
r^tor in each State, and a local firo scrx'icc divi- 
sion tor civil dwensc in each locidity xmder the 
direction of the fire chief. In g<;noral, the respomsi- 
bihty IS transfenred to the individual States and 
cities and away from the military. 


FIRE PROTEaiON 

The modern trend of rechieing tlu* at*lnal work- 
ing hours of all ela.sst*s of labor is l)<*ing iclt in the 
fin; Si*rvice niore strongly tlain c*\’ct before. In hun- 
dreds of eommuniiit‘S during 19*18 llw* workweek 
of firemen was reduecd, in many iilaces to as low 
as 48 hoims per wec'k. Tin* acult* .shortage's of fire 
apparatus t‘xp(*rienc(xl during ami aft(‘r the war 
have oa.scd to .sonn* exl(*tit. Nfmheipal fire appara- 
tus has bc(‘n more* r<*adily oblaituibh*, but like 
everything (*lst; has heet)nn‘ mort* ('xpensivc. 

'rhe use (»f 2-way short-wave* radio is becoming 
iiicr<;asingly popular in the lire servie** a.s its value 
becomes more (irmly (*.stabli.sln‘d. Of 97 Unitod 
Stales eilies having a i I'piil :i :i h. 25,000 

and 1 million whirij *.■; i*: ; during 

1 9*18, 25 rep(u‘tt*<l installalun; (u* expan.sion of radio 
eoinniimication fai'ililies. 

Tin* progre.ssivt* tiw'iuls in lire d(*parlincnt train- 
ing hav<* eonlimu'd llirouj’hot*! ni ls. An csli?nat{*cl 
85,000 liri‘nu'n i)arlicipal(*<l in eotirsc'.s adiliated 
with lirenu‘irs Irniniiig )M’«>j'i:nns in simn; 85 Slates 
which n‘poiled llwn luiiimiy, a(4i\iti<‘S on a Slate- 
wide basis. Of cumM-. ni.my additional ihou.sauds 
of fin‘ni<Mi, both i>.iid .m.l \ohint<*er, participated in 
training work in inili\ ulii.il departinejits hy instruc- 
tors lraiiu‘d ihiony.h ihi* Stale prog, rat ns. Today in 
most Stales ihi* li.uuinj* proe.r.nns, \n heth(*r given 
hy an ilincniut inslriu'lor, by a huid inslruclor 
trained at a Slaltt-sjunisou'd training cours<‘, or 
given at a <*enlral lirt* Irainiitg scIuk)!, consist of 
inea.sured .syslemalit* inslrtu'tion, 

A rallu‘r unusual but neverlht'le.ss wi‘ll-tl(*servod 
tribute to the lhousan<l.s (»(' v<dnnlc<*r (ir<'nu*n in the 
Uinl<*d Slat<‘S was pro\id(*<l in 19-18 bv ihc ksuance 
of a new United Stales pi>sla.e,(* slump commemo- 
rating the 800lh annixi'rsary of org.ani/.<‘M**^JiinU*<tr 
fir<‘ .S(‘rvie<*. 

1’hroughout 19‘I8 the inU'vesl deveh»ii(‘(l in 1947 
in adeciualc meastires for hotel liu* safety was 
maintahu;<l. A nnmh<*r of Slate laws and a consid- 
erable. uumlier of husd ordinau<*cs r(*gulaling hotel 
saft;ty were enactetl during the year and .some 
cities such as Hartford, Conn., sc(*ur(*d proper in- 
terior fire i>u4<‘clion in all lluar luitels. A new edi- 
tion of the NI'’I*A Huiltling Kxils Ckxh*, a code 
widely used in States ami ciln*s, app(;ar<*(l in 1948. 
The Slate of Ct*()rgia acloiilt'cl the Nh’PA Bnilcling 
Cod(; as law. Tlu* Slatt* of Virginia is nmlcrlaking 
a r<*.visum of its laws g(>v(‘ruing lir(*, protection in 
buildings and is taking sl<*ps to provide a number 
of changi;s in various Slal<* standards for firo pro- 
tection. Similar action is also nrnh'r way or com- 
pleted in Ohio ami New Tl.unp'.l'in*. 

In its (‘omparativcly new Division pf^ Safety, 
New York State has er<*at(*<l a bur<*au of Fire Mo- 
bilization and Conlnd. I-'in* officials in port cities 
were onc()urag<;d by a cast; in Los Angel(;s Harbor 
which i>rovi(l<*(l an imimrtant prc('<‘dent for the 
(*nforf(*in(*nl of local fire* regulations governing the 
safe handling of hazardous cargoes. In this case, 
failure of the S.S. Jiiocr HfJwn to fo]h»w lo<*al har- 
bor regulations r(*.sulled in a larg(; oil spill and a 
serious fire Iiazard. Tlu; ship*.s captain and second 
mute wore fined $250 each in municipal court and 
the cost of t‘leau-tip estimated at $9,000 was 
charged against tlu* smip. 

There is a slowly growing n‘C‘Ognition that care- 
less .smokers arc* n^sponsihh; for alt()gelhcr too 
many Eros, and local or(liuan<*<*s designed to pro- 
hibit smoking or to penalizi; the car<*less smoker 
in theaters, department storcts, hotel bedrooms, etc., 
were adopted in numerous ciitics during 1948. The 
largest city to take .sucli action was Chicago, late 
in the year. 

New hazards that caused con.sidisrablc interest 
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during the year were tbe introduction of self-serv- 
ice and coin-operated gasoline stations, and die 
widespread development of teIe\dsion. Various 
types of self-service gasoline stations have been 
tried out, some with obviously more fire hazard 
than others, and action has been taken by some 
States and cities to prohibit self-service gasoline 
stations. The growth of this movement is yet to 
be determined and the fibre hazard aspects have 
not yet been clearly defined. Further experience 
and investigation during the coming year will 
bring a clearer answer to this problem. 

In the case of television, the development is still 
too new and experience too meagre to make any 
final observations as to its importance as a fire 
hazard. A good many city building-officials have 
been concerned about the erection of television 
antennae, with a consequent increase in possible 
accident and lightning hazard. 

There is a growing interest in fire prevention 
education not only of workers, housewives, and 
other adults, but of children. The demand for edu- 
cational material on common fire hazards is grow- 
ing markedly. The interest of the U.S. Office of 
Education and of die National Education Associa- 
tion in fire prevention education in the schools is 
most welcome. The junior fire brigade develop- 
ment as exemplified in Los Angeles and Dallas is 
attracting great interest and will undoubtedly 
spread to many other cities. 

The perennial popularity of Fire Prevention 
Week as a device to stimulate public interest in 
fire prevention increases year after year. In the 
Fire Pre\'ention Week competition among cities 
sponsored by the NFPA, entries were received from 
2,928 cities, the largest number ever enrolled. The 
top ten cities in the United States in the order of 
their final grade were Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Chicago, Dl.; Jersey City, N.J.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Fort CoUins, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Los 
Alamos, N.M.; Anderson, Ind,; and Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Ottawa, Ont., was die winner in Canada. 

Winners in the National Fire Waste Council 
contest for year-round excellence in fire prevention 
activities for 1947 as aimounced early in 1948 were 
Chicago, Adanta, Tulsa, Alameda, Calif., Parkers- 
burg, W.Va., and Fort Collins, Colo. — ^the latter 
was the grand winner. — Charles S. Morgan 

FISCAL SERVICE. Under direction of a permanent 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary (Edward F. Bartelt), 
die Fiscal Service conducts the financing operations 
of die United States Treasury. It is composed of the 
Office of the Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Office of the Treasurer of the United States 
(WiUiam A. Julian, Treasurer), Bureau of the 
Public Debt (Edwin L. Kilby, Commissioner), 
and the Bureau of Accounts ( Robert W. Maxwell, 
Commissioner). It exercises supervision over the 
depositary system of the United States; maintains 
die daily cash position of die Treasury; keeps the 
central accounts of the Government relating to 
receipts, appropriations, and expenditures of all 
departments and agencies; services and manages 
the public debt; adbministers die Government’s in- 
vestment accounts; maintains a nationwide dis- 
bursing system (Paul D. Banning, Chief Disburs- 
ing Officer) covering all activities of the executive 
branch of die Government except military and 
postal service activities; issues licenses to, and fixes 
underwriting limitations of, surety companies au- 
thorized to do business widi the United States; 
liquidates fiscal affiairs of war agencies; and is 
generally responsible for the receipt, safekeeping, 
and disbursement of die public funds. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. This Federal agency is 
charged with the conservation of the fishery arid 
wildlife resources of the United States and its 
territories. The activities of the Service during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, reflect the varied 
and challenging nature of the task of maintaining 
this segment of our national wealth. 

The most intensive war ever v.-aged against rats 
was conducted on a nation i^lde basis in 1948 in 
cities and rural areas to save grain and food needed 
for the European Relief Promam. Rats, as the 
Service pointed out, cause food and grain losses of 
$2,000 million r.rnvalh’. spread eight deadly dis- 
eases, and ov In umber I'.c counting’s human inhab- 
itants. To enlist the public in the campaign, the 
Service forwarded more than 4 million pieces of 
literature in bulk shipments to about 650 cities to 
tell citizens how to use traps and poisons correctly 
and how to rat-proof their buildings. Of ihe 631 
cities which participated in the National Urban 
Rat Control Program, 62 percent have enacted rat 
control ordinances or have rat-proofed city prop- 
erty and improved garbage collection and sewage 
disposal. 

To halt depredations on valuable livestock, poul- 
try, and game, 99,452 predatory animals were 
destroyed by Federal-supervised predator control 
work during die fiscal year 1948. The total re- 
corded take consisted of 90,270 coyotes, 7,223 
lynxes, bobcats, and ocelots, 744 stock-killing bears, 
and 148 mountain lions. The highest kill of 28,605 
predatory animals was made in Texas. Poisoning, 
shooting, and trapping were the chief methods of 
control. 

During the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1947, 
the 97 fish hatcheries operated by the Service pro- 
duced 2,659,261,576 eggs, fry, and fingerling fishes 
for stocking purposes. Fish hatcheries on the Pa- 
cific coast are concerned chiefly with the mainte- 
nance of salmon runs in coastal waters. Hatcheries 
producing warm-water species such as bass and 
sunfish are supplying large quantities of fish for 
stocking farm ponds, particularly in the South Cen- 
tral states. 

The propagation of shad was resumed at the 
Fort Belvoir, Va., hatchery. The propagation of 
hresh-water mussels was started at ihe Crab Or- 
chard National Wildlife Refuge, Cartersville, HI., 
as part of an artificial propagation program begun 
in June, 1948, in r:\prs and .sire.iTiis of the Missis- 
sippi River basin. 

Although not commissioned until March, 1948, 
the fishery research vessel Albatross 111 has greatly 
facilitated work on die North Atlantic fishing 
banks. Most important have been the studies in 
the use of a large-mesh cod end in otter-trawl fish- 
ing for haddock, cod, and other fishes. 

Scientists investigating problems of fur-seal man- 
agement on die Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea 
tagged nearly 20,000 seal pups and made two ex- 
tensive cruises in north Pacific waters in the motor- 
ship Black Douglas, gathering information on the 
migration routes and food habits of die seals. 

Service biologists studied the Pacific tunas to ob- 
tain preliminary data on the life history, abun- 
dance, and distribution of these valuable food 
fishes. Service personnel were detailed as consult- 
ants and observers aboard several vessels engaged 
in freezing fish in Pacific waters. General statistical 
surveys of the fisheries covered each of the coastal 
states except those in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
areas. 

The Mexican Fishery Mission continued during 
the fiscal year 1948 to assist both countries to un- 
cover faefe pertaining to the little-known fishe::** 
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resources of Mexico and to aid that country in 
traininpf a competent staff of fishery investij^ators. 
An aquatic biologist of tlie Service was assigned 
early in 1948 to a year-long investigation of the 
marine fisheries of Vcnoziicla, at the request of 
that Government. A specialist in the biology of 
shellfish was assigned in January, 1948, to an in- 
vestigation of the pearl-oyster resources of Panama, 
upon the request of the Panamanian Govornmont. 
At the invitation of tlic Cuban Government a party 
of three ornithologists was sent in February to 
make a two-month survey of the migratory birds 
that winter in Cuba. 

The January, 1948, annual inventory of water- 
fowl wintering in Canada, Alaska, coastal TiUtin 
America, and the Unit<'(I Slal(‘S showed liUle 
change from tlie total populations observed in 
1947. Regionally, the picture was uneven. De- 
creases reported in the Ccmlral fly way, Mex- 
ico, and most of Canada <‘xcepl the Maritime^ Prov- 
inces; those wer<' aj^iirfjxiinnttdy l>alane('d by in- 
creases in the Atlantic and Mississippi flyw'ays and 
the Pacific Coast States <^f the Paeiiie ilyway. 

Studies of tlie effet'ls of OUT on wildlife*, hegtin 
:n 191?), wen* eonlimied in the fiscal yt*ar 1048. 
Aerial ;ii)]dif‘ali(»M.s of DDT w(’re mad(‘ siieeifieally 
to <)])servc‘ llu* <4Fe(‘ls on wildlif<\ A(‘eording to 
present knowledge of th<* prohh'in, it is unsafe to 
apply by airplane mon* than 2 lb. of DDT pt*r 
aero if harm to birds, mammals, and amphibians is 
to be avoid<‘d. 

Investigations on wildlife In relation to agricul- 
ture arul soil con.soi'vation prac'li(*cs eontiruu*d in 
Maryland and in the .sotUheasl. Two cxperinK'nlal 
farms arc being develf)pt'd on ll»e Paluxeul Ue- 
scixrch Hofug<< in Mjiryland, One area lias a <‘om- 
plote modern soil eons<*rvation and agric'uUnral 
)rograTn while the other is managed by otit-daled 
)at commonly used farming praeti(*es. Living 
fences of tnnltiflora rose, c'ontoiir h<^dges, and leg- 
ume field borders are (examples of d('Vc*lopiuenI.s 
recently instalhid and which will bo (*vahial<Ml, as 
they gniw, in terms of their (*fFcets on quail, rab- 
bits, songbirds, rodents, and other sp<*eies. 

Research projects at the 10 ("oo]5crative Wildlife 
Research units active during 1948 totah'd arotmd 
100 and involved work on waterfowl, small and 
big game, wildlife environmcnl, and many other 
phases of wildlife management. More than 300 
technical papers, bulletins, and popular articles on 
the research findings of the nnits were published 
during the year. 

The Service made field surveys and compl<?tcd 
reports on 33 Missouri Ri\'er Basin i^rojcets; 29 
.sponsored by the Bureau of Reclamation Jind 4 by 
the Corps of Engineers. Ihesc surveys provide use- 
ful data for evaluating tbc basin-wiac effects, good 
or bad, which these engineering projects will nave 
on fish and game populations and habitat in that 
basin. 

Since tbc Pittman-Robertson Act bcc*amc effec- 
tive in 1938, 2,490 Federal aid wildlife-^(^storation 
projects have been conducted under its provisions. 
Congressional appropriations have varied from a 
low of $900,000 for the li.st*al year 194f5 to a high 
of $9,031,272 for tbc fiscal year 1948. During this 
10-year period, $48,175,429 was collected from 
the 11 percent excise tax on the sale of sporting 
arms and ammunition, and tbe Congress appro- 
priated a total of $34,707,961 to finance tbe Fed- 
eral share of the costs of program work. 

An important event of the fiscal year 1948 was 
the ^tablishment of the Crab Orchard National 
Wildlife Refuge in southern Illinois. This area, 
consisting of about 44,000 acres, located in Jack- 


son, Union, and Williamson C‘ntmli<*s, will bo an 
important link in the c*liain f)f Mississippi flyway 
rofng<‘s, parli<ailarly valnablo in the ]m)toction of 
(Canada geoso. 

More tium 2,200 indu'iduals parlic'ipatcd, under 
special use permit, in tin* e(*on<)inic* use program 
on natiOTial wildlife r(*fng<*s, <*xclusive of the num- 
ber purchasing surplus big-ganu^ animals atid those 
who trapped fur animals <m r<*fug(‘s. A total net 
revenue of $38(*),0t)() for tlx* fis<*al y('ar 1948 re- 
.sultcd from all economic uses, iiu'liuling tlio dispo- 
.silion of hig-giimo aniuiuls, fur-animal pc'lts, and 
.surplus products. By law, 25 percent of this reve- 
nue was paid to the conniit's in which tin* jialional 
wihllifi* refttges are siliial<*(l, and (Ik* balance was 
dcposilt‘d in the Tu'asury. 'Ihe lumila^r of national 
wildlife r(*nig<\s at llu* <*nd of llu^ fiscal year was 
282, totaluig 18,107,024 acr<*s. 

Tiu* (‘ighl priiK'ipal slalnjcs administered by the 
S<‘rvi<‘c for the prol<*clion of wihllift* arc llu* Migra- 
tory Bird Tu'aly A(‘l, Lac(*y Act, MijO’alory Bird 
Conservation Act, Migralory Bird Stamp Act, the 
law prol(*(‘ling wikllil’c and properly on hVdoral 
rcfugc.s, Black Bass Law, Bald Fajdc Act, and the 
Ala.ska (iainc r<aw. A stinnuary of i)cnalli(‘s im- 
posed for violations of lh(‘S(* sla(ul<*s during fiscal 
year 3948 lisl(‘d 3,001 (‘onvielions for which fines 
and costs assessed amoimled to $124,002. Jail 
.sontemees totaled 734 days. 'rh(*s(* hVderal game 
laws art* enforet'd hy 0 rejtional stqu'rvisors of law 
enfon'crnent and 04 United Stal<‘.s game-njanago- 
nienl ag<*nls. 

A total of 2,045 importation p(*rniils was issued 
to auLhori'/e the (*nlrv of 87,918 birds and 31,194 
mammals from for(*ign ports, h'ifty-six birds and 
two mammals, of sp(*ei(‘s prohibil<’d entry into the 
United Stal(‘s, w(‘n* s<*i/f(l at p<n‘ts of entry, both 
on the Atlantic* ami Bacifu* coasts, and W(*ro either 
destroyed or returned to tin* fon*ign ports of origin. 

- Ai.nnnr M. Day 

FLAXSEED. The 1948 Iluxsec'd crop of tlio United 
Stales, as estimated in I)eeemb(*r, 1948, by the 
Crop Reporting Board of tin* U.S. J)ej)t. of Agri- 
culture, rciaelu*d a r(‘(’ord of 52,533,000 bn.shels, 
whi(*h was nearly a third num* than was |)roducocl 
in 1047 (40,530,000 hn.) ami almost twicer the 10- 
vear a\'eragc (1937-40) prodnc*lion of 20,750,000 
bn. Stales with the hight*st yi<*lds (in bushels) for 
1948 were; Minm;sota 19,102,000, North Dakota 
14,890,0()(), South Dakota 7,788,000, California 
4,851,000, Towii 1,425,000, Texua 1,320,000, Mon- 
tana 1,071,000, Arizona 1,004,000. 

The Oregon outiuil of flax filxr in J948 anionnt- 
ocl to 3,40() tons of straw, (•()mp;ir<-il to the 1947 
output of 9,200 tons of straw. l*ro(lueli()n of flax- 
seed from Oregon flax fib<*r aert'age in 1948 was 
estimalod at 19,400 bn., compared with the 1947 
production of 59,000 l)u, 

FLOOD CONTROL. At the closer of the year, announce- 
ment was mack' from Washington that “the* nation's 
planmsrs have blue-iuiuled a $57,000 million pro- 
gram for d(‘V(4()piiig the vast wal<*r rt*sonrcos in 
our river basins,” In be eomph^ecl about the year 
2000. Of thus, about $24,000 nu'llifin would be 
spent on hydro-electric power devtiloinnt'ul; $12,- 
800 million would be spent on flood ('ontrol; $8,600 
million on irrigation; $6,200 million on navigation 
improvements; $4,000 million on water-shed work 
aimed at saving of surface soil, improving farm 
procedures, and reducing floods; $1,370 million 
would he spent on i)oUulion control and $45 mil- 
lion on preservation of fish and wild life and pro- 
vision of recreation facilities. 
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Flood control is largely the responsibility of ihe 
army engineers. Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of 
Army Engineers, estimates that prevention of flood 
damage and transportation savings would net $825 
million annually. Of the total $57,000 million prop- 
er, he estimates that about $4,780 million worth 
has been completed in the last 10 years and that 
other projects which would cost $4,590 million 
have been begun. 

In loss of fife and property, the summer floods 
this year in the Columbia River basin are probably 
the most disastrous in its history. A $3,000 million 
program for this general area has been reported 
upon by the Corps of Engineers. The plan calls 
for immediate authorization of the following six 
great projects: (1) Libby project on the Kootenai 
River in Montana; (2) Albeni Falls project on 
Idaho’s Pend Oreille River; ( 3 ) Priest Rapids proj- 
ect in Washington in the Columbia River; (4) 
Hells Canyon project. Snake River, Oregon, and 
Idaho; (5) John Day project on the Columbia 
River in Oregon and Washington; and (6) The 
Dalles project on the Columbia River in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

Many other projects in this area are also recom- 
mended in the plan. Power installation in the main 
control plan would increase from 6 to 11.7 mi llion 
kw and significant flood regulation and irrigation 
water would be provided. 

In New England and in Iowa steps are being 
taken to organize for State-wide and interstate 
flood-control work. Apparently an interstate flood- 
control compact among Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, and New Hampshire is about to be 
approved. The construction of ten dams is contem- 
plated under the compact. 

Rapid graphical-correlation methods and elec- 
tronic calculators developed by the U.S. Weaker 
Bureau’s new forecasting and flood-warning serv- 
ive have continued to prove successful in predicting 
floods on the Ohio — ^in particular the floods of 
April, 1948, — ^the seventh largest in the 90 years of 
record at Cincinnati. Striking agreements between 
actual and predicted crest heights made some- 
times several days in advance have occurred. This 
service helped greatly to reduce losses by permit- 
ting erection of barricades in time, by securing re- 
moval of goods in areas about to be flooded in time 
to escape inundation, and by permitting wisest use 
of flood reg^ation reservoirs. 

It is believed that the recent severe annual 
losses from floods in the United States of $225 mil- 
lion would have been $25 million greater without 
the flood-warning service. 

Public attention has been called to certain broad 
problems of soil conservation and flood control and 
heated discussions have been aroused by the publi- 
cation of two popularly written books, Our Flun^ 
dered Planet and the Road to Survival. 

— W. E. Howland 

FLORIDA. A south Atlantic State, Area: 58,666 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1948 ) 2,856,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 1,897,414. Chief cities: 
Tallahassee (capital), 16,240 inhabitants in 1940; 
Jacksonville, 173,065. See Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universi- 
ties AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $167,907,000; total ex- 
penditure, $159,728,000. 

Elections. Truman won a plurality over Dewey, 
Thurmond, and Wallace, and carried the State’s 8 
electoral votes. Democrat Fuller Warren won the 
governorship, and the 6 Congressional seats re- 


mained Democratic. No Senatorial contest was 
held. Democrats won the other statewide races in- 
cluding: Secretary of State — R. A. Gray; Attorney 
General — Richard W. Ervin; Treasurer — ^J. Ed- 
win Larson; Comptroller — C. M. Gay; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction — ^Thomas D. Bailey. 
The voters authorized legislative pay raises. 

OfRcers, 1948. Governor, Millard F. Caldwell; 
Lieut. Governor, None; Secretary of State, R. A. 
Gray; Attorney General, J. Tom Watson; State 
Treasurer, J. Edwin Larson; Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Nathan Mayo; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Colin English; State Comptroller, C. M. 
Gay. 

FOLKLORE. During 1948 activities in folklore in- 
creased in nature and scope. The center of this 
activity was the American Folklore Society. This 
society published in its quarterly, Journal of Amer- 
ican Folkloret many studies and articles concerned 
with folklore over the w^orld; and in addition, it 
published a monograph, Myths and Tales of the 
Coeur d*Alene, by Gladys Reichard. This is a study 
of the myths and folk tales of the Coeur d’Alene In- 
dians of Idaho. It won the Chicago folklore prize 
for 1948. 

The society held a three-day meeting in Toronto 
in December for the reading of papers and the 
discussion of folklore problems. The society has 
been active in other ways. Its Education Commit- 
tee (Richard Dorson, Chairman) made a detailed 
study of the teaching of folklore in the United 
States and will soon bring in recommendations. 
Its Research Committee (Richard A. Waterman, 
Chairman) continued the study of methods and 
materiak for research in folklore. Its Committee on 
Utilization (Thelma James, Chairman) studied the 
relation of folklore to other arts and sciences. The 
society through the gift of Miss Jo Stafford estab- 
lished an annual prize of $250 for the best collec- 
tion of folklore or folk song made by a student in 
an American school or college. 

Likewise many regional folklore societies have 
been active in publication and in conducting meet- 
ings. Among the most active were: The California 
Folklore Society (Western Folklore), The Texas 
Folklore Society (Publications of the Texas Folk- 
lore Society), The New York Folklore Society ( The 
New York Folklore Quarterly), French Folklore 
Society (The Magazine of French Folklore), New 
Mexico Folklore Society (New Mexico Folklore 
Record), Pennsylvania German Folklore Society 
(Publications of the Pennsylvania Folklore Soci- 
ety), Michigan Folklore Society, Hoosier Folklore 
Society, Badger State Folklore Society, North Caro- 
lina Folklore Society, South Carolina Negro Folklore 
Guild, The Southern Folklore Society (Southern 
Folkhre Quarterly). This last contains the valuable 
aimual bibliography of folklore by R. S. Boggs. 

During 1948 a number of important folk festi- 
vals were held. The Fourteenth Annual National 
Folk Festival was conducted at St. Louis, April 
7-10, xmder the direction of Sarah Gertrude Knott. 
On June 18-19, the Carolina Folk Festival was 
held at Chmel Hill under the direction of Bascom 
Lunsford. The Thirteenth Mountain Folk Festival 
was held at Berea College, Kentucky, April 8-10. 
This was participated in by groups largely from 
schools and colleges of the southern mountain 
States. The Cayuga Soursprings Longhouse Mid- 
winter Ceremonials took place in Ohsweken, Ont., 
February 14-20. 

Several symposia and conferences in folklore 
were conducted in 1948. Seminars in American 
culture, sponsored by the New York Historical As- 
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sedation, Cooperstown, N.Y., were hold July 11-17 
under the direction of Louis C. Jones. A conference 
concerned with Western folklore was held at the 
University of Denver under the direction of Lcvelt(^ 
J. Davidson. The Library of Congress sponsored 
several lectures on folklore. 

The wide current interest in folklore matters is 
further attested by the conliiuiing large number 
of bo<)ks published in this liold. These are abemt 
equally divided between anthologies of folk tal<\s 
and songs and critical studies. Knowledge of these 
books can be had through the review sections ol 
the Journal of Ainetican Folklore, Several iul(T<\st- 
ing record collections wore brought out in 1948. 
The most important of these wor<i the 21 albtims of 
folk songs, ft)lk music, and folk dances issued by 
the Folk Music Section of the Library of Congrt\s.s, 
under the editorship of tho Chief of the Section, 
Duncan Emrich. To bo noted also is the series of 
folk music albums rcl<uis<'(l liy D<K*ca Records un- 
der the editorship of Alan Lomax. 

During 1948 folklore as a suhj<*ct for instruction 
found a wider place on lh<j curricula of the schools 
and colleges of America. Ext<msivc^ work in this 
field was clone at the University of Indiana, th(» 
University of North Carolina, the Univ<Tsity of 
Pennsylvania, Murray State College, (Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of CoU)raclo, Wayne Univ<‘rsity, 
Oecicfenlal C College, University of C’alifornia, and 
Michigan Slate College. — MacEdwaiu) Lkacii 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS (FAQ). This organization was offi- 
cially found(‘d at QiwjIxh' ('ity, Canada, on Get. Ifi, 
1945, but it had its root in the Hot Springs (Confer- 
ence, called by President Ro<)se\'<‘It in May, 1943, 
to discuss food and agricultural x^rohlems of the 
United Nations. Forty-four coniitrics w()ro rt^pre- 
seutc‘.d and dclogat<\s nxichcd agreement on a num- 
ber of basic points which became foundation stones 
of FAO policy. Some of those were: 

^*Thc world has never had enough to eat. At least 
two-thirds of its ptmphi arc ill-nourish<^d in spite of 
the fact that two-thirds of the world's people are 
farmers. 

^*The modern science of production shows that 
it is (mtiredy possible to produce enough of the 
right kinds of food. 

"TIic modern scicncti of nutrition proves beyond 
doubt that if all p<*ople c*ould get enough of the 
right kinds of food, I he; average loved of health and 
well-being could bo raised mudi higher than it is 
now, 

**But production alone is not enough. Foods 
must bo so distributed tliat the levels of consump- 
tion of those who do not have enough are pro- 
gressively raised, 

“This implies an expanding world economy, in 
which each nation will play its own part, but all 
will act together.” 

Delegates also agreed on taking immediate steps 
by concerted action toward realizing such a new 
world of plenty based on scientific findings. T]\c 
Hot Springs Conference created, therefore, an In- 
terim Commission to make plans for a permanent 
international organization to carry through the de- 
sign of its profflam. 

Two years later, in the winter of 1945, FAO 
came into being in Quebec, as the first pormancmt 
United Nations orgainization to be set up aud with 
42 charter members. In 1948, the membership was 
increased to 58. 

The Quebec Conference named Sir John Boyd 
Or^ Scottish fanner and world-famed nutritionist, 
as FAO s first Director General In 1948, Norris E. 


Dodd, then Under Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, was eltx'ted by a special session of 
tlic FAO Conference to succcixl Sir John. 

The year 1948 was an eventful one for FAO. Its 
two-sided program of incr<%*ising output and im- 
proving distribution of the. products of farms, for- 
ests, aud fisheries was progressively intensified all 
through the ycnir in tlur following ten major spheres 
of work: 

FAO Council. T'he council of FAO, or World Food 
Council — composed of rcpr<‘.s<*niati\es from 18 
oloctod member nations aiul FAO’s ruling body be- 
tween sessions of the CJonf<^renc<‘— •k(‘i)t world 
problems of food and agriculture und<^r constant re- 
view, It instructed the Oir<'<‘tor Gc'uerul to draw up 
a program of w<»rk for 1949, acx'ording to tlic 
urg<mey of la'cds, and to s(‘t i)rioriti(\s for the nu- 
merous r<i(‘onun<mdati()ns for FAO activities made 
by the (“loubTcnce. 

Allocation of Food. fnUTualional allocation of basic 
foods such as rie<', «*oc*oji, fats, and oils, took the 
sharp (xlg<‘ off some acul(* shortag<‘s in 1948. This 
work was eontiuue<l all through the year without 
iutcrniplion by tlu‘ Inl<^rnational Km<*rg<mey Food 
(Amuuitteo of the (louneil of I*’AO, which in Janu- 
ary look over th(? functions and responsibilities of 
the fonn<*r International Km<‘rg<‘n<‘y Food Council 
A total of 475 alkx'ations wor<‘ r<.*eon»nondecl, and 
only in 13 cast's did a go\‘ernmenl rt'fnse to concur. 

Regional Mootings. Several r<'gional mo(^tings were 
hold in 1948 to lay foundations for future work. At 
('airo, represenlaliv<*s of Near Fast countries made 
proposals for irrigation an<l other improvements 
capabU' of greatly stimulating tin' ec’ouomy of that 
region. At Baguio, in tlu' Flu!ii>pin<‘s, a scries of 
confenuKH^s dr<‘w up plans for (‘oopttrative action 
dcsigiu*<l to increastr ri('(' and fish snj)pli<*.s and to 
improve tho nutrition of peoph's of South and East 
Asia. At "rc'rt'sopolis, Brazil, a liiubtT conference 
agnx'd on far n'aehing nu'asun's needed for de- 
vtdoping the fort'st r(*sourc('s of Latin- American 
counlrie.s. At Montevideo, Uruguay, lh<^ countries 
of Latin America made' plans for future work in 
nutrition. At Rome, r(^i)resenlatives of European 
National FAO Cknnmillees dealt willi problems of 
agricultural rehabilitation and d<w<'lopmcnt. 

Technicol Advisory Sorvicos. A wide range of tech- 
nical advisory ser\4ces designed to help countries 
and regions overcome handit'aps to increased pro- 
duction and bett(T distribution of food and other 
products wore suppli<‘d to momb<*r countries all 
through tho year. In Europe, sonic 85 assignments 
wtTC oompU^ted by tho ciul of June 1948. Hybrid 
corn seed, which has roN'olulioni/.ed com produc- 
tion in parts of the United Slates, was scnit by FAO 
early for distribution to 19 countries in Europe and 
the Near East. When a blight attacked Italy's 
chcstniit trees — important for both food and timber 
— FAO hollaed the country obtain blight-resistant 
strains from China. FAO (exports assisted Hungary 
in the tise of farm machinery. In Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, FAO veterinary consultants dem- 
onstrated methods of controlling animal diseases, 
such as pig paralysis and tuberculosis. 

In China, a many-sidt^d agricultural development 
program went forward with FAO aid. FAO irriga- 
tion and dniinagc specialists helped in projects in 
ten provinces that will benefit 1,750,000 farmers. 
An FAO consulting engineer helped in planning a 
long-term progrmn for development of flood con- 
trol, hydro-electric power, navigation^ irrigation, 
and fisheries throughout the Pearl River basin. 

On two islands in the Yangtze River, chosen as 
demonstration areas for an agricultural improve- 
ment project emphasizing the use of farm ma- 
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chinery, FAO specialists helped farmers operate 
tractors and other equipment in terracing, irriga- 
tion, and drainage. In another major project, FAO 
assisted in an intensive drive against rinderpest — 
the “cattle plague” which kills a million animals a 
year in China. A program is now under way for 
vaccinating 15 million animals against this deadly 
disease. 

Missions. FAO missions went to two countries in 
1948, at the request of their governments. One 
mission went to Siam to make a broad survey em- 
phasizing possible improvements in the production 
of rice and forest products, and in the management 
of livestock. One of the findings of the mission was 
that malaria has been one of the main causes of 
reduced production. This malady strikes an esti- 
mated 3 million Siamese each year and thus weak- 
ens the food-producing poptilation. Another mis- 
sion went to Venezuela to investigate palms and 
other plants as possible sources of edible fats and 
oils, long lacking in Venezuelan diets. 

Joint Working Parties. In 1948, FAO took active 
part in various joint working parties set up by the 
regional economic commissions of the United Na- 
tions. For example, working with the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE), one FAO group 
rounded up and analyzed the agricultural recon- 
struction and development program of 26 Euro- 
pean countries throu^ 195(wl. 

With other international agencies a network of 
cooperation began to develop in 1948. Throughout 
the year, FAO worked hand in hand with the UN 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
established a close working relationship with the 
World Health Organization (WHO). Day to day 
cooperation on technical matters was maintained 
with various UN units, such as the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Regional Offices. The nucleus of a regional office 
for the Near East was established in Cairo during 
the first part of the year 1948. In Europe, the work 
of the regional office at Rome began to be supple- 
mented by FAO activities at Geneva, the center 
for cooperation with ECE. An interim appointment 
was made of a regional representative for the Far 
East, whose office is in Bangkok, Siam. Plans were 
made to appoint a regional representative for 
Latin America. 

Service to Governments. General and regular serv- 
ices to governments, crystallized into more definite 
patterns as needs became clearer. In particular, the 
year saw some notable publications in international 
statistics — A Yearbook of Food and Agriculturd 
Commodities^ a Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics, the 
&st ever to be compiled. Publication of statistical 
bulletins for agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and nu- 
trition was also begun. A number of technical stud- 
ies in fields of interest to all or most member na- 
tions were published: Breeding Livestock Adapted 
to Unfavorable Environments; Soil Conservation: 
An International Study; Storing and Drying Grain, 

Annual Conference. Ihe Fourth Axmual Confer- 
ence of FAO was held in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1948. A fidl-scale consultation on the world 
food situation and the programs of member govern- 
ments for the year 1949, were the principal topics 
discussed by the 58-nation gathering. Perhaps the 
best way to summarize the achievements of this 
Conference is to quote the observation made by 
the Conference Chairman, U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Charles F. Brannan: 

“It has set in motion work on commodity studies 
and agreements winch should do much to promote 


an abundant flow of food in the channels of inter- 
national trade and security for both producers and 
consumers. ... It has moved forward FAO’s 
work in the field of increasing production in those 
areas where such production is so badly needed.” 

— ^Nonius E. Dodd 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION. The Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, 10 years old in June, 1948, is a 
proven instrument of consumer protection. In gen- 
eral, manufacturers have come to regard the statute 
“as a measure of their obligations to the public.” 
Liberal judicial interpretations and prompt amend- 
atory legislation when additional coverage was 
required or weaknesses became apparent have 
strengthened it throughout the decade. 

Such strengthening was marked in 1948. In Jan- 
uary the Supreme Court sustained the conviction 
of a retail druggist who had taken prescription 
drugs from their properly labeled interstate con- 
tainer and sold them without adequate directions 
or warnings. The Court ruled that the protective 
features of the Federal law are to be carried 
through to the ultimate consumer. In June, 1948, 
Congress amended the Act to cover specifically 
this type of violation and others whereby foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics that meet the Federal re- 
quirements at the time of interstate shipment 
might become adulterated or misbranded before 
they reach the user. 

In November, 1948, the Supreme Court ruled 
that literature desired for use in the distribution 
and sale of a product is accompan 3 dng labeling, 
whether or not it physically accompanies the 
article during its interstate journey. This will pro- 
tect the pubuc from drugs and de%ices misbranded 
by misleading literature sent separately from the 
articles in an attempt to circumvent the rigid 
misbranding provisions of the 1938 Act. 

Three-year jail sentences and the highest total 
fine of the year ($18,640) were imposed upon two 
physician brothers for the distribution of a vinegar 
solution of saltpeter for the treatment of diabetes, 
with deaths and serious illnesses resulting. Crimi- 
nal prosecution cases diarging false and misleading 
curative claims were instituted against 39 medicine 
and 6 therapeutic device promoters. 

Faulty controls in the manufacture and label- 
ing of drugs continued to be a regulatory problem, 
with more recall programs required in 1948 than 
in any previous year. In a number of instances, 
when the efforts of manufacturers and the inspec- 
tion force failed to recover all potentially injurious 
lots, the Administration was compelled to issue 
warnings for the safety of the public. Determined 
efforts nave been instituted by the industry to pre- 
vent the occurrence of manufacturing errors. 

Improved conditions were found in almost every 
major food industry. The conspicuously small mi- 
nority prosecuted for violations received higher 
penalties, in general, than during any year of food- 
law enforcement. The highest food fine ($15,000) 
was imposed on a macaroni corporation and its 
manager, for use of rodent-contaminated materials 
and operations in a filthy factory. 

The use of poisonous preservatives or decompo- 
sition inhibitors and of mineral oil in foods was 
encountered rarely in 1948, a result of recent reg- 
ulatoT>’ campp.igr.s against deleterious ingredients. 
T\v(»-thirds of the- food seizures were based on 
decomposition or filth. Fewer violative frozen foods 
were foimd, largely because of more adequate 
freezing and storage facilities and the withdrawal 
from the industry of many opportunists without the 
“know-how” or the will to pack sound products. 
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Of the three groups of drugs reqtnring oerlifi- 
cation before distribution, 269 balc‘lios of insulin, 

J 3,5(54 of iH'iiieillin, mid 897 of stn'ptomyein were 
certified. !ii addition, 1,(599 balclu'S (,if coal-tar 
colors were certified for use in foods, drugs, and 
cosnuitics. 

During the year, 194 now-drug applications 
wore made elfcctivc, Jl(?lalively few wtTO actually 
now chemical entities; a large proportion repre- 
sented now dosag<' forms, modifications, cmnhiiui- 
tioiis, or tinpiii'utions of types of prodiu'ls alrc'ady 
known in ilnig tlwTapy. Each rccininul adi^cpiale 
study by tlic introducer to assure siift'ly under 
propc*r use, and proof that propi'r production con- 
trols c'aii ho maintained. 

In the fiscal year 1948, 945 shipments of foods, 
20(5 of drngs and d(5Vic('s, 20 of vitamins and footls 
for spotrial tlielary uses, 20 of eosnietic's, and 2 of 
caustic poisons were r<'in()ved from the mark<4 by 
seizure. (Iriminal pr()se(‘uti<)n aetiems wen* brought 
against 421 individuals and firms cbarg('d with 
violating the Act, and 20 injunctions \v<‘rti re- 
quested of the courts, h'ine.s in tcirminaliHl cast's 
totak'd $297,426. In 89 actions the fin(‘s impost^d 
were $1, ()()() or more. Jail sentences, ranging from 
1 day to 3 ytm-s, \vt*re impost'd upon 19 individ- 
uals, with S(*nl<‘noes suspended for 9 (4 tlu‘S(‘ de- 
fendaiUs> who were placed upon probalion. 

— 15. DiiNUAn 

FOOTBALL. The eollt*g<‘ game, riding a wave of jiros- 
p(?rity, conlinned to gain in atteiidanet*, a prtjss 
survey of 99 major .stJiools showing a rise of alintwl 
(5 pt^retuU in llu^ number of fans. liu' eoII(‘g<‘s in tb<‘ 
survey played 487 home conltvsts, before 13,051,- 
248 spectators. 

The year was not withotil tht‘ usual number of 
tbrilh.TS and unsets, with two t)f tlie big surpris<*s 
coming near the v<‘ry end of the rt'gular stiason. 
The first of these* came bt'fort^ 102,500 at Pliila- 
delphia's Municipal Stadium wluai Navy, which 
had lost all eight of its earlier games, held pow<*rful 
Army, which had gone unheulon and untied in 
eight games, to a 21-21 lie. 

Nt)tro Dame, sailing along to its third straight 
camptiign without a <lcfea(, ran onto the rocks be- 
foi'i* 100,57] in tlic Los Angt'hvs Mcmiorial (k)li- 
semn when thnec-l)eal<'n Soul hern C/aliforniu 
rtuinid up to battle llie Irish to a 1*1-14 ti<*. Only a 
d(*sperato rally in the closing seconds sav<*<I Notre 
Dumc from def<jat. 11»e Irish enltu’od the battle 
with two all-time Nolro Dame rec(»rds t(» tluur 
credit, having won 21 straight games and gone un- 
beaten through 28 in a row. 

The lic\s dropped Army and Notre Daino from 
contention for llu* mythical national title and left 
Michigan alone at the top. Michigan coinplotod its 
second straight season witli a perfect record and 
rcUuned the Wcstc'm Conference elkampumshi]). 
Benny Oosterbaan of tbo Wolverines was voted the 
coach of the year. 

Penn State was victim of another major suri^rise 
when it lost to an in-and-out Pitt (Jevea, 7-0. Cal- 
ifornia had u perfect record in the rigulur cam- 
paip and shared Pacific Coast Conferenc'o honors 
with Oregon. Oklahoma won the Big Seven crown. 
Army gained the Lamlx'rt Trophy as the East's 
leader, and Cornell was crowncjd king of th<5 Ivy 
League. Otlier champions were Georgia, South- 
eastern; Soutlicrn Methodist, Southwest; Cl(nn.son, 
Southern; Utah, Big Six; Oklahoma A. and M., 
Missoim Valley; Ripon, Midwest Conference; To- 
ronto, Canadian intercollegiate. 

The year produced hundreds of individual stars, 
with Doak Walker of Southern Methodist wimnng 
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tile Iloisman Trnplkv as th(' outslanding player of 
iho season. Charley JtisiU'e of North ('iirolina and 
IVimsylvnnias Clmek I5(!(lnarik wen* aiiumg his 
eloso.st rivals in tin* voting. Levi Jackson, star hack 
b(*eamo ll\e first N<*gro ev<'r to ('aptain a Yule ijnU 
vi'rsily sports lt‘am when the Elis eh'et<‘d liim their 
19*19 Iead<*r. 

Northwestern, runner-up to Michigan in the 
Western Coiderein*;!, r<*i)n‘Scnt<*(l tin* Big Nine, in 
Pa.sadena's Kos(‘ Bowl atul tnriu'd in a 20-14 vic- 
tory ov(‘r California on Ed 'runtneliir’s -IB-yard run 
with lhr(‘<^ minntk’S to plav. Bowl gaun’s on Janu- 
ary 1 wer<i s<‘aller<*d ai’ross the nation, Oklahoma 
downing North Carolina, 14 45, before 82,000 in 
tin* New Orleans Stigar B(»wl, \vhil<* Sotghem 
Mc'thodist stcipp(*d Or<‘gon. 21 13, in the Dallas 
Cotton Bowl as (59, 009 li»oke«! on, 'IVxas routed 
C<*orgia, 41 -28, laJon* 90.523 in the Miami Orange 
Bowl, atul W<*sl \’irginia beat 'r<*\as Mines, 21-12 
in El Paso’s Sun Bowl as 20.900 wat<‘Iu‘d. 

Tin* annual Slniiu* lu*nelil game bet\ve<‘n the 
l'!ast and W<‘Sl at San Er:meise<» res\ilti*d in a 14-12 
Irinmph for tlu* East as Columbia's Cen<* Bo.ssulcs 
tallied the dc'euling Ittitelulowtj. In Christmas Day 
b<‘n<*fil' eontt'Sts, the North’s Bhi<‘s .s<‘l hack the 
South’s (irays, ii) 13, Ix'lorc* 15,900 at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and tlu* Sontlierti All Stars beat the 
Norlh(*rn All Star.s, 24-14, befor<* 33,050 in the 
()rang<* Bowl. 

With the (‘onlhmed war hetween two rvial 
leagtn‘S entling d<‘(*ply itilo allc*ndanee, the pro- 
fessionals did not enioy tin* sm*e<*s?i that eanio to 
(lu* eollei'ians Clevt*land’.s Itrowtts eotitimu’d their 
domination ol tin* All Ant<*rieait C(mlVr<*ne<t by de- 
feating lh(‘ Biiifalo Bilks, Eastern l)ivisi(»n camm- 
pioius, *19-7, at Clev(*lan<l, ’Phe Browns s<*t a n(*w 
pro foolhall rt‘eord wlu*n 82,799 fans (lll<*d the 
Cleveland Munieipal Stadium to st*(* a eonl<‘st with 
San Eratu*iS(‘o. 

In the National Ia*agu<*, th<* Piuludt*lphia Eagles 
won tlu? championship by hallitig lh<^ powerful 
Chicago Cardinals, Wt‘stern Division winners, 7-0, 
in a heavy snowstorm at I*hllad(‘Iphia. 

— ^'I’lioMAS V. IIamky 

FORD FOUNDATION. Ineorporalt'd on Jan. 15, 1936, 
in order to r(*c*t‘iv<* and administer funds for sd- 
entifie, ednealional, and ellarital)l<^ purposes; all 
for ihci jMiblic well. ire. A.s.sets, $295 million, Dec. 
31, 19-18. A hoard of six Trust<‘es and annually 
eU!cU‘d ofiicM^rs Iiead tlu* Eomuhilion. Pre.sident, 
llemy Ford II; Stx’n4ary 'Preasurer, B. J. Craig. 
Annual meetings are held in A[»ril. Headquarters: 
2612 Buhl Bnihliiig, Detroit 29, Mteh. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, Office of A 

braneh of lIic U.S. D<.'parlnmnt of Agri<*ulture 
which has been eollceling, unuly/ing, and dissemi- 
nating infonnation on foreign eomp<,4Uion and de- 
mand for farm products and agrieiilltiral policy. Its 
primary purposes is to study tlu* factors inllnoncing 
the food sui)ply and needs of fondgn countries, 
competition, trader barricu’s, pnuliietiou and market- 
ing, and other doveloimnnits alfeeting American 
agricnltnrc. It also • dire(*l.s and coordinates the 
partieipaliou of tlu* Departuu'iit of Agrionlturc in 
the reciprocal tracks agre<?m<*nt program and in 
other international ai';n-enu‘nls affecting agricul- 
ture. Director: D. A. Eil/X;erald. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, Burodu of The 

functions of llio Bureau were carried out during 
the fiscal year (July 1, J947, to Juno 30, 1948) 
by llie followhig five major offieos; ( 1 ) C)lRoc of 
Business Economics, (2) Office of Domestic Com- 
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merce, (3) Office of International Trade, (4) Of- 
fice of Field Service, and (5) Office of Sm^ Busi- 
ness. At the end of the period, principal functions 
of the Office of Small Business were absorbed by 
the Office of Domestic Commerce when Congress 
did not appropriate funds for the continuance of 
that Office. 

Office of Business Economics. The Office of Business 
Economics was called upon to meet a steady de- 
mand for its basic economic data and analyses — a 
demand which was heightened by the wide atten- 
tion given to developing postwar tendencies in die 
domestic economy and the necessity for determin- 
ing quantitatively the effect of new international 
programs. At the same time, it was also neces- 
sary to concentrate some resources upon bringing 
up-to-date the work interrupted early in the war 
emergency period, much of which was essential to 
profitable analysis for postwar guidance. After 
publication early this year of the National Income 
Supplement to the Sxmey of Current Business, 
containing completely revised data on the national 
income and the gross national product for the years 
1929 through 1946, these valuable new series were 
posted quarterly. They are considered standard 
gmdes in business operations. Resuming the de- 
tailed record of the United States balance of inter- 
national payments which has been published since 
1922, the Office made available "International 
Transactions of the United States During the War 
Years, 1940-1945” to provide a comprehensive rec- 
ord of what this country contributed to and re- 
ceived from otlier nations during 6 years of global 
war. It has also been possible to footnote and ex- 
plain the 2,500 statistical series regularly published 
each month in the Survey of Current Business by 
issuance of a new Statistical Supplement which 
in one handy volume carries all those data back 
to 1935. 

OBE has continued to serve the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and other Government agencies 
through provision of si)ecial economic materiak 
and analyses, and has played an important role in 
the considerations leading to adoption of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Program. Successful efforts 
were made throughout the year to meet the desires 
of business concerns and trade journals, their econ- 
omists and adWsers, for timely and meanin^Ful 
presentation of basic economic indicators. 

Office of Domestic Commerce. This separate unit of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
continued, under a reorganization begun the pre- 
vious year, the progress in expanding and strength- 
ening its services to business and industry. The 
trend from a seller’s to a buyer s market in several 
important products brought about increased de- 
mands for assistance in meeting conditions in pro- 
duction, construction, distribution, transportation, 
and market research. Problems arose which were 
new to many of the persons who had established 
business enteiprises since the beginning of the war. 

To assist both business and Government, stress 
was on a program to develop basic demand-supply 
studies in the principal industries and several re- 
leases on the subjects were made available. Con- 
siderable work was done in assembling and issuing 
marketing information, to be distributed in reply 
to direct inquiries of indi\'iduals and groups or by 
making more limited reports available to a greater 
number of people through die Department’s Field 
Service. 

Office of Infernationai Trade. OIT has three basic 
responsibilities; (1) to provide information and 
advisory services to business, the general public, 
and government regarding economic and trade 


conditions in all parts of the world; (2) to consult 
with business and represent business in the coun- 
cils of co^’emment with regard to international 
trade policies and specific trade problems; and (3) 
to promote through all possible means the creation 
of a balanced, multilateral world trade. 

During the fiscal year 1948 tliese basic service 
functions continued to be pe’-fo^ed; but the year 
was one of crisis in .-Lif-:.!..'. pc» and eco- 
nomic relationships, and heavy demands were 
made on OIT to contribute its technical serv ices to 
the solution of critical problems. Of ov^erriding im- 
portance in the field of international economic re- 
lationships was the growing shortage of dollars 
throughout the world. This dollar shortage resulted 
in an increase and intensification of import and 
exchange controls in many areas and was the basic 
condition that prompted the European Recov'ery 
Program. During the period when 3ie possibilities 
of an ERP w’ere being explored, the services of 
OITs commodity and areas specialists w^ere en- 
listed to aid in the drafting of the advisor>' reports; 
and when the Congress had passed the Foreign 
Assistance Act and authorized funds, OIT assisted 
the Economic Cooperation Administration actively 
in getting the program underway and informing 
businessmen of ECA procedures and policies. 

Another major responsibility of OIT was the ad- 
ministration of an expanded program of export 
controls. At the end of fiscal year 1947 export con- 
trols applied to only about 20 percent of all United 
States exports. By June 30, 1948, approximately 
50 percent of United States exports required ex- 
port licenses. This expansion was prompted by the 
increasing use of export controls as an instrument 
of United States foreign policy and by the increas- 
ing pressure of demand upon tlie United States to 
supply major quantities of materials and equip- 
ment already in short supply domestically. In- 
creased appropriations by the Congress enabled 
OIT to increase its export staff from 125 at the 
beginning of the year to approximately 500 on 
June 30, 1948. 

Information on trade conditions was distributed 
by means of Foreign Commerce Weekly, the Inter- 
national Reference Service, World Trade in Com- 
modities, Trade Lists, World Trade Directory Re- 
ports and individual books on specialized trade 
subjects. Because of tlie continued stilus of Unit- 
ed States merchandise exports over imports, heavy 
emphasis was placed on the promotion of imports 
as a means of placing dollars in the hands of other 
countries. In addition, OIT continued to administer 
certain operating trade programs such as a British 
Token Import Plan, the China Trade Act, and the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Act. 

OIT continued to spend much of its effort in 
interdepartmental councils and international ne- 
gotiations toward the end of establishing an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, and in the prepara- 
tory work for, and tlie negotiating of trade agree- 
ments under the Reciprocal Trade A^eements 
Act. The guiding aim of all OIT activities is the 
ultimate establishment of a world trade th?vt will 
be relatively free of the restrictions, instabilities, 
discrimination, and bilateral limitations that have 
characterized international commercial relations in 
recent years. In the meantime, OIT attempts to 
help foreign traders in every way possible to carry 
on their business effectively despite their many 
handicaps. 

The Foreign-Trade Zones Act of June 18, 1934, 
which authorized the establishment of forei^- 
trade zones in our ports of entry by qualified public 
and private coiporations, named die Secretary of 
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c as the choirTnc'in of iho ForcM’^n-Trado 
ircl. In addition lo tlio Sc'crt'tary of Coni- 
0 Board consists of the Sc'crclary of the 
and the Secretary of the Arniv. 

, the year tlic program for <'\l<Mi<ling the 
s of foreign trade zones in !la' iicvfl(j]> 
United Slates import and re< 5 xport trade 
considerable inipeUis. On Mar. 10, 1948, 

; the recommendation of the (lommUt'C of 
s, the Foreign-Trade Zon<!S Board issned 

0 the Board of Slalci Harbor Comrni.ssion- 
tablish and operate a foreigxi-trade zone 
kS in the Port of San Frant‘i.seo. Operation 
m-Tradc Zone No. 3 in this port began 
10, 1948. 

urv'Cys conducted at Los Angcl<\s, Seatll<\ 
Antonio during tlio fiscal year liavc ma- 

1 into formal applications to establish for- 
Ic zones at these locations. 

of Field Sorvico. A substantial (^iil wa.s' made 
ield Service virtually ofi‘sc*lling lh<! ('xnati- 
ich took place during the pr<‘\'ious fiscal 
ith 46 field olficos in operation, c<)tnpar<*d 
uring the i>r<‘viotis year, licavy d(*munds 
vdc on the existing fa<'ilitu‘S <Uu* to tlu^ un- 
economic conditions throughout the world, 
blcms crcwitecl liy dollar shortage's in many 
mportant niark<‘ts and llu' signing of the. 
Agreements on 'I ariffs and Tradi* in 0<'t(i- 
ight forth a large inimh<*r of in<iuirics. 'llie 
iocs contiimo<l to play an imixirtanl part 
dniinistnition of tlu^ <‘xporl <’onlr<d pow(*rs 
a the Office of Intcrnalionul Trad<' muh'r 
ind Decontrol A<'l of 1947. Tlut Trad<* Clou- 
Program of utilizing servU'cs of h’or<‘ign 
officers jxi the Unit<*(i Stales on h'as'C, was 
•d, and there wjis an inci'<*as<* of 50 p<'n'(‘nt 
umber of eoop<Talivo offie^js maintaim»d by 
Id Service. A conlimiing interest existed 
out the year in information on l<Kud and 
economic trends and a wid('r \is<j was 
f material provided by the Dopartnujnt on 
income and national product, with con- 
ic being made of the wide range of data 
d by tlte Bureau of the Cleiis\is. 
of Small Business.* In eooiK'ration with trade 
)fessional associations, btinnuis of business 
L veterans^ organizations, maimfac'ttirers, 
Icrs, and i>nblic int<‘r(*st groups, a program 
/eloped to dis.senhnat(‘ inanagi'iuenl infor- 
to small businessnu'u tlirongbonl the coun- 
phasis was placed on this type of infomia- 
sause of the recognition that lack of man- 
t ‘*kiiow-l\ow” is a leaditig cause of smalL 
i failures. The Office of Sntall Business pub- 
ooklots useful to the sinall-businc.ss operator, 

i EXCHANGE. In 1948 the deficit of foreign 
58 in their transactions with the United 
vas considerably reduced as compared with 
vious year. The excc^ss of exports of Am(*r- 
oda and services ovc^r imi^orts was approx- 
$6,000 million as against $13,000 million 
^ to part this decline r('fl<‘cted an incTeji.se 
ted States imports duo lo partial recovery 
and high business activity at home. To a 
extent, however, it was caused by a cle- 
in exports brought about by the trade and 
tge wstcictions imposed by foreign countries 
r md and exchange resources wore depleted 
)mduction of industry and agriculture in- 
d, 

.S.B. yrta abo1ish«»a at the beginning of 'fiscal 1949 
s major functions were transferred to a Division of 
Business in the Office of Domestic Commerce. 


While lh<‘ mitious ahrt)ad <‘outnnu» to buy in the 
liniled Stalj's larg<' of essvulial eommoi 

ities, particularly gi.mi. liu l;.. industrial raw ma- 
terials and lujicluncry and (‘quipmcul, they cut 
down drastically on iinpJU'ts of nou-t\ss(‘ntials. This 
applied i»>t only to the countrij'S receiving aid 
under tlu' Murnpt*:iu Hccov<Ty Program hut also to 
counlric.s in tlu' Wr.stcrn Ih'Jih,sj)hcr<* that wore suf- 
fjTiug from an actit(' shortagt* of dollars Ix'cause of 
Ilnur prcyiotis largt' pmch.i.sf*'. U\ th<‘ United States 
and ln<' fact that a i niisidn.iblf* part of llu'ir earn- 
ings in Kuropc wiTc in st<‘rling <»r (HIut ineonverti- 
ble currencies that e(»uld not Ix' us<'d to olFset their 
d<‘fieils in trad(‘ with tin' Unitc'd Stjites, 4'hi.s situa- 
tion h'd to wi(lc.spr(*;id Itglilening nf controls on im- 
ports from lh<* dolhir Jirea and to siH'cial elfijrts to 
increase exports to ih<‘ Unil<'tl Stide.s*. 

'riu' deficit (»f fonagn natunis \\\ their dealings 
with tlu' United Slates was nuuh* up in part through 
the sliipnu'nt of gold and th<' liijuidatiou of dollar 
asst'ls h<Te, tht' in(Teas<* in the gold slock of the 
irni(e<! Stat<'s aiuountijig to $l,r)()() million during 
the year. h\ tlu' n\;iin. ju»w<'ver, tiu' negative bjU- 
ance of pjiymcnts was eovenxl hv lojuis and grants 
rcK'civt'd from tin* Uuit<‘d Stall's under the Euro- 
pean HeeoviTV 1‘rograin (HUP) and llu' credits ex- 
tentlcHl prior lo its in<‘et)tion. (Ireilils rt‘(’eived from 
tb(' Inti'rnalionjd Monelarv Ktual and lh<^ Intenm- 
tionul hank also helped alleviate lh<' dollar short- 
age. 

The munm'r in wliieli foreign nations were, able 
lo finam'i' th<* goods juul s<‘rviei»s reeei^'ed from 
tlu» United Stati's is .shovyn in 'Pable I which 8um- 
nmrizt‘.s tlu' Iransju'tions for llu' first ihri'e quarters 
of 1948. 

TAHtS I ■ KXPtUtTS OV CiiOMM \M) HKItVICKS 
AND MKANS Ol*’ Kl N \Ni 'IM UHH 
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Foreign Aid. During the fiscal y<nir ending June 
30, 1948, assistance provided by the United States 
(Jov<Tnrnent to other countries in tlu^ form of grants 
or credits totaled $5,400 millioxi as compsircd with 
$6,500 million in the previous fiscal year. Aid in 
the form of grants incr('as('d by almo.st onc-fifth, 
liowever, the decline being acconntt^d for by small- 
er foreign loans. These totals ndlectcd msunly com- 
nnlments made bi'fore the Kuropjjan Kecovery 
Prognun, which was autlK)rr/cd undtir the Foreign 
Assistance Act of Apr. 3, J9'J8, and made itself 
felt mainly during th<^ second hidf of the year. 

Inchulecl in the 1948 fiscjil year totals was $1,700 
million remaining on the British loan, which was 
completely xitilizcd by Mar. 1, 1948. CH\ ilian .sup- 
plies shipped to occupied and liberated areas by 
the militvry agencies acooimted for $1,075 million, 
while loans and <‘redits of the Kxport-Iinport Bank 
made up an additional $1,102 million. Grants un- 
der the post-UNRRA, Grcck-Turkish, and Philip- 
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S ine rehabilitation progr^s amounted to $643 mil- 
on, while the interim aid autiborized by Congress 
to bridge the gap during the first three monms of 
1948 provided an additional $535 million. 

The foreign transactions of the United States 
Government for ihe fiscal years from 1946 to 1948 
are siimmarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2— FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS OF THE TJ.S. 
, . . GOVERNMENT 

IMilltona of dollars^ Fiscal years ended June 30] 

Type of Transaction 
Grants and credits 

Grants 

Lend-lease 

Military civilian supplies .... 

Economic cooperation 

Relief 

Other grants and financial aid . 

Credits 

DoUar disbursements on loans. 

Lend-lease 

Surplus property 

Merchant ships 

Commodity programs 

Other outlays 

Disbursements for goods and 

services 

Net military payments to per- 
sonnel 

Net payments for special cur- 
rency 

Other disbursements 

Payments to International Bank . . 

Payments to International Mone- 
tary Fund 

Receipts 

Repayments on loans, property 
credits, and commodity 

programs 

Cash 

Real Estate 

Lend-lease cash receipts 
Cash from surpli 

Cash from other 

Other cash receipts 

Installations abroad, at end of year 

‘ Less than $500,000. 


me 

5,223 

1947 

6,602 

1948 

5,385 


ssss 

aaass 

3,353 

2,192 

2,583 

1,284 
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744 

742 

1,075 
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68 
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1,870 

4,410 

2,802 

558 

3,205 

2,298 

788 

481 

56 

496 

440 

305 


141 

83 

28 

142 

60 

25oi 



1,516 

1,361 

1,103 

467 

228 

404 

152 

215 

8 

69 

212 

188 

159 

476 

— 

(0 

2,750 


lTi52 

1^ 

i572 

108 

210 

417 

108 

208 

400 


2 

17 

'isi 

157 

16 

132 

521 

247 

610 

873 

545 

150 

102 

147 




2,273 

1,573 

1.302 


The Foreign Assistance Act authorized grants 
and credits of $5,300 million to the 16 Western 
European nations, Trieste, and the zones of West- 
ern Germany, comprising the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, While these 
funds were to be used over the 15-month period 
ending June 30, 1949, the President was authorized 
to utilize the entire amount witliin 12 months if he 
considered it advisable. A special program of eco- 
nomic and military aid to China, totaling $400 mil- 
lion, was also voted by Congress. 

By the end of 1948, authorizations by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (ECA), the 
governmental agency carrying out the program, 
totaled $4,233 million. Of this total, the United 
Kingdom received $1,110 million, France $946 
million, Italy $498 million. Western Germany $401 
million, the Netherlands and Indonesia $373 mil- 
lion, Austria $213 million, China $171 million, 
Greece $145 million, and Belgium-Luxembourg 
$139 million, with smaller amounts for the other 
countries. 

Of the total procurement authorizations through 
December 24, food and agricultural commodities 
made up 45 percent The principal items were 
wheat and wheat flour to the amount of $731 mil- 
lion, cotton $353 million, fats and oils $179 million, 
tobacco $106 million, sugar $92 million, meats $86 
million, coarse grains $81 million, and dairy prod- 


ucts and eggs $75 million. Raw materials, fuels, 
equipment, and other industrial commodities made 
up 46 percent of the total authorizations. In this 
group the major items were petroleum $394 million, 
machinery $393 million, nonferrous metals $268 
million, coal $206 million, vehicles and equipment 
$175 iniUion, iron and steel products $101 million, 
lumber, pu^p and naper SI 01 million, chemicals 
and 3'^'d::c:s $101 million, textiles $53 mil- 

lion, metallic ores $46 million, hides and leather 
$40 million. 

Ocean freight, totaling $349 million, absorbed 
over 8 percent of the totd. At the start of ECA o^ 
erations, the greatest emphasis was placed on food- 
stuffs and other relief commodities. As recovery 
proceeded in Europe, however, a larger proportion 
of shipments was made up of capital goods. Thus, 
in the period from October 1 to November 15 the 
ECA procurements of industrial equipment and 
commodities constituted 60 percent of the total as 
compared with 41 percent in the April-Jime quar- 
ter. 

Aside from the contributions to European re- 
habilitation made by the direct shipments under 
the program, ECA aided European recovery 
through the use of tlie so-called ‘^counterpart 
funds,'* which are the shipments in local currency 
deposited by each of the recipient nations in spe- 
cial accounts in amounts corresponding to ihe total 
of the American grants. Under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, approval of the ECA must be received 
before these funds can be released, the aim being 
to avoid their employment for inflationary pur- 
poses. Release of counterpart funds in France, 
Italy and other European countries provided means 
for the development of local industries and for 
public works projects, while in Great Britain large 
amounts were used to retire part of the national 
debt held by the banking system, thus reducing 
the money supply. 

An important step toward the attainment of an- 
other major objective of the ERP, the development 
of intra-European trade, was taken with the con- 
clusion of a dealing and payments agreement 
among the Marshall Plan countries. Under this ar- 
rangement, ERF nations running a deficit in their 
trade widi other participants are enabled to obtain 
credits from the latter, while the creditor countries, 
in turn, are reimbursed with an equivalent amount 
of dollar grants from the ECA. A clearing organiza- 
tion settles each month's trade payments among 
the 16 countries. It was hoped that this plan, by 
making possible more extensive multilateral trade 
to replace the bilateral arrangements by which ac- 
counts had been largely settled, would stimulate 
the volume of trade within Europe. This, in turn, 
would reduce the deficits of Western European 
countries in their trade with the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

During the year, the countries making up the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
drew up long-range ^ans for economic develop- 
ment envisaging a steady decline in the payments 
deficits of the member countries. It was anticipated 
diat the doUar aid needed in 1949 would be some- 
what less ^an in 1948. 

The International Monetary Fund and Currency Re- 
form. The International Monetary Fund continued 
to play an important part in promoting internation- 
al exchange stability by maldng available to mem- 
bers experiencing exchange difficulties limited 
amounts of foreign currencies. These transactions 
take the form of sales of the desired currency, usu- 
ally dollars, in exchange for die buying country’s 
currency. 
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As of Nov. 30, 1948, transactions of llio Fnncl 
totaled $649 million as compared with $46(S million 
at the end of 1947. Of the total J^’und sales ol all 
currencies, $631.5 million oon.sist(‘(l of llnit(‘d 
States dollars. The principal ptirehasors of UniU'.d 
States dollars from tnc inception of llu? Fund w(*r<‘ 
the United Kingdom ($300 million), Franco ($135 
million), and the Nt^tlicrlands ($63.5 inillimi). 
With Switzerlaud and Ansi ria .signing iho urlic'l(\s 
of agrccnu'nl, the nnniher of m(‘inhcr.s was in- 
creased to 47 a.s against 38 when llu^ Fund slartod 
operations, The api)lication.s of Siam and liibcria 
were also appr()\'ed. On S<*pt. 30, 1048, gold hold- 
mg.s of the Fund lotalccl $1,403 million and hold- 
ings of iu<Mnb<‘r.s' currencies the (Kpiivaletiit of 
$5,448 million. 

During the your a nuinb(‘r of important <‘nr- 
rcncy reforms were <‘fl'octed, narlii-.ilarly in I‘>anc<% 
China and W<\slcrn Oerinany. In mo.s‘t of the ollu^r 
countries, with certain relatively minor exceptions 
in Latin Amcric^u, the (jxehange i)ariti<‘S r<miain<*d 
fairly stable. Tabh* 3 shows lh<‘. average rat(‘S of ex- 
change on 21 countries in Dee<unber, 1948, anti 
Decembei', 1947, Averages art* ba.s<‘d on daily noon 
buying rates for cable transfers in New York (lily 
certified by iluj Ft*(lt‘ral H<*serv(‘ Bank of N(’W York. 
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37.02 

.37.70 

, . . Pound 

30U.15 

322.51 

... K rone 

20,10 

20.10 

. . . Kiioudo 

4,03 

4.01 

, . . Pound 

400,7.'“> 

400.75 

, . . PcHCttt 

*•0.13 

0.13 

. . . Krona 

27,82 

27.83 

... l^Vano 

23.30 

2.3.30 

. , , Pound 

403.15 

403.13 

. , . POHO 

05.83 

05.83 

. . “ 

50.18 

50.20 


* QuotatioxiH noniinal. 
istan. ' ThrouBh Deo. 17, 


"licvihcd purity. Excludes X'uk- 


On Jan. 25, 1948, the French Coverumonl, in 
order to stimulate exports and attract gold from 
hoards and abroad, devalued the franc by 44.4 per- 
cent, thus raising the olRcial rate for thcj United 
States dollar to 214.4 francs (1 franc == 0.47 cents). 
Simultaneously, a free market was established for 
the United States dollar and the Portuguese escudo 
and later for the Swiss franc, operating at the Paris 
Bourse under the control of the Bank of France. 

Although the rates of the “hard” currencies on 
the free market fluctuated in accordance with dc- 
mand arid supply, the demand was effectively 
controlled through the issuance of licenses for au- 
thorized transactions by the Exchange Control Of- 
fice (Office des Changes). Moreover, the Bank of 
France intervened in the free market from time to 
time through purchases and sales. Nevertheless, 
the black market in foreign exchange was still very 
active. On December 17 the United States dollar 
sold for 545 francs (290 francs on February 1). 


The drastic devaluation of the fran<* and the in- 
.stitntion of fr<*c-nmrkct <h*alings in only thnn* enr- 
rc'ndcs was strongly opposed by tin* rutcrnatioual 
Moiu'lary Fund on tin* ground that it imuhiced a 
palleru of cxchangt* rates in I'VajuH* at variance 
with the parilit's c‘.sl:iblish«‘d l)v th<* I''and. 

On Oct. 16, 1948, the (‘M'hangx* rale* of llm dollar 
for export and import transacliotis was fixed at the 
av(*ragt* of the olficial fat<* of 314 and the fr(*c mar- 
ket rale of 313 francs, or aboul 3()3 francs. Tims, 
importers of <*sscnlial commodities had to pay 263 
fran(*s per <lollar iixsirad ()f the former rati* of 214 
francs. Tin* rrt*(* nuui<‘l for tin* dollar, Swiss fraiu*, 
an<l t\s(*ndo t‘onlimH*d unchanged for non-coin- 
nuTcial transact ion.s. 

Jn an clfort to ('urb tin* cala.strophii* inflation 
which liad virtually wiped out tin* iMirt'lm.sing 
powi*r of the (‘ui*n*ucy, the ()hiiu*sc Ciov<*rnmcnt on 
Augiisl 19 inlrodu<’(*d a n<*w mana.gcd gold .stand- 
ard cuin‘iu*y calh‘d the “gold ynau.” 'flu* nt*w cur- 
rency, with a gold content of 0.333 grams, was to 
be bu<‘k(*(l by lOt) percent reMTves consisting of a 
minimum of 40 p(‘r(*<‘nl iu gold, silver, aud fori'ign 
<*xchangt‘ aud tin* r(*mainder in n<*gotiabI{* inslni- 
iinails. 

All otit.standinjj legal l<‘udcr nol(‘s (fapi) wm* 
to be <‘xrh:mg<*<l for tin* in*vv (•mTc*ncy at th(‘ r.'iti* of 
3 million for I gold yuan, (add, silvi*r dollars uiul 
forc.'ign currency lu‘l(l bv tin* i»nblic were* (‘iliu*r to 
be suiT(*nd(‘rcd to the <iovcrnm<*ul in (*M‘hangc for 
gold yuan, at tin* (‘xchangi* rale of 4 gold yuan to 
oin* United Stales dollar, or tlcposiled in (Jovern- 
nnmt banks to he n.scsl for tin* paytm’ul of licensed 
iinx)orl.s or otln*r atilhori/,t‘<l purpos<‘S. 'fin* enr- 
roncy ri'fonn was aecomi)ani<‘(l by a ,st*ries of 
<*m<*rgt*ncy nn*a.stjr(*s d(‘.sign(‘<l to (‘onlrol and stabi- 
lizt^ prk*<*.s and wag<*s. 

With tin* <*ontinuanc<* of the civil war and the 
hug(* biidgct dt41<‘il, tin* <*mcrg<*ncy m<*asnres 
]>rov<*<l eomplelely in<*tfcclivo to slcnj the rising 
tide, of inllalion. On Novcmlx'r il tin* ( lovi'rntJienl 
made a number of tuldilional r<|\'isions iu the cur- 
rency .system. 'I’lu^ basic unit of tin* curvi'iity wa.s 
tt) be gold yuan coins insttsnl of jjold yuan notes, 
<uicb coin to have a l<*gal content of 4.44 millignuns 
of fine gold. .Pos.st‘ssion of gold, silv<‘r coins and 
for<*ign eurr(*n(‘y was again lt?gali/.<'(l, but th<‘ir cir- 
culation and dealings ni lln^m W(*rc not permitted. 
United Stat<*s bank notes c*onld lx* t‘x<*bang(*d for 
gold ytian coins at tin* rat<^ of 30 gold yuan coins 
to one United Stal<*s dollar. 'Pin* critit'al military 
.situation and the <*ollapse of tin* Ohincsi* <*conomy 
in the closing moTilhs of the year madi* it highly 
improbable limt tin* n(*w r<*gnlalions would liavi* 
mxicli greater sticc*<*ss iu stabiii/.ing the currency 
than th(* old. 

As u .stop towards the r<*sloration of normal eco- 
nomic life and lh<^ e,stablishm(nU of an unk*pcnd(‘nt 
economy in Western (Irrmanv, tin* ttui!(*d States, 
British and FretJch mililarv ( iovemors* inln)du(‘(‘d 
a swooping nffonn of tin; ciirrt*ncy in June. Under 
this reform the greatly dt‘prcciat<‘d r<*i(*h.sinark was 
abolished and in its pfacti was issu<*d a raw 
doutsche mark at the rate of 10 old marks for one 
deutschc mark. In g<‘in‘ral, all tmpaid d(‘bts were 
to be written down to oiu*-t(‘nth of lln*ir normal 
value, but salaries, wages, pi'iisions and similar 
payments had to bo eoutiiiuca on a l-lo-l ba.sis. 

Under a new currency law issttc<l at tin; Ix^gin- 
ning of October, the Allitxl Military (h)v<'rnnu‘nt 
wiped out a substantial part of llu* blo(*k(*d bal- 
anco.s of currency holding.s and bank d<‘posit.s, e.sti- 
mated at approximately ’5 billion dent.s(‘h<t marks. 
The new law cancellea 70 percent of tlu^ blocked 
holdings, released 20 percent to llie owners, and 
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kept 10 percent blocked, witli the provision that it 
could be used for investment purposes subject to 
government regulations. The months following the 
reform were marked by a substantial increase in in- 
dustry and trade. 

On August 19 the New Zealand Government 
raised the exchange value of its currency by 25 
percent, bringing it to parity with the British 
pound sterling. This upward revaluation of the 
currency from the level where it had remained 
since 1933 was stated to be necessary in order to re- 
duce the cost of imported goods so as to lower 
production costs and the general cost of living. 

International Bank. The International Bank was 
relatively inactive in 1948 so far as loan operations 
were concerned. The only new loans were one in 
Swiss francs to the equivalent of $4 million made 
to the Netherlands Government and one of $12 mil- 
lion made to four Dutch shipping companies, the 
first loan to private enterprise made by the Bank. 
The latter credit, given for the purchase of ships, 
was secured by notes guaranteed by the Dutch 
Government, tlie bulk of which were immediately 
sold to American banks. 

As of December 1, loans made by the Bank to- 
taled $509 million. In addition, there was outstand- 
ing a commitment of a loan to Chile of $16 million 
subject to ratification by the Chilean Government. 
The Bank reported it had under consideration ap- 
plications from many nations for loans for recon- 
struction purposes. Discussions were being con- 
ducted in more than 20 coimtries with regard to 
the Bank's participation in the financing of projects 
such as power developments, transportation and 
communication facilities, irrigation works, mining 
plants and industrial enterprises. 

Gold Imports. During 1948 foreign nations con- 
tinued to draw on their gold reserves in order to 
redress their payment deficits with the United 
States, alihough at a slower rate than in the pre- 
vious year. In the 12 months ending Dec. 15, 1948, 
the monetary gold stock of the United States in- 
creased by $1,507 million as against $2,225 million 
in 1947 aside from $687 million paid to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as the U.S. subscription. 
Of the total gain in 1948, approximately $75 mil- 
lion was represented by domestic gold production 
and the remainder by gold exported for sale in the 
United States or gold released from earmark for 
foreign account to be sold to the United States 
Government. At tlie year’s end the nation’s mone- 
tary gold stock reached the record total of $24,243 
million. The decline in gold imports in 1948 was 
due to grants under the Emropean Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP), to reduced imports of American 
goods brought about by exchange restrictions im- 
posed by European and Latin American coimtries, 
to the (iepletion of foreign gold and exchange re- 
serves, and to increased commodity imports by the 
United States as a result of economic recovery 
abroad. — Samuel S. Shipman 

FOREIGN LIQUIDATION COMMISSIONER, Office of. The 

Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner of 
the U.S. Department of State was created by order 
of the Secretary of State, effective Oct. 30, 1945, 
with authority to carry out the functions trans- 
ferred to the Department of State by Executive 
Order 9630 dated Sept. 27, 1945, i.e., disposal of 
surplus property located in foreign areas and resid- 
ual lend-lease functions. At the same time the Sec- 
retary of State named Mr. Thomas B. McCabe as 
Commissioner and Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly 
as Deputy Commissioner. 

Maj. Gen. Connolly was later appointed Com- 


missioner to succeed Mr. McCabe who resigned on 
Sept. 20, 1946, and held office until Mar. 31, 1948, 
when he resigned as Commissioner and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fred W. Ramsey, former Deputy 
Commissioner who administered the affairs of the 
OFLC until his resignation on July 31, 1948. Maj. 
Gen. Clyde L. Hyssong, former Central Field Com- 
missioner for Europe, succeeded Mr. Ramsey and 
assumed responsibuity Aug. 1, 1948. The remain- 
ing lend-lease functions f^cept for certain field 
operations) were subsequently transferred from 
OFLC to the Office of Financial and Development 
Policy of the Department of State on Mar. 24, 

1947. 

OFLC is the disposal agency for United States 
surplus property located outside the continental 
United States, Alaska (including the Aleutian Is- 
lands ) , Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Prop- 
erty declared surplus by agencies of the govern- 
ment is sold through field offices in various parts 
of the world subject to supervision by the Wash- 
ington Office. These field offices are located in 
Paris, Manila, Sydney, Shanghai, Tol^u, Guam 
and Balboa. In addition, a fifld commissioner for 
Military Programs and a field commissioner for 
Canada and North Atlantic areas are stationed at 
the Washington office. 

Property is sold on a “where is — ^as is” basis and 
prospective customers are therefore advised to in- 
spect property. Importation into the United States 
of surplus sold in foreign areas is prohibited gen- 
erally although some exceptions are provided for 
in FLC Regulation 8. Owning agencies are respon- 
sible for the care, handling and storage of sumlus 
roperty until removed by tlie purchaser or aban- 
oned. As of Sept. 30, 1948, property having an 
original cost of $10,246 million had been declared 
surplus to the OFLC. Operations tlirough Sept. 30, 

1948, disposed of property which had originally 
cost $10,067,927,000 for a total realization in the 
form of cash, credit and foreign currency amoxmt- 
ing to $1,882,959,000. 

The OFLC is responsible, also, for the sale of 
any returned lend-lease property which is sub- 
sequently declared surplus and for the sale of 
properties allocated to the United States Govern- 
ment by the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, as 
reparations from Germany. German manufactur- 
ing equipment made available by the Allied Con- 
trm Authority as reparations for allocation among 
the Western aUies is requested for the United 
States only when the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has determined that such property can be 
utilized directly by United States industry or Gov- 
ernment Agencies and its use will be generally 
beneficial to the American economy. 

— Cltob L. Hyssong 

FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD. A Board constituting 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of the Army, which 
was created by the Celler Act in 1934 to provide 
for the establishment, operation and maintenance 
of foreign-trade zones in the United States. The 
Chairman is the Secretary of Commerce. Foreign- 
Trade Zone No. 1 at Stapleton, Staten Island, New 
York, was opened in 1937. Foreign-Trade Zone 
No. 2 was opened on May 1, 1947, in New Orleans, 
La. Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3 was opened at San 
Francisco, Calif., on June 10, 1948. Applications 
for zones from Los Angeles, Calif., Seattie, Wash., 
and San Antonio, Tex., were under consideration, 

FOREST SERVICE, U.S. Fifty years of development of 
national forests in the United States was reviewed 
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in the 1948 report of the Chief of the Forest Sc^nj- 
icc. The national forest system, whieh h(»j?iin with 
the reservation of certain areas of imhlie doniuin 
land in the western Stales in the hS90s, now em- 
braces nearly 180 nullion acr<\s, localt'd in 40 
States and the territories of Alaska an<l Puerto 
Rico. It is b<‘inj? aclnunisl(ired hy the Kon‘sl Service 
under a nnilLiplc-niiri^oso sysUan of inanagennnU 
that looks to the cfcveloinnent and mainlcmance. of 
its resources for pcnnanenl public use. and h<nu‘fil. 

Establishment of national fcirt*sls marked tlu^ 
first groat step in the forest c‘onst*rvation moveimml 
in the Unitecl Slates, tiu! report said. 'I’he national 
forest system still rcpr(‘s<*nts llu*. Nation's largest 
tangible aceoinplislinufut in fort^sl conservation. 

Timber output from the national forests bus in- 
creased rapidly in rt^eent y<iars. TIu*. total cut of 
nearly 4,000 inillion hoard h't'l in 1948 was nearly 
treble that of 10 years earlier. With eonstnu'tion 
of more aceoss roads and intensified in;mjigeuu*nt, 
the report said, the sustained yield of timl)<‘r ran 
be increased another 50 pc'rccmt within a f<^v years, 
and eventually oven greater prodnetiou can he ob- 
tained. 

With 16 percent of the nation's connnereial for- 
(*st land, the nalicmal forests now contain inor<‘ 
than 30 percent of lh<‘ nation's total volmm^ of 
standing .sawlimhtT. National for<\st timber is 
theroforo becoming inereasinglv important in meet- 
ing the eouMlrys needs for for(‘st pro<hu‘ls. Ihit 
with only 16 p<^r<tn^t of llie eomin<‘reial limber- 
land, the national forests cannot sumily all of tlu^ 
nation's rcciniremcmts for wood 'FIk* r<'porl said 
that timber growth on t<|r(‘sl lands in all owner- 
ships must be built up if adt^iualo future timber 
supplies are to be sissxired 

n addition to producing timber, national for- 
0‘!j, mainly in the wc\st(?rii vStal<»s, arc providing 
s sonal gra/ing for some 9 million head of culllc 
t I sheep, Demand for gracing privileges greatly 
( eeds the aiuouut of national forest* range avail- 
i le. National forc^sts harbor more than 2 million 
t rXj elk, and other big-gam<} animals— about a 
;rd of the nation's total big-game population, 
me of the door and elk rang(\s hav<^ Ix'come loo 
avily populated, with nisuUing damage to the 
ige and JO.SS of animals through starvation and 
tease. The Forest Service is cooperating with 
xte game departments in nunisun^s to bring game 
mbers into balancre with natural food .supply. 
More than 21 million rccrealionists visited tlie 
tional forests in 1947, and rc'crcational use in 
*48 was expected to exciu'd this figure. The For- 
t Service has developed 4,500 camping and pic- 
c areas and 230 winter sports areas. Four hun- 
ed organization camps arc maintained by the 
west Service and civic and welfare organizations 
provide low-cost vacations for undcrprivilcjgcd 
lildren and other groups. Within the national tor- 
iCs are 90,000 miles of fishing streams. More than 
0,000 miles of national-forest highways and roads 
re available to motorists, and 88,000 miles of trails 
) hikers and horseback riders. 

Watershed protection is a major objective in na- 
.onal forest administration. National forest lands 
re the source of water supply for hundreds of 
owns and cities, for many industrial plants and 
)pwer projects, and in die western States for most 
n the inication agriculture. 

of the national forests, 
Jie Chief Forester recommended more intensive 
management of timber, water, and forage resourc- 
es; more tree planting and range reseeding, and 
strengthening of protective work against fire, in- 
sects, and tree diseases. He also recommended con- 


solidation of existing national fon*sts ihmugh pub- 
lic pun'IiaM* ()1 niin.''l.'d private laiuls wilhiu 
forest hountlaries, .ual (’\tniMnii of national forests 
in certain anMS ol critical water.slu'd importance or 
olli<‘r high public value. 

Alaska Timber Sale. In August, 194H, tluj Forest 
S<»rvi<*e accepted a bill for l.oOO million cubic feet 
of limht‘r in 'rongass National h’orest in south- 
eastern Alaska. Tiu* purchaser was llu* Ki’l<>hifcan 
Pulp and Paper launpaiiy, .m alfiliaU* <»f tiu* Puget 
Sound Pulp and 'rimher Oongsmy of B<*llingluim, 
Wa.sh„ whieh plans tiu* estahhshnu'nt ol a modern 
pulp mill with an ultimate capacity of some 500 
tons per day, iu‘ar Ketchikan. 

This pnliVlimher sah* was the eulmiimticm of 
30 years of efibrl on the pari of tiu* h\»resl S<*rvico 
to bring a pulp and paper iiuluslrv to Alaska. The 
Ketchikan puh» limber unit is the iirsl of several 
.such units in the 'long, ass Nalion.d Fiusssl which 
the Forest .S<*rvie<‘ plans It) devriop. The sah* marks 
the first step in op**ning up the 'rernlory’s huge 
pulp-limber n‘.sourees, llu* large*sl unlapp<*d re- 
sources of tlu^ kind on the continent. 

Looking to the estahlishnu*nt of a stalile major 
indu.slry, willi year romul operation and einploy- 
ineul, the limh(‘r .sale is expi'cttul to play an impor- 
tant part in (*xpaiuling llu* economy of Alaska on 
a sound atul seeun* basis, 'I'lu* sale eonlrael ro- 
(piires hatulling the limber on a snstahuHl yield 
basis, .safeguarding of salmon spawning streams, 
pn‘S(‘rvation of ont‘4.mdin*'. .set'uie areas, and pre- 
vention of Stnuim [)()lhitton. 

Cooparativo Work. Undt-r authotT/aliou of the 
(Jlarke-MeNaiy Act, llu* Forest S(‘r\ie(* cooperated 
with *13 Slates and Hawaii during the year in the 
prevtmlion and .suppnvssion of forest fin*s on Slate 
aiul privalely-owne<l lamls. Organi/ed prot<‘etion 
was nn)vid(*<l for 328 millitm acres, an iner(*ase of 
9 million aenvs ovt‘r llu* pretssling year. Then* are 
111 million a(Te.s tif prlv*al<* land, how<w<*r, which 
as yet rce<*ive no organi'/<*d fir<‘ control, 'llu* U.S. 
(kmgnsss raisc‘d the Federal apinoprialion for co- 
openitive fire prol(H*tion from $3,3 million in fiscal 
year 1947 to $9 million (the t‘(‘iliug und<*r pr<‘sent 
law) for UM8. 

I.jitest estimult'S l)y Fed<*ral aiul Slate foresters 
of the cost of providing eomnh'ti* proti*elion for all 
State and private fort'st lands was $*1() million, of 
which the Fedt*ral Ciov<*rnnu'nt's share* in a co- 
operative pn)gram woultl lx* ¥■20 milllnn. 

The Forest S(‘rviee also eduprixted with 42 
States and two T<*rritories in production and dis- 
trilnition of trees for farm woodland and shelter- 
belt plantSnpt. More than 42 inillinn tn‘t*s w<*re dis- 
tributed to fanners at cost or h‘ss uud<*r this pro- 
gram during the y<‘ar. 

Retftorch. A nunil)t*r of promi.sing hybrid pines 
have been produced at the Insiitnie of h'orest Ge- 
netics, PlacerviUe, Ctilif., a hrancrii of t!u* For(*st 
Service's California Forest and Uangc Kxp<‘rini<mt 
Station. Among the hybrids are various ero.sst‘S be- 
tween Ponderosa pine and J<‘frry and Coulter pines, 
between jack pine and lodgv^pole, axul between 
eastern and western white nines. Sev(*ral of the 
hybrids show “hybrid vigor, ^ growing faster than 
cither parent. Others comi)ine rapid growth of one 
parent with hardiness of the other. During the year 
1948 the station Ix'gan iniuss produ<‘tion of seed 
and nursery stock for largtj-scale testing of these 
hybrids under forest conditions. 

A special study of the relation of wal<*r.sh(Kl con- 
ditions to flood run-off was madtt by a group of 
Forest Service watershed sp<‘cialists d\iriug the 
Columbia River flood of 19*18. Irmn<‘diatc causes 
of the flood were abnormal aocaxmulations of snow 
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in the mountains, late spring, prolonged rains, and 
a sudden unseasonable not sp5l that quickly melt- 
ed most of the snow. The watershed technicians 
found ample e^ddence, however, that damage 
would have been less severe, and that consideraHe 
water would have been held back until after flood 
peaks had passed, if millions of upland acres had 
not previously been depleted of their plant and 
forest cover. 

As late as June 14, about 15 days after the flood 
peaks had passed, timbered areas were found that 
were still blanketed with snow, while burned-over 
areas nearby were snowless. In many instances, 
burned and denuded north and east slopes, that 
normally should hold their snow longest, had lost 
all snow, while timbered south ana west slopes 
were still snowbound. 

Rough ground measurements on a number of 
small drainages showed peak discharges firom de- 
nuded lands averaging 50 percent higher, and in 
some cases nearly 100 percent higher, than those 
from lands of similar elevation and topography 
with good forest or vegetative cover. Water run- 
o£F from burned, destructively logged, or over- 
grazed drainages also carried more debris, caused 
more channel and bank cutting, more sedimenta- 
tion in lower streams and damage to roads and 
bridges. 

The effect of shelterbelts on snow in the Great 
Plains re^on led the Forest Service to investigate 
ossibilities for saving water that might otherwise 
e lost in semi-arid regions. Experiments in Utah, 
with snow fences used as shelterbelts, indicated 
that shelterbelts planted at right angles to prevail- 
ing winds in open areas at high elevations would 
accumulate snow to great depths. Then, with the 
protection of the trees, melt would be delayed 
and water would be made available for later spring 
or early summer flow. 

By applying techniques developed through For- 
est Service research, private stockmen have suc- 
cessfully reseeded more than 680,000 acres of de- 
pleted range land in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. Li addition the Forest Service has re- 
scued some 150,000 acres of national forest range 
in the Intermountain region. 

Many species and strains of grasses and legumes 
from different parts of the world are being tested 
in nurseries in the western, southern and south- 
eastern regions. Tests of the preference of grazing 
animals for a number of species, conducted by the 
Forest Service in the Intermountain region during 
the year, showed that some little known species 
have a higher preference value than crested wheat- 
grass, an introduced species that has been widely 
used for range seeding. 

On the Jornada Experimental Range, maintained 
by the Forest Service in the semi-desert country 
of New Mexico, beef production per breeding cow 
has been almost doubled through improved range 
and catde management measures. In die early ’20s, 
calf crops on this range averaged 74 percent and 
calves weaned at about 275 lb. In recent years, the 
Forest Service reported, calf crops on the same 
area have averaged 90 percent, and the calves 411 
lb. at weaning. The increased production has come 
about through more conservative stocking, de- 
ferred grazing of parts of the range, and other 
management procedures developed through re- 
search. 

At the Forest Products Laboratory, maintained 
by the Forest Service in Madison, Wise., more 
dian 20 tons of molasses were prepared from wood 
during the year and shipped to various agricultural 
experiment stations for tests as supplementary feed 


for livestock and poultry. Tests are under on 
dairy and beef cattle, lambs, calves, hogs, chickens, 
and turkeys. 

Production of molasses or yeast from wood sugars 
for the feeding of poultry and li\’estock is a prom- 
ising field for use of large quantities of waste ma- 
terial from sawmills and wood-working plants and 
of lowgrade wood now unused. One ton of dry 
wood can yield approximately one-half ton of 
sugars, and sugar can be made out of practically 
any wood, with or without bark. There is also a 
large potential field of use for wood sugar in the 
production of industrial chemicals, such as ethyl 
alcohol, butanol, glycerine, and 2,3 butylene glycol. 

Although nails have been used since early times 
to fasten wood members together, little attention 
has been given to a recommended practice or 
standard procedure for good nailing. To fill diis 
gap in technical literature on home building, the 
Forest Products Laboratory, in cooperation with 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, issued a 
publication on the Technique of House Nailing. 
Based on data obtained from observations of nail- 
ing practices, information from architects, engi- 
neers, and carpenters, and laboratory tests, ihe 
publication gives recommended nailing procedures 
to insure satisfactory strengtli and rigidity of the 
structural parts of a house. 

To meet a need for specifications that vull per- 
mit the segregation of sawlogs into quality closes 
according to their yields of the v'arious grades of 
lumber, me Forest Products Laboratory completed 
a set of hardwood sawlog grades for application on 
a national basis. The stancard grade specifications 
will help the timber owner realize the full value of 
logs he markets, provide the lumber manufacturer 
the option of buying quality classes of logs that 
best meet his requirements, and the forester with 
ihe means of making more accurate inventories and 
estimates. Work was started on the development of 
southern pine log grades. 

A new type of structural material known as 
“sandwich” construction is now available to the 
designer, architect, or en^neer for use in aircraft, 
housing, or wherever a lightweight, strong, rigid 
material is desired. The ^sandwich” is made of 
high density, high-strength facings firmly bonded 
to a Hdit, low-strength core. 

To facilitate its full utilization, the Laboratory 
undertook to establish design data through tests 
of the properties of the component materials. Prop- 
erties of the most common facing materials, such 
as veneer and plywood, and of many core ma- 
terials have been established, and evaluation stud- 
ies of others are being continued. 

Paul Smith’s College in New York made avail- 
able to the Forest Service 2,000 acres of the col- 
lege’s land for an experimental forest, to be de- 
voted to research and demonstration of timber 
growing and harvesting methods in the Adiron- 
dacks region. The Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River, in cooperation with the State of 
Pennsylvania, procured a tract for an experimental 
forest aud turned it over to the Forest Service’s 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station for stud- 
ies of forest and water relationships. 

Publications issued by the Forest Service dtnring 
the year included Tree Breeding at the Institute 
of Forest Genetics; the Anthracite Forest Region; 
Red Pine Management in Minnesota; Siloicultural 
Management of Black Spruce in Minnesota; Some 
Principles of Visibility; Tree Planting in the Cen- 
tral, Piedmont, and Southern Appalamian Regions; 
Know Your Watersheds; Watershed Management 
for Summer Flood Control in Utah; and a fiftieth 
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anniversary booklet on Tha Bhek Jlilh National 
Forest, — Ciiarlks IC. IUndatj. 

FORMOSA (Taiwan). An island near llu^ southeast 
coast of China. It was nndor Japaiu'so (’onlrol from 
1895, when it was ceded by the Chinese to tl)c 
Japanese, until V-J Day in SoplcinlvT, 1915, after 
which the Chin<‘S<i resumed llu* adiuiiiislration of 
the island. Total area, inoludinj; the r(',scadorcs: 
13,889 square miles. Total poptilution (194()): 
6,083,617, exclusive of 4,318 foreigners. (Hiief 
cities: Tci-pci (340,114 inhabitants in 1940), Tai- 
nan, Ki-lung (Kunm), and Taitrlin. Vrincipal crops 
arc rice, t<^a, sugar, swc^clpotatoes, ramie, juto, and 
turmeric, Camplior is work<Hl under go\'<»riunimt 
monopoly. Kslimated t(*a production (1947), 15 
million lb.; sugar 300,000 tons in against 

only 100,000 in 1946. Mining is progressing and 
includes gold, silver, copper, and eoal. Ch)\'c‘nior 
General: Wei Tao-miug (appoinUxl May, 1047). 

FOUNDATIONS. Probably the nio.st significant event 
in this field during 1948 was the S('con(l Interna- 
tional Conforonc<^ on Soil M<'ohanics and Founda- 
tion Engineering. Some 400 delegiU(\s from mnirlv 
every country in lh(^ world met in Roth'rdam, Hol- 
land, on June 22-20. In addition to th<^ many pa- 
pers read and clisc'usscd at tlu' m('<4ings, more' than 
350 papers were proscniod and incorpornU’d in th<^ 

7 voliim(‘S of pro<‘ecdings. 

Th(' first nuH'liiig of llui group, li<‘ld at Harvard 
in 1936, pH'Sented methods and theoric's eoneern- 
ing the stability and settlement of vjiriotis bodies 
of soil und<^r load. Most of that knowle<lg<* wfus the- 
OTCtieal or based on laboratory h'sls, 'Hie 1948 
meeting mainly oullin(‘d the findings of pruelieal 
cngintHTS in relation to th<‘S<‘ tlieories, and .show<‘d 
where modifications and bituro study ari‘ most 
needed. For instance, th<‘ findings for coh(‘sio!d(\ss 
soils were generally <*orrcet, while clay soils b(‘bav<' 
with less regularity and <*ach formation lias its in- 
dividual characleristies. Also tlu' theories presup- 
pose a few wcll-d(^fin<‘d strata of .soil, which is 
often not the case, a.s with the* UukI for Sluyvc‘sant 
Town in New York City. Here some of llic build- 
ings arc constrncled on solid ground wliih* others 
arcj on anv'is rcclaiincKl from thet East Tli^aT, con- 
sisting of fill on coarse to fine silty .sands. Th<* foun- 
dations on the higlu'r ground an» of spread foot- 
ings, while the others are conslrnch'd on easl-in- 
placc button-bottom concrete i)ilcs, some of which 
are supportecl on solid strata ami oiIhts by friction. 

The General El(‘ctric (k)Tnpany at Sclumectady 
made an interesting experiment on the settlement 
of various types of friction piles under l)olh static 
and vibrating loads to determine tln‘ best type for 
their new turbine assembly and testing plant. Btit- 
ton-boltom, pcdcistal, composite pip(‘ and casccl- 
concrcte, composite wood and (.‘asccl-conereto wen^ 
tested. From these to.sls it was decided to support 
the precision oepupment and heavy crane columns 
on steel H piles driven to hard pan and to use 
pedestal piles in areas of lighter load. 

The new five-story Coca-Cola bottling plant in 
New York City which is designed to support a con- 
siderable weight on a minimum number of pillars 
is founded on 38-in. caissons, 60 ft. apart, which 
are socketed 6 ft. in bed rock and extend to the 
second floor level. 

Plans for the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company s building at Oakland, California, called 
for a load of 18,300 pounds per square toot on one 
wall as against an average of 6,000 psf for tixe 
building as a whole. No rock bottom could be 
reached so l8-ln. steel tubes with a 20-in. clearance 


were driven to a layer el fh*u.s<' sand at 80 fi. The 
rest of the building will rc.sl on a .5 ft. c‘<morote 
slab. 

In tin* marine fitjlcl wIut<' strength and stability 
are desired, the sU*cl 11 pil<* is finding favor, as in 
the Humble Oil C’oinpauy's <huri<‘k platform, 8 
mih\s oir the Louisiana coast, which was construct- 
od of ouo hnndr<‘d 0() ft. H pih‘s ciu’asrd in pipe 
and urrang<‘d in braced towers of four. 'Fliis 5,()00 
ton stnictun^, .standing in 48 ft. (»f water, was de- 
.sigm^cl to withstand a hurricane* l'orr<' of 125 in.p.h. 
and 32 ft. waves and to last lor 80 years. It pro- 
vi(lc*s a stable 5-a(’r(' islaial for drilling oi)crations 
and <iuarl(TS for a crow of 51. 

These piles with a eoiiert'lo oap w<’ro also used 
in a n<‘w pi(*r f<»r llu* S(‘atrain Ia‘n(*s in New York 
liarbor which supports a huge* fised crane*, and in 
mooring islands lor the re'.sorve* (Icot at San Fran- 
cisco d(‘Sign<’(l to hold ships ae.ainst a 5() m.p.h. 
winel and a 4 knot tieh*. 'I'lio n<*w Ui<*k(*nhackor 
(kuist'wav ln*lw(*<*n Miami and Kew Hi.seayne, 
wliieb is also eh'signe'd to uilhslanel Imrrieane 
winds and wave's, is cein.streie’teal eni a oone’re'tc filled 
flul<*d sltud she‘ll pile*. J. W. Ha/.hn 

FRANCE. A re'pnblie* of we'stern Fnmpe*, and the 
chief elivisiou e)f the* Fri*ne*h Union (q.v,). 

Area and Populafion, Ai'e*a: 2ld.fl.h0 sepiare* miles, 
By llie‘ pe*ae-e‘ livaly e)r hVb. H), 1047, Italy ceded 
4 .st»iall fre)iilie‘r elistri<*ts le» ^V:me•e, ineluelit»g the 
village's e»f Te*nela and Ihig.a, whieb vede'el fe)r in- 
eln.sion in hVant'e' on Oe*t. 12, 1047. I’e)pulali()n ac- 
ee)rding lo I0‘I6 ('e*nsns; 40.518.884. < Ihie'f cities 
(1946 (*ensns): Paris, 2,725,874; Mars(‘ille*.s, 635,- 
9.59; Lvems, 570,622; 'roulotise*, 264,411; bordi'aux, 
2.58,751; Nice, 2IU(i5; N;ml(*s, 200,26,5; lalle, 
188,871. 

Education and RoliQion. I*!e local ieui is ii’(*e* \\\ all 
(‘h'lne'ntary stale' .scheiols and is i cuni.iil* oiv for all 
ciiilelre'n of the 6-14 ago-greuip. In P.M. 18 lhe*r<^ 
were 3,773 infant st*l»e>ols (both sl.'ite' and private) 
with 343, (iOO pupils; 80,930 ch*nicnlary .schools 
(both stale' and pri\at<‘) with 4,702,284 pupils; 
and 17 stale univt'r, side's with 128,81.8 sludt'iil.s. 
Mo n'ligion is ollicially r(‘e‘ogiii/e*el hy tlu* stale?. 

Production. Average* nionllily preahielion in thou- 
sattds of luelric tons in 1047; coal, 8,7()0; lignite, 
175; e‘nid(* pe*lrole‘nin, 4.2; iron ore*, 1,558; pig 
iron and fe*rreKiIlt»y.s (e*x<*lueling fe'rre) -alloys made 
in electric fnrnac'e's), 407; sle*i?l iiigols and ca.st- 
ings, 479; woven eejllon fal)rie’s, 1 1.2; t'olton yarn, 
17.0; wool yarn, 9.7; rayeui filaine*nt yarn, 3.10. 
Total prothie'tion in 1947 in inclru’ tons: wheat, 
3,600,000; l>arU?y, 1,110,000; oats, 2,770,000; 
sugar beets, 6,980,00(1 In 1046, llie* enilpul of wine 
totaled 830,080,000 U.S. gallons. On l)e*c. 31, 
1045, tli(? number of farm animals we're*: horse's, 
2,257,000; mnh's, 87,000; assets, 103,000; cattle, 
14,273,000; shee'p and lambs, 6, (>32, 000; pigs* 
4,386,000. In Soptemlwtr, 1048, the ituhislrial pro- 
duction index numbe*r (1938" 100) was 10*1. 

Foreign Trade. In 1048, exclusive* e)f silve'r bullion 
and .specie, the (islimiUetd vtihie* of iiteporls was 
618,116.4 million franc.s (346,602 milliem francs 
in 1947); exports totaled 308,(i61.6 million francs 
(213,420 million francs). Be;', inning in Ai>ril, 1948, 
the values of imports and exiK/rls inchi<le*s the (‘X- 
U?mal trade? of the' Saar. 

Finance. For 1947 revenue totale'cl 610,583 mil- 
lion francs, and e‘-\pe;ndiliire' 416,505 million francs. 
The public debt (Dee. 31, 1947), e*x(*hicUng 1914- 
1918 war debts, te)lale!d 2,490,073 million fr.ine'S, 
of which 2,117.597 millie)n frane'S re'pr(\s<*.nteHl de)- 
mcstic public eicbt. At the end e>f Ot‘te)b(‘r, 1948, 
currency in circulation te)taUid 918 nnlliou francs. 
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The cost of Kving (cost of food in Paris) index 
(1937 = 100) in October, 1948, was 2,204. 

Communications. The railways, in 1946, carried 
696,280,000 passengers and 125,789,000 tons of 
merchandise. In 1947, the telephone systems had 
1,997,335 subscribers. 

Government. According to the Constitution of the 
French Republic (passed by the second Constitu- 
ent Assembly on Sept. 29, 1946, and adopted by 
referendum on Oct. 13, 1946), which came into 
force on Dec. 24, 1946, the sovereignty of the 
"indivisible, laic, democratic, and social republic” 
(Art. 1) is vested in the French people and exer- 
cised through its representatives and by way of 
referendum (Art. 3). The National Assembly of 
618 members, elected by equal, direct and secret 
xmiversal suffrage, is the dominant power in the 
French legislature. There is a Coimcil of the Re- 
public of 320 members elected by communal and 
departmental bodies, by means of direct universal 
suffrage. The President is elected, by both houses, 
for a 7-year term; he may be reelected once. Presi- 
dent of the Republic (1947-53): M. Vincent 
Auriol (Socialist); Cabinet: see £ cants below. See 
French Union. 

Events, 1948. During the anniversary year of the 
founding of the short-lived Second Republic, the 
course of business and politics in the Fourth Re- 
public was calculated to convince even the most 
ardent optimists of the soundness of the judgment 
expressed by Andre Gide in his Journal in 1939: 
"Everything seems, alas, to prove -to me that 
Frenchmen, of aU the peoples I know, are the ones 
most deficient in civic spirit and in that solidarity 
without which a republic comes to be the greatest 
detriment to all.” 

The so-called Monnet Plan, first announced in 
1946, promoted increased production in many 
lines, but produced no stability and little prospect 
of the full utilization of resources required to re- 
pair the ravages of war and make the French econ- 
omy prosperous and secure. The farmers and upper 
bourgeoisie, enjoying many privileges and occupy- 
ing a strategic political position, lived well but 
exhibited a minimum of enthusiasm for sacrifices 
for die sake of the national welfare. The lesser 
bourgeoisie and tlie industrial workers suffered 
acutely from constantly rising prices while wages, 
salaries, and profits of small business steadily 
lagged behind. 

Effective remedial measures were rendered po- 
litically impossible by the increasingly precarious 
position of the parties of the "Third Force.” Mar- 
shall Plan aid seemed less likely to effect any 
permanent cure of France’s economic ills than to 
alleviate symptoms and defer a major financial and 
economic crisis which would inevitably play into 
the hands of die Communists and DeGauUists. 

The extremists of the Right, in the name of 
ultra-nationalism and anti-Communism, capitalized 
ambivalently on the radicalism of the petite bour- 
geoisie and the conservatism of the peasantry. The 
extremists of the Left, tightly controued from Mos- 
cow via the Cominform since the summer of 1947, 
exploited the grievances of the workers and bent 
their efforts toward wrecking the Marshall Plan 
in the name of resisting "American imperialism.” 

The political center stumbled and tottered and 
et, almost miraculously, retained power — ^without 
eing able to use it effectively to achieve unity 
and recovery at home or prestige and influence 
abroad. A year which opened darkly came to a 
close widi even blacker shadows falling over the 
hopes of those for whom LibertSg Frater- 

nity were more than mere words. 


Frenzied Finance. The Schuman Cabinet of Nov. 
24, 1947 survived the strikes of December and 
obtained a temporary respite from disorders 
through the defeat of Communist plans. At the 
turn of the year the anti-Communist elements in 
the Communist-controlled General Confederation 
of Labor (CGT) seceded to form the Force 
Ozivriire, led by Socialist Leon Jouhaux, which 
won the support of perhaps a million of the six 
million members claimed by the CGT. 

Early in January the Cabinet staked its fate on 
an anti-inflationary and budget-balancing program 
of Finance Minister Rene Mayer by which aU per- 
sons with incomes over 450,000 francs w’ould be 
obliged to pay a super-tax or invest in government 
bonds. On January 3 a Communist-DeGaullist 
amendment to the tax bill was defeated in the 
National Assembly, 322 to 262. 

Despite British protests and criticism from the 
International Monetary Fund, the Cabinet on Jan- 
uary 25 announced a new rate for die franc for 
export and essential import purposes: 214.3 to the 
dollar (instead of 119.1) and 864 to the pound 
(instead of 480). An internal "free market” for 
gold and for American, Swiss, and Portuguese cur- 
rencies was likewise established, ^\4ih exporters 
permitted to convert half of their proceeds at the 
new fixed rate and half at tlie "free rate,” which 
was fluctuating around 313 francs to the dollar by 
the close of the year. 

On January 30 the Assembly appro^’ed legisla- 
tion autliorizing possession of, and free trade in, 
gold; legalizing the ownership of foreign securities 
by Frenchmen, subject to repatriation of such as- 
sets and payment of a tax of 25 percent of their 
value; and requiring all 5,000 franc notes to be 
turned in and exchanged for receipts which were 
to be redeemed later, in new currency, at a part of 
their face value. 

These steps, combined with the reopening of 
the Spanish frontier in February, were designed 
to expand exports, increase public revenues, re- 
duce the illegal hoarding of gold and foreign se- 
curities, encourage production, halt inflation, and 
balance wages and prices. After much controversy 
and by a narrow margin, the Schuman Cabinet se- 
cured parliamentary approval for supplementary 
fiscal measures early in March. 

EGA grants were extended in generous measure 
throughout the year and were regularized under 
the terms of the accord signed on June 28. But 
the objectives of economic stability and ultimate 
self-support wer^ not attained. Production in- 
creased in some lines. Unemployment increased in 
others. Profiteering on the black market by many 
farmers and some businessmen was matched by 
the progressive impoverishment of wage-eamers 
and salaried employees as prices continued to 
climb. 

That France’s economic disorder was uncured, 
and perhaps incurable, by year’s end was sug- 
gested by die Cabinet’s astronomical budgetary 
proposals of December 14: total state expenditures 
for 1949 were estimated at 1,250,000 million 
francs, with military costs at 350,000 million francs 
and "capital investments” (reconstruction, mer- 
chant marine, and industrial equipment) at 615,- 
000 million francs — of which 280,000 million were 
expected to be derived from Marshall Plan counter- 
part funds; aU taxes were to be raised 10 percent; 
100,000 million francs were expected to be realized 
from internal loans. 

Such prospecti^'e ‘iDudget-balancing,” under- , 
taken to induce the U.S. Congress to continue EGA 
subventions, was widely recognized to be fictitious. 
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with die solvency of th<^ stale and the ^cco^'ory of 
the economy both receding into an ever more re- 
mote distance. 

Mtd-Si/mmer Crisis. Politics in springtime foiinct 
the Cabinet harassed by steadily rising living costs, 
mounting demands for wage iiU'reasos, DcGaullist 
maneuvers to effect a “coalition’' with the “Hiird 
Force,” and Conunnnist defiance of the Govern- 
ment's domestic and foreign conrsc. 

Proposals to dismiss 150,000 slate employees 
provoked a crisis within the Cabinet which was 
resolved by a “compromise” involving few or no 
dismissals, A strike of rnbher workc'rs in Clermont- 
Ferrand in mid-June led to rioting, sympathy 
strikes elsewhere, and a C^ommunisl-lcd one-hour 
general strike in protest against “noliet^ viohmcc.” 

The Force Of/vridro and the Cathc)li<* Unions re- 
sisted Communist demands for a general 20 p(‘r- 
cent wage increase, but wanned M. Schuman on 
July 5 that his priet'-reduetion program was “weak, 
timorous, and insuffieitmt” and that “the working 
class will no longer he duped.” Various groups oF 
civil servantsS wont on strike in July* 

On July 19 the eight Socialist Ministers resigned 
in protest against llie Premier's refusal to rt'diicc 
military appropriations — a position in which he 
was also opposed by the Radical Socialists hut sup- 
ported by the MRP. The Assembly voted 297 lo 
214 to amend the l)ndgel in ae(‘(Jrdaneo with the 
Socialist d(Mnand. Tl»c fall of llu* Schuman Cabi- 
net led President Auriol to appoint Hadi<‘al Social- 
ist Andre Marie to the Premiership on July 21. 
Three days later he was niiheld by the Ass<‘mbly, 
352 to 190. His Cabinet was composed as follow.s: 

Vice Prcmiim: Lto Bhtin, Socialist; iiiicl Pierre Tcflgim, 
MHP (Popular Uopublicau M()v<*in<‘nt), 

Foreign Afl’airs; Robcrl Sohuman, MRP. 

Interior; Jtilcs Modi, So<'ialist. 

Armed Forces; IVnu*'* Mayer, Uadienl Soeialist, 

Finance and P'conoinic Art'airs: Piml H(‘ynmul, Inde- 
pendent RepubUcun, 

Commerce and Industry; Robert Tiacostc, Socialist, 

Af;rienllurc: Pierre Pllirnliii, MHP. 

Nalional Kdiiealion: Yvoti Dolhos, R:idie:d-.Soeialisl. 

Reconstmelioii: Heiie (A>ty, IndeneiKb'iit 

Colonies: Paul C.'osle-l’lofel, MRP. 

Pnblie Works: C'hiislian Piiwau, .Soeuilist. 

Tj:i1)oi: Daniel Mayer, .Socialist. 

War Veterans: Andie Mniosi'lli, Hadical Socialist. 

Jiistiee: Hoberl I.<‘erMirl, MHP. 

Tlealth: Piern* .SdiTieider, MHP. 

Minist<*rs ol Stale; Henri Qiu'uille, Radical Socialist; and 
Paul Ramadior, Socialist. 

Roynaiid's proposals for drastic (economics and 
the lifting of many controls over business activity 
soon brought the new Cabinet to grief. On Au- 
gust 11, despite a Communist filibastcr, the Depu- 
ties, 325 to 215, voted economic emergency pow- 
ers to the Ministry, The Assembly resolv<^a on 
August 25 to postpone the local elections planned 
for October (later scheduled for March, 1949). 
But on August 28 Socialist opposition within the 
Cabinet to Rcynaiid's program compelled the Min- 
isters to submit ihcir resignations. 

The ensuing crisis was i)rolongcd and difficult. 
Following Ramadier's abandonment of the ta.sk, 
Schuman tried his hand anew at Cabinet-making, 
only to be defeated, 295 to 280, on September 7. 

On the next day Radical Socialist Henri Ouf*uillc 
was named Premier, He was supported by the As- 
sembly, 351 to 196, on the 10th, His Cabinet was 
virtually identical in composition with its predeces- 
sor, save that Marie became Vice Premier and 
Minister of Justice, DeGaulle's bid for power in a 
southern campaign tour was without immediate 
results. 

Sociahst anxieties over labor unrest were met by 
a cost-of-living bonus, pending wage increases. 


FRANCE 

The Autumn Strike$, The Oiuniille Cabinet survived 
luuucrous parliamentary attacks but soon found it- 
self confronted with fi.s<’al probh^ins and labor de- 
mands which pre<‘hulcd any (mduring solution of 
tlic French economic dilemma. 'I’he franc slumped. 
Police and strikiTS c'lashi'd in Paris on Septem- 
ber 15. DeCaiillisls ami Reds fought at Grenoble 
on the 18lh, with one Communist killed. Parlia- 
mentary approval of a 15 p<‘rc<ml wage increase 
did not prev(‘nl numerous prolf^st demonstrations 
and work stoppages provokiul by continued infla- 
tion. 

On OctolxT 3 sottu^ 300, 000 t'oal mintirs went 
out on a strike' of indi'fiuili' duration, with an esti- 
mated lo.ss in ('oal prodm-tion of 150,000 tons per 
day. That the. miiun-s \v<‘n» fh'sni'rati^ is shown by 
initial support of tin* strike* by the Calliolic Unions 
and llu* Form OuvritW. On ()cloh<*r 27 lolm L 
Lewis, while (‘ondemning “the east-iron and Orien- 
tal philosophy of Communism’' <U‘iuandod tliat 
Preskhmt iVmnan iutervi*iu*, through control of 
Marshall Plan finuls, to “stop the shooting of 
French coal miners who are hungry. . , . Oppres- 
sion and hunger hegt'l Cominunism." 

At the sain<* tiim*, as in 1017, the Coniinuuist 
Parly, under Cominrorm (lir<‘etiN(‘S ami with So- 
viet support, did all in its pow<*r tlirough its leadcr- 
.shin of th<‘ (Xl'P to int<*usify and prolong the strike 
ana to cripple Fr<‘n(‘h <*eonomy in oth(*r sectors 
by brii*f “rotating” slrik(*s, with llie ultimate ob- 
jective of aiding tlu* U.S.S.H. against the U.S.A. 

Premier yueuilli' d<*<’lanid on OetoluT 9 that the 
Govornment “will taki' all nu*asures n<*cje.ssary to 
halt an agitation which is taking on an insurrec- 
tionary eharaid<?r,” I'K'A Direi'lor Paul (I Hoffman 
opiuctl that tile min<* strik<‘ was “Mo.seow-dircct- 
ed.” Jules Mo<*h ;is.s<‘rt<'d that tin* Cahiiu^t had doc- 
umentary evidence of Sovii'l ina<*!rinations. When 
.s;iholage and sit-down la(*lics w<‘re ntsortijd to by 
the min<!i*s, troops w<‘r(‘ or(Ic*rt*tI to occupy tho 
propi'rties. 

Witl(»spn’ad rioting an<l hloodsluid ensued, ac- 
eomixinii^d by arr(‘.sls, dc'porlalion of alitai agita- 
tors, and cancellation of family allowances for 
striktsrs. On October 29 the Force Oucridre and 
the Catholic Unions inslruel(‘d lh(*ir memhers to 
n4urn to tho pits. Not until Nov<*niher 27 did the 
CC/r follow suit, aft<*r an estimated nhui-tenths 
of the miners had already r(*suin<Kl work. Commu- 
nist prestige ,sufferi‘d badly from this defeat. French 
produotioxi suffered mor<‘. 

Electorat Demi-Tasso. Meanwliile, the members of 
tho ISlectoral College chosen in October cast tlieir 
ballots on November 7, in th<^ only Fnaich election 
of the year, for a new Council of the Rtmublic. 
This test of party strength was scaretdy indicative 
of popular prt*fer(‘uet*s in vi<*w of the complex sys- 
tem of indirect choice for the uppt'r chamber of 
the national legislature. The tr(,*nd of the balloting, 
however, doubtless rofloeted public? sentiment to 
an appreciable degree. Of tlie 320 scats, DoG^l- 
lists supporters or sympathi7.(‘rs won 130. Tlic 
Coinmuuists, who formerly held 84 scats, were 
reduced to 20. The MRP and tho Socialists also 
suffered heavy losses, while \'arious moderate and 
independent ^oxips, including the Radicals, scored 
gaias. The DeCaullists howev<?r offered no candi- 
date for the Prt?sidency of the Council, with the 
result that centrist President Gaslou Momicville, 
Negro Councillor from French Guiana, wtis re- 
elected on November 21. By Dec<jmber the Radi- 
cals were threatcn<»d with a split (barely averted 
by the appeals of the venerable Edouard Herriot) 
because of the desire of some of their members to 
join DeGaulle's RPF, 
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That the Queuille regime survived was due less 
to the enfeeblement or the Communists, who re- 
tained a mass following and still controlled most 
of organized labor, or to fhe loud outcries and 
timorous confusion of the DeGauUists, than to the 
reluctance of Socialists, MRP, and Radicals, bound 
together by common fear of their foes to Right 
and Left, to carry their quarrels to the point of 
dissolving permanently their uneasy union. 

Such a regime might survive further parliamen- 
tary crises and ministerial reshuffles. It could not 
impose effective discipline on fanners and busi- 
nessmen without driving most Radicals and inde- 
pendents into DeGauUes camp. It could not im- 
pose effective discipline on labor without driving 
many Socialists into Communist aims. It could 
therefore rule, but could scarcely govern in any 
fashion adequate to the exigencies of the chronic 
economic and social crisis. 

Diplomatk Dilemma. A France thus afflicted could 
scarcely hope to act with vigor, independence, or 
success in foreign affairs. Diplomatic wealmess re- 
flected military weakness, which in turn was not 
to be overcome so long as no funds were available 
for rearmament and the endless and hopeless war 
in French Indochina wasted the energies of 100,- 
000 French troops and constituted a steady and 
futile drain on the finances of the Republic. 

During 1948 the Quai d’Orsay found itself, 
wiUy-niUy, more and more the instrument of the 
diplomatic puiposes of Washington and less and 
less able to oppose effectively those aspects of 
American policy which it deplored. In February 
Bidault joined Bevin and Marshall in a joint pro- 
test against the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, thereby abandoning previous hope of acting 
as a neutral mediator in the "cold war.” 

DeGaufle in March called for American aid in 
assuring the military security, as well as the eco- 
nomic recovery, of Western Europe. In the Brus- 
sels Pact of March 17, France joined Britain and 
the Benelux countries in a fifty-year defensive al- 
liance, inspired by fear of Soviet aggression. In 
April Bidault rejected Soviet protests against the 
Tnree-Power talks in London looking toward a 
West German Government. Schuman and Bidault 
nevertheless opposed Anglo-American plans for 
the Reich and finally accepted them with heavy 
heart. The London accords for Western Germany, 
defended without enthusiasm by Bidault, were 
approved by the Assembly, June 17, 297 to 289. 

When this program led to the Soviet "blockade” 
of the Western sectors of Berlin, Schuman and 
Bidault sought cautiously to play a conciliatory 
role. Bidault’s political eclipse and removal from 
the Quai d’Orsay were in large measure attribut- 
able to French fears regarding his German policy. 
Endorsement in August by the new Cabinet of 
the Brussels Conference project of a European Par- 
liament effected no change in the international 
tension and apparently brou^t European Federa- 
tion no closer to realization. 

On September 30th the Politburo of the Com- 
munist Party, led by Thorez and Duclos, declared: 
"The French people will never make war against 
the Soviet Union. . . . The French people vrill 
not become die ally of Western Germany to make 
war against the country of socialism.” When De- 
Gaulle asserted early in October that Western 
defense plans must be based on France, not on 
Britain, the Cabinet asked delay in the strategic 
discussions in London. On November 4 it was re- 
ported from Frankfort, vrithout denial, that the 
U.S.A. had quietly armed and equipped three 
French divisions on a war footing. 


By autumn almost all Frenchmen of all parties 
were registering alarm at Anglo-American plans to 
restore Western Germany. When the British and 
U.S. military governments on No\’emebr 10 ab- 
ruptly announced a policy of restoring the Ruhr 
industries to German ownership and control, For- 
eign Minister Schuman formally protested to Lon- 
don and Washington. Protracted friction followed 
at the London conference. DeGauUe declared that 
French security against Germany was more im- 
portant than Marshall Plan aid. 

Anxiety was not diminished by a $300 million 
trade agreement signed on November 19 by France 
and Trizonia. French notes of November 20 in- 
formed Britain and the U.S.A. that Generals Clay 
and Robertson had no authority to pledge a resto- 
ration of the Ruhr to a German state and that Paris 
would never consent to such a program, Marshall's 
evasive reply of November 24 led the Assembly, 
by a vote of 377 to 181 on December 2, to ask the 
Cabinet to tell London and Washington that "the 
French people unanimously reject” me Clay-Rob- 
ertson proposals. 

This problem, like so many others, remained un- 
solved at the turn of the year, despite rumors of 
a "compromise” and of a Herriot mission to the 
U.S.A. Beggars cannot be choosers. Yet Anglo- 
American insistence on restoring the Reich as a 
bulwark against the U.S.S.R. could not safely be 
pressed to the point of making new political capi- 
tal for Fascists and Communists in France. 

The instability and fragility of the French re- 
gime were thus diplomatic assets, useful for bar- 
gaining purposes. But those who bargain from 
weakness rather than strength almost invariably 
lose more than they gain. The scope of prospec- 
tive French losses — ^in the arena or diplomacy as 
in the domestic struggle to preserve democracy — 
was, perhaps happily, unclear at the opening of 
the year 1949. 

See Germany, Italy, Great Britain, United 
States, and U.S.S.R. — ^Frederick L. Schuman 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. The Franklin Institute of the 
State of Peimsylvania was founded in 1824 as a 
permanent memorial to Benjamin Franklin. It is 
dedicated to the promotion of the mechanic arts 
and the dissemination of scientific knowledge. Its 
technological library contains 130,000 volumes and 
46,000 pamphlets, as well as a collection of patent 
literature. Ine Institute also maintains a scientific 
and technological museum containing thousands of 
action exhibits; the Fels Planetarium; an observa- 
tory open to the public; and a seismograph. About 
twenty lectures are given annually at ihe Institute 
by persons distinguished in science and industry. 
Branches of the Institute are the Bartol Research 
Foxmdation (research in pure science); the Bio- 
chemical Research Foundation (for the study of 
disease from the chemical viewpoint); and the 
Franklin Institute Laboratories for Research and 
Development (applied research in the physical 
sciences for industry and government). 

An important activity is the Committee on Sci- 
ence and the Arts, formed of 61 members of the 
Institute, which reviews in detail many of the ad- 
vances of science and technology. It recommends 
to the Board of Managers candidates for the annual 
awards of the Institute, which are formally pre- 
sented at Medal Day exercises in October. The 
Journal of the Franklin Institute was established 
in 1826 and is the official organ of the Institute. 

In 1948 the Franklin Medal, highest award of 
the Institute, was presented to Dr. Wendell Mere- 
dith Stanley, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
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monts of Bioc'homistry in Bork<‘l(‘y luul in lh<‘ 
Medical School in San Francisco, an<l Dir(‘C’i(»r of 
the Virus Laboratory of tlio Univ<‘rsily of (Califor- 
nia, for oulstanclini^ work in virus r<'S(*art‘h, and lo 
Dr. Theodor von Kiirnian, (ihainnan of the Sci<'n- 
tific Advisory ihmrd ('f ihc IT.S. Air Force, and 
Director of tlio Gu)j;p{onhcim Aeronautics Labora- 
tory, for liis contributions to tlui development of 
advanced acrodynainie c«)uei‘j)lions. 

Memb(*r.ship is about .'),ri(){). 'The President, el<*(*l- 
ecl in 1947, is Hiehard T. Nallc; llu* Kxe<‘nlive yieo 
President and Seerc'lary, ITtniry Ihitler Allen. The 
Inslittilo is located on the Boujamin Franklin Ptirk- 
way at 20lli Stn‘(4, Pbilad<‘lpbia B, Pa. 

FREEMASONRY. Masonic reeovtny eontinu(*d in tlu* 
war-dovaslaled oounlries, as did niciiib<‘rship ex- 
pansion in the Ifniled Sl'at<‘S and the Hrilisli Goin- 
rnonwt^alth. Heconl ji^ains in ('hina w(‘ro lhreat(‘iu»d 
by the simuul of llu* ci\'il vv'ar, hut tiu're was hop(‘- 
ful aelivily in lh(i m^w stat<‘S of India and Pakistan. 
Unexpected proj?ress was Tept)rled in two (lentral 
F>\irox)can countries, nnnijfary and C>/O(hoslovakia. 
Masonic contacts hi Latin Aiueri<'ji continued elo.s- 
cr than bofon* WorUl War IT. 

Statistics. The year's net mcnihciship increase in 
the 49 United Slat<‘S j'rand lo(h'<'s ainonntcHl to 
181,92!^; there W(‘re 114 imok* 'rotal: lf>,- 

392 lodj^('s and 3,287,991 nu'inlxM-s. Of the lather, 
about 500,000 wert* also Scottish Hit(‘ Mason.s, 
about 575,000 wevt' Iloyal Arch, 200,000 Royal 
and Scl(‘<‘t Masl<*rs, and 270,000 Knij'jhts "I’empfar. 

Canadian uieinbersliip was ov(>r 200,000, An.s- 
Irahisian jiboul 250,000, and the Philippine 5,000. 
A very jj:cnioral o.sliituite for Gr(‘jU Britain and Ire- 
land was 1 million. NumlxTs in the rest of tlie 
world are relativt*ly sniall, and few estimates of 
any kind were available. 

Welfare. Charitable activities on a grand lodg(' 
or larger scale are of two gtmeral khulsi relief of 
indigent Masons and tlu'ir faruilii'.sj find, welfare 
work for ihr cc nmnniilv at large. 'Hie seeond kind 
incToa.sed (iinin.'i: the War and has oon- 

tiiniod to jO’i'A. tii'.i. Ma.sonic relief as such, 
is also of two dist'inet type's: tin,’! care of the ugi'd 
atid orphans in institutions maintained by the PVa- 
ternity for this ptirposc'; and, the support or partial 
supiiort of the same needy p<‘rs()n.s by individual 
financial grants without institutional care. 'Pho in- 
crease of the latter has not so far diminished the 
former. 

Costs of Masonic homes for children and the 
aged, like other costs, arc rising. The situation is 
being mot in sonic oa.ses by increasing the reguhir 
per capita tax on members, but there are also plans 
to obtain voluntary contributions, as in Virginia 
and New York. The need for more funds to main- 
tain and restore existing facilities has not prevented 
expansion, eithtir in the United States or abroad. 

The Royal Ma-sonic Institution for Boys held its 
150tb anniversary festival Juno 9, 1948, and the 
160th for Girls on May 12. Subscrijitions for the 
year to these two charities plus tlic Royal Masonic 
Benevolent Institution (for the aged) totaled more 
than $2 million. The Royal Masonic Hospital will 
not be taken over by llie British Goxcn.rnenL as 
was at first feared, under the National lieallli Serv- 
ice Act. 

The European Relief Fund of the Masonic Serv- 
ice Association of the United States dispensed over- 
seas aid from its 30 member grand lodges and 
others. Independent work was done by groups and 
grand lodges in the United States, Australasia, 
and especially Canada, Sweden has been giving 
help to Norway and the Netherlands. 


Vt'terans’ wt'lfure. work eonfiuu<\s, cspc'ciidly th< 
large-s(‘al(' hospital-visilation progratn of the Ma 
sonic Sm'i(*<‘ As.so<‘ijiiiou ami th<‘ jx^rsonal gnid 
auc«‘ S(Tvi(*e of tlu* N<'w York grand lodge. Vet 
eraus are als(» forming tlu'ir <nvn groups lo giv( 
rather than to n'ccivi' charitalde attention. 

For tlu' (‘onmmuity as a whoh', the larg<»st sin 
gle undertaking hy Nla.sons is llu' chain of Shrinm 
Ilospilals for (Mpph'd (Ihildren, to wliieh the 17tl 
unit is about to Ix' adih'd in Los Angeles. Th< 
mwest major undi'i'taking is New York’s Mu.soni( 
Foundation for Mc'dical Resi'ureh and llumai 
Welfare, who.se (ir.sl grant of $290,000 was allo 
euted St‘pl. 21, 1948, among 8 re.stsirch institution 
working on rlu'umatie h‘V<*r and artlu-itis problems 

Youth. Like (Jtlier wt'lfare ac*tivili<'S, the majorit; 
of youth programs au' loi'al and innumerable 
Some national projc'ets, more or h'ss Masonicalk 
.spoii.sored, may lx‘ mention<'<I. DeMolay growtl 
has been ^du'iioim'nal. 1 40 lU'W I'hapters wen 
foruxxl in a y(‘ar and 100 ol<l om^s nwived; 1,27' 
total, inehiding two jx*w groups in Australia am 
four in tlu' Lhilippim'S. 34,475 initiates brough 
aflivt* nn'iiihcrship up to 143,200 wlx'ii th<^ Gram 
(louru'il iiK'l in Man n, 11)48. Boys ix'c'd no longo 
leav<' llx' Orth'r afl<‘r the ag*' of 18, hnl may rc 
Ci'ive '“kiuglillux)d'* in priories now stipi>l<*mentmi 
the chapters. 

'riu' Aeaeia bVaternity (Masons in (‘(4b‘g('S am 
univt'rsilii's) Ix'ld a biennial ineetitig at North 
western, (Ihic'ago, in August, 'rhvei* reaclivaln 
imdt'ig.raduale eluipO'rs w<'re report<‘d, making 2' 
ill all. Desen ing i'olb'gt' slmhmts, with or willuni 
Ma.souii* antf'erdc'iits, eonliiuu'il lo rt*eeiv<* loan 
from lh<‘ Knights 'IVinplar Fduealional Founda 
lion. 

Books. In addition to .spedal pi'iiodieals and < 
gnnit many odic'ial prot'<‘('(lin|»;.s' and transaetiom 
there is a eonsi(U*ral>l(* Masotn‘<‘ lil(‘ralur(‘. Som 
noltible books havt‘ lx'<‘n puhll.shed nx't'nlly. 

Famous Masons, by IL L. Ilaywiuxl (( lineage 
Ma.sonie History Company, 194’l. 3l2n.). Sboi 
l>iographi(\s of 12 Rreskli'Uts and 100 otliers. 

Tho Genesis of Freemasonrtj, liy 1). Kn(X)p am 
C. P, Joix's ( Mam'lx'ster, iFng. I UniviTsity Pro.^} 
1947. 334p. ). Di'Vi'lopnxml from tlu* 14lh centnr 
to the micidle of tlu' 1 8th. 'I’lie first really xu*w an 
compri'liensivc work on this pi'riod since Gould' 
in the J880*s. 

The Temples in Jerusalem, hy If. K. Evt'rsii 
(Cincinnati, Masonic M(*morial ('Impel A.ssoc 
1946). A factual aet'ounl of tlu* three famous ten; 
pies, in their hislorieiil .selling, with 38 illuslri:) 
tions. 

Supphmnent to Mae.kai/s Ktwyolopndia of Fm 
Masonry, by II. L. IhuAvood (Chicago, Masoni 
Hist. (3o., .1946, p. 1 1 43“ 1 570). Tlu^ first revisio 
since (3legg’s in 1929, and th<^ first sub.slantial cr 
largeinont since 1873. — ^W. K. WAr.KKU 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. A Fnmeh colonial te: 
rilory in north cxmlral Africa consisting of four to 
rilorics: Chad (capital Fort Lamy), CJabon (cap 
tal Librtivillo), Middle Congo (capital Brazzaville 
and Uhaiigi .Shari (capital Bangui), with a tots 
area of 959,256 scjuari' mik's. In 1946 the populi 
tion comprised 7,808 Fairopi'ans and 4,120,000 A: 
ricans, compo.s<^d of Bantu and Sudan Negroes wit 
strong Hamitic and .some Arabic intc^nnixtur 
Thorcs were (1946) 169 official solxxds with 17, OS 
pupils, and 182 mission schools for 15,442 nath 
pupils. 

Production, etc. Tropical agricadture and grazit 
are the chi<*f occupations. Principal products aj 
cotton (1947 export: 21,064 metric tons), woe 
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cofFee, oil, palm kernels ( 1947 export: 9,289 met- 
ric tons). An estimated 300,000 square miles of 
forest 3aelds timber, rubber, wax, and copal gum. 
Mineral resources include diamonds, gold, copper, 
lead, and zinc. Ivory is an important export item. 

In 1946 imports were valued at 1,549.5 million 
francs; exports at 1,321.7 million francs. Metro- 
politan Prance received 71.7 percent of all exports 
and supplied 53 percent. Chief imports are food- 
stuffs, spirits, coal, cement, and gasoline. The chief 
ports are Port Gentil, Libreville, and Pointe Noir, 
the latter being connected with Brazzaville on the 
Congo by a railway. There are 8,750 miles of road, 
part of which is suitable for heavy, all-year traffic. 

Government. As reorganized by a decree of Oct. 
16, 1946, French Equatorial Africa is administered 
as a unit by a governor general (at Brazzavdle) 
who makes up a budget for the entire area. In 
1946 the budget was balanced at 1,104,458,000 
francs. He is assisted by a Government Council, a 
General Assembly and a Secretary General. Each of 
the four colonies has a Governor who administers 
local affairs with the assistance of a Privy Coimcil. 
Eight delegates represent the colonies in the Coun- 
cil of the Republic, 6 in the National Assembly, 
and 7 in the Assembly of the French Union. 

FRENCH GUIANA. An overseas department of Metro- 
politan France (since Jan. 1, 1947) on the north- 
eastern coast of South America, comprising the 
colony of French Guiana and the Territory of Inini 
(30,301 sq. mi., pop. 1946, 5,024). Total area: 34,- 
740 square miles; population (1946 census), 36,- 
975, of whom 7,057 constitute government officials, 
military, and penal elements. Chief towns: Cayenne 
(capitd, pop. 11,704), Mana, Oyapock, St. Lau- 
rent, Sinnamary. Principal crops: rice, maize, man- 
ioc, cacao, coffee, bananas, and sugarcane. The 
forests are rich in varied kinds of timber. Gold min- 
ing is the chief industry ( 19,749 oz. in 1946 ) ; sil- 
ver, copper, iron, lead, mercury, and phosphates 
are also found. In 1946 imports totaled 255.7 mil- 
lion francs; exports 96.2 million francs. 

The department is administered by a prefect. 
The Council General of 12 members is represented 
in the National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French Union with 
one deputy for each. The Territory of Inini was 
administratively reunited with French Guiana on 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

FRENCH INDIA. The five French settlements in India 
— Chandernagor (pop. 48,766); Karikal (pop. 64,- 
332); Mahe (pop. 14,764); Pondichery (pop. 211,- 
468); and Yanaoan (pop. 6,820). Area: 196 square 
miles. Population (1946): 346,150. Capital: Pondi- 
dh^ry, 53,101 inhabitants. Education (1946): 67 

§ rimary schools and four colleges with 13,179 stu- 
ents. The chief crops are rice, manioc, and ground- 
nuts. There are cotton and jute mills at Pondichery 
and Chandernagor. Trade at tlie ports of Pondi- 
chdry and Karikal (1946): imports, 80,343,000 
francs; exports, 7,748,000 francs. Shipping (1946); 
41 vessels entered and cleared. 

Finance (1947) : local revenue 6,981,000 rupees; 
expenditure 6,581,000 rupees. The administration 
is headed by the Commissioner of the Republic, as- 
sisted by a Government Council of 5 members. 
There is also an elected Representative Assembly. 
Commissioner of the Repubfic: Charles Baron. 

FRENCH INDOCHINA. Situated in southeastern Asia, 
south of China and east of Siam, French Indochina 
comprises Vietnam (uniting Tonkin, Aimam and 
Cochindiina), Cambodia, and Laos. Total area: 


285,000 square miles. Total population of Vietnam 
which is inhabited mainly by Annamese: 21 mil- 
lion. Chief Vietnamese cities: Hanoi (capital) 
151,500, Saigon-Cholon (port and commercial 
center) 1,174,687. Population of Cambodia: 3 mil- 
lion (capital, Pnom Penh), Population of Laos: 
one million (capital, Vientiane). Chinese popula- 
tion of Indochina: 850,000. French population 
(apart from a French expeditionary force of o\’er 
100,000): some 40,000. 

Education and Religion. Instruction is given in lay 
and religious schools, both public and private. In 
all, 720,000 students were attending French spon- 
sored schools in 1944, including elementary, sec- 
ondary, vocational, and technical institutions and 
one university (Hanoi). One of the first acts of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in September, 
1945, was the inauguration of a Vietnam literacy 
campaign to teach quoc~ngu (romanized Anna- 
mese). In September, 1948, it claimed 7 million 
peonle had been taught to read and write. Prin- 
cipal languages are Annamese, Cambodian, and 
French. Buddhism is the chief reli^on, with some 
2 million Catholics, about one million Caodaists 
(adherents of an eclectic religious sect), and a 
smaller number who belong to the Hoa Hao sect. 

Production. Chiefly occupying the coastal plains, 
the population is predominantly agricultural. Rice 
is the principal crop, before the war claiming 83 
percent of the cultivated land. Because of continu- 
ing war with the Vietnamese Republicans in which 
the French have lost control of the greater part of 
Vietnam, holding just the big cities and some other 
fortified places, output has sunk far below peace- 
time levels. In 1947 the rice crop was 3,965,000 
metric tons (61.5 percent of prewar production), 
and maize 54,000 metric tons ( 10 percent of pre- 
war). In Cambodia and Cochinchina 39,000 metric 
tons of rubber were produced, 57 percent of the 
1939 figure. Other crops include potatoes, beans, 
sugar, tobacco, tea, and manioc. Fishing and for- 
estry are important. 

Mineral resources include anthracite coal ( 250,- 
000 metric tons in 1947), tin, zinc, iron, tungsten, 
phosphates, manganese, lead, and bauxite. Manu- 
facturing has been limited to processing and light 
industries such as rice mills, distilleries, sugar re- 
fineries, and factories for cotton goods, cement, 
soap, and tobacco. In 1947 some 40,000 metric tons 
of cement were produced. 

In Vietnamese Republican territory war plants 
are also manufacturing war material such as ba- 
zookas, antitank grenades, and mines. The Repub- 
lic claims to have increased agricultural production 
in the areas under its control. It is directing its ef- 
forts toward economic autonomy and the blockad- 
ing of French-controlled cities. 

Foreign Trade. Total imports into French con- 
trolled areas in 1947 were worth 973 million pi- 
astres, and e3q)orts 473 million, leaving an adverse 
trade balance of 500 million piastres. From France 
came 57 percent of the imports and France took 
45.5 percent of ffie exports. The United States was 
second in F^rench Indochina's trade, in January- 
June, 1947, taking 7.9 percent of Indochina’s ex- 
ports and providing 19.3 percent of its imports. 
Principal exports were rice, rubber, coal, maize; 
principal imports, mineral oils, metals and metal 
products, textiles, chemical products. 

Finance. In addition to separate budgets main- 
tained by each of the states there is a common 
budget for the French Indochinese Federation. 
The federal budget for 1948 was fixed at 975,745 
piastres. In December, 1948, the official exchange 
rate for the piastre was $1 = 12.60 piastres; the ef- 
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fective free rate, $1 = 18,65 piastres. On Aug. 26, 
1948, tlie French National Ass(‘inl)ly voted to with- 
draw from the Bunk of Indochina the right to issue 
banknotes and vested it in a gov<‘rnnu‘nl'ai)poiiaod 
Currency Board. ( The Vietnamese Kepuhlican 
Government, which has remained outside all fed- 
eral arrangements, issues its own banknotes. ) The 
cost of living index rose steadily in Fronch-con- 
trollcd areas. For the working class in Octohe^r, 
1948, it was (1939 = 100) 3,614 in Saigon, 12,812 
in Hanoi, and 3,032 in Fnom Penh. 

Communications. Of the 1,873 miles of railroad in 
1941 only 714 were open in 1947, Railroad trallic 
was almost at a standstill because of tlie lighting. 
There were 20,242 miles of highway in 1942 hut 
only 16,150 wore open in 1947, As even armed con- 
voys are not safe from attack, an inorciasiug propor- 
tion of travel is done by air. In 1047 the inoulhly 
average of merchant shipping entering the jiorls t>f 
Saigon, Campha, and Haiphong was 126,000 tons 
and 136,000 tons wore cleared each month, as com- 
pared with 617,000 and 584,000 tons respectively 
in 1938, 

Government. Franco’s plan, announood early in 
1945, to create a contraliz<‘d federation of 
slates in Indochina with slrielly limited self-gov- 
ernment has been modified by events, 'fhe Anna- 
mosc people who live in three of the stales (T\m- 
kin, Aimam, and Cochinchiiia) demanded a single, 
virtually independent government of Vietnam. On 
Mureli 6, 1946, France signed an agreenumt with 
the Demoerutie Repuhlu' of Vietnam (which had 
declared its independence on Sept. 2, 1945 ) liead- 
ed by President Ho C31u Minh, rccogni/ing the 
union of Tonkin and Amuun in a free stale of Viet- 
nam witliin the Indochiiuisc Federation and the 
French Union. French opposition to inchuling Co- 
chincliina within Vietnam was one of the nuusons 
for the breakdown of negotiations with the IIo 
govenunent. Since December, 1946, they have 
been at war, with the Uepnhlie controlling the 
greater part of South Vietnam ( Cochinch ina), 
(kaitral Vietnam (Annum), and North Vietnam 
(Tonkin). In 1948 the Frcneli recognized the 
unity of Vietnam, not under Ho but under a pro- 
Freneh “Provisional Central Government of Viet- 
nam.” Premier: Gen. Nguyen Van Xuan. 

Although tluiro art^ etTtain fechaal arrangements 
linking logtsther the different .states and there is a 
High Commissioner for Indochina (Ldon Pignon, 
appointed October, 1948), Cambodia and Laos also 
have more direct relations with France. The.y were 
recognized as associated states within llu'. i’^remeh 
Union in December, 1947. France controls their 
armies and foreign affairs, as well as their economic 
life, and they arc represented in the consultative 
Assembly of the French Union, Both constitutional 
moniurchics, Cambodia is ruled by Norodom Si- 
hanouk (Premier: Penn Noiith); Laos by Sisavong 
Vong (Premier: Souvannarth). 

Events, 1948 . The war in Vietnam continued the 
central problem in Indochina with Ho Chi Minh, 
a Soviet-trained nationalist, leading the majority or 
the Vietnamese in resistance to the French, To- 
ward the end of 1947 the French Government de- 
cided to stop trying to reach an agreement with Ho 
and began negotiations with Bao Dai, ex-emperor 
of Annam who had abdicated to make way for the 
Republic. Like Ho, Bao Dai insisted on unity and 
independence for Vietnam. 

A Provisional Central Covornment which looked 
to Bao Dai for leadership was established on 
May 20 by pro-French Vietnamese elements and 
Xu^ became premier. On June 6 Xuan and Emile 
BoUaert (then French High Commissioner) sign^ 


an agrmxu'nt recognizing the unity and inde- 
poudonce of Vietnam as an a.ssociatod slate within 
the French Union. But in later negotiations Bao 
Dai and French eoulcl not agr(*e on what con- 
stituted ind<‘i)entl(‘nee. Bao Dai refused to return 
to French Indocbina. ’I’he Xuan go\'<*rnment re- 
mained in exi.slenc(» hut without p<»i>ular support 
and, contrary to French <*.\p<‘(‘tution.s, did not suc- 
ceed in splitting tlu^ resistance wliiclj remained 
solidly behind IIo <du Minh. — K m.kn 

FRENCH INSTITUTE (Instifut do Franco). Founded in 
1795 and comprising five atitoiiomous aeademios: 
Academu) Franeai.s<*; Ithscriptions cl R<*llc.s-Leltrcsj 
Science; Beaux-Arls; and Scien<H*s Moral(*s <*t Poli« 
ti<iue.s. Library: 800, 000 volumes. MeiubtTship: 
Ijmit(Hl to 294 Mcmlx'rs, 44 For(4gn A.ssociatos, 
and 298 (.Iorr(‘.S[)onding Members. Prizes are 
awarde<l annually by the variotis Academics, no- 
tably the Prix de Home ( Bt‘aux- Arts ) . CJoverning 
Board for 1947—18; Clovis Brunei (Acad. Inscrip- 
tions), (Jeorgos Iii‘ei>mt(^ (Ac'atl. Franeaise), Hen- 
ri Villat (Acad. Sciciu-cs), Kinilc Anbry (Acad. 
Beaux-Arts), Kdouard Pay(‘n (Ac'ud. Scicnee.s Mo- 
rale.s). Secretary, Mauric(» J. A. Mt*rliu. IIead<iiiar- 
ters; I'alals de ITiislilut, 23 Duui Conti, Paris VI, 
France. 

ITie Institute uublislics JourmLs das Savants, 
Comptew rnultisK clcs Sciences (Animal), Marnoircs 
ct puhliaatious, and a historical scries. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Tlxe yaw 1948 wa.s a period of 
political turmoil and socnal uncHulainly in France; 
to many ohservt^rs lh<i country S(»<mu*d to be on 
the brink of civil w^ar. Y(4 tlu‘S(‘ dislnrlx^d condi- 
tions w(‘re not ndlticled in lit(‘ratun\ which con- 
tinued to b(^ active and of a high arllslie quality. 
The two European countri<‘s in \vhi<4i the political 
life is most tense and tlu» r<,*volution!iry ferment 
most con.sTricuous, Franco and Ilaly, also are those 
in which letters, arts, the cijK‘ma, and philosophi- 
cal .speculation flourish most brilliantly. 

If the average Im^cl of lit<*rary production was 
high in France, howevt*r, llu^ lunulxT of unchal- 
lenged masterpic(’es was, a.s is natural, small and 
no new movement em(»rgcd to siu‘<s‘etl Existential- 
ism or Surrealism. The average life of a literary 
movement is ten or fifteen years at the least, and 
the Existentialist writers are as yet hardly over 
forty. Their prestige is still great, though they are 
far from having a mcinopoly on talent. 

Gunural Characteristics and Litorary Evunts. A reac- 
tion has sot in against the literature of World War 
II and of the Resistance. In polities, the events of 
1948 pointed to a failure of the men of the Resist- 
ance to renovate the anticiuated fabric of French 
economy and administration and to replace die 
traditional parties. In literature, men like Aragon, 
Cassou, and even Eluard, whose iiootry was re- 
cited by large numbers during the war, lost the 
ear of the public. 

On the other hand, Giono, Jouhandeuu, Mon- 
therlant, su.spcctcd and evtm silenced for some 
time after the liberation, have sprung back into 
vogue and the last two have won acclaim. The old 
Revue des Deux Mondes ha.s reappeared under a 
slightly different name, but has not gained youth 
and vigor from its enforced silence. The Mercure 
de France, Etudes (a Catholic monthly of broad, 
non-partisan inspiration), La Nef, and the Revue 
de Paris arc the finest reviews or general interest; 
Les Ternps Modernes is the most original one. 
New series of Cahiers, devoted to P<Sguy, Remains, 
Mallarm4, are often launched. Literary prizes con- 
tinue to plague Pari.sian literary life and attract 
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slight attention from being too numerous and too 
widely advertised. 

The outstanding features of 1948 were: (1) The 
decline in the vo^e of American novels in trans- 
lation. The French have apparently assimilated all 
that Faullcner and Dos Passos could teach them in 
the way of technique and dynamic psycholo^. 
They have wearied of the indiscriminate multipu- 
cation of translations from third-rate American writ- 
ers. (2) The decline in the fashion for brutal and 
immoral fiction: represented by Henry Miller and, 
in French, by Boris Vian and Raymond Gu4rm. 
There is a limit to coarseness which had apparently 
been reached. (3) The celebration of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, which, though it failed as a revolution, 
infiuenced die whole course of subsequent French 
history by dividing workers from the bourgeoisie 
by a ditch of blood. This revolution had impressed 
literature deeply: Proudhon, Flaubert, Lamartine, 
Michelet, Hugo, Renan, Baudelaire, Leconte de 
Lisle. Its influence was discussed in many a volume 
in 1948. (4) The writers who died this year in- 
cluded a powerful novelist, Bernanos; an original 
essayist, Suares; a fine poet, Fargue; the Swiss 
Ramuz; Rosny jeune; Sermlanges; and Tristan Ber- 
nard. 

Literary History and Criticism. The French seldom 
cease reinterpreting their past masterpieces and 
emphasizing the living links between their long 
literary tradition and the present. Some of the 
most sustained attention of meir critics and writers 
is directed toward Montaigne, Pascal, Racine, 
Rousseau. Lately, a return to Corneille seems to 
have set in; Malraux and Sartre have expressed 
their Cornelian sympathies, and critics like Nadal 
and Benichou have (in 1948) published studies on 
love in ComeiUe and on the dynamic heroism of 
his conception of virtue. 

Rousseau and Sade fascinate the psychologists 
of today who hail these 18th century novelists as 
pioneers in the discovery of die abysses in man's 
subconscious and erotic life. Chateaubriand aroused 
much interest on the occasion of the centenary of 
his death in 1848; his Memoires d*Outre-Tomhe 
were published in the first complete edition by 
Levaillant. Balzac received much retrospective 
light from a bulky and detailed study of his politi- 
co and social thought by Bernard Guyon. Other 
scholars have identified the true prototype of Flau- 
bert's Madame Bovary as the wife of the sculptor 
Pradier. 

An excellent edition of Baudelaire’s Letters was 
launched by Cr^pet, which will for the first time 
enable readers to follow the poet's tormented life 
closely and accurately. Mallaime fascinates lovers 
of poetry more than any odier poet; his slim hun- 
dred or so pages of impeccable and mysterious 
verse will soon have inroired a hundred volumes 
of comment. Jacques Scherer, Emilie Noulet, An- 
toine Orliac, and the Australian Gardner Davies 
have contributed the most valuable Mallarm4 items 
this year. 

The Drama. For reasons apparently inexplicable, 
the drama lately produced has been the most bril- 
liant province of French letters. Yet there was nei- 
ther me presence of a stable public nor the atmos- 
phere of prosperity and serenity which are often 
taken to constitute the conditions for a great dra- 
matic age. The cinema and sports lost little of their 
appeal, even though die quality of the former was 
frequently questioned. But the public goes to the 
theaters where plays of literary merit are given 
even more than to tne conventional stages on which 
theater is divorced from literature. The Com^die 
FmnQaise seemed to have triumphed over her 


crisis of three years ago and again was attracting 
good actors and good plays. 

Jean-Louis Barrault is the most superb actor and 
stage manager in Paris; Hebertot and Jouvet have 
scored continued success. Great writers in France 
seem to be proud to write for the stage and strike 
responsive echoes in a wide and understanding 
audience. 

One of the most famous French writers, Mauriac, 
failed to arouse enthusiasm with his Passage du 
Malin, a bitter and venomous play which does not 
appear possible or likely. Montherlant was highly 
praised for his Maitre de Santiago, a fine character- 
study in which the speeches are perhaps overde- 
veloped as a means of revealing character; the se- 
verity of that almost Jansenist drama is in keeping 
with Montherlant's latest evolution as a moralist 
of inner heroism. Montserrat by Robles presented 
a forcible and tense moral dilemma such as often 
faced the Resistance leaders during tlie war. 

Three plays, in a lighter vein, skilfully composed, 
blending drama and humor, and dealing wilh the 
old and ever-new subject of love and infidelity, 
have entertained Parisian audiences; all three make 
excellent reading also and probably will lose little 
in translation. They are TArckipel Lenoir by Sala- 
crou, Lucienne et le Boucher, a tragic farce by 
Marcel Ayme, and the delightful and fanciful com- 
edy Nous Irons d Valparaiso by Marcel Achard. 

Two dramas stand out above the current pro- 
duction as important literary events. One is Partage 
de Midi, which Claudel composed and published 
for only 150 readers over forty years ago. The 
aged poet, now in his eightieth year, has allowed 
the play to be reprinted and staged. It is a superb 
lyrical tragedy of devastating passion, meeting 
with death and frustration, and ending in an exalt- 
ed hymn to God. No greater delineation of love 
has perhaps been achieved since Wagner's Tristan 
and Isolde. 

The otlier play to win almost unanimous acclaim 
and popular success is Sartre’s Les Mains Sales. It 
courageously treats a political theme, that of Com- 
munist fanatical obedience vs. a modem Hamlet 
tormented by the scruples of his conscience, or 
of end and means. The author remains objective 
throughout and, altliough he and his doctrine of 
Existentialism have been branded as enemy No. 1 
by the Communists, he raises the conflict to the 
lofty plane of a moral and psychological debate. 
The play is long, somewhat too voluntary and geo- 
metric in its structure, but represents a masterly 
attempt to bring tlie drama abreast with the grav- 
est preoccupations of our time. Part of the drama 
was published in the United States, and Existen- 
tialism was thoroughly disciossed and weighed in 
the first number of the Yale French Studies, in the 
Spring of 1948. 

The Novel. Masterpieces in fiction are rare in any 
given year, or in any given decade. There were 
few striking new novels in France in 1948, but 
many of good workmanship. La Fille Pauvre by 
Van der Meersch is, along traditional lines, a mov- 
ing story of a factory girl, crushed by adverse fate 
but always firm and delineated with sympathy, 
unlike the heroines of Naturalist fiction. L Accident 
by Armand Hoog is a clever utilization of psycho- 
analysis for fictional pmposes. Les ForSts de la 
Nuit by Jean Louis Curtis presents an objective 
picture of occupied France, drawn with simplicity 
and art. Planite sans Visa by Jean Malaquais is a 
bulky network of several plots, not all convincing, 
reviving the years of German control over the 
South of France. 

In several recent novels, a return to the solid. 
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prosaic fiction of the realistic type, grasping details 
firmly and setting men and women in their envi- 
ronment, is conspicuous. But the most original 
work of fiction is that of the uncoiu’cntional writer 
with a powerful temperament tliat distorts and re- 
creates reality, steeps it in tragedy or in poetry. 
Since the recent disappearance of Bernanos, Jou- 
handeau is the most powerful of llic tragic novel- 
ists. His Essai mr Moi-mcme affords a valuable 
insight into his egotistic and tormented self Pierre- 
Jean Jouve, well-known as a poet obsessed with the 
Christian sense of tragedy, has aroused enthusiasm, 
in France and England, among the happy few, 
with his Aventura de Cathcrim Crachat, a picture 
of hatred, cruelty and pitiful misfortune in a wom- 
an. Neither Sartre nor Camus has published any 
new fiction this year. Maurice Sachs, in his post- 
humous Chroniqm Joyeusc at ScancMcuaa, failed 
to repeat the success of hi.s Huhhat of 1947, 

Among tlic novelists of ourluT g(‘nerutious, 
Proust is again attracting much interest and the 
complete lack of any disciples or iniilaliou of an 
inimitable writer adds to liis stature as one of tlu^ 
giants of French fiction. Mauriac, Remains, and 
Duhamel seem to have nothing valuable to add to 
their former writing of fiction. Maurois, who never 
really counted as a novelist, has a])par<'ntly under- 
stood that his talent lay in the skilful retelling of 
history or in the journalistic writing of liglit moral 
essays. Saint-Exunery's postluinuuis Cif addle is a 
lengthy and rambling series of lyrical n'deetions 
on man, Jiis place, and his duly in this world. It 
should probably not have bccMi published in its 
bulky entirely. Giono returned to literary life with 
an entertaining pican'S(iue story, Hoi sanfi Diver- 
tmement, and a more didaelit' talcs No6. Marc’c*! 
A 3 mi 6 , in Uranus, is one of ihc'. v<‘ry few wrilc'rs 
today who maintain th(^ claims of Ra])elaisian hu- 
mor in a world haunted by fcuir and by tragedy. 

The Essay and Conclusions. Tlu* originality of 
French literature at presetjt lies less in its artistic 
achievement than in its lively ferinentalion. Few 
first-rate poems have ai^iicarca; fiction eschews the 
conventional, smooth path, and repudiates Flau- 
bert as a dangerous master whose example would 
drive the novel into loo neat and well-made a pat- 
tern. Writers seem no longer to aim at eternal 
values; they write for their own tiim^, as Sartre 
asked them to do in a noteworthy article. In so 
doing, they turn literature into a ^'oIuclc for all 
the intense and immediate prcoccaipalions of their 
contemporaries. French writers are constanllv be- 
ing called upon to express their views on politics, 
on international problems, on social and economic 
issues, and they do so with a lofty conception of 
their duties to the public. Their prestige as men 
of letters is enhanced by their active participation 
in the problems of their age. More so than in 
America and Great Britain, they arc the “directors 
of conscience” of the young. 

Hence the most significant part of French liter- 
ary production is tliat which appears in reviews 
and in volumes of essays, difficult to classify \inder 
any given label, but translating into literature, that 
b to say into artistic and dynamic expression, the 
ideas and the beliefs, or quest for beliefs, of our 
contemporaries. Sartre founded with Da\'id Rous- 
set a political group, die Democratic Revolutionary 
Rally (R.D.R. in French initials) which is anti- 
Communist and anti-Capitalist: its aims were in- 
terestingly clarified in les Temps Modernes, No. 36, 
Sept^her, 1948. It may act as a ferment in ren- 
ovating the Left in France and in achieving a syn- 
thesis between revolutionary views (many French- 
men are convinced of the need for some kind of 


revolution) and Socialism which has become timid 
and lifeless lalclv. 

Sartre also pnt)lishcd two romarkal9<j eolh'clions 
of essays, i^itnalions I and U which (‘slahlish him 
as the most iiniiorlant (essayist of his g<*niTation. 
Malraux, who has sided with an opposite parly, 
that of Do Gaullo, has wrilUui on polilics and, own 
more, on art: his two- volume Vsi/rholoffic do VArl 
is rich in pregnant ihougli enigmatic statomonts 
which allcruat(‘ly throw light, and obscurity, on 
the problem of modern art and of a rtmovation of 
humanism. 

Simone de Beauvoir is undoul)l<’dly the heading 
woman of JcUtTS today. In Tour tino Morale de, 
VAmhi^uitf, .she attempted to fornmlale an Exis- 
tentialist olln’e. In La Femmo ot Irs Mythes, she 
wrote a siil)lle and ht41icos(* dclVnse of feminism, 
charaeteri/cd by an iinnu‘nse slort* of anlhroi>ologi- 
eal and .sociological information and by an tmeanny 
insight into the view of woman held by man: the 
latter is ^'igo^(m.sly lak<*n lo task. Finally, in a vol- 
ume VAmvriqua an ]our Ic Jour, she related lior 
American lonr with mor<? liv(‘lin(*ss in p(^reeivmg 
the oonerele, mort‘ sympathy, and more straight- 
forward erilieism of AuuTiea than are iistially dis- 
played by for(‘ign N'isilors. 

Anu)ng the (lalholie essayists of nob*, (Jahriel 
Marc'cl was nni<‘h praised, r(‘nia<l, and diseu.ss(‘d 
on the oeeasion of his r(‘(‘(‘iving the Grand Rrix de 
liiUeralure of lh(‘ French Aeatleiny; and Michel 
Garroiiges published a ktsMi analysis of l‘h(», Nit*- 
lz.st:hoan discuse of our agt\ tin* allempl at .self- 
deifiealicm on the part of man: !m Morale dn 
Stirhonimc, Other inlhu‘!)tial essayists aiv Matirico 
Blanchot, hannltul by tbe probhans of languag(‘ 
and literary t^xt)ressibn; Georg<*s Balailh‘, wbo.se 
paradoxical Ilaino do la J^orsio ehallengtal ibts po- 
etic idols of today; Jean Ranllian, always allraeled 
by .sublhily and oeeasionalh mishal by it, who re- 
vealed a new tjocUc “genius,” Mal<*olin (h^ Ghazal, 
from the Mauritius island. Meuvi Peyre's Les 
(Ukwrations JAttrrairos\ wliu'h propostal a fresh 
view of literary history; Ntdly (.’ormt'au's Physio- 
lof'ic du Homan, Buraturs Los Masyuos utlrat'led 
some alttmlion. 

On the whole, the French lilt'rary outnul of 
1948, in spite of an aento slum)) in the book pub- 
lishing business which bad overexptmtletl since the 
war, was considerable. If llu^ works wliieh appear- 
ed during this yt*ar of crisis laeki‘d stTonily and 
finish, lhe>' were varital, ehallengini!:, ali\'<». France 
seems destined to live in a stat<‘ of crisis, political 
and literary, and even lo <*njoy it. Grisis is doubt- 
le.ss preferable* to stagnation, 'riui eyt‘S' of cultured 
groups in luirope inebuling Grtait Britain, in the 
Near East, in South and even in North America, 
remain fascinated by what, for better or for wor.se, 
in revolt against current morality and in search 
of a new ethics, in rt'brdliou against traditions and 
in the formulation of new phiiosoj^hiral and <!Sthoi- 
ic truths, is being proposc'cl on the Banks of the 
Seine. — ]Ii-;niu Phyuk 

FRENCH OCEANIA. A Fr<‘neh colonial i')Ossession in 
the South Pacific, about midway between Ibti Pan- 
ama Ganal and Australia. Tbe colony eon.sists of 
some ilO i.slands falling into tluj following major 
groiips: Society; Marquesas (480 .sfp mi., pop. 
2,988); Gambicr, 'ruamotu (pop. .*),127); T/CC- 
ward (Ties .sons Ic Vent, pop. 12,44,®)); Au.slral; 
Rapa Islands. Glii^pcrUm, an island 670 iriihis 
southwest of Mexico lias been inehidi'd in 1 ‘Vcnch 
Oceania. Tahiti (600 sq. mi., pop. 24,820 in 1946) 
of the Society group is the main i.sland. 'rolal area: 
1,520 square miles. I’otal population ( 1946 cen- 
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sus): 55,734, of whom 6,385 were Chinese. Cap- 
ital: Papeete (on Tahiti), 12,428 inhabitants in 
1946. French is the official language. 

Production and Trade. The production and export 
of copra and phosphate form the basis of the econ- 
omy. Vanilla beans and mother of pearl are also 
important. CofFee, tobacco, tropical fruits and veg- 
etables, rice, and sugarcane are grown for local 
consumption. Foreign trade (1947): imports val- 
ued at 368,837,000 Pacific francs; exports at 431,- 

598.000 Pacific francs (Pacific franc equals U.S. 
$0,020 since 1946). A total of 205,221 quintals of 
copra valued at 178,049,000 Pacific francs and 
2,083,164 quintals of phosphates valued at 120,- 

896.000 were exported in 1947. Chief imports are 
consumer goods, cotton cloth, machinery, petrole- 
um products, and timber. The United States sup- 
plied 44 percent of all imports in 1947. 

Government. Tlie colony is administered by a gov- 
ernor assisted by a Cabinet, a Privy Council, and a 
Representative Assembly (elected for 5-year term). 
Representation in the National Assembly, ihe 
Council of the Republic, and the Assembly of the 
French Union is made by one deputy to each. Gov- 
ernor: Pierre Maestracci. 

FRENCH SOMALILAND. A French colony in northwest 
Africa, near llie southern end of the Red Sea. Area: 
9,071 square miles. Population (1946 census): 44,- 
800, of whom 1,500 wore Europeans. Capital, Ji- 
buti (10,421 inhabitants). The production of salt 
is the only industry. Gypsum, mica, amethyst, sul- 
fur, and petroleum are said Lo exist. Trade ( 1946 ) : 
imports 216,900,000 CFA francs; exports 38,800,- 
000 CFA francs (CFA franc = 1.70 francs). The 
principal imports are cotton yarns and cotton goods, 
cattle, coal, and sugar. Exports in 1946 included 
coffee, hides, and salt (25,730 metric tons). French 
Somaliland is administered by a governor, assisted 
by an administrative council. The colony is repre- 
sented, in the National Assembly, the Council of 
the Republic, and the Assembly of die French 
Union, Tby one deputy in each. Governor: Paul Si- 
riex. 

FRENCH UNION. According to die French Constitu- 
tion passed on Sept. 29, 1946, and confirmed by 
referendum on Oct. 13, 1946, "the French Union 
consists, on the one hand, of the French Republic 
which comprises Metropolitan France, the overseas 
departments and territories, and on the other hand, 
of the associated territories and states” (Art. 60). 
The central organs are the Presidency (occupied 
by the President of the French Republic), the High 
Council (composed — under the presidency of the 
l^esident of the Union — of a delegation of the 
French government and of the representatives of 
the associated states, accredited to the President 
of the Union. Its function is to assist the govern- 
ment in the general management of the Union), 
and the Assembly (half the members represent 
Metropolitan France and half the members repre- 
sent the overseas departments and territories and 
the associated states). 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A federation of 7 French 
overseas territories, which are listed in die accom- 
panying table. 

Population. Out of the total population of 15,- 

943,000 (1946), 32,044 were Europeans (21,116 
French). The natives are mainly Sudanese Negroes, 
but with strong Hamitic influences in many areas 
of the Sudan and in die Sahara. These elements 
introduced the Moslem faith professed by many of 
the inhabitants in the drier parts of French West 


Africa. Approximately half the population is Mos- 
lem. The soudiern zone, lying in die belt of trop- 
ical rain forests, is largely pagan except where 
Christian missions have made converts. 


Territory Sq. Mi. Pop. (1946) Capital 

Dahomey 43,232 1,458,000 Porto-Novo 

French Guinea 96,886 2,125,000 Conakry 

French Sudan 590,966 3,797,000 Bamako 

Ivory Coast 1^,174 4,056,000 Abidjan 

Mauritania 323,310 497,000 ft 

Niger 499,410 2,168,000 Niamey 

Senegal « 77,790 « 1 ,895,000 « St. Louis 

French West Africa.... 1,815,768 15,943,000 DaJkar 


« Includes Dakar and dependencies, reunited with Senegal 
on July 1, 1946. It is administered by a delegate of the governor 
of Senegal and called the “Delegation of Dakar.” ft The lieu- 
tenant governor of Mauritania resides in St. Louis, SenegaL 

Education. In 1946 there were 832 elementary 
classes with a total of 78,547 students enrofled, 23 ‘ 
secondary, technical, and Moslem schools with 

I, 552 students, and a number of private schools 
with a total of 24,213 students. At Dakar there is 
a normal school for training in die various profes- 
sions, and an institute for the study of African cul- 
ture and languages. 

Production. Agriculture, lumber production, and 
stock raising are the principal economic activities, 
and engage about 96 percent of the population. The 
peanut is die most important agricultural product 
(365,000 tons in 1946), followed by coffee, cocoa, 
palm kernels, peanut oil, and other oil seeds. Min- 
erals include iron ore, manganese, diamonds, and 
gold; however, tiiey nave not been commercially 
exploited. Except for 20 oil mills producing ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons of peanut oil yearly, indus- 
try and manufacture are on a small scale and 
mainly for local consumption. Livestock (1945): 
171,309 camels, 4,533,957 cattle, 459,331 asses, 

II, 140,000 sheep and goats, 179,150 horses, and 
145,566 pigs. 

Foreign Trade. In 1946 imports were valued at 

5.990.770.000 francs — the main items were tex- 
tiles, fuel oil, mechanical implements, foodstuffs, 
and beverages. The value of exports in 1946 totaled 

4.120.592.000 francs — ^the important commodities 
were peanuts, peanut oil, coffee, cocoa, pahn ker- 
nels, gum, dried bananas, and cotton. 

Transportation. In 1945 there were 2,705 miles of 
railway in operation, 11,532 miles of telephone 
hue, and 22,179 miles of telegraph line. A consid- 
erable part of the middle Niger is navigable for 
shallow draft vessels. During 1946 a total of 5,745 
vessels entered and cleared tlie ports of French 
West Africa. Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan-Port Bouet, 
and Cotonu are the chief ports. 

Finance. Tlie general budget for 1947 was esti- 
mated to balance at 5,117,234,000 francs, and the 
estimated local budgets at 3,711,214,000 francs. 

Government. French West Africa consists of 8 ter- 
ritories loosely organized for administrative and 
customs purposes. Its form of government had not 
been foally established to conform with the pro- 
visions of file new French Constitution of October 
1946. The executive head, the Governor Gener^ 
and High Commissioner, who resides at Dakar, is 
assisted by a Government Council and a Grand 
Council. Each of tlie territories is under a governor, 
assisted by a Privy Council and a General Council. 
French West Africa is represented in the French 
legislature by 12 delegates to the National Assem- 
bly and 19 delegates to the Council of the Rep^ub- 
hc. High Commissioner of the French Republic, 
Governor General of French West Africa: Paul 
Richard (appointed February, 1948). 
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GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. A territory of Ecuador con- 
sisting of a group of 13 large and hundreds of small 
volcanic islands in the Pacific Ocean about 600 
miles west from Ecuador. Officially called Archi- 
pelago de Col6n. Chief islands: San Cristobal, 
Santa Maria, Santa Cruz, San Salvador, and Isa- 
bella. Total area: 3,028 square miles. Population: 
2,156 (1941). During World War II, the United 
States maintained air bases on some of the islands; 
efforts to purchase or lease tlie islands failed, how- 
ever, and their possession reverted to Ecuador on 
July 1, 1946. 

GAMBIA. A British Crown colony and protectorate 
in West Africa, extending on both banks of the 
Gambia River for a distance of some 250 miles 
from its mouth. Total area, 4,101 square miles; 
area of colony (comprising Bathurst and %'icinity), 
96 square miles; area of protectorate, 4,005 square 
miles. Population of the colony (1944 census), 21,- 
152; protectorate (1946 census), 223,114. Capital: 
Batimrst, on the Island of St. Mary. Tlic popula- 
tion is predominantly Mohammedan, but there are 
several pagan enclaves in the protectorate. 

Production and Trade. Chief export products 
(1946): groundnuts (valued at £505,859), i^alm 
kernels (valued at £18,587), beeswax, hides, and 
skins. A variety of crops arc i)r()duced for domestic 
consumption. Clothing, agricultural and domestic 
implements, foodstuffs, and niedicint's are import- 
ed. Imports (1946): £949,093; exports £696,292. 

Government. Finance (1946 est.): revenue £616,- 
328: expenditure £545,854; public d(‘bt £38,760. 
Witli the exception of the Island of St. Mary and 
the contiguous district of Kombo St. Mary, Gambia 
is administered as a protectorate. A g<)V(irnor, as- 
sisted by an Executive Council and a Lcmslativc 
Council, heads the administration. In Bathurst, a 
town council was establishc^d in 1946 and a similar 
self-governing body, the Kombo Rural Authority, 
was created on Jan. 1, 1947. Governor: Sir Andrew 
B. Wright (appointed Nov. 21, 1946). 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. An agency of tire 
U.S. Government under the control and direction 
of the Comptroller General of the United States. 
The Office is a part of tlie legislative branch and 
independent of the executive departments. Comp- 
troller General of the United States, Lindsay C. 
Warren; Assistant Comptroller General, Frank L. 
Yates. 

The basic tasks assigned to the Office by Con- 
gress are the independent audit of the financial 
transactions of the Federal Government including 
those of Government corporations; the prescribing 
of forms, systems, and procedures for administra- 
tive appropriation and fund accounting including 
tlie prescribing or approving of systems for inven- 
tory accounting in independent agencies; the set- 
tlement of claims by or against die United States; 
the rendition of legal decisions pertaining to gov- 
ernmental fiscal matters; the conduct of investiga- 
tions relating to the receipt, disbursement, and ap- 
plication of public funds; the maintenance of ac- 
counting controls in connection with appropriation 
and fund accounts; and other related and neces- 
sary functions. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. An institution founded 
m 1902 and incorporated by Act of Congress in 
1903, with the stated object of promoting educa- 
tion wiAin the United States of America without 
mstinction of race, sex, or creed. At the present 
time the work of the Board is confined to the south- 
ern states. The Board is empowered to spend the 


income and the principal of its funds. From the 
time of its establishment until Dec. 31, 1947, its 
expenditures totaled $282, I66,,599. As of Dec. 31, 
1947, its assets amounted to $12,667,903 (not 
including a pledge receivable of $7, 500, 000 from 
The Rockefeller Foundation). 

In 1948 the General Education Board*s program 
included aid toward the folhjwiug general imr- 
poses: general improvemout of teaching and facili- 
ties; promotion of graduate education and research; 
training of youth in tlie fields of businc^ss and tech- 
nology and subjects t(mding to contrilnitc to the 
economic and industrial dovclopinctit of the South, 
improvement of health and community life, and 
improvement of public education. 

Grants illustrative of such purposes are; to five 
Negro institutions comprising Atlanta Uni\'ersity 
Center, for the cmployinoiil of additional faculty 
memlxjrs and/or increases in facailly salaries, a 
total of $1.50, 000; to St. Augusti)K‘'s Colleg**, Ral- 
eigh, N.C., for eonslruction and c<juipmcut of a 
science building, $140,000; to Vanderbilt Univer- 
.sily, Nashville, Tenn., for .slriaigllu-ning the social 
sehmccs, i>rimarily through additional slaff, library 
malerials, aiid support for n^search, $130,000; to 
the Univ(^r.sily of Florida, Cainesvilhs toward the 
dovolopiucnt of research on tlu* graduate level, 
$30,000; to the Regional Council for FAlucalion, 
toward study and pr<‘paralion of a program of 
cooperation among the slalt's in ilut <U‘V(‘lopmcnt 
and sipport of graduate^ prof(‘ssional, and techni- 
cal education on a regional ))asis, $30,000; to the 
National Planning Association, Waslin»gton, D.C., 
toward tho research program of tlui CiOinrnittee of 
the South (concerned with the economic develop- 
ment of the South), $25,000; to the University of 
Georgia, Athens, toward .stipporl of a program for 
regional coordination of eciu(nUion in agricultural 
engineering and vocational agriculture to he undor- 
takon by the SoulluTn Association of Agricultural 
Engineers and Vocational Agri(*nllural hlchicators, 
sponsored by the University, $30,000; to the Ala- 
bama Polytcclmic Institute, Auburn, toward the 
cost of ccniipmcnt for the Human Nutrition Re- 
sejirch Laboratory, $10,868; to Tuskegt'tt Institute, 
Alabama, toward support of the rural life program, 
$70,000; and to the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools toward support of a 
study in elementary education, $30,000. 

Officers: President until June 30, 1048 (retired), 
Raymond B. Fosdick; President from Jxily 1, Ches- 
ter I, Barnard; Vice President and Director, Rob- 
ert D. Calkins; Secretary, William W. Brierlcy; 
Treasurer, Edward Robinson. Offices: 49 West 
49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, Boord on. Successor to the 
United States Board on Georgrnphical Names. The 
Secretary of Interior and dm Board conjointly 
standardize geographic nomenclature for the Fed- 
eral Government. Executive Secretary: Meredith 
F. Burrill. 

The Board on Geographic Names issued dtiring 
the calendar year 1948 a total of 2,161 decisions 
on individual names and standardized more by 
routine procedures without formal individual de- 
cisions. Directions for treatment of geographic 
names in nine separate countries were published, 
and many policy and procedure rulings made that 
were reflected in names and other published ma- 
terial. 

Work on Antarctic names was continued, with 
about 250 names being approved in addition to 
tliose previously published. There was close co- 
operation witli American expeditions to Antarctica 
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during the year. Working arrangements were com- 
pleted with the Canadian Board on Geographical 
Names for exchange of decisions and other infor- 
mation, to the advantage of both Boards. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. Modem civilization is depend- 
ent on the use of large quantities of three natural 
resources; metals and minerals for machines; fuels 
for power and heat; and water for power, irriga- 
tion, industry, and tne home. These resources come 
from the earth, and their most efficient discovery 
and development require a knowledge of geology. 
In the fiscal year 1948 the Geological Survey — as 
it has since its organization in 1879 — ^remained the 
hub of Federal activities relating to the discovery, 
evaluation, development, and conservation of the 
nation’s mineral and water resources. During the 
year considerations of national security kept the 
activities of the Geological Survey focused even 
more intently than before on problems relating to 
the discovery and appraisal of mineral raw mate- 
rials and this work has expanded to tlie limit of 
available facilities. 

Organization. Beginning Jan. 1, 1949, the units 
within the Geological Survey have been renamed 
to conform to the subdivisions of other agencies 
of the Government. The term "Branch,” used for 
many years for the four major units of the Survey, 
has been replaced by "Division” and the smaller 
units, formerly called "Sections,” are now termed 
“Branches.” Exceptions are that the former Atlan- 
tic, Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific "Divi- 
sions” of the Topographic "Branch” become "Re- 
gions” of the Topographic "Division.” 

Funds. During the fiscal year 1948 there was 
available for expenditure by the Geological Survey 
a total of $22,410,915. Of this amount $10,241,443 
was appropriated directly to the Survey and $12,- 
169,472 was made available by other Federal 
agencies, and by States and their political subdivi- 
sions. In addition, $10,995 was allotted from the 
contingent fund of the Department of the Interior 
for miscellaneous expenses. 

Geologic Division. Progress has been maintained in 
all important directions to determine the ultimate 
capacity of this country to produce the mineral raw 
materials required by industry, in the completion 
of the geological map of the United States, and in 
the correlative programs of general research. Geo- 
logical maps are an essential tool in many fields, 
not only in the search for an appraisal of mineral 
and water resources but also in providing informa- 
tion for mineral and mining technology; in land 
classification; in soil conservation and soil sciences; 
in the activities of the national parks; in dam, high- 
way, and other kinds of heavy construction; and 
in military planning. 

Mineral Deposits, Early in the fiscal year 1948 the 
consoHdation of the sections of Metalliferous De- 
posits and Non-metaRiferous Deposits resulted in 
an expanded program of research, geologic map- 
ping, and explorations of mineral deposits. Seventy- 
one projects were active in 37 States. Because of 
the critical need for base metals, 24 of the projects 
dealt with copper, lead, and zinc, and 15 with 
deposits of iron and ferro-alloy minerals, such as 
tungsten, chromite, and manganese. Investigations 
were also continued on mercury, alunite, bentonite, 
fluorspar, magnesite, potash, talc, and granite. Five 
exploratory (fiiUing projects — one each in Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, South Dakota, and New York — 
were undertaken, 3 of which were completed dur- 
ing the year.. 

Geochemical prospecting for mineral deposits 
by chemical studies of soil, vegetation, and water 


was carried on by 6 projects and 10 minor field 
studies. Greatest emphasis was placed on the de- 
velopment of quick analytical tests that may be 
used in the field. Greenhouse experiments on plants 
growing in soils containing known concentrations 
of copper, lead, and zinc were in progress during 
the year. Cooperative work in 10 States was con- 
tinued and 6 projects were under way in ihe Mis- 
souri River Basin. New publications for the year 
embraced a wide range of subjects resulting in 32 
reports available to the public. In addition 15 re- 
ports were prepared for publication by cooperating 
State agencies and 27 reports were published in 
professional and technical journals. 

Fuels. Continuation of the investigations on oil 
and gas resulted in the release of 19 maps and 
charts covering work in Alabama, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. About 17,000 
copies of these and earlier maps and charts were 
sold during the year. In order to increase the dis- 
tribution of maps, field sales offices have been es- 
tablished at Tulsa, Den^^er, Casper, Billings, and 
Los Angeles. The preliminary reports on the inves- 
tigation of Naval Oil Shale Reser\'es 1 and 3 and 
adjoining areas in Colorado were completed. Fur- 
ther fiela investigations were begun in the area 
west of the Naval Reserves. Considerable field data 
were obtained on the distribution and thickness of 
some of the oil-shale beds in Tennessee. 

The definitive reappraisal of the coal reser\'es of 
the United States is one of the most urgent tasks 
confronting the Geological Survey, which was able 
during the fiscal year to make a beginning in this 
detailed examination by a complete study of the 
available data on the coal resources of Montana. 
Field work was continued in Colorado, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

General Geology. Although the rate of general ge- 
ological mapping has continued to increase, nearly 
12,000 fifteen-minute quadrangles remain to be 
mapped before the work covering the entire coun- 
try is complete. To do this job requires the active 
participation of the geological profession and will 
require the enlistment of aid from organizations 
representing tlie mineral industries, universities, 
and State geological surveys. As a first step in such 
planning ^e Survey has prepared, for every State, 
a bibliographical index of all published geologic 
maps, and this information will be brought up-to- 
date periodically. 

In the field of structural geology new concepts 
regarding tiie mechanics and forces involved in 
crustal movements resulted from study in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and in New Eng- 
land. Places where present-day crustal movements 
are suspected were discovered in lie Great Basin 
area of Nevada, western Utah, and southern Cali- 
fornia. Studies in Utah, northern Pennsylvania, and 
eastern Maryland have contributed to a better un- 
derstanding of tlie effect of geologic processes on 
soil genesis. This study resulted in the discovery, 
in a fossil soil in Utah, of a lime-free clay that has 
superior properties for the manufacture of struc- 
tural clay products. 

Geophysics. Geophysical exploration, both aero- 
magnetic and ground surveys, were continued dur- 
ing 1948. A total of 66,400 miles of useful aero- 
magnetic traverse was flown, covering 36,000 
square miles in 7 States and in the Aleutian and 
northern Pacific Islands. Ground surveys were 
made in 9 States, in the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska for determining the extensions of oil sands 
from producing wells, locating ground water, ob- 
taining information on metallic deposits, and meas- 
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urine tie depth and extent of permafrost in AJaska. 

A new type o£ magnetometer was dcsigued ana 
constructed and is undergoing field tests. A new 
seismograph was completed for observation in 
Alaska, in connection with volcanic research. De- 
vices for the orientation of drill cores were de- 
signed for use by field geologists. ^ 

Geochemistry and Petro/ogy. This branch, primarily 
concerned with the application of specialized tech- 
niques of chemistry, pliysics, mineralogy, and pe- 
trology conducted research on a raxiid nictliod tor 
the field determination of zinc, of uranium in low- 
grade material, and for quantitative spot-testing 
tor several other elements. Six major projects rang- 
ing from the study and description of new miner- 
als through comprehensive study of mineral groups 
were carried on as well as many cooperulive proj- 
ects with otlier sections. Three previously unknown 
clay deposits were discovered in Utah. Several hun- 
dred mineral determinations wore made during Lho 
year for Survey geologists, ranging from the mind 
determination of specimens to complete chemical 
analyses. . , , ^ i 

To keep pace with the expanding work of the 
Geological Survey a number of the modem tools 
of research have been ordered and will soon be 
put into use. These include an electron inicmscoia', 
a mass spectrograph, a phy.sical laboratory lor de- 
termining physical properties of rocks and min- 
erals, a microchemical laboratory, and facilities for 
conducting a program on radioactive age cletcnni- 
nations and research on methods for the delcrmina- 
tion of radioactive materials. 

Paleontology and Steatigraphy, The branch has con- 
tinued to sui>port the work of the economic geolo- 
gists by identifying and correlating strata by means 
of fossils, making numerous cxiuniuations of ma- 
terials submitted by field geologists and consulting 
with field parties on the ground. Studies have boon 
made of the Woodbine formation of Texas, Jurassic 
faunas of the western interior region and Alaska, 
the floras of late Cretaceous and early Tertiary 
rocks of the West, tire echinoid faunas of the east- 
ern United States, foraminiferal faunas of various 
regions, the stratigraphy and conodont faunas of 
the black shales of the East and the invertebrates 
of the fossil faunas of the Canal Zone. Most of 
these investigations are long-range projects, and 
many will be continued beyond the end of the 
year. 

Engineering Geology, Mapping projects active dur- 
ing 1948 were in cooperation with tlic con.struction 
work of the Bureau of Reclamation in North Da- 
kota, Kansas, and central Utah, and witli the Unit- 
ed States Engineers’ Lower Monumental dam site 
on the Snake River in Utah and the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority’s dam site and tunnel 
sites. Studies of construction materials include a 
map and report on the sand and gravel of Wyo- 
ming, and in several counties in Kansas and in 
Colora(3o. Areas in the States of Colorado and Utah 
where landslides occur frequently were mapped 
in detail. A geological dictionary for engineers was 
compiled during the year. 

Military Geofogy. Nine major reports and 36 
shorter reports were completed during the year. 
One of these. Technical Manual 5-254 Miliianj 
Geology, will be published by the Adjutant Cen- 
tal’s Office, United States Army, for use as a guide 
in training or operations involving the application 
of geolo^ to military problems. The other reports 
deal wifli terrain analysis, construction materials, 
water supply, aiiffield sites, construction of under- 
ground installations, permanently frozen ground, 
and mineral resources. Projects were carried on at 


Fort Bcnning, Ga., Japan, Okinawa, Palau, Gnar 
Bikini, and Alaska. Many oi these* projects we: 
complete^cl and tlu^ ri'.ports on them are* Ix'ing pr 
Xiaretl. One. geologist was assigned to 'lask For< 
30, a U.S. Navy Anlaretie M\pe(iiti(»n. 

Investigations in Alaska, 'I’luJ d(*tails for Ion; 
range, geologic mapping in Alaska wviv d<'v<*l()p( 
during llio y(‘ar; and projec’ts gt'ured to this plai 
niug and carried-cu'cr projc'cts from lh<^ prevloi 
year oonstitutod the. Alaskan program, ’rhe wo: 
included investigations of nx’lals, non-m<‘lals, eoc 
petroleum and trace elcantmts, and snecaal atttaitic 
was given to projiH’ls more apt to aid in shorl ranj 
territorial dcvijloiutnnl. 

Work in other American Republics, 'rin* other Aiiie 
ican r(‘public‘S coojx'raled with tlx* Cieologieal Sn 
vey by famishing funds and naliv<' geologists • 
iis.sist in carrying on ihe work. As a o! ihei 

investigations, joint n*]xx‘ts wen* pn pared wi! 
maps eonlaniing liilingnal l<*g,ends. 'i’he r<por 
published daring the. year covered sneii subjee 
a.s; Tungsten investigations in Arg<‘nlina; ni<'la 
cobalt niauganese-ox!(I<‘ (I<‘p<»sils, and inanganc! 
and iron deposits in Hva/il; tin* mineral depo.sits i 
Central Amerusi; lh<! nxTenry and lnn.i'st<*n dt'jx) 
its in Chile; the mineral diposils of (:oloml)ia, ai 
llic manganese deposits of Costa IticM; the (hr 
mile, manganese, and tungsten deposits of CJnh 
tlx? mineral deposits and ahiminoii.s lateralie soi 
of the Dominican Repnhlie and Haiti; the voleai 
Sangay in Ecuador; llu* (iuieksilv<‘r, lead, /.in 
and coppin* of P(*rn; and a mnnln‘r ()f projects co 
ering scv<aal mineral eoniinodilies in Me\ie*i). 

Topographic Division. With tlx* moth’rn nx‘lho< 
and increased jirodiK-tiou allord(*d thronj'Ji tlx* n, 
of aerial i>hotog,raphy. tlx* (Jeologii'al Sur\<*y h 
X)rodiuiC<l more maps during the past year than 
any eorn.'spoixliug ix^riod in its history. ’l‘hcj d 
maud for maps by (Jovernnx^nl and Stale ag<mei 
and privalo concerns conliniu‘S to iut'reast? in V( 
mne. To mct?l these ne(xls, plans have* luvm mac 
for the aeccleraUou ol* mapping oii»Tali(»us whic* 
if adcquulely {inanec‘d, would ac'eompllsh eoi 
plolo. coverage? of the United State's in appro 
niately 20 years. 

Geodesy and Control Surveys, During the y<*ar ll 
newly reorganize'd branch prtipared in.stru(*ti( 
manuals, c'ori(hiet(‘cl projejels in new eonlr(>b.snrV( 
methods, and inspee'te'd current: eonlroI-surv< 
projects. Information from all available? .source's f 
application in control for mapping was eolh'cle 
The d(*vt‘lopi»ienl of an <'lcetrit*al eh?viee' for ai 
juslment ejf survew nets was cimiplett'd and it 
now in use for atlju.simcnt of IcNa'lin?!: and Iran.' 
traverse nc'ts. A neiw vacuum c*liamlx?r has be.’K 
procurcjcl, making it possible to calibrate? preei 
altimeters in sets of six. ’(’wo new instnmx'uts th 
measure eslevation continuon.sly in an antomol)! 
or trailer have received cxlensi^x? fi<‘ld t<*sts. '11 
use of shoran and olber eleu'tronie nxjlhods of p 
sition determination are Ixiiug obse'rv<‘d as possih 
meaas to establish horizontal control for niai>pin 
Phofogrammefry. New designs for plotting iuslr 
menls were pre^pared and ju‘w adaplalions ai 
combinations of photogranunclruj e‘(piipnx?nt ai 
technique havej beem n.S(?d as a basis lor the desij 
of more accurate plotting instruments. New pk 
ting inslrumenls liuvo Ixjon d(\signt‘d and ollx. 
are being manufactured and plaeicd in use. Wo 
has also been staried on the cle?sign and manufa 
ture of a near dislortiou-freo plioloy.iapbie? lt?i 
which, if successfully ae/eoinplishcd, will have 
marked influence on all maiiping ae‘liviti<?.s, A 
proximately 35,000 scpiare miles of n<JW phot 
graphs were contracted for during the year ai 
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photographs of nearly 50,000 square miles were 
delivered on contracts placed in previous years. 

Topographic Surveys. Technical instructions cov- 
ering four new procedures or changes in treatment 
of map features were issued and others are in prog- 
ress. Bulletin 788, Topographic Instructions, issued 
in 1928, was reviewed and an appraisal citing the 
technical memorandums required to cover changes 
in procedure since the original date of publication 
was issued. A revision of Bulletin 788 is in prog- 
ress. New stadia reduction tables and a field note- 
book for supplemental control surveys were de- 
signed and issued. 

Cartography and Map Editing. In the past year 345 
new topographic maps were edited and published 
and in addition, 450 maps, the stock of which had 
been exhausted, were reprinted. A total of 120 
maps for 26 professional papers, bulletins, and 
water-supply papers were examined. The editing 
and printing of military maps for civil use was in- 
stituted. Included in the totals listed above were 6 
new topographic maps of this type and approxi- 
mately 70 of the reprint CToup. 

The drafting, editing, and reproduction of stand- 
ard topographic maps compiled by other agencies 
in compliance with our current distribution policies 
was inaugurated. A style and symbol sheet was de- 
veloped during the year in collaboration with 
other Federal map-making agencies to insure uni- 
formity in the use of symbols and in format. Speci- 
fications were developed for Ae production of 
maps at the scale of 1:500,000. Division represen- 
tation was supplied for the interagency committee 
on symbolization of topographic maps of the Joint 
Mapping and Photography Committee. 

Map Information Office. The growth of the Map 
Information Ofiice as a central source of informa- 
tion regarding maps, aerial photographs, and con- 
trol surveys has exceeded all expectations. This is 
shown by the fact that the volume of correspond- 
ence regarding these maps increased more than 
113 percent in 1948 over the previous year. The 
principal users of this service have been engineers 
and geologists in highway planning, oil research, 
and industrial development projects. This ofiice 
also provided technical data for use in connection 
with drainage, flood control, irrigation, water sup- 
plies, hydroelectric, television and radio broadcast- 
ing, and transportation projects. Numerous re- 
quests were received from educational institutions 
for mapping and surveying data. 

During die year this office continued to maintain 
and further augment information regarding all 
published or otherwise available topographic and 
planimetric maps, aerial photography, aerial mo- 
saics or photo maps, geodetic control, and data 
pertaining to work in progress and new schedules 
of the various Federal agencies interested in sur- 
veying, mapping, and photogrammetry. 

Compilation of two new status of topographic 
mapping indexes was completed. These indexes 
evaluate topographic map coverage in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Panama. 
One index shows map scales of one inch to tlie mile 
or larger, the other shows only reconnaissance 
maps at smaller scales. Publication of these maps 
is scheduled for early in 1949. 

Also in preparation is a new edition of Map Col- 
lections in the District of Columbia. This publica- 
tion briefly describes the map collections of Gov- 
ernment and district agencies as well as some pri- 
vate collections, and will be printed during 1949, 

Compilation of the first edition of two new in- 
dexes showing the status of geodetic control was 
completed and forwarded for reproduction. These 


indexes will show horizontal and vertical control 
by the Geological Survey and other agencies, and 
will be available early in 1949. 

The third edition of the status of aerial photog- 
raphy in the United States was compiled and pub- 
lished. This issue shows available primary photog- 
raphy, additional coverage in areas photographed 
more than once, and new projects under way — aU 
as reported by Federal agencies, numerous State 
agencies, and commercial concerns. A supplemen- 
tary series of small State maps showing all the 
aerial photographic holdings of the Survey, scales, 
dates, lens focal lengths, and project symbols were 
completed. While this is not a regular publication 
issue, copies are available under certain conditions 
to interested users. 

Other major items now available from the Map 
Information Office through arrangements initiated 
or augmented during the year include photographic 
or photostatic copies of map manuscripts and other 
official records as well as reproductions from aerial 
film held by the Survey. Four division laboratories 
have been equipped and staffed to meet the de- 
mand for tliis type of material. 

The office has continued to serve as a central 
clearing point where any agency contemplating 
new surveying, mapping, or photogrammetric proj- 
ects can learn of similar existing or contemplated 
work in tlieir area of interest, tlius preventing un- 
necessary duplication or overlapping of mapping 
activities. It also acted for the Survey on a com- 
mittee of representatives of all Government agen- 
cies which procure and use aerial photography for 
mapping or related cartographic purposes. One 
of the major accomplishments during the year was 
the establishment of uniform prices for aerial 
photographic reproductions sold by Federal agen- 
cies. The sale of aerial photographic prints during 
the year increased nearly threefold. 

A continuing interest was shown by foreign engi- 
neers in the Geological Survey methods of mapping 
and visitors were entertained from China, Siam, 
India, New Zealand, New South Wales, Switzer- 
land, France, Holland, Turkey, Liberia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Chile, Mexico, and Canada. 

Special Map Projects. Eight sheets of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World were published or were 
in the process of publication at the end of the year. 
Preparation of the Transportation Map of the Unit- 
ed States, scale 1:250,000, for the Public Roads 
Administration was in progress. Sheets of these 
maps for West Virginia, Nevada, Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia were in various stages of reproduction, and 
Alabama and Louisiana were transmitted for re- 
production. Those for Indiana, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, and Kentucky were in various stages of com- 
pilation. New series of State base maps for Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Mississippi were in 
progress of compilation, and those for Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wyoming, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware were in various 
stages of reproduction. 

A cartographic program for the publication of 
two general-purpose maps of Puerto Rico, scales 
1:120,000 and 1:240,000, was undertaken for the 
insular government. Another program, also for this 
government, involves the publication of a special 
edition of the 1:30,000 scale quadrangle maps of 
Ae island, emphasizing poutical subdivisions. 
These maps are being prepared for use in the cen- 
sus of 1950. 

Trimetrogon Mapping. The trimetrogon method of 
mapping and charting was continued for the U.S. 
Air Force. The maintenance of adequate world 
coverage of aeronautical charts is a part of the 
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work of this branch which also reviews and cyaln- 
ates and, if necessary, revises or coinpik's charts 
by phologrammetry. The branch also maintains the 
only world-wide reference lihrury of trinuilrogon 
photographs. During the year the branch <’f«n- 
pleted more than 850,000 sciuare. miles of now 
compilation and revised over 1 million sttuarc mik's 
of charts and more than 450,000 sciuarc inilos of 
cartographic compilation. This charting c’ov('rs 
practicaUy every part of the world. Spcc'ial photo- 
mosaics were prepared for use by the U.S. Navy 
Task Force operating in Antarclic n*gions, and the 
compilation of Antarctic aerial pholograplu' is now 
in progress. 

Mapping Accomplishments, During the year lopo- 
raphic mapping was carried on in 38 Statics, Afas- 
a, and Puerto Rico. Coop<^rativc projects wen? 
conducted with 18 Statens and with the "IVnn<iss<‘C 
Valley Authority. The nuipijing of 46*7 (ina(lrangl<‘S 
was completed and mapping was in process on 250 
additional quadrangles. In addition, work on 1,40! 
quadrangles prior to actual mapping was in prog- 
ress. In addition mapping was complete, 'd for 14 
posts, camps, and stations on a cooperative basis 
with the military dcpartnicnts. Tlie annis co\’t*r(*d 
approximately 52 fiftcon-minuto cpiiulrangh'S. 

Water Resources Division. M^at(T iS One of a f<^VV 
natural resources that arc r<‘newal)I<‘. WIu'u a 
known dei)()sit of (uir minerals and iniiUTJil fnc4s 
is used up, wo must cither find ik'av deposits or 
turn to the development of low-gracl<^ or U'ss valu- 
able deposits. Howc'vi'r, \vatt*r is constantly b(‘iug 
replenished in the c'ouliniions opi'ralioti of llu' hy- 
drologic cycle — ^walcr transfoniu^d from the .s<‘a 
iuid the land to vapor in the air, and then pre<4]n- 
tated back upon llm earth. Only by k<’(‘ping nu*- 
ords of the never-ending changes in our water sup- 
plies can we know wliat our water resonret^s ar<‘ 
and what they can be used for. As the limit of a 
water supply is approadu^d, the demand for r<»- 
liable data becomes more insistent. The importmiee 
of this work is recognized when we consider llu» 
number of cooperative projects carricid on with 
more than a score of Federal agencies and with 50 
State and Territorial governments. 

In 1948 this work was concluct<*d from inon; 
than 100 field offices whidi maintained close con- 
tacts with State, immieipal, and F<*d<*ral officials. 
These offices are also local .souro<\s of information 
as to available water resources, lluct nations of the 
water table, and the choniic'al and physical qual- 
ity of surface and ground waters. 

Svrface Water, There has been a steady increase 
during the year in demands from many sources 
for surface-water information, and at the end of 
the fiscal year about 6,000 gaging stations were in 
operation. Laboratories ana shop equipment for 
the development and improvement of equipment 
for stream measurement were expanded. This in- 
cluded a special type of snow-mobile, for winter 
observations in remote mountain areas, which was 
developed and constructed in cooperation with tlic 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Progress was made in cooperating with dm Pub- 
lic Roads Administration and various State high- 
way departments on bettor utilization of stxcam- 
flow records in hydraulic and hydrologic problems 
connected witih highway structures. Rescaroli has 
been carried on in the field of indirect measure- 
ments of stream-fiow in efforts to improve the ac- 
curacy of determination of peak discharges. A 
comprehensive study and report of the record- 
breaking 1948 Columbia River flood will be com- 
pleted during tliis year. 

Ground Water, It is the purpose of ground-water 


investigations to drfiur the loeutiou, areal extent, 
mul ihiekiu'ss of m.djiv.nr.n,! H'servoirs and to 
d<?terniiue the* amount ol water that is stored and 
can 1)0 eoononhi’ally iero\ere<l iroin them. These 
iuve.stigaiions iu\oh(* iHjIloetiou of \\(41 data, gco- 
logieal'.stmlu’S. l<‘st dnlliug and pmniiing, and geo* 
phy.si<‘al .surveys. Some n{ the impurlaut studios 
coinple{(‘d during tlie year were: In the I'li'dinont 
area of North Carolina statisti<-al studies of the 
faelons rt'latiug to the yield of w<41s showed that 
topograidue loeutiou is of gri’.it nni'i-vl.uiee, and 
the ro.sults of the studies, whic’h are .ipidieahlc over 
the entire Piedmont area from .southern remisyl- 
vauia to Alabama, make possible mon’ «41'eetive lo- 
eatious of .su<'e(*s.stul W(4I siliss; in Mu’higan a .study 
of miiio-clrainagi* problc-ins l.iiil the* loundatum for 
attack on similar problems <4s<*whc'n'; e(jmpl<*Hon 
of the inl<*usiv<‘ phascss ot a eouqireheusive inv(*.sli. 
gatiou of water ri‘sourees in stmth<*ast«Tu Florida 
made availal>h' a large* mass of data, mueh of which 
is applieahh* to ollu'r eoastal areas whc’rc* .scsi water 
is eoutaniiualim'. ground watei. 

Durinj* the vcmi nearly 4lH) proie(‘ls wt*r<‘ (’urriccl 
on in nearly <‘V(*ry Slate and 'IVrrilory. N(*arly 250 
formal remort.s of \*ariou?! kinds were prep;in*d and 
.se.v<*ral Uiou.sand r<‘citu‘sts lor information on 
grouud-waUu* eonditious wc'rc* au.s\ver<*d. 

Quality of Water, Pure* water doe.s not (*xisl‘ in 
nature. FiV<*ry drop of rain water <’an*ies dust, pol- 
len, .smoke, and th<^ almo.splu*iie g.is<*s. Because 
vval(*r is a powt'rftd solvent, tin* rain \vat<*r numiug 
over nnks and p(*reolating lluongh the soil gathm 
mon* and more mimu’al malli'r in .solution. 'Ito 
(li.s.solv<*<l matter, or su.st)end<‘<l matter <*arried by 
the water, i.s of primary importanc’i* in tl<‘termimug 
lh(‘ snilabilily of tlu* vvater for many nsi'.s. Duritig 
MMiS. I7,r>0(i ,samph*s of water \v<‘re analyzed in 
Uie 12 laboratories of tin* (J<‘(»logieal Survey, in 
Washington and in th<* (i<4d, luhlitig to the growing 
slorehousi* of information on the (dienueal com- 
position of the Nation s watc*r r<'sour<*<*s, 

(!!oopi‘r:t(iou in the.se iuv<*stigations was curried 
on with tlu* Stales of Virginia. Nortli Carolina, 
South (hirolina, (h*orgia, Ikumsylvania, Florida, 
Arkan.sa.s, Texa.s, Oklahoma, Ohio, low.i, N(‘w Mex- 
ico, and Colorado, 'I'lu* imixirlanei* of the large 
quanlilie,s of sediim'ut trau.sporit*d by rivims be- 
comes appanuil \vh<‘u <*on.siiI<*red with lh<*. increas- 
ing <k‘mancl for large dams to imiujund vvater for 
irrigation, po\v(*r dm'elopm(*ut, ami indu.strial use, 
a.s this .sedinu'ut is dropp(*d in tin* reS(‘rvoir.s cre- 
ated by I'lie dam.s. More than 80,00(1 samples wore 
analyzed (or sedun<‘nt eonlenl during llie year, 

Missouri River Basin, The eoortlinat<‘d projects of 
dm Bureau of Reclamation and tin* Corp,s of Kugi- 
ncors, Department of thi^ Army, lor lh<* develop- 
ment of the Mi.s.souri River Basin r(*<iuir(* (>xten.sive 
water invesligalion.s, which art^ generally conduct- 
ed in cooperation with .Statt‘s and rmniicipalitias. 
These inv<*stigations w(*r(‘ supplemenlc<l by the 
operations of 105 si rt‘ain- gaging stations; by stud- 
ios in the vicinity of 33 nfclamulion xinits, related 
to ground-water suppli<?s or conditions that may 
result from reservoir coxi.slnu‘tion and irrigation; 
by 40,200 mciisiiroinents of scclinunit et)nlcnt at 
48 stations; by 2, .500 chemical analyses; and by 
Iiydrologic studies related to nropo.sea plans of de- 
velopment, The information obtained through these 
investigations is furnished to tlu^ above agencies. 

Interstate Compacts and International Treaties. In- 
terstate compacts for division between Slates of 
waters of interstate streanw, wJiich require the 
Geologiciil Survey to cstablisli and operate gaging 
stations, arc now in effect in Colorado River ( Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nc- 
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vada, California); Belle Fourche River (Wyoming, 
South Dakota); Republican River (Nebraska, Kan- 
sas); Rio Grande (Colorado, New Mexico, Texas); 
and Costilla Creek (Colorado, New Mexico). Simi- 
lar compacts are in progress of negotiation for Ar- 
kansas River (Colorado, Kansas) and Bear River 
(Idaho, Utah). 

International problems related to water are in- 
creasing. The Geological Survey, using funds trans- 
ferred by the State Department, makes the water- 
resources investigations along the Canadian bound- 
ary that are required by orders issued by the 
International Joint Commission, United States and 
Canada, under the treaty of Jan. 11, 1909. 

In addition to these continuing investigations 
needed for dh'ision and control of waters along the 
international boundary, several special investiga- 
tions were made in 1948 in connection with ref- 
erences before the Commission, particularly those 
relating to the Columbia River Basin, Sage Creek, 
Mont., Waterton and Belly Rivers, and Souris and 
Red Rivers. The Geological Survey, through agree- 
ment with the State Department, has continuing 
obligations for obtaining water-resources informa- 
tion along the Mexican boundary as required by 
the Mexican Water Treaty of 1944. Members of 
the Geological Survey serve on several interna- 
tional engineering boards. 

Conservation Division, Under delegation of author- 
ity from the Director of the Geological Survey the 
branch classifies public lands of the United States 
as to mineral and water resources and under au- 
ihority delegated by die Secretary of the Interior 
it supervises mineral recovery operations under 
leases, permits, and licenses on public, acquired, 
Indian, and Naval petroleum reserve lands. The 
staflF makes field surveys; prepares maps and re- 
ports dealmg with water power, fuels, minerals, 
and chemicals; and supervises mining and drilling 
methods essential to the conservation of, and eco- 
nomical and safe production of, coal, oil, gas, and 
odier minerals. 

Mineral ClassiHeation. All phases of the service 
rendered by die Mineral Classification Branch were 
maintainedf at a gready accelerated pace in 1948. 
In all, nearly 29,000 cases ( an increase of 76 per- 
cent) involving the disposal of public lands and 
the determination of the mineral character of such 
lands were acted on during die year. In addition 
the branch prepared determinations of the poten- 
tialities for fissionable source material on 3,715 
parcels of land in practically every State and pos- 
session. Investigations were conducted from field 
headquarters in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, California, New Mexico, and Oklahoma prec- 
edent to public-land and mineral-leasing law in- 
vestigations, resulting in numerous maps and re- 
ports for official use; a published map on die areal 
and structural geology of die Mush Creek area, 
Weston County, Wyo.; and the completion of simi- 
lar maps on several areas in Montana. 

Oil and Gas, At the end of the fiscal year nearly 
13,500 oil and gas properties were under supervi- 
sion, aggregating nearly 11 million acres in 22 
States and Alaska. This represents an increase of 
23 percent in the number of properties and 32 per- 
cent in acreage since die close of the last fiscal year. 
Oil and gas production of about 76 million barrels 
from some 7,500 producing wells rendered a roy- 
alty return of $20,834,000 to the United States. 
Approval of 41 new plans for unitization of oil 
and gas operations involving Federal land brought 
the total of such plans to 163, covering 2,366,000 
acres. Supervision of oil and gas leases on Indian 
lands, covering 5,913 leaseholds in 12 States, and 


containing 4,574 producing wells, returned annual 
revenues in royalties, rentals, and bonuses amount- 
ing to $7,609,000. Supervised operations on Army 
and Navy leases brought in additional revenues of 
$1,393,000. 

IVafer and Power. Field work to determine water 
and power resources included topographic surveys 
of 3 dam sites, 26 square miles of reser\^oir sites, 
and 200 linear miles of river channel surveys; su- 
pervision of construction and operation of 159 
power projects under license with the Federal 
Power Commission; 263 projects under permit or 
grant from the Department of the Interior; and 
173 in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. Classification of lands decreased slightly the 
average of power-site reserves in 23 States and 
Alaska, leaving 6,768,997 acres in these reserves. 
Published maps covered 1,640 miles of channel of 
14 rivers, 43 square miles of reserv’oir sites, and 
37 dam sites. 

Mine Supervision. This involves the supervision of 
prospecting and producing such minerals as coal, 
potash, lead, zinc, sodium, phosphate, etc. There 
were under supervision at the end of the year 956 
properties — 607 on public domain, 256 on Indian, 
ana 84 on acquired lands. The minerals produced 
under Geological Survey supervision during the 
year were valued at nearly $86 million and the roy- 
alties therefrom amounted to $2,794,000. About 97 
percent (more than 1 million tons Kj>0 equivalent) 
of tlie national output of potash salts was produced 
from leased Government lands in California and 
New Mexico. In all, more tlian 30 minerals or min- 
eral products were produced under the supervision 
of the Geological Sur\’ey during the year. 

Publications. During the year 75 manuscripts 
were sent to the printer, and 61 publications were 
issued. A total of 264 new maps were printed, in- 
cluding 188 multicolor topographic maps, 10 index 
maps, 19 preliminary geologic maps, and 22 special 
maps. Reprints were made of 364 maps, resulting 
in the delivery of nearly 2 million copies of new 
and reprinted maps. 

The Division or Distribution received a total of 
3,907 publications (maps and reports) during the 
year, and in addition 3,021 Army maps were 
turned over to the Geological Survey. The division 
distributed 104,928 books and pamplilets, 2,992 
folios, and 1,054,720 maps, a total of 1,162,640. 
Total net receipts from the sale of maps and folios 
were $154,439, representing approximately 70,000 
sales. — Chau^ier L. Cooper 

GEORGIA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 59,265 sq. 
mi. Population; (July 1, 1948) 3,128,000, com- 
pared witii (1940 census) 3,123,723. Chid city: 
Atlanta (capital), 302,288 inhabitants in 1940. See 
Agriculture, Education, Minerals and Metals, 
Schools, Univebsiiies and Colleges, Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $151,516,000; total ex- 
penditure, $141,791,000. 

Elections. Truman won the State's 12 electoral 
votes by gaining a popular majority over Thur- 
mond, Dewey, and other candidates. Herman Tal- 
madge, Democrat, won the governorship, contested 
since the deaih of his father as governor-elect in 
late 1946. Incumbent Democratic Senator Richard 
B. Russell was reelected without opposition, and all 
10 seats in the lower house remained Democratic. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Melvin E. Thompson: 
Lieut. Governor, (Vacancy); Secretary of State, 
Ben W. Fortson, Jr.; Attorney General, Eugene 
Cook; State Treasurer, George B. Hamilton; State 
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Auditor, B. E. Thrasher, Jr,; Comptroller Gcncrtil, 
Zach Cravey. 

GEORGIA WARM SPRINGS FOUNDATION. A medical 
institution founded by Franklin D. liooscN'clt, in 
1927, for the study and treatment of the tiftcr- 
eHccts of infantile paralysis and for tlie disscjnina- 
tion of observations and methods of f»roved merit 
resulting from its work. It is located at Warm 
Springs, in west-central Georgia. Palionts are ad- 
mitted only after the disease has passed the acute 
state. Over 800 were treatcjd during 1948. 

No profit is derived from patients. Although 
some pay part of the cost of treatment, no one is 
refused admission for lack of funds. The institution 
is financed primarily by grants from "I’he National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis which condu(^Ls 
an annual Fund Haisixig Campaign including llic 
March of Dimes. Officers ; President and Tr<*usur(ir, 
Basil O'Connor; E.xcciilivc Secrelary, Hayinoud II. 
Taylor; Medical Director of tlio li()s]iila! slalf, C. K. 
Irwin, M.D. Chief office of Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation; 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y, 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The year 1948 lent itself to 
commemorative events which iIk* German wmrld 
of letters marked in such a way that characU‘rislie 
literary trcmcls came to light. A glimpse of hone 
was injectod into a dismal pielure and a c(ksuicjiK)U- 
tan strain admitted through a narrow door, since 
tile ideas of reevalualion and rccons I ruction 
emerged stronger and stronger fnmi tlic writers’ 
minds. 

The Kovoliition of 1848 was reviewed as an uii- 
succc.ssful and unfinisliod attempt which phunul 
the present generation before challenging task 
of completing a movement that failed a hundred 
years ago, Addresses po.ssessing documentary value 
that centered aroimcl this ihomo. inclu<lcd; Frit/, 
von Unruh, Rede an die Dautschenf deliv(ir<‘d and 
published at Frankfurt am Main; Friexlrieh Mei- 
nockc, 1848 Eine Scikulatbclrachtung; E. Kaehcr, 
Berlin 18>i8; a collection of pamphlets and poems 
entitled GeM^e Frcihait, pcnsonlicJie Freihcit, 
with die meaningful subtitle Bekanntim und Ruf 
dcs gaisNgeti Bedim, 

In Vienna Rudolf Kissling interpreted copiously 
Die Revolution im Kaisertum Ocsterrcich 1848- 
184Q, (2 vols. with plates and maps.) Not a single 
periodical failed to devote a special numbe^r to the 
reinterpretation of historical, cultural, and litcriiry 
events of 1848. 

Anotlier commemoration went back to the year 
1248 when the cornerstone of the Cathechal of 
Cologne was laid. For this seventh centenary die 
resent scene of devastation formed frame and 
ackground. The damaged spires that rise above 
the ruined city sen'ed as a reminder that past and 
present are closely connected and diat tlic new can 
only spring from a deeply roott'd foundation. This 
strange combination of beauty, grandeur, and dev- 
astation inspired sucli works as: Heinrich Liitzeler, 
Der Kolner Dom in der deutschen Geu9tesge- 
sfihichte, published in a scries of academic treatises 
at Bonn; Hermann Claasen, Gesang im Feuerofen: 
Reste einer cdten deutschen Stadt, a picture book 
with text, published at Dusseldorf, a beautiful pub- 
lication with superb photographs. Representative 
in its very tide is an article *Teier in wunder Stadt, 
700 Jahre Kolner Dom,” printed in the periodical 
Die Brilcke, 

Conmicmorations in an atmosphere of ruins may 
be indicative on one hand of an attitude of accept- 
ance and resignation, may on the other hand lead 
to a glorification of the past; if, however, a retro- 


spective mind is anxious to r<‘\'iow and render ac- 
count, oritu'al writings r<*snlt. Mai»y of the 1948 
publications warn dominated liy a conscious will 
to bridge t*xi.sling gaps both in lime and space. 

A.S in preei'cling y**ars, llu* tnaid was away from 
the big tome lo llw booklet, from the es.say to the 
pamphl(4, from llu' epic lo the lyric'al poem; brief 
forms being botl<'r suited lo give expression to the 
tension aiul anxi(‘ty (»f an unei'rlain era. Conse- 
cpienlly the series of essays and radio talks, the 
lyrical anthology, the. iMjriodii'al, and line literary 
almanac have all grown in imjiorlaneo, and are 
again a ehvar iiulk*ati(m of tin; currents of this age. 
I0vt‘u the titles ar<‘ suggest ivi*: Erbc und /Atkmft, 
Dcr Anfang, and Rrshinung und iKusIdirh 

It is strangely paradoxical that, g(;ographically 
siX'aking, it is as correct lo talk of a couliuuously 
cfwindling as it is to talk of a sUsulily c.\panding 
area. We do not find a eoinpaet national mut, but 
ratlier a group of islands s(*attered o\ <*r a wide area 
within and wilhoul lh<; bouudaru's of Europe. 
VMule Sweden, Holland, and Swil/t'rland oonlinuc 
to be firmly t‘stablished as inijuirlant coiiters of 
German publications, former oulslamling centers 
such as Kimigslx^rg juul bn‘slan in E.isiern Ger- 
many have ]U’a<5tieally ceased lo e.\isl. 

In contrast lo this, rep<als from Austria and 
Western G<*rm:my sliow that a remarkalde im- 
I)roveinenl in <iuanlily and ev<‘n in (|ualily has been 
achieved, (ierman Ul<'rary aelivilifs havi* taken 
pheo in i)raelleally all t‘orncrs of llut gloln^. Con- 
Uicts wore establislu'd and r<H‘stablis! ujd hetween 
intelleeluals insuht and outsiefi^ of (huTnany, bo- 
lvv(H!n emigres and llu' so-ealh'd inner cmigralion, 
belwetju the old and llus young. 

I’he dtsan of (i(*rman bisloritms Fri(‘drieh Moi- 
iiecke was mack* an honorary uu‘mb(*r of tin*. Amer- 
ican IJislorical Association- -tin* first since Theodor 
Mommsen; Frit/ vou Unruh re.e(*ivcd both the 
plaque of tin*, ratilskirehe and the Gotilho pri/o of 
the city of Frankfurt on his first visit to his native 
country; Paul Ilindomilh r(*eeiv<»d the honorary de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the University of Frankfurt 

The uiunes of literary awards as well as of tlie 
rccipie.nts of such prizes point Lo a clecjidtid change 
in literary approach. UerlxTt Eiilcnberg — ^whose 
voice had been sik^nc'ctl during the IJillcT era, and 
who published a short bit)grai)hy of Heinrich 
Heine, written in the witty vein of Ht‘inc's trave- 
logues, was honored with the Heine prize; Anna 
Segliors who rctunu'd from Mexico U) Berlin, was 
awarded the BiiehncT pri/(j f(»r 1.947, The Immer- 
mann prize of the city of Diisseldorf went to Emil 
Barth, author of Lemutia-Aufzcichnungen und 
MedUatiomn and of Xantener Ihjmnen, 

Victims of the Third Reich rcceivtid a belated, 
sometimas posthumous, recognition. Many poets of 
tire 19tli century were reevaluated and their works 
reedited; Annette von Droste-HiilsholT, Franz 
Grillparzcr, Georg Herwegh, Gottfric*d Keller, Fritz 
Reuter. But above all Heinrich H(;ino and Georg 
Buchner aroused interest. One of Buchner's editors, 
Kasimir Edschmid, is working on a novel based on 
Buchner's life and literary achievements. Eugen 
Diem wrote a biography Georg Buchners Leben 
und Work: Seine Gestalt, sein Leben, sein Work, 
sein Fortwirken, 

In Liibeck, Thomas Mann archives were opened; 
in Stuttgart, the Reclam Universal Library was re- 
established. An exhibit of German books published 
since the end of the war was arranged in Academy 
Hall in London. The Austrian P.E.N. Club met in 
Copenhagen under the leadership of Franz Theo- 
dor Czokor, and a German P.E.N. Club was found- 
ed at Gottingen. The presiding officers were: Pro- 



FASHIONS IN 1948. This was a year of dress-up fashions with stress on femininity in styling, richness of fabrics and 
elegance of accessories. In suits and dresses shoulders were rounded and narrow; back fullness was a notable fea- 
ture; tasteful detailing and draping were important. Large collars and wide, cuffed sleeves also were common. Hats 
were small to accommodate the new short hair-dos, and spring featured the “Rooftop of Paris*'— a small, fiat ledge 
of straw bonnet, veiled and bowed under the chin. In shoes, unusually low-cut vomps and straps were the rage, as 
the formerly popular open-toe styles almost completely disappeared, and ballerina shoes were in favor until the fail. 
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FASHIONS in fine, light woolens. {Top left): Negligee in dawn-blue, washable, fine wool, cut on extremely full 
quilted and embroidered with pink sequins, and pink satin outlines the yoke. (Top 
rigwj: White wool lace in a housecoat with shawl collar and full skirt. (Bottom loft): Housecoat in old rose wool 
o iaced waistband. Block velvet lines the wide collar and gauntlet cuffs of black-and- 
White checked wool, (Bottom right): Nightgown in fine wool delaine, with cream lace threaded with blue silk. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE began at 10 Downing 
Street in London, on Oct. 11, 1948, under the Presi- 
dency of Premier Attlee. Some of the Prime Ministers 
are shown walking intp the garden gt 10 Downing Street. 


MEMORIAL. Mrs. Roosevelt unveiled the 
Memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt on Apr. 12, 1948, in 
Grosvenor Square, London. The picture shows King George 
VI and Mrs. Roosevelt leaving after the unveiling. 
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fessor Friedmann from London, Johannes R. Bech- 
er from the Soviet zone, and Ernst Penzoldt from 
the American zone. Erich Kastner and Rudolf 
Schneider-Schelde were elected secretaries. Karl 
Zuckmayer, whose play Des Teufels General is a 
continued success on the German stage, addressed 
the second International Youth Congress at Mu- 
nich. 

^ong the authors who attended the German 
Writer Congress at Frankfurt were: Walter Kol- 
benhoff, Elisabeth Langgaesser, one of Ae most 
outstanding poets, Kurt W. Marek, Hans Mayer, 
Theodor Plivier, Rudolf Alexander Schroder, Fritz 
von Unruh, and Leo Weismantel. A younger group 
assembled near Darmstadt, where under protest 
and acclaim Wolf-Dietrich Schnurxe read his al- 
legory Das Begrabnis, a strange mixture of realistic, 
surrealistic, rehgious, and nihilistic elements. This 
assembly consisted of relatively unknown names: 
Wolfgang Bachler, Gunther Eich, Sebastian Grill, 
Use Schneider-Lengyel. 

For several writers the renewed contact with 
Europe or Germany resulted in literary works. Fritz 
von Unruh tells of Diaries in the making, of a com- 
edy based on actual experiences in Germany dur- 
ing his trip. Alfred Doblin has been honored on his 
70th birthday with a Festschrift, beautifully edited 
by Paul E. Liith. Among the contributors the fol- 
lowing names are found: Johannes R. Becher, Otto 
Flake, Hermann Kasack, Heinrich Mann, Gunther 
Weisenbom, Wolfgang Weyrauch. Alfred Doblin 
contributed an Epilogue and a bibliography, from 
which we learn about Doblin’s literary achieve- 
ments during his years of exile. Many stories, 
among these the novel Hamlet are awaiting publi- 
cation. Alfred Neumann, after a lecture tour 
through Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy, is working in Florence, try- 
ing to carry out plans of a decade ago. 

In enumerating the passing of German and Aus- 
trian writers who died in foreign countries, we are 
again reminded of the expansion of German lit- 
erary creation. Karl Wolfskehl, Stefan George’s 
Mend, died in Australia; Egon Erwin Kisch, the 
"mad reporter” from Prague, in Mexico; Emil Lud- 
wig, biographer and journalist, and Jakob Harin- 
ger, the Austrian lyrical poet, in Switzerland. Adam 
Scharrer and Georg Kolbe, the sculptor, died in 
Germany. 

It has almost become immaterial where the re- 
viewer of German literature has his observation 
point. The exchange of books has been greatly fa- 
cilitated, and excellent bibliographies are at his 
disposal, even in the United States. The most re- 
liable of the latter are: Deutsche National-biblio^ 
graphic, published in Leipzig; and Deutsche Li- 
teraturzeitung fur Kritik aer intemationcden Ww- 
senschaft, published in Berlin. Deutsche VierteU 
jahrschrift fur Literaturwissenschaft und Gdstesge-^ 
schichte as well as Philobiblion, and Ztoiebelfisch 
have reappeared, and the Maximiliansgesellschaft 
is functioning again. 

Periodicals continue on a high level, some have 
changed names or are looking for new ones. Die 
Fahre changed its name to Literarische Revue, 
Among the contributors are Stephan Andres, Wer- 
ner Bergengruen, Bert Brecht, Hanns Henny Jahn, 
Thomas Mann, Albrecht Schaeffer, and Karl Zuck- 
mayer. Karussell counts among its contributors Otto 
Flake, Manfred Hausmann, Anton Schnack, Georg 
von der Vring. Contrary to the policy governing 
the publication of books, periodicals have been 
issued in large numbers. 

Literary research has offered a strange mixture 
of scholarly attempts and immature and irrespon- 


sible publications. Paul E. Liith, a talented poet 
and essayist, editor of the periodical Der Bogen, 
author of the essays Meditationen-Gestalten-Ge- 
schichten, and editor of a lyrical collection Der 
Anfang (1947), is definitely not qualified to write 
a history of literature. His Literatur cds Geschichte 
which claims to be the first postwar history of lit- 
erature, has been branded as a book of plagiarism. 

F. C. Weiskopfs Vrvter fremden Himmeln is a 
survey of German literature in exile (1933-1947). 
St^han Hermlin and Hans Mayer have jointly 
published 30 essays on contemporary literary prob- 
lems under the unassuming title: Ansichten Uber 
eirdge Biicher und Schripsteller, 

Theater and Drama. Stirring events in music and 
in the theater took place throughout the year. 
From inany places exciting performances have been 
reported. Bert Brecht’s comedy Herr Puntila und 
sein Knecht, introduced by a prologue in verse, 
consists of loosely connected pictures in which the 
author is searching for the old conception of human 
v^ues. Hans Rehberg, author of Tudor dramas and 
other historical plays might be called an interesting 
counterpart to Maxwell Anderson, since many of 
his subjects resemble those of the American drama- 
tist. Elisabeth and Essex was performed in Stutt- 
gart and Wuppertal; Bothwell in Kiel and Karls- 
ruhe; Heinrich VII, a drama about power and ar- 
rogance, is to be performed in January, 1949, at 
Munich. 

Hanns Henny Jahn who received the Kleist prize 
in 1920, is the autlior of Armut, Reichtum Mensch, 
und Tier. Rse Langner wrote Iphigenie kehrt keim, 
Fritz von Unruh’s Dei' BefrHuns^^n^^^ is to 
have its^first performance in Ernst 

Wiechert’s comedy Die Unsterbliclien was per- 
formed in Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Among young dramatists who caused quite a 
stir with their sensational, often shrill and scur- 
rilous plays, we mention: Jochen Thiem, Der Zir- 
has brennt; Hans Mundt, Vnter Fahnen und GaU 
gen; Wolfgang Borchert, Draussen vor der Tiir; 
Renate Uhl, Um den Menschen wird noch ge- 
kampft. Max Frisch’s drama Die chinesische Matter 
has met with great success. 

Books on me theater include: Benno Fleisch- 
mamn’s. Max Reinhardt~Die Wiedererweckung des 
Barocktheaters; Oscar Maurus Fontanas’, Wiener 
Schauspieler; Franz Herterich’s, Das Burgtheater 
und seine Sendun^, 

Lyrical Poetry. There has been an intensified pro- 
duction of poetry, partly reminiscent of Rilke’s and 
Holderlin’s rhythms. Firmly established is the rep- 
utation of Oda Schafer, Elisabeth Langgaesser, and 
Rudolf Hagelstange. Manfred Haushofer’s beauti- 
ful sonnets Moabiter Sonette were posthumously 
published in Switzerland. New names of a younger 
generation include the authors of seven little vol- 
umes, entitled Ruf der Jugend: Klaus Prager, Nino 
Em6, Traute Quade, Sie^ried Borries, Paul Heinz 
Quade, Heinrich Graef, Siegfried Heldwein. Georg 
Maurer’s Sonette, Gesange der Zeit and Wolfgang 
Weyrauch’s poems are remarkable. There are also 
several anthologies, such as Das Erhe, Lyrik des 
Abendlandes, Frauenlieder aus drei Jahrtausenden, 
and Die Sammlung. 

Fiction. Many novels were written in the United 
States: Leonhard Frank’s Matilde and his short 
Deutsche Hovelle — ^with the nostalgic title — ^is 
ready for publication following its appearance in 
England under the title The Baroness. Also Martin 
Gumpert, Der Gehurtstag; Alfred Neumann, Der 
Pakt, Die Goldquelle. Wilhehn Speyer’s Das Gluck 
der Andernach is a novel about Berlin in the 
1880’s, which the author wrote in California. 
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Friodrich Torberf? piiblislu'd bis first Iii'liou in 
ten years: Hicr bin ich mrin Valrr wliili' IliMiiricli 
Maim wrote Dor AUm. ^^o^•ols wriltou in Ccmimiy 
include: Heriniiun Kasaok's, Sltuh litnirr tUm 
Sinrtn; rominisccnl of .Kafka, with a litlo >Mi"''i“.iiij!| 
that tlie city is no man’s laml bclwooii ihis uoiil 
and hoyond. Elisubclh Iuin.t^jL!:Ju‘.ss(T, /yniii-S<M'm’rs 
and Wolfgang Weyrauch an* oulslaiKling noM'lists. 
Wolfgang Btn’chcrL's sliml sloru's, Es gr.vc/irt/i m 
einem aiul Alfn'd H. IIoUcIkts Mrnsnt 

ohne M<uske d<'sorvi‘ lo lx* singled out. 

Fritz von Unruli’s no\'(‘l Per nie vcrior tollnwrcl 
last year's English Iranslalion The Knd Is Not V#*f. 
Gonnan ficlion in English Iranslation ineluded 
Stefiui Jloyin's, The Crusaders; 'rliomas Mauu\s, 
Doctor Faustus; Kichard I^lani's first novel The 
Draf^onin the Forest; llieodor Plivier's, Staliaf^rad; 
and Rcinholcl Selineith'r's, Imperial Mission. 

Meinorahh* a(‘lrK*v(Mn<*nls w<'r<‘ made in the fh'ld 
of literary, philosophic*, and <‘sili('tie writings. Ernst 
Uobort Chirlins wr<>(<‘ Karopaisrhe lAleratur uud 
Ifjtainisehrs MitteUdter; Karl Jaspc'rs, Per phtloso^ 
phischa (daohr and \'tm th'r Wohrheif; (Jc'org lai- 
kucs, Dealsrho LUeralur iriih ■ 'nd des Itiiperialis<- 
mus and Dtr ptufJie He^fel; 'riioinas Mann, Netie 
^tudien; Leopold Ziegler, Mensehtoerdunf'. Anto- 
hiograplnoid writings in t!u* (i<‘l(l of art ami mtisu* 
inolnclcid: Kiillx* Kollwitz, Tapj'huehhJiti'ter ami 
hriefe; Willu'Iin h’urtuangler, despniehe ither 
Musih. 

Tlirongliont ihi^j'ear pniparatlons W(*r(5 iicadt* for 
the celehralion, in 1941), of llu* hiec'nltannal of 
Goetlui's hirll i. » • A n n a J m j< >ns< m 

GERMANY. A former Fedtsral lh*pnhli<’ of <I<*nlral 
Europe, wholly occcipk'd by Allu'd mililary forces 
for an indefinite' pc‘riod. It is dividcal into four 
zones of oeeupalion: Knssiaii (<aHl), Ameriean 
^southwest), British (norlliwest ) and Fr<*neh 
(west), The fornuT capital, lh*rlin, is similarly di- 
vided into four occupation sectors. 

Area and Population, ''riu! total iircui of c)et;nv>it*d 
Gcnnany (exclusive of tc'rritoru'S uimexed or pro- 
visionally administered by th<*. Sovi(^t Union and 
Poland, and of the Saar territory) is 130,237 squanj 
miles, of which the Americans oc'cupy 41,230, the 
Rnssisins 41,043, the Ilrilish 33,010 and lh<* Fn‘iieh 
15,600, the rc'nuiindcT Ix'ing tin* Bc'rlin tdly district. 
Germany s p(»pnlatioii was <‘stah!islu*(l by tlu^ cen- 
sus of Oet. 20, 1043, as follows (in Imakets: <*sl. 
pop. on Apr. 1, 1948) ; U.S. zone*, 17,174,337 ( 18,- 
640,331); British zone, 22,344,900 (23,417,734); 
Russian zone, 17,313,581; French /.one,— then in- 
cluding the Saar«— 5,939,807; B(*rlin, 3,182,852, 
making a total of 65,955,507, The sharp incrcnisi*. 
in the population of the American and BriOsh 
zones is due to a further irdlux of rc'fugcjos from 
the cast since llie census was taken. The resident 
popnlation of the bizonal area, on Apr. 1, 1948, 
was 37,753,000 and the number of refugees living 
there was 7,305,095, making a loUil of 45,058, ()95 
for the combined zones, Poj^ulation of the princi- 
pal cities in 1946: Hamburg, 1,427,000; Munich, 
758,000; Leipzig, 608,111; Ess(m, 506,000; Co- 
Dresden, 463,032; Dortmund, 436,- 
430,000; Diisseldorf, 

421,506; Stuttgart, 411,000; Bremen, 380,000. 

Education. In 1947, there were in the U.S. zone, 
mcludmg Ae U.S. sector of Berlin, 11,802 elemen- 
tary schools wi^ 2,458,528 pui)ils; 603 secondary 
schools 252,955 pupils; six universities with 
about 26,000 students, hi all of Germany tlierc 
were 23 universities at the end of 1948. 

Production. The index of industrial iJrodiiction 
rose sharply in the bizonal area, following the 


eurnmey reftnm (4 juuc, iHtS (s«'r mwlcr Kvents 
beh»wL lu .Scptembei, 19 tbr* T* di“. yq 

piTt*<*ut of llic 1933 li'S»l. ,i'. . 1 \,ip, 

in April. 1918, .md 11 m l94i', Rnlir 

c(^al pr<Mhu‘iit>u nMohotl .'.np.OOP tons prv day in 
Ortohor and ;»iri,(UM) r.Ml\ lu NoxnalxT, lf)/|3. 
'Hie iUUput ol ine.ot Mool n.r; (d0.9litt njctric tons 
and that ol pig iion .’»t<9,(IP(l tnir; in (h-lnhor, ItMljl 
'I’he h.ir\<*f.l. in 1918. proilu* rd Mth .fat.tiallv lugl\I 
er yiehls than tn iln* po id. wm, 'rniat 
crop*: cstnu.itcd .«( ».ll9.tHi9 mrtvic tons in 

llio ln.Ein.iI area. a*» i ixnp.uod willi r»..*97.0()0 tons 
in 1917. <'l pivi.giM-,, 1 tt>ns were har- 

\(‘.'il<*d iti 1917, in thr londanod .'unt*;. I,iv<*sl(K‘k 
in the two /ones 8.881.999 lu'ads of 

oatlle. 1.384.909 hoo.s. 1.199.999 horjic.s, ami 27,- 
537,000 potdtiv in jnu<\ 19 18, 

Foroifln Trodo. K\pojp. ini |li<* Ih'.l thi'ci* (piartm 
of 1948 were N.duod at nnlhnu as ('ouiparotl 

with million lor the ontin- M’.ir 1917 (liizoiliil 
aioa). < loal oNpnitf. ;u <‘nnnft d |oi ahout 59 permit 
ol the total oNpoit \;ihio m I9|.s. impoit.s into the 
bi/onal ansi inehidni'* tlmM* rl.iv.od :is '*ium- 
ei)inint*ri4ar‘ lotahsl fjiV.'n million in 1917, l*’or 
the Fvcneh yoiu\ mipoil** vro- vaha’il at $135 iiiil- 
iion and esports at $h'M million m 19(7. 

Govornmctit. 4*h«‘orotiiMllv. tin* Mipi' “ »■ oii’ir.ril" 
in (h*nnanv is the MIi<*d (‘oulrol ( v.'i.i. 

<*ease<l, ho\vo\»*r. to Imuhon in 1918 ( sco EvvntH, 
below). Since* then tlx* bi.’onal ausi ( \mcrii ;m and 
British zones, joined in 19191. the .Sovi(*t /.otia, 
ami the Krcneh /nne ba\c bc<*n Mibjccl to the uu- 
tbority of tl»‘ir rcspceti\o Alii<*d cnmiiiandcrs only. 
(For tlu^ a<lniinislrativc setup ^•Ieat(*d allor llio 
German ,surr<‘n(ler in 191.5, m*«* Yi:\n Book, Eovnis 
of 1947, i). 290.) 

There art* 13 Liimler or states (4 eai*h in tho 
Am«*rit'un ami British /ones, 5 in the Bnssian zone, 
am! 3 In tiu* hVt*n<4i), each \\ilh its ( labinel lusid- 
<'d by a Minisl(*r Biesi<leiit or <■* no .pun<liii}'. ehieC 
oxeeutivt*. 'I’lie status of lleilin is similar lo that, of 
a Land. Eout' {lower ruh* in that city also I'lUiio lo 
ail <‘U<1 in 1948 (.see Enrols, below). 

Events, 1948. Moi’e pn •.‘.inch than in the* lu'yday 
of llith'r's power, dili.iinl .md «li\ide<l (hwiany 
lu4d the NyorltTs attention in 1948. Once again, tlio 
eyes of lifly-odd peac‘<* loviii;-' n.ilions foenssed on 
BVrliu as the polt‘nlial springhead of a new world 
war. 

7h<* divi.siun of (Jerinany into tun ri\al states, 
or groups of stales, was all but eomp!el' »l during 
llio yt'ur. In llu? w<ist, a tri/.ona! bxleralion wa.s lak- 
iug shape, wliih* in llu* tsisl the Bussian-ncoinnod 
zone was wehled into a eonn>ael instrmneut of 
future expansion, "rhe seliism r<‘a<4u*d and en- 
gulfed <*\c‘n till* four-pow<*r-ridetI eily of Berlui, 
.similarly dividing it into rival halves and turning 
it into a focus of diseord for tlx* entir<* world. 

Military Govornm^nt and Occupation, h’or th(^ first 
time since the war, an i‘arly t*u<l to the Alli<‘d oe- 
eupation of Clcrmany loomed as a <listiiiet piwsi- 
bility. Early in the v(‘ar llu* Soviet i*oulrolh*d Oor- 
nuiu press began to bi?al the <lnmi for a withdrawal 
of all oeeii])\ ing forei*s. In May, Sl din, in bi.s reply 
to an open letter from Henry Wallace, detdaved 
himself in favor of an iiarly peai't? lr(*a(v with (h^r- 
many and an end to the occuiiatitai. 'rho Warsaw 
Confen'iice of t!U,storn foreign ininist<*rs in late 
June followed suit On S(*plemher 21, the Roci 
Army's mouthpiece in Berlin, the Titf'lichc lhind'‘ 
schau, set the tune for a new propaganda drive 
aimed at the cvac‘uation of Germany within one 
year after a peaces tr(*aty had b(u*n sigiuxl. 

Wlion it b<?eaine appanmt that tlu? west<*rn Al- 
lies wexi) cool to the idea, the Rns.sians diangcd 
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tiieir tack somewhat. At the end of October, they 
let it be known through German spokesmen that 
the Red Army was prepared to evacuate Eastern 
Germany even without a corresponding move by 
the western Allies. However, it was pointed out 
that as long as die western powers stayed in Berlin, 
the Russians would have to do likewise and that 
in this event they naturally would have to '‘guard 
their communications” between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Soviet garrison in Berlin. Thus by the end of 
the year it was evident that the Russian move was 
inspired mainly by propaganda reasons and would 
not amount to an effective withdrawal of all mili- 
tary forces, save perhaps in the event that the 
western Allies agreed to do the same. 

Neither the Americans nor the French showed 
any inclination to follow the Russian lead in the 
matter. While the French were guided by their 
traditional policy of demanding a maximum of 
security measures against German aggression, the 
Americans’ unwillingness to wididraw was based 
on the presence of large numbers of Communist- 
trained shock troops in eastern Germany which, 
it was felt, would make a quick end of the demo- 
cratic institutions developed in tlie West. 

On the other hand, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, 
British Military Governor in Germany, expressed 
cautious approval of tlic idea of a general witli- 
drawal from Germany, at a press conference in 
Berlin on October 27. "In abstract principle,” he 
said, *T feel tliat a solution of tliat sort may well 
be the only means for resolving the differences to 
which Allied disagreements over Germany have 
led.” The general inaclo it clear, however, tliat 
such a solution could be envisaged only under con- 
ditions of real freedom for the Germans. Tlrey 
should not be allowed to fall under the domina- 
tion of a “minority well organized and able to 
impose its will in defiance of the desire of the 
majority of the people.” 

The Germans themselves appeared to be sway- 
ing between a natural desire to manage tlieir own 
amiirs and fears of Communist subjugation. A pub- 
lic opinion survey conducted by tlie American 
Military Government in Berlin in October showed 
51 percent of tlie city’s population in fa^'or of a 
general witlidrawal of foreign troops. The Berlin 
City Council, in a declaration issued on Septem- 
ber 27, formally called for such a move. "We ur- 
gently appeal to the occupation powers and to tlie 
world to withdraw the occupation troops from 
Berlin as part of an oi^erall end of the occupation 
throughout Germany,” the resolution read. 

The German altitude was influenced in large 
measure by dissatisfaction with the high cost of 
occupation. Gennan experts figured the cost, in 
the bizone alone, at 4,600 million marks in the 
fiscal year of 1946 and 4,900 million marks in 
1947. In die French and Russian zones, the cost 
was substantially higher, comparatively speaking. 

Pending agreement on a general witlidrawal of 
occupation forces from Germany, the outlmes of 
a so-called “occupation statute” were worked out 
in lengthy negotiations between German repre- 
sentatives from die three western zones and the 
American, British, and French military govern- 
ments. Negotiations began in April and were con- 
cluded in late November. The statute, exactly 
defining the rcspc'ctiw' powers of the occupation 
authorities and the Gorman organs of self-govern- 
ment in the West, was regarded as the forerunner 
of a “peace statute,” which might have to take the 
place of a peace treaty in view of the apparent 
impossibility of setding the East-West differences 
in the near future. 


Basically, die occupation statute, as drafted to-» 
ward the end of the year, aimed at the establish-^, 
ment of German home rule in all branches of gov-, 
emment except military and foreign affairs. It 
also provided for an almost complete fusion at the 
top of Military Goi^emment authority, substituting 
a tripartite control board to the hitherto independ- 
ent authority of the three western military gov- 
ernors. On November 16, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Military Governor in Germany, an- 
nounced that the occupation statute was “about 
90 percent finished.” A few points still at issue 
were to be resolved at government level. 

End of the Control Covr.eil, Four-power rule of 
Germany, as defined by the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements, virtually came to an end during the 
yem. What litde collaboration between the western 
military governments and their Russian partnei 
had survived the mounting conflicts of 1947 broke 
down completely under die strain of the Berlin 
crisis (see below). 

On March 20, the Soviet delegation dramatically 
walked out of what was to become die last meet- 
ing of the Allied Control Council in Berlin. Mar- 
shal Vassily D. Sokolovsky, at the time chairman 
of the Council, in a bitter statement assailed the 
western powers for destroying the quadripartite 
machinery by holding die London conference on 
Germany (see below), from which Russia was 
excluded. Under fhe^ circumstances, he declared, 
the Control Council “no longer exists as an organ 
of government.” 

From that day on, the Russians also boycotted 
the meetings of die Coordinating Committee and 
other subordinate divisions of die Council. The 
Berlin Kormtiandanfur likewise lapsed into a coma. 
Realizing that the Russians could not be induced 
to come back, unless and until plans for the estab- 
lishment of a West German state were cancelled, 
Gen. Clay made no move for reconvening die Coun- 
cil, when the chairmanship fell to him in April. 
After that, none of the powers concerned requested 
furdier meetings of the Council and none were 
held. 

There were no major changes in personnel in 
any of the four military governments. Generals 
Clay, Robertson, Sokolovsky, and Koenig all re- 
tained dieir posts throughout the year. The posi- 
tion of Gen. Clay remained unshaken in spite 
of recurrent reports of disagreement between him 
and policy-making officials in Washington. The 
general’s earlier expressed intention to retire from 
public service was apparently abandoned. 

On January 27, it was officially announced that 
die State Department would take over from the 
Army all non-military aspects of the occupation. 
July 1, 1948, was set as the provisional target date 
for the transfer of power. But a few months later, 
on March 23, this policy once again was reversed, 
“following a review of the present situation.” The 
Army remained in charge. 

Western Germany: The Making of a State. When tlie 
London Conference, die second of die two Foreign 
Ministers’ meetings on die Gennan problem held 
in 1947, ended in failure in mid-December, as 
had the Moscow Conference earlier in the year, it 
became quickly apparent that the die was cast for 
the creation of a West German state. Although all 
hope was not abandoned for die eventual reunion 
of die four occupation zones under a common gov- 
ernment, !;cc'i I'so western Allies and die German 
leaders in their zones agreed diat it was not pos- 
sible to wait any longer for an agreement wiih 
the Russians. Western Germany, it was realized 
could not be put back on its feet economically 
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without an administrative setup tantamount to a 
government, even though for various reasons it 
was not givt'n that name. 

As a first step, tlic American and British military 
governors on January 7 “in-oposod but not dic- 
tated*' to the German Economic Council Jit Frank- 
furt and to the eight state go\'ornmouls of the com- 
bined zones the fonnalion of a ‘^Bizonal Economic 
Adiuinislration,” The proposal was aceeptc'd by the 
Gennans, after a number of minor concessions liad 
been made to them on organizational issn(\s. 

Accordingly, by a charter proclaimed on Fob- 
niary 6, the new Bizonal Economic Administra- 
tion was organized. The legislative branch consist- 
ed of an enlarged Economic Gouncil of 104 mem- 
bers elected by the eiglit state assemblies of the 
bizone; and of a 16-inau Council of Stales (two 
representatives for each state), roughly comparable 
to the U.S. Senate. The ox(^cnlivc was made up 
of six momhers, Itcadtid by a chairman (OJ)mlirch- 
tor) without portfolio. Al tliti same lime a Su- 
l^reme Court of ten, with headquartc'rs at Cologne, 
was set up. Otherwise the scat of the now admin- 
istration remained at Frankfurt. 

On March 2, Dr. JTc'nnann Pnendcr, Lord May- 
or of Cologne, a member of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, was elec’led chairman of the new 
Adininislration, by a minority vole of 40 ont of 
00 (with IS ahstenlions), of the Keonomic Coun- 
cil. His oleelion was confirmed thrcK* days later by 
the CouTU‘il of Stales and was approved by the 
military governments. 

Meanwhih^ a new confertmeo, concerned with 
the problems of west<‘ru Germany only, had boon 
hold in London, without Russian participation. The 
conference, wliieh lasted from F(‘bruary 23 to 
March 6, was alt(‘nded by r(‘,prescnlativos of the 
United States, Great Britain, Frances, Belgium, I'hc 
Netherlands, and Lu.\<‘ml)ourg. One of its princi- 
pal imrposes was to meet objections which had 
been raised by France and the Bcjn<dux countries? 
in regard to the new g(U'('rnnu'ntal s<itup in western 
Germany, and to i)rei)ai<' the way for a merger of 
all three zones in the Wcist. Freliininary agrei‘i!ient 
was rcac'hcd on intcrntitionalization of the Rhtir, 
a fedtmilcjd form of government in western Ger- 
many ]W)leeUng slates rights, and an cvcnluid fu- 
sion of the three zoik's. 

The London confert'nec was reopened on 
April 20 and was brought to a conclusion on 
June 1. Its recommendations, i)ublish(;d on June 7, 
calU‘.d for the establishment of a West German 
state with a fc^deral constitution; control of the 
Ruhr coal, coke, and steel industry by an Interna- 
tional Authority -composed of the six nations repre- 
sented at the Conference; and military guarantees 
by the United States, Great Britain, and France. 

In Germany, the six-power recommendations 
met with a lukewarm reception. The proj^osed in- 
ternational rcjgiine for the Ruhr satisfied neither 
the owners nor the workers of the affected indus- 
tries, Political leaders shied away from the re- 
sponsibilities involved in collaboration with the 
western Allies in what the Communist press 
promptly labeled a “treasonable” undertaking. 

For their part, the Russians and their satellites 
voiced emphatic protest. A hastily summoned 
counter-conference of Uie Soviet bloc (U.S.S.R., 
Pol^d, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
pria, Hungary, and Albania) met at Warsaw on 
June 23-24. A communique was iss\ied berating 
the western powers for disregarding intemationm 
agreements and dividing Germany. The Warsaw 
dedaxation called for reestablishment of four- 
power rule in Germany, including Ae Ruhr; for- 


mation of a ptovisional guvenmuMil for all of 
Germany; and a peace treaty with that counliy, 
to be followed within one y<nir by a gtMieral with- 
drawal of occupaiioTi for<‘<'S. Unoniciiilly it was 
reported that the eoulercut't* had d<‘eid<‘tl uiion the 
cstahlishment of an Fast (Ji'rman slal(' us a ooun- 
tcr-movc to the West state* planned by the. United 
States, CJroat Britain, Fraiun*, and llu* Bonolnx 
countries. 

The recommendai ions of llu? six-i)ow(‘r London 
Conference w<‘re <Mnl)()di<‘d in formal proposals 
presented to the Germans hy the lhr<‘<» w<\stern 
military govt?niors at a ni(*(*Uiig in l^’rankfnrt, on 
July 1st. The proposals calU‘<l for a <‘onstilu<*nt as- 
sembly to he eonv(*iu*d not lal<*r than S(*piemher 1, 
state ref(*renda on the eonslilnlion to be adopted, 
and the drafting of an “oeetipalion slatnte.” 

On July 9 the Minist<‘r-l*rt‘sid<'nls, after a two- 
day conferenee at Goblenz, aee(‘pl<‘d the Allied 
proposals, but with e(Tlain ri'servations which 
were pres<‘nled in writing on the following day. 
The gist of tlicar r(*servalions was that they did 
not wish to preehuh^ llu*. <^N'(*nlual fonnalion of an 
all-G(^rmau government hy formalizing the pro- 
vi.sional r(‘gime in the W(*st with siieh terms as 
“consliliu'ul ass<‘mhly,** “govennneTJl,** and “slate.” 
This reliieiauee to eall ihitigs by their propt'r 
names, whih*. ae(‘(‘pting lht‘ir (‘ss<‘nc‘(\ w'us duo to 
fears of being hratuleil as “quisliiu'.s,” hy the east- 
ern zone (Communists and llH‘ir ‘'I’i-nplc's (Coun- 
cil” (see below). 

Instead of a (‘ousUUilional assi*m])ly, tlu*. Gor- 
mans propos(*d to eall a “parliain<*nlary couneil” 
for the purpose of “drafting a basic Jaw for the 
uniform admitn'slralion” of tlu* lhrt*<* W(‘st<‘rn zones. 
The western military governors, though disap- 
xwinled al the (Jtirmans* ov(‘veaulious alliluclo, 
yielded on this question of semantics, and the Gor- 
mans wilhdr(‘w sonu^ of tlun’r oiIkt ol)j(*etions. 

On July 22 the Minislm’-Vresid(‘uts atmounced 
that they wen* ready to t)roetHHl in ae<‘ordaneo with 
the powers delegated to tluan. 'J\vo (uimmittccs 
were set up, one to prepart» tlui drjift of a basic 
law for i)rcscntati{)u It) the Parliamentary Gouncil, 
the other to deal with )>roposed staler boundary 
changes. 

The Gonslitulional Coitmiillj'e, coTnj)Osed of 22 
representatives of the eleven slat<\s of the w(\stcrn 
zones mol on August 10 at Herr(‘nchi<‘insoe, an is- 
land chateau in a lake near Mtmitjh. Its d(dibora- 
lions resulted in a draft constitution eomple.led on 
August 22. The project envisagc'cl a f(*deral repub- 
lic with a bicameral system of l(*gislaturc ( BuncleS’ 
rat and Bundestafi) and a fairly strong cciutral au- 
thority headed by a federal prc*sid<*nt. Also in 
August, the Committee on State Boundaries agreed 
to propose that the three southwest German slates 
of Wuerttemberg-Badon, South Wucrllcinbcrg, 
and South Baden should be combined into a single 
territorial unit. 

On September 1, the Parliamcmtary Council met, 
as scheduled, in the Rhenish oily of Bonn to pass 
on these proposals. Elected by the eleven state 
assemblies, on the basis of one delegate for each 
750,000 persons, the Council consisted of 65 mem- 
bers, including 27 representatives of each of the 
two major parties, the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Democratic Union. 

After many weeks of strenuous committee work 
and at times heated argument, which revolved 
primarily around the issue of stales rights vs. fed- 
eral authority, the outlines of the Bonn Charter 
began to emerge in mid-October. A Bill of Rights, 
including habeas corpus and the fundamental free- 
doms on the American model was adopted on Oc- 
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tober 9. Final organization of the new state, for 
which the name Bundesrepuhlik Deutschland was 
provisionally chosen, and of its administration was 
expected by January or February, 1949. On Octo- 
ber 18, an almost complete economic merger of 
the three western zones was announced as the first 
formal step toward the establishment of "Trizonia.” 

The Currency Reform. Meanwhile, in the economic 
field, an event of utmost importance had taken 
place, which was to have far-reaching repercus- 
sions not only on all German affairs but also in 
the field of great power relationships and on world 
peace. 

After many a false start, and heated debate of 
all pros and cons, followed by months of indispen- 
sable psychological preparation, the long-awaited 
currency reform finally took place in mid-summer. 
It was carried out simultaneously, but not jointly, 
in tlie western zones and in the Russian zone, 
creating conditions which at times bordered on 
financial chaos, but nevertheless paving tlie way 
for spectacular economic recovery. 

Prior to tliis reform, hoarding of foodstuffs and 
consumer goods had been general among manu- 
facturers, farmers, and the public, despite strin- 
gent price and production controls. Black markets 
and profiteering were rampant, and widespread 
misery ensued. 

In western Germany, the currency reform was 
carried out in four stages. First, on June 18, it was 
announced that the old Reichsmark would become 
invalid, effective June 21, and would be replaced 
by a new currency, called Deutsche Mark or DM. 
Each inhabitant of tlie western zones was allowed 
to exchange 60 old marks for an equal amount of 
new ones, tlie remainder of his holdings being fro- 
zen. A second law, issued on June 21, granted to 
the newly organized “Bank of the German States” 
in Frankfurt the exclusive right to issue banknotes 
and coins in the new currency for the three western 
zones (the original amount of DM paper money 
needed for the reform had been printed in the 
United States and shipped to Germany several 
weeks earlier). On June 26, a third law proclaimed 
a conversion rate of one new mark {DM) for ten 
old ones (RM) for all holdings and obligations, 
except the initial “head quota” of 60 marks. How- 
ever, only one half of the money left to each 
individual or firm after this chastic cut was trans- 
ferred to a “free account,” while the other half 
remained blocked for three months, A fourth cur- 
rency law, on October 1, wiped out seven-tenths 
of the blocked accounts, thus in effect increasing 
the cut from the original 1:10 to a ratio of 1:16 
for cash and bank holdings. 

As soon as the first announcement of the cur- 
rency reform in the West had been made, the Rus- 
sians followed suit. As a first step. Marshal Sokolov- 
sky, on June 19, issued a procfamation forbidding 
the entry and circulation of the western DM into 
the Soviet zone, including Berlin. This edict 
marked the beginning of the all-out Berlin block- 
ade (see below). On June 24 an eastern zone 
currency reform went into effect, also at a 10:1 
ratio, except for a slightly larger ‘liead quota” (70 
marks) and certain alleviations in favor of small 
holders. The Soviet zone currency reform was con- 
cluded on July 24 with tlie introduction of a new 
money, also called Deutsche Mark and issued by 
the Deutsche Notenbank in Potsdam, which had 
been organized specifically for ihis purpose. 

Needless to say, the more or less simultaneous 
introduction of two new currencies witli the same 
name, and both seeking circulation in four-power 
controlled Berlin created an enormous confusion. 


which was enhanced by the innumerable techni- 
calities of the double-headed reform. From the first 
day, “East Mark” and “West Mark” engaged in a 
battle for supremacy, easily won by the latter. By 
October, the exchange rate of the East Mark had 
fallen to 3.20 for one West Mark. 

Although accompanied by much confusion and 
bitter hardship, especially to small rentiers, the 
western currency reform proved on the whole suc- 
cessful. It brought out long-hoarded goods and, 
aided by the good harvest, put an end to the worst 
food shortages; it also gave a tremendous impetus 
to industrial production (see Production above). 
Throughout the western zones there was a notice- 
able upswing in individual initiative and enter- 
prise. As living conditions improved, so did labor 
efficiency and public morale. The widespread xm- 
employment which had been predicted by some 
economists failed to materialize. 

However, the haste of the Frankfurt regime in' 
removing price and rationing controls had an un- 
toward effect. In October and November, prices 
went up by leaps and bounds, threatening the new 
cinrency with the possibility of another runaway 
inflation. Labor was aroused and on November 12, 
a one-day general strike was called by the unions 
in protest against high prices. 

The Berlin Blockade, ^^atever its final results in 
the economic field might be, the currency reform 
caused a sharp deterioration in international re- 
lations. It brought the Berlin crisis, which had been 
brewing ever since the breakdown of the Control 
Council, to a sudden head. 

More or less stringent highway and railroad re- 
strictions, designed to make the position of the 
western Allies in Berlin uncomfortable and eventu- 
ally squeeze them out of the city, had been initi- 
ated by the Soviet authorities as early as April 1. 
But it was not until June 24 that the Russians 
clamped an iron-clad blockade on Berlin by halt- 
ing all rail traffic from and to the western zones, 
after having previously suspended road and water 
transportation into the city. At first tlie Soviets 
did not openly concede that their blockade of the 
western sectors of Berlin was a political move, de- 
signed to drive the Americans, British, and French 
out of Berlin or to force them to abandon their 
plans for western Germany. Instead, they pleaded 
‘technical” difficulties of all sorts and the necessity 
to protect the economic life of their zone against 
alleged ill effects from the smuggling of West 
Marks into it. But as the months passed, and the 
technical excuses became ever more threadbare, 
all the world understood that the clash over the 
question which currency should circulate in Berlin 
was httie more than a handy pretext for starting 
the aU-out blockade and that the real stake in the 
contest was predominance in Germany. 

From the first day of the blockade, the western 
Allies let it be known that they would not yield to 
the Soviet pressure but would stand firm on their 
rights. Secretary of State Marshall, on June 30, 
keynoted this stand with a “no surrender ' speech 
in Washington. On July 6, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, in similar notes, formally de- 
manded that Russia lift the blockade. 

Meanwhile the spectacular “airlift” had begun 
to operate, increasing from month to month in 
scope and achievement. In order to relieve the in- 
evitable shortages inflicted by the blockade upon 
the population of the western sectors, American, 
British, and French cargo planes, carrying every 
necessity from foodstuffs to coal, daily delivered 
huge loads of airborne supplies to the city. By the 
end of October, more than half a million tons had 
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tlius been flown in by the combined woslorn nir 
forces. , , , 

On July l-l, Moscow fliilly rejeclecl I ho wcsUirii 
powers' protests and indicated that tlui sicj;<‘ of 
Berlin would be lifted only if tlu‘ wt'Slc'vu powers 
agreed to reopen nogolialitnis on the whole. Cler- 
nian question. A beginning towards such negolia- 
tions was made on July «31, wlu'ii IIks envoys of the 
western powers in Moseow calle.d on FVm'ign Min- 
ister Molotov with proposals to s< lih' tiu* H(‘rlin 
dispute. On August 2, the same einoys inc'l with 
Premier Stalin at the Kremlin, giving ris(i lo world- 
wide hopes of an early sellh^nuait. More nu'<*liugs 
with Molotov and Stalin followed and on August 
27 the onllines of a sohiliou (unergi'd nndc'r which 
Russia wonhl lift the hloekacle in extlningi' for 
rocognilioi) of the East Mark as iho solo currency 
for Bed in. 

Yet, when the military goviTiiors met in Ik'rlin 
on August 31 to implement the Moseow decisions, 
they were unable to n^ieh agn'enn'ui on practical 
measures and the dispute wus l):iek whc're it luul 
been before the Kremlin talks. After another fiitiUj 
apiJcal to Moscow, the W(?storn powcirs on Sop^ 
tember 29 referred the? case l<^ the Unil<‘d Nations. 
II was taken np hy the Sec'uritv (lonntal and, after 
a futile atU‘mpl at incclialion by llio six “lUMilrar 
incinhers of iho Council, was brought lo a noU* on 
Oclohcr 25. The Council, hy a vole of 0 lo 2, 
apprtwoci a resolution calling for an imnu'diule end 
of the hloc'ekade and new talks between the mili- 
tary governors with a \'iew to inlrodueiug the 
East Mark in all of Ih^rlin. Russia V(*tO('d llui reso- 
lution on the grounds that iht' eiirreuev .sihiatioii 
must he straightened out before lh<* bloelsudc could 
bo lifted. An attempl by UN S<‘cretary (kmca'al 
Trygve Lie and tlie .rresidenl of llui Cenerul As- 
sembly, Hcd)crt Evatl, t(» bnuik tlu' slulenuile by 
a direct appoiil to thc^ powers eonctiniod lU’oved 
fruitless. Then Argenthio l\»reign Miuisi(‘r Juan 
A. Bramuglia, President of the Security Cotmcil, 
took a hand. After long negotiations, which lasted 
tlirougli November, he obtained e.gn’cmcjnt in prin- 
ciple on the appoinlnunit of a commi.ssion of (experts 
to study ainflication of the cairrcncy reform in Ber- 
lin on the basis <)f the Moscow directive of Aug. 
30, im. 

Meanwhile, howewr, new and S(‘rions eompli- 
catioiis were shaping np in Ihdin, On Nov<*mbcr 
30, the Cknninnnisls seized the Berlin City flail, in 
the Soviet sector, *Moposod" tlu*. adminisltulion 
elected in Di‘een»h(*r, R-MO, and proclaimed Fritz 
Ebert, Jr., son g£ the laic Reich president, as tlic 
new mayor, while the lawful city government with- 
drew into the western sectors. 

The Eastern Zone. Political d<;v<-loj)m(;nl.s in the 
Russian zone of Germany, in iO-IS, inn'll ly hinged 
on the creation of a comprehensive governmental 
setup susc'cptible of being extended, at short no- 
tice, to all of Gornnin)\ 

One of the most important measures taken by 
the Soviet Military Government in this respect 
was the establishment of the German Economic 
Commission (DWK). This body was first organ- 
ized in June, 1947, as the Soviet reply to the Gcr- 
inan Economic Council at Frankfurt. It was de- 
signed to coordinate die actu'itics of the five state 
governments of the zone and of the 14 “central 
administrations” in Berlin, which frequently had 
been working at cross purposes. 

In its original form, the DWK did not work out. 
Its executive powers were limited and its machin- 
ery was hampered by tlic requirement of a unani- 
mous vote of its seven members. For eight montiiis, 
the organ led a shadowy existence, while the east- 


ern zone economy showed sigas of disinf<‘'i;t*iition. 

On Ki‘b. 13, RM8, Marshal] Soki.lnxsky issued 
<)rdt‘r No. 32 wliieh oomplelely n'organi'/ecl tlic 
DWK. 'riu' (kmnnission was granhul almost un- 
liiniU'd powers in tlie (‘conomie field, with aullior- 
ily to overrith* llie slal<‘ govennmmls. The central 
administralions, with few exei‘pli<ms, \v('ro dis- 
solved and Inrnod into subordiuale agencies of the 
DWK. 'fhe nu'inber.ship of llie ( loinmissioti was 
hroadened lo 25 and llu* pnar.iuisiP- of unanitnily 
was dispensed with. On M.ueh 10, l!ie Goinmission 
eleeU'd IltiinrU'h Ban, a hilh<*rlo litlle-known (knn- 
innnisl wlm had Im'imi Minister of I’li'ononiit' Alfiiirs 
in llic Brand(;nl)urg Slalt^ (hu tTniueul, as its ehuir- 
mau. 

In llu‘ following moulhs, tlie DWK look a num- 
ber of sw(*<‘ping measures d(‘sigiu*<l lo pul llu* east- 
ern /one iH'onomy on an eien In April, the 
socialized si‘elnr of industry (lh<‘ su-eall<‘<I **p<*()plc- 
()wn<‘d ])lants") was declared inali(’uahl(! and was 
consolit(ali‘d inlo larj',t‘ eoinbines on a zonal basis. 
A (k)inmissioii for llu* Proliu’lion of P(*opl<*’K Prop- 
<‘rty wuis si‘t up, \vhi(*h in Oelolx*!* and November 
carru'd out drastic purg(‘S especially in the U‘xlile 
iuduslry <if Saxony. A(‘e<a’ding to odieial figures 
made puhlu* in July, eight ])enM‘nl of llio zone's 
industrial enterjuiscs, rcpri'ic.iliie*. '10 p<Teent of 
the total output volume, had lu*en socialized at 
that time. 

On July I, a Two-Veur Plan, designed to raise 
lh«‘ ovt‘r-all ](‘V(‘l t)f iuduslrial imuhielion to 81 
pereenl of tiu* BldO oulpul, by llu* <’ud of 1050, 
was aniu)unc‘<*<l, VjisI liien‘as(*s in pig iron and sUuJ 
|)ro<lu<‘lion figur'd among the ta’ineipal targets 
of the Plan. In sjnie of all (‘fforts of the planners, 
and num(‘rous (‘llicieney <h*ivt‘s organi/iHl thiriug 
llu* year, iiroduelion in llu* (^asl<*rn ztnut in 1048 
sluwed no signs of appiecia!»K climbing Ix'yond 
the no p(‘reent hwel (ol lOSli standards) already 
altainetl in 1047. 

Meanwhile, on the political front, a “natituial 
unity” manenver in the grand mainu*r unfolded. 
In Dcc<*inh(*r, 1047, a so-t*alh*d **Peopl(*'s Gon- 
gress,” ostensibly repres(‘nling all “(l<*mocratic” 
parlies of the casUirn zone, hut in fact wholly con- 
Lroll<*d by the Socialist Unity l^irly, i.r. the Coin- 
nnmists, couv<*ncd in B(*rUn. At a st‘cond nu‘cling, 
in March, 1048, the C^ongnws gavt* birth lo a 400- 
niau “People’s Council,” whicth constituted itself 
ius a im)visional ixirlianumt for all of C Germany, in- 
cluding the w(‘slcru zones. 

On March IB, — eenlcrmial annir’C'rsary of the 
1818 Revolution — the f Council cslectccl a ten-man 
executive organ (Primditwi) headed hy Wilhelm 
PIcek, Otto Nuschke, and Willu'lm Kuelz (after 
the latter's death, on April 10, Hermann Kiistner 
took his place ) . From the first this execaitivt* agtmcy 
of the People's Council cniite oi'>only as])irod to be 
regarded as an unoirieial coutral govt^rnmout for 
Germany. 

One of its most spectaeiilar acts was the organi- 
zation of a referendum on a pt* til ion to th(^ four 
Allied Military Governors to respect the “indivisi- 
ble” unity of Germany. The reft^remhnn was held 
in the days from May 23 to June 13. It yielded the 
inevitable 95-96 percent of favorable votes in the 
Soviet zone, the only one where it was permitted. 
The tliree western military governments ignored it, 
as they did with the People's Congress axid the 
People s Council in general. 

A committee entrusted by the People's Council 
with the task of prejiaring a draft constitution for 
Germany completed its labt)rs on Oclohcr 21. The 
draft was presented at tlie fourth plenary session 
of the People's Council, October 22-24. Based by 
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and large on the old Weimar Constitution, except 
for a stronger emphasis on Socialism, it differed 
from the Bonn charter (see above) especially by 
its centralistic character. 

The Ruhr Problem . Next to the Berlin fracas, the 
question of what to do with the Ruhr was the prin- 
cipal German issue of the year. To the French, it 
was a matter of far more absorbing concern than 
Berlin. The Paris government was thoroughly 
aroused when the jAmerican and British military 
governors on November 10 issued an ordinance re- 
turning the coal, iron, and steel industries of the 
Ruhr to German ownership. Under this order, Ger- 
man trustees were to administer ^e industries, un- 
der Allied supervision, pending ultimate decision 
on the question of ownership by a freely elected 
German government. A formal protest against this 
move was immediately lodged by French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman, who reiterated the 
French view that tlie question of Ruhr ownership 
should be decided by all "interested pow’ers.” 

The dispute cast a shadow on the third six- 
power conference on the Ruhr which opened on 
November 11 in London for die purpose of draft- 
ing a statute for the International Ruhr Authority 
decided upon in principle in June (see above). 
While, in tlie American-British view, the Authority 
should exercise supervisory functions and reflate 
the allocation of the Ruhr industries* output during 
tlie control period only, tlie French would give it 
permanent status. Eventually a compromise was 
worked out and on December 28 a draft agreement 
establishing the "International Authority for the 
Ruhr” was announced. 

War Crimes . See Wak Crimes Trials. 

— ^Joachim Joesten 

GIBRALTAR. A British colony and fortified naval 
base at the western entrance to the Mediterranean. 
It comprises a narrow peninsula which includes a 
long mountain called the “Rock.** There is a deep- 
water Admiralty harbor with an area of 440 acres, 
containing three graving docks. Area, 1% square 
miles. Total fixed population (Jan. 1, 1947): 21,- 
233. The supply of fuel and provisions to ships and 
the transit of goods to Spain and Morocco form the 
chief trade of the port. In 1946 revenue totaled 
£545,325; expenditure £751,630. The goi'emor 
is assisted in the administration by an Executive 
Council of seven members. Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief: Lt. Gen. Sir Kenneth A. N. An- 
derson (assumed office Mar. 21, 1947). 

GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS. A British island colony 
in the Pacific, comprising the Line Islands and the 
Gilbert, Ellice and Phoenix groups. Total area: 312 
square miles. Population (1940): 34,202. The is- 
lands, witli the exception of Ocean Islands, are 
coral atolls. The natives are chiefly Polynesians and 
Micronesians; tiiiere is no linguistic similarity be- 
tween the Gilbert and Ellice groups. Chief crops 
are pandanus fruit and coconuts. Phosphate of a 
high quality is present on Ocean Island. Foreign 
trade (1945^6): imports £45,215; exports £53,- 
140. Finance (1946): revenue £287,281; expendi- 
ture £226,561. The High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific administers the colony through a 
resident commissioner widi headciuarters on Ocean 
Island. Resident Commissioner: H. E. Maude. 

GLASS AND GLASSWARE. The value of total glass out- 
put in the United States during the first eleven 
months of 1948 was estimated at $710,150,000, a 
gain of approximately eight percent over compara- 
ble 1947 figures. The number of persons employed 


in the glass industry during the year roughly 
equaled that of 194? but annual payroll totals 
showed an increase of approximately two percent. 
This was accounted for by wage increases agreed 
upon by labor and management in various divisions 
of the industry. 

Chief contributor to over-all production gains 
was the flat glass industry which, to meet record 
demands of building construction and automotive 
production, hit peak figures in the production of 
polished plate glass, window glass, and safety glass. 
Glass container production, in spite of a concerted 
effort on tlie part of manufacturers to regain war- 
year markets, was more than ten percent below 
1947 totals. Increasing public acceptance, however, 
of "one-way,** non-returnable bottles for beer, 
soda, milk, etc. was foreseen. Pressed and blovim 
table glassware production also fell below that of 
the previous year and, as a result, an acti\’e con- 
sumer publicity campaign was begun to promote 
American-made ware. 

The three-and-a-half-year-old government anti- 
trust suit against eight major flat glass companies 
was ended in November by consent decree. The 
companies involved were permitted to retain all 
their plants but were placed on probation for three 
years, at the end of which divestiture will be or- 
dered if full competition has not been restored. By 
another provision of the decree, 187 flat glass pat- 
ents were made available to the public on a royalty- 
free basis and 733 other patents were licensed on 
a reasonable royalty basis. 

Among the technical advancements in the glass 
industry in 1948 was the development, under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander Silverman of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, of a new type of glass con- 
taining 20 percent tungsten. The product is ex- 
pected to be of considerable value in atomic re- 
search work, offering unrestricted visibility while 
filtering out harmful rays emitted by radio-active 
materials. Another development was that of a spe- 
cial glass for use in face plates of television picture 
tubes. Improvement of methods of production of 
these tubes permitted a sharp increase in output 
and gave promise of an ever-expanding field for 
glass manufacture. 

European production of glassware continued to 
improve as war-crippled factories gradually swung 
back into operation. Major problems still faced by 
factories in England, France, Belmum, Czechoslo- 
vakia and other countries were fu^ shortages and a 
scarcity of skilled glass w^orkers. In Japan, produc- 
tion of sheet glass in 1948 approximately doubled 
1947 figures. Steps were taken toward alleviating 
die severe glass shortage in Australia with the con- 
struction of two large domestic glass furnaces, one 
at Sydney and the odier at Melbourne. A new fur- 
nace with a capacity of eight metric tons of glass 
began operation at Guadalajara, Mexico. (See 
Ceramics.) — ^Donald Doctorow 

GOLD. World production has fallen off in postwar 
years due to rising labor and otiier production costs 
that squeeze operators in a market dominated by 
tlie U.S. Government buying price of $35 per fine 
oz. The Bank for International Settlements esti- 
mated 1947 production by all countries, including 
the U.S.S.R. whose statistics are not released, at 
27.7 million oz., which may be compared with the 
1940 peak of 40.9 million oz. Last year's output is 
expected to be even lower. 

In 1947, the Union of South Africa continued as 
the largest producer, with 11,198,000 oz. The So- 
viet Union was second, with production estimated 
at 4 to 5 milUon oz.; Canada third, with 3,069,476 
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oz.; the United States fourth, with 2,109,180 oz.; 
Australia fifth, with 937,556 oz. 

Domestic mine production in 1048 was reported 
by the Bureau of Minos to bo 2,001,380 oz. Utah, 
in which gold mining is a by-product of coiipor 
production, was edged out by Califonnii as the 
leading gold-producing Stale duo to a year-end 
strike at the Bingham Canyon, Utah, copper mine. 
South X3aJkota was second. 

United States Treasury gold holdings reached a 
record high of $24,230 million on Deccnnlx'r 15, 
estimated at about 64 peroinil of total world mone- 
tary reserves. Gold coiiluiues to flow into this 
country to pay for exports from the United Slates, 
siipplcineuliiig postwar United States loans and 
Economic Cooperation Administration grants to 
foreign nations, The principal shippers of g()ld to 
llie United Stales wcr<i Groat Britain, the Union of 
South Africa, and Belgium. As the) result of the 
flow of gold and limited prodiu'lion, the rt‘Sorves 
of many nations are i)('ruously near the danger 
point. 

Gold stocks in most eounlrics were held largely 
or entirely by central hanks or troasura^s for mone- 
tary reserves. Bui Uu‘.re were still some, free, seini- 
free, and black markets for gold. The principal 
ones being Bombay, ITong Kong, Ah'xanclria, Lis- 
bon, Paris, Tangier, Switzerland, and Italy. In tlu* 
United States, gold can b<^ held by individuals 
only if it has not been inoIt(ul, smelled, clienheally 
treated, or otherwise refined. Trade in plaeer ininc*d 
gold, 80 to 90 pcTconl fiuc, at prices equivalent to 
$40 to $42 p(‘r fine oz., as a lujcige against infialion 
was reported in the United States. 

— John Anthony 

GOLD COAST. A British colony in West Africa, along 
die Gulf of Guinea. Attacdicd to tlu*. Gold Coast 
for administrative purposes are Ashanti, Northern 
Territories, and the United Nations Trust Terri- 
tory of Togoland. Total urea, including the at- 
tached territories: 91,843 scpiare miles. Total i)op- 
nlation (1948 census): 4,095,267. Chief towns: 
Accra ( 1948 census ) 135,456, Kuinasi 47,054, Se- 
kondi 23,847, Tamiile 21,303, Capo (Joasl 20,242, 
and Koforidua 15,307. Education (lt)4()~47): 21 
government and 557 aided schools with 90,508 pu- 
pils; 2,175 unaided schools with 110,880 pupils. 
Tliere is also a government technical school and a 
college. 

Production and Trade. The country grows suffi- 
cient food for domestic needs and the goveniment 
is making serious attempts to increase cultivation 
of staple food crops and to introduce new ones. 
Cocoa is the principal export crop (1947-48 crop 
est. 200,000 tons ) , followed by oilseeds, vegetable 
oils, rubber, copra, ginger, and palm kernels. 

Mineral production (1947; 9 months): gold, 
468,569 fine oz. troy valued at £.4,035,559; man- 
ganese ore, 485,890 dry tons valued at £1,821,- 
265; bauxite, 81,035 tons valued at £.259,312; 
diamonds, 474,713 carats valued at £456,157. All 
of the gold mined is exported to the United King- 
dom, as is nearly all of the bauxite and the dia- 
monds. 

All timber comes from the Closed Forest Zone 
which covers about 28 percent of the total land 
area. Total timber production for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1947, amounted to 172,265,100 solid cu. 

£1,175,000. Of tlio total log export 
of 4,093,677 cu. ft., mahogany accounted for 80 
There were 13 sawmills in operation in 
1947, and two under construction. During tire year 
lerfslation was passed establishing the Gold Coast 
Industrial Corporation. Its purpose is to establish 


sc^eondiiry industries bas<*d ou iho <*onnlry s agri- 
cultural output and to set up pilot plants. Trade 
(1947); total imports .£25,453,601; total exports 
.£20,770,154. 

Transportation. ''I’herc \v<}r(* ()14 mile's of govern- 
moul-opi'raU'tl railroad in 1017, ‘‘rolal mileage of 
all kinds of roa<ls was 7,955, of wliieb 2,629 miles 
were' all-w<‘alh(*r re)ads. Accra is the* We,\st African 
lonniims of ihe; trunk air route.' between Great 
Britain and West Africa. In .1917, Accra was made 
a slop on the I*an American Airways run between 
New York and Johanne'sburg, and theTej arc two 
weekly flights e'uch way. 

Govornmont. Kheaneo (1046-47): rewenue £9,- 
850,177, exiaaulitmv £«,()()t),65.5. On Meir. 31, 
1947, the public’ de’bl amounted to £8,410,000. 
The Gold Coast is aclnjinislere'tl by a j'eu'crnor, as- 
sisted by an <?xe»cnliv(‘ council, and a h'j'i.slalive 
council of 18 cle’e'le'd ine'inlu’is and 12 ollicial and 
uoininatefd inemhcrs. UndcT ihc new constitution 
which l)ocanu‘. elfeiclivc M.nr. 20, 1046, the (Jold 
Goasl is the’ first British African colony to he 
granted an unofficial African mtuority in tlu^ legisla- 
tive council. (Governor: Sir (h'rau! Gre'asv (assumed 
office Jan. 13, 1948). 


GOLF. Little Ben Hogan, 4VxaS“!)on\ star who plays 
out of llcrshcy, Ba., proved tiu' biggest man on tlie^ 
links in 1948 and was named "Gollcr of the* Year” 
by the iVofe’ssional Gofiers’ Assoe’ialion. Winning 
six straight lemnu’ys frotn June’ 10 through August 
22, Be'u practically sprc’sel-caglc’d the pro fie’ld and 
closed the Summer season with vi<'lorie*s in 9 of 
the' last 16 tourneys iti which he* e’eunpe'tcd. 

After winning tIu' national P.G. ('h.unpiouship 
in May, Ihe^ 'IVxati ajnu’xe’d the’ eiational ope’ii in 

J une, tluTe'by accomplishing a fesd which had not 
>ecn aebitjved siiice^ ,1922, whe'n Gcuc Sarazou 
turned the trielc of winniieg botli the^ pri/.e’d titlcfS 
ill the same. year. 

Hogan eupture’d P.G.A. laurels by routing Mike 
Tunittsa of White Plains, N.Y., 7 and 6, in the final 
at the Norwood Mills (^umiry Glnb in St, Louis, 
but his groatost triumph oamc in June^ .at the Ri- 
viera Country Gluh at f.o.s Angt'Ics, wIk’H' he shot 
a 276 to break tlu^ U.S. open re’eord by five^ strokes. 
Jimmy Demaret of Ojai, (3ul., was rmmer-np with 
278 and Jim Turnesa of Elmsford, N.Y., finished 
tliird at 280. 

Among Ifogan's other miijeir Iriumidis were the 
Motor Gity open at Detroit; the W\ste‘rn open 
cliampionsfup, in whieh lu' del'eat(’<l Eel Oliver of 
Seattle, Wash., 64-73, in a play-off; the'. Denver 
open; the Ihnio open; and the Gu'udah^ open. 

The race btflwc^cii Hogan and Lloyd Mangrnm 
of Chicago for top money laurels held the interest 
of fans most of the year. Within a we*ek in August, 
Mangrum capture'cl more than $20,000 in prizes at 
Chicago, taking the All-Anieriea open with a 277, 
then winning a special winner-lalct'-all award of 
$10,000 in a match with the 12 h'ading j^ros over 
the Tam O'Shauler links. Mangrum earc((*d 70 in a 
lay-off to conctuer Dutcli Harrison and Sammy 
Inead after a three-way lu^ at 135 for 36 holes. 

On over-all money earned Mangium was first 
with $45,898 and Mogan S('con<l with $36,812. 
However, Hogan was top man in P.fJ.A. contests 
with $32,112 with Mangrum a close pursuer with 
$31,289.99. Hogan also won lh(' Vardon Trophy 
with a P.G.A. stroke average of 60.3. 

American stars fared badly in tl»e British open 
championship at Muirfielcl, St’oiland, iu July, 
Henry Cotton capturing the honors for the third 
time with a 284, leading homo Fred Daly, Ireland’s 
tideholder, by five shots. The best of the U.S. dele- 
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gation, Johnny Bulla of Phoenix, Ariz., scored 291, 
for seventh place. 

However, it was a difFerent story in the British 
amateur, when Frank Stranahan of Toledo took the 
crown by routing Charles Stowe of England, 5 and 
4, in the final at Sandwich, England, in May. Stran- 
ahan, one of the top amateurs of the year, retained 
his Canadian amateur title by beating Joe Stoddard 
of Hamilton, 9 and 7, and led the simon-pures in 
the All- America open with a 283. Charles Congdon 
of Tacoma, Wash., won the Canadian open with 
a 280. 

The U.S. amatem championship went to a mem- 
ber of the famous Tumesa family when Willie de- 
feated Ray Billows of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 2 and 1, 
in the final at Memphis, Tenn., in September. The 
Masters' tourney at Augusta, Ga., in April was won 
by Claude Harmon of Mamaroneck, N.Y., who 
posted 279 to tie the tourney mark set by Ralph 
Guldahl in 1939. 

Honors among the women golfers were divided 
by several competitors. However, Louise Suggs of 
Atlanta, and Grace Lenczyk of Hartford, Conn., 
were consistently in the headlines. Miss Suggs 
gained her most sparkling triumph in the British 
championship at St. Anne s-on-Sea in June, defeat- 
ing Jean Donald, one up, on the thirty-sixth green. 
Among her other major conquests was a victory in 
the North-South tourney in which she halted Miss 
Lenczyk. She also helped the United States con- 
quer Britain’s squad to retain the Curtis Cup. Miss 
Suggs joined the pro ranks in July. 

Miss Lenczyk repeated her victories of 1947 in 
the Canadian amateur and United States intercol- 
legiate championships and succeeded Miss Suggs 
as U.S. amateur queen. The Connecticut star tooJk 
the national crown by defeating Helen Sigel of 
Philadelphia, 4 and 3, at Pebble Beach, Cal., in 
September. She also led tlie amateur ladies in the 
U.S. open and was a member of the Curtis Cup 
squad. 

U.S. women never have been defeated in Curtis 
Cup play and the 1948 team won by 6^ to 2%. 

Patty Berg, Minneapolis pro, Mrs. Mildred 
(Babe) Didrikson Zaharias of Femdale, N.Y., and 
Miss Riley were otlier stars of 1948. Listed high 
among Miss Berg's achievements were first prizes 
in the Western open and tlie Augusta titleholders' 
tournament. Mrs. Zaharias captured the U.S. wom- 
en’s open with a 300 and me All-America open 
with 309. Miss Riley triumphed in many big events 
including the Florida East Coast, Trans-Mississippi 
and Texas open tourneys, her victory over Mrs. 
Zaharias by 10 and 9 in the Texas final being one 
of the season's surprises. — ^Thomas V, Haney 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, U.S. (GPO). The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office was created by Congres- 
sional Joint Resolution 25, June 23, 1860. A then- 
existing commercial printing plant was purchased 
for $135,000, under an appropriation made Feb. 
18, 1861. Possession was taken Mar. 4, 1861, and 
the office was named the Government Printing Of- 
fice. It is now the largest and best-equipped print- 
ing plant in Uie world. The activities of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office are outlined and defined 
in the Printing Act of Jan. 12, 1895, as amended 
(28 Stat. 603; U.S.C. Title 44). 

Purpose. The Government Printing Office exe- 
cutes orders for printing and binding placed by 
Congress and the departments, independent es- 
tablishments, and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment; furnishes, on order, blank paper, inks, and 
similar supplies to all Governmental activities; dis- 
tributes Government publications as required by 


law, and maintains necessary catalogs and a li- 
brary of these publications; prints, for sale to the 
public, such documents as are not of a confidential 
nature. 

The total area occupied by the Government 
Printing Office proper in 1948 was 1,396,973 
square feet or 32.1 acres. Dining the fiscal year 
1948, it was necessary to place orders with outside 
contractors for printing in the amount of $8,672,- 
839.28, as the Government Printing Office was 
unable to handle the volume of printing ordered. 
The value of the office buildings in 1948 was $11,- 
948,735; machinery and equipment, $7,108,697; 
making the total value of the plant $19,057,442. 
During tlie fiscal year 1948, there were 6,894 em- 
ployees on the rolls with a payroll of $23,502,- 
632. The office made charges for 576,884,346 
copies of publications of all classes. This total in- 
cluded 6,467,453 copies of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, 3,563,573 copies of the Federal Register, 
3,440,778 copies of specifications of patents, trade- 
marks, designs, etc., and 371,501 copies of the Pat- 
ent Office Official Gazette and annual indexes. The 
number of postal cards printed amounted to 3,815,- 
964,000 and money orders, 303,803,650. The 
Stores Section and warehouses handled 2,386 car- 
loads of paper, weighing 116,653,853 lb. The Di- 
vision of Public Documents mailed out 121,338,- 
654 publications; its receipts from the sale of 
Go'i'emment publicafio’^s during the year amounted 
to 3o,23 5,-?»95. ■.'\c charges made to Congress 
and all other Government agencies during the fiscal 
year were $55,088,399. — ^John J. Deviny 

GREAT BRITAIN. Official designation for the political 
union embracing England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Great Britain, together with Northern Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, forms the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. For statistical purposes the Isle of Man 
and the Chaimel Islands are included under Great 
Britain. Capital, London. See Irelanu, Northern. 

Areo and Population. The area of Great Britain, 
the census population of 1931 and the estimated 
civilian population in June, 1947, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 



Area in 

Poptdation 

Divisions 

sg, mi. 

1931 

1947 

England « 

Wales 

. 50,874 
. 7,466 

37,794,0031 

2,158,374/ 

43,270,000 

Scotland 

. 30,405 

4,842,980 

5,139,000 

Isle of Man 

221 

49,3081 

93,205/ 

140,000 

Channel Islands. . . 

75 

Total 

. 89,041 

44,937,444 

48,549,000 


« Including Monmouthahire. ^ 1941 estimates. 


The density of the population in 1947 was 742 
per square mile for England and Wales. Chief 
cities; London (capital), 8,244,370 inhabitants; 
Glasgow, 1,106,000; Birmingham, 1,097,900; Liv- 
erpool, 769,170; Sheffield, 514,290; Leeds, 498,- 
650; Edinburgh, 487,200. In 1947 two population 
records were set: the birth rate of 20.5 per 1,000 
was the highest in 26 years and the infant death 
rate of 41 per 1,000 was the lowest on record. 

Education. Elementary education is provided free 
throughout Great Britain. Under this heading are 
included large numbers of schools providing sec- 
ondary education. The Education Act of 1944, 
which came into force on Apr. 1, 1945, raised the 
school-leaving age for all children to 15 immedi- 
ately, and to 16 as soon as more schools could be 
built. Secondary education was made compulsory 
for all, and children leaving school at 16 were re- 
quired to attend special County Colleges several 
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hours a week in thoir omph>yt‘rs' time. Tn ScolUmcl 
all forms of posl-priimiry etiuc'olion up^ lo 18 arc 

J iroviclecl free, oxcopL in ii f(‘vv solii>ol.s. Tli<* “iMih- 
ic'’ (ciulowccl) schools of Knglaiul are outside, of 
the state system. 

I’liere are 11 universities in haiyiland, lour in 
Scotland, and one in Wales. Toial university en- 
rolment in 1947-48 was 78,440 in l^hijj;latMl 
and Wales. Enrolment in primary and secu)iuiury 
schools in January, 1947, was 5,f >40,091, 'Hh' num- 
ber of stiulenls ri?loiised durinj.' workinj^ hours by 
their employers in 1940—47 was !(i7, |0:). 

Roligion. The Chuu'h of i'lnj’land, wilh a Prot<*s- 
tant ICjiiscopal Form of j.i;oveTnmmit, and llu‘ (Church 
of Sctillanci ( Presbyteriaii) are tlui (\sluhlished 
churdies of ihe respeelivci countries. In Wales the 
olmrch was diseslahlislu^d in 1920. The kNulinj? 
dcMiominalions in h’.ny;land and Wah*s, in order ol 
memhership, are Chnreh of Mnj^land, Uoinan (latli- 
olie, Metluxlisl, f .'onj^r(‘j;alionali.st, Ihiplisl, and 
C'ah iiiist Ntelliodis!. 

Production. (Jroul Britain is a pn^doininanlly mun- 
ufaeturinj^ eountry, willr iron and steel and lluur 
munufaeliires aiid texlih'S the U^adinju; indnslritis in 
value of product. Manufarlnrin.i' timployc'd almost 
7 inilliou p<'rsnns in oi wiiom 1 million w<‘re. 

in ^(‘ueral (MijLj;ineerhi,<j; and (‘ii^rinecTs’ iron and stt‘el 
fonndlnj^. TIu‘ index <)f industrial prodiu'tien in 
mi(l-1948 ( 1940 -- JOO) was 122 for all indiistru‘S, 
127 for hnildinfj: ami eontrac'tiiift, 124 for manu- 
facluriru^, and 1 11 for niininj^ and ((narryinjit, Steel 
prodiu'tion in Nov(»mher was at a iu‘w annual n^c- 
ord raUi of ir),750,000 tons, ('ominm'd with 14,- 

174,000 tons in 1947. <,k»ll()n yarn, cotton texli](\s, 
and woolen texUh's in mid- 1948 w<‘ro above the 
1947 a\'erag(‘S. CJoid produelion was clo.s(? lo the 
1947 figure of 187 million tons of saleablt^ deep- 
niiiu'd coal. 

Although only a small fra(4ion of the i>eoph' live 
on the laud, Britain was irrodueing about one-half 
of her food supply in 1948, as against oncs-third 
befoK! World War If. The lumilxT (muiloyed in 
iigricullnro in Juno, 1948, wius about 850,0()0. Tlur 
acmages of the main crops in 1948, in onh^r of si'/e, 
wore lho.so of oal.s, wheal, baric)', and prJtuloes. 
Hanses Is of cereals in J948 wcw above the 1947 
figures. Food consiiniplion, in calories, was aln)ul 
2,700 p<‘r p<*rsoii, as against 2,880 in 1947 and 

3,000 in 1939. 

Tlie merchant .ship tonnage und(,‘r eonslmetiou 
in Juno, 1948, was 2,041,000, .surpassing the figures 
for 1947, wlien more than half of the world's 
merchant ship tonnage tinder construc'tion was in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Foreign Trade. In the first half of 1948 Britain's 
total deficit on overseas payments was at an annual 
rate of ,6.280 million, well under half the 1947 fig- 
ure. The excess of BriLi.sh commodity imports over 
commodity exports was at the annua] rale of ,£312 
million, conijuired with ,£438 million in 1947. The 
deficit of £192 million in invi.sible trade in 1947 
was replaced by a small surplus in the first half 
of 1948. In spite of the rise in dollar prices the 
British deficit with tlie Western llemi.s]3herc was 
reduced to the annual rate of £390 million, or 
£280 million less than in 1947, which was a year 
of disastrous strain on British reserves. 

Machinery, vehicles (which overtook textiles in 
the fourth quarter of 1947), and textiles were the 
leading exports in the first half of 1948. Two-fifths 
of all imports were food and tobacco, wilh all other 
classes relatively small. Oil, seeds, and fats were in 
second place and manufactured oil and resins in 
third. Total imports for die first 6 months of 1948 
•were £1,026 million, as compared with £820 


inilHnn and .£400 million in tlu‘ eorre.spoiuliuc 
perhids of 1947 ami 1938 i*espei'li\<'h'. 

Transportation. Tlu* slaf«*-ow!ied Brili.sh railways 
(Vesting Day Jan. 1, 1948) hu<l miles of 

track in J947. 'rrallie ri‘etMpls in 11)47 w<^re £5,- 

738,000 we('kly. Tlu' bomlou Pa.sstMig{T Transport 
Board owi u‘d 188 miles of railway in 1947, About 
2,400 mil(‘s of canals ami hx-ketl vi\ers wen^ in use 
ill 1948. 'roiinag(‘ <*nlering British ports in 1947 
was 42,700,108 and total t‘le;u;nu‘es 24,008,548 
not loiKs. British ei\il airlines (lew 3,28fi miles 
nionlhly in 1947 and carried almost ()00,000 pas- 
.sengiu's in that ycsir. 

Finance. For the linaneial year 1947-48 rcvoime 
<‘Xi*eeiled e.xi>endilnr<* i»y .£(>58 millioti. 'I’lu; budg- 
<4 estimates for 19 18 4-9 provuk'd for revc'mic of 
.£3,795 million; t \peiiililtire (tf ,£2,97(1 million; a 
.sur])his of .£789 miilioi:. in llu' 19 18 -49 budget 
(At)r. 9, 1948) a gradtialed tax of 10 lo 50 p(ir- 
etait, payulile Jan. 1, 19 18, was laid on inve.slment 
itx'oiiKs and eoiie(‘ssions w<‘r(‘ inad<' lo l<»w-ineome 
laxt>a>ers. The national ineona* in 1917 was esti- 
muled at £8,770 millam. 

Governmont. 3he United Kingdom of Gn^al Brit- 
ain and Norllu'ru lr<*lan(l is a limite«l inonareliy with 
an nnwrill(‘n eonsHlnlion, mider whieh (inal legis- 
lative, judicial, and admini.slraliN e anlliorilv is V(’sl- 
<hI in a Parliaimail oi two lious<\s, aeling Ihrongli 
a (kilanet <lrawn from its miMnlK*rs. I’arliaiiumt is 
the supnnm' l<\gislali\t‘ anlhorily in llie l<'rrilories 
bold by llu‘ Uniltxl Kingdom, (‘xeepl for the .self- 
governing dominions. 

1’h<‘ uigier ln)ns(*, llu‘ Ilotisc* of l.orils, i’onsists 
of 844 ptHTS. 'riu'Se iiK'lude 29 bishops, 19 Seolli.sh 
r<*pie.senlali\»* p(‘ers, 8 Irisli rt*piy.S(Mitaliv(* p(*er.s, 
and .si‘V('ral law lords who hold life juxTages only, 
as wi4I as tlu* larg<‘ body of luTtHlilary peers, Since 
J9II the tmw<T of the, House* of l.ords in matters 
of legislation has ]>tM‘n .s(*,vt*n4y linnliul, and in 
1948 inrili(‘r limitation was \'ol<*d; but it remains 
ibo high<\st (’onrt of judieulnre. 4'lie lower house, 
the n(m.se of (lonimons, consists (»f (140 nieinbcrs 
elected by univtu'sal snlfragc* on tlu* luisis of one 
member (or vvery 7(),0()() of llie poimlallon. Tlic 
luaxiimnn duration of Parlianu’ut is (ivi* y(‘ars. 

In July, 1945, as tlie rc^sull of tlie first general 
eh'elion since 1935, the warlinu* Goalilion (largi‘ly 
Gonservative.) Clovernnu'nt was sucreeded by a 
Labour (iovermiKuil with an al>solut^^ majority in 
the Ilou.se of (knnmons. Tlie standing of the chief 
parlies after tlu* 1945 eh'ctlon was as follows; 
Labour, 393; (kni.seiAnlivt*, J89; liberal, 12; Lib- 
eral National, 13; Ituhipendenl, 14. 

Sovereign, King CI(‘org(* VI, who sneeeedccl to 
the throne upon the abdication of hklward VIII 
on Dec. 10, 1939; IVmuj Minister, (fi(‘ment B. 
Attlee (Labour); S<*crctary of Slat<s for Foreign 
Aifairs, Ernest lievin (Labour); (fiianecllor of the 
KxelieqiuT, Sir Slalh)rd Cripps (iaibour); Leader 
of the Disposition, Winston Cluin*hill ((lonservii- 
tive). 

Events, 1948. Britain's donicslio situation im- 
proved perceptibly in 1948 and furni.shcul encour- 
aging contrasts to the economic calamities of 1947. 
Industrial production as a whole increased, the 
agricultural outlook improx'cd, the d(*fi<!it in foreign 
accounts was diminislicd, and economic planning 
was given x)redsion by the reiiuin'mcnls of the 
European Recovery Program. At the same time 
the disturbed .situation on the ConUntmt and in 
Asia required increased defense pnx‘aulions and 
the continued aUvStority at home insultited the ma- 
jority of the people from any personal benefit from 
the accelerated national effort. 

Economic Gains. By June, 1948, manufacturing 
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production was 15 percent above 1947 and 25 per- 
cent above the prewar level; exports were gaining 
steadily; and, altliough imports were also rising, 
the gap was narrowing so rapidly that the Chancel- 
lor o£ the Exchequer was able by September 16 to 
congratulate the British people on a ‘really fine 
effort.” Nevertheless a doUar deficit still existed at 
the end of the year, and no way was in sight by 
which Britain could revive net income from foreign 
investments and other services in order to cover 
the import surplus. 

The last of the American credit of $3,750 mil- 
lion, which had been expected to cover the external 
deficit for four or five years, was used in March, 
1948, at the end of 20 months. At about the same 
time the Economic Sttroey for 1948, the annual 
Go\’ernment White Paper which sets JEorth the 
country’s problems and program, estimated Brit- 
ain’s declining dollar reserves at £450 million by 
July 1, 1948; £225 million by December 31; and 
nil at a later time in 1949. 

Marshall Plan Aid. This forecast took no account 
of Marshall Plan aid, which at tihat time was not 
wholly certain. The Foreign Assistance Act signed 
by President Truman on April 4 gave Britain a 
welcome respite from anxiety. The dollar reserves, 
aided by £22 million interim assistance, stood at 
£473 million at the beginning of July, when ihe 
Anglo-American EBP agreement was debated in 
the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons approved the EBP 
agreement on July 6 by a vote of 409 to 12, with 
little criticism of its terms. A Marshall Plan loan 
of $310 million announced on October 26 by EGA 
and the Export-Import Bank was the first Ameri- 
can credit since tlie Anglo-American Loan of 1946. 
Counterpart funds amounted to $250 million by 
the beginning of October, and a guaranteed in- 
vestment project for a carbon-black plant on the 
Mersey Biver was arranged at about that time. By 
November 22 grants to Britain, exclusive of the 
loan, were above $1,000 million. 

An Anglo-American Productivity Council, the 
establishment of which was first suggested to EGA 
Administrator Paul Hoffman by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
was organized in September. Because the Council 
was ejected to do something about the persistent 
American criticism of low output per man in Brit- 
ain and about the facts behind the criticism, its 
organization was surrounded by political fireworks. 
Both the extreme left and the e.xtreme right in- 
timated, not at all delicately, that Britain was sell- 
ing out to American bosses in order to get EGA 
aid. 

The Council held its first meeting on October 25, 
with Sir Frederick Bain, President of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and Lincoln Evans, 
Trades Union Council, as co-chairmen of the Brit- 
ish group and Philip D. Beed, Chairman of the 
Board of tlie General Electric Company, as the 
head of the American group. Both delegations in- 
cluded trade union leaders. Beed announced in 
New York in December tiiat the first teams of 
British management and labor to visit American 
plants would soon arrive and that thousands would 
follow eventually. 

BritaWs Four~Year Plan. Fulfilling the demand of 
the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion on the countries receiving Marshall Plan aid, 
the United Kingdom’s four-year plan for economic 
recovery was submitted to the OEEC in Paris 
on October 15. The plan leaked out before there 
was official comment or explanation, far ahead of 
its issuance in Great Britain as a White Paper, and 
in advance of its adjustment to the national plaxis 


of the other OEEC countries, but the details ap- 
peared to be well authenticated. 

By 1952—53, the first year after the contemplated 
end of the Marshall Plan, Britain envisaged in- 
dustrial production, one-quarter higher and exports 
30 pci-c(‘:!. 'liiihLr in volume than in 1947. That 
achievement, together with the estimated increased 
agricultural nroduction and higher net income from 
intemational services, would make the standard 
of living 15 to 20 percent higher than when Mar- 
shall Plan aid began. As long as the plan operated 
no relaxation of existing curbs on consumption was 
planned. 

The one-year plan ending June 30, 1949, as sent 
to ihe Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation was issued as a \ v'hi'Lo Paper on October 
21. This re\ised program took account of the agree- 
ment on the aid to be given Great Britain and on 
the conditional aid to be given by Britain to other 
Marshall Aid participants, and thus replaced Eco- 
nomic Survey estimates for die calendar year. With 
aid to Britain now estimated at $1,263 million and 
British grants to other countries at $312 million, 
it was belived that in general existing consumption 
levels could be maintained in 1948-1949, and that 
the anticipated gains in all major fields of produc- 
tion would go into the restoration of Britain’s 
external financial stren^. 

As die pressure to develop commodity exports 
increased die individual leaders in the race were 
acclaimed as if they were sprinters. The biggest 
exporter in die first 9 months of 1948 was the mo- 
tor industry, widi cotton second, and iron and steel 
third. Cotton was fiagging, however, and it ap- 
peared that iron and steel would forge into second 
place by the end of the year. The American market 
took the biggest share of both the 47,000 tractors 
and the 19,000 cars exported in the first diree- 
quarters of the year. 

V/oges, Prices, and Rations. Early in the year, fol- 
lowing the issuance on February 4 of a VV^ite Pa- 
per called Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs 
and Prices, the Government got voluntary agree- 
ment from manufacturers and trade unions to 
stabilize prices and wages. This required a change 
in the food subsidy propam, from one of pegging 
the subsidies and allowing prices to rise to a new 
plan of stabilizing prices and increasing the food 
subsidies. Prices of imported food were not sus- 
ceptible to control, and estimates of subsidy cost 
for tibe year rose ^adually from £382 million to 
£500 million. 

The Trades Union Congress at Margate in Sep- 
tember endorsed the stabilization program, but 
only after it had adopted a resolution calling on 
the Government to take more effective action in 
effecting a substantial reduction in consumer prices, 
to maintain and if necessary to increase subsidies, 
and to impose stricter limitations on profits. At 
this time tiie cost of living figure had held steadily 
to 108 since spring, except for a seasonal rise in 
Jxme on account of the price of potatoes. 

Slight increases in rations came at intervals in 
the course of the year. Increases in children’s and 
priority milk allowances were made in May and 
bread rationing was given up at the end or July, 
about two years after its introduction. Potato ra- 
tioning was ended when the food crops began to 
come in. Nevertheless the average food intake fell 
to about 2,680 calories per head in the first half of 
1948. 

Clothes coupons were given better values early 
in May, and on May 26 additional clothes coupens 
became valid. At this time a few articles were t^en 
off the ration list and some reduced rates were 
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ordered. In July more clothes concessions were 
made. In December a onc-sixth increase in soap 
rations was announced for 1949. 

Stael Nationalization BilL The introduction in the 
House of Commons on October 29 of ihc bill to 
nationalize the British iron and steel industry was 
the concluding step in the fulfillment of the Labour 
Party^s socialization program as it was put before 
the electorate in 1945. In tlie interval tlmre had 
been some hesitation, but at the Labour Party’s 
annual conference at Scarborough in May the 
membership was reassured by a rereading of Prime 
Minister Attlees nationalization i)romise of Octo- 
ber, 1947, and by tlieir executive committee’s ex- 
pulsion from die Parly of Albert Edwards, M.P., 
who had declared that it would be suicidal to per- 
sist in tlie nationalization plans. 

The special session of Parliament from Septem- 
ber 14-24 was actually called because of st<*cl na- 
tionalization i^lans, although it purported to deal 
with the power of the House of Lords to delay for 
two years legislation to which it was opposed. In 
order that the steel nationalization bill should not 
be delayed past 1950, the year of the next general 
election, the Labour-dominated House of Commons 
voted a reduction of the period to one year, with a 
retroactive provision. 

Three days after the new session of Parliament 
opened on October 26 liie Iron and Slvc'l Bill was 
ubli.‘'lK“d. Tl prop.oM'd to nationalize all tlie major 
rms ci;gag(‘d in iho basic processes of tlic iiidustw 
together with their subsidiary companies. The bill 
named 107 companies which would be transferred 
to the Govcriuncnt corporation, tlie new iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain, on the vesting 
date, May 1, 1950, or u later date within 18 
months. 

This was the first nationalization plan involving 
a manufacturing industry. It would resiilt in com- 
etition between Government plants and private 
rms. Motor car manufacture was specifically ex- 
cluded. Tlie Compensation stock to be i.ssuca was 
estimated at $1,200 million and the number of em- 
ployees about 300,000, The Government planned 
to continue tlie units under their existing names 
and management and so to retain the good will 
attached to the products. 

The extreme diflrorences of ox^inion shown as 
die bill was given its first and second reading in 
the House of Commons surxirised few iieople. On 
October 1 the Iron and Steel Board was dissolved 
when all members except the trade unionists de- 
clined to serve longer. This board had been con- 
cerned widi the execution of a reiiort issued in 
1946 by the Iron and Steel Federation, at the insti- 
gation of (then) Prime Minister Winston Churesh- 
ill. Ivor Thomas, fomier Parliamentary Secretary 
for Civil Aviation and Colonial Under-Secretary, 
in resigning from the Labour Party at the end of 
October, began his explanation to the House of 
Commons widi an attack on steel nationalization. 
Bitterness was at its height in the debate on die 
second reading, which moved the proposal past 
the critical legislative stage by a vote of 373 to 211. 
More members of the House voted at that time 
( November 17) than on any piece of legislation 
since the Labour Government came into power in 
1945. The Labour Government produced 373 out 
of its possible 393 votes, and the 191 Conservatives 
were aided by 10 Liberals and a fev'^ others. 

Cod Problems. Tlie nationalized coal mines re- 
quired administrative changes in 1948, when op- 
eration in general was disappointing. In May Sir 
Charles Reid, who was a member of the National 
Coal Board serving as production director, resigned 


from the Board. Sir Charles said that neither his 
resignation nor his explanatory statement should 
be used against the Govermnoni, for nationaliza- 
tion was **wlso unci right;” but lie indicated that 
the managerial dutic's of the Board members, tlie 
over-oeulralizatiou, and the roliane<i on Civil Serv- 
ice rather than on business mclhocls were factors 
in the low ouliiiit and high cost of the. mines. 

In a Ilouse of Commons d(^bat<^ on coal on June 
24, Minister of Fuel and Power Oaitskcdl argued 
that changes in organization would ml c!hange tlic 
l)sy(*hologieal problems of the industry. He sug- 
gested that it was diilicult to gel the mintTS to un- 
derstand that mechanization, increased output, 
and reduced costs would givo lliem a higlu*r stand- 
ard of living. 

Action was sjicodod up afU'i* llu* r<‘])ort of the 
Coal Board for 1947 was laid before^ Parliament on 
July 13. I’be report showed a dt'fieil of about 
.LiOO million, iiicrea.sed costs of produelion p<T 
ton, and improvement oven* 19-16 in total ouljnit, 
ouliiut i)or man, and absenl<‘eism; but a pooujr 
record on all three than in 1938, 1939, or 19-1(). In 
the first week in October tlu‘ Minister of hhu;! and 
Power induced tlio National Union of Min(‘worker.s 
as well as the National Coal Board to promise an 
immediat(' increase in coal output. 

Reforms Proposed. Later in October the Mine- 
workers* Union accepted a code of conduct for 
miners worked out by a (‘ouneil of miiKTS, union 
leaders, and uominees of the National (Joal Board 
for ibc increase of output. Tiu? Yorkshire Division 
and tlie Scotli.sli Division of the National Union 
of Minciworkers nyet'led llu^ iiroposals, which in- 
cluded fines for haf)itnal al>st‘nl(‘ia'sm and legal ac- 
tion against miners wlio partuupalcd in unoflieial 
strikes. 

In the meantime the (3oal Board and llie Gov- 
enuneut were working on tla* problems that wt^re 
increasingly pressing as imKluc’lion fell liebind the 
goal set. Sir Robert Burrows, liims(*lf a member of 
the Coal Board, was made the chairman of a 
"stock-taking eimuuitteo” apimiuted by die Board. 
The Burrows report, issued on November 22, rcc- 
oinineiidod increasing the size of the Board from 
9 to 12 and urgeul that board mcuilu.TS be freed 
from the duties of managing departments so that 
they could concentrate on x)oIiey matters. 

Proposals were now coming in fast. On Novem- 
ber 22 reorganization .sugg(^stions by Col. C. G. 
Lancaster, M.P,, were published in pamxdilct form 
by tlie Conservative Political CJonlor, Sir Charles 
Reid wrote a scries of articU^s for T/io Times of 
November 22, 23, and 24 in which he? proposed 
to set up 26 cori‘)orations, each with a managing di- 
rector and other necessary oxeciitive.s. Both reiiorts, 
in short, put strong emphasis on tlie need for exec- 
utive autonomy in the local areas, and both relieved 
the central board of most of its executive duties. 

At the end of November Parliament debated a 
new bill to increase the size of the Coal Board and 
alter die duties of tlic members. The Titties (No- , 
vember 30) then observed: "These changes clear- 
ly do not go to the heart of the matter. When do 
the Government expect coal to become more plen- 
tiful, cleaner, and cheaper?” The deficit reported 
by the Coal Board on December 6 was *2.373,000, 
although a profit of £3,477,000 had been planned. 

Other Nationalized Enterprises. In 1948 only the 
railway part of transport was yet taken over by 
tihie British Transport Commission. On January 1 
the state took the railways and exchanged Govern- 
ment stock for die railway securities. Costs were 
rising and a deficit of £20 million was expected 
in 1948. Cable and Wireless showed a decline in 
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profits for 1947 but brought little criticism upon 
itself, for rate reductions and accounting changes 
were partly responsible. 

Three State air companies, the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, British Exiropean Airways, 
and British South American Airways, showed defi- 
cits for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, but only 5 
ercent more than in the previous year. In Decem- 
er BOAC announced a cut in the dollar payroll 
staif from 1,502 to less than 600, effective by 
March, 1949. The nationalized Bank of Encrland 
had an uneventful year, except for the announce- 
ment by Lord Catto, Governor, of his plan to re- 
tire under the age Ihnit rule in 1949 and the ap- 
pointment of C. F. Gobbold to succeed him. 

Parliament's Year. Parliament sat for three periods 
in 1948: from January 20 until the end of July, 
when the outstanding legislation was the budget 
bill and the bill to curb monopolies; from Septem- 
ber 14-24, a special session for pushing ahead the 
Parliament Bill; and from October 26 until the 
holidays, a strenuous period in whicli steel na- 
tionalization and the Parliament bill were approved 
and the extension of conscription was decided 
upon. 

The special session gave the House of Com- 
mons, with its large Labour majority, the chance 
to pass for a second time — ^the first was in the pre- 
ceding session — ^the Parliament Bill which the 
House of Lords had rejected. To enact the bill it 
was necessary for the Commons to pass it twice 
again within two years of its first passage in the 
Commons, All this had to be accomplished if steel 
nationiilization (certain to be disapproved by the 
House of Lords) was to go throudi before the 
general election of 1950, for until the Parliament 
Bill was passed the Lords could delay legislation 
for approximately two years by the procedure 
outlined, while the new bill reduced the time to 
one year. 

When the Parliament Bill passed its third read- 
ing in the House of Commons the attendance was 
sparse and the debate listless. A final criticism was 
made of the retroactive clause applying the provi- 
sions of the bill to measures introduced before its 
passage — ^meaning steel nationalization. The Na- 
tional Service Bill extending conscription from 12 
to 18 months received only about 100 Labour 
votes, witli many members abstaining, at the time 
of tihe third reading. Conservative votes were re- 
sponsible for nearly all of the rest of the 218 votes. 
Twenty-five were opposed. 

At the end of October the House of Commons 
approved unanimously the Government’s motion 
to establish a tribunal to consider allegations of 
bribery and corruption in the Board of Trade. 
Prominent names were involved, but Churchill, 
Leader of the Opposition, urged the members of 
Parliament to “set the example in not indulging 
in gossip or tiie wide diffusion of names and other 
scandals.” 

Prime Minister Attlee and Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of tlie Council and Leader of the 
House of Commons, were absent from their duties 
for short periods for reasons of health. Former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, who 
resigned that office in 1947 because of a budget 
leak, returned to the Cabinet at the end of May 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an office 
without specialized duties. The foundation stone 
of the new Chamber of the House of Commons 
was laid on May 26. Tlie former Chamber was 
rendered unusable by World War II bombing. 

July Fifth. Britain’s new charter of social security 
came into full operation on Jxily 5. Four new acts 


— ^National Insinrance, Industrial Injuries, National 
Assistance, and the National Health Service — all 
art of a general plan, went into force on that 
ate. Prime Minister Attlee, br^.^^ 2 !ls^■nsr to the 
nation on the eve of the event, (JC;scr:I)rd : com- 
pleted plan as “the most comprehensive system of 
social security ever introduced in any country.” A 
half-century of social reform was now embodied 
in the unified “from-the-cradle-to-the-grave” sys- 
tem advocated and drafted five years before by Sir 
William Beveridge (now Lord Beveridge), 
Arrangements with the doctors who were ex- 
pected to participate in the Health Act operations 
were difficult. A plebiscite taken by the British 
Medical Association in Februa^ showed 40,800 
against the act and only 4,700 for it. Concessions 
were made by Minister of Health Aneuiin Bevan, 
and eventually a measure of participation was as- 
sured. 

Royal Family. The birth of a son to Princess Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Edinburgh on November 14 was 
an event which brought many scenes of sponta- 
neous rejoicing and expressions of affection. Only 
a few days later, on No\'ember 23, came the an- 
nouncement of King George’s illness and the in- 
advisability of his visiting Australia and New Zea- 
land in early 1949 as he, together with the Queen 
and Princess Margaret, had planned to do. Both 
Houses of Parliament promptly expressed tibrough 
the leaders of the chief parties tiieir regret, to- 

f ether with appreciation of the King’s onerous la- 
ors in the 12 years of his reign. 

The silver wedding anniversary of the King and 
Queen on April 26 was made a day of celebration 
and thanksgiving in which the public participated. 
Ceremonies were held in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
in the City of London. In May Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh made their first visit 
to Paris, during which most of their time was given 
to protocol functions. 

Commonwealth and Empire. Changes in the Com- 
monwealth — ^Buraia’s departure as from January 4, 
the presence of India and Pakistan as Dominions 
since 1947, and Ceylon’s after Feb. 4, 1948, and 
Eire’s decision to sever all ties with Britain — ^were 
reflected in the character of the Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in London 
October 11-22. The Prime Ministers of the new 
Dominions, Nehru of India, Ali Khan of Pakistan, 
and Senanayake of Ceylon, were active partici- 
ants, and the Prime Minister of Southern Rho- 
esia. Sir Godfrey Huggins, whose country was 
next in line for dominion status, was present as an 
observer. 

The first afternoon was taken by Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ exposition of Britain’s four-year economic 
plan, in order — ^as the final statement of the Con- 
ference phrased it — ^“to give the other Common- 
wealth countries an opportunity to examine its im- 
plications for their own economies.” The United 
Kingdom won agreement that Western Union “was 
in accordance with the interests of the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, the United Nations, 
and the promotion of world peace.” 

New collateral business was created by the invi- 
tation of the Prime Ministers of the old dominions, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, to represent- 
atives of the Irish Government to come to Chequers 
on October 17 to discuss the Commonwealth im- 
plications of the Republic of Eire bill shortly to be 
laid before the Ddil. Little information was re- 
leased about the meeting, at which Prime Minister 
Attlee was present, or about a similar one in Paris 
a month later, but obviously imperial preferences 
and citizenship ri^ts of the Irish in other Domin- 
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ions wore niiitlcrs in wliich tho other counlrios 
were deeply involved. 

The rnuit stalenient of the Conh'ronoo ootitainod 
a friendly referenoo to the “new n‘pre.sentiiliv(‘s 
of sovtu'oijin nations,” India, Pakistan, anti (Jt'vlon, 
who '‘brought to the deliberalions of lluur col- 
leagues from the other frtic countru\s of the Coni- 
monwcaldi the wisdom of llieiv uucitait eivili'/ii- 
tions vivified by the dynjiinism of the modern age,” 
but by its omissions il slirn‘(l no small tcuiposls, 
particularly in Australia and in tht^ mood of Win- 
ston Chnrcliill. 

The omission of the words “llrilish,” “Kmpirts” 
and “Doiniuiou” from l]u^ CkmFcTtmcti statenuaits, 
undouhltdiy in courtesy to the throe casU*rn coun* 
tries which wt*rti lU'wly and aggrossivt'ly indcpt'iid- 
ent, provoked Churchill on Oclohor 2<S into what 
The Timcti called ‘'Churc^hillum broatlsitk's which 
swept tlu! glohe from India to Mire.” In tlui name 
of the CoiKscrN’alivt^ Parly Churchill said llial any 
attempt to abandon IIk\so t‘\‘]iT!'ss'oi>s would bo 
resisted, lie also critiei/cd iiic (iovoru- 

meut for carrying “tho world-fainod Brilisb I<]inpiro 
in the east from lifti into history” and JOiro’s Prime 
Minister Costello for digging “tin* gulf hclvv(‘en 
Southern and Norlhtjrn Ireland det^per lhan twor 
l)el'on\” 

Relations with Eire. Tin* cordial rt'latitms ht‘t\v<*o.n 
Britain and Mivo wliieh e.\i.st<‘<l in llu^ early part 
of the year were, not disturix'd by llu^ passage in 
ICirt) of the Uopublie of l'Ur<) Hill, 19-18. A now 
trade agrccaiuail negoliuled in JuIu^ appearetl to 
bo advanUig<K>us^ to holh countries, wilh its im- 
proved volume of imports for Hrilaiu and its luglicr 
prices for Eire. As for ibc tec'Iniical probUans 
raised by tlie repeal of Eire’s P]xt(‘riKil Ihdations 
Act embodied in the Reiniblic' of In'huid Bill, 
Britain soenied inclined to let the issues lie un« 
discussed us long as possible. 

On November 25 Prime Minister AuIch^ told the 
House of Commons that despite Eire’s move to 
sever her last connection will) Britain, tlie United 
Kingdom Covernment still recognized the “facUial 
lies” betwt^en the two coiintri(*s and would not 
consider Eire foreign or Iut citizens foreigners, 
Churchill replied that this was “inaction” and re- 
fused to associate the Const*rvaliv(r Party witl» it, 
but Atthx; finally suggested that until Cfimrchill 
could olfcir a l)ell<!r policy luj should accept the 
Govornrnoat’s decision with belter grace. 

Palestine Policy. Britain gave uj) its Palestine*, man- 
date on May J5 and by the b.'ginning of July the 
last of tho British troops had h'fl Haifa. The Co- 
lonial Office and the Foreign Oflice took lire occa- 
sion of tho end of the inanduto to issue jkantly a 
review of tho 25 years of its op<*ration. Since the 
end of World War IL according to the report, 338 
British subjects had been killed in Palestine and 
the cost to the British taxpayer had been £100 
million. 

After months of unsuccessful effort from several 
auarters to solve the Palestine problem, on Novem- 
ber 18 the British Govennnent fonnally introduced 
in the political committco of the General Assembly 
m me United Nations a resolution calling on the 
General Assembly to accept and take steps to 
apply the conclusions of the Bernadotte report. 
Alter consultations with die United States tho reso- 
lution was so revised as to delete its previous en- 
dorsement of die Bernadotte proposals. 

Iil^srem Union. In opening a foreign afiuirs debate 
in the House of Commons on January 22 Foreign 
Secretary Bavin declared that the time was ripe 
for a consolidation of western Europe. He antici- 
pated the signing of treaties with the Benelux 


countries, tims making, with tlu^ Irt'uly with 
Fnuiee, an important nnelens of a wt'Slrni union, 
In Ibe (lebah* tlu^ ]m>posal was (*n(lors(*d by An- 
thony Kdtrn, CIonS(-rvali\ <*. 

The Tr<*aly of Brussels iny, tlu* plan of 

a W(*slern Union was signed by llu* five (‘oiuitrios 
on Mareh 17. At tlu* <'nd of Atn*il tlu* d(*feiise miu- 
islers of tin* pow'ors nuH in London, and on Octo- 
ber 4 llu* appointiiK'ul of Field Marslr.d Lord 
Moulgonu‘ry as J\*rmaTU‘nl Military Gbairman was 
annomu‘(^d. 

Relations with Russia. Tlx* Hnssian blo<*kade of 
B(‘rliii lH‘ginning in June harnu'd Britain’s already 
slrain(*d relali(»ns vvilli tbe U.S.S.H. b’oreign S(*ero- 
lary ,B<‘vin’s r<‘porls to tlx* House of Ooimnons be- 
came !nor(^ (»nl.si)(»k{-n, anil on SepU’inlx'r 22 ho 
ealled (be bloi'kade “daslanlly.” On October 11 
the British Foreign Ofix'e issn<*d a White Pa]H*r 
on the Berlin i|nestion in \vln<‘li it was said that 
the Soviet Union bad “embiukiul upon a eari'fully 
pri*pared alti'inpt to I'omju'l the western oei'npying 
ix)w<‘rs to abandon under duress their rij’hls in 
Berlin.” lirilain p.nli«-ipjited in llu* airlift: and 
}oin<‘<l wilh the Unil«‘d Sl.ite*. in an appeal to the 
4Seenrily (Jouni'il of tlx* United Nations. 

Relations with tho United States. Hrfiain \vas n*- 
hietant to aeipiieset* in tlx* arrangi'inents made by 
FOA Administrator Paul Iloirman to hall tlx* dis- 
nianlling and removal for reparalion.s of indu.slrial 
plants in western <h-ini.in\. and on .Si ;.it-i!iiu r 14 
Sir Olher hVanks, llu* Biill-.b Ambas.sador in \Vash- 
iiiglon, d(‘liv(*r(‘il to the Stall* Deparlmeul a note 
IVoni Fureii'o Sr«*relary Uevin di^pieralinj', tbe pro- 
pD.s.il. Sir Oliver, who Slu'eeeded former Ambassa- 
dor Lord Inverebapel in May, arnvi'd wlxm there 
\yas la(‘k of agr<*<*uu*nl on Palestine policy, and 
found that; llu^ British (kmsnlale and Brili.sh busi- 
ness ofiic‘.(‘S in New York wert‘ lH‘ing pieki'le.d l)y 
ZionwlwS urging not to buy, xi.m*, or travel 

Brili.slu — Ai.zada CIomstikjk 

GREECE. A kingdom in sonlheasl<‘ru Knroix*. King: 
Ban] I, who sneeeeded his brother, George II, on 
Apr. 1, 1947. Area: 51,182 .sipiari* miles. Fonula- 
lion (1948 esl.): 7,78(M)0(), inelnding tlx? Dodeca- 
nese. (fiiii^f cities (1939 pop. esl.): Athens (capi- 
tal), 491,120; Piraeus 281,840; Salonika (The.s- 
saliiiike) 2()8,()90; Patras 72,700; Kavalla 49,980; 
Caix*u 20,008; Ck)rfu (Ki‘rkyra) 82,221. ’Phe den- 
sity of i)opulation is J33 ix*r sipiare mill*. 

Religion and Education. Seixxd at tendance in 
1937-58 was; Elementary, 1)85,018; st*conclary, 
92,887; university, 7,998. 'J’he. 1928 et'nsiis .showed 
5,981,529 members of the Greek Orthotlo.x Clmrch; 
126,017 Mo.sl(*ms; 72,791 Jews; 35,182 Uonian 
Catholics; 9,003 Proleslanls. 

Production. While eomniereo and itxlustry are not 
negligible, the mainstay is agricullnri*; despite the 
limited available arable areas — 18.5 i)crcent of 
total cultivated in 1948. Prodnetion of leading 
crops in 1946, compared with tlx* .1935-38 aver- 
age, shown within piircnlhcses, was as follows; (in 
thousand.s of xnetric tons); wheal, 700 (767); 
other grains, 593 (665); tobacco, 33 (60); dried 
fruits, 95 (229); fresh fruits, 85 (81); olive oil, 
90 (112); edible ohves, 35 (44); cotton, 25 (44). 
The total value of agriculttiral production (inchid- 
ing dairy produds and table fniils) was estimated 
at 33,700,000,000 drachmas ($270 million) in 1940, 

Livestock, wliich is important in (Jrooce, de- 
clined considerably during the Nazi occupation. 
The number of livestock at the end of 1946 
(1938), (estimated in thousands); sheep 6,000 
(8,139); goats, 3,130 (4,356) ; callle and calves, 
604 (967); hogs, 400 ( 430); horses, mules, and 
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colts, 354 ( 548 ) ; milk cows ( including draft milk 
cows), 252 (411); draft oxen, 240 (343); otlier 
oxen, 108 (214); donkeys, 332 (404); and poultry, 
7,500 (11,945). 

Recovery of industrial production since libera- 
tion has been slower tlian the recovery of agricul- 
tural output. In 1939 total industrial output was 
valued at 14,112,679,000 drachmas (about $112 
million), distributed chiefly among: textiles, chem- 
icals, foodstuffs, electricity, leather, machinery, and 
building materials. The Athens-Piraeus district is 
the country’s major industrial area; more than one- 
fourth of the total number of enterprises, which 
include almost all typos of industry, are located 
here, and production accounts for 60 to 70 per- 
cent of total output. The Salonika district rsmks 
second as an industrial area, and includes chiefly 
food processors, leather maJsers, machine shops, 
and tobacco plants. Greece possesses a variety of 
minerals, of which magnesite, iron pyrites, lead, 
emery, and chrome ore are prominent in export. 
Other mineral resources include chiefly iron ore, 
magnesite, nickel and zinc ore, bauxite, and lignite; 
there is no petroleum or bituminous coal. 

Foreign Trade. Greece is primarily an importer 
of consumer (including foodstuffs) and capital 
goods, and an exporter of agricultural (chiefly to- 
bacco and fruits ) and mineral products. Nonnally, 
exports cover only about 65 percent of die value 
of imports. Since liberation, Greek foreign trade 
has recovered very slowly; tlie major proportion 
of Greece’s imports from liberation until the end 
of 1946 was supplied by UNRRA. Foreign ex- 
change is subject to official control. 

Finance. Wartime inflation has wiped out the 
internal debt. The basic monetary unit is die 
drachma (5,000 drachmas = U.S.$ since Jan. 31, 
1946 ) ana the principal fractional unit is the lep- 
tons ( 1 drachma equals 100 leptas ) . The 1946-47 
budget placed revenue at 1,572,000 million drach- 
mas; expenditure at 1,655,000 million. The prewar 
currency was withdrawn and replaced by a new 
drachma on Nov. 11, 1944, tlie exchange being 
at the rate of 1 new drachma to 50 billion old 
drachmas. 

Transportation. The railway system sustained con- 
siderable damage as a result of the war, rolling 
stock was greatly reduced, and reconstruction is 
proceeding slowly. The principal lines are those 
connecting Athens and Piraeus widi Patras, Kala- 
mata, and Salonika. At die end of 1940, die length 
of line of the 7 railway companies totaled 1,767 
miles, of which 840 were Government owned and 
operated. Little highway construction has been 
undertaken and the general condition of the roads 
is poor. 

At the end of 1939 mileage of Greek highways 
totaled 8,440, of which 7,064 miles were improved 
eartli, gravel, and waterbound macadam; 1,191, 
surface treated and penetration macadam; and 185, 
bituminous concrete and asphalt surfaced cement. 
There are no navigable rivers, and less dian 10 
with an appreciable year-round flow. There ^ is 
only one important canal, die Corinth canal, which 
separates continental Greece from die Pelopon- 
nesus. Coastwise shipping constitutes a major form 
of transport, but the replacements have been slow. 
Piraeus, die port of Athens, is the most important 
of die 12 major seaports of Greece; normally about 
two-diirds of total Greek imports clear here. There 
is one large free zone at Piraeus, and Greek and 
Yugoslav free zones at Salonika. Tlie airport serv- 
ice is being steadily expanded. 

Government. King George died on Apr. 1, 1947, 
and was succeeded by his brother. Prince Paul. 


Greece is a constitutional monarchy; the Govern- 
ment includes a Cabinet and an elected unicam- 
eral legisP'-u'-c. \c'"orvd:“,g to a resolution of the 
National lit 10, 1935, die Greek 

Constitution of 1911 was to remain in force until 
the enactment of a new Constitutional Charter, 
King George issued a royal decree, on Oct. 22, 
1941, regulating the functions of state audiorities 
in cases in which the 1911 Constitution could not 
be fully applied o\ring to the absence of die Greek 
Government during World War II. 

Events, 1948. The grim situation, bodi internal 
and international, showed no signs of improvement 
during the year. As in 1947, Greece was unable to 
devote her energy to the urgent task of recon- 
struction but forced to keep on fighting tiie elusive 
guerrillas on die nordiem borders, in spite of 
America’s help. Thus agricultural production (at- 
taining 70-80 percent of prewar le"\ci by ire end 
of 1946) deteriorated again despite substantial ir- 
rigation and drainage schemes, due to the flight 
of the farmers from li'.c guerrilla-plagued regions. 

( Some 600,000 lived as refugees in or near die big 
cities. ) 

Yet, American aid produced some excellent re- 
sults. The Corinth canal was reopened, the ports 
of Piraeus, Salonika, and Volos rebuilt, and good 
work done in repairing the Athens-Salonika, Ath- 
ens-Peloponnese, and Salonika-Serres roads. Ade- 
quate supplies of food were sent in and industry 
furnished with essential machinery and raw ma- 
terials to die limits of its capacity to absorb and 
employ them. 

But the problem of the guerrillas remained as 
acute as formerly. In the spring, the Greek Army, 
strengdiened, fed, rein^^orced. equipped with Amer- 
ican dollars, and b> American officers, 

commenced a major effort to clear the country of 
die guerrillas. But in October, with snow coming 
on in the Grammos mountains and in the rest of 
die ragged, vertical terrain along Greece's north- 
ern frontier, die guerrillas were still fighting, and 
numbered perhaps 22,000 to 25,000 as compared 
to 15,000 to 18,000 in 1947. Greek rebels were 
able to escape the defeat by moving across the 
neighboring frontiers to safety. 

On November 10, after more tlian two weeks' 
debate, the Political and Security Committee of 
die General Assembly of the UN foimd Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Bulgaria guilty of endanger- 
ing peace in die Balkans and decided to keep die 
UN on-the-spot observation coirnnittee at wmrk in 
Greece for anodier year. On November 27, sitting 
in full session, the UN General Assembly formally 
called on Albania, Yugosla\ i.'., cind Bulgaria to 
cease aU aid to the Greek giicrrilla lojces. How- 
ever on December 14, Dr. Hc-rbcrl £\'jitt. President 
of the General Assembly announced that efforts 
of his conciliation committee to bring about a set- 
dement of outstanding problems hetween the 
Greek Government and the governments of these 
three neighboring states had failed because of the 
Greek Government's refusal “to treat existing 
boundaries between Albania and Greece as defi- 


The military reverses reflected themselves in the 
economic and adbninistrative problems of ihe 
country where the aged (88) and ailing Premier 
Themostocles Sophouhs resigned on November 12. 
But the Cabinet crisis was setded on November 21, 
for the time being, without bringing about any real 
change in a Government that had been criticized 
as inept in both military and economic affairs. 
Sophoulis returned as Premier at the head of a 
Rightist coalition, with only a few minor Cabinet 
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shifts; was approved by J68 votes (ajj:ainst 167) 
of the Chanihcr; and obtained the Chaniher's ad- 
lonrnmciit \intil Feb. 1, 1040. 

Ou March 7, the DodeeuiKvsc Islands w<t(‘ iii- 
corp<»Tated into the realm of (Jre(‘e(\ Thv. Oonuto- 
mctil protested, on Juiu! 2, io Yiiv.«»sl:i\ ia, llul^^aria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, iSmi''ary, Hmnani;*., an<l 
Albania, through the Huilt'd N.ili«)us S<‘i*n-lari:il, 
asking for the imniodiale rohini of llw' 
children. Following the \'isit of Secrclary of Stale 
Marshall to Athens ou Oelober 17, President Tru- 
man told Congix’ss, on Dc'ceiulxT 6, lliat (h‘c*t‘k 
army efforts to lujuid.ile Communist gmTrilla forc- 
es had i^roduccnl “a military slalemale” dc'spito iho 
dclhTry of $170 million of United Stales arms and 
supplies — and that the Grei^k army was ils(‘lf 
partly to blame, for the. failure to folhjw up a s<‘ru‘s 
of victories during the vSuuuiut with a *\l('U‘rminiod 
effort** against the nanainiug nbel front. But by 
the end of the year, the Cre(‘k .situation had de- 
teriorated even mort' ra])idly than 'I'nunan’s pt'ssi- 
mistic rexmrt indicatetl. — ^JosKuii S. lioiKiK.K 

GREENLAND. This, the world’s larg(^st island, is a 
Danish colony sitiiatocl belwo(*n Uu^ North Atlantic’ 
and the Polar sea. Area: 800,782 s<iuare miles, of 
which more than 7.*5 pc’rcenl is eovc’rcxl hy an i('<’- 
cai^. Popiilalion ( 10' 1/5): 21,884, of whom 560 
were ISuropefius. (^Iiic’f .sellleirn’iils: Jtiliaiu’luial), 
Godthauh (capital), Sukkertopp<‘u, Fgc’desmliide, 
Tlmlc, and Angmagssalik. The native’s spc’uk an 
Eskimo diak’ct. Education includes grade schools, 
high schools, and a training seluxd for Ic’achcrs. 
TJio official religion is iho Lulln’ran. 

Production. The mainstay of tlu^ native poptilalion 
is fishing and hunting. A total of 7,045 metric tons 
of cod was produced for salting in 1044, ITalilmt 
and seal are also important. AgrictJlurc is limited 
to sheep raising along llx’ southwesU‘rn coast. Tlio 
important minerals arc cryolite (largest deposits in 
the world), of whicli 20,106 Ions were exported to 
tho U.S. in 1045, and ligiute coal, of which about 
8,000 tons wore mined in 1045. Marble has been 
quarried and deposits of pure lead ore; and uranium 
layers a^(^ pn’sont. Except for cryolite, trade is a 
crown monopoly. 

Government. For adminisli’ativc purposes Green- 
land is divided info two in.spccl<jrat<!s (Codlhaab 
and Godhavn), oacJi with a governor responsible to 
tho Grotailaiul Administration ((kiHiIands Styrcl.se) 
secition of the Ministry of Slate in Ckiix’uhageu. 

Negotiations between Dcmmark and the United 
States ovex Danish demands for tlic abrogation of 
the pact entered into in 1941, have brought various 
proi>osals, but no settlement. 

GUADELOUPE. A department of France (since Jan. 
1, 1947 ) in the West Indies, consisting of two main 
islands — Basse-Terre (pop. 113,412) and Graude- 
Tcrrc (pop. 113,545) — and the five Leeward is- 
lands of D6sirade, Les Saintes, Marie Galante, St. 
Barth^lcmy, and Si. Martin. Total area: 688 square 
miles; total population (1946); 271,262 (1948 
est. 304,000). Chief towns: Basse-Tonre, capital 
(13,638 inhabitants), Pointc-a-Pitre, chief port 
(44,551 inhabitants). The population is mostly 
Negro and Mulatto. Education (1946-47): 131 
schools and 29,221 pupils. 

Principal agricultural products (1947): sugar 
(50,000 metric tons), coffee, cacao, bfinanas (48,- 
Opp tons), manioc, and vanilla. There is consider- 
able manufacture of rum and spirits (202.324 hec- 
toliters of pure alcohol in 1947). Total imports 
( 1946 ) amounted to 1,115 million francs; exports 
to 1,495 miUiou francs. Chief exports are rum, 


sugar, and bananas. Finuiu’c ( 1947): nwenne anc 
oxpoudilun’ bukiiUM’d at 1,040,818,000 fratu’s. Oj 
Jan. J, 1048, tlu* onistamling drhl tulak’d 607 
627,000 frant’s. (Jnad<’lcnii)<^ is n?pr«*s<*ut('d in m 
National Assembly, tlm (lomiril ttf tht‘ Ucpuhlic 
and hn.s one tlt’h’g.ito to the Fri'm'h Union. Prefect 
M. Philipson. 

GUAM. 4’ho largest island of tlx’ Marianas gnmj 
was o<‘<U’d to tho Unitod States by Spain at ihi 
(‘loS(' of Iho Spanish War in 1808. Tt i 

silnalod in th'- mu! i,.">0() milos csist of Ma 

nil.-i, 1,800 milos south of Japan, 8..'>87 milos frmi 
Honolulu, and 5,058 milos from San Fram'isoc 
*rho island has a laral area of 217 sqnaro inilcf 
o\lf’ndiny. 80 milos north and sotilh, and is 4 to 81 
milos witlo. 

Population, 'fho popiil.UiiMi, .is of July I, 104f 
lotaU’d 25,677 p<Tson«. ol wlmm I2,9i).‘i wor<* mulo 
jind 12,684 fomalos. Of lliCsSn 2.1,152 w<‘ro native 
l)t>rn ami 1,225 Icm-i'.n luni! 'i'ho loo.il popnlalio 
is mainly of sin. I. a mixinro of tho an 

oiiait Chamorro poojdi’ with Spanish, Moxioan, Fi] 
ipiuo, Anglo-Saxon, Japaiu'so, and Clnm’so strain! 
In addition, tho (ransi<‘nl or off-island popnhitio 
oonsisling <4’ military porsonnol and th<‘ir dopj’iul 
onts, oivil sorvioi* and I'onlraol <-iii|tl«i\rcs imm tli 
Uniti’d Slati’S mainland and Hawaii and other oil 
island txTSons is, on tin' a\ovago, (ir),0()0, 

Wliilo English is the ollioiul l.'inguago of tho go\ 
ornnu’iU and of tho schools, tho native Chatnorr 
language is widely spokmi in the <laily life of ih 
people. The pri’dominant' religion is Homan Ct 
lliolioism. 

Education. In llu’ olonaxitary and liigli si’hools th 
enrollment for tho ,1048 'Iff siJiooI year was 8,73/ 
and 80 nnivorsily trained Usu’hors ami suporvisoi 
piTOumol from tho Uniti’d States wore employe 
in the (hiam (’duoational program. 

Production and Trade. All forms of agrieulluro an 
business were disnipti’d and the priiu’ipal towr 
demolished during llu’ war. Most of tlu^ eivilin 
population are earning llu’ir livoliluuxl at prcsci 
from ompiovnu’iil by the United Slates Navy, hi 
portiKl goods entering the, eommeive of Guam f< 
the <jmirl<'r ending Sept. /JO, 1048, Wi’ve valued s 
$1,852,878. Total eommerc’iul nteeipts from bus 
masses on Guam for that (juarter ainounlecl lo $4 
691,474. The Bank of (Juam had total ri’sonrci^s ( 
$34,877,299 us of Nov. 4, 1947. 

Govornmont. Guam is elussificd as a Uniti’d Stut< 

E osscssion, Tho inhalnlanls of Guam are mitiouii 
ut not citizens of th<’ Uuiled States. A senii 
Naval offic^cr is coinmissioned by the Fresident i 
Governor of Guam, and tho same ofliei’r is dcsi; 
nated by the Secretary of the Navy as (kanmandc 
Marianas Area, TJio government is aclininisU^red I 
dcparbnenls. In each immieipalily of Guam a Cor 
missioncr is appointed as a clislriot r(‘pr<‘s<mlalh 
of the Governor in an advisory and inforinalivo c 
paeity. llic Guiim Congress, eomnostitl of a IIou 
of Council and a House of Assembly, is cleetod 1 
popular vote; Councilmcn for four years and A 
semblymen for two years. Prior to Aug. 5, 194 
the Guam Congress acted in an advisory capaci 
only to the Governor. On that date the Secretary 
the Navy by proclamation vested c<»rtaxn legislatr 
powers in the Guam Congress. Pursuant there 
legislation passed over the veto of the Govern 
goes to the Secretary of the Navy for final dccxsic 
Governor: Rear Admiral Charles A. Pownall (i 
augurated May 30, 1946). 

Events, 1948. During 1948 Eniwetok Atoll in t 
Marshall group was utilized as a proving grow 
for routine experiments in atomic energy develo 
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ment conducted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. During the year the civil administration units 
at Kwajalein and Yap were consolidated with units 
at Majuro and Koror, respectively. A leper hospital 
for the entire area was established on Tinian in 
October, 1948, and a tuberculosis sanitarium is be- 
ing completed on Saipan. Three scientific surveys 
were in progress in the territory during the year: 
of the people, by the “Coordinated Investigation of 
Micronesian Anthropology,” a group of scientists 
from 21 different institutions of the United States 
and Hawaii; of the fishing resources of the area, 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Interior pursuant to Public Law 329 of the 80th 
Congress; and of the insect pests of the islands, by 
the Insect Control Committee for Micronesia, un- 
der the auspices of the Pacific Science Board of the 
National Research Council. In October, 1948, a 
Chief Justice for the Trust Teixitory, responsible 
directly to the Secretary of the Navy, was appoint- 
ed to preside over the District Court and Court of 
Appeals. Legislation to provide an organic act for 
the Trust Territory and to confer local citizenship 
upon the indigenous people was prepared and in- 
troduced in the 80th Congress by the Department 
of State but no action was taken thereon. 

In June, 1948, a committee of 6 senators and 6 
representatives was authorized by tlie Congress to 
conduct a study of the Trust Territory and of other 
islands in the Pacific. As of Feb. 15, 1949, no defi- 
nite time had been announced for the committee’s 
projected inspection trip to the territory. At the 
present time Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey is High 
Commissioner and Rear Admiral Leon S. Fiske is 
Deputy High Commissioner of tlie Trust Territory. 

GUATEMALA. A republic of Central America. Area: 
45,452 square miles. Population: 3,706,205 ( 1946 
est.), of whom 55 percent are Indians; the remain- 
der are eitlier mestizos or of European descent. 
The largest cities are Guatemala (capital), 176,780 
inliabitants, Quezaltenango, Puerto Barrios, Cobdn, 
and Zacapa. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship. Roman Catholicism is 
predominant. Spanish is the official lan^age, but 
many of the Indians speak their own dialects. Over 
40 percent of the population is literate. According 
to the school census of 1947, there were 3,290 
primary schools with 189,950 pupils; over 62 in- 
termediate schools with 8,916 students. There is 
a national university with 694 students (1947). 

Production. The country is primarily agricultural. 
Coffee is the most important crop, occupying % 
of cultivated land. Largest export crops are coffee, 
bananas, and chicle. Coffee production in 1946-47 
was estimated at 1 million quintals (of 101.4 lb.); 
sugar 521,200 quintals; and tobacco (1947) 5 
million lb. Banana exports in 1946 were valued at 
8,687,588 quetzales (quetzal equals U.S.$1). Other 
agricultural crops are corn, beans, rice, and wheat. 
Livestock slaughtered in 1946: cattle, 136,000; 
sheep, 217,000. Mineral production included small 
quantities of gold, lead, cliromite, and sulphur. 
Manufacturing is limited to consumer goods, chief 
among these are cement, beer, cigarets, lard, and 
wheat flour. 

Foreign Trade. Total exports in 1947 were valued 
at $52,080,000; imports at $57,360,000. Of diis 
amount coffee accounted for some 70 percent, or 
20,383,271 quetzales in 1946. Chief buyers are die 
United States, Canada, Switzerland, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua, Guatemala’s principal imports come 
from the United States, Mexico, Peru, and Aruba 
(Netherlands West Indies). 


Transportation. There are four railroads operating 
in the country, with a total of 723 miles of track. 
Some private lines are owned by the banana com- 
panies. Road mileage of all kinds exceeds 5,000. 
There were over 5,000 motor vehicles registered in 
1945. Air service is provided by Pan-American Air- 
ways, and some local companies of which TACA 
is the most important. 

Finance. In the 1948-49 budget estimates, reve- 
nue and expenditure were balanced at $44,646,000. 
The total public debt was $3,845,695 in 1948.' Cur- 
rency in circulation on Dec. 31, 1947, amounted to 
31.8 million quetzales, bank deposits to 20.2 mil- 
lion. Gold reserves at the same date were $27 mil- 
lion. There is no import or exchange control in 
Guatemala. 

Government. Guatemala is a centralized republic 
divided into 22 departments. The Constitution of 
Mar. 11, 1945, provides for a unicameral congress 
(proportionally elected by universal suffrage for 
a 4-year term). The President is elected for a 6- 
year term, and may not be reelected until after a 
lapse of 12 years. Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo Martinez 
was elected President in December, 1944, and took 
office on Mar. 15, 1945. 

Events, 1948. The year opened with public atten- 
tion centered on the Belize problem; the govern- 
ment policy seemed inclined to present the case 
to the Ninth Conference of American States to be 
held in Bogota. 

Reorganizafion of the Government On March 10, 
President Arevalo Martinez substantially reoj^an- 
ized his Cabinet. Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Munoz Meany continued in his post, and an- 
nounced tliat he would follow a firm policy in the 
Belize affair. The Congress met on March 11 to 
consider the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain, but tlie matter was referred to a 
commission, which has made no decision. Simulta- 
neously, the new Cabinet requested tiie support of 
the Pan American Union in Guatemala’s trouble 
with Great Britain, and especially with regard to 
the tension created by the appearance of British 
warships off die Guatemalan coast. All through 
April Belize was in the public mind, and the Con- 
gress acted against certain newspapers of a con- 
servative trend who, because of tneir opposition 
to the Government, were defending Britain’s po- 
sition. Finally, the administration sent a diplomatic 
note to Great Britain, to the effect that a favorable 
atmosphere for the discussion of this problem by 
the International Court of Justice could not exist 
until the British battleships were ordered to leave 
Guatemalan waters. 

Labor Protests. On May 27, numerous labor unions 
took part in a celebration honoring Augusto Char- 
naut, who had been removed from his post as Min- 
ister of Labor. Certain workers felt that this dis- 
missal could be interpreted as a change in the Gov- 
ernment’s social program. The deposed minister 
belongs to die Acdon Revolucionaria party smd 
political circles were inclined to believe diat his 
removal could be traced to disagreements between 
that party and a new organization formed by dis- 
senters strongly inclined toward the right. Char- 
naut’s removal affected the labor unions for some 
time, and on August 7 diey held a large meeting to 
resolve that they would stand by President Arevalo. 
However, if the conservatives violated the Consti- 
tution, diey warned that a general strike would 
be called immediately in defense of labor’s rights. 

International Front Guatemala participated in the 
Ninih Conference of American States and signed 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States in Bogota (see Pan American Acuviiiees). 
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Apart from this, iho inter nalioi ml ]irol)le]n of tlu^ 
year, as stated iibo\’c, was the alfair. Tonsion 

was at its highest iJoiiit in February, when the 
battleship Shcifiald and smaller units of the British 
navy were scut to Guatemalan waters, causing 
public indignation. The SholJioid left a few weeks 
later, and rumor liad it that its dei)arluro was duo 
to the friendly intervention of Washington's Am- 
bassador to Guatemala. — MiockIi Joukin 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, John Simon. 

Established in 1925 in order to iinj)ro\'(‘ the (jual- 
ity of education and the practice of tlu* arts and 
professions in the United State's, to foster rcscarc^h, 
and to provide for the cause of l)cltc;r inlornatiouai 
understanding, the Foundation oilers a litnitod 
number of fellowships, tenable niuh'r tlu' fr<H*st 
ssible conditions, for research in any of 
owlcdgc and for en^alh'tj work in any of the iiiu' 
arts, including music. Tlai follov'ships are avvarch'd 
annually by the Trustees upon nominal urns made 
by a Committee of Selection and ('arry a stipend 
not oxccicding $3,000 per annum, 'flu^ 1 948 IVllow- 
ships totaled 134, im^huling reiu^wals. Member- 
ship: Nine Trustees. Ohicers for I9'l8-'t9: Pre^si- 
dent, Mrs. Simon CuggcJiIicini; Vice i'ri'skleul, 
Francis H. Brownell; Seevelury Gt*ncrul, Henry 
Allen Moe; Treasnn'r, Otto I,. Myers. Offices: 
551 Fifth Ave., Now York 17, N.Y. 

GYMNASTICS. The national A.A.U. c'hampiouships 
combined with the (Inal Olympic try-outs at IVim 
State Collog<i on May i to produce ojie of the 
most .su<'e<'ssful gymnastic meets ever held in the. 
United States. Edward Scrolxi, im^tropolitaii ama- 
tour king from N<w York CJity, was (lie loj) p(»r- 
fonner, finishing first in the' uil-aro\md (‘ompi'ti- 
tiou. Serobe scored 10 points more than Bill Uon- 
sall of Penn State, Ins closest rival. Don l\^rry, (Cali- 
fornia high-school boy, sed a n<‘w world record of 
3.1 seconds in winning tlu? 20-fool rop(j climb. 

In the A.A.U. tests and Olympic; trials for women 
at Temple University in Pluladelpfiia on May 8, 
Miss (Jiiira Schrolh of Viiihuleij^lipa was the ace 
performer, wimiing titles in four ev(‘nts and leading 
the all-around competition to capture first position 
on the Olympic team. Si?e Oia'mimc Gamms. 

Penn State carried off team honors in the hhist- 
em Intercollegiate, National Colh'giato AthltJtio 
Association, and nutkmal A.A.U. meets. Minnesota 
was champion of the Western Confereuce. 

— Tiioma.s V. Hanisy 

HAITI. A republic of the Wc.st Indies, occupying die 
western part of tlie island of Hispaniola. More than 
80 percent of the surface is composed of highlands; 
me remainder is made up of lowlands in the nordi 
and west. The northern lowlands are moist and the 
western lowlands semi-arid. Rainfall is ample in 
the highlands, but its eifcctivcncss is lowered by 
high temperatures and excessive evai)oration. 

Ar«a and Population. Area, 10,700 square miles. 
Population, 3,500.000 inhabitants (1947). Approx- 
imately 95 percent are Negroes, the remainder 
mmatto. The capital city is Port au Prince, and 
othOT important cities are Cap Haition, Gonaives 
and Aux Cayes. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees treedom of worship. Roman Catliolicism is 
predominant. French is the official language, but 
the m^'ority speak the French Creole dialect. Not 
more than 8 to 10 percent of the population is esti- 
mated to be literate. In 1947, there were 212 urban 
primary schools reported, with 42,8«58 pupils; and 
^4 rural primary schools with 44,866. Secondary 
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cducatimi is prox ivk'd I)y 25 l4y(*<‘(\s with 23,777 
.sludunts. Ih'sith'.s tin' tln'm an' oIIkt soo- 

<mdary sc'hools. 'rln? Uni\<'rsi(y t>f llaili with 432 
sliuh'iUs in 19*15 is tin? only insUlulicm of highor 
h'arning. 

Production. Uaili is an agrit'ultnral conniry tle- 
pomling alniosi i‘\(‘lusi\(*ly upon Uu' production 
of colft?c, sugar, colton, bananas, sisal, and cacao. 
CoilVc exports during tiu' lirsi six months of iho 
fiscal >'(‘ar HM7— kS amonnlcd i(» 12,397,375 kilo- 
grams, valuctl al 29.851 ,799 nunids (a gourd 
ociuals U.S. $0.20), as I'omp'otl wilii l(i,924,()82 
kilogratns and 41,21 (,3i>i> gonr<is in 1919- 47, Sisal 
c.\i)orls for llu' same period inonsistnl 28 i)i'rc<'nl in 
volunu' and 93 poiccnl in value over llu' t'orre- 
.spouding period in I9»ti. liiee prodn<’lioti (1947); 
20,39.i,(K)i) kilo.grams, an ini'rt'ase of 9 pc'ret'nl over 
19*19; riec (?.\iK»rts (MMV) eainr* to 799.225 kilo- 
grams as against ({97,498 in 1919. OIIkt crops of 
imporlaiux' (1919) \v<'i‘e (in im'lrie tons): ef>tlon, 
‘1,898; raw sugar, 29,({97; uiolassc's, 15,222; eai'ao, 
1,25*1, and i‘ast<»r la'ans, l,98({, 

Foroign Trodo. Haitian exixuts amonnli'd to $31.4 
million; imijorts to $27.2 million in llu' liseal year 
<‘ntling St;pl. 30, U)4T. Exports <'onsi;il<'d (‘Inelly of 
eolfe<‘, sisal, raw sugar, and cotton, while imports 
\V(!r(i iroii, sl(‘el prodnels, Si>ap, eollon goods, ma- 
ehim'ry, trucks, and iintoinoI»iles. 

Transportation, 'riaae are about 1*13 miles of 
railroa<l and 1,792 miles of lairK* g,ood liigliways. 
9,233 mtgor V(‘hu'l<*s wert' registered aeeording to 
lal<*sl statist i<‘S availabh', wlnt'h also slu)we(l some 
2,000 t*'h ))he.n<‘s, and 5,000 ra<lio sets. 

Financo. thulg/'t eslimatt'S for tlie fiscal year 
<*nded Si'iit. 30, 1<)18, weiv; revi'mie $10,350,410; 
e\l)endilu!«* $10,319,921. 'rhe hiigesl approiu’ia- 
lions were; Puhlie Ih'hl, $2,3*18,105; Inl<jrior, 
$2,809,970; and Mdnoalion, $l,13({,t)({({. CniTi'ney 
deposits on Dec. 30, 19*17, wrrr 29.*1 million 
gourds. 

GovornrnQnt. Ihuler the ConsliUUiou of Nov, 22, 
J940, Haiti is a e( ait ra lift'd repiihlie of livi' depart- 
meuls. Tlu? Pri'sident is I'li'cted for ({ years by ti 
Iwo-lhirds vou? of tlu? National Assembly, 'Hiis 
body t?onsisls of llu? C)liamht?r of I)(*puli(‘S of 37 
memlx'rs (t?l(‘i‘lt'd for 4 years by poixdar x’oh?) iiucl 
a Sonalt? of 21 members ( li <'leete<l hy the Clhani- 
ht*r ol Dc‘j)ulu?s and 10 ai)poiiilt‘d hy llu; Presi- 
dciit). I^umarsais lO.slimd was <‘]('e|ed iVi'sidont on 
Aug. 19, 1949, hy llu; (J(?m?ral Ckmstitnenl Assem- 
bly, and look ofUe<? on llu* same (lay. 

Events, 1948. Haiti, hi rt?i;<'nl y(?ars iho s(?cuc of 
considerable imliticul troul)le, hud a yc;ar of peace 
and progress. 

Domestic Front. Eslimo's adininislniLion devoted 
its altcnliou to the? de.vel()X‘)moiit of the educational 
system and to economic planning, in order to put 
to good use llio favorable? tradi' balanei? (?njoved 
by tlie country. An important project unclortaKcn 
was the establishment of a hydrocdectric plant at 
Onde Verte and the irrigation of about 40,000 acres 
of farmland in the Artibonito Valley, at a cost of 
$2.5 million. The first installment of $800,000 was 
appropriated by die Ministry of Public Works. 

July, the director of dio official paper, Le 
MonUeur, Jem Rexny, well-known in literary cir- 
cles, was shot to death in one of the main streets of 
the capital. At first, a political outbreak was feared 
when the police captured the assassin who was 
later snatched away by an angry mob and lynched. 
The event was reminiscent of the Cailiin assa.ssina- 
h'on in Bogotd and similar rcporousslons were 
dreaded, but it was found in time that Remy's mur- 
der had a purely personal motive and nothing fur- 
ther occurred. The killer was one Gerard Viau, who 
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thought Romy was instrumental in his having been 
denied a scholarship. 

International Front. The Haitian delegation was 
active in die Ninth Inter-American Conference of 
American States held in Bogota in April (see Pan 
Amisrican Activities), and signed the Charter of 
the Americas. The government began preparations 
for the International Exposition to be held at Port 
au Prince in 1949. The purpose of the government 
to contribute to this international event was favor- 
ably commented upon in inter-American circles, 
and in Haiti it was considered as economically 
helpful to the laborers of the country. 

— ^Miguel Jobrin 

HANDBALL. A record entry of 91 singles players and 
54 teams sought handbalFs biggest prizes in the 
thirtieth annual national A.A.U. four-wall cham- 
pionships at the Town Club, Chicago, in April. 
Gus Lewis, Hollywood A.C., California, retained 
his title by defeating Bob Brady, San Francisco 
Elks Club, in the final. The doubles crown went 
to Frank Gluckler and David Pahl of New York, 
who previously had won national Y.M.C.A. honors. 

In the national one-wall tournament at Brighton 
Beach, Brooklyn, in July, Victor Hershkowitz, New 
York, took singles honors then combined with A. 
Wolfe, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A., to win the 
doubles. — Thoi^ias V. Haney 

HAWAII. A territory of the United States consisting 
of some 20 islands, 8 of which are inhabited, in die 
North Pacific Ocean about 2,091 miles from San 
Francisco. The principal islands of the group are: 
Hawaii (4,030 sq. mi., pop. 70,871 in 1946); Maui 
(728 sq. mi., pop. 45,336); Oahu (604 sq. mi., 
pop. 358,911); Kauai (555 sq. mi., pop. 34,689); 
Molokai (260 sq. mi., pop. 5,258). Total area of 
8 principal islands: 6,435 square miles. Capital, 
Honolulu, 268,913 inhabitants in 1947. 

Population, As of June, 1948, the population was 
540,500, an average density of 84 per square mile. 
Of the total population 466,480 or 86.3 percent are 
citizens. The largest single racial group is the Cau- 
casians who constitute 33.4 percent of the total. 
The second largest is the Japanese with 32.6 per- 
cent of the total. In 1940 the Caucasians had only 
24.9 percent and the Japanese 37 percent of the 
total. During a period of eight years the Caucasians 
increased from 106,381 to 180,480, an increase of 
69.6 percent, while the Japanese increased from 
157,990 to 176,280, an increase of only 11.6 per- 
cent. The percentage of other racial groups also 
shows considerable change, the Puerto Ricans hav- 
ing increased by 18 percent and the Hawaiians and 
part-Hawaiians by 24,6 percent. 

Education. The public schools of die Territory are 
operated by a single school board consisting of 
seven members. The school system is made up of 
185 schools comprised of elementary schools, inter- 
mediate schools and high schools. As of June, 1948, 
there was an enrollment of 83,347 pupils and an 
employed staff of 3,461. Total expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1948, were $15,159,040. 
In addition, diere is die University of Hawaii 
which in its organization and purpose is similar 
to die state universities of die mainland. It had an 
enrollment in 1948 of 4,346 and a faculty of 433. 
Public library service extends to all important lo- 
calities of die Territory. 

Production and Trade. The diree most important 
products are sugar, pineapples, and coffee. In 1947 
a total of 872,187 tons of sugar valued at $108,- 
439,000 were produced; 18,443,675 cases of 
canned pineapples and juice, which togedier v/ith 


fresh and frozen pineapples w’ere valued at $75,- 
165,940; 7,250,000 lb. (green) of coffee valued at 
$1,892,()00. Fruits, vegetables, and miscellaneous 
crops amounted to $8,829,000; livestock and poul- 
try products to $18,500,000. During 1947, 818 
overseas vessels, representing a gross tonnage of 
6,212,486, arrived at ports in Hawaii. 

Hawaii purchased from the mainland United - 
States merchandise valued at $340,446,264 and 
sold to the mainland goods v&lued at $181,330,471. 
Edible and animal products, \'egetable food prod- 
ucts, beverages, textile fabrics, and manufactured 
goods were the chief imports. Principal exports 
were sugar, canned pineapple, and coffee. 

Transportation and Communication. Before World 
War II Hawaii depended almost entirely upon sur- 
face transportation for both freight and passengers. 
Ocean-going vessels of die United States, Canada, 
and Japan called regularly at the port of Honolulu. 
Disrupted by the war, this ser\dce has now been 
partially reestablished. The majority of passengers 
coming to and departing from Hawaii travel by 
air. Pan American World Airways, Northwest Air- 
lines, and United Air Lines operate regular sched- 
uled flights between Hawaii and the mairJand. 
Overseas scheduled air service through Honolulu 
is provided by China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion, British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Ltd., 
and Philippine Air Lines, Inc. WitJiin the Territojy 
the Hawaiian Airlines, Limited, makes 50 sched- 
uled flights daily and flew 314,608 paying passen- 
gers a total of 2,116,108 air miles during 1947. 

The Mutual Telephone Company of Hawaii pro- 
vides telephone and radio-telephone ser\dce for the 
entire Territory and the 4 principal islands with 
the United States. Commimication with other parts 
of the world is also provided. There are 8 commer- 
cial broadcasting stations. 

Finances. Bank clearings in 1947 amounted to 
$1,679,938,888. The volume of business transacted 
was $1,092,080,323, an increase of $109,262,962 
over the previous year. Total territorial tax collec- 
tions on business and otherwise amounted to $54,- 
240,000 as compared widi $42,356,209 for llie pre- 
vious year. The net bonded indebtedness was re- 
duced to $8,993,617. The net assessed valuation 
of real and personal property was $737,450,986, 
the highest in the history of the Territory. Internal 
revenue collections for die fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947 totaled $107,651,471 as compared with 
$105,865,662 in 1946. 

Government. Hawaii has had over a century of 
experience in government — first under the mon- 
archy, then under the provisional republic and, 
since 1900, as a Territory of the United States. The 
Organic Act, under which it is governed, was ap- 
proved by the Federal Congress on Apr. 30, 1900. 
The head of tlie government is Ingram M. Stain- 
back, who holds office by appointment of the Pres- 
ident of the United States for a term of four years. 
The Governor appoints all department heads with 
the exception or the Secretary of the Territory, 
who is appointed by the President. The legislative 
branch of the government consists of a Senate of 
15 members and a House of Representatives of 30 
members elected by the voters ef the Territory. 
Ihe powers and prerogatives of this legislative 
body corresponds closely with tliose of mainland 
state legislatures. The judiciary consists of a su- 
preme court and five circuit courts. All judges of 
these courts are appointed by the President of the 
United States. District magistrates are appointed 
by the Chief Justice of the territorial Supreme 
Court. Hawaii elects a delegate to Congress who 
has the right to debate and to serve as a member 
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of committees of the House but who has no vote. 

Events, 1948. Stafehood. At th(3 time Hawaii was 
annexed to the United Slates and oi\tjamz<‘d as a 
Tenitory, there was a general uuclerslaiiding that 
wlien the social and economic strueluro of the Ter- 
ritory warranted it, Hawaii would be adiuiltcd to 
the Union as a State. Through a period of a half- 
century the people of Hawaii have aspired to state- 
hood. On 14 dillcrcnt oc'casions their eiceted repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature have iJcUtioncd Con- 
gress for Statehood, and in 1940 tlio people voted 
for statehood in a plebiscite by a majority of over 
two to one. 

A bill was introduced (H.R. 49) in the House 
of die 80th Congress of the UniLed Stales calling 
for iuimediaUj Statehood. This was adopted by a 
vote of 190 to 133 on Juno 30, 1948. Although 
there was a groat deal of support for the bill wlam 
it was sent to Uic United Slat(‘s Scnat(‘, it was not 
permitted to come to a vole bt'forc that body, and 
consequently died with the 80lh Congress, riaus 
were made immediately for reintroducing the bill 
in modified form in the 81 st Congress. 

— ^Ingium M. Stainback 

HAY. According to the Crop Reporting Board of 
tlie U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, as of Dec<‘iiil)(*r, 
1948, the production of hay in the United Slates 
during 1948 was cstimalexl at 99,8'(('‘i,()()0 tons. Of 
this amount alfalfa accounl(‘d for 34,083,000 tons, 
clover and tiiuolliy 29,309,000 l(»ns, wild hay 12,- 

848.000 Ions, lospcde/.a 7,027,000 Ions, soyh<;an, 
cowpea, and peanut liay 3,358,000 tons, grain hay 

2.867.000 Ions, and misctjllancous kinds of Imy for 

9.754.000 tons, 

In 1948 the yields of the principal prodtioing 
States (in tons) wore: Now York 6,306,000, Cali- 
fornia 5,718,000, Wisconsin 5,501,000, Minnesota 
5,145,000, Missouri 4,803,000, N(4)raska 4,382,000, 
Iowa 4,046,000, Michigan 3, 606, ()()(), Illinois 3,567,- 
000, Kansas 3,565,000, Ohio 3,516,000, South Da- 
kota 3,443,000, Pennsylvania 3,430,000, North 
Dakota 2,975,000, and Montana 2,932,000. 

HAYDEN FOUNDATION, Charles. A Foundation estab- 
lished in 1937. The founder, Charles liaydcm, gave 
his residuary estate to establish lliis Foundation 
to assist needy boys and young men, stating in his 
will that he was “firmly convinced tliat tlic fiiluro 
of this nation . . . depends in no small part upon 
the young men of the United Stales and that if 
they receive proper training in boyhood and youth 
. . . and are encouraged in the mannex of right 
and proper living ... we shall rear a nobler race 
of men who will make better and more enlightened 
citizens, to the ultimate benefit of mankind,'' 

Charles Hayden was particularly interested in 
boys' clubs, boys' camps, and similar projects deal- 
ing witlx underprivileged boys, and for the time 
being most of the Foundation s activities are de- 
voted to tlxat type of aid, and as the will suggests, 
preference is given to me metropolitan areas of 
Boston and New York. 

During the eleven years of operations ended 
Sept. 30, 1948, the Foundation has contributed 
$13,637,000 for the above purposes and at that 
date there was approximately $50 million in die 
Fund. Officers: President, J. Willard Hayden, (85 
Water Street, Boston 7, Mass.); Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Edgar A. Doubleday; 
Vice President, Erie V. Daveler. Administrative 
offices; 25 Broad St, New York 4, N.Y. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING. Most significant to those 
in the heating and ventilating industries and to 
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consumers as well was the changing picture of 
the nation's fu(*l supply. 'I'roublc in tln^ Middle 
East, which cut oil' oil imports, and boom develop- 
ment of tlio domestic oil-])urning market brought 
home to consiinnxs, producers, and government 
olficials alike the fact* that this coinilry docs not 
have the natural crude oil rcsourc<*s’ to support a 
refining capacity adcMinaU^ for pcaccliiiK! fuel 
needs, to say nothing inilitaiy ('mergency. 

A stH'ondary blow to fuel oil supply is lUc cata- 
lytic cracking iwx'oss which turns luon^ crude into 
gasoline and hsaves l(^ss for Inhaling jdants. The 
United Stales, however, has a prac^ti<*aUy inexhaus- 
lil)lo supply of coal and lignite. A logical conclu- 
sion was that solid fuel rcsoiirccs slmuld !)e cx- 
ldoilc‘d- hcnc(' the plt^as of S(*(‘rctjiry of Interior 
Krug, for a!i (‘lahorate program of cl<*velopmeul of 
synliiclic litiuid fuels from coal. Htaiee, too, the 
sl<‘ps lak(‘ii by prival<i industry to (I(W(*1()]) those 
fu(4 n'sources which are ahumfant. President Tru- 
man signed into law a hill aiilhori/.ing a llire(*-ycar 
o.xtension of the Interior Ih'p.n tmciil’s program for 
development of synthetic fuels, ehi(^^ly From coal 
and oil shales, '.rlie bill authori/.(‘(l appropriation 
of $30 million. 

Signiih'aut of llu^ elmngiug pattern of f\iel sup- 
ply was enaction (»f two nmltimillion dollar plants 
for conversion of eillax natural gas or eoal to syn- 
thetic gasoliiu^ and oil. Oiu^ platit in the HugoUm 
gas field of sonlhweslixn Kansas is owned by 
Slanolind C)il and Gas (Jo,, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of fiuliana. 

At ,Brownsvill(\ Texas, anollux installation of the 
.same lyptj is a joint proi<*el of (‘iglil companies 
which have sot tip Garlluig(‘ ,Ilydro(*ol, Inc., to 
operate it. It will ('onsnim* .50 I’nillion eii. ft. of 
oxygen and 90 million cu. ft. of natural gas daily 
to synlh(‘.si/.e 7,000 harrt'ls of oil prodneis and 

150,000 pountls of elu'mieals. ()xyg('n in such 
mianlilies had nevtx beinii iiroduced btjfore, but 
fcuisibility of the i(li*a was demonslraU‘tl by two 
idauts for cxtraeling oxygen from the air. 

The U.S. Bur(‘au of Miiu^s and Bt*llilelu*m Steel 
both sot up suce(‘ssful variations of lla* Cierman 
Linde- Frankl proct‘Ss wliich can extract ti ton (24,- 
000 cu. ft.) an hour of oxygen from air. Elfectivc 
use of the vast lignite d(‘posits of the Dakotas and 
Montana Ixx'umc a possibility upon completion of 
test runs of a Bureau of Mines pilot x>lant at Grand 
Forks, N.D. 

More than 9()0,()00 million tOTis of lignite (al- 
most one-lhird of total solid fu<4 reser\'(js in the 
United States) in tlicsc tlmse slaU\s is a potential 
source of manufactured water gas mad<^ by a proc- 
ess set up in the plant. Tliis plant rc^priisents the 
first successful attempt to nmnufaelttre water gas 
by a continuous x^rocoss in an axmular vertical 
mclal retort, according to James IJoyd, Bureau of 
Mines director. The Burciau of Mines dedicated a 
new $3 million synthetic fuels laboratory and pilot 
lant at Bruccton, Pa. Coal-to-oil conversion by 
oth the Fischex-Tropsch axid Bergius processes 
will be studied at the plant. 

A second and larger underground coal gasifica- 
tion test at the Gorgas, Ala., mine of the Alabama 
Power Co. was launched under contract signed at 
midyear by the company and the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. Tests will continue for a full year and will 
cost about $411,000. The company will provide 
engineering and operating services at cost and 
the experiment will involve some 300 acres of Pratt 
seam coal averaging 40 inches in thickness. Last 
year's experiment at Gorgas showed that combus- 
tion could be maintained and controlled, that coal 
in place could be gasified completely, and that roof 
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rock woTild become plastic, expand, and settle 
down behind the burning coal face without cut- 
ting ojff tlie air or gas. Gas obtained was of lower 
heating value than desired, and new trials will go 
deeper in an effort to avoid dilution by leaking air. 

Natural gas made strides in the fuel market as 
Texas Eastern pushed capacity of the Inch lines 
from 140 million cu. ft. a day toward its goal of 
433 million cu. ft. daily delivery to ten eastern 
utilities. Total expenditures for new lines by nat- 
ural gas transmission companies was planned to 
exceed half a billion dollars. A 1,200-mile pipeline 
from the Texas-New Mexico natural gas fields to 
the Los Angeles Area, cooperative venture of the 
southwestern gas companies, was completed at a 
cost of $70 million. 

The Federal power Commission approved appli- 
cation of Trans-Continental Pine Line Co. for con- 
struction of a 1,840-mile pipdiine to bring Texas 
natural gas to the Philadelpnia, New Jersey, and 
metropolitan New York areas. Condition of ap- 
proval was that the line must be completed before 
Oct. 1, 1950. In an effort to assure adequate han- 
dling of peak loads by natural gas lines already 
pushed to near capacity, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the U.S. Bureau of Mines have em- 
barked upon a cooperative research project to find 
means or removing nitrogen from natural gas and 
thereby increasing the heating quality of the re- 
maining gas, 

A pilot plant has been completed at Amarillo, 
Texas, and various physical and chemical means of 
nitrogen removal will be tested. Automatic domes- 
tic heating equipment which bums natural gas in 
mild weather and switches automatically to fuel 
oil in severely cold weather was developed by the 
Midwest Research Institute on a project sponsored 
by The Gas Service Co. of Kansas Ci^, Mo. Equip- 
ment is intended to relieve peak loads of natural 
gas lines and to forestall consequences of oil short- 
age. Midwest will license manufacturers on a non- 
exclusive basis. 

Development of equipment for burning extreme- 
ly fine sizes of coal resulted in an upsurge in the 
reclamation of anthracite fines from river beds 
where it has been dumped as a waste product from 
mines over the years. Over a million tons a year 
of this so-called river coal now reach the market. 

Anthracite silt, the hitherto xmusable fines which 
have been accumulating at mine heads for years, 
will be converted to gas and liquid fuels by adapta- 
tion of a German process for utilization of brown 
coals. About 200 million tons of anthracite silt are 
available now. 

The largest capacity circulating system ever 
built for firing pulverized coal was put into regu- 
lar standby service at the Independence, Kan., 
plant of the Universal Atlas Cement Co. System 
will grind and fire 18,250 lb. of coal in three kilns 
at once when natural gas supply is interrupted. 

Smokeless burning of bituminous coal received 
the attention of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc,, 
in experiments resulting in development of a new 
low pressure heating boiler said to meet require- 
ments of the most stringent anti-smoke ordinances. 
Boiler is a gravity-feed, magazine tjnpe unit which 
operates successfully on the natural draft of aver- 
age chimneys. It was made available to manufac- 
turers by BCR in cooperation with Batelle Memo- 
rial Institute. 

A study of 12 electrically heated houses in the 
Tennessee Valley showed heating costs for resist- 
ance heating installations averaging from 0.6 to 
1.4 cents per cu. ft. of enclosed space for the sea- 
son. Fuel (electric) bflls were from $45 to $116 


for four to six rooms. The average bill was $70,50, 
and average electric rate was 0.58 cents per kwh. 
One heat pump installation in Chattanooga ran up 
a heating bill of $52.69 and the house was cooled 
the rest of the year for $17.54. This house had 
a calculated heat loss of 66,000 b.t.u, per hr at a 
70® F. temperature difference, inside to outside. 
A Knoxville house of 6,384 cu. ft. (23,400 b.t.u. 
per hr loss at 70® F. difference) was heated by 
U.S. Rubber’s conductive ceiling panels for $53.79, 
Degree days in the area run from 3,200 to 3,900, 

Dr. Maria Telkes of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolo^ spent winter weekends in a $20,000 
house wim a $3,000 solar heating unit that traps 
^d stores heat in chemical bins. The heat trap 
is built into the roof and consists of 800 sq. ft. of 
black sheet metal behind two glass plates. Air is 
circulated behind the sheet and conducted to bins 
containing Glauber’s salt which melts at 90® F. 
The heat of fusion of the salt increases its heat 
storing capacity within the range of temperatures 
required for house heating. From the bins, heat 
is released as required by living spaces. To offset 
cloudy days, enough heat can be stored for ten 
days sujppiy in normal weather. 

Promise of a new tool for air cleaning was held 
in development of new and powerful generators of 
high frequence sound. Sound at inaudible frequen- 
cies is capable of coagidating smokes and mists. 
The problem of developing high energy densities 
of sound at high frequency has been solved by at 
least two siren-like devices, and Ultrasonics Coip. 
of Boston is putting sound to work precipitating 
lampblack, and recovering chemical dusts. 

A quarter-mile of heated roadway was installed 
as a cooperative snow-melting venture by nine 
families living on Snake Hill in Belmont, Mass. 
Residents formerly had been frequently isolated by 
heavy snow falls. The U.S, Department of Com- 
merce Construction Division reported that 52 per- 
cent of houses erected in 1948 have warm air fur- 
naces for heating. — William B. Foxhall 

HOCKEY, Field. The World Festival of Women's 
Hockey at Amsterdam in May provided the high- 
light of the sport in 1948. A strong English team 
captured the title by defeating The Netherlands 
lassies, 1-0, in a fmilling find. Scotland placed 
third, Ireland fourth and the United States fifth. 
Prior to participating in this world championship 
tourney me United States women tourea Britain 
for a long series of exhibitions. 

Mens field hockey enjoyed a marked revival 
featured by a number of international contests. 
The climax came at the Olympic Games when 18 
teams saw action. India carried off premier honors. 
See Olympic Games. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

HOCKEY, Ice. Toronto, after winning the National 
League title, swept over the Detroit Red Wings in 
four straight games to keep the Stanley Cup, em- 
blematic of world supremacy. The Maple Leafs 
won the coveted trophy for the third time in four 
campaigns by halting the Red Wings, 5-3, 4-2, 
2-0, 7-2. 

Toronto gained the final play-offs by eliminating 
Boston while Detroit reachedf the cup round by 
defeating the New York Rangers. The champions 
lost only the fourth game to Boston, bowing by 
3^2, but took the required four out of seven from 
^e Bruins, 5-4, 5-3, 5-1 and 3-2. Detroit stopped 
die Rangers, 2-1, ^2, only to have the Rangers 
come back and tie their semi-final series, 3-2, ^1. 
Then the Red Wings clinched a place in the finals 
by nipping the New Yorkers, 3-1, 4r-2. 
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The National Loagtic enjoyed its most successful 
campaign at the gate, a total of 2,510,278 fans 
paying to sec the sdiotluled 180 games. Tlnesc fig- 
ures represent a gain of 116,168 o\’(T iIkj ijrovioiis 
season's attendance. 

Scoring honors were won by Klim'.r Lacb of the 
Montreal Canadiens, whose 62 inarkt*rs l(‘d Ihuldy 
O'Connor, Bangers' star, by only one point. 0'Ck)n- 
nor, however, came in for his share of glory by 
winning the Hart Troidiy as the league s most val- 
uable player and tbo Lady Byng 'Froidiy, awarded 
for sportsmanship and gc*iil!enianly con<lut‘t (‘om- 
bined with playing ability. 'Fin' (wo i)riz(\s carried 
a league bonus of $2,000, and the Bangers gave 
the young ace a $500 bonus feu' being ruimer-tip 
in scoring. 

Tui'k Broda, Toronto star, was the rtjcipieut of 
the Vezina Trophy, awarded to tlio goalie with 
the best doh'usive record. Broda alhnvt'cl only 148 
tallies. The (Jaldcr Tropliy for tlie st^ason's l)t‘sl 
rookie went to Jimmy Mt'FacIden, Detroit c(‘nt<'r. 

A hoalccl dispute, as to who would r(‘pres4‘nt the 
United Slates in the Olyminc Games marred the 
amateur campaign, the Amattsiir Alhk^tic Union 
and U.S. Anuihnir Hockey Assodation hoili elaim- 
ing the right to st'lcel Uiu'h^ Sam’s S(‘xlct. Tim re- 
sult was that the United Stale's had no ofRe'ial en- 
try in the Winter Olympics, the big prize. g<»ing to 
the strong Boyiil (kiuadian Air I'’orci'. t(‘,am. See. 
Oi.YMiuc; Camks. 

National A.A.U. honors wemt lo Colgate, which 
defeated the 1 lolling Pn'ss li'um of Bulfalo, 7—1, in 
the final. Other major eliaiupions wt'ro: American 
League, Ckwcland Barons; United Stales League, 
Houston I'luskios; U.S. Amateur Hoc-key Assocna- 
tion (senior), Toledo Morcurys; Metropolitan 
League, Manhattan Arrows; National Colk'gialo 
Athlotic Association, Michigan; International In- 
tercollegiate, Toronto University; Allan Cup, Ed- 
monton Flyers, — ^Tiioams V. Hanky 

HONDURAS. A republic of Ccjntral America. Apart 
from a small coastal lowland and rivcjr valley, the 
country is essentially mountainous. The north has 
a wet tropical climate, and dry winters previul in 
the south and southwest. 

Area and Population. Art'a: 59,161 scpiarc^ miles. 
Popuklion: 1,240,000 (1947 <;st.); 1,200,5-12 (1045 
census). About 80 percent arc mestizos, 10 percent 
Indians, 8 percent of Rnropc'an deseem, ana 2 pc-r- 
cent Negroes, i^riiu'ipiil i-ities arc Tegucigalpa 
(capital), San Pedro, Sula, and La Coiba, 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship. Roman Catholicism is the 
predominant religion. Spanish is the official lan- 
guage. About 40 percent of the population is il- 
fiterate. In October, 1947, tlrere were 136,031 chil- 
dren of school age, (jf whom 70,360 were receiving 
education from 2,292 teachers. Tliere wore 26 sec- 
ondary schools, with 4,316 pupils, and a National 
University with 484 students. 

Producrion. Honduras is essentially agricultural. 

The latest available production figures, in quintals 
194&-46) are as follows: bananas, 14,- 
111,000; corn, 3,547,000; plantains, 2,971,000; in- 
^an com, 1,033,000; sugar cane, 507,000 and 
beans, 359,000. In the same year, the cattle popu- 
lation amounted to 98,000 head, and 83,000 hogs. 
Industrial production is limited to consumer goods. 
Production in pounds for 1946 was as follows; 
wheat, 9,0^,000; soap, 3,328; lard, 712,000, and 
coconut oil, 266,000. Otlier items of consumer 
goods include matches, shoes, carbonated bever- 
ages, drill cotton, and straw hats. Silver was pro- 
duced in the amount of 2,986 troy ounces. 
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Foreign Trade. In llio fist'al year (‘udiiig Stipl. ,8() 
1947, total (‘xpnrls ww \'alu(‘d at $17.5 million 
and imports at $29.1 million. IViiu'ijial oxi>orls wore 
baiuuuis (27 p(‘r(‘<‘nt), slKc'i*, ('oooimls, oolk'o, cat- 
tle, and lobaeeo. (Iliiof l)u>('rs w<‘ni the Uiiiiod 
States (02.8 pereenl). Ml Salvador, C'amula, Nica- 
ragua, and Mt'xic'O. Most iinporlanl t'xporU'rs to 
lloiuluras are th<! Uuil<'(l Slab's (70.2 p<‘rcent) 
El Salvador, Mexico, the Nellicrluiuls West Indies* 
and Peru. ' 

Transportation. 4'lu're ar<i 830 mik's of railway 
and 780 mik's of highways. In his Iasi message, to 
Congnjss (December, 19*17), llie President U'port- 
cd tbo conslniellou of J2(i bri(Ig<'S ami also the ad- 
dition of M miles of railway. Mah'sl data show 
1,342 motor v('hicles n'gisli'red, 12, ()()() rmlio sets, 
and 1,943 Ick^pUones. 

Finance. lu the bndgc'l esliinaU-s for 1947—18 
rev(uine and t'xp(‘ndj lures \v('re <'(|nally eslimatocl 
at 15,819,000 letnpiras (a lempira ('(pials $0.49). 
Foreign debt on Jniuj 30, 1947, was 2,32.‘),875 lem- 
piras; inl('riial (k'bl, 1 0,353,* 1 04 l('mpiras. Mx- 
eluinge. control is (‘Stal)Usln'<l in Honduras. Mt)reign 
exchange holdings in Deeeiulu'r, 1947, amounted 
lo $14 million. 

Govornmont. Honduras is a t'enlrali/ed n'pnblic 
of 17 (leparlineiits and ont^ It'rrifory, under con- 
stilulion of 1930. Mi?glslali\a‘ pow(‘r is N'esU'd in a 
uuieanu'ral Goiigrt'ss of Ik'pulies, e(jmpos<'d of 45 
meiubi'rs. Mx(teuliv<' pow(‘r is exereis<'<l by a lV(‘.si- 
deut as,si.sted by^ a (Jabim'l. On Oel. 10, *19*18, Dr. 
Jiian Mamu'l Chilvc'Z was eh'ete.d Pt(*.sidenl, lo lake 
oiliee on Jan. 1, 19*19. 

Events, 1948. Mosl signifit'anl (‘Vc'ul of llu: year 
was the annonueeimait maile l>y dielator 'Fibnrcio 
Ckirias Andino tlial he would gi\e up tiu' polilieal 
control h<^ had lu4d sine<* 1932. NoU'worlhy were 
the gt'iieral elections, and llu^ diplomalic iension 
betwc(*n Honduras and iho ollu'r Genlral Anu'iican 
and Oaiiblx'an cotmlri(\s. 

Btectoral Campaign, lV<‘sid<*nlial el('('lions were 
schednic'd to take plaeci on Oelolx'r 10, and Pr< 5 si- 
deut Carias slatted liuit all pavlit's would haves full 
guuranteess. Th<‘ govc'rninent-hat'ked Nationalist 
Parly held a convciilion llial noininatt'd Dr. Juan 
Manuel Galvc*/. to (he pre'sitk'uey. Ik* was Carks' 
Minister of War. Julio l.^ozano, e^x- Ambassador to 
the United Slates, won llio Vice Pn'sidt'nlial noini- 
ualjou. It was rumored ('urly in the, year that Angel 
Zuniga lluelcs Carias’ old opposc^r, would return 
to his country lo bo the Liberal Parly eandidalo. 
The electoral cami')uigii was eontiuc'led under 
strong G()V(.‘riunenl pressure in favor of tlui Na- 
tionalist candidate.. Although llu' (lovenunent stal- 
ed that suffrage would he eompul.sory, it was ex- 
pected that inany would abstain from voting, if 
full guarantees were not given tlu^ opposition. In 
several anli-adminislrutioii rallies, the army iiiler- 
vened and used force against llui i)ublit'. 

Blection Results, Shortly befoni ilu- «‘h*eli()ns, ilu) 
Liberals withdrew their eaudiclate, Zuniga lJuctc, 
because: (1) guarantee's were insuirieient for tlie 
normal development of an hoiu'St eanuiaign; (2) 
the Government hud prcv<!nk‘d the organizatiou of 
Liberal eonnnillf'cs iu several places; and (3) in 
most of the villages. Liberal Parly councils nad 
been dissolved by Go\'crnment pressxirc. The clec- 
tioiis wore held as scheduled on Oc:toher 10, and 
no serious disturbances were report(i«.l. Many voters 
cast blank ballots, and many more abstained from 
voting. As was expected, Galvez' victory was im- 
mediately announced by tim Government. It was 
generally felt that the Liberals would revolt if help 
from neighboring countries, Guatemala in particu- 
lar, could be obtained. 
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Infernafional Front. Toward the end of the year, 
there were rumors that a re\'olutionary force, called 
the Caribbean Legion, was being organized in 
Guatemala in order to o\'ertlarow tlie Carias regime. 
This plan was said to be part of a large movement 
in which political exiles residing in Costa Rica, 
Cuba, and Venezuela were planning to do away 
with die governments not only of Honduras, but 
also of Nicaragua and die Dominican Republic, 
where severe dictatorships exist (see Nicaragua 
and the Dominican Republic). Honduras signed 
the Charter of die Americas at the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference at Bogotd. 

— Miguel JorrIn 

HONG KONG. A British crown colony in southeast- 
ern China at the mouth of the Canton River. It 
consists of the island of RIong Kong (area about 
32 sq. mi.), the Kowloon peninsula and the New 
Territories. Total area of colony, 391 square miles. 
Population (1947 est.): 1,750,000 of whom some 
7,000 wore British subjects and 2,500 were Indians. 
Capital, Victoria (pop. 447,829). Education 
(1947): 101,921 students attended die various 
government, grant, subsidized, and prii'ate schools. 
Two training colleges had 97 students and the 
University of Hong Kong 276 undergraduates. 

Production and Trade. Chief industries are ship- 
building and fishing. The manufacture of paint, 
cement, matches, and tobacco also is carried on; 
chief agricultural products are sugar and rice. 
Hong Kong is a free port and a port of call for 
trans-Pacific steamers, approximately 500,000 tons 
of shipping entering and c‘j(‘ari/ig the port mondily. 
Foreign trade (1947): imports i|)iiKl,550 million; 
exports $I-IK1,217 million. 

Finance. Rud'^’t o.'?timates for 1947-48 placed rev- 
enue at !<i(i9.S’59.ToO: expenditure at $HK109,- 
834,355. ‘in- i9‘iS-l9 budget was estimated to 
balance at $HK150 million ( $HK3.970 equds 
U.S.$). 

Government. The colony is administered by a 
governor assisted by an Executive Council and a 
legislative council of appointed members, both offi- 
ci2 and unofficial. Proposals for a constitutional 
revision were approved during 1947, providing for 
an unojfficial majority in the legislative council, and 
for the creation of a municipal coimcil of 30 mem- 
bers, 15 to represent die Chinese and 15 the non- 
Chinese sections of the population. Governor: Sir 
Alexander Grandiam. 

HORSE RACING. Citation, bred and owned by War- 
ren Wright’s Calumet Farm, wrote the story of the 
turf for 1948. The bay colt, competing on nine dif- 
ferent tracks during his arduous campaign, was 
htiiled by many as the greatest racer of all time. 
Trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones and ridden most 
of die time by Eddie Arcaro, Citation went to the 
post for 20 races and won 19, his sole loss coming 
after a bit of bad racing luck. 

During the year, Citation earned $709,470, for 
a two-season total of $865,150. Citation now ranks 
second on the world roster of all-time money win- 
ners, Stymie holding the top spot widi $911,335. 
Plowever, Stymie’s imposing total was compiled 
in 126 starts while Citation has gone postward only 
29 times and won 27 races. 

Citation started the year by capturing the fa- 
mous “triple crown,” the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness, and the Belmont Stakes, and quickly 
added to his feats by annexing the Empire Gold 
Cup in an international field. The lone setback for 
die Calumet star came at Havre de Grace, Md., in 
April when he lost to Saggy in a 6-furlong sprint 


after being carried wide at the head of the stretch 
by a horse named Heft}\ 

Other turf leaders of the campaign w^ere Blue 
Peter, 2-year-old colts; Myrtle Charm, 2-year-old 
fillies; Miss Request 3-year-old fillies; Conniver, 
Coaltown, Mr. Busher, St>'mie, and Shannon II. 
Blue Peter, the property of Joseph M. Roebling 
and a grandson of the immortal Man o’ Wax, was 
the champion 2-year-old of die year and won the 
fastest r uturJty ever run. 

Johnny Longden became the first American 
jockey to ride more than 3,000 winners early in 
the year and went on to again capture honors as 
the leading rider. Calmnet Farm was first among 
money-winning stables, with its Jimmy Jones gain- 
ing the first spot among trainers on the basis of 
winnings. Willie Molter led the trainers in num- 
ber of winners saddled. 

Although New York had 196 days of racing, its 
longest campaign on record, both attendance and 
wagering fell off, a trend that seemed to be nation- 
wide. Unofficial reports showed a shrinhiar of ap- 
proximatrh.^ 8 percent in pari-r..:-L;:{‘l and 

5 1)1 .t in turf audiences. Hov/cver, almost 25 
million fans pushed their way through the nation’s 
turnstiles to pour $1,555 million into die betting 
machines. 

Harness racing on the other hand had one of its 
best campaigns of all time, attracting 6,530,417 
fans to die pari-mutuel plants, w^here they wagered 
$193,781,300 for a 64 percent attendance gain and 
41 percent betting adi'ance over the previous year. 

Demon Hanover, owned and driven by Harrison 
Hoyt, won the classic Hambletonian at Goshen, 
N.Y., blue-ribbon event of the harness world. Hoyt 
became the first amateur driver to ever win me 
event. However, a poll of turf experts selected Rod- 
ney, who wmn the $50,000 Golden West Trot, 
among other big races, as the harness “Horse of the 
Year.” Bi Shively was at the reins for most of Rod- 
ney’s outings. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. See CONGRESS, U.S. 

HOUSING EXPEDITER, Office of. This office has re- 
sponsibfiity for the administration of rent control 
and certain controls remaining in effect from the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Promam. 

The Expediter’s office was established formally 
in January, 1946, with audiority to develop pro- 
grams and recommend legislation for the provision 
of housing at moderate prices and rentals for \'et- 
erans and to make use of existing Federal audior- 
ity to tibat end. The Office of Housing Expediter 
and the National Housing Agency were shordy 
consolidated and had joint responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram subsequently authorized by Congress. Fol- 
lowing the termination of most of this program, 
die two agencies were separated in January, 1947, 
with the &pediter retaining responsibility for con- 
tinuing emergency controls and for l'r-'"'f atin? 
tain other phases of the program. Li A-.'.y, l047. 
administration of rent control was transferred to 
diis office. 

The first rent control lerfslation in December, 
1941, was authorized only for the District of Co- 
Imnbia and in the following month, under the 
Emergency Price Control Act, it was audiorized for 
all other areas in the United States where it was 
determined to be essential for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Under diis legislation die Office 
of Price Administration froze rents in designated 
defense-rental areas at the rates being charged at 
specific dates for the accommodations and accom- 
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paixying services, made udjuslmouUs when condi- 
tions warranted, established ceilings for ncconiino- 
dations made available for rent afU'.r the free/t* 
dates, prohibited evictions cxcc'pl under (u'rlain 
conditions, and i)rosecnled violations. 1’ho c<aling 
rents applied to all rental aoc'oin modal ions in the 
defense-rental areas, including family dwi'lhnjr'!, 
hotels, rooms, tourist courts, Iraiha-s, a;:d U«f like*. 

In June, 1947, Congress (‘xlcauled rent control, 
but with modifications r(*Hoeling its (‘xtwessc'd in- 
tent to terminate such (‘ontrol as soon as feasible. 
In March, 1948, rent control was furlh(*r ext<niclcd, 
with minor modifications, until Apr. I, 19'19. 

Rent control under llu^ 19*18 Act is authonzed 
only for family dwellings or other hous<ikeer)ing 
accommodations and for n>oms in rooming and 
boarding h()u,s(\s in defenso-ronlal artias d(*signal('d 
under the Kinergcncy Price Ccmlrol A<‘t. Mxcluch'd 
are hotels with customary hotel st'rvic'es, tourist 
courts, trailers or traih'r .spac‘(\s, tourist homes serv- 
ing transient guests exchisiv<'ly and indivuhial 
rooms in i^rivato dwellings containing not inorcj 
than two paying guests outside the. iiunu*diale fam- 
ily, all of which were at one time under rcml con- 
trol. Also oxeludod arc new honsnig acc'ommoda- 
tions cornph'ltal or made Ju ailable liy conversion 
after Kch. 1, 1947 (except that cniilnu‘ls for tlu^ 
rental of lioiising accommodations to velenuis and 
their families whicli were assisled by allocations or 
priorities under the VcUtjuis Einerg(‘iu*y Housing 
Act rouiuin in force) and otlu*r acc'onnnodalions not 
rented for any couLiiuious 2-ycar period bctwt'on 
Feb. 1, 1945 and Mar. 30, 1948. 

For the accommodations still under control the 
ceilings established under the l}hn(‘rgcucy Price 
Control Act remain in effect with imporUuil oxcep- 
lions. 

The Expeditor is required to make individual 
or general adiusluicnls to remove hardships and 
correct iiK'quilujs. Ihi is authorized to renuwe in 
whole or in part maximum rents in any defense- 
rental areas if he determines the ncc*d for control 
no longer exists, and Is required to make pciriodic 
surveys to determine such lu'ods. Ift*. is n*<|uir<*d 
also to follow rcconmunidations of local advisory 
boards established in defoasc-ronlal areas us to 
decontrol, gtmoral adjustments of maximum rcnl.s, 
and operations of local rent officcis, if tfuj r<*com- 
nieiidalioMs ha\ ti been approx^riatcly substantiated 
and certain requireinonls as to hearings, notice.s, 
and records liave been complied with. If ho docs 
not approve Llicse recommendations, he is required 
to submit all essential documents to the Einergcucy 
Court of Appeals which enters a final judgment 
aixd decree as to the case. 

Under leases which fulfill certain requirements 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1948, landlords 
and tenants may voluntarily agree to increases up 
to 15 percent over tlie maximum rents otlierwise in 
effect. 

As of June 30, 1948, rent control covered ap- 
proximately 14 million housing aceouiinodalions, 
exclusive of those subject to the District of Co- 
lumbia Act. Since June 80, 1947, die effective 
date of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 56,257 
imits had been decontrolled and rent adjustments 
had been made on 485,856 other accommodations 
by admmistrutivc action. A total of 1,660,906 in- 
dividual adjustments had been made since rent 
control began. Voluntary lease agreements had 
provided increases averaging 15 percent on 2,000,- 
000 accommodations. 

A further responsibility under the Housing and 
Rent Acts of 1947 and 1948 is the enforcement of 
the veterans^ preference in the occupancy of new 


hou.siug aceoiumodatiuiis oomph'tod pruu* to Apr. 1, 
I9 ii). Siugh* fainilv dwellings may not b<i offered 
for sjilc, prior to tin* <*xi>irali(m of 30 days after 
comploliot\, for o»-oup;m( \ by pi'vsotis other than 
volorans and their familirs ami may not be offered 
to olluTS at pri(‘('S io\V(*r than those availabki to 
vel<*rans. Similar restrictions apply to ilu* rental 
and rental ral{‘s (>f tu‘w housing aeeominodatkms 
inad(^ availal)h‘ for r<‘ul ((•xe<‘])l to iraiisieuts). 

The Ofliet' <»f Housing I'\p<*diter also investi- 
gates comi)laints of \elerans regarding violations 
of provisions as to eouslrueliou .nu! olli<*r matters 
for housing assisli‘d by all<»eali<ms and priorities 
under the* Veterans MnuTgi'iiey Honsing A(‘t and, 
if .stibslanliah'd, pnrsm'S eornu'livt* m<*asnr<\s and 
proset'iilion. - -Tuan-: K. Woods 

HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES. Homebuilding ac- 
tivity eontimi(‘tl at a high l<‘vel in the Hnilecl Slates 
during 19*18. By laN* smnm<*i‘, howev<*r, honsing 
starts had begun to deeliin*, g,i\ iug some evidence 
that lunnefniilding was slutwing tiu* effc’et (tf high 
eonstrnolion eosls and itrk‘(*s. \\'ilh the larg(‘. need 
for ut*w honsing and for a eonlinned high voluino 
of home (‘onslrnclion, l<*gislalion was diu'eled to- 
ward a lowering of housing eosls and toward the 
(‘iieonragement of building for rental pniposes, tlio 
housing shortag<*. Ixlng fell most aeul<*ly in the 
rental and low-eost sal(‘s market. 

RosidortHal Construction. Pr<*liminuiy estimates of 
iionfarm n'sideiUial builditig plaet‘ the volume of 
n<'.w liomes slarU‘d in 1948 at about 925, ()()() family 
dwellings, almost 9 p<‘rc<‘nl niort* llum tli(‘ 849,000 
dwellings started in 1947. Most of this in<‘rease oc- 
curn*d (hiring lluj iinst sev(*n months of the year, 
wh(‘n i‘aeh monlirs vohinie, of honu'bnilding was 
.siibslanUally in (*.u‘e.ss^ of that ('.slimaled for the 
(‘orres ponding month of 19*17. By AngnsI, lmw(*\er, 
the trend rev<*rs<‘d, and 19*18 homebiiilding fof 
that month and for the ihn^e sneei'i'diii}* months 
fell btilow the volumi* reported (or August, Sep- 
tomlK^r, October, and November, 1947, the latest 
mouths for whieh figures are available at this writ- 
ing. 

Homo Financing. Home mortgage lending con- 
tinued at a high volume, llowttver, throughout the 
third (piarler of the year llu'iv were indications 
that r<?al estate hauling invob ing loans of $20,000 
or less \#s leveling Olf. During the first nine 
mouths of 1948 a total of 1,894,000 l(xin.s were 
recorded in amounts of $20,000 or less. The aggi’o- 
gatc amount of lht*so loans is $8,769 million. This 
represents an increase of 1 .7 percent in tlu^ number 
and a gain of 5 x^ercent in combined amount as 
eomijured with activity during the corresponding 
nine mouths of 1947. However, in July, August 
imd Sepl<*inbt'r, the number of loan.s recorded in 
each mouth was le.ss than llu* nuinb<‘r recorded in 
the corresponding mouth of 1947, and in Septem- 
ber the cTollar amount of these loans fell below 
that reported in ScplembiT, 

Homo Loans to Veterans. Ilomc loan activity under 
the Loan Guaranty Program of tlie Veterans Ad- 
ministration dropped sharply during the first nine 
months of 1948. The 281,737 guaranteed home 
loans aggregating almost $1,551 million tliat were 
closed during the Janiiary-Soptember period rep- 
resented a decline of 31 percent in niimbcr and 
37 percent in amount in comparison with lending 
under this program during tlic corresponding nine 
months of 1947. 

Increase in FHA Mortgage Insurance. During the 
first nine months of 1948 a total of 228,545 new 
homes was started under FHA first compliance in- 
spection. This represents an increase of more than 
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50 percent over the ninnber started under FHA in- 
spection in tire first nine months of 1947 and ac- 
counts for approximately one-third of all nonfann 
housing started. In the first nine months of 1947, 
FHA inspected starts accounted for less than one- 
sixth of the nonfarm total. 

FHA mortgage insurance written under Titles II 
and VI of the National Housing Act (covering the 
financing of both new and existing small homes 
and new rental housing projects) totaled $1,970,- 
140,987. This nine-montli volume is 57 percent 
greater tlian the volume of mortgage insurance 
written by FHA during the entire 12 months of 
1947, which in itself had been a record year. 

More tlian one-fourtli of die face amount of 
this mortgage insurance was written on new rental 
housing projects in die first nine mondis of 1948 — 
all such rental project mortgages being insured 
under die liberal Title VI provisions. This repre- 
sented an increase of 40 percent above the volume 
of rental housing mortgage insurance written in 
the entire 12 months of 1947. 

The foregoing paragraphs relate largely to the 
expansion of FHA insuring operations under the 
'lutliority of the National Housing Act as it existed 
at the beginning of the year. Substantial changes 
were to be made in the nature and scope of diese 
functions in die course of the Special Session of 
Congress in the Summer of 1948. A discussion of 
these changes is contained in a subsequent section 
on legislation. 

Estimates of Housing Need. The large volume of 
housing produc‘tion that has taken place in this 
coimtry since the war has been a partial reflection 
of the enormous need for housing that had been 
accumulating throughout the depression and war 
years. In March, 1948, the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Housing estimated the quantitative 
need for dwellings over tlie next 12 years at be- 
tween 15,450,000 and 17,300,000 nonfarni units 
and from 2,400,000 to 3,600,000 units of farm 
housing. To meet these needs, the Committee esti- 
mated, it would be necessary to build at an aver- 
age annual volume of from 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 
nonfarm homes and from 200,000 to 300,000 farm 
houses. 

The housing need, as measured by the severity 
of shortage and die condition of occupied struc- 
tures is concentrated in urban areas and is the 
more pressing among two overlapping population 
groups, i.e., among those seeking rental housing 
and among the nonwhite population. The intensity 
of the housing shortage among the nonwhitc pop- 
ulation, and the higher incidence of overcrowding 
and substandard housing conditions were indica- 
tions of nonwliite housing need. With tiie rise in 
incomes of nonwhites their demand for housing 
likewise has increased. 

The institution of legal action to bring court en- 
forcement of restrictive covenants based upon race 
was an outgrowdi of this increased housing de- 
mand among nonwhites. In the Spring of 1948 
one of diese cases was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at which time it was 
ruled that the coiurts could not be used to enforce 
restrictive covenants based upon race, thereby re- 
moving a formidable legal barrier which had con- 
fronted minorities seeking housing. 

Housing Costs. Aldiough a large volume of hous- 
ing was started in 1948, a substantial portion of 
diis construction was being built at cost-price 
ranges beyond the financial reach of a great portion 
of the honieseeking public. In that respect, our 
housing production was not tailored to meet our 
housing need. 


Homebuilding costs had continued their upward 
course throughout 1948. By September, 1948, the 
cost of residential construction was two and one- 
fifth times as high as it was in die prewar year 
of 1939. In the first nine months of 1948 the cost 
of residential building had increased almost 7 
percent. Higher materials prices and higher wage 
rates had both contributed to this rise. V^olesale 
prices of all building materials, which in 1947 had 
averaged 200.7 percent of the 1935-1939 base in- 
dex in 1947, had increased to 227.7 percent by 
September, 1948. 

By 1948 most of the shortages in materials which 
had aggravated the rise in building costs immedi- 
ately after the war had been overcome, although 
a few items, such as nails and cast iron bJil pipe, 
were stiU difficult to obtain in a number of locali- 
ties. The continuing rise in costs in 1948 was pri- 
marily the result of the heavy demand for construc- 
tion of all types. 

Attack on High Building Costs. Among other things, 
apprehension as to the effects of the rise in build- 
ing costs upon the economy in general as well as 
upon future trends of ^ed to the 

establishment of the Ji' i.-'. Committee 

on Housing in 1947. I' Tu wiiig i hearings 

conducted tliroughout the country, the final ma- 
jority report of this committee was submitted on 
Mar. 15, 1948. Most of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations were incorporated in amendments to 
S.866, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, a long-range 
housing bill tlren pending before the Senate. 

In its final majority report, submitted in March, 
1948, die Joint Committee on Housing recom- 
mended a three-way approach to the housing cost 
problem. First, it made a series of recommenda- 
tions designed to lower costs by increasing the 
efficiency of die homebuilding industry. Second, 
it made recommendations to encourage a larger 
volume of lower-cost sale and rental housing with- 
out contributing to further increases in costs, and, 
third, it recommended approval of a Federally-aid- 
ed program of locally-sponsored public low-rent 
housing to meet the housing needf of low-income 
families whose housing needs cannot be met eco- 
nomically by private enterprise. 

Housing Legislation. The investigation conducted 
by the Joint Committee on Housing which culmi- 
nated in the report of March, 1948, was the latest 
in a long series of Congressional investigations of 
the over-all housing problem. Stemming from 
earlier investigations long-range housing legisla- 
tion had been introduced for the purpose of ex- 
panding and adapting the Federal role in housing 
to the nations housing needs, and this pending 
legislation was amended to incorporate most of 
die Joint Committee’s recommendations. This bill 
was passed by the Senate, but failed to reach the 
House floor before the adjournment of the 80th 
Congress in June, 1948. 

However, during the course of the Special Ses- 
sion of Congress in the Summer of 1948, most of 
tliose provisions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
which provided aids to private homebuilding were 
enacted in the Housing Act of 1948. This Act, 
however, omitted those provisions of die Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill which would have audior- 
ized Federal aids to communities for the clearance 
and redevelopment of slum areas, and Federal aid 
for locally-sponsored low-rent pubhc housing. The 
Housing Act of 1948 also omitted the aids to rural 
housing contained in S.866, and provided for only 
limited housing research by the Federal govem- 

The Housing Act of 1948. The Housing Act of 1948 
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concentrated tlio more liberal aids of sale hmising 
on now conslruclion, particularly low-cosi con- 
stnxetion; continued and exixandod aids to rental 
and cooperative housing projcicts, and provided 
means for the encouragement of a loworitig ()f 
building costs. The conccailralion of tlio mor<j lil)- 
eral financing aids for sale housing was acc'otu- 
plished by amending Titles T and IT or the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which pnwide autliorily for 
the permanent program of FlIA homo loan insur- 
ance. 

Tide I was ainend(‘d lo incr(*ast? l‘h<i inaxinmni 
loan amount on mortgage, financing lU'W small 
homo conslruclion under this tide lo $‘1,f)()(). ’'I'hese 
loans, whicli may be made tor lerins as long as 20 
years and 5 months, b<'ar inUirest nl 414 ptwmt 
plus H of 1 percent insuranta* pnaniiiin and may 
cover a mortgage up lo 95 pt*reeni of property val- 
uation. 

Tide H, Section 203 of the National Ilonsing 
Act was amoxided to pro\ide expamhal aid for llie 
financing of new cons: niel ion, parlicnlarlv low- 
cost building. On new single- f.MMily homes vulu<‘d 
up to $(1300, loans up to 95 pc^n'enl of prop<‘rly 
value may bo insured, such loans bearing l<‘rms of 
up to 30 years. On homes A'ahnd up to $11, ()()(), 
loans may be made up to 90 pereenl of I he. first 
$7,000 of valiu' plus 8() perecail of llie vahmtion in 
excess of $7,000. In eff(‘el, this pliiet'S a niaximnm 
insured loan limit of $9,500 on a home valued at 
$ 11 , 000 . 

Oiu'- lo fonr-faniilv housing vahi(‘d at mon^ dum 
$11,000 is eligil)!»' for loans up lo 80 pcrta'iil of 
value, with a maximum vahialiou uudcir Hc‘(:(ion 
203 of $20,000, making tin? maxinnim luin instir- 
ablc under this s(‘etion not mon^ than $10,000. 
Mortgages ius\iro(l muhT S<a?tion 203 bear inU'r- 
est at 414 peretMil jdus 14 of 1 p(Tc<ail insurances 
premium. With the exception of iht^ 3()-y('ar loans 
on now low-cost lumic's, loans uiuIct S<iC'tion 203 
financing new housing may huvc> Utujs up to 25 
years. The maximum term on mortgages on exist- 
ing homes insured under this s(tclion is 20 years. 

All mortgage imsurunce relating to the financing 
of one- lo four-family structures is now being writ- 
ten under Title I and II — tlio pcniiaiient programs 
of FI I A home loan insurances based on (economic 
sonndncjss (long term value). Knu*rgency authority 
to insure loans on one- lo four-family structures on 
the basis of ‘current ncccsssary costs” under I’idc 
VI expired at the end of April, 1948, and was not 
included in the reconstituted version of Title VI 
contained in the Housing Act of 1948, 

Aids for rental housing and cooperatively-owned 
rmects wore contained in anurndments to Section 
07^, Title 11 and Section 608, Title VI, as well as 
in the new Title VII of the National Housing Act. 

Section 207 of Title TI, which ptTmils the in- 
surance of loans up to $5 million for the financing 
of new rental housing proiccts was liberalized as 
to die maximum loan size by substituting an aver- 
age limitation of $8,100 per family unit jfor the 
previous limitation of $1,350 i^er room. Loans in- 
sured under this title are pen ni lied to bear a ratio 
of up to 80 percent of tiic' value of the project, 
based on long-term value. However, where such 
loan is made for the purpose of financing a non- 
profit cooperative housing project, die maximum 
ratio is 90 percent of value. In ihe case of a loan 
to a veterans’ cooperative, the maximum ratio is 
established at 95 percent of the replacement cost 
on the basis of replacement costs prevailing on 
Dec. 31, 1947. For cooperative projects permits, 
the cost limit may be either $1,800 per room or 
$8,100 per family unit, whichever is the more 


appropriali' lo die financing re<(nii<'meiiLs of 
the eooi>erativc. Furllier umendinents lo ihis liilc 
aul‘horiz<^ llu^ insurane(^ of loans up lo $50 million 
to Federal, Stale, or municipal inslnunentalilies or 
limited di\'id<aid bousing eorpt'ralions for llie pur- 
jH).se of financing prou'cis icsiiiepa! by law as to 
rents, charges, eapilal slruclnrt^ rale of return or 
melbods of operaliim. 

Scx’tion (iOiS (»f 'rillt' VI was n'eonslilute.d in 
modified form lo p(Tmit ibt* insnranei* of loans fi- 
nancing ni‘W renlnl housing projt'c'ls. Loans under 
this Title may h(‘ mach* nj) lo 90 ptTcenl of ro- 
nlaeoinenl costs pna-ailing al tli(‘ caul ef 19-17. The 
loan may not <'\c'ct‘tl on llu^ av(‘rag<* $8,I()0 per 
family null. FutIuMinorc, il was nupiin'd thul as a 
condition lo morlgagi' insurance, llu* borrower 
agrc(‘ lhal lliert* would bt‘ no diseriininalioii against 
families with eliildri'u in llie scle(‘liou of Paianls, 

'Fbe ollna' major aid to naital lionsing (‘onlained 
in ihe Ilonsing Act of 1918 was I'MIA anlhorily to 
insure yu'lds on t‘<mily iiiv<‘stm<ails in new n*ntal 
housing consU'ucled for llie mo<liTal(‘-iiic(»me mar- 
ket. Tide Vri, whitb was added lo di<* National 
Housing Act, uulbori'/es I<’1IA lo appro\*e r<‘nls 
esliinuled lo produce a nel annual return of 3*4 
piirccful on insunnl projeels, and lo insnr(‘ an annual 
amortr/alion of 2 p(‘rc(‘nl of Ihe original invesl- 
nuait phis an annual n^lnrn of nol more lliun 2'yi 
periHMit of the oiilsLanding invrslinenl. 'rhis pro- 
vision is ih‘.signrd lo encourages large ajjgregalivs of 
long-li*rm inveslnuMii ('apilal, such as rmids of in- 
suranct‘ eompani<‘s and Irnsls, lo look lo renlal 
Imusing projtscls as oiu‘ field of long-term, seenro 
iiivisslimait. 

To 4‘neonraj’,(‘ a lowiTing of busii‘ <*onslnu'tiou 
costs, the Housing Ael of 19*18 r(X’onslilnl<*d and 
cxpaudtal Seelion 609, 'Filh' VI of llu‘ National 
Housing Act to pciruiil FI I A iiisuranee of produc- 
tion loans lo manufaeluriTs of pn^fabriesiUHl hous- 
ing and to insure disiha* eredil wIuto lh<* produc- 
tion loan was FHA insureil. A U(*w siaaion, fiialion 
611, was added to Title VI lo allow llu‘ insurance 
of eonslrui'tion adN’anc<\s to builcha-s for the imr- 
l)ose of financing the eonslruelion of d<‘velopinents 
of 25 t)v more single-family houses in order to en- 
courage large-scale cost saving operalitms and 
tcehni(pu*s. Insured loans to bnihh^rs may not (^x- 
cetid $6,000 per home or 80 perctmt of lb(‘ value 
of the liomes, whichever i.s l(*ss('r amount. 

In addition to the (Tcidit aids int(*ndc‘d to lower 
basic building costs, a program of housing n^search 
was uulhorized lo promote standardized and im- 
proved design and i^rodiicUon nu'lhoils rc'laling to 
materials production and silo cons tniel ion. This 
I>rogrimi of research, which was placed undtT the 
administration of tlie Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, was also intended to promote the adoption 
of standardized and imj)rov(!d local bnihliug codes. 

Other provisions of the Housing A(?t of 1048 
alforded a govornment secondary market for GI 
guaranteed home loans by expanding Iho author- 
ity of the Federal National Marlj>;ago Association. 
FNMA was already serving as a govt^nmumt sec- 
ondary market for FHA insured mortgages. 

Other Housing Legislation During 1948. In addition 
to die Housing Act of 1948, tlic second session of 
the 80th Congress enacted the following laws af- 
fecting housing; 

Public Law 464 continued national rent control 
with some modifications until Apr. 1, 1949. Under 
this law, local rent control boards arc empowered 
to authorize rent increases or to decontrol rents in 
their areas, subject to the approval of die Housing 
Expediter. Landlords and tenants may enter into 
voluntary agreements for leases providing up to 
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15 percent increase in rents. Rents were decon- 
trolled for Irimsieiil accommodations and for cer- 
tain c!atcj>;orics of Jionsiiift includinj? that construct- 
ed after February, 1947, with tlio exception of 
prionlit's -aided rental Iionsinj? for veterans of 
World War ii. 

J^iblic Law 702 pro^•il^(ul plans at government 
expouse for i1k> building of special-type homes for 
veteran paraplegics and for payment by the Fed- 
eral govcrmiKail of oiK‘-half iho cost of such homes, 
subject to a inaxiinuin dollar limilation per house 
on the govcTiniK'nrs eonlribulion of $10,000, 

Rubliti Law 790 auiliorizcd the Federal govern- 
ment to Iransler l(*m])orary govomimmt-owncd 
housing us<!tl for sUuhait veliTans and located on 
land ()WU('d or eonlrolh'd by odnc^alional institu- 
tions to lht‘ iHlu(*alional inslilulions without mone- 
tary consideration. 

Publi(! Law (icSO pc’rmiUed llui sale of permanent- 
typo goviTiauent war housing to veterans for their 
own occupancy al a pnreliast^ prices not in excess 
of the cost of eonslriu‘lion, or ihc long-term mar- 
ket value, wluclu'ver is tlu* Ic'sser amount. 

Scope of Govornmont Activity in Houcing. The SCOiDC 
of Federal go\'<'ruin(*nl atiiN'ily in the housing imcl 
related fu'lds in .1948 covta-s aids to jirivatc onler- 
l^risc as w(41 as assislamro lo ediu'alional institu- 
tions and local »v>'erninenl bodies. Tt includes pro- 
grams iul<*nd(‘d lo sliiuuliiUi a greater volume of 
new resichnUial coustruelion and regulatory func- 
tions such as control of Hints and the enforcement 
of ix’gnlalions allVcling priorilitiS-aidccl veterans 
housing. 

The adniinislralivo slrnclure of F(‘d<iral housing 
functions j)hu!(‘S the major aclivUics in a single 
housing agency, llie Mousing and Home Finance 
Agency, which was esiiiblislietl hy Pr(iSid(‘nUal Re- 
organization IMan No. 3 on July 27, 1947. The 
Housing and Monu* Finance* Agency consists of 
the Oince of the Administnilor and three constitu- 
ent agencies; the I Jomc Loan Bank Board, the Fed- 
eral Housing Adminislvalion, and the Public Hous- 
ing Adimnislralion, 

The Housing and Home Financ<^ Administrator 
is responsible for tlie coordinal ion of tbc operations 
of these constiluonl ag<au'i(*s, for the detemimation 
of policy governing the management and disposi- 
tion of P^ederally-owm'd war and veterans emer- 
gency housing, and for the administration of the 
program of lochnical research intended to promote 
the standardization of local home building codes 
and the standardization of dimensions and methods 
of assembly of hojno building materials. 

The Home Loan Bank Board is responsible fen: 
the supervision of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, a reserve banking pool serving hoJ^o 5“ 
nancing instllulions; the management of me Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
which insures savings in insured savings and loan 
associations up to $5,000 per investor; for the char- 
tering and supervision of Federal savings and loan 
associations; and for the liquidation of the Home 
Owners' Loan Corporation, a relief agency organ- 
ized during the cfcprcssion to halt the wave or 
foreclosures of distressed home mortgages. 

The Federal Housing Administration is respon- 
sible for administering tbo programs of home 
insurance and equity yield insurance authorized m 
tlic National Housing Act of 1934, as amended. 

These include the Title I programs of insurance 
of lending institutions against loss on property im- 
provement loans and the insurance of mortgage 
loans financing the construction of small homes; 
the Title II program applying to die insurance or 
mortgage loans financing one- to four-family hous- 


ing and large-scale rental and cooperative housing 
projects; the Title VI programs covering the insur- 
ance of mortgages on large-scale rental projects, 
the insurance of production and dealer credit ex- 
tended lo manufacturers and distributors of prefab- 
ricated housing, and the insurance of construction 
advances to large-scale builders using modem 
building methods; and the Title VII program of 
insurance of minimum yields on equity-financed 
new rental housing for moderate income families. 

The Public Housing Administration, the third 
constituent agency of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, is responsible for administering the 
program of Federal loan and subsidy aids to locally 
sponsored public low-rent housing projects pro- 
vided under tlie U.S. Housing Act of 1937, and for 
carrying out the HHFA Administrator's policies for 
ihe management and disposition of Federally- 
owned war bousing ard emerffenoy housing for 
veterans. PHA is also K''po-‘=il;h.' I':;;- the disposi- 
tion of Federally-owned subsistence homesteads 
and Greenbelt towns. 

Through the various programs of die Public 
Housing Administration, die Federal government 
had a direct interest in more than 800,000 dwelling 
units in mid-1948, three-fourths of which consisted 
of war housing and postwar veterans’ emergency 
housing, and over 189,500 units of whicli wcie 
low-rent housing units operated under provisions 
of die prewar low-rent housing program. 

The National Housing Council, created by Presi- 
dential Reorganization Plan No. 3, was organized 
for die purpose of promoting the fullest use of the 
Federal government's housing resources, assuring 
the conformity of housing policy with the overall 
fiscal and economic policy of the government, and 
avoiding duplication and 0’t*cTbrT?i'‘..7 functions. 

The Administrator of di.- '-j and Home 
Finance Agency serves as chairman of die National 
Housing Council. Other members of the Council 
arc the Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Commissioner of the Federal Housing Admmis- 
tration, the Commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, and die following officials or their 
designees: the Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Administrator of Veterans 
Aftairs, and the Chairman of the Board of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. ' 

The housing functions of agencies and depart- 
ments other than the Housing and Home Fmance 
Agency and its constituent agencies are as follows: 

The Department of Agriculture has primary in- 
terest in matters related to farm housing as part 
of its general farm programs. 

The Department of Commerce collects housing 
and construction statistics, tests building materials, 
and administers export controls. 

The Department of Labor collecte and analyzes 
residential construction statistics and conducts Pro- 
grams to increase the volume of construction labor. 

The Veterans Administration is responsible tor 
handling Cl home loan guarantees as parL of the 
general GI home loan program under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. j. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation directe 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, wHch 
provides a secondary market for eligible FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed loans. RFC also has 
authorization to make plant and equipment loans 
to manufacturers of prefabricated housing. 

The Oi^e of the Housing Expediter (q.v.), ex- 
cept for a few remaining functions carried over 
from die Veterans Emergency Housing Promram of 
1946-1947, is primarily concerned with adminis- 
tration of rent control — ^Jack H. Bryan 
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undo Ollier aeadernies. Sebool atimuhmee is eoiii'* e<‘onomie and polllii-al piiei* (4 niuai eontliel with 

pulsoiy for children from 0 to I f. the peasantiv slioiiM piove too y.ieat bn* the reji;imo 

Aeeordinjj; to llu* 1041 census, Homan ('atbolies to pav. 

comprise 03.7 percent of I lu* poi)ulation, Helvetian \N’ilh 80 pereenl of indnstiv nationali/ed, iho 
Evanjj:eliea!.s (dalvinist) 20,8 pensMit, Aiq^sbtirj' eeonoiuu' stuu'turi' of urban Htnutarv came nmre^ 

Mvain'elieals (IiUlberan) 0 pert'cnl, Jews 4.3 pi*! ' aucl more to r<*‘iend>!c* that til tiu* U.S.Sdb. thvspite 

cent, and CJr<yk (lalbolu'S 2.3 pt‘reeul. Ilourisbiny. juivale bujamv, in sm.dl i.» ah‘ manU' 

Production. Preliminary lij’^im'S For Ibe vit4ds of (a<‘tnrin,e, and in (be de.tribntive and siavus* lr;i<lt',s. 

chief crops in 1940-47 in (luinlals: vvlusit, 10,010,’ Kor all practical purpose*;, strikrs were iuitlnwecl 

743; rye, 4,430,108; barhy, 3,813,310; oats, 1,781 ,« WaKtvs wen* fro/eii, Prndnrtion norms \v<*r(* set. 

128; i)olalo(*s, 14,090,980; mai’/<‘, 18,300,920; siq^ "Stakhanovite’* irn'tliods ol raeany. output, were in- 
ar-boet, 9,953,741, turnips for foilder, 18,727,139, IrodtuMul, alony, with piece work, bonuses, ami 
hi 1940 there, were 424,304 hoTS<*s, 1,222,833 eat. ollu*v imamtives. 

tin, 390,910 she(»j), and 1,710,828 pij^s. lire forest 'Hie thre<* yt*ar plan of reeonstrnetion and iii- 
iirciu iu 1946 was 2,082,300 uer<‘S. In 1947 the av- dnstriali/;dion immyiurated in tin* .sninnun* of 1947 

erage monthly prodnollon in thou, sands of nu*lri<’ was ollieially deelareil to lie pm^ressinj' sueeess- 

tons: c*oul, 88; l[gnjl<*, 040; crude p<*(Tohnun, 47.3; fully. In DeeemluT, 1918, (.'ommuni'.t Krmn (Jem, 

iron ore, 20.3; pig-iron and ferro-alloys, 23.3; ste<4 Minister of ( ^onnmmie.itiou*;. announced that llmi- 

ingots and eastings, 49,7. gary w'onhl o\«*n‘ome tIu* t41eet*; of the Anua’ican 

Foroign Trade. In 1948 (9 months a(‘tnal, 3 months loan <*inhargo ;nid oi H.S. restrictions on trade, 

csCiinaled) imperls w'en* v;dned at 1,938.2 million through heavier l;i\;»tion to meet (lu* needs of the 

foriiiks (1,459.2 million in 1917); (‘.sports, 2,393.3 proposed live year plan, to begin Ian. I, 1930. This 
milium forints (1,043.2 million). program t*ont/*niplated State inv(‘fanu*nts of 2r),(){)0 

Communications. In 1946 tliere w’lTc 18,308 miles million foiini:, (.'b’.ooii million), rongldy e(|n;il to 

of road and 5,410 miles of railway. A total of (vsfimatiHl total natiomil income for the year 1949. 

2,947,348,906 ])a.ssengers was carried on stati* rail- In .spilt* of a snb.slantial oneway How* <»i goods to- 

ways, and 1,6.59,494,797 nu‘lTiti tons of freight. ward the Hast on reparati-ur: .uvonnt and through 

There were 79,010 telephones in 1947, Soviet piirlielpation in jci:ii eomp;mies, urban 

Finance. Budget (1947); nwcmic 4,043 million vvorki‘rs sh;in‘d in the bnu lii*. of inensifang pro- 

forints; e.xpenclil'urt! 4,420.7 million forints. Not<' duetion, relative prtisperity, and c .p.mding .stu'ial 

circulation on Oct. 31, 1948, was 2,586 million .services. Tlu* (‘.stt'ut to wliieh pnliiw.il o i'.imenla- 

forints. The cost of living index nnmlx't for S<‘p- lion and densinds for new saiTiiiees pro\‘ok<*d pop- 

tember, 1948, wa.s 377 (all items) and 537 (f(H)d). ular di.ss;itisfaetion r<*inaiiu*tl uncertain ;md highly 
(1937= 100) eonlrnver.shd. 

Government. 'Hie Tlnngarian Rt^pnblic* wus t)ro- Polities by Purge, In !Iung;iry. as t‘lse\vlu‘re in llio 
claimed on Fob. I, 19 16, I)y (he National As.semhiy, Soviet snhere, oflieial pt‘e«K‘(*upaluin with **spies” 

In the preamble of the new Constilnlion, among and '‘subversives*' was (*ven greater than in the 

other things, it is staled that "The National As- U.S.A. On M;ireh 8, tlu* .So(*iaI UenuK'ralu* J’arty 

scmbly, elected on tlu; basis of univ<‘r.sal, (spial, (eleansf*d of dissidents in b'elirnarv and h^d hv 

direct and secret suUrag<5, will now in the natiu* of Arpad Szakasils) voted unanimously ;it its 37lh 

and by virtue or tlu* anthorilv v'ested in it by llui aimual emig.re-.s to merge with tlie ( lommunists in 

Hungarian pcoido, conslilul(* that form of govumi- a United Workers' Parly, On July .30, ITesidont 

incnt which best oonwlios with the will and inter- Zoltan Tildy resigiusl, following the amuniuce- 

csts of tlio ijation: The llungaritm Bepuhllct/’ For inent that his son-in law, \‘it im- '( :.sonw)k\ . former 

changes in 1948, see. Events hehm. Minist(‘r to J^lgypt, hud been am‘sled for espionage 

Events, 1948. In the eold war*' between East and high lr<‘ason. '‘It is not pMlih’t*uI di.sagre<*inorit 

and West, nimgarys fninneorporalion into the that made me r<.*sign/’ asseiti-d 'Pildy. '*A person 

Moseow-oriciilod bloc of “People's Denioerueies" who Ix'longs to my <*los(; (*utonrage ’(‘ominitted a 

was consummated in the course of 1017 (.set* Yn.vn gr<*al (*rinu^ against llu; inU*rests of the Hungarian 
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State Republic and our people, and consequently I 
feel that I cannot expect the confidence of the 
Hungarian people that is indispensable.” 

On August 3, as 58 members of opposition 
groups walked out of Parliament, Deputy Premier 
and former bricklayer Arpad Szakasits, now chair- 
man of the United Workers' Party, was elected 
President, unanimously and by acclamation. Csom- 
oky was subsequently found ^ilty of conspiring 
with emigres and Anglo-American agents to over- 
throw the government. He was hanged on Decem- 
ber 7. 

The Cabinet remained, in form, a coalition of 
the Smallholders, National Peasants, and United 
Workers' Parly. Premier Lajos Dinnyes resigned 
on December 8, following a purge of “bourgeois 
elements” in his party and shaip criticism directed 
against liiin for insiilficicnt vigilance. He was suc- 
ceeded in the iDrcniicrship by Istvan Dobi, Minister 
of Agriculture and a leader of the SmalUiolders. 

Chweh and State. Parliament adopted a bill in 
June nationalizing all church-conducted schools, 
comprising some 5,000 institutions or 60 percent 
of all schools. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty bitterly 
fought the measure and excommunicated all Cath- 
olic Deputies who voted for it. The Cabinet re- 
torted that the measure would l)o fully enforced, 
since the education of children in church schools 
was intolerable. 

The Cardinal accused the n^gime of “falsehoods, 
deceit, and terror.” Local riots in mid-June led to 
tlie arrest of a nunibcT of priests. By the close of 
the year tine Cardinal hinist‘lf was being threatened 
with prosecution. The Homan hierarchy, however, 
was not wholly united against the regime. Fatlicr 
Istvan Balogh, leader of the Indcpendc'nt Demo- 
cratic Party, urged compromise with Communism 
and infercntially criticised the Cardinal for making 
the secularization of education the central issue of 
conflict. The Calvinist church sponsored complete 
cooperation with the Stale. 

On December 27, Cardinal Mindszenty was ar- 
rested on charges of liigli treason, espionage, and 
black-markct speculation. This action, to be fol- 
lowed by a sensational trial, precipitated a new 
crisis of maior proportions between tiie Budapest 
regime, on the one hand, and the Vatican and the 
U.S.A. on the other. 

Relations With the U.S.S.R, On Feb. 18, 1948, Radio 
Moscow announced the signature by Molotov and 
Dinnyes of a 20-yeitr mutual defense treaty, pro- 
viding for joint action against any future aggres- 
sion by Germany “or any otlier State which may 
unite with Germany directly or in any other form.^' 
A New York Times report of May that tlie unpub- 
lished Soviet-Huiigarian trade agreement of Dec. 9, 
1947, had been concluded by the Finance Minister 
witliout the upprf)va] of the Cabinet was promptly 
denied by the Budapc'si authorities. 

The rift between tiic Kremlin and Marsliall Tito 
led to Magyar-Yugoslav friction during the summer 
and autumn. Rakosi and other Communist leaders 
denounced the Belgrade regime for its deviation 
from orthodoxy. On August 27 Belgrade formally 
accused Hungary of seeking to instigate revolution 
in Yugoslavia. Budapest replied on September 1 
that the charge was “unfriendly, untrue, and ma- 
levolent” and intended to “disguise the anti-Soviet 
policy of die present leaders or tihe Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party. By late October Belgrade was ac- 
cusing Budapest of using “Nazi police methods 
against the Yugoslav Legation in an attempt to 
compel its memDers to break with Tito. Ten mem- 
bers of the staff were expelled from Hungary early 
in November, 


Relations With the U.5.A. Budapest's collaboration 
with Moscow inevitably meant conflict with Wash- 
ington. When asked in December by Homer Bigart 
of the New York Herald Tribune why the press 
(^torted news of America, Zoltan Vas, head of 
me Supreme Economic Council, replied (accord- 
to Bigart) : “It is necessary to teach oxnr people 
to hate the United States so long as there is dan- 
ger of attack from the West.” 

American films starring prominent “Red-baiting" 
actors were banned in January. Elizabeth P. Pallos, 
^erican-bom secretary to AP correspondent Jack 
Gtiinn (ej^elled in November, 1947), was brought 
to trial, with thirteen other defendants, on charges 
OT plotting with foreign agents against the regime. 

^obruary 16 she was sentenced to six monihs 
•in jail for failing to report allegedly subversive ac- 
tivities to the police. 

In Api^ Gen. Clay expelled the two Hungarian 
missions in the U.S. zone of Germany in retaliation 
for Budapest's failure to reply satisfactorily to pro- 
tests at interference with U.S. repatriation officials 
in Hungary, looting of an American repatriation 
train by Soviet soldiers, and the beating and arrest, 
by Hungarian police, of a Hungarian girl aboard 
the train. On July 9 the State Department de- 
nounced the Hungarian Government for arresting 
persons who listened to the “Voice of America.” A 
fortnight later 43 Hungarians, including officials 
and army officers, were brought to trial at Szeged 
on charges of setting up an underground organiza- 
tion to cooperate with a future American military 
occupation of Hungary. On September 20 George 
Bannentine and Karl Ruedemann, American heads 
of tlie Hun cariap- American Oil Co. (MAORT, 
owned b> Sii.iid.;r(i Oil ( f N’.J.), were arrested on 
charges of sabotaging oil production. Upon their 
expulsion a week later, they asserted that they had 
been coerced by bad treatment into signing false 
confessions. The State Department sharply de- 
nounced the arrest and protested strongly in De- 
cember against Hungarian seizure of the properties 
of MAORT. On December 15 Budapest accused 
the U.S. of responsibility, threatened nationaliza- 
tion of the properties, and told the State Depart- 
ment to “mind its own business.” 

Meanwhile the second postwar conference of 
the Women's International Democratic Federation 
met in tlie Magyar capital early in December, with 
the Congress of American Women represented by 
Muriel Draper and some thirty other U.S. dele- 

ates. The Federation adopted resolutions con- 

emning American foreign policy and praising 
the achievements of the “Peoples Democracies. 
As a sequel to his unsympathetic accounts of the 
conference and of other developments in Hungary, 
Homer Bigart was expelled on December 10. 

Hungary in Exile, The ranks of anti-Communist 
emigres were reinforced during the year. Karl 
Peyer, right-wing Socialist, fled to Germany in late 
November, 1947. When Admiral Horthy attended 
tlie February wedding of an American Consul in 
Munich, Yugoslavia protested on the ground that 
he was a war ciiminm — a view which Washington 
repudiated. Horthy was reported in November to 
be preparing to go to Argentina, la June Aurel 
Alth, Hungarian Consul General in New York, re- 
signed his post in protest at Communist control of 
his Govermnent. In October Josef Garzuly, Charge 
d'Affaires in Vienna, did likewise, following the 
example of Lazio Bartok, former Minister to Aus- 
tria. Rustem Vambery, Minister to the United 
States, resigned his post in May and was succeeded 
by Andrew Sik, a Communist Party member. Dr. 
Vambery ffied on October 26. 
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Among oxilod HnngariaTis ilio most prominent 
were former Premier Ferenc Nu^ry, Dezso Snlyok, 
Imre Koviics, and Karl l^eyer. Tliey ioimd il dilli- 
cnlt to formulate, a imiUsd program of aeli(m ajL-jiinsl 
the Budapest regime. A plan to esiahlish a '*gov- 
crument-iii-cxile” in Paris f(‘ll lliroiigli in April 
because of the alleg<?cl UKsisU*n<‘e of tlu' I^'n^neh 
General Stall that it Ix'. lu^adt‘^l by CJ(‘n. Fenau* 
Farkas, a former Nazi living in American 7 , owe 
of Germany. In Angiisi an “Fxec‘niiv<» Cominilitrc' 
of Hungarian Social Peinocre.ls i'l Mxile" was 
founded in Switz(Tlan<i. JN-yer (■(!:! Ilcny.cfl its au- 
llmrity and summom'd a rival Social i )«Mno<‘ralie 
Congress lo me<‘l in Paris in 0<*t{)l)er. Unify among 
the o.xilCwS seemtjd n'lnolc. 'I’luar r<‘lurn to penver in 
Ilungiiry ai)in!ar<‘d fo Ix^ even more n'lnole. 

S<*e Ausnu/V, O.K<:n()si.<>VAKiA, YiKiosi.AviA. Kxr- 
MANiA, Por.ANi), the U.S.S.H., and liNiTia> Sta'i ks. 

Qmsiilf also |. I'\ Monli'oniery. lhini\(mji The 
Satrliitr (Dt'vin- Adair, N.Y., IPtT); 
Ferenc Nagy, The Slru^^^'lr Hchintl ihc Iron Ch/r- 
iaiii (Macmillan, N.Y., I ills); Aiulrc'vv Gyorgy, 
‘‘Political 'PixMids in l<lasl<‘rn Fnrope,” h'nivi}*ii Pol- 
icy Heportft, Nov. 15, ltl‘18; Fndn*. Ilcvesi (FaL), 
This Is I lunr, ary (Bndaix'sf, 10-I8); and 11. F. A. 
SelKKuirdd, “Soviet Imperialism in llimgary,'* For- 
eign Affairs, April, 1948. 

— Fukokukiic L. SenuMAN 

ICELAND. An island r(?pnl)lic in the North Allanlie, 
sitnat(Hl 200 miles <nisL of ( 'ireiMilaiul and about 540 
miles norllnvtfst of Seollaiul. Area, 80,700 ,s<|tian* 
mili\s, only one fourth of wlih'h is liabilabK*. Pop- 
tdation in 1047, 182,750. Populations of tlu^ <'hu*f 
towns; Keykjuvik (caipital), 51,011; Akur<*yri, 0,180; 
Hafnafjiinlnr, 4,050. 

Production. Fishing is the ehitif industry; it sup- 
ports nearly 80 pereent of the i)opuljiliou direetly. 
hi lOiO, the fish cafeh timounl('d Lo 308,000 tons, 
\v(‘ll below average. Alxmt 30 iXTtienf of (he in- 
liabitauts live by agriculture, she<‘p raising, ami 
dairy fanning. Potattx'S, turnips and liav an* the 
C‘hief croiis. 4’lier<! are \'C'ry f<'vv trees aiuf only low 
grade coal d<*posUs, but exlcxish'o peal d<‘posit*s 
are tised for fu<4 and many Imildings in lt<^yKjav^k 
are h<nit<!<l by walcT from hot springs. 

Foreign Trado. ICxports in 1047 w(*re vahmd at 
200,400,000 crowns, W'liile imports amounted lo 
519,000,000 crowns. The oific^ial s<*lling rat<* of 
the crown was; 0.5050 crowns == U.sS.$l, Hie cost 
of living indc,x ( 10t37 100) rose from 310 in 

January, 1048, to 324 in October, 1948. 

Government. IccjIuiicI luis an iud<*pcnd(int 

republic since Juno 17, 1944, when th<* union witli 
Denmark was dissolved. 1 .egisliilivo power is exer- 
cised by the Althing, the oldest parliament in the 
world, established 030 a.d. Hie Althing consists 
of 52 clcclod nusmbers, one-third of whom are 
elected to the upper chamber by the whole Altliing; 
the other two-thirds form the lower eliamher. Pres- 
ident of the repxihlic; Svoinn Bjunisson, who was 
elected on Juno 7, 1945, for a foxir-yoar term. Pre- 
mier, Stefaix J. Stefansson (Labor party), since 
Fob, 4, 1947. — ^JoAciUM Jojotkn 

IDAHO. A mountain State. Area: 83,888 sq. mi. Pop- 
ulation: (July 1, 1948) 530,000, oomparccl with 
(1940 census) 524,873. Chief city: Boise (capital), 
26,130 inhabitants in 1940. See Aoiucui.tuue, Ed- 
ucation, Minerals and Mistals, Schools, Uni- 
versities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finiince. For the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $39,982,000; total ex- 
penditure, $37,183,000. 

Elections. Tlie 4 electoral votes, RoosevelPs in 


1944, remaiiuxl Truman’s in 1018, who won a 
small majority over Dewey and W’alkux', Democrat 
IhTl H. Millta* deh‘alt‘d ineumlu'ut Kt'publican 
Ih'in-y G. Dworshak in a raet‘ for tlx' D.S. Senate. 
Ih'inoeral.s and H(M>nl»lif‘ans eac'li goi oiu* seat in 
tin* lowiT lionsi*, a gain of one ior iIk' Deinoerats. 
TIktc were lu* slalewidt: <’ont<‘sts for Slate olRoe. 

Officers 1948. A. Jhihins; T.iiout. 

(JoMTiior, Donald S. \\ liilohr.id; Seert'lary of Slate, 
J. 1). (tly) iTlei^; Attorney (aau-ral, itohert E. 
Smylie; Slalt‘ Treasurer, lada J.). Painlirr; State 
Audiitjr, N. P. Nielson. 

ILLINOIS. An north e<‘ntral St;ile. Area: 56,- 
400 s<|. mi. I’opnlalioii; (July I, 1!M8) 8,()70,0()0, 
t‘ompar(‘(I with ( 19 lO ernstis) 7,897.241, Chief 
eitU'S: Springlit'Id (<‘apilal), 7.5, .503 inhahilanls in 
1940; (ifiic'ago, 3..39(),80.S, Hrc Araucm/njim, Mi>u- 
cation, Minkhals ano Mni ALS, Seiiooi.s. Univku- 

SITIKS AND ( iDl.Lr.OKS, \'lTAl. S’l V TISTK :S, 

Finunco. For tlu^ llseal year encUal Jinu’ 30, 1947, 
total n‘\'tanu* amouultxl lo .$4fi8,7 15,000; total cx- 
p<aidili:ie, .1l399,(i8(),()0(). 

bloctions. lltMOocrals made a elean .svv<'<‘p of state- 
wide rae<‘s. Out of 4 million votes east, 'rnmum 
lield a plurality over Dewt'v of ahonl 00, 000 and 
won the 28 ideeloral voles. DiamuTal Paul H. 
Douglas tl(‘ft‘aleil inemnbenl hepui)lie;in (1. Way- 
land Brooks in the Senatorial eonU'Si; and tlio 
DcniKXTats won 0 new seals in the I!onsi‘ hy enp- 
hiring 12 lo 14 now held liy Bepiililicaie,. Adlai F. 
Sl(wen.son, Demoeral, tleleaUxl ineumlxMii Dwight 
H, ( Jre<Mi in llu‘ gnlxM’ualorial rae<*, and Dianomts 
took lh(‘ following; ollu'cs; himib uanl (lovenior — 
SherwtxKl l)i.\on; S<*(T('lary of SlaO' • Edward J. 
Barrel I ; Atlona'V (5t‘n<T;d' Ivan A, tOlliolt; Treas- 
urer Ora Sniilh; Audiloi Ihaijamin O. Cooper. 

Offtcort, 1948, (JoviTUor, Dwighi tl. Iheen; Liout. 
(Jovernor, Ihigli W, Cros.s; Se(*r<‘lary of Slal<!, Ifid- 
wurd J. Barrett; Alloruey <!(‘neral, C(*org<' F. Bar- 
rett; Stal<! 4’reasnrer, Bichar<l Yates Ilowo; State 
Auditor, Arthur I.ueiler, 

ILLUMINATION. IVrhaps the most important event 
in the progr<‘.ss of illumination during tlu* year was 
llio June m<x4ing of tlu^ IntiTualional ("ommission 
on Illumination in Paris \yhieh marked the resump- 
tion of tlx! interehange of Lnowhxlge after a 7-year 
wartime inlerru[)tion. 54u* approximatelv 300 dele- 
gates from souut 20 natuuis c‘onsid<T(‘d many im- 
portant items of slandardi/aliou. 

Jmprovmncnts in exist it ig lypt'S of lamps and 
introdnetiou of .some n(‘w typ<ts accompanied a 
coulinned gruwlh in applitailions. An arc bright- 
ness iiitrinsieally brighter than the surface of the 
sun w'us rttaclted with sup(‘rhigh -wallag** merenry 
lamps on which work was d(»iu‘ in England and in 
the Uniled Stale ‘s. A typical lamp may lx: rated at 
10 kw with a 100-millimclcr-dianu4cr nuart'/ bulb 
oiHjrating at 705" G., and re<piir(‘.s st'ais carrying 
as much as 250 ;nnpcres. Us iinporlancc lies in 
providing a small sourc't* that may supjdomcnt the 
carbon arc, particularly in studio jjrojiJClion work. 
At the other extreme, a oiui-watt iluorcsecnt glow 
lain]) was made availabkj with a purallel-bladc plug 
for inse.»-lioii in any rccox^taclo as a night light. 
Rated life is 10,000 hours, and average oporaling 
cost is three cents per month. 

The tenth anniversary of tlic fluoresc<!nt lamp 
in the United States was observed on April 21. To- 
tal estimated sales in 1948 were 101 million units, 
compared to 79 million in 1947. New lamps re- 
cently announced include a 40-watt decorative 
lamp with a spiral marking which gives an inter- 
esting color pattern as the are stream is seen 
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through the clear lines, a photographic lamp suit- 
able for use with color film, and a 25-watt 33-inch 
lamp which starts at 115 volts and operates on 53 
volts. With krypton gas filling and oSier improve- 
ments, an 85-watt lamp was developed having the 
same light output, life, and over-all dimensions as 
the older 100-watt lamp. As an aid to starting long 
slim lamps, a silicone coating was found to be sat- 
isfactory instead of a thin metallic strip that for- 
merly was run lengthwise on the tube. The change 
improves appearance and removes the possibility 
of grounding. 

A warm white or warm-tone fluorescent lamp in 
several sizes was announced in the United States 
which matches closely the color of large-wattage 
incandescent lamps having tungsten filaments. An- 
other new tint is a “soft white” that may appear 
slightly less orchid than the original soft white. 
Slightly different tints are standard in Western 
Europe. 

Experimental installations of fluorescent street 
lighting were made at widely scattered points— 
Tel Aviv, Buenos Aires, Dublin, and Nairobi 
among them — as the possibilities of this t 5 ^e of 
lighting continue to be explored. Experience gained 
in England, where tlie first recorded installation 
was made at Rugby two years ago, suggests spac- 
ings of from 80 to 150 feet, a mounting height of 
at least 25 feet, and an output of 7,000 lumens per 
unit, or 5,000 pc'* 100 nin’iin<r feet. The English 
trials generally use liiriT-li'-lil f!' hi’-j-s with 80-watt 
five-foot lamps. Dep.-'*' (n -:g^L output of the 
complete unit was found to be 38 percent after 
five months’ service, and total operating cost per 
mile in London was found to be about $2,000. 

Cold-cathode fluorescent lighting was brought 
to the attention of the public in New York, N.Y., 
with the delivery of tlie first of an order of new 
subway cars having this type of lighting. Steps 
were taken toward standardization of length and 
to increase safety, since the high voltages used with 
these lamps may become hazardous under some 
conditions. Very modest trials of this t 3 ^e of lamp 
for street lighting were reported. 

Sales of large lamp bulbs in the United States 
were estimated to total 880 million, an increase of 
about six percent over 1947. For a decade the sales 
curve has paralleled almost exactly the curve of 
total kw-hr sales, and now indicates per capita 
consumption in the United States of approximately 
six large lamp bulbs annually. 

New luminaires for street lighting featured inore 
accurate control of the distribution of light. A giant 
unit for whiteway lighting is designed for lamps up 
to 25,000 lumens, while another unit features a 
built-in photoelectric control. To simplify installa- 
tions and provide flexibility, a universal street- 
lighting head or holder adaptable to any type of 
hood, globe, or reflector fitting was introduced by 
manufacturers in tlie United States. 

Two voltage ratings, 600 volts for multiple and 
5,000 volts for series, were established by industry 
standardization for street lighting service. Lamps 
in corresponding sizes for series and multiple serv- 
ice now have approximately equal mean lumens, 
and series sockets have been made interchangeable. 
Maintenance has been aided by mechanical im- 
provements such as latch-on simplicity and stain- 
less steel fittings. 

Growth of airport lighting continued through- 
out the world, but was particularly stimulated in 
the United States, where a seven-year program was 
started which will include the lighting of 2,900 
small airports; the first year saw 200 scheduled for 
completion. For airport xise, neon tubes were pro- 


duced in wliich the flash time and discharge can 
be controlled; witli suitable reflectors, candlepow- 
ers in multiples of ten from 100 to 10 million, in- 
clusive, may be obtained. 

Colored filament lamps in which ihe color is 
supplied by a ceramic or glaze coating are becom- 
ing available and in some sizes are expected to re- 
place former types of lamps having applied colors. 
Other lamps showed advancement in ihe applica- 
tion of white ceramic diflFusing finishes and silver- 
ing. In England low-voltage projection lamps, for 
example, 12 volts and 300 watts, were made with 
the adjacent filament coils uniformly touching each 
other throughout their length. No arcing occurs 
with careful and a source ha\ing 

minimum area In ‘.'iiicj''!. In the 6-to-8-volt class, 
several automotive-ti^e sealed reflector-bulb lamps 
formerly in the 5’H-inch diameter have become 
available in the 4^^inch diameter bulb. 

Germicidal lamp sales in the United States were 
estimated to total 675,000 units for die year, with 
a power consumption exceeding 30 million kw-hr. 
A glass was developed with high transmission in 
die region of 2,537 angstroms. Evidence of general 
health benefits from prolonged exposure to mild 
amounts of short-wave ultraviolet radiation, in 
addition to the reduction or killing of micro-organ- 
isms, was found by investigators, notably in Swe- 
den. Studies of these same benefits have been made 
in connection with poultry raising. 

New fluorescent sun lamps were announced in 
20-watt 24-inch and 40-w^att 48-inch sizes, with 
outputs of 55,000 and 140,000 E-vitons, respec- 
tively, at 3,000 angstroms. They operate on the 
same accessories as the corresponding fluorescent 
lighting lamp. New ultraviolet-radiation measuring 
instruments also appeared. At least one permanent 
hotel installation was made using various types of 
lamps to duplicate sunshine qualities, colors, and 
intensities. 

Ultraviolet radiation or so-called “black light” 
found a new use in the determination of the age 
and condition of eggs by the color of fluorescence. 
New sources included a portable battery-operated 
hand lantern employing a miniature fluorescent 
lamp and a 250-watt mercury projector unit self- 
contained in a cubical box. 

Experimental work was conducted with the ob- 
ject of correcting the color of high intensity mer- 
cury arc lamps by the use of phosphors on the 
outer bulb, or on the enclosing glassware, and by 
the addition of the metal cadmium to the mercury. 
The latter was investigated for color motion-picture 
photography. 

The rare gas xenon has been used in flash tubes 
of 10-, 20-, and 30-centimeter lengths in which 
large amounts of power, of the order of 300 joules, 
are rdeased at each flash at a frequency of 100 
cycles per second. To aid photographers in the in- 
door production of outdoor scenes witli true color 
and appearance, a photographic flash tube was 
made available with 750 million peak lumens. 

Wide application, notably on roadside advertis- 
ing signs, of a hi^ly reflective paint based on a 
military development has brightened the night- 
driving scene. Tiny glass spheres are contained in 
the paint, which is laid over a fluorescent tape; the 
day and night colors may be different. 

Progress was reported in plastics and glass, 
which are closely associated with lighting. Large 
sectional glass panels in metal frames, tinted sheet 
prismatic ^ass, and sheet plastic that can be edge- 
joined in tongue-and-groove fashion were among 
the new forms. For the foimation of a surface for 
a searchlight mirror, a process was developed for 
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depositing vaporized aluminum on a inetiil 1>asc 
and protecting llie specular surface with \-iiporizo<l 
and dt‘p()siicjcl silicon monoxidt^. An iiiUafcToneo 
filter with low reflcctivily in the visililei spot'lriun 
and high reflectivity in llic infra-rod may he pro- 
duced by depositing a semitransparent fllni of alu- 
minum on silicon-monoxidc-(‘oat<‘d mirrors. As the 
year closed, llio General Electric Company an- 
nounced line dcvclopnKuit of a new silica inside* 
finish providing a diffusion of light sn^)^^rior lo tliat 
from regular irLsido frosted lamps and said to 
represent *^thc most outstanding improv(MU<*ut in 
filament lamps since the inlrodnclion of tlu,* first 
successful inside frosted hunp in 

— G* Ross IIJ^INNINOKU 

IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION, AND NATURAUZATION. 

The immigi-ation and nationality laws are adiuin- 
isterecl by the Iminigraltou and Naluralr/iilion Serv- 
ice of the United Stales Dcparlnumt of Jusli<*c, 

Immigration and Emigration. 'Tlu^ (’onliniKMl iavor- 
ablc eeoTunny in the UniU'd Slah\s’, aiul unprov4‘d 
transportation facilities werc‘ factors Icjuling lo fur- 
ther increases in iniiiiigration lo thi^ UniltKl Stales 
in the year ended Juno 60, 1048. Immigrant aliems, 
those admitted for permamnit rcsid<‘nc(% immbt^red 
370,570 as compared with 147,202 admitted dur- 
ing the prccciding fiscal yc'iir. 

Quota inimigranis arc (lios<t admitU'd under llu* 
csluhlished (|U(»la Iroin lilurojxnm eounlru'S, Asia, 
Africa, and I hi* I*a(‘ific, and colonics, depondeuci(‘S, 
and pmleelifi;i!<*s of European counlries, 'Dk! l(»0il 
aiillK)ii/< (! (piiJla for all countries is 156,020. Tlui 
numerical limitations established in 1060 havti 
roniain(‘d subs lanti ally tlio same since that time*. 
In 1960, (piolas wore ptuolically filhul Iml in the' 
18 y<’.ars since until the year ended Juiu* 30, 1048, 
there lias been no lime when the (piolas were cv<ai 
half complcilod. In the past listjal vear, mwo tlum 
three-fifths of the quota was filU*cl. 

The inercase in quota iminigralion came par- 
tially from the increiiso in displaced persons ad- 
mitted who could niake use of Ciernulnv^s compara- 
tively large quota, and in a considerahh! increase 
in the number of quota immigrants making use of 
the British qtiota. 

Nonquota immigranls arc native's of the inde- 
pendent countries of tlu5 W<isloni Tlemispliere, 
tlicir wives and umnarried children unchir J8 y<«irs 
of age; wives, husban<ls, iuid umnarried children 
of citizens of the United Stales; ministers and pro- 
fessors who enter lo carry on iheir prof<.*ssions and 
tlmir wives and children; and otlicr cjlasses. The 
number of nonquota immigrants admilUxl in the 
past fisc'al year, 78,044, is only slightly above tlu^ 
figure for last year. Wives of citizens and natives 

TABLE 1— NONQTTOTA T : A i !C 1 1 \ \''l ADMITTED 
[YoarH csntl .1- iv ’M' 


ms m7 

T<rtal nonquota imxiuRranta ttdxnitted 78,044 70,501 

-HtiRhands of oitissona 047 570 

Wives of oitizona 30,086 31,608 

Unmarried children of citizonH 6,007 0,402 

Natives of nonquota countries 37,506 35,300 

Wives and children of natives of non- 
quota conntrioa 463 331 

Munstora, their wives and children 1,502 1,336 

ProfeBsora, their wives and children 907 534 

Women who had been citizens 136 01 

Other nonquota olasBoe 521 251 


of nonquota countries are the principal groups ad- 
mitted. Of the 37,506 natives of nonquota coun- 
Mes admitted 19,423 were from Canada, 8,060 
from Mexico, 3,760 from €ic West Indies, and mdst 
of the remainder from South and Central America. 


Niunbertjd among llu^ iinitrigranls were 20755 
displaced persons admilted nmirr iIm* rre.sUlcnt^s 
Dinudive of Dee. 22, 1945, aiul 21,954 war brides. 
The numher of innnij'.j.inl alii'us admilt<*d, show- 
ing the eoun(ri<‘S in which they last ici.-d ;,|.d 
the immlaT of residenl aliens <Ieparliii;- Icr luinrt. 
pi'rinauenl resideuei* abroad an* shown w 2. 
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Aliens admilt(*d for tt'inporary slay juul r<\sklent 
aliens returning from a brit*f sojourn ahrosid totaled 
476,006, a 30 piTcenl increase ov<;r last fiscal yciir. 
I’liis numlxir eonjpris(‘d 16,822 go\'<Tiiment offi- 
cials, 4,059 uK'mhcrs ol inttirnutional organizations, 
284,983 visitors for business or pl(*asiir(*, 124,780 
transits, 32,464 returning resuU'nts, 11,914 stu- 
d<nits, 984 other classes. 

Iinporlatiou of agricultural or induslrial laborers 
is authorized after a showing has be<ju xnadc that 
there is a need for the labor, that pn eailing wage 
rates in the area of employment will he paid, and 
that United States residents will not be displaced 
by the aliens employed. 

Approximately 11,000 agricnllural laborers were 
imported during the year from M<^xic'<) and 12,000 
already temporarily employed in th<i Unihxl States 
under previous arrangements were recontracted for 
continued employment. Under informal arrange- 
ments made by employers through the British West 
Indies Central Labor Organization, authority was 
granted for the importation of some 10,000 British 
Wast Indian agricultural laborers. Authority, also. 
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was granted for the admission of 2,000 Canadian 
unskilled farm laborers and industrial workers. 

Emigrants and Nonemigrants, During the fiscal 
year 1948, there were 448,218 aliens ( exclusive of 
border-crossers, Mexican agricultural laborers, and 
crewmen) who departed from the United States. 
Only 20,875 were emigrants, i.e. aliens who left 
a permanent residence in the United States for a 
permanent residence abroad; 25,597 nonemigrants 
were resident aliens who planned to return to the 
United States after a temporary stay abroad; and 
401,746 were aliens who had been admitted as 
visitors, persons in transit, and others temporarily 
admitted. 

The greatest volume of travel into and out of 
the United States from foreign countries occurs at 
tbe Canadian and Mexican borders where aliens 
and citizens frequently make daily or weekly cross- 
ings and recrossings. During the fiscal year 1948, 
there were 78,362,207 such entries of which 38,- 
892,545 were aliens and 39,469,662 were citizens. 

Alien Crewmen. There were 63,494 vessels and 
85,122 planes inspected by immigration officers on 
arrival in the United States. The number of crew- 
men examined on arrival increased by 9.9 percent 
over last year to 1,937,874 made up of 922,349 
aliens and 1,015,525 citizens. There were 4,353 
deserting crewmen, a number, no doubt, expanded 
by the practice of bringing overcrews, or crews 
considerably larger than the normal number em- 
ployed to man ships. 

Deportation and Voluntary Departures. With greater 
emphasis placed on ridding the country of aliens 
illegally present in the United States came an in- 
crease in the number of deportations and voluntary 
departures, as 20,371 aliens were deported and 
197,184 aliens who had been adjudged deportable 
were allowed to depart in the fiscal year 1948. Con- 
certed efforts have been made to ferret out aliens 
engaged in subversive activities resulting in the is- 
suance of warrants of arrest in a number of cases. 

Border Patrol. During the fiscal year 1948 Border 
Patrol officers patrolled 10,095,461 miles, examined 
1,863,409 conveyances, and questioned 5,529,685 
persons. They also seized 215 automobiles and 
trucks and 26 other conveyances, the value of all 
seizures amounting to $234,125. Apprehensions 
again approached the 200,000 figure as compared 
with the approximate 35,000 in 1929 which was 
considered to be a peak year for illegal entries for 
die period 1924 to 1943. The majority of the ap- 
prehensions were of Mexicans coming to engage in 
agricultural labor. The demand for such labor, and 
the difference in economic conditions, of course, 
create the incentive which results in the coming to 
the United States of such large numbers of aliens. 

The efforts of die Border Patrol are largely taken 
up by tile illegal entry of Mexican farm laborers, 
and more effort must be directed to the task of pre- 
venting the illegal entry of other classes of aliens. 
The smuggling of such other aliens ceased to be 
only a potential problem and during the year began 
to be a real one. 

Aliens and Alien Registration. All aliens remaining 
in the United States for 29 days or longer are re- 
quired to register under the provisions of the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940. The initial registration 
for aliens began on Aug. 27, 1940, and continued 
through Dec. 26, 1940. During this period 4,889,- 
770 aliens registered as residents of continental 
United States. Factors determining the alien popu- 
lation are net immigration, naturalization, and mor- 
tality. By using the true figures for immigration 
and naturalizations, and estimating the alien mor- 
tality for tlie period, it is possible to arrive at the 


approximate alien population. On such a basis it is 
estimated that there were approximately 3 million 
resident aliens in continental United States on June 
30, 1946. This estimate does not take into account 
those here temporarily; that is nonimmigrants, bor- 
der crossers, and imported laborers. 

Naturalization. The number of noncitizens who 
were naturalized in the fiscal year 1948 was 70,150, 
the lowest number since 1911. Of the number nat- 
uralized, 69,080 were civilian and 1,070 military 
naturalizations. The number of noncitizens natu- 
ralized during the year ended June 30, 1948, is 
shown in the table. 

TABLE 3— ALirx?: X.'.TTT: \T.:7r.r> DURING YEAR 

^ .ii”*:: -.'ws 


Country of Former AUegiance Total Civilian Military 

All countries 70,150 69,080 1,070 

1285 1,283 2 

h---;: Pi-.- 12.361 12,157 204 

Canada 3,860 3,806 54 

China 763 707 56 

Czechoslovakia 1,459 1,448 11 

Eire 1,146 1,136 10 

Germany 7,486 7,416 70 

Greece 1,683 1,660 23 

Hungary 1,271 1,264 7 

Italy 9.452 9,334 118 

Mexico 1,895 1,768 127 

Philippines 5,768 5.635 133 

Poland 5,136 5,107 29 

U.S.S.R 3,143 3,107 36 

Yugoslavia 858 847 11 

Other Countries 12,584 12,405 179 


Throughout the year, 2,887 petitions for natu- 
ralization were denied, as compared with 3,953 
denied during the previous year. There were 163 
judgments of naturalization revoked and certifi- 
cates of naturalization canceled during the year, 
an increase of 69 as compared wdth the preceding 
year. In 150 cases the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of State initiated the action because nat- 
uralized citizens of this country became permanent 
residents of foreign countries within five years of 
naturalization. In 13 cases the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service initiated action because nat- 
uralization was otherwise fraudulently or illegally 
procured. 

During the last year there was an increasing 
number of cases of naturalized persons who had 
resided abroad for many years, had failed to moke 
a timely return to the United States, and hence had 
lost their citizenship under Section 404 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. These persons returned to 
this country after the time l&iited by law, and 
being admitted as aliens, sought to have their 
status as citizens reestablished on the basis of meri- 
torious facts. The policy has been adopted of re- 
garding such persons as not having been expatri- 
ated if their return to the United States before Oct. 
14, 1946, was prevented by conditions of travel be- 
yond their control. 

Aside from this ground, nationality may be lost 
involuntarily through conviction of treason, con- 
viction by court-martial of desertion from the 
armed forces in time of war, and departing or re- 
maining away from the United States to avoid 
training and service in the land or naval forces. It 
may be lost voluntarily by naturalization in a for- 
eign state, taking an oath of allegiance to a foreign 
state, and the performance of certain acts identi- 
fied with citizenship of a foreign state. During tlie 
year, 6,779 persons thus lost United States nation- 
ality. 

Petitions for naturalization were filed by 68,265 

g arsons, a decrease of 23 percent from the 1947 
seal year when 88,802 petitions were filed. Decla- 
rations of intention or “first papers” filed increased 
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to 60,187. There wore 37,771 cloclnrallons filed in 
the fiscal year 1947; 28,787 in 1946; 31,195 in 
1945; and 42,368 in 1944. 

Alien Enemies. Alien enemies include niitiv(\s’, citi- 
zens, deni'/cus, and subjects of countru‘s with w'hieh 
the United States was at war— Japan, (iennuny, 
Italy, Hiingary, Rumania, and Rulgaria. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1048 there 
wore 203 Germans and 584 Japanese unck'r alien 
enemy proceedings. Two GiTinaus w<‘re ree<av<*d 
during IIhj year, h ringing the total to 589. louring 
the year seven Gormans and one Japaneses depart <‘d 
voluntarily under removal ord<TS issued by llie At- 
torney General pursuant to th(? Presidential Proe- 
lamation of July 14, 1045, 23 Chunnans and 17 Tap- 
anese were roleased outright, out' German cli(»d. 

Pursuant to an order by llu* IJniled States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern Dislriel of C^uliftirnia 
issued on Scjpt 8, 1947, all of Liu? Japaiu'so who 
renounced their United Stales calizeuship, pursuant 
to Section 401 (i) of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended, were released pending final disiwusi- 
tion of the court action. 

At the close of the fis(.nd yt?ar th(‘ro wore 174 
Germans and 27 Japaiu'se still under orders of 
removal issued by the Attonu‘y (iout?val t)f which 
number 161 Germans w<M‘e in custody, and the 
balance were on parole?. 'Phe al i(‘n enemy fainily- 
intornment camp at Crystal City, T(‘x., which was 
the only one remaining in . ii.-s during the 
fiscal year was closed on Peh. i'' , In I’S. 

New Legislation. The Act of July 1, J947 (public 
law 146), provided for au’inh(?rshii) and participa- 
tion by the Unil(?d Slates in tlu? lut<‘niationnl Ref- 
ugee' Orgnniyalion and inad<? g<*nt?rul r<*ler<'neo to 
tlie autli.'iriiy ol tlw* IRQ in relation to action alTect- 
ing the immigration laws of tin? tfnited State's. 

The Act of Jidy 1, 1047 (public law 155), cor- 
rected Section 342(b)(8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, changing the word **maxinmin” lo ‘‘nnui- 
muin” as the word uiipeius the second tinm in the 
subsection. 

The Act of Jidy 22, 1947 (public law 213), 
amended public law 271 — 79th Congress by inalc- 
ing eligible for admission into the United States 
the alien spouses of American cilizc?n moinhcrs of 
the armed forces or hoTiorabl’y discharged veterans 
reg;irdless of race, where tlu? marriage occurred 
before 30 days aft<‘r the cnaclinent of die Act. 

The Act of July 23, 1947 (public law 221), 
arnended the Act of May 7, 1934, granting citizc?n- 
ship to Indians of the Metlakahtlan Tribe by ex- 
tending the benc?fits thereof to those Indians who 
have resided continuously in the Territory of Alas- 
ka as well as in the Annette Islands since Tan. 1, 
1900. Tliis law also amends Section 339 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 by including the Medakahtlan 
Indians naturalized by Section 1 of the Act of May 
7, 1934, among those who may apply for certifi- 
cates of citizenship. 

The Act of July 25, 1947 (public law 239), ter- 
minated certain emergencies and war powers and 
rendered inoperatiic Section 401 (i) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. 

The Act of July 30, 1947 (public law 274), 
a5?ended Section 12 pf the Immigration Act of 
1917, giving the Attorney General and the Com- 
missioner authority to prescribe the contents of 
manifests. 

The Act of Aug. 4, 1947 (public law 357), dealt 
with the right of aliens to enter the United States 
for United Nations activities. 

The Act of Tan. 27, 1948 (public law 402), 
known as the "Cultural Relations Act,” dealt in 
part with the interchange on a reciprocal basis 


h(*lwe(?n lh(? Unit<’d Slat(*s and oIIut countries of 
studeuLs, Iraiuc'cs. U'achers, guest insiuu tors, pro- 
fessors, and Icailcrs Holds of sp(‘(.Maiizt‘d knowl- 
t?dge or skill. 

'I'hc Act of Mar. 21, 1948 (ptihlu? law 450), ex- 

Uuulcul llu? i)criod of validity of public law 471 

79tb Congress, cniith'd “An Act to l<\u‘ililul(i the 
Admission tt> tbi* Unib'd State's of A!i(‘n Fiancees 
or Fiances of Memlx'rs of llu' Anii(*<l Forces of 
ibe United State.s” to !)<•<•, 31, 19-18, and anu?nded 
tbo Act of Jinu* 2i), 19-16, by rt‘pealiiig ehmsc (b) 
of tbo proviso of S<‘elioii I tbt'r<'t)f. 

The Act of May 19, 19-18 (public law 538), 
aineud<?d the tr?jmi!»ralt(m Act of 1924 to provide 
that htusbands of tbiilrd Slati's eitiz<«ns arc. en- 
titled lo nonrjut?ta status if ibt? marriage o<'eurr(?d 
prior lo Jan. I, 19-18. The btisbands of <’iti‘/(?ns who 
uiarry on or after tliat <late arc* to lu? accorded 
first prerni-nee status williin tin* (juota. 

The Act ol May 25, 1948 (piiblic? law 552), 
amended the Act of Oct. 16, 1918, to provide for 
llu? <‘Xcliisiou anti deportation of aliens who, the 
Atl(»rney G<‘n<*ral knows or has reason lo believe, 
s<?ck lo t?uti‘r the United Stales for llu* pnrposo of 
engaging in aclivitics wbieli will t‘ndangt?r the 
public saft'ly of tlu? United Stairs. 

The Act of Jmu? 1, 19-18 (public law 567), 
amended the Nationality Act of 1910 by adding 
a new St‘etim? 32-1 (A), providing for llu* t?xpedi- 
lions naturalization of noncitizens who s<*rved hon- 
orably in ati aclivt? duly stains in llu? military or 
mual fort't's of llu* Unlle»l Stales tinring World 
War I or during a ptriotl bt‘}>inning S<*pt. J, 1939, 
and t?mling Dee. 31, 19 Ki, 

'Hit* At?l of jnnt* 3, 1948 (public law 600), pro- 
vich'tl for special r<*lnrn permits for trt*aly itu?r- 
ehants who lawfully t?ntt‘r<*tl llu*. Unilt**! Slalt‘s un- 
der St'elion 3(6) bolw<‘cu July 1, 1924, and July 
5, 1932, both iut'lnsive. 

The Act of June l(i, 1048 (piddit? law 647), 
provided in part that, subject lo concniT<*nco, the 
Sccrt'tary of Stale, ibo Adininislralor of Civil Aero- 
uautic.s, and llu? ('Jbief of tlu? Wt'allu'r Ruv<*aii of 
the Dcpartin(?nt of Comin<*r(*e, witliiu tlu'ir respec- 
tive fitnds, arc uuthorizt'd within or outside the 
United Stales to train for<‘ign nationals in at'ronau- 
tics and rt*lalcd subjocls t'sseulial lo the ordt?rly 
and safe operation of <?ivil aircraft. 

The Act of June 24, 1948 (piildie law 750), is 
the Selective Si?rvK:o At‘t of 1948 ami provided, 
among otlier things, that any clliztm of a foreign 
country who is d<jf<*rred or e.x<?mpt from training 
and s<?rvice may bo relicN-ed from liability for such 
training and .sc?rvice upon his aj?pIicalion therefor, 
but is tl\ereaftt*r debarred from becoming a citizen 
of the United States. 

Tlic Act of Juno 25, 1948 (public law 774), 
known as the "Displaced Persons Ac?t of 1948” au- 
thorized the admission into the Unit(?d States dur- 
ing the next two years of 205,000 displaced persons 
of Europe and the adjustment of the status of 15,- 
000 such individuals who entered the United States 
prior to Apr. 1; 1948, 

The Act of June 25, 1948 (public law 776), 
amended the Organic Act of Puerto Rico by pro- 
viding tliat Section 404(c) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 shall not apply to persons who acquired 
United States citizenship under the provisions of 
Sections 5 and 5(a) of the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico. 

The Act of June 25, 1948 (public law 783), cor- 
rected Section 332(a) of the Nationality Act of 
1940 by inserting the word "seven” in place of 
me word *ten” which had been erroneously set 
forth in diat Section. 
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The Act o£ July 1, 1948 (public law 863), fur- 
ther amended Section 19 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 by removing the racial bar to 3ie suspen- 
sion of deportation and enlarging the class of per- 
sons whose deportation may be suspended to in- 
clude aliens having at least seven years* residence 
in the United States and who were residing in tliis 
country on the effective date of the Act, notwith- 
standing lack of family ties. The amendment also 
provided that instead of negative action permissi- 
ble in Congress under the prior law, the Attorney 
General shall cancel deportation proceedings only 
after Congress passes a resolution stating in sub- 
stance that it favors the suspension of deportation 
and that if Congress does not pass such a resolu- 
tion the alien shall be deported. 

The Act of July 3, 1948 (public law 893) pro- 
\ided for the recruitment of farm labor in the 
Western Hemisphere for temporary agricultural 
employment in the United States. 

— ^Watson B. Miller 

INDIA, Union of. A self-governing dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Union, as 
established Aug. 15, 1947, includes the former Brit- 
ish Indian provinces of Assam, Bihar, United Prov- 
inces, Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, 
the newly created provinces of West Bengal (in- 
cluding Calcutta) and East Punjab, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, and whatever princely states 
may decide to join (547 by Dec. 1948, forming 
20 new provinces. ) Capital, New Delhi. ( See Pak- 
istan. ) 

Area and Population. The Union of India includes 
approximately 1,200,000 square miles, the greater 
part of the subcontinent of India’s 1,581,410 square 
miles, the remainder of which was assigned to Pak- 
istan. The population is approximately 300 million, 
of whom about five-sixths are Hindus. The popu- 
lation before partition was 87 percent rural. City 
dwellers were largely concentrated in 1941 in the 
chief cities (Calcutta, 2,108,891; Bombay, 1,489,- 
883; Madras, 777,481; Hyderabad, 739,159) aU 
of which lie within the new Union, and in other 
large centers. The density ( about 245 per sq. mi. ) 
w’as one-third that of England and Wales (724) or 
Belgium (723) and less than that of Switzerland 
(265 per sq. mi.). The population included more 
than 45 groups speaking nearly 200 different lan- 
guages. 

Edueafion and Relision. Elementary education is 
imperfectly developed and illiteracy is high (87.8 
percent in 1941). In British India in 1945^6 there 
were 168,000 recognized primary schools with an 
enrollment of about 12 million. College and uni- 
versity enrollment was about 175,000. 

Classification according to religious communities 
in 1941 was as fc-llov.-s: J fi-id'i.*!, 66 percent; Mos- 
lems, 24 percent; Siks, 1.5 percent; Buddhists, Par- 
sees and others, 8.5 percent. The majority of the 
Moslems thus listed are now residents of the new 
Dominion of Pakistan. 

Production. The greater part of the former In- 
dia’s mineral resources, including particularly large 
coal and iron deposits, as well as 90 percent of in- 
dustrial capacity, lie within the Union of India. 
The latter has all of the jute, paper, and iron and 
steel works, including the largest steel plant in the 
British Commonwealth, and nearly all of the cotton 
mills and glassworks. Althoujgh it is not so prepon- 
derantly agricultural as Pakistan, because of its 
size the ^ Union of India retains the greater part 
of India’s agricultural resources. The chief crops 
are rice, wheat and cotton. Tea, coffee, rubber and 
jute are also important, although India has only 


two-fifths of the jute acreage of the former India. 
The area planted to cotton in 1947-48 was approx- 
imately 7,129,000 acres. The tea crop in 1949 was 
estimated at 590 million lb. (including Pakistan), 
as compared with 586.4 million lb. in 1947. A size- 
able reser\'e of food grains in general was accumu- 
lated in 1948. 

The most important industry is cotton manufac- 
turing. For the period September, 1947-April, 
1948, Indian mills consumed 2,225,753 bales of 
Indian cotton and 437,659 bales of foreign cotton, 
an increase in each case over the corresponding 
period the year before. Production in 1948 was ex- 
pected to total 4,200 million yards, as compared 
with 3,800 million in 1947. Jute mills, rice mills, 
tea factories, sugar factories and iron and steel 
mills employed large numbers of persons. 

Fareign Trade. In 1946-47 undivided India’s ex- 
ports were valued at $959 million, and imports at 
$865 million. Exports to the United States were 23 
percent of total exports and imports from the Unit- 
ed States 19 percent. 

Transportation. The Union of India has a railway 
mileage of 25,970 and a highway mileage of 246,- 
605. Nearly all of the railways are government 
owned. Gross traffic receipts for 1948-49 were es- 
timated at $570 million. The Minister for Railways 
and Transport reported on February 16 that it 
would be three years before the railways could 
accept all the traffic offered. 

At partition India retained the important ports 
of Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Cochin. India’s 
coastal shipping was reported as about 800,000 
gross tons in 1948. The air service is extensive 
(22 routes and 9,361,673 miles flown in 1947) and 
die June 23 air-transport agreement with Pakistan 
was expected to extend air routes. 

Finance. The first annual budget for the year 
ending Mar. 31, 1949, showed estimated revenue 
at $769 million and expenditure at $772 million. 
Undivided India emerged from World War II as a 
creditor nation, with a debt of $5,000 million ow- 
ing from Great Britain. An agreement between the 
Union of India and Great Britain, signed July 1, 
1948, provided for specified releases to India ( and 
to Pakistan by an agreement signed the same 
week) and reduced the debt owed to the two Do- 
minions to about $3,540 million. 

Government. When undivided India’s Interim 
Government was succeeded by the Government 
of the Dominion of India on Aug. 15, 1947, the 
Constituent Assembly became the Parliament. 
Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru; Governor-General, Chakravarti Rajagopa- 
lachari, who succeeded I^rd Mountbatten June 
21, 1948. Throughout 1948 the Constituent Assem- 
bly had a draft constitution under consideration. 

Events, 1948. The assassination of Mohandas Ka- 
ramchand Gandhi on January 30 was a shock felt 
far beyond the borders of India. Gandhi had de- 
voted the last weeks of his life to efforts to bring 
an end to violence in India, and early in January 
he met communal disturbances in Delhi with a 
five-day fast which had a profound effect and led 
to solemn promises of greater consideration for 
the Moslem minority. 

All except the minimum essential business activ- 
ity was abandoned for some days after Gandhi’s 
death, until the period of prayer and dedication 
to his teachings culminated in me ceremonies held 
throughout India in connection with tihe immer- 
sion of his ashes in the holy rivers. At the same 
time ^oradic rioting and arson took places, par- 
ticularly in Bombay and other western centers. 
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against the rishL-wing Hindu Maluisubha <irgaui- 
zation, of whit'h iho assassin^ Nallmiram Vinavalc 
Godse, was a member. This group chaniiiioiu-d 
pure Hinduism and insisted that Moslems wen^ a 
minority in a Hindu state. 

Aeffon against Extromist Groups, Although imme- 
diately after Gandhi's di‘allt Mahasabha braneli 
offices were attacked and the houses of proiniiuait 
Mahasabha officials wore burned, the (Jovi'rniuetil 
did not take action against the orgaui/aliou as such. 
Mahasabha was nearly 50 years old and otu* of its 
leaders, Shayam Prasad Mukherjec', was Minister of 
Industries and Supplies in the Gii})inc!t. 

On February 4 the Indian (Iov(u'ninenl an- 
nounced tlie outlawing of an even mon'. exlrt*nit‘ 
organization, Haslitriya Swayaui Sewak Saugh (As- 
sociation of Volunteers to Servo the GtJuutry) 
which was newer and had nunailly attracted at- 
tention by its drilling and other pseudo-Fascist 
mediods. It was reported that alM)ut 550 l<*a<lt*rs of 
the organization were arresltnl. In L)<|etnnl)i*r it was 
reported that llu* gciu'ral scxTclary of (he organiza- 
tion was one of the 50 or so iueiulK‘rs of i\w 
R.S.S.S. arrested in Delhi, after there had been 
demonstrations against llu' rrc'edoin -of- worship 
clauses in the proposed Indian eouslitution. 

The Conmuinisl group of some 75,000 out of 
India’s 300 million peopit*. ha<l success with 
an effort to show that (Jaudlii’s (hfuth was Iraciadde 
to the Orilish iiiU^lligcaua^ service, ft was ohstwd, 
in the period of great grief in India, that l<i lh<! 
deeply onuitionul Irihuft'S to (Jandhi from westta’u 
leaders of stale tlien^ failed to Ix' adde<l anything 
from Moseow. As Coiuuiuui.sui ros(* in Malaya and 
other eastern an*.as in th<' summer haliati provin- 
cial authorities took several steps lo suppr<‘ss Goiii- 
muuist acUviti<*s, hut the N<'liru (Jovermueul xi<KSt- 
ponod or avoided similar action. 

Conquest of Hyderabad, Tlu* Dominion and the 
large and rich slate of Ilydenibad, with a pr<',dom- 
iuuntly Hindu iX)pnlation and ruled by the Moslem 
Nizam (often described as thii riclujsl man in the 
world), wore at odds after tlic latter jiart of 1.947. 
This princ<jly state, wbidi desired to rtaaiu Us in- 
depcndciiee, signed late in 1947 a **.slau(lsliH” 
agreement with the Governinent of India guaran- 
teeing the slate's iudepcauleneci for one year. Hin- 
dus witliiu Hyderabad held various views; some 
were anli-Mosh'tn and others h'arcd Brahmin 
(highest caste Hindu) clominatiou if India ob- 
tained control of the stale. 

After discussions with the 0(we.niinent of India 
failed to produce a peaceful settlenujut, tlie Hyder- 
abad Govo.rnxnont on August 24 formally iDOti- 
tioned tile United Nations Security Couiual lo lake 
up its quarrel with India, charging that India had 
conducted a campaign of ‘violent intimidation" in 
the preceding few months, had tlireatenod Hydera- 
bad with a crippling economic blockade if it did 
not give up its independence, and had thus en- 
dangered the peace of Asia. 

Soon Indian troops were on the march towards 
Hyderabad, upon which (September 13) the lat- 
ter asked urgently for an immediate Security Coun- 
cil meeting to stop Indian action. The battlo was 
uneoyally joined, and on Septenibc'r 17, four and 
j^e-nalf days after the Indian Army crossed the 
Hyderabad borders from several directions, the 
NizM issued a '‘cease fire" order. Tlic formal sur- 
of Hyderabad was accepted on Scjitom- 
18, and Prime Minister Nehru announced that 
the state would be under Indian military govern- 
ment until normality was restored. 

At the end of November it was announced that 
the standstill agreement had been extended for 
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auotluT yt‘ur, until llu* (louslihirut Ass<»itibly should 
ticcuh' the futun* of Ilrth'iMhad, Provision was 
iiKuh' for lh(' sl.itiimiio* of huliau troops in the 
stai<*. 'I'lic luiitlcvs (ti (letrnsi*, loroigu aifairs and 
comiuuuifations rcjuaiurd umlrr the ^'ontrol of Iho 
(h)v<Tnim'iil of Intlia. 

Fightinff in Kashmir, l.itth' i>r<»gn‘SK was tnado un- 
til late 1948 iit the dispute over Ka.sluuir, aiuount- 
iiig lo findei'lared uar hehve<‘n iht' Douiioioiis of 
India and l‘akislau. On Jiiiiuarv 17 the I’niietl Na- 
tions Si‘<Mirity (louiu'il e.ilh-d on India iuul I’akislan 
lo tak(‘ uu'asures innnedi iP-K to (muI the lighting 
in Kasinnir and to a]>peai to lluar peoples to re- 
spotfl tin* (IcMineil s reqne.sl for a tniee. ’I'his was 
in respoe.se lo India’s aeeusatitm that l^»kis^au was 
h<‘Iping raid(‘rs in Kasliiuir and fnnii.sliiug 1)ms(\s, 
atul l^ikislau's at'iMisaiioa that India was gtiilty of 
aggr<*ssi<»u, of plolliii": tlu‘ destruetiou of lla^ state 
of Pakistan .md “orji'ani/ed plan lo <*\M(Tnu- 

uale l!u‘ Mosh'ius.*' 

In April tin* Seoiiritv < Ii>nm‘i! lei-innmi-nded a 
lrue<' and lln* holding of a plehlsiMle. and also sol 
up a commission lt> l)rinj» dele»’.»iions from luclia 
and Pakistan to an uudiastauding. Until luto in 
IIh* y<*ar no suet'ess ha<l been aelii(*v(‘d and the 
situation in Kashmir had <0’own worsts (Iliarges 
siieeet'ded eoiinler ehari»<’s. On Defendn'r 2 the 
Indian (lovtnntmml thnmgli its Defenst* Ministry 
rt'plied to a ehargt‘ matlt* a few days heforo hy 
Pakistan, arguing that India s mihiarv at'lions in 
Kashmir had been in st‘ir (h'ltmse whih* Pakistan 
and A/ad (('Vee) Kasinnir had hnmehetl olfen- 
siv(‘.s, some of wliuh eansed Indian withdrawals. 

At lh<‘ tmd of llu‘ year India was .said to have 
live, arinv diNi.sions in Kashmir and lo luivt' ooeii- 
pied soon* 1,500 stpiare inih's of hTrllory. 'Phis 
opt*ration was for tiu* n^lief of Hindus and Sikli 
refug(‘es in Poon<‘h t‘itv, \>hih‘ from tin* same area 
Moslems w<fr<‘ trekking westward in cold vv(‘athor 
to s<‘<*k sludter in Pakistan. 

Draft Constitution. As pnhlishi*<i on h’<*hruary 25 
the draft oouslitutiou fuep.uetl hy tin* Draftiug 
(kmmiittet* of lln*. (kmstittn'ut Assembly dt'ehiroa 
India to he a ‘‘sovert‘ign ih'inoeralie H<*puhlic” hut 
in a fooluoU^ it was (‘..splaiimd that tin* “(pieslion 
of the relationship l>elw'i*(*n this demoeralie repub- 
lic aud tln^ Brilish (knninonwealth of Nations re- 
mains to he ileeided snh.s(*quenlly/’ Tln^ implh'i'" 
tioii was that India had not yet fully deeided 
whetlu*r to eoiiliumt her mc-mheiship in tin* Com- 
inomv<‘alth, and, if so, in what form. 

Thti draft providetl for a etmtral law-making 
body of two Iions(\s. 'Ph^^ Indian Union would be 
composed t)f tlinx* classes of si-ales, inehnling the 
existing Governor's provim'i's, i)riiiee!y si ales and 
viirious Kiirritories sueh as tlu* Andaman and Nico- 
bar Islands. According lo llui draft, “unltuichabil- 
ity” was abolished and its praclii't* in any form for- 
bidden. Cliild marriage was forbitldeu, and dis- 
crimination on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
sox was i>rohil)il(‘.d. 

The auift constitution was pre.s(‘nted to the 
Constituent As.scmhly on Novomlx.'r 4. Later, on 
November 29 the clause perl.iiiiing lo unloucluibles 
was approved. It was remarkcxl that at that time 
the Indian Government includt'd two untouch- 
ables, tile Minister for Labor, Shri Jagivun Rum, 
and. the Minister for Law, Dr. B. K, Amhodkar. Dr. 
Ambodkar, who oi^ened the session of the Glonstitu- 
ent Asscuibly in the absence of Prime Minister 
Nehni, was married to a Brahirun, a member of 
the highest of the reeogui/.(‘d Hindu castes. 

Commonwealth Relations, Prime Minister Nchru 
took an active part in the Conftjronco of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London Get. 11-22, 
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1948, at which the members from the three new 
dominions o£ India, Pakistan, and Ceylon were 
warmly received, and there was some inication 
that the ave-and-take of the sessions influenced 
his attitude on India’s relation to the Common- 
wealth. At a press conference in Delhi on Novem- 
ber 12, shortly after his return from London, Nehru 
said that with the world as it was today, no country 
should seek to break existing links or to isolate it- 
self. At the same time he aUuded to the fact that 
the final decision was in tire hands of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

India was one of the five coimtries of the British 
Commonwealth to sign the trade agreement widi 
Japan announced on November 8, under which 
arrangements were made for exchanges worth 
$220 million. India sent a delegation to the Com- 
monwealth parliamentary conference which met 
in London late in October. On November 26 Prime 
Minister Nehru declared in the Constituent Assem- 
bly that India, like Britain, would not consider 
Eire a foreign country or its nationals as foreign- 
ers when Eire’s proposed separation from Britain 
had been completed. 

Relations with the United States, Sir B. Rama Rau 
was designated Indian Ambassador to the United 
States on June 18, to succeed Asaf Ali, who was 
to become Governor of Orissa Province. At this 
time a slight but far from ominous strain existed 
in the relations between the two countries because 
of trade difficulties. American Ambassador Henry 
Grady had recently made representations to Prime 
Minister Nehru on behalf of American importers 
who were failing to get jute because of India’s 
quota system. Indians, on the other hand, demand- 
ed more favorable treatment from the United 
States in supplying capital goods and equipment. 

The problems created by India’s growing infla- 
tion were pressing. There was a lively debate on 
the subject in Paruament on September 3, m which 
Prime Minister Nehru promised that the Govern- 
ment would soon take the country into its confi- 
dence and make known the control measures de- 
cided upon. — ^Alzada Comstock 

INDIANA. An east north central State. Area: 36,- 
555 sq. mi. Pcmulation; (July 1, 1948) 3,909,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 3,427,796. Chief 
city: Indianapolis (capital), 386,972 inhabitants 
in 1940. See Agriculture, Education, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $197,652,000; total ex- 
penditure, $177,215,000. 

Elections. Dewey held the 13 electoral votes 
which he won in 1944, but by only a small fraction 
of his 1944 popular majority. There was no Sena- 
torial contest. Democrats won 7 House seats to 4 
for Republicans, a Democratic gain of 5. Demo- 
crats also swept all statewide races for State office. 
In the race for governorship, formerly held by the 
Republicans, Henry F. Schricker, Democrat, de- 
feated Hobart Creighton. Other winners were: 
Lieutenant Govemor-John A. Waddns; Secretary 
of State — Charles F. Fleming; Attorney General — 
J. Emmett McManamon; Auditor — ^James M. 
Propst; Treasurer — ^F. Shirley Wilcox; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction — Deane E. Walker. 
The voters authorized a veterans’ bonus. 

OfRcers, 1948. Governor, Ralph F. Gates; Lieut. 
Governor, Richard T. James; Secretary of State, 
Thomas E. Bath; Attorney General, Cleon H. 
Foust; State Treasurer, Frank T. Millis; State Audi- 
tor, Alvan V. Burch, 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, Bureau of. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in the U.S, Department of the Interior acts 
as the administrative agency in carrying out the 
provisions of treaties and agreements made with 
the Indian tribes, and statutes enacted by the Con- 
gress. It has jurisdiction over approximately 57 mil- 
lion acres of Indian trust lands which are scattered 
from the northwest comer of the State of Washing- 
ton to the Seminole reservation in the Florida Ever- 
glades. These lands vary in size from individual 
units of a few acres to the Navajo reserv^ation in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, which is larger 
than the State of West Virginia. 

In many of these areas this bureau, often termed 
the Indian Service, must provide almost all of the 
services which non-Indian citizens receive from the 
Federal, State, and local governments. Administra- 
tion functions through a central office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the field service, consisting of 54 
agencies, 10 non-reservation boarding schools, and 
five detached sanatoijums. Each agency is headed 
by a superintendent, with a staff of specialists in 
education, health, welfare, extension, irrigation, 
forestry, and constmction. 

As of Jan. 1, 1948, Indians under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs numbered ap- 
pro.ximately 400,000 in the continental United 
States, with an additional 35,000 natives — ^Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts — ^in Alaska. They belong to 
some 200 different tribes and speak at least 55 dis- 
tinct languages; their customs and ways of life are 
varied. In general they are a rural people, depend- 
ing upon livestock, a^culture, timber, and wage 
work as their principju sources of income. 

In its generm policy the Indian Service seeks two 
objectives: (1) to assist the Indian people in at- 
taining economic self-sufficiency through maximum 
use of their resources or, where resources are in- 
adequate, through vocational training and place- 
ment in off-reserv’ation emplo 5 Tnent; and (2) to 
encourage Indians to move in the direction of ulti- 
mate assimilation in American society. The attain- 
ment of these objectives is sought through pro- 
grams of education, health improvement, land man- 
agement, credit financing, and basic resource de- 
velopment, including the construction of roads and 
irrigation works, soil conservation projects, forestry 
practices, and related activities. 

Indians have made marked progress in the use 
of land and other resources in recent years. In the 
years since 1930 they have increased the acreage 
of crop lands farmed by themselves by 400,000 
acres. This land formerly was leased by non-Indi- 
ans. They have also taken over from leasees more 
than 7,000,000 acres of grazing land. Indian-owned 
livestock has increased from 171,000 head (1932) 
to 408,000 head (1948), and total agricultiiral in- 
come increased in the same period from $1,850,00;) 
to $49,000,000. The organization of professional 
agricultural extension work on Indian reservations 
in 1931, together with a shift in educational policy 
which resulted in giving increased training in agri- 
culture and stock raising, has resulted in the re- 
habilitation of 12,000 or more Indian families. 

Resource development has been greatly aided by 
the construction of some 250 irrigation projects on 
Indian lands. These projects vary in size from a 
few acres to areas exceeding 100,000 acres, and 
represent an investment of $60 million. The total 
land supplied with water for irrigation use amounts 
to 540,000 acres. Surveys and investigations are 
under way to develop plans for all potentially ir- 
rigable Indian lands, estimated at an additional 
475,000 acres. The construction of these projects 
will add greatly to the productivity of Indiaua lands 
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and assure a subsistence base for at least 10,000 
families. 

The schools operated by the Indian Service arc 
designed to serve a community. Tho courses of- 
fered are equivalent or are superior to the c‘ourses 
of study provided in the States in which tho In- 
dian schools are located, but in atldiiiou they luavo 
been adapted to tlie needs of each reservation or 
each area, accordingly as the area is devoted to 
fanning, to grazing opfjrations, or to survival on 
the Arctic coast. The schools provide the main 
meal of tlio day for many day school students, they 
furnish medical examinations, they offer an ar- 
rangement by wliich parents may ohlain clothing 
for the children on a work-payment basis, tliey stqv 
IDly recreational opportunities, and tlioy sc^rve as a 
center for adult community life with shops and 
home economics rooms in which the parents may 
repair furniture and fann equipment, make cloth- 
ing, preserve foods, and find entertainment and lei- 
sure reading. 

More Indian children are in public schools than 
in Federal Indian schools, the nmnhers being, re- 
spectively, 32,000 and 27,000. An additional gi'oup 
of 7,800 children attend private schools, mostly 
sectarian. The children attending Federal Indian 
schools arc predominantly full-blood and (‘oinc 
from non-English speaking homes. Tlu‘s<^ factors 
place a limitation on the rate at wliieh addilkmal 
Indian children can he placed in public schools, 
since ordinarily the public sebools are not prepared 
to cope with the language handicap. 

A separate Indian medical service^ was orgaTiized 
in 1924, and two years later a ooopcTativc arrangc*.- 
ment was entered into with the Unit<‘d StaUjs Pub- 
lic Health Service by which tlie latter agemey pro- 
vides the medical director and ec'rtain field physi- 
cians to the Indian Service. I’his has rc^sultcrd in a 
greatly improved level of medical care. The Indian 
Service operates 74 ho.spitals and sanatoriums in 
the United States and Alaska, with a total capacity 
of 4,000 beds. An important program of BCG vac- 
cinations was initiated during the year, following 
a ten-year experimental study of the cffecUvoness 
of the vaccine in the prevention of tuberculosis. 

Favorable court decisions in Arizona and New 
Mexico opened the door to full voting privileges 
for the approximately 100,000 Indians in those two 
States. These deci.sions removed the last legal bar- 
riers interposed between Indians and their fran- 
chise rights. Although all Indians born within the 
United States were made citizens by the Ac’t of 
June 2, 1924, as recently as 1940 seven States 
barred Indians from voting cither by law or by 
interpretations of law resulting in disfranchisement. 
Five of these States had allowed their restrictive 
provisions to go unenforced, and with the formal 
court actions in Arizona and New Mexico in July 
and August. 1948, it seems unlikely that any of the 
States in which discriminatory laws remain on the 
books will attempt in the future to enforce them 
against their Indian citizens. 

William A. Brophy retired as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in June, 1948, having served since 
Mar. 15, 1945, William Zimmerman, Jr., who has 
been Assistant Commissioner since 1933, was 
named Acting Commissioner. 

— ^D’ArCY McNlCiOLE 

INDOCHINA. The southeastern peninsula of Asia, 
consisting of Burma, French Indochina, Siam, the 
Federation of Malaya, and Singapore. 

INDONESIA, Official name of the former Netherlands 
East Indies adopted by an amendment to the 
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Dulcli Constitution offoctivc S(‘pt. 20, 1948. Capi- 
tal, Batavia, on the' island of lava. 

Areq and Population. Total laud an^a, 733,000 
square miles with an esliuiaUd 1948 population of 
75,000,001). Prior to tlu^ Ihileh aUa(^k of ne(H‘jnl)i*r, 
1918, on tho Uepublio of Indonesia, it comprised 
about 160,000 stiuare mil(*s (25 percent of Java 
and 80 i-xTcenl of Sumatra) with 25 million to 30 
million inhabitants. Dtileh-eonlrolled federal Tcr- 
ritorii's ami other nori-Bepnbli(‘an an'as, about 

670.000 scjuare miles with api)roximately 50 mil- 
lion iuhabitauls. 'Potal population (1930 census): 
60,727,233. Java and Ma<1()<‘ra had 48,410,000 in- 
habitants in 1930; llui ()ut('r Provinces, 22,060,- 
000; there wt^re about 250,000 '‘I'luropeans,” in- 
ehwling 220,000 N(’tluTlan(l(*rs atul Eurasians, 

1.200.000 Cbines(‘, and 115,000 other ali<‘n Asiat- 
ics. Ov<*r 92 i^erc'CMil of the popnlaliou is rural 
Chief cMlic\s (with latest available i)()pnl:ilions) : 
Batavia, 606,800; ScaTahaja (Surabaya), .‘>90,700; 
Semarang, 217,796; namloeng, 166,815; Soerakar- 
ta, 165,484; Djokiakarla (Jogjakarta), 136,619, all 
in Java. Palemhang (Sumatra), 109,069. 

Education and Roligion. At tlu' 1930 etMistis 93 
percent of tho populalion was illit(‘ral<‘; in 1940, 
90 percent (estimated). Total prewar primary 
school enrollment for all Indonesia, 2,200,000. In 
1948 tlu're w(Te iu Duh b-eonlrolh^d territories 

2.080.000 children in iM-iinary sebools using the 
Indoiuisiun languag(‘; 197 ,()()() in Dulcli-language 
primary sebools; 50,000 in CbiiK'se sebools. In Be- 
publiean li‘rritori(*s llu‘re \ver(‘ reported to he 16,- 
094 jirimary s<‘lv()ols, 52,800 t(‘a(‘bers, 2,728,000 
pupils; 234 st‘eoiulary schools, 2,058 Ic^aehers, 46,- 
518 mii)ils. About 20 perc'c^nt of all pni)ils iu the 
Dutch areas alieudc^d missionary schools. IligluT 
education was given at the Baudo<‘ng leebnieal 
college, iiatavia ilniversity, the SocTuhaya inecli(*al 
school, and newly c*slal)lish(*d Po‘pnhlic*:m institu- 
tions at Batavia, Jogjakarta (2), Klatlen in (Jc^ntral 
Java, Soerakarta, and Malang. 

About 60 million Indonesians are Moslems, 2.5 
milUon (Christians, 1 million Hindus (in Bali), and 
the rest Buddhists, Taoists and pagans. 

Production and Trade. Aurienll*irc‘ is the chief in- 
dustry, with mining, niimnl.u hiring, forcistry, and 
fishing of secondary imtH)rlane(\ Howcwor the 
copra industry sui)ports some 75 i^cTcent of the 
populalion of East IndoTU\sia. Before? World War 
II Indonesia produced ai^pioximalely the follow- 
ing p(Tec‘ntages of the world's annual yields: qui- 
nine 90, pcjpper 85, kapok 70, rubber 40, copra 30, 
palm oil 25, fibers 20, tea 20, tin 15. Other prod- 
ucts arc petroleum, bauxites, mangaiu'se, coal, rice, 
colfoe, sugar, gums, inseclichles, cigar wrappers, 
spices. Java's 1948 rice oulptit was about 3,800,000 
metric tons (4,800,000 prewar). Tin produclion 
excoccled tho prewar level; but output of most 
other i)roducts was much below thc^ prewar rate 
due to the continued Duteh-llcjniblican deadlock. 
In inflated postwar currency, the 1948 industrial 
output of the Dutch areas was estimated at $472 
million ($250 million prewar). 

In 1939 exports from all Indonesia were valued 
at $420 million, imports $284 million. Exports from 
Dutch-controlled areas, at inflated prices, were 
$130 million in 1947 ($58 million in J046): im- 
ports, $269 million in 1947 ($69 million in 1946). 

Indonesian exports by volume as of September, 
1948, averaged only 25 percent of tho prewar level, 
the breakdown of the major export items being: 
tin, 87 percent of prewar; rubber 57, petroleum 48, 
copra and vegetable oils 26, kapok 23, sugar 7, tea 
6, tapioca 5, pepper 2. 

Government. For the prewar Dutch adminis’tra- 
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tion, see Year Book, Events of 1947. Following 
the collapse of Japanese rule in August, 1945, an 
Allied (British) Military Administration functioned 
until November, 1946, when the territories imder 
its control were handed back to Dutch civil rule. 
The Dutch Acting Governor General administered 
these territories under a state of emergency with 
the assistance of a cabinet of departmental chiefs 
and subject to the directives of the Netherlands 
Government. 

Nationalist leaders of the Indonesian Republic 
proclaimed aU of Indonesia independent on Aug. 
17, 1945. In the Linggadjati (Cheribon) Agree- 
ment simed Mar. 25, 1947, the Netherlands recog- 
nized the Republic as exercising the de facto au- 
thority over Java, Madoera and Sumatra. However 
the Dutch-Republican hostilities of July-August, 
1947, brought all of Madoera, some three-fourths 
of Java, and a fifth of Sumatra under the Dutch. 

Beginning at the end of 1946, the Dutch spon- 
sored the establishment of tlie following federal 
states and autonomous areas in territories under 
their control: 


DUTCH-SPONSORED INDONESIAN STATES 



Area ^ 

Pop. 


States 

(Sq. Mi.) 

OOOO’s) 

^ Capital 

West Java. ® (Pasundan) . , 

. . 14,970 

13,000 

Bandoeng 

East Indonesia^ 

140,000 

12,000 

Macassar 

East Java... 

. . 9,000 

8,000 

Soerabaya 

Madoera 

. . 2,000 

2,000 

Bangkalan 

East Sumatra 

. 35,200 

2,000 

Medan 

South Sumatra 

. . 32,200 

2,000 

Palembang 

Autonomous 




Areas 




Baudja- « 


1,200 

Bandjarmasin 

W.-: Pi>r-v-o 

! s's.™ 

1,100 

Pontianak 

3>.- 

.. 100,000 

400 

Balikpapan 





\-c:‘ :■<» 

. . 10,621 

460 

Pangkal Pinang 

(.“(•{ii I>L’ ii- ■ 

. . 48,500 

200 


IJ'.- ■■ 

. . 4,000 

100 



® Excluding Bantam. ^ Comprising all the wlandp east of 
Java, Madoera, and Borneo except Ncthorland*® Nc\.’ Gumea. 
® According to Dutch official sources, Bandjar, South East 
Borneo, Great Dayak, and Kota Waringin were to be united 
in a federation, to be called South Borneo. ^ Estimated. 

Events, 1948. Hopes for a settlement of the stub- 
born dispute between the Netherlands and the In- 
donesian Republic rose in January with the con- 
clusion of the RenviUe Agreements. The Three- 
Power Good Offices Committee of the UN Security 
Council induced delegations representing both gov- 
ernments on January 17 to sign a military truce 
and a statement setting forth the principles agreed 
upon for continuance of the negotiations. Six addi- 
tional principles were added to the original eight 
on January 19. 

The most important points called for (1) con- 
tinued assistance of tlie Good Offices Committee in 
working out a settlement based on the principles 
underlying the Linggadjati Agreement; (2) mutual 
guarantees of freedom of assembly, speech, and 
publication; (3) restoration as soon as practicable 
of economic activity, tirade, transportation, and 
communications through the cooperation of boih 
parties; (4) Dutch sovereigniy to continue through- 
out the Indies until the Netherlands transferred it 
to the projected United States of Indonesia; (5) a 
plebiscite to be held within six months to one year 
“to determine whether the poprdations of the vari- 
ous territories of Java, Madoera, and Sumatra wish 
their territory to form part of the Republic of In- 
donesia or of another state within the United States 
of Indonesia”; (6) foUowing such delineation of 
the states, the convening of a constitutional con- 
vention through democratic procedures to draft a 
constitution for the USI. 

This agreement permitted the Dutch to hold the 


territories seized from tlie Republic during the 
1947 hostilities pending the plebiscites. It was ac- 
cepted by the Republic in the belief tihat the pleb- 
iscites would bring these and other Dutch-held 
areas back into the Republican fold. However the 
negotiations again became deadlocked on the ques- 
tion of where the plebiscites should be held. The 
Republic wanted to confine them to the Dutch- 
held territories in Java, Madoera and Sumatra. The 
Dutch insisted that they should include Repubh- 
can-held territories. 

In an effort to break the deadlock, the American 
and Australian members of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee on June 10 proposed that the plebiscites be 
abandoned in favor of elections throughout Indo- 
nesia for a constituent assembly. This assembly 
would fix the state boimdaries, draft the USI con- 
stitution, and form a provisional federal govern- 
ment. The proposal was accepted by the Republic 
in principle but was rejected by the Netherlands. 
On July 23 the Republic broke off the negotiations 
charging “Dutch inaction.” 

Dutch Prepare New Regime, Despite Republican 
protests, the Dutch went steadily ahead with plans 
to establish the USI without the cooperation of 
the Republic if it refused to enter on Dutch terms. 
The autonomous states of West Java, East Java, 
Madoera, East Sumatra, and South Sumatra were 
set up in territories taken from the Republic in 
1947. On March 9 Acting Governor General Hu- 
bertus J. van Mook installed a Provisional Federal 
Government of the Netherlands East Indies in 
which representatives of eight Dutch-sponsored 
states shared responsibihty with Dutch officials. 
The Republic was invited to participate but re- 
fused on the ground that it was not offered fair 
representation. 

The Provisional Government was intended to 
function until the establishment of the USI, sched- 
uled for January, 1949. On May 12 Van Mook 
convened a coiiierence of representatives of the 
non-Republican states and minority groups at Ban- 
doeng to formulate dieir ideas concerning the con- 
stitutional structure for the USI and the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union. 

Impatient at the delay in setting up an all-Indo- 
nesian federal administration, caused by the 
Dutch-Republican deadlock, the Premiers of the 
non-Republican states at Bandoeng proposed the 
immediate establisliment of an interim Indonesian 
federal regime to replace Van Mook’s provisional 

ovemment. The Republic rejected this plan also, 

ut the Netherlands Government was more recep- 
tive. At a conference in The Hague with repre- 
sentatives of the non-Republican states in Septem- 
ber and October, the Dutch agreed to the setting 
up of the proposed interim federal government. 
There would be a three-man Indonesian directorate 
elected by the governments or parliaments of the 
member states; a federal coundOT with one member 
from each state; and a federal legislature with 2 
to 10 representatives from each state, depending 
on the population. 

Beet Succeeds Van Mook, Regarding Acting Gov- 
ernor General Van Mook as an obstacle to this 
program, the Netherlands Government asked for, 
and in mid-October received, his resignation. A 
number of Van Mook’s chief associates in the Ba- 
tavia Prorisional Government also resigned. The 
Netherlands Government then permitted the 150- 
year-old office of Governor General to lapse. It 
sent former Prime Minister Louis J. M. Beel to 
Batavia as its High Commissioner with orders to 
speed the transfer of authority to the Interim Fed- 
eral Government. 
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New Duieh-Republican Talks, At tlic same time Tho 
Hague made a final cIFort to secure the participa- 
tion of the Indonesian Republic in tho proposed 
Indonesian administration. After talks in Jogja- 
karta, the Repuliliciin capital, by Foreign Minister 
Dr. D. U. Stikker, a large delegation representing 
the Netherlands Government and \)olitical iiariies 
flew to Java late in NovoinbcT for iniorma! diiseus- 
sions with Prime Minister Mohammad llatta of 
the Republic. Agreement was reached on most is- 
sues. But the parties failed to agree on the powers 
of High Commissioner Reel and on tho qticslion 
of die number and status of the Ropublk'ati anm‘d 
forces under the interim regime. 

After the Dulcli delegation’s return to TIuj 
H ague, the Netherlands Governmenl on Decem- 
ber 11 announced that negotiations for a soltloinent 
with the Republic had br<)k<jn down irrelricwably. 
It stated that no further discussions with the H(v 
public would be hold under the auspices of the 
UN Good Offices Committee. 

A Netherlands decree of December 18 estab- 
lished the interim federal govc'rnmctil for Indoiu'- 
sia. The same evening the Dutcli CJovernmtmt an- 
nounced the opening of military opt'rnlicms against 
the Indonesian Republic with tin* aim of forcing 
it to enter the interim government on Dnlch terms. 

Without warning, Dutch airborne troops eap- 
turecl Jogiukiirta I)ccc'm])or 19 and took prisoner 
the leaders of the Republic, hioluding PresidcMit 
Sockarnc^, i’rime Minister IJalta and former Prime 
Minist(‘r Sntiin Sjahrir. By midnight of Decem- 
ber 31 Dutch troops had oecui)iod all the ehi(‘f c<m- 
ters of the Hepuhlic in Java. Th<^ Nelhorlaucls CJov- 
orumont then belatedly acoepled the c<ais(*-fire 
ordered by the United Nations 8<'<'nrily Conneil 
in Paris on DoecmlxT 24 , [In Sumatra, wh<jre 
Dutch troops hud not y(jt gained all their ntililary 
(')n‘i'c:li\'«'s, military opcTutions continued inU» 
19 iO.] 

In resj^onso to another Security Council ordex 
for tho immediate release of tlie captured Repuldi- 
can loaders, Gio NelJiorlands Government agrcHjd 
to do this if they inid<‘rlook to ‘‘refrain from aetivi- 
tic's endangering public stK’nrity.” 

The Republican cliud's refused to pledge discon- 
tinuance of political activity in r(‘lnrn for tlieir re- 
lease. Conse(menily they wore held by the Dutch 
in defiance of the Sc^curity Connc'il order. 

On Dec(»mbcr 29 it was annonncccl that Nether- 
lands Premier Wilk‘m Drees would go to llie In- 
dies at once in an elFort to persuade the captured 
Republican leaders and tlie chiefs of the Dutclv 
sponsored stales to cooperate in tho interim federal 
government. However tho cabinets of tho two most 
important non-Ropublican states — ^West Java and 
East Indonesia — ^hacl resigned in protest at the 
Dutch attack on the Republic. And large Republi- 
can forces in Java and Sumatra wore beginning 
guerrilla warfare against the Dutch. As the year 
ended, prospects for an early solution of the Dutch- 
Indoncsian conflict at)peared dim. 

Events in the Republic, As in previous years, the 
strug^e for power between the parties of the left 
and right enhanced tlic difficulties of llie Rcp\ibli- 
can government in attempting to reach a settle- 
ment with the IJJetherlanas. The Socialist Prime 
Minister, Amir Sjarifuddin, and his prcdominanlly 
Mtist cabinet resigned January 23 under bitter 
atl^ks from opposition leaders who charged them 
with bowing to the Dutch in signing the Renville 
truce agreement, 

Mohammad Hatta then formed 
tne i^<13ub!ic s first predominantly rightist govern- 
ment. But Hatta s government in turn was attacked 


by Sjarifuddin and bis People’s Doinocralic Front 
for trying to c'uriy put lh<j Ihmvillo Agreements 
In April Sjarifiuldin’s policy uml ihe iiUTOisingly 
pro-Sovicjt orienlalion of his People’s Democratic 
Front provok(*d a si>lil in ihc Socialist ranks. For- 
nuT Priinci Mhiisler Sulun Sjahrir ami a minority 
faction withdrew and formed a rival Socialist Par- 
ly favoring lunilralily in llic‘ Sovic't-Wc'sU^rn strug- 
gle. 

Pro-Sovi(‘t,sentinu‘nt was slrenglhtau'cl by Mos- 
cow’s ofler of May 12 to exciiangc' consuls with the 
Republie. Negolialions for llu' fcmnalion of a “na- 
tional front goverumcMJt with a more pro-Soviet 
mid anli-DulcIi lin<^ wcu' under way whcui a sud- 
den reversal of Moscoiv’s pnli/w tdnnged the Re- 
public into civil war. "this ciiai:;'*' followed the 
arrival in Java from Moscow in August of a veteran 
Ckmummisl r<!Volulionary leach'r naiu(*d Miiso, who 
had been exik'd by tlu‘ Dutch autliorilies in 192^ 

Muso look over tlu‘, l(‘a(lers!up of I lie Indnnesian 
Cornnmnist Parly, wliieli overnight ;,11 

of llie. leftist groujis in tho Peopl(‘*s Ihanoeratic 
Front. He called on llatta to repn<!ial(‘ the llenvillo 
Agrcomenls and align tlie riepnblic willi llie Soviet 
Union in the slnigg;h‘ with “Am(‘riean iinperial- 
isin.” When llatta nTusiuI, Mnso lannel»<‘d a nwolt 
in inid-S(*plember by .sir/ing Madimi, an industrial 
ci‘riler of Fast Java, and establishing ;i “people’s 
republic” with himself as President and Siaril'iiddm 
as t*riino Minister. 

Tlie bulk of the annv and llu* parliivs of the 
right and eenli^r rallii'd bihintl llu^ llatta govorn- 
inont. Mudimi was r<*(’apt un-d. Tlu* Stalinist lead- 
ers and arm<‘d units (I(‘d to lh<» mountains but wore 
bmiRxl down and (Usp(*rsed during OetolxT and 
November. Mnso was killed. Siaririiddin, Alimitt, 
and mosi of the ollu'r k<‘y Slalim\l I<‘.u1(ts were 
eapture<l, 'riie (Jommnuisl l^irlywas outlawed. The 
Hatta government announe(‘d that all prospects of 
close relations with Soviet Russia had Ihhiu ended 
by tho revolt. 

With political power in tho Ih'pnblic now large- 
ly monopolized by tho right and t‘onl('r parties, 
Hatta WU.S in a strongiT position. But property do- 
stniction during tho nwoiL and llu* conlinnanoc of 
Dutch restrictions on the H('j)nl)lu'’s inUsrnal and 
foreign trade inteiislficsd its grav<‘ <*conoinic proh- 
lonus. Those problems WfT(‘ inhf‘ril(‘d by tho Dutch 
whc‘n they occupied llu^ Rt^pnolie Iiv armed force 
in December. — Ronai.o Siuaut Kaw 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION. A Division of 
the United States Department of Ck)ininoree, in- 
corporated to carry out s<^etioiis of tlie Trarisiiorta- 
tion Act of 1920, to make iiossiblo the coordination 
of rail and water Iransporlalion in tho United 
Slates. It is organiz('d along (^omrm^reial lines, with 
its own exeenlive lu'ads, traffic., purchasing, operat- 
ing, and accounting deijartnuiils. Through joint 
rates with tlus railroads, it serv<‘s thtj pcoiile in 42 
of the 48 States. Tho Corporation docs not receive 
annual appropriiilioiis by (Jongress. It operates 
barge lines on several imi^ortant water routes. Pres- 
ident; A. C. Ingersoll, Jr. 

INSECT PESTS AND PLANT QUARANTINES. Investiga- 
tions of now insecticides and now or improved 
methods of apj^lying them continued to bo an 
important phase of entomological research. Large- 
scale cooperative programs for tho control of in- 
sects and plant diseases have boon greatly aided 
by die use of new materials and methods. The 
problem of protecting our agriculture against for- 
eign pests has continued to increase with the rapid 
growui of world commerce since the war, and uis- 
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insectization treatments have been introduced 
where feasible to aid in providing better safe- 
guards. Informational activities were intensified 
during the winter and spring when the Bureau 
participated in the Department’s grain-conserva- 
tion proCTam. Emphasis was placed on the presen- 
tation of facts that would encourage and aid farm- 
ers and others in conserving food and feed by con- 
trolling insect pests. 

Further Developments of New Insecticides. Two 
phosphorus compounds, tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
and the insecticide known as parathion (0,0-diethyl 
O-p-nitrophenyl thiophosphate), have shown con- 
siderable promise for many uses. Chlordane, ben- 
zene hexachloride, chlorinated camphene, and tet- 
raethyl p 3 ^ophosphate are now in commercial use 
and are reconmiended for certain purposes. In lab- 
oratory and small-scale field tests, parathion has 
shown outstanding efiFecti\"eness against a wide 
range of insects, but it caimot be recommended for 
practical use until more is known about its toxico- 
logical effects on persons handling it and possible 
hazards from residues on plants. 

Se^'cral materials have oeen found which when 
added to pyrethrum and rotenone increase their 
effectiveness so that smaller amounts can be used 
in insecticide preparations. Gas-propelled aerosols 
have been improved, both in formulations and in 
devices for applying them. Considerable progress 
has been made in 3ie development of equipment 
for applying insecticides by airplane, and impor- 
tant modifications were made to improve tlie mist 
blowers for appl 3 dng concentrated sprays. Auto- 
matic equipment for applying insecticidal aerosols 
to airplanes to free them of hitchhiking insects 
was developed. Such devices will be operated by 
the pilot and will insure the application of the 
full prescribed dosage and its distribution to all 
parts of the plane. 

Pests and Disease Carriers Affecting Man. Tests 
showed parathion to be more effective than DDT 
against adult yellow-fever mosquitoes and ten 
times as toxic to larvae of the common malaria 
mosquito. Chlordane and chlorinated camphene 
gave better protection than DDT against wood 
ticks, chiggers, and fleas. Chlordane has also given 
excellent control of ants in houses, and has con- 
tinued to be more effective than DDT against 
cockroaches. This insecticide is now recommended 
for use against cockroaches, with the usual pre- 
cautions for handling poisons. 

Experimental work in the control of disease- 
carrying insects, such as Hce and yellow-fever mos- 
quitoes, has shown that it is possible in some cases 
to loll these pests by feeding to animals certain 
chemicals that will make the blood of the animals 
deadly to the blood-sucking pests that prey on 
tliem. 

Livestock Pests. Chlorinated camphene and DDT 
sprays were found to be equally effective against 
horn flies, ticks, and lice on cattle. Chlordane ap- 
pears to be effective against sheep ticks. Progress 
has been made toward perfecting a laboratory 
method of testing chemotherapeutic agents for 
the control of cattle grubs. 

Toxicological Studies. Results of the cooperative 
studies to determine the amount of insecticide 
secreted in the milk of dairy animals show that 
small quantities of varying amounts of DDT and 
TDE appear in the milk of cows treated with these 
insecticides. The material extracted from the milk 
of a cow tliat had received a diet containing large 
amounts of DDT was equally as toxic to flies and 
mosquito larvae as a sample of the DDT fed to 
the animal. Studies are under way to determine 


the extent to which the newer insecticides are de- 
posited in the fat, meat, and organs of treated ani- 
mals. Preliminary investigations indicate that some 
of the materials may be stored in the fatty tissues. 

Fruit Insects. The widespread use of DDT for 
codling-moth control has reduced populations of 
this pest; consequently fewer applications are now 
required to give satisfactory control. The trend to 
fewer sprays for codling-moth control has been 
partly offset by the need for additional sprays for 
mites, woolly apple aphid, and red-banded leaf 
roller. Preliminary tests with parathion gave ex- 
cellent results in die control of many fruit insects, 
including plum curculio, orchard mites, pear 
psylla, codling moth, red-banded leaf roller, Cali- 
fornia red seme, and black pecan aphid, and did 
not injure trees or fruit to which it had been ap- 
plied. Benzene hexachloride was again promising 
against fhe plum curculio on pt-..o’.cs ard tigains: 
woolly apple ^hid, but apj&s spr..yc-d :n mid- 
August were off-flavor when r.ai-\ c^;ed in Ociober. 
In addition to parathion, several other new ma- 
terials showed promise in mite control. 

Japanese Beetle. Chlordane was found to be as 
effective as DDT and faster in controDing Japanese 
beetle grubs in turf. It not only killed the brood 
of grubs present at the time of application in the 
spring of 1947, but also eliminated most of the 
subsequent brood by mid-September. The Federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine was revised, effective 
Apr. 30, 1948, to omit the boundaries of the heav- 
ily infested area and to provide for the issuance of 
administrative instructions to desimate such 
boundaries on the basis of seasonal conditions. Spe- 
cial efforts were made in 1947 to prevent the 
spread of the insect by airplanes flying from the 
infested area. 

European Corn Borer. Losses caused by this insect 
in 1947 were the highest on record in the United 
States — 50 million bushels of field com, valued at 
about $94 million, and $3 million worth of sweet 
com. In 1948, for the first time, DDT was recom- 
mended for the control of the insect on field com. 
Of special interest was the demonstration in lab- 
oratory and field tests of absorption of insecticides 
by com following soil treatment and the resulting 
kill of com-borer larvae. Parathion and a water 
soluble extract of Ryania speciosa were the most 
promising of a large number tested, but the use of 
insecticides in this way is still in the experimental 
stage. To supplement parasites of the borer already 
established in this country, importations were made 
from France and Italy of the following species: 
Apanteles thompsoni Lyle, Campohex alJcae H. and 

5., and Microgaster tibialis Nees. 

Grasshoppers. Sprays and dusts containing chlo- 
rinated camphene or chlordane applied to fcOl, suc- 
culent grow^ in alfalfa fields, along roadsides, 
field margins, and similar areas gave satisfactory 
control of grasshoppers. Sprays were applied at the 
rate of 1% lb. of chlorinated camphene or 1 lb. of 
chlordane per acre. For dusts, the dosages were 
2 lb. of chlorinated camphene or 1% lb. of chlor- 
dane. On range, idle lands, or other locations where 
vegetation is sparse, the standard sodium fluosili- 
cate bait continued to provide satisfactory control. 
The 1947 cooperative control operations were con- 
ducted in 23 central, midwestem, and western 
states, giving protection to more than 5,698,000 
acres of crops and pasture valued at about $50,- 

369.000. 

Mormon Crickets. The acreage infested in 1947 
was almost twice that in 1946, but most infesta- 
tions were fairly remote from crop lands. Approxi- 
mately 258,000 acres were baitedf in the combined 
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Fcdcial-Slate operations to iwoloct 151,000 u<‘r<‘S 
of crop lands as well as larjjfc annis of ))asluro an<l 
ranRC. The insects dainagcMl 29,000 acr(\s of crops 
and 347,000 acres of ranj>;<*. land. 

Stored-Grain Insects. Entonioloj»isls have (lovcl- 
opccl a simple and pracJlioal i)ic(lu)d of dch'nnininj': 
hidden weevil infc'stalion in ston’d jj;rain. 15y soak- 
ing grain samples for a few miunU^s in a slain con- 
taining acid fiich.sin and then \vashing ihc’in in 
water, little cherry-rod clots appesar whc’rc weevils 
have laicl eggs in the fccmicls. Tins disooveny pro- 
vides an inexpensive and practical nicjaiis of d(^- 
tcriuiiiing quickly and easily the pcrcciUagcj of 
hidden weevil infeslation in wheat, corn, or grain 
sorglnim. 

White-Fringed Beetle. There was SOtno (ixtcuision 
of infestation by this insect, now known to occur 
on approximately 215,000 ac^rc’S in IM cotinties in 
the states of Alanama, Florida, CUcorgia, liOiiisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Soutli Candina, 
State? and Federal quarantines were? rcvisc’d to in- 
clude the ncwly-fomul iufest(?d areas. Addithmal 
treatments, which includcj incorporation of DD'l' 
into soil of nurseries snpplemcmtod by DDT foliage 
sprays during tbo summer, were autborized as a 
basis for certification of plants and ollu’r carric'r 
materials for movcmc’.nt to nonrcgulalcd areas. 
Tcop-monnl(?d conecnlratod-si^ray nuiehines and 
high-velocity blowers are important <lev<‘loprn<‘iits 
which pcTinit DDT tTeatinciut of land more rapid- 
ly and efie.cliv(ily at u lower cost. 

Vegetable and Groonhouso Incocts. DDT was the 
most elfective iusectieido teslc’d for the? control of 
the ncu aphid and the pea weevil in llu^ l^unfic 
Northwest. Ins(?cti<'idul sprays were superior to 
dusts when applied by aircraft to control tlx? p(?a 
aphid, but dust gave hotlcir results whcni applied 
by ground machines. An aerosol containing 10 per- 
cent of parathion, with methyl chloride as the i^ro- 
pollcnt gas, gave oxooptiomu control of a iminlH?r 
of greenhouse posts without injury to plants. A<‘ro- 
sols containing tetraethyl pyropliosiihjito gave out- 
standing rcstuts against the two-spotted .spid<^r 
mite and other mites; also atdiids and other green- 
house pests. For example, those containing 1 0 per- 
cent of hcxacJlliyl letraphosphalo ( U?truethyl pyrf)- 
phosphate content 20 porccuit) were very efl'cclive 
against spider mites, aphids, the greiMihonso white- 
Hy, and the Mexican mealybug; however, plant 
injury followed their use on a number of varieties 
of chrysanthemums, roses, and tomatoes. Appro- 
priate safeguards liavc boon outlined and these 
aerosols arc now in commercial use. 

Studies on piporonyl compounds add<’d to low- 
rotononc-conlent dust indicate that an increase in 
toxicity of such dusts to the Mexican bean beetle 
results. In laboratory and field tests on the com- 
parative performance of the three soil fumigants, 
etliylcno dilwomido, 1 , 1 -did iloro- 1 -nilroelhane, 

and dichloropropano-dichloropropyhfiu; (D-D) 
mixture, for wirewonn control in Washington, it 
was determined that soil temperatures, soil sorp- 
tion, and diffusion affected the dc’gree of efficacy 
of these materials. The D-D mixture was most ofli- 
cient at all temperatures encountered in compact 
soil, but the other two fumigants were more effi- 
loose soil. Benzene hexachloride is tiro most 
efiicient and cheapest material yet tested for wire- 
worm control, but its use in the soil may cause off- 
uuvor of root crops. This effect may be prolonged 
for one or more seasons. 

-I control program, begun in 

1941, and conducted cooperatively with the State 
of New York, has been intensified. A detailed sur- 
vey was carried on at Hicksville, LX, to determine 


the limits of Iho ur(‘a infested in and around the 
original cjinltn' o\' infestaiinn. At llu’ (wl of June 
1948, tlu’ liOiig Island infeslalious cnniprisc’d 6,154 
acres of potato land <m !">() prop('rlies in Nassau 
and Suffolk bounties, 'I’his area is sfill iho only 
known center «»f inh’Slaliou in the Ihiilod States. 
More than half lh<* area shown hy llm survc’y to 
1)0 infeslcil was withdrawn from production in 
1948. No potatoes t)r tomatoes, whicli an? the only 
cidtivalcd hosts of the nematode, wcr<’ grown on 
land blown to be infest<‘<l at planting time. 

Cotton Insects. Tlu* lioll wee\il (‘aus<‘<l much loss 
damage in 19 17 tlian in 19 16 in 9 of tiu' 12 states 
wlmn*. it occurs. Only in X’irginia, North (laroliua, 
and South (larolina was the <lamagc great<T than 
in iho previous year. (lah'ium arsenate, hciuzono 
licxachloride, chlorinated eamphene, and chlor- 
danc have (‘ach lu'ovc’d to he edeclive for con- 
trolling iht? holl weevil in certain ansis. Dusts con- 
taining 20 perc<‘nl of clilorinatcd ('amplieuo and 
at blast 40 ix'n’C'nt sulfur, or 5 pev(’enl of DDT, 

3 pcnx’nl of the gamma isomer <»f technical ben- 
'/(aio hc.xaclilorid<‘ and 40 pcn'cn! of sulfur have 
conlrollo<l tlu*. holl w<‘cvil, boIKvorm, cotton aphid, 
cotton Icafwonn, cotton (Icahopiicr, and nnl spider 
init<’s. 

During th(' y(‘ai* pink holKvonn infestations were 
gcncrc.Hv lic.h! hnvly as a U’snll of the coopera- 
tive iMnuiol p:o".i:nii. 'rhe PVderal pink Inillwovm 
qn.'inmiinc’ was aiiK’iuh’d Ang. 22, 191-7, to n’lnove 
the (luarantiiu^ from l.outsiana and (o ])ia<'c addi- 
tional coimlics of 4\‘xas under (pjarantine. The 
(piaranlinc was again ammidcd June II, 1948, to 
include 43 counties in T<‘xas and 8 <*ounlics in 
soulhw<*sl<‘rn Oklahoma found infc’Slt^l in the fall 
of 1917. This is the first lime the pink bollworm 
has be(‘u found in Oklahoma. DD'I’ used as a 10- 
poreent dust has proved to he the most ('Ifcctivc 
in.seclicicle that has Imcii found for control of this 
iiKsect Oullural nractices ar<‘ still ot)n.sid(Te(l lobe 
the best mclhoct of controlling this p(*st 

Oooperativo work with Mexico was continued 
during the year. Fix(‘(l-planling and stalk-doslruc- 
tion dat(‘S in the Matamoros area to conform to 
those apidicablo in the adjacent lower ilio Chaude 
Valkiy of T(‘xas were again enlbrc<*d by the Mex- 
ican authorities. 

Forest Insects. SuTVC’VS condlK'tC’d iu the fall of 
1947 in<licalcd that tfa* l>>uglas-llr tussock moth 
control program in Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon had Ixien so successful that no furtlu'-r spraying 
slunild be new’ssary. 

Aerial surveys ha\'(* marked a step forward in the 
field of fon’sl-inscct dcU’ction. An aeriid-rcconnais- 
sanco survey of 7,750,000 limlx^red acres in Ore- 
gon and Washington was completed in 1947. 
About 710,000 acres of spruce liudworm inf(iSta- 
tion, 70,00() acres of Douglas-lir ttissock moth in- 
festation, and sev<‘ral small oulbr<!aks of other 
species were mapped, and the general status of the 
western pine beetle was recorded. All tins was 
done in about 30 hotirs of flying tim<! — hiSS than 
2 weeks' work for obtaining information that would 
have taken a ground crew most of the summer to 
acquire. The cost wa.«? far below that reqtiired for 
earlier ground surveys. 

Now types of portable iwwer sprayers mounted 
on jeeps or weapon carriers were used in 1948 for 
applying orlho(iiclil<jr(»ben/<;n<- in fuel oil (1:6) 
to control the Jilac’k Hills beetle and the mountain 
pine beetle in South Dakota, Wyoming, and Iclaha 
These new types proved vastly superior to hand 
sprayers formerly used. 

Work was continued on the development of 
aerial spraying for control of forest insects. Ptelimi- 
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nary steps were taken to study the possibility of 
improving the spray pattern by varying the posi- 
tion of outlets in the air stream around the plane. 

Parasites were responsible for much of the sharp 
reductions in spruce budworm populations in die 
Adirondack area of New York. 

Except in parts of southeastern Massachusetts, 
gypsy-moth populations were at the lowest in sev- 
eral years. A total of 265,445 acres in New Eng- 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania were treated 
with DDT in the Federal-State cooperative gypsy- 
moth control program. 

Benzene hexachloride continued to give promis- 
ing results for control of ambrosia beetles attack- 
ing logs and lumber. 

Mist blowers were used to apply DDT to a 
small number of large elms to control bark beetles. 
Approximately 1 gsdlon was required for satisfac- 
tory coverage of larger trees. 

It was successfully demonstrated that a leaf- 
hopper, Scaphoideus luteolus Van Duzee, trans- 
mits to elm trees the virus causing phloem necro- 
sis. The insect has been found throughout the re- 
gion where phloem necrosis is known to occur. 

Bee Culture. An important advance in bee breed- 
ing was the discovery that subjecting virgin queens 
to carbon dioxide gas causes them to lay eggs. 
Queens so treated lay drone eggs. They can later 
be mated with their own sons to produce a 50- 
percent inbred generation. With this treatment, 
together with artificial insemination, closer in- 
breeding may be accomplished. Sulfathiazole fed 
in sugar sirup continued to .retard tlie development 
of American foulbrood, but does not cure it. A con- 
tainer of plastic cloth has been devised for shipping 
package bees by air. 

Foreign Parasite Introduction. Shipments of tWO 
species of leaf-feeding beetles, Chrysolina spp., 
totaling 500,000, were received from Australia for 
colonization in nordiern California, Oregon, and 
Washington against the Klamath weed. Many colo- 
nies of these beetles released in Caliform'a in 
1945-46 are now well established and are show- 
ing definite promise of checking this weed pest 

White Pine Blister Rust. In 1947, 2,4-dichIoro- 
phenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D), was used on a prac- 
tical basis to destroy Rihes roezli, the principal al- 
ternate host of the rust in the Sugar Pine forests 
of California. The spray is fully effective only while 
the plants are in an actively growing stage. Blister 
rust was reported for the first time on white pine 
in Tennessee and in the North Central States there 
was a large southward extension of the rust on 
ribes. During 1947 more than 22 million ribes 
bushes were destroyed on 2 million acres, of which 
nearly half represented initial eradication. 

Black Stem Rust. Crop losses to small grains from 
stem rust were light in 1947. During the year more 
than 13 million barberry bushes were destroyed 
on 3,598 properties, covering an area of 23,251 
square miles in the 18 states comprising the bar- 
berry eradication area. Tests were conducted with 
some of the new chemicals in an effort to find a 
cheaper herbicide for eradicating native barberry 
bushes and for treatment of planted bushes with- 
out endangering nearby shrubbery and trees. Pre- 
liminary pbservations showed some species of bar- 
berry to be susceptible to severe damage by for- 
mulations of 2,4-D. Ammonium sulfamate in solu- 
tion gave satisfactory kill on others. However, fur- 
ther work is needed before their general use can 
be recommended. 

Foreign Plant Quarantines. Of 44,300 ships in- 
spected during the year, 24 percent were found to 
be carrying prohibited agricultural material. More 


than 90 percent of the arri\ing ships came directly 
from foreign ports. Of 57,756 airplanes inspected 
at 47 ports of entry, 26 percent were found to be 
canying prohibited plant material. Inspection in 
Hawaii of all aircraft and ships upon arrival and of 
all planes before departing for the mainland was 
continued. The disinsectization of airplanes was 
also continued. The rapid build-up of oriental 
fruit-fly populations in flie Hawaiian Islands has 
increased the i^prrtarce of preflight inspection 
and CX'. ..'1 planes destined for con- 

tinental United States. Nearly 137,000 intercep- 
tions of prohibited or restricted plants and plant 
products w’ere made during 1948, an increase of 
14 percent over 1947. The demand for plant quar- 
antine ser\'ices in connection with the inspection 
and certification of plants and plant products for 
axport increased markedly in 1948. 

— ^P. N. Ajsnand 

INSURANCE. The year 1948 was a diffi cult one for 
most insurance companies, since many of the prob- 
lems which confronted them could not have been 
foreseen even tliree years ago. And although gen- 
erally, the volume of production was higher than 
in 1947, the year ended on an uneasy note due to 
troublesome rumblings, as mentioned below in tiie 
report on Life Insurance. The investment problem 
remained a problem throughout the year, with 
little hope of any material change in the picture, 
particularly in view of the year-end weakness of 
the market. 

Casualty. The Number One trouble spot in the 
casualty field was in Automobile Insurance. For, 
in spite of the fact that the lowest traffic death rate 
was recorded in 1948, there is still much work to 
be done to lower highway fatalities to an absolute 
minimum. Recently, Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Agency administrator, said that in 
1946, the President’s "Highway Safety Confer- 
ence” set a goal of 50 percent reduction in the 
traffic deadi rate from 12 to 6 per 100 million 
vehicle-miles. 

General Fleming listed a combination of factors 
responsible for hi^ traffic death rates. He said: 
"(a) lax enforcement of traffic regiflations; (b) in- 
adequate driver license laws; (c) insufficient edu- 
cation on the principals of highway safety; (d) an 
overly large mileage of obsolete highways not de- 
signed for the traffic which they are now carrying, 
and (e) lack of uniformity in traffic regulations 
and in street and highway warning and directional 
signs.” This program should aid companies in re- 
ducing the staggering number of claims paid last 
year. 

It is estimated that the automobile volume of 
stock companies will show an increase of 42 per- 
cent over 1947, although the increase last year was 
36.4 percent over 1946, this causing much hat- 
waving at the time. During the year just closed, 
there was a sharp increase in the cost of Plate Glass 
protection, and some further tightening of some 
of the broad clauses formerly in our burglary poli- 
cies. This was due to the claim losses in these two 
fields, these reflecting postwar crime conditions 
and die continued up-swing in robberies and bur- 
glaries. 

Most companies are well pleased with the 1948 
results, and those who are students of trends, have 
their :^gers crossed when they discuss 1949. 

Fire. During the summer of 1948, Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis received the sum 
of $17,312,000 from insurance companies, in pay- 
ment of losses suffered Apr. 16, 1947, in the Texas 
City disaster, this being the largest single insurance 
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payxncnt in history. Wlicn, in 3947, tho NTational 
Board of Fire Underwriters (‘Stiinatcul lhal firt' 
losses in the United States had totaled 
000 — ^it was felt that this fi]u;urt\ 2fV‘i pere<mt ov<'r 

1946, would bo a peak one. 'rlu'n'foro, it is jijood 
to note that the 3948 total wm'II show an ov<^r-all 
dwlinc of appro.ximat(dy 10 perc'ont. Tlu'se (‘lU'-our- 
affinf? trends downward cannot help hut n*li(*.v(‘ 
the nltra-conservativc altiltide of firci uudta'wrilers 
toward the acceptance of now busiiu'ss. 

Inland Morine. Jewelry, J^iir and Ik^nsonal 3’roi> 
erly Floaters, as well as similar policaes, arc writtiMi 
by what is called Inland Marines eoiiipanics. In 

1947, thcwsc cotnpani<\s showc'cl an 18 p(‘reenl in- 
crease over the 3946 fipfiires, when tlu^y hit a pro- 
niinnii incoinc of appn)ximat<‘ly $172,000,000. In 

1948, the incroaso was juclfjod to Ixi ahonl 10 per- 

c<ai[t, thus those c(»mpaiii(‘s williin oa.sy 

reach of the enviahlo $200 jniliinn fijono. 

With busin(\ss reportedly ie\oliin’: oil in some 
linos, and with llio ueulo nnrosi prevailiiijiT in for- 
eign affairs, insnranoe men camuil lorosco clearly 
the trend of pniuiium prodnclion for li)49. Hale 
increases will help, of course, and siucc llu'. insur- 
able values arc not as yol docliuiiiK, and jjartitailar- 
ly since the volume of merchandise l>(‘in^ shipped 
over the naUt)n’s railroad tracks, airfnaj'ht linos 
and trucks, has in no way l)(*(‘n r(‘<luc<‘<l, Inland 
Marine men are raduu* oj)limislic as to the fulnn*. 

Life. l^dlVctivo Jan. 3, 1948, dui most iaip<jrtant 
chanjj[e in many a year was made by 167 U.S. lift* 
insurance cornpain<*s roprt'st'nlinjr 96 porctuil of the 
toUil life iiisnranct^ owned, when lhos<* oompanios 
adopted the new Cknmnissiont'rs' 1941 Standard 
Oruinury Mortality I'abltj, At tlu^ same liino, ho- 
(ninse of rodnt^od earnings on IIkmi* invostnaails, 
the life companies were ohligtid to r(?dnco thm'r 
iuloresL factor from 3 ptjrceiU to 2 ?^ pt'rcent and 
in some eases as low us 21 *j pt'rconl and 2 pt'rotmt 

This reduction meant generally higluT in’omiuin 
rates particularly on retirement income and en- 
dowment i)la«s. riowcver, due to increased valnes, 
the net cost of many of llu‘sc polkncNS will lu'roaftor 
be lower. It was also felt more apiirci'iably in 394 ^ 
that the taking into the life insTirancc*. ranks of for- 
mer CFs was having a real 06 * 001 . In most caso.s, 
the men are taken ou nnd<'r a commission and 
salary arrangement, and the. salary coiiliimos while 
they arc* bcuiig Irainod. As a whole, llu*so. m(*.n are 
workhig out satisl’aclorily and producing results of 
which they may well he proud. 

In vi<*.w of the increased activity of companies in 
the multitdo housing field, there was written into 
the National Housing Act, now administrative rules 
and regulations, wliicli will give this typo invest- 
ment impetus, and which accounts for the renewed 
interest of powerful life msuriuioo companies in 
this work. 

As for the total life insurance produced in 1948, 
wc onco more find an increase! of about 5 percent 
Wlien one realizes the billions of dollars of life 
insurance presently in force, such an incroaso is 
far greater tlian the insignificant pcroonlage figure 
might indicate. This speaks v<)lum<*s Cor the con- 
fidence on the part of the public in our life insur- 
ance companies, and warrants tlie repetition here 
of the words of Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, l?rcsidont of 
tile Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
said: 

‘^During die five-year period of low employment 
low incomes and of heavy borrowing by pol- 
icyowners, life insurance companies iiaid to thorn 

stupendous sum of 
$15,000 million, pie si^ificance of this figure is 
not m its size. The unforgettable lesson which is 


taught is lhal, in a ixtui.I of ai)pr(‘honHinn on- 
g<‘iul<*n*(l by bankriipl. i. s in alninsi cv<‘iy sogtnrnt 
of the uallonal tM'onomv, llu; confuh*n<‘(' of iky pj.Q. 
pic in Ihc inslilnlatn of lih* in* c.r.nu'c wms novor 
shakciij Tliat confid(*nc<* was I'nlU j'l.slilifd by tbe 
magnilk'cnt rcc’crd dni'itn' llicsc* Irving wars, which 
record will hcsir compaiKun with the n'l'ord of 
any liiu* of Imsincs'*, wlu llicr niulcr the a(*gis of 
CIov{‘rnincnl or olluTwist*.” 

But, in spiU* of lh(*s<‘ hcarlcning words, early 
in l)(‘ct*nil)<'r, 1918. a < Iniipjcssman math* a re- 
nc*wal of lilt; sugg<‘Slimi that pt»ssihlv it would be a 
good Idea for llit* (kivcrimicnl to lakt! over the 
billions of dollars in iiss<*ls wliich llic great lift* in- 
snran(*<* e<)n»pani<‘s t)f America possess. It is tliilienlt 
ft>r somt! nu‘n to understand whv sueli vast fimds 
an* retained l>v eoinpanies, wlien tin* money eoulcl 
be pul to work bniltling a st'hool in (Ihieken I'\)ot 
(lornt'r or a britige across iht* I'reek in Sipu'edunk. 
Anti wluTi'as sui'li ithsis have sprung n|) Ix'foro 
and tlied a natural tleatli, it simply atlds another 
ht'atlaeht* to the iieatls ol insuranet* eompamVs. 

In this eonne(‘tion, it is interesting to noli* that 
at the Ihirlv sKth annual meeting of tin* Unilod 
Statt‘s (Ilianilier of ( lonmieree last spring, iht! on- 
ertiaelimenl of llu* l'’(‘d<‘r,il (Io\enmu‘ut into any 
j)hast* t)f llu* insnranet* hnsiiu*ss “which is now, or 
can he, snt*e<*sslully cnmlneled hy the privaltly op- 
erated iiistiraiux! companies” was \ig<»nuisly scored. 

Marino* Memht'rs (»f the American Institute of 
Mariiu* Uutlerwril(‘rs seem ptafeellv t;onlenl with 
the rt‘snlls for 1948, and llu* reason for this may 
ht! ht!Sl .shown through Iht! apprt>.\im:di(»us given 
in die aet’ompanying lahh*. 
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’’ilu* figures art! prat'liesdly si-lf t‘\planalory and 
give an ext'cllenl niclun* of wliy most marine men 
are pleased with llu* rt'snils for flu* vt‘ar. 

Suretyship. Again in 194tS, as in 1917, llu're wore 
stweral startling dt‘falcalions wliieh rt‘et*iv<*tl great 
publicity in the daily prt‘SS. Most proininenl of 
these Wits the $657,000 defalciiliou hy ( lo-.nl Judge 
Pcllocehia of N(*wiirk, N.j. As the result of this, a 
bond eiincellalion bill was sigiu’d by Acting CJover- 
itor Suminerill n*(piiring tluU bonds nuiy not be 
cancelled for any r<*u.s<)n niil(*ss nolietj of inl<*nl‘ion 
lo ciinccl is fihxl with tiu! New JiTsey l)<‘parlmc*nt 
of Banking jind Insurance Jit I<*jusI' fivt! days before 
Ukj ofl’ectivc diU(! of cancellation. But, the over-all 
experience in llu! fidelity and sur<*ly fi<’l<l contimu'd 
to 1)0 good in 1948 jind lh<*re was ii chuaded tmder- 
wriling profit for the ycsir. 

It was a boom year in contract bond writings, 
due to highwiiy building prognims and the con- 
striK‘tion of a great number of n(‘W plants, schools, 
business 'buildings, tunn<‘ls, bridges and private 
buildings. In some types of houtls, such as bankers 
and brokers bonds, there were! lo.s.s<,*s because of 
increased claims and many rate rt‘dii<*lions in the 
last few years. Some underwriters fe**! that the 
present rate struclun,* ou lliis type, of busiiujss will 
not Iiold up much longer. But, the general picture 
for the year was parlieuiarly satisfactory. 

— Mwhvin L. Lane 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, Institute of (IIAA). The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs is administering 
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programs, in collaboration with the governments of 
the other American republics, in public health, 
sanitation, education and agriculture. During 1948 
the Institute conducted 25 such cooperative pro- 
grams, spread over 16 Latin American republics. 

The present Institute of Inter-Am6rican AflFairs 
was chartered by the Congress of the United States 
as a wholly-owned Government corporation in an 
Act approved on Aug. 5, 1947 — ^Public Law 369, 
Eightieth Congress, First Session. Ihe Institute is 
the successor of two Government corporations 
(known as The Institute of Inter- American Affairs 
and the Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Inc. ) which had been chartered under the laws of 
Delaware under authority ‘ira^^ted by Congress to 
the former Coordinator of It Icr-AnitricM-! AJffaiis. 

The statute chartering the Institute directs the 
Institute to seek to strengthen friendship and un- 
derstanding among the peoples of ihe American 
republics mrough collaboration with the govern- 
ments of the other republics on programs and proj- 
ects in public health, sanitation, agriculture, edu- 
cation and related fields. The Institute is governed 
by a Board of Directors appointed by, and respon- 
sible to, the Secretary of State of the United States. 

In its work the Institute is confined to coopera- 
tion with the other American republics in the de- 
velopment of their basic economies. It has become 
quite clear that the strongest need of the Latin 
American republics is for assistance and Mdance 
on what are, perhaps, the three most fundamentsd 
problems of any nation: public health, education, 
and food supply. It is to these objectives that Ae 
recent work of the Institute has been confined. 

The cooperative programs administered by the 
Institute during 1948 were, as follows: 

Health and Sanitation Division. Since 1942 the 
Health and Sanitation Division of The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs has carried out cnopC’T.tivc 
hesJth programs on a bilateral basis vi^i IS 
American countries. An international agreement 
called the Basic Agreement, negotiated between 
an Institute representative and a representative of 
the Latin American government, states the finan- 
cial, material, and personnel contributions to be 
made by each country participating in the partic- 
ular agreement. 

Upon the basis of the original a^eement, the 
work in each country has been carried out through 
the medium of the “Cooperative Health Ser\dce*' 
which is an agency set up within the framework 
of the local ministry of health and is composed 
chiefly of national personnel, but under the profes- 
sional guidance of a “field party” of United States 
personnel, including one or more doctors, engi- 
neers, nurses, entomologists, etc., who work to con- 
vey the technical “know-how” of public health 
work to the Latin Americans. By actually partici- 
pating in public health projects, Latin American 
technicians acquire a practical knowledge of pub- 
lic health work. 

The objective of the cooperative work is the 
general improvement of public health in the west- 
ern hemisphere, with emphasis on preventive rather 
than therapeutic medicine — ^i.e. on flbe eraication 
of disease by removing the causes of disease. 

Among the different categories of activities car- 
ried out by the Cooperative Health Services to 
achieve this end are: (1) Environmental Sanita^ 
tion, which includes the building of water supply 
systems, sewerage disposal systems, slaughter- 
houses, laundries, and privies; 

(2) the estahlishment of heakh facilities such 
as Health Centers which provide numerous serv- 
ices including assistance and instruction in mater- 


nal and child care — prenatal, delivery, postnatal, 
pre-school, and school age child care; instruction 
in personal hygiene and home sanitation; tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease control; immunizations; 
dental hygiene; and laboratory examinations; over 
2 million visits have been made to these Health 
Centers; 

( 3) the control of specific endemic diseases such 
as yaws, typhus fever, schistosomiasis, pinta, on- 
chocerciasis, typhoid fever, hookwonn, and ma- 
laria, this control encompassing such actl\dties as 
makhig surveys, conducting research and e^eri- 
ments on ways of eradicaar.g the vectors of disease 
and of treating infected persons; 

(4) health education of the lay public to teach 
the people the causes of disease and how to avoid 
infection, through the media of pamphlets, posters, 
lectures, health clubs, racho programs, and, most 
particularly, a series of animated cartoons and 
live-action health films; the latter have been very 
effective in presenting the basic facts of health 
and sanitation to the general public: 

(5) training of professional and Technical per- 
sonnel, locally and in the United States, to carry 
on the public health work when United States 
direction is withdrawn. 

Primarily, the projects undertaken by the Coop- 
erative Health Services were demonstration pro:- 
ects, carried out in strategic areas, to iiislruct the 
local people and interest them in carrymg on an 
expanded program. By 1948 it was evident that 
the public health movements in the respective 
Latin American countries where the Health and 
Sanitation Division had field parties were gaining 
momentum as more and more communities and 
community leaders saw the economic and personal 
advantages of a sanitary environment. 

The one-sided financial contributions (in many 
instances, the contribution of the Latin American 
country is 8 or 10 times that of the United States) 
give strong evidence of increasing Latin American 
interest in public health as do the ambitious plans 
for expanded nationwide programs which the re- 
spective national governments are strongly en- 
dorsing. 

In addition to the long-range achievements of 
the Health and Sanitation program, there are im- 
mediate benefits to the people from this public 
health program. It is estimated that about 25 
million people have been materially affected by the 
environmental sanitation activities of ihe Coopera- 
tive Health Services. 

During 1948, agreements to continue the coop- 
erative health programs were consummated with 
BolMa, Brazil, Chue, Colombia, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Programs 
with Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
and Panama had been completed prior to 1948. 

At the end of 1948, the Cooperative Health 
Services had undertaken approximately 1,950 sep- 
arate public health activities, with more than 1,350 
of them completed. These included the construc- 
tion of about 80 health centers, 70 hospitals, 23 
dispensaries, 70 water supply systems; 45 sewerage 
disposal systems, and about 200 general community 
sanitation projects such as privy construction in 
rural areas; extensive use of DDT for malaria con- 
trol; 135 permanent malaria control projects which 
involved extensive drainage and filling of mosquito 
breeding areas; assistance to nurse training pro- 
grams in 13 countries; more than 100 local training 
courses for visiting nurses, midwives, sanitarians, 
health education teachers, and countij^de health 
education projects in almost all of the countries. 
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Durinj? lO-'lS about 130 United States pcrsonxicl 
in Latin America wore working with upproxiuuiU‘ly 
300 Latin American doctors, enj^inoors, nurses, and 
other technical and professional personnel and 
about 5000 unskilled workmen. 

Education Division. The work of the Education 
Division is entirely in the field of fuiidamenla! edu- 
cation. It includes those elements of education 
whic^h are designed to bring to the inasso,s of the 
peojdc ( as distinguished from the few who progress 
to the university and posl-graduaLe levels) the 
essential iuslructiou and skills lujctussary to enable 
them to read and write, to underslancl the prob- 
lems of their communities and coulrihuto to thenr 
solution, to improvti the health and living standards 
of their comxnuuiUcs, and to learn the fiindanicnlal 
skills which will enalile them to add to their earn- 
ing power and thus contribule also to the oconotnic 
strength of their communities. 

The fonn which the work lakes in an iucli vicinal 
country depends upon Icical eoudilions, needs, and 
expressed tlc^sires. Theses an; cooperativ<' jxrograms, 
on a bilateral l)a.si.s, and it is an esscnlial part of 
the Division's philosophy that its program is one 
of helping neiglilxxrs to hcjlp th(‘nis<;lve.s, iti build- 
ing stronger national systems of education l>a.s<*d 
Uiion local moms and c'oiidilions, rallua* lluiu the 
introdiietion of an alien syslc'm. 

In one connlry, the expresst'd n<»<‘d may he; for a 
revjunping of rural, el(*m<Milary cducalion; in an- 
otlu-T it may he llic; organi/alion or roorgani/.atioii 
of vocational training; in anollirr. (he slrciiglhening, 
of vocational agriculture*; in ano(li(‘r, a eoinhinalion 
of activities. 

The work is canied on liirough a *‘Scrvieio," an 
important device for carrying out eonperalivc* proj- 
ects, Thu Sorvicio is a part of the Minisiry of Edu- 
cation (or of Agriculture), stafled <*liielly by ciu- 
ployoos of the Ministry, In most instances, however, 
the Special Ueprcsentiilivc* of the Kduouiion Divi- 
sion of the 1I.\A is named by the Mini.ster as Direc- 
tor of the Scrvicio, so that in his relations with the 
Minister lie; acts substantially as an olficiid of tlie 
Ministry. 

The Education Division during 1948 had coop- 
erative programs with iinmcxUate and long-range 
objectives in 11 Latin Anu'ric'un countries. Alto- 
gether, it had sent about 80 educational specialists 
from the UniU'd Stales to work with the Ministers 
of Education in the; oth<;r npnhiics on programs 
of vocational, health, and niral cchiealion, and 
teacher training and secondary education. During 
its entire operations, nearly 600,000 books, pamph- 
lets, maps, charts and other teaching materials 
have been made available to field parties in the 
other American republics. Also, 300 trainees and 
distin^ished educators from those countries have 
been Drought to the United States for lectures, 
study, and other educational activities. 

Each country has its own peculiar education 

roblems, and consequently the type of program 

evcloped by the Division has varied from country 
to country, in accordance with tlioso problems. All, 
however, provide for: ( 1 ) The sending of a small 
group of United States educational specialists to 
work with the Minister of Education and his staff. 

The development of teaching materials. (3) 
The bringing of distinguished educators, super- 
visors and teachers to die United States to lecture, 
study, and to participate in national, state and local 
educational programs. 

Food Supply Division. In 1948 the Food Supply 
Division completed six and one-half years of opera- 
tion in other American republics. Established in 
wartiziie to meet emergency food problems, ihe 


Division now combats clironit* nnfayorahlo condi- 
tions in llu; other Anu*ri<‘a.s, Net'cl for agricultural 
assistance <tf this kind by llu* Uuil<*d States was 
recogui'/cd in July, 1915, by the Tlurd lulcr-AnuT- 
ican Confcrt'uc(* on Agriculture at Clanu’as, Vorie- 
y.ucla. 

Inmuxliatt; objccliN'cs of IAu)d Supply program 
are (1) to increase i)roduction of food crops ur- 
gently iu‘cdcd for local consumption; (2) li> dcin- 
onslrale lt‘S(i‘d pra(‘lic(‘S and standards which l{*ad 
to a higlu‘r h'vcl of li\ing and increased purchasing 
power for th<* p<H>pl(*. 

The Food Simply program has l)ccn (sirricd for- 
ward in the oilier American republics under the 
technical supcr\isi«m of Iu*ld parlies from llui Unit- 
ed Slates. Tlu'i b'chnicians in tlu'se Imid parlies 
have usually fuiuitioiu'd as; imMiiliers of a Servieio, 
or cooperaliv<* siTVici* stalled by repiese'ilalixes of 
laith the United Slat(‘s and the host eonniry. Since 
19*12 agrt‘i‘incnls have Ix'cn signed with Hnr/il, 
(k)sla lUca, E! Salvador. Ilaili, Honduras. Nicara- 
gua, Fanama, Faraguay, Fitu, aiul N'ene/iK'lu, 
These agnx'uu'nts outline the type of work to he 
uiid(‘rhik(‘n in Ihe r(*speclive countries, and provide 
for the execution of specific pn»jccl agrciMuonts 
doscribiug in cU'tail llu* work to lie done. 

Frcscnl project eper ilie:;*: :n-«* el*s:died into two 
categories, as follm.s: , I ; I'l » i and 
zatkm of New Areas: rccdamalion ihrongli irrigatkiu 
and drainage; optMiing new lands through improve- 
iiKnil of transportation systems; const rnction of 
storage facilities; ground \v.ilc‘r dc-wlMpei-'iil; de- 
velopimnit of fishcru‘S; (2) hih'ii alt, ,:iuni f»/ i'.xist- 
A^fricultunr, inlrodui'Hon of moil<*rn (Mpiipnaml 
and maUu’iuls on llu; farm; <‘neourag,<’ni(‘nl of im- 
irroved farm and honu? maii.e',eim*iil, inchuling in- 
troduction of Ixdler crops, lixesiock, .md insi;<*l and 
(Ilsc‘ase control measures; conservaliou of .soil, in- 
oliuling r<*.fort5Slatiou; inlroduelion of ciHuIil systems 
for farm operations; training of nationals. 

During 1948 agrieulhirai programs w(‘re carried 
on in the countries of Costa Kiea, Ilaili, Paraguay, 
and F(;ni. 

(a) In Costa Kica oinphasis was iilaced on coun- 
trywide c.xnansum of the agrieuUural extension 
service uml the incorporation williiu it of home 
demonstration work, 

(b) hi Ilaili the developnu'ut work in llu; Arti- 
bonile Valley conliiuu;tl laying the groundwork 
for the propos(‘d $4 million i’lxporl-Imixirt hank 
loan for rehabilitation of the 150,000 aert; area. In 
the Foods Farlsien v;dlt;y a project was ('oinplctcd 
providing for the irrigation of 1,500 acres or fann 
land in a once important agricultural region. Em- 
phasis is now turning toward d<‘\'elopnu*iit of an 
agricultural extension servicij, which will follow up 
the construction work with instruction in modem 
funning methods. 

(c) In Puragnay, 1948 saw a consid<*rablc ex- 
pansion of the Institute’s technicsal staff to allow 
for more rapid development of the supervised 
credit activity, and for greater emphasis on coloni- 
sation, rice production, and training of Paraguayan 
technicians. Operation of the National Institute of 
Agronomy, the 37,000-acrc livestock ranch, the 
model dairy and pasteurization plant, and technical 
supervision of the credit project continued. 

(d) In Peru, where 30 agricultural extension 
oflSces and several machinery pools span the coun- 
ty, steady progress was made toward integration 
of those basic projects. The chief i^roblcm, the lack 
of technicians and agricultural uicchuuics, is being 
overcome by increased emphasis on training. A 
beginning was made in a project for ovt*rall eco- 
nomic development in the Camand Valley in co- 
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operation with the Education and Health and Sani- 
tation Divisions of the Institute. 

— ^Dhjlon S. Myer 

INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD. An organization 
composed of milita:y delegates representing the 
Armies, Navies, and Air Forces and appointed 
by each of the Governments of the 21 American 
Republics. It was established in accordance wiA 
Resolution XXXIX of the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in January, 1942, 
and given permanency by Resolution X30QV of 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States held in Bogota, Colombia, in April, 1948. 
The Board is an autonomous international organi- 
zation within the framework of the Organization 
of American States. Its mission is to study and to 
recommend to the Governments of the American 
Rraubhcs measures necessary for closer military 
collaboration looking toward the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Plenary sessions are held 
twice monthly in Washington, D.C. Chairman: 
Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger; Coordinator: 
Brig. Gen. L. Mathewson; Secretary General: Colo- 
nel Douglas B. Smith. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE OR- 
GANIZATION, Preparatory Committee for the. Estab- 
lished by the United Nations Maritime Conference 
at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 1948, held for the 
purpose of forming the first permanent intergovern- 
mental organization in the field of maritime trans- 
port. The conference grew out of a report by the 
United Nations Temporary Transport and Com- 
mxmications Commission, issued in May, 1946, 
stating that there was no permanent intergovem- 
mentd organization in the shipping field although 
there was a large number of international agree- 
ments concerned with shipping. Acting upon the 
report, the UN Economic and Social Council took 
steps toward the 32-nation Maritime Conference. 

The conference adopted the Convention for the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation (IMCO), wHch will come into force when 
ratified by 21 nations, of which seven shall each 
have a total of at least one million gross tons of 
shipping. The conference also prepared a draft 
agreement under which the IMCO will operate as 
a specialized agency of the United Nations; the 
agreement subsequently was approved by the UN 
General Assembly and will come into effect when 
accepted by the IMCO Assembly. Finally, the Con- 
ference established a 12-nation Preparatory Com- 
mitttee to make the necessary administrative ar- 
rangements for the permanent IMCO. 

The permanent organization will seek to pro- 
mote intergovernmental cooperation in the techni- 
cal problems of international shipping; to enco\ir- 
age general adoption of the highest standards for 
the safety and eflSciency of maritime na\4gation; 
to seek me removal of discriminatory action and 
unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting 
international shipping* and to consider unfair re- 
strictive practices hy snipping concerns. The IMCO 
will work toward these ends through an Assembly 
of aU members, whidi will meet at least every two 
years; a Coimcil of 16 nations, ei^t of which will 
represent the providers of international shipping 
and eight the consumers; a Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, which will consider such matters as the 
construction and equipment of vessels, handling 
of dangerous cargoes, maritime safety require- 
ments, etc.; and a Secretariat headed by a Secre- 
tary-General. 

The Preparatory Committee, which hdd its first 


meeting at Geneva Mar. 6, 1948, and a second ses- 
sion at Lake Success, N.Y., Nov. 80 and Dec. 1, 
1948, has confined its vrork to procedural matters. 
At its second session the Committee approved a 
proposed budget of £20,000 per annum for the 
first 2 years of the permanent organization, the 
headquarters of wliich -will be in London. To cover 
expenses of the interim period, the Preparatory 
Committee requested a UN loan of §50,000. 

The Committee also adopted a provisional agen- 
da and draft rules of procedure for the first IMCO 
Assembly, took other action to fulfill the functions 
assigned to it, and agreed to meet again imme- 
diately before the first IMCO Assembly or at an 
earlier date should urgent and important questions 
arise. The secretariat for the Committee’s interim 
work is being provided by the UN Division of 
Transport and Communications. 

The following governments are members of the 
Preparatory Committee: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Greece, India, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, U.S.A. 

Chairman, J. V. Clyne, Canada; Executive Sec- 
retary, Braiio Lukac, Director, UN Division of 
Transport and Communications. 

(This article was prepared by the Specialized 
Agencies Section, United Nations Department of 
Public Information.) 

INTERIOR, U.$. Department of A Department of the 
U.S. Government, created in 1849 and charged 
with the responsibility for advancing the domestic 
interests of the people of the United States. In 
1948 it comprised the following principal branches: 

0£Gice o£ the Secretary 

Bureau of Land Management 

Bureau of Indian AfEaixs 

Geological Survey 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Bureau of Mines 

National Park Service 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Bonneville Power Administration 

Southwestern Power Administration 

Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration 

Oil and Gas Division 

U.S. Board on Geographic Names 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions 

Division of Power 

OfSce of Land Utilization 

0£5ce of the Solicitor 

Division of Information 

Division of Budget and Administrative Management 

Division of Adzninistrative Services 

Division of Personnel Supervision and Management 

Secretary of the Interior in 1948: Julius A. Krug; 
Under Secretary, Oscar L. Chapman. 

INTERNAL REVENUE, Bureau of A division of the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury, created in 1862. It 
supervises the determination, assessment, and col- 
lection of all internal revenue taxes and enforces 
internal revenue laws. In addition it is charged 
with the administration of various taxes which 
have a regulatory, rather than a revenue purpose, 
such as fuQy automatic firearms and oleomargarine. 
CoBections for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1948, 
included: Corporation and individual income and 
excess profits taxes, $31,172,190,533; Social Secu- 
rity and Railroad Retirement taxes, $2,381,342,353; 
Miscellaneous taxes, $8,311,009,409. Major divi- 
sions are the Income Tax Unit, Alcohol Tax Unit, 
Accoxmts and Collections Unit, Miscellaneous Tax 
Unit, Employment Tax Unit, Technical Staff, In- 
telligence Unit, and Excess Profits Tax Council: 
Headquarters: Washington 25, D.C. Commission- 
er: George J. Schoeneman. 

INTERNATIONA! BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. An organization conceived at the 
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Brolloti Woods ("oiiforoiUM* in Jtilv, lUI I. ft oaiiu* 
into onSc’ial oxist<nuv Drr, 27, wlu'ti ifs Arti- 
ok*s of A(.':rct‘nn‘nl rocc'ivod vafilioalam l»v lli(‘ ufi** 
ossary immhrr of nK'niluT nations. .As of nce‘c*nili<*r, 
lO-tS, forty-five nations were iiK'niluTs of l}»(‘ Ikmk. 
Till* fntu’tion of tlio Bank is to facililaU* ilio in- 
tornaiional flow of c'upital witli llu* obiirtivo of 
inoroasinjJt world prodnolion. Its purposos, in sum- 
mary, arc: (1) 'Fo assist in tin* r<‘i'onslnuiion of 
(‘conotnios disrupted 1»y war, lla-ir ri‘oonvorsi<»n to 
poaootinio n<'<‘ils, and tfio doN'olopinent of under- 
(l<?V(floped eounlries; (2) To promoli* [irivato in- 
veslrnoiit wbi'iii'ViT fi'asihle and supploniimt it 
wh<‘re iii'eessary; (B) 'Fo advant‘e tlie lon.t^e-ranjte 
j'rowtli of international trade and improvement in 
world livinjjf standanls. 

'File snhserihed i-apital stoek id' llie Itank, In 
eurreni’ies of all nieniber nations, is approximatrlv 
$S,000 million, bnt only 20 pereent is paid in cap 
ital and of this amount only ahoiil .T. :{() ininhui is 
in tin* form of IhS, dollars iminc'diatclv a\ailahle 
for Ieudln^>:;,cS0 ])ereent (d tlie capital stoc'k eon- 
slitnli’S a rt'siTve fnml suhi<*i'l to (‘all if ne(‘rs.sary 
to meet the Baijk's own o!»li;vations. 'Fhe major 
imrt of the Bank’s loauahle funds will (‘onui from 
the sale of its hoods to private Invivslors. 

On Nov. lf>, 1047, an a,!p‘<‘<‘menl hel\ve<‘n the 
Bank and the Unili'd Natimi.s I'anic' into efiec't de< 
fim'njLi; tiu* Bank’s position as ;i si>c‘eiali:’c‘d intcT 
national a^^enev, emph.i.Ni/io" its i' 0 (»pei'alhe lole 
in relation to ihi* United Nations wliiV jiri'sc'iv iiij* 
its indepi^iident iudKinenl with rej^ard to :dl loan 
OjH ‘rations’. See Koiumon K\i n\N«a'\ 

On Mar. 17, 15)47, J(»hn J. Medhiy, former U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of War,' took olliee as the ii<‘W 
presulenl of the Bank; and Ii(i]>t*rt li. (lamer, 
Jornu'r liiameial viei’-presidcMil of Ceneral Koods 
Oorporation, heeaim* its viei* president and f^jc'iieral 
inaramiT. 'I'Ik* Man;i^*;<Mnent i.s respousihle (o a 
hoard of M K.xeenlive Directors chosen hy tlic' 
inemher nations; linal authority is vested ill the 
J[h'mk^s* Board nl (aoeincit:;, eonsistinji' of tin? hi^jh- 
est imaneial ollieial ei eacli meniher nation. 

As of Nov. 15, li)4S, the Bank had approvtal 
loans loialin^f $525 million to the follow in hor- 
rowers: ,1'Vmieo, The Ni’tljcrlands, Denmark. !ai.v 
(‘inhonr^c, (Iliile, and four Ie;ulim^ DuN’h sliippiuj^ 
eonipaiiie.s. It was eotidiieliinj active l(»an diseus- 
sions eoiU'iTniinj other prodm'live priijeets in some 
20 meniher e<)mitrie.s, For tin* fisi'al yi^ar entlcd 
June BO, 104cS, lh<‘ Bank reported a net e.xeess of 
income ONer <,*xp(‘nses of appn>\im.itc*lv $! million, 
neadcpiarters: ^1818 II St. NW, 25, 

D.U. 'Flu* Bank’s Mark<?luij^ J:)eparlmcnt ha.s oilices 
at 33 Liberty St., New York 5, N.Y, 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO), 'i’his orjjfanizalion came into hi'inj? on Apr. 
4> 1947, when the r<?(iiu‘n‘<l mnnher of states 
(20) liad ratifi(‘d the Clonvention on JntiTiiatioual 
Civil Aviation. 'Fhe lOAO replaei‘d the? Brovi- 
sioiuil International Aviation On' toii'/atkiii 

(BK3AO), whieh had I )e(‘ii operating siiu-i* Jmie (i, 
1045. Both KIAO and PKIAO derive lh<‘ir jiowers 
from af'reeuieiits drawn tip hy tlie Conferenee on 
Iiilenialii)ii:il Civil Aviation h<‘ld at ChioajLCo, No- 
vcmljer-DceenuHT, 1944. J^’ifly-ono natiojis were 
moHihiirs of the ICAO on Nov. i, 1948. 

'J’hc dtilies and olijeetives of ICAO are siminufd 
up m the Preamblo to the Convent ion. as follows: 
to insure that “international eivil mialion muy Im 
doveloi)(‘d in a safe and orderly manner and* that 
international air transport .serviees may hi? eslah- 
Jish<?d on Iho basis of eipialiiy of onportiniity and 
operatt‘d soundly and (‘eonoinii'ally.'^ The x')rincipal 


OH'ans of the ICAO ,ue the* \v:emhly, ccniiposed of 
all luemlwT slates, whit-h meets antui.dlv; (Ik* Oonn" 
eil, eompriscsl c4 ;'I memlM i* u.itunis eleettsl by tho 
A.s.seinhlv. wliieh mee t*, t cwctunji itisl) , ;md tin* Sce- 
relariai. whieh is in nnteil .<ii < luead internatioual 
basis. 'Fhere are fi\<‘ '.pn i.d hedin. wliieh are sub- 
.sidiarv tc» the (‘<»mfeil: \ir \aM'‘.,tfimi CommiityJ 
Ail 'Fiansport. I.c*:’.?!. h»int Siippeit ni Air Naviiral 
lion Sersiet‘s. and < 'nmmittee?:. 

Undca* tin* (iTius n{ an .i»',ie. meni approved by 
the iliiilc'd Nalmns ta nei i[ mhiv nu Dei\ l/ 
19 IB. .imi Bn the k'n -t V'.'.cmI.h nf (J,<. (utynia- 
fional Civil Vviatum t>t*Mm itiun on \|;jy iJj* 
B)1T, IC\(> is a Spec i.di/ed \t',ene\ rel.atc-d to the 
United Nations. 

Principal OtOcKiU; l*ie*adc tif c4 the Conurjl. 
vv:ird W.unei; Seetelaiv Cenei.d. Mlierl Hopi'r 
Di‘putv SeeretaiN (ieuei.d. \. 11. \1» < loiuh; .\ssist- 
aiil to Fiesidimt. M. 11. Ile.vne.; I'\tc*mal (tc»la, 
timi.s DlHeer. !•!. It, M.ulm; I’lihhe Inh'iui.itiMU ()f. 
iic‘er. li, A. Di.ijut. .Xcldii'.*,; Dommijni S((uare 
BiiildimC, Montn-.d, ( ‘.m.ida 

Omstcifulitm Evnnti of 104U. Dtinoo )*)|,S fluj 
I(k\(> Counc'il .ippicued the ilr,| oi a s(*ri<'.'! 
ul hiteni.ilion.d Stand. ml*, .md lteeiimm«*ndt*d Braa- 
tiee?i to j[»nide the ecunlnet ol intern. tfjou.d civil aiv 
transport. ’Fhe St.md.ml*. ueje no the liceusiuji 
of a\iation per.onml, on aeitMi.mhe.d map.s and 
chart?;, ride?; ol tin* air. dnoenaon.il pi'aclice.s, 
ineteorolmpcal uule*;. .onl opei itmo nt .‘ielieiliilcii 
intern.it toti.d aireialt. )mp)« nu utatioii of tliesc 
j;(;indaids will he an inmoit.mt stc’p toward (he 
aeliiev f*ment o( world wide* umlieation of practices 
and t)roec*ilm<**. in inteinatmn.d i n il ;i\i.ituin, otu? 
of the prioi ipal ohiV«*tiv«'*. o( It ’ 

.Another major event dinin'* 19 18 was the (*ou- 
elusioii oi an .n*i'eemcnt hclween tin* (awernmerit 
ol h'eiattd and It !AD loi tin* intt'inationa) financing 
of ;iir n;i\ it>;itic»u l.n*iHti«‘*. in h*claml needc*d for 
the .sale ;in<! eilieienl opc‘i.ition oi air transport 
ai'ros.s* the North .Atlantie <h»Mn 

*I he ,IC.*\0 Second A.s,*u*mhK w.c; Iield in Ceneva 
in Jum* and Bey, ion, d Air Navie.ation \h*elinf's* 
were held in May (i(»r tlu* FmopiMu Medilerra- 
n<‘au rep, ion and tlie N'oitli Atlantic rey.ion, in 
I*;iris) in July (for the Noitli I'aeitii* ret'inn, in 
Seattle) and in \o\<*mlu*r ttor the South-Mast 
A?iia rei'ion. in New I)i*Ilu). 

nead«piartt*rs: Noitli Am<*ri«‘.ni Dliice, Dominion 
Sipiare Bnildiiip, Montreal, F.O., C;m;tda. Mnro- 
pe;m ami African Dlfiee: (it) hi*: Avenue d’leiui, 
Fan\ Hie, Kram*e. Miildle Isast (>lli«*e: It) Sharia 
liOti.iIIali \p|, 7, /amialek. <I.iito, Kyvpt, Mar Ma,st 
and I’.ieilie Oiliei*; .522 Little Collins S(rei*t, Mel- 
honrne, Airstrulia. Soutii .Animican Olliee; Ap;irtado 
08(), Lima, Pern. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, Omcii of. An Olliet* of tlie 
United States 'Freasnrv Department, e.stahlished 
July 15, 1947, hy 5 reasnrv Df'p.iitmfiit Order 8(1, 
of July 10, 19‘f7, whieh ahohshetl flu* Di\isiou of 
Monetary Be.Si‘ar<*Ii in the Oilii'c of the Secretary 
ami Iriin.sf erred all its fmietiom;, dntie.s. and iier- 
.somiel, as well as tho.se of the Foreign Funds Con- 
trol, to die new Ofliee. 'Fhe Olliee ol InlenialioiKil 
Kinunee, throupli its Duei*ior. is n-pnic.ihlc for 
advisimi; and us.si.stinp the Si*eie(ar> ol the '!re;is- 
ury in the lormulatiun and eveeniion of policies 
and pro^;r:<m,s relaliiip to the international fimiueial 
am monetary iield. Aetiu^^ Dirvetor; Ceor^w II. 
Wi Ills'. 

INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION and EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE (Oil and OEX). The .ip.vih ies witliin lllCi 
U.S. JVpartiiient of Stale wlui*;i- Imufion is “to 
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promote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries/* Oil carries out infor- 
mation activities for this purpose by means of 
short-wave radio, press, and motion pictures. OEX 
performs the educational and cultural functions 
through overseas libraries of the United States 
Government, exchange-of-persons programs with 
other countries, projects involving scientific and 
cultural cooperation with other governments, and 
related activities. 

^ These programs received legislative authoriza- 
tion on Jan. 27, 1948, with passage of the Smith- 
Mundt Act by me 80th Congress. This Act and its 
subsequent appropriation made possible an ex- 
pansion of existing facilities and permitted the re- 
sumption of several functions suspended during the 
previous year of 1947 as a result of inadequate ap- 
propriations. 

U.S. Government radio broadcasts were carried 
on 24 program hours a day to Europe, the Far East 
and Latin America over 36 short-wave transmitters 
to an audience estimated at 30 million. Some 800 
16-millimeter projectors and 40 mobile units were 
operated abroad to insure maximum distribution 
of motion pictures, which are seen by an estimated 
900 million persons a month. Most of the films are 
made by private organizations and adapted to over- 
seas use by Oil, which also prepares short film 
subjects, documentaries, and newsreels. Daily news 
and feature material for overseas publication was 
supplemented during 1948 by several additional 
regional services as well as an expanded flow of 
photographic material. The Russian-language Arne- 
rika, published by this agency, continued to prove 
popular in the Soviet Union, where 50,000 copies 
were sold each month. 

Cultural activities, including the maintenance of 
libraries and exchange of persons with other na- 
tions, were similarly expanded. Sixty-two libraries 
had been established abroad as of December, 1948, 
with 21 additional libraries being proposed by 
June, 1949. In Latin America 28 cultural centers 
received asistance, as did 270 American-sponsored 
schools providing American-type elementary and 
secondary education. The exchange of students, 
scholars and technicians has been continued in 
Latin America, and has been authorized for other 
parts of the world by the Smitli-Mundt Act and 
Fulbright Act of the 79th Congress. In conjunction 
with foreign governments and 25 technical bureaus 
within ten agencies of the U.S. Government, co- 
operative exchange projects have been carrried on 
with other countries in scientific and technical 
fields such as agricultural development, public 
health, geolomcal and mineral investigations, and 
labor and safety standards. 

The Government continued during 1948 to seek 
the widest participation of private agencies in in- 
ternational information and education. More than 
500 American organizations now engage in some 
form of international education activity. 

George V. Allen, a career diplomat, was appoint- 
ed to direct these activities as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. Lloyd Lehrbas is Direc- 
tor of the Office of International Information; Wil- 
liam C. Johnstone, Jr. is Director of the Office of 
Educational Exchange. Division chiefs include 
Charles W. Thayer, International Broadcasting Di- 
vision; Herbert T. Edwards, International Motion 
Pictures Division; Jack C. McDermott, Interna- 
tional Press and Publications Division; Francis J. 
Colligan, Acting Chief, Division of Exchange of 
Persons; and L. S. Morris, Acting Chief, Division 
of Libraries and Institutes. Haldore Hanson directs 
the program of scientific and technical cooperation. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO). An as- 
sociation of 60 nations financed by governments 
and democratically controlled by go\'emment, la- 
bor, and management representatives. The LLO*s 
constitution was a part of the treaties of peace after 
the first World War. Established in 1919, it func- 
tioned in the interwar period as an autonomous as- 
sociate of the League of Nations. The ILO is now 
a specialized agency of the United Nations under 
an agreement approved by the International Labor 
Conference in September, 1946, and by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in December, 
1946. The purposes of the Organization are set 
forth in its constitution, the preamble of which 
states that “lasting peace can be established only 
if it is based on social justice.” 

In order to achieve the objectives outlined in 
its constitution and in the declaration, the ILO 
seeks by international action to improve labor 
conditions, raise labor standards and promote eco- 
nomic and social stability. It brings together repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 2 r.vcrr.mer.ts 
to formulate minimum labor stjudi-jas. T'.ise 
standards are embodied in special treaties which 
are called International Labor Conventions and in 
Recommendations. The conventions, which re- 
quire a two-thirds majority for adoption by the 
conference, are submitted to member countries for 
ratification. They cover a wide range of subjects 
including: hours of work, minimum age for em- 
ployment, workmen s compensation, worldng condi- 
tions of women and young workers, social insurance, 
social standards in non-metropolitan territories, va- 
cations with pay, industrial safety, statistics, mari- 
time employment, and migration. As of December, 
1948, a total of 90 conventions and 83 recom- 
mendations have been adopted. More than 1,000 
individual ratifications have been registered on the 
conventions by member governments. Under the 
obligations imposed by the ILO’s constitution, 
member governments are required to bring con- 
ventions adopted by the conference to the atten- 
tion of their national legislatures. If ratified, the 
government assumes an obligation to bring its 
tegislation into line with the provisions of the con- 
vention and to report annuafly to the ILO on the 
measures taken. Recommendations adopted by the 
conference are submitted to the national legisla- 
tures for information and guidance. 

The International Labor Conference at which 
these conventions are adopted meets annually. 
Among the duties of the delegates is the election 
at tiuree-year intervals of the go\ ernii^.g body, which 
is made up of 16 government, 8 management, and 
8 labor representatives. The governing body selects 
items for me agenda of the conference, appoints the 
director-generfl, supervises the work of the ILO 
and of its various committees and commissions. 
Chairman of the Governing Body: Shamaldharee 
Lall, Secretary of the Ministry of Labor in India. 
Employer Vice Chairman; Sir John Forbes Watson 
of the United Kingdom. Worker Vice Chairman: 
Leon Jouhoux of France. 

The third part of the Organization’s machinery is 
the International Labor Office. It acts as die per- 
manent secretariat of the Organization, prepares 
reports for ^e conference, issues publications, and 
lends technical assistance to member governments. 
Director General: David A. Morse. Headquarters 
of the International Labor Office: Geneva, Switz- 
erland. 

The 1948 International Labor Conference held 
in San Francisco in June adopted four conventions 
covering freedom of association, employment serv- 
ice organizatio3as, and two revisions of conventions 
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pussoci by <‘jirli(*r W'ssuuis of llu* o(»nf<‘mif«‘ on 
work of \voni<*n an<I yonnjL' imtsohs. 'I'ln* 
(’onfcTcau'o also iipt)rovt*cl a foniial lloftaiunomla* 
lion (losipu'd to supplcancnl provLsuais of tin* oiai- 
vonlion on rnip]oym<*ut s<T\i(’(*s. II ajjfrood that at 
next yoars oonb'roiK'o <‘onsid<Tation sluadd lu‘ 
givoii to international nunimuni slan<lar<ls jijovrru- 
ing (I) vocational j^uidanot', (2) labor olaiis<*.s 
ill public rontraols, (f5) tfio full and protnpt pay- 
ment of woiIm'is' \vaK<*Ni and (d) llu^ application 
of llio principles of tlie ri.i'bt lo orj»ani'/(‘, 

Durinjy lUdeS olbor iinnortant 11. () im'cdii^ts, b**- 
sid(; the ("onb'rciuH' ana rej-ndar inoidinjts <« the 
Coverninj^ body inelnd<’d: Industrifd < lonunitti’es 
on ('lu'tnieuls, bidrohann ProdiK'lion and U(dhnit.t% 
and 'J'(‘xliles; tin* Joint Marilina' Clonnnission; tlu' 
rerinaiuait Migration ( lotnniillet*; lln» Preparatoiy 
Tcielinieal (lonfen’iur on Sabdy in haetories; an<I 
tlio rr('|*araloi\ (I(»nl‘erene<‘ on I^abor Inspection in 
Asian (;otnilri(*s at Kandy, (Jeyhai. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. d’Iu‘ Iniernaf ional 
MoiK'tary b'und was <‘slablish<‘d in aet'ordance with 
ArticU*s of A}n'<'cnuail adopl<*d by repr<‘sciita(tvcs 
of 4*1 j^overniniMits at tin* Unitt*([ Nations Mone- 
tary and Kinuncial (lonfcrence, Hndton Woods, 
N.II. in July, IlMd-. 'The Artades of Aj^rotaniail <*aine 
into forct' on 27, 1915, an<l at tin* time of the 
first ni<'<‘lin.ir of tiu; I'Acenlive I)in‘<'lors on M.iy t>, 
19 If), .‘mS sij'.nalon eountii<'S ha<l b<*eoine meinh<‘rs. 
Snb.se(,mciillv. .*> inon* orijp’nal .signatories of tli<‘ 
bn'lton Woods A?tre<'ni<‘nl alst) Ix'caine nnnnh<‘rs. 
and fi oiluTS, inakiiijr a total luenda'rslnp today of 
47. 

Tlu* nmtn purposiss of tijc Knud, as ,s<‘l out in 
iho Artieh'S of AKreemenl, are; (1) to proinot<‘ 
inl<*rnational monelarv eo(jp(*ralion thr<»n|i'h a p<‘r» 
nmiUMil institution which provUh's inachhu’ry for 
eon.sultation an<1 collaboration on iittc^naitonal 
inouidary ijroblenis, and, mon‘ sp<‘ci(leally, (2) to 
promote <‘xchan||rc stability and avoid etMnp<*lili\e 
dxchanjLft' depreciation, (d) to assist in the esltdi- 
Iishni(*nl of a nndlilatcral system of paynuaits in 
n\sp(U*l to current transaidions, which means the 
ev(*nlual elimination of n'strietions on the makinji^ 
of payments and transfers f(»r eurnml inleruational 
Iransaelions and the avoidane<* of diseriminatory 
enrnau'y arranjjr<‘inenls or nmltiph* enrrem’y prae- 
liee.s, ami (d) lo p<*rmil meinlxTS, nuder apjiropri- 
ato eondilioiw, to u.sc* llu! resotir<‘(‘s of llu* Kund 
with a view lo sIioiU-mIjm: the duration and les- 
soning tlu‘. <l(‘gree of any dis<!<piilil)rium whu‘h may 
from limo lo linu^ arise in their balantfo,s of pay- 
inorits. 

The Fund obtains its resonrt.*(‘.s from I ho pay- 
ment by membi‘rs of (luotas, tlu* size of wliieh was 
agreed for original memb<T.s at bretloa Woods. 
Eiudi mcmlxjr pays in gold eilluT 25 pen‘<*nt of 
its cniola or 10 Jun-cimt of the nu*rn!)<*r's lud ollieial 
holdings of gold and U.S\ dollar.s% whicluwer is 
the smaller, and the nimainder of its fp.iota in its 
own tMirrcncy. Tlus aggri^gato of nu'inbers’ (piolas 
as of Nov. so, 1948, wa.s* (upnvalont to $iS,().'ld mil- 
lion. Total subscriptions paid as of that date 
anioimtccl to the Ofpih-ah'nl of $6,852.8 million, of 
which $1,398 million wtis held hy Llio Fund in 
gold. The rights of members, afu*,r paynnjnt of their 
sjibscriptioiis, to obtain foreign c^xcliango front the 
Fund are also detorminod by refcsrence to their 
quotas. 

^ Members arc under an obligation, onee the for- 
eign exchange valiies of tlioir eurrcncics have boon 
agreed witli the Fund, to make no change in tbi'ir 
exch^gc rates without consultation witli tlte Fund. 
Tile Fund, however, is not entitled to object if the 


prt)pnsed dee*, net r%ee4 tl K) pcrt'cnt of the 

original par \ahie. A'pveri par \ahies W(*r(‘ un- 
nenneed^ *»n Dee. bS, ItMb, b»r .*U‘ nu'nibors, to 
\\hi(’h 7 etlu'ts liave . pi. - miIv bt*en lidded 
1'ntal evli.iny.e li.ms.ielmns of the Fund ri'portcd 
Ihnmgli Nov. :»(), i*.M7, were tin* foimalcnr nf 
.$918.9 millieu. 

()l llie II K\ei*ufi\e Dirritins of flu* Fund, 5 
vepres<*nl the meml«af; \\ilh tin* Ingest (inotlis; 
Unil<‘d .Slates. Pnileti Kine.dom. ( Ihina, Franco 
and India. 'Hie Miline. po\\t*r of tlie I'Neeulivo Di- 
rec’lors is ;ippro\imateIv i-ifi...iiinii.il *(i tin* quoUis 
of tin* meinh<*f or mend'‘ : ■ ul.«-ni ilx-j re])rt\si‘nt. 
'rile Ihiiled St, ales i'\reuli\e Dneet«»r 'i,s therefore 
<*nlille<l lo e.iNl .SO.h'i prnent it! the total vol(*s of 
tin* K^^‘e^li^e Diieetois. b.iseil on a Unit(*d States 
qiiol.i ol $2.7o() mtlliou. 

<!amille (aitl, foinn'i Ministr-r of Finaneo of 
Ih‘l''ium. j*j Man le.ing Dne» tor it{ th(* Fund, and 
( .'h.iirm.in ol the F\eeiiti\e I )nf»'tors. OtluT oliicers 
inehide M, II. Faisons. Dueetnr of <)peratii)n.s; 
K. M. bf'raslein, Direetor of Itese.iivli, Aiulre Van 
(l.mipeiihimt. (’liiej ( amnsel; ( !. \I. I 'owell, ( loinp- 
litillei .Old <4»e, Secret, in. Andrew N. Ov- 

erby, United St, ties Is\e<‘nlivc Diiecitir, has hoen 
nmiHxI Depntv .Man.igiug Director and will assninc 
thal post at a dale- not yet lived. 

VVliile vvoilviiig relations with tlx* United Natimis 
arc* <*lo.se. the Fund, as an org..mi/alum, is indo- 
pi'iulent of tin* Uiiitf*(l N.ilions. Ui ae.iei'nienl, 
.setting torlli the* basis of the workne* iclalionsliips 
with tin* Unile*d Natiems b,is been .ipnioved l»v llic 
boaid of (Joveniors of the* hnnel and hy the CJen- 
er.d /\s.se*tiilily of tin* Uniteal Nalitms, lleadiinur- 
te*r.s: 1818 it St., N.W. W a.sliiny.ton 6, D.(J. 

INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION (IRO). 'fhe 
lnt<*rnation:d be*bev'e C hgani/ation is a non-per- 
nuuH*n( •.pe*ei:ili (d ;ige*uev of tin* Unil(‘d NaliouvS, 
It eaine into beiie* em Aug, 29, 1948, when the 
eoastitulioiial reipnn'nn*nts Im' its olIu*ial e*xisluncc 
\y(‘re fidlilled. Hatiliealiein of tlu* ( lonsliluliim by 
fifle<*n meinlu'r nations of tin* Unitesl NiUitms, 
wlni.se (’onlriI>ulitm.s tot{dt‘eI at h*a.st 7.5 per(*ent of 
its lirst ve‘ar'.s eiperaliemal bnelg<*l (as oj)post*d to its 
pnre'lv .lelmmistr.ilo r biidi'i l) had heen r<‘(inlred. 

Hefeire* IHO c’aine into ollie'ial esiste'iu'e, its ftme- 
Ihms were* earrietl eui by a l*i'e*parale»rv CIonuMi.s.sion 
(bCHHO) vvhieh assmin'el on July I, 19*17, the 
inne’tions iirevuinsly e‘.\ere'ise*<l bv it:* |»reiir<.-e.s.sor 
ejrf'.amValinn.s the* Unili’d Nations He*lief e-iad Ko- 
Ii.ibilit.Uion Admim\ti.iliini ami tlu* Inlergovcrn- 
meiital (.’onuniltee* on IU‘fip'ee‘s. 

Summary of OporoKons. UndeT llu* le*nns of its 
Ooii.slilnlion HU> is n-Jii.m.silde lor the oaro of 
approximate *ly 1,690,000 reimvt'S; appro.xiineitcly 
5.50,000 of iluvst,* are pre*\vur refngee.s who,tdtliongn 
they have not ae<|uir<*tl new nationality, are more 
or hvs’s inl(*graU‘d in tiu'ir t)n*se*nt <*onntne*.s’ of rasi- 
dciu’c, I’lu^ remainder are victims of tlu* Soeoud 
World War, tlu* vast nmjorily of whom arc in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

In earrying out its r«*spon.siliiliti(‘S lo tluvse refu- 
gt*cs, THC) providers food, shelter, and other care 
for tho.se who are nnabU* lo maintain llu*insclves. 
On Sept 30, 1948, there wen* 61)9,815 persons re- 
ceiving some form of a.s.sistanee from lUO, dlhcr 
in one of the more, than 600 installations main- 
tained in Cennany, Austria, Ilalv, the MiiMh* East, 
the Far East, or outside of tlu‘.s<* installations. 

In addition to providing minimiun snlwistcncc 
nc^cessities to lliose persons requiring such as.sist- 
ance, IHO is ro.sr)onsil)!e. for <*nconraging the re- 
patriation of all those wlto wish to return to tlicir 
countries of origin. During the period July 1, 1947, 
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to Oct. 31, 1948, a total of 58,093 persons returned 
to their homelands with the assistance of IRO. 

For refugees having valid reasons against re- 
patriation, IRO makes arrangements for their re- 
settlement in new countries. As of Oct. 31, 1948, 
a total of 276,650 persons had been resettled in 
more than 70 countries on five continents. In order 
to carry out its resettlement program, IRO main- 
tains a fleet of ships operated on a charter basis to 
transport refugees to such overseas destinations as 
Canada, Australia, various South American coun- 
tries, and the United States. 

IRO also provides legal protection and assistance 
to refugees and displaced persons to whom the 
protection of their countries of former nationality 
or residence is not available. 

Members. The following governments have signed 
the IRO Constitution and are full members: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, France, Guatemda, Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. The following 
governments have signed the IRO Constitution but 
have not completed ratification (their representa- 
tives are present at IRO meetings as observers): 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Honduras, Liberia, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Philippines. 

Officers. Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Jean Desy (Canada). The Director General of IRO 
is William Hallam Tuck (U.S.A.); Deputy Direc- 
tor General, Sir Arthur Rucker (U.K.); Assistant 
Director Generals, Myer Cohen (U.S.A.), Pierre 
Jacobsen (France), Dr. Petrus N. M. Koolen 
(Netherlands). Headquarters: Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU). 

Created in 1934 by a merger of the International 
Telegraph Union, established in Paris in 1865, and 
the International Radiotelegraph Union, formed in 
Berlin in 1906. It was at first governed by the Ma- 
drid Convention, signed in 1932, but on Jan. 1, 
1949, the Madrid Convention will be replaced by 
that of Atlantic City, N.J., signed on Oct. 2, 1947. 

The purpose of the Union is to insure effective 
telecommunication, and the texts of regulations 
pertaining to the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio have been annexed to the Convention of the 
Union. Telegraph conferences have been convened 
by the Union in: Paris (1865), Vienna (1868), 
Rome (1872), St. Petersburg (1875), London 
(1879), Berlin (1885), Paris (1890), Budapest 
(1896), London (1903), Lisbon (1908), Paris 
(1925), Brussels (1928), Madrid (1932), and 
Cairo (1938). Radiotelegraph conferences have 
been held in: Berlin (1906), London (1912), 
Washington (1927), Madrid (1932), Cairo 
(1938), and Atlantic City (1947). 

Relationship to the United Nations. Under an agree- 
ment reached in 1947 between the UN and the 
International Telecommunication Union, the UN 
(in consideration of Article 57 of its Charter) recog- 
nizes ITU as a specialized agency responsible for 
certain actions. Ihe agreement provides for recip- 
rocal representation in the meetings of both organi- 
zations, and determines means for the exchange of 
information and documents, the assistance that the 
Union agrees to give to the UN, and the relations 
of the Union with the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Annex 1 to the Atlaintic City Convention lists 78 
countries or groups of territories as full members 
of the Union, upon signature and ratification of, or 
accession to, the Convention. Upon the fu l fi lm ent 
of certain conditions, four other coxmtries or groups 


of territories may become members. The Conven- 
tion provides for extension of this list under certain 
conditions, and for associate members. 

For 1949, Chairman of the Administrative Coun- 
cil, Professor Paul Kouzmitch Akoulchine (U.S.S.R.); 
Secretary General, Dr. Franz v. Ernst (Switzer- 
land); Assistant Secretaries General, L6on Mulatier 
(France) and Comm. Gerald C. (iross (U.S.A.); 
Chairman of International Frequency Registration 
Board (I.F.R.B) and of Provisional Frequency 
Board (P.F.B.), Sidney H. Witt (Australia); Di- 
rector of International Telephone Consultative 
Committee (C.C.I.F.), Georges Valensi (France); 
Director and Vice Directors of International Radio 
Consultative Committee (C.C.I.R,), Balt, van der 
Pol (Netherlands) and L. W. Hayes ( United King- 
dom). Headquarters: Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switz- 
erland. 

Outstanding events in 1948: Administrative 
Council of ihe Union ( Geneva, January 2()-Febru- 
ary 11 and September l-October 3); VI Meeting 
of the International Telegraph Consultative Com- 
mittee (C.C.I.T.) (Brussels, May 11-27); V Meet- 
ing of the C.C.I.R. (Stockholm, July 12-31); Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Conference ( Copenhagen, June 
25-September 15); Maritime Regional Radio Con- 
ference (Copenhagen, June 2S-September 17); 
International Hi^ Frequency Broadcasting Con- 
ference (Mexico City, October 22-); International 
A dminis trative Aeronautical Radio Conference 
(Geneva, May 15-September 25); Provisional Fre- 
quency Board (Janua^ 15- ). 

The following meetings are scheduled for 1949: 
Administrative Council (Geneva, August 15); Ex- 
traordinary Meeting of C.C.I.T. for election of the 
Director, May or June; XV Meeting of the C.C.I.F. 
(Paris, June 7); International Administrative Tele- 
graph and Telephone Conference (Paris, May 17); 
Region 1 Administrative Radio Conference (Ge- 
neva, May 18); Region 2 Administrative Radio 
Conference (February 15); Region 3 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference (Geneva, May 18); Special 
Administrative Radio Conference for the approval 
of the new frequency list (Geneva, October 17); 
International Administrative Aeronautical Radio 
Conference (Geneva, July 31); Special Adminis- 
trative Conference for the North-East Atlantic 
(Loran Conference; Geneva, January 17). 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION (ITO). This 
organization will come into being when the Ha- 
vana Charter for an Internationa Trade Organi- 
zation has been accepted (by Sept. 30, 1949) by 
20 governments. At the end of 1948, the Charter 
had been accepted by Australia, on condition that 
it is accepted by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The Charter will, it is expected, be con- 
sidered by many countries .including the United 
States during the first half of 1949. The Havana 
Charter was completed on Mar. 24, 1948, when 
after four months of intensive labor, it was si^ed 
by 54 countries. The Charter, with its 106 articles 
covering every aspect of international trade rela- 
tions, will be administered by ITO. Meanwhile, 
the ITO Interim Commission, established at Ge- 
neva, is preparing for the first ITO Conference. 
The Commission held its first meeting at Havana 
and elected an 18-member Executive Committee 
to which it delegated its powers. The ICITO wiU 
go out of existence when ITO is created. 

The ITO will be a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, having close relations in particular 
with the International Monetary Fund and the 
Food and Agricultural Organization. A permanent 
site will be selected at its first Conference. 
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Tlic Tliivima C’liiirti'r is cliroclcil riot Duly towards 
the n'cluotion of Iraclc barriers and ibc imwonlion 
or soUlonK'nl of trado clisi)tiU'S; il alsci aims towards 
proinotinjjr oconoinio <U‘\('loi>im'nl. in 

cconoinicully baokwarcl (‘onntri<*s* ft c'(»di(u’s For 
tlu^ first liino a very \vid(‘ raiij'e of enstoins and 
olhor connnereiul practices; il inak('S the first at- 
tack on inUTnalional earti*ls wbieli restrict trade; 
and it provides controls ov(*r the use of inltTjjov- 
ornin<*nfal eonnnodily a^re<‘menls. 

Officers: Chairman of ICTPO, Max Snt‘l<'ns 
ghim); Clminnan of Mxcentive Connnittee, 
Dana Wil^ross (("anada); F,xeentiv(‘ S<H‘retar>\ 
Krie Wyndham VVhit<\ ()nislandinf^ cv(*nl of lOdS 
was lh(^ completion of tin' ll:i\aiM CharttT. Of 
parallel importance was tbecomph'tion- at tlnMaal 
of 19*17 — of tariff lU'j^olialums, (’oviTinjj; tw'o*tliirds 
of llu‘ world’s imports and t‘xnorls. In* cotin- 
tries. Tlu‘se w(‘r(* incorporattm in a nmIli)al<Ta1 
trade tn’Uly known as tin* (k'ln'ral Ajp^'ement on 
Tariffs and 'IVade. Ity Jum* SO, liMH, iZii of tin* iid 
conntri(‘s had bronjuflil the (haieral Ajn'eenu'ut into 
offet't within the limits of the <‘xisliny, ley.islation 
of eaeh. 

Apart from tin* eonchitlinj’j sla|!'(‘s of tin* Havana 
(k)nl‘(T(*n(‘<‘, the Interim Commission of I'l'O has 
mt^l on<*e at Havana, and tin* lsxe{*nti\(* Committee 
has met lwi(!<’, at Havana and Ceiu'\a r<‘sp(*etiv<*ly. 
The eontra(‘linj( parlies to tin* (Jein'ra! Ayrecnn'iil 
have also nn'l t\vie<*, at Havana ami Ceneva ri*sp(*<'- 
tivt'ly, A ftirlh(*r st*ri(*s of tariff nej.»nliatnms, sptm- 
sored by tiu* eotitraeliiiji parli<!S, will «:pen at 
Ann('(*y, I'Vanci^ in April HMO. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (ICC). An itnl<»- 
p<*ndi‘nl‘ establishnu'nl of lln^ U.S. CJoverument em- 
power<*d to rejiuhib*, in tin* public in(<*resl, com- 
mon c‘arri(TS t^nj'ai^ed in transportation in intcrstiUe 
eoinm(*reep (I’or <h la:Is, s<’<‘ Yuaii Hook for il)dO, ) 
Part IV of the Inl<‘rstal(* (;oinmeiv<* Act, apprtwed 
May Ki, 1942, ei»nlerretl tipon the (kmnnissitm 
jnrisdic*lion over fn^ijdd forwarders. (Jbuinnan; 
(Jluirles I). Mabaflie. 

IOWA. A west north central Sial<*. Ar(‘a: ^(1,280 .srp 
mi. I^optilution; (July 1, HM8) 2,()25,0()0, eom- 
par<‘d w'ilh ( 1940 c*ensus) 2,r)88,2()8. Chit*f eily: 
Dc\s Moines ((‘apital), ir>9,819 inhabitants hi 
1940. Sec A<;m(;oi;runK, Koucation, Minkuaus 
AND Mi:tai.s, Senoons, Univkusitiks and Coi.- 
LKOHS, VlTAf. S'PA'nSTUJS. 

Finonco. For the fiscal y(*ar ended June 80, 1047, 
total revenmt amotmt(*d to $ir):b8 i:i,()0(); total ox- 
pendi lur(‘, $1 82,05 1 ,000, 

Eloctionf. The 10 (‘Icetoral votes, which went for 
Dew(y in 1944, W(^rc Trinnarrs in 1948. Truman 
received a majority of about 20,000 ov(*r Dewey 
and Wallace. In llu* Scmalorial race, Democrat 
Guy M. Cillelto deh^ated in<aimb(mt Geor«<^ A. 
Wilson, but all 8 CDujiressional seals r<‘mainc*d Ue- 
publiean. (kmtrol of the Slal<' Kov<*nmu'nt re- 
mained Hopublican, with tln^ eh'clion of William S. 
Beardsley as Govc^rnor, and llic: followinj^ ofliccrs; 
Lieutenant CJovenior — ICc'mn'lb A. Kvaiis; Seenj- 
tary of Stale— ■Melvin D, Svnhorsl; Allorm^y CJcn- 
eral— Robert L. Larson; 4’reasurtT — ]. M. (Jrhnes; 
Auditor— Chet B. Akers; Superiiil<*iidenl of Public 
Instruction — ^Jessie M. Parker. TIui voler.s also ap- 
proved an $85 million bond issue for veterans' 
bonuses. 

Offieerf, 1948. Governor, Robert D. Blue; Lieut. 
Governor, K. A. Evans; Secretary of State, Rollo 
H. B^rffesoii; Attorney General, Robert L, Larson; 
State Tniasurcr, J. M. Grimes; Stat<^ Auditor, C. B. 
Akers; State Comptroller, R. K. Johnson. 


IRAN 

IRAN (Porsia). An <*inpire ill ••*Mnlb\ve*jifrn Asia, be- 
lw(*eu llie Caspian Se.i on the norih iind llieVer- 
sian (Julf on the south. Ar<*,i; (*28 ,(100 square milos. 

Population, Ni> eeinpli-ft* erUMis lias t*vtT hecii 
lakt'ii; (‘.slimali'S ol liir ini •! pnpulation vary from 
in to 18 millieii. Of tia'se ,snm<* 18 million arc 
classed as rural and inehuh* from Ui 5 million 
nomads. <’ln'<'f cities (with p<»pnIalion estimated) • 
Teln'ran ('rehran) (I8.1,rj;;;\ ‘Pabri/ 218,5*12, Isfa- 
han 201.598, M<*slu*d I7f>,47i, Sbira/. 192 023 
U<‘shl 121, (i25, Abadan 110,000, ;m<l Hamudan 
108.871. 

Education. 'I'iu* (slneational system of llu* country 
was dni.slieallv r(*lorme<l dnrin/'; llm mod<*rniy:iim 
<*ra of Bi7a I’.ihl.ui. In lO.'VS then* w<‘rc 8,881 
schools, a lijtute vvlji<-h duriii*!: leertit years lias 
undoubtedly j'rown etmsidi'iablv. A univt*rsily lias 
bc'cii set up at Telieran. In y.(*ner.d, lorei)«u si'Iiools 
have be<‘ii alisorbed into the n.itional <*(Iuealional 
.system or ha^■e lu‘<*n abandoned. Most Persians are 
Mo.sh'tns of tin* Slii*i sect, :*serpl for .sonic 850,000 
Snunis. 'I'liere aie .small eomnmnitn*;: of J^irsees, 
Jews, .Avnu'nians, Nt‘*.lorians. B.iliaists, and olii<*rs. 

Production. By and larjv Iran is a barren eonnliy 
abotnulinj» in vasi d<'f.«*r('i .nul slepp<‘s wlu're only 
a spars<! nomadii* popnl.iliou can obtain snstenaiUM*. 
Yet inueli ol its soil Is lei tile anti only awaits irri- 
gation. l)<*spilt* llu'se eondititMi.s h.ui produces a 
wide variety tif ^oaius. fruits, anti liN <*.sttH*k. Ksll- 
matt'tl >ii‘ltls ol tilt* pnu(‘ipal .eu ietillin.d protluels 
(1947* 18) were (in metric tons): wheal l,9'15,lf)8, 
bailev 775,898, nuMeil rli*(* (15,000, yjnned eollon 
17,500, dat(*s 1 10,000. raisim; '.’.0.000, fau^ar 51,801, 
tobat*(*t) 17,500, and lea 0,597, 'Phi* nnmbt*r of Hve- 
.sioek is e.s(imal(*tl as: 18 million shet*]), 0.8 million 
yjoals, and 2.5 miltitiu cattle. Htn*st*s. ilonkeys, ami 
eainels alsti art* raist*d, 

Iran lonj'i has bet‘n a piineijial prodne<‘r of iho 
I>t»ppy from which opium is tlerlved. Induslrializa- 
liou ha.H alrt*ady bt*^oni in a small way with the pro- 
diu*(ion of such j’toods :i.s textiles, (*arpels, fdass, and 
.suji^ar. 

Many of tlie mineral deposils* have been only 
IKirtly tsxplored ami are larj'ely muh*V(*lt)pe.d. Oil 
i.s by far tin* most valuable inin(*ral protlut*! now 
expliiiletl ill On* t*onnlry. In sontbwt‘slt*ni Iran the 
Aiiyjd li.iiiian Oil Company Ini.s a lar^rn eonet\s'sion 
on wliieli oil is prtjdneetl, pipt'tl to refiut*ri<*s at 
Abadan on the Sliall-<*1-Arab and exported in lari?o 
ipiaiitilies. In 1947 the petrt»lt‘um onipiil of the 
Ani'It)* lianiau Oil Company w;is :'0.520,00() tons; 
in 1948 (Il months) 20,774,000 tons. 

Foroi0n Trado. Imtmrls for tlie ytsir 1947 totaled 
5,800 million rials; trxporls (im Intlinj; oil) 12,630 
million rials. The principal impurl'i an* maimfac- 
tured js'nuds, silvtwan*, and art obieels. With the 
exception of suy,ar and lea, w hieli imisl bo import- 
ed, tlu* country is si‘lf"snlli(*it*nt in food. Chief ex- 
ports are oil, (*arpel.s, ;j;nm lra‘';u*:mlli, cH’reals, rice, 
fruits, nuts, fibers, skins, ami wuol. 

Finance. Bud^i*! t?slimales (1947-48): revenue 
7,799,008,000 rials; (*xpendilnre 7,702,448,000 
rials (sliu*(‘ ,194(j the ollieial rate has btft'u 82.50 
rials e<|ual US$; free raft* as of i\'t>\ ember, 1948, 
56.07 rials equal US$), On Jam i, 1918, the total 
intornal debt amounted to 4,859 million rials. 

Transportation. 'Phe empire has 1,424 miles of 
railroads, of which the major railway liiu\ the 
Trans-Iranian Railway, runs from Ikintlar Shahpur 
on the Persian (hilf to Bandar Shah on iho Caspian 
Sou. 7’otal lenji^th of roads is about 15,000 miles, of 
which about 1,000 milva are asphalted. Four inter- 
national and two national airlines provide regular 
service between Tchoraxi and other points in the 
Middle East and I^hiropo. 
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The main ports on the Persian Gulf are Korram- 
shahr, Abadan, and Bandar Shahpur. Chief Caspian 
ports are Bandar Pahlavi, Bandar Shah, and No- 
shalir. Government-operated telegraph lines con- 
nect the large cities of Iran. There is international 
cable and wireless service and a modem broad- 
casting station. 

Defense. An American police mission has been 
reorganizing the country’s police forces. The army, 
navy, and air forces have mso been undergoing re- 
organization. The country’s territorial integrity, 
sovereignty, and political independence were guar- 
anteed by a treaty of alliance signed at Teheran by 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and Iran on Jan. 29, 
1942. 

Government. The reigning Shah is Muhammad 
Riza Pahlavi, who succeeded his father, Riza Khan 
Pahlavi, in September, 1941, when the latter was 
forced to abdicate by concerted Ar'crlo Soviet ac- 
tion. The constitution provides for .i Ni-tc'*-:' As- 
sembly, or Majlis, to be composed of two houses: 
the representatives of both to be elected by the 
people, except half of the Senate who were to be 
appointed by the Shah; the second body, however, 
has never been constituted. The Council of Min- 
isters, responsible to the Majlis, in addition to the 
Prime Minister, is composed of the ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, War, Finance, Interior, Justice, 
Education, Agriculture, Health, National Economy, 
Communications, Posts, Telephone and Telegraph, 
and Labor. 

The country is divided into ten major provinces, 
each called an ustan; these in ton are divided into 
sub-units, or shahiistan. These are administered 
by govemors-general and governors, respectively, 
each of whom is responsible to the centrd govern- 
ment and admiaisters his province through heads of 
departments appointed by the different ministries 
listed above. The result is a closely integrated cen- 
tral government. 

Events, 1948. Internal Political Developments. During 
the year Iran had three diSerent cabinets, with 
only four duplications of personnel in the three 
rosters — a rather small percentage as cabinet shuf- 
fles in the country generally go. The first govern- 
ment, which came into power in December, 1947, 
was headed by Ibrahim Haldmi who had preceded 
Ahmad Qavam a little less than two years before 
and had initiated Iran’s appeal to the Security 
Council against Soviet Russians policies in Azerbai- 
jan. 

This government did not receive a vote of confi- 
dence from the Majlis until February 26, and then 
only by 55 votes out of a total of 103, in spite of the 
fact that one of its first important oflBcial acts had 
been the abolition, on Januaiy 13, of the martial 
law which had been continuously in effect since 
August 1941. Martial law was reimposed by the 
government in the Caspian towns of Chalus, Shahi, 
and Shahsavar when local disturbances brought the 
arrest of 300 persons reported to be members of 
the Tudeh Party — ^the pro-Soviet leftist group 
which had been forced underground after the elec- 
tions of the year before. This action elicited from 
65 newspaper editors and journalists a resolution 
calling upon the Majlis to defend cMl liberties. 
Hakimi won a vote ojf confidence on this issue, but 
by June 8 was forced to resign by other pressures. 

The formation of a new government, led by Ab- 
dul Husayn Hazhir, believed by most to be pro- 
British, precipitated violent public protests on 
June 17, when several persons were injured in a 
clash with the Teheran police in Parliament Square. 
Although this government was finally confirmed, 
the opposition soon effected its fall, in early No- 
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vember. The present government took ojffice 
vember 8; its Prime Minister is Muhammad hlara- 
ghe’i Saced, who had in the fall of 1944 led the re- 
sistance to Soviet demands for an oil concession 
and was forced out of office by the Russians. 

During the year a bill w-as introduced in the 
Majlis, and referred to the proper committee for 
study, providing for the implementation of the con- 
stitution by the formation of a second legislative 
body, to be called the Senate. It is to be composed 
of 60 members, half to be nominated by the Shah 
and half to be elected by the people. This was in- 
dicative of efforts being made to bring more sta- 
bility ar.'.l recp-.'r.s.L:];:;.- into the politically frag- 
mented :edsl.i:i\e br.i;icr. of the Government. 

In July Shah Muhammad Riza, an ardent sports- 
man, arrived in London for a non-political visit to 
attend the 01>mpic Games. He was entertained 
Buckingham Palace and later traveled in France 
and Switzerland, in which latter place he had se- 
cured his education as a youth, hi Nov’ember the 
Egyptian court at Cairo announced die divorce of 
the Shah and Queen Fawzia, King Farouk’s sister. 
They were married in 1939. Following their es^ 
trangement, she left Iran for Eg>’pt in May, 1943, 
and never returned. 

The Seven-Year Plan. Without doubt the most im- 
portant development of the year was the projec^g^j 
long-term plan which called for the expenditure of 
$620 million over the next 7 years. To this end the 
government on October 19 engaged Overseas Con- 
sultants, a concern made up of 11 American en- 
gineering construction companies, to make recom- 
mendations for the completion and :mp!emor.tai'Vn 
of this plan. The money is to be secured frcr.i the 
increasing oil royalties paid by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and by loans from the National Bank 
of Iran and the International Bank of Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

At present it is expected that almost one-diird 
will be spent on the basic industry of agriculture; 
about one-fourth on public utilities, heal^ 
sanitation, and technical education; approximately 
one-seventh each on industry and mines, and on 
the improvement of roads, r^ways, ports, and air- 
fields; with the remainder to be spent for other 
public works and the establishment of an Iranian 
oil company. 

Relations with the Powers, Events in Iran are in- 
evitably bound up with the relations of the Great 
Powers to each other and to Iran. The yew began 
with considerable tension between Iran and Soviet 
Russia, a legacy from the previous year. On Janu- 
ary 31, Russia presented the Iranian government 
with a note charging Iran with permitting 
United States to establish strategic bases in Imn 
and, therefore, with violation of the Sovdet-Iranian 
pact of 1921. The Iranian reply to the^ Soviet 
charges of February 4 denied each of the Soviet 
points and in turn accused the Soviet Union itself 
of violating the 1921 agreement. Meanwhile a 
spokesman for the U.S. Department of State de- 
nied the Soviet charges as far as the United States 
was concerned. The following March 24 the Soviet 
Union presented a second note of protest against 
alleged United States military activity in Iran, de- 
scribing the previous Iranian denials as uncon- 
vincing.” This note also was rejected by the Iranian 
government. 

It was shortly after these exchanges that the 
Iranian government requested all Ae three major 
powers to cease the publication "of any sort of 
press pamplilet whether magazine, newspaper, or 
telegraphic news.” A fortnight latei^ <m April 15, 
I'.ic v’oted to place at the head of its agenda 
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a bill asst’x'linj? Ininian st)vrn‘i truly ov(t Habrt'in 
Islamb whit'h 1ms for upvsartls {»!’ a I't'iitnry ht'fu 
tmdor British ja-olt'otion and wlu'rc AuK-rioau oil 
mt<‘ro.sts* ar(t heavily involved. 

Donbtl(*ss c'oiuuTtt'd with this .saine vSo\i<'l pro- 
test and tliu dosirt' of Iran It) ft)llow more slrielly a 
‘'policy of halaneo” was the tleeision to rednet» the 
cxetaitivo i)owors of Britr. Cleii. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, eonnnandinjr I In* Iianiai; (I-eiularmerii^ On 
Juno 20, ('ol. James K. 1’it‘ree r(‘plaet‘tl fhan 
Sehwav/koi)f as thit^f of llm j^entlarmeru! mi.ssiou 
iind<*r a new eoulraet. In St'plemher Muj. (J<‘n. Ver- 
non Evans replaetnl Maj. (•cii. Boherl W, (Irow as 
chief of tiu' Unilt'd Slates Military Mission, a mis- 
sion of purely advisory chanuiter for th(‘ Iranian 
yuarl(*rmasUT. 

Unili'd S'lal<!s-Inniian relations eonlinn<‘d <!ordiaI 
throughonl this huisioti. Ambassador (h'orne Alhai 
Telnrned U) tlit'. United State's on h’ehiMiarv 17 to 
hcieome Assistant Set'retary of Slate and his sne- 
eessor, John (I, Wiley, i>resenled his er<‘<l<aitials to 
the Sliali the following April 0. 

The Sovie^t protests rt'ferred to above were cer- 
tainly couueK'led with lh<*. UniU'd Stat<\s-Iranian 
nejrolialioiis dnriofj; the early part of the ye^ar which 
resulted in the United States' fiiniishin^r Iran «$i() 
million worth of “non aiirjuuvssivi*, weapons" from 
war sun)Ius, ineludin.i^ joins, lij^ht lanks, and (iji’liler 
planes, to Ixi r<'paul over a 12 year period witli in- 
li'resl at 2% iiereenl, tojtellier with not more tiian 
$10 million- •mad(^ possible l>y siH*eiaI lt‘y.islaliou 
—to cover repair and shippinj' costs of the surplus 
material, which, of course, was actually worth sev- 
eral times tin ' aj, '(reed price. Provision of tlu'se sup- 
plies on tlu'se terms makes it possihh* for Iran to 
devoti* more of its current resour<'<*s to eeonomie 
dijvelopincul, in which, as indicatcil, privuh* Amer- 
ican corijorutiojis have a Iary<‘ i»art. 

- T, (luYt.Hu Youno 

IRAQ (Mosopotamio). An Aral) eoxislitutloual mon- 
archy eoverinjj; lluj lower and middle parts of the 
Ti,*)fris and Euphrates riv<*r basins in Asia. 

Area and Populafion. Area: 110,000 sciuare miles, 
over 20,000 of tliein cultivated (almost half of 
tliom fallow) and an additional 00,000 s<iuare 
miles cuUival)le. Iraifs potential av'.iieultura! n*- 
SOurc<\s could support many more than (hr povsent 
5 million, as the country di<l in tlie ninth c’cnlury. 
Chief cities: IhiKiulad (<'apital), about 500,000 
pop.; Mosul, about 100,000; Basra (port) about 
86,000. Eijthty peretml of Urn pojmlatiou is Arab 
with an important Kurdish minority of 12 percent 
on the norllicru and oast<?rn frontiers, zealously 
guurdinjr its cultural idtmtily. Ninety-four ix^rccnt 
are Moslems (iiujludinj; the Kurds), almost ecpially 
divuh.'d betwtjoii Sunnis and Sliias; the rest are 
Christians and J<m'S. 

Education. Primary education is free and compul- 
sory, In 1946—17, iu addition to the 13 foreign 
schools with ovcjr 1,700 pupils, theni w<to about 
1,050 primary schools with almost 150,000 pupils, 
about 140 secondary schools with over 20,000 pu- 
pils, 15 technical schools ( aj'rkmlturc, commerce, 
nursing, teachers' training, etc.) with over 2,000 
pupils, and 8 colleges (i«t‘lu(ling (ingiiuxaing, 
medieino, pharmacy and law) with almost 4,()0() 
students, Among tl\e many students abroad iu 
1948-49 were 250 studying in the UniU)d Stiit<.\s iit 
government expense. 

Communications. Iraqi State Railways opt^rate ovin: 
1.500 miles of important roads, 1,000 or more of 
them good, including Baghdad routes to Damascus 
and toward Palestine. American, British, French, 
Dutch, Swedish, and Middle Eastern airlinas in- 


clmling rraeji AirwaNS st r\i(e Irari airports. The 
go\'<‘rnmenl runs a Bavjid.ul li . . 
ami operates li'h’plioiK’ and t<'l . : 

Production. Tod.iy Imp li.is 75 p<T<*enl of i]\i) 
world's <lale palms and prndnres SO percent of ijjo 
dates sliipiicd in the iutmuitinnal market. Wlical, 
barley, j^ianl milh'l, and riei' an* iinptMi ml »«vops! 
bivesluek is on<* of tla* prmeipal indwaric';, juitl 
inclucl<*s .slu'ep, floats, eatth*. hnrs'**' :infl hu(l.i|.)i.s. 
Tobaeeo growing is inen-asing. 
duclion could he subslautialK' iuen*a.se«| by morn 
iult‘usiv<‘ use of the etillixalfd laml and mori' cx- 
leiisi\e irrigation ami diainage works. (ligareUo- 
maimfaetnring lias increased, Imt other manufuc- 
liiring iiiduMiies are .'.till emlnvonit* dt'.spiti^ gov- 
I'rnmcMit ell'orls. Most iiingmt. '.l is the petroleum 
industry, <‘onlrollc<l by lliiri* I.ipm- • mu ‘ csm'i main’s. 

Tin* pi ii'.’i;*,;l (.Jlliekl, at Kirkuk, controlled by 
IIh* j’l !ii li Mill (!omi>auy represeuling Ameri- 
can, British, and Er<*iu*h inleK’sts, connects with 
tlu' Mc‘*lil(*iTaneau bv pipi* lim-s to Bi'irul ami 
Haifa. In 19*17, oil pio<lnelioii totalcil •l,70(M){)() 
metrit* tons, but a sl<‘aily IlMB pinduftinn d<*(‘r(*asc 
r<\sull(‘<i from th<* governmcul embargo on oil {low- 
ing to Haifa. In Oetober the .c.overniiieui, r<’c<‘iving 
.s<*v<*ral million pounds anuuallv in r(*vf*imes, n*- 
opiMunl 1 ‘ouversalions with tin* Iraq I*t*lr()l(‘nni 
(lompany on um<*mling its eomi-fiMiou ai'rci'incnt. 

Foroign Trade. (Ihit*f export;; ;ire oil, tlati'S, livc- 
sloek, grain, raw <*otlon ;uul wool, and hides ami 
.skins. Nlaihioici imports inelnde iron ami ,sl(*(*l prod- 
ucts, anlomolnles and other m;»i*hinery, t*eim*nl', 
ch(*mii*als, elolhinj';, paper, <*o{!<*e, sugar, and leu. 
In 11)17, exports ;nnounled to 25 million Iraiji 
din.ars, primarily to the Unit<‘d Kingtlom, India, 
Iran, the United States. Syria, 'rurkt'V, and Italy, 
ami H)'I7 imports ;unonnteil to *10 million dinars, 
of whieh ;iboMt 8 pere<*nt eaine from the United 
Slates. In llu'iirst four months of H)*I8, <*xporls de- 
clined ami imports increaseil. 'rhe e.xporl' decline, 
dim to tlx* embargo on oil (lowing to Haifa and 
lo the oroj) failure, foreed the n-impesilion of im- 
port controls, purtit'ularlv on luxury gomls, and au 
incrcasi* in imimrl duti»*s. 

Finance, d'lu* r(*gul;ir ID 18 likU) stall* Irndget 
provided for expenditure of 25 million dinars and 
revenue* of 28.5 million ilinars, a rise ovi*r ihe pre- 
vious yi'ar hee;mse of ilel'ense and ag^ieuUn^(^ ap- 
propri.ilions. 'I’he cxpectt*d delieit, larjjely duo to 
the Io.s,s' of royalties Ix'eansi* of tlie Ihiifa oil em- 
bargo, was to be made uj) by higlier la.xes. Cnr- 
reiu’y in cireuhilion in Novemb<*r totalled 84.5 mil- 
lion dinars. The y<*ar |D*(8 was the third lo reveal 
a contraction in nott^s in c*iri*ulation, a full in hank 
deposit, s, ami a deelim* in Imtling a<*livily. The 
cost of liN’ing was (iOO ixi November ( 1937 -- JOO), 
compared with a p<‘ak of 7(i3 in Auril. At years 
end the foreign cxidiange sitmition had improved 
over that of 1947; 10 p(*n*ent of Iract's jnv<*stmtmts 
abroad had l>ecn luiuidalixl during thi^ y<‘ar. The 
1948 cxcluuigo rat(‘. remained at $*1,030 to the 
Iraqi dinar. 

Govornmanf. King Eaisal II, grandson of King 
Faisal I (brother of Traiisjordairs Kmg Abdullah) 
who took the thrum* in 192,1, is repri'se.utcd daring 
Jiis mim^rlly by ihc Hcgent, Emir Abdul Illah. The 
1925 t'on.sliliition provides for a Burliainent con- 
sisting of a St*natc appointed by the King for 
8-year terms and a Chamber of Deptitie,s elected 
by se<*n^t ballot every 4 yt;urs, one difputy to every 
2{),(K)() mal(‘S over 21, totalling J38 in 1947, The 
Senate's size is limited to one-fourth that of the 
Chjunbcr. The King apxxoints the J,Mine Minister 
and both select a Cabinet of 7 or more ininistors. 

Evontt. Re/o/iona with G/ecrf Britain* Iti January the 
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signing of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Portsmouth, 
replacing the 1930 treaty: 1) gave Britain the right 
to send troops into Iraq in case of war or its immi- 
nence; 2 ) took away her right to occupy two Iraq 
airfields; and 3) provided for continued British 
training and equipping of the Iraq Army. On Jan- 
uary 21, after 6,000 students staged a six-hour 
riot protesting the Treaty, the Regent announced 
Ae Treaty could not be ratified because it did not 
"realize Iraq’s national aims.” 

On January 27 the Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Salih Jabir (who had signed the Treaty) resigned, 
after another day of rioting occasioned by his an- 
nouncement he would fight for the Treaty’s ratifica- 
tion. Mohammed al-Sadr, former President of the 
Iraqi Senate, became Prime Minister with a new 
Cabinet, members of which were shifted less than 
two months later. On March 23 the British Foreign 
Office aimounced the British advisory military mis- 
sion would be withdrawn at braq’s request. In June 
another cabinet was formed with Muzahim al- 
Pachachi as Prime Minister. The June 15 general 
election resulted in a Chamber over half of whose 
members were new and young. 

Economk Development, Development plans include 
erecting an oil refinery and mechanizing agriculture 
by buying and operating a large number of tractors 
and combines under rental to the farmers by the 
government. Most important irrigation scheme is 
that of the Bekhme Dam to regulate the Tigris 
flow, irrigate, and generate electricity. Thirty-three 
million dinars are to be allocated for development 
over several years, starting with an appropriation 
from the 1948-49 budget. 

Palestine Problem, The first demonstration against 
partition, in December, 1947, was marked by an 
attack on the United States Information Service for 
which the government apologized. In addition to 
the declaration of martial law necessitated by the 
Palestine war, the Chamber of Deputies made Zi- 
onist activity a crime punishable by death or life 
imprisonment. Meanwhile the Chief Rabbi, as 
spokesman for Jews long resident in Iraq, said 
Iraqi Jews woulcl fight with the Arabs against Zion- 
ism. toq joined the other Arab countries in active 
fighting in Palestine and contributed substantially 
to the relief of Arab refugees. 

— ^Dorothea Seelye Franck 

IRELAND, Northern. A part of the United Kingdom, 
consisting of the 6 counties and 2 parliamentary 
boroughs in northern Ireland (Ulster). Capital, 
Belfast. 

Area and Population. The area is 5,499 square 
miles. The estimated population in 1945 was 
1,324,000, of whom about one-third lived in Bel- 
fast, the only large city. 

Education and Religion. Educational facilities in- 
clude about 1,660 public elementary schools wnth 
approximately 187,000 pupils; 76 secondary 
schools, 69 technical schools and 60 others, with 
about 50,000 students, and die Queen’s University 
at Belfast, with 2,839 students in 1946-47. The 
latest avanable figures show religious affiliation as 
follows: 33 percent Roman Catholic, 31 percent 
Presbyterian, 27 percent Episcopalian, and the re- 
maining 9 percent in smaller denominations or un- 
classified. 

Production. Agriculture, linen and shipbuilding 
are the three basic industries. Potatoes grown in 
1947 were 1 million tons and oats 265,000 tons, 
both less than in 1946. Poultry 21,029,111; pigs 
333,583; and cattle 931,470 in 1947; continued to 
increase. 

The linen industry is the most important dollar- 


eaming enterprise in Northern Ireland. A reduc- 
tion of flax acreage to 17,450 has increased depend- 
ence upon foreign supplies. The Belfast shipping 
yards, the largest in tiie world, launched 11 mer- 
chant vessels with a gross tonnage of 121,625 in 
1947. On Apr, 1, 1948, 21 vessels totaling 201,700 
gross tons were under construction. 

Foreign Trade. Exports in 1947 were £153 mil- 
lion; imports £157.5 million, Yielding a small 
trade deficit. Direct trade with he United States 
showed an export surplus of £815,000 in 1947. 
Nine-tenths of Ulster exports go to Great Britain 
and four-fiftlis of imports come from Britain. Food 
products, textiles, and ships are important exports; 
manufactured goods, raw materials, and coal are 
the chief imports. External trade was £232 per 
capita in 1947. 

Transportation. Railway standard gauge mileage 
is 644 and inland waterway mileage 157. In 1946 
the Northern Ireland Road Tran .«:nArt Board op- 
erated 680 omnibuses and 1.1 3T fr-i-rht vehicles. 

Finance. The budget stater.: i-nt of 1948, 

showed a surplus of £ 612,000. Estimated revenue 
and expenditure for 1948-49 are close to £59 
million. Contribution to United Kingdom or im- 
perial services was set at £ 21.5 million. Net sav- 
ings in the financial year 1947-48 were almost £6 
per head, as compared with just over £4 for 
Great Britain. 

Government. Although Northern Ireland is an in- 
tegral part of tile United Kingdom and is repre- 
sented by 13 members in the British House of 
Commons, the country exercises a degree of local 
autonomy through a Parliament of its own and a 
Cabinet responsible thereto. The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 2 ex-officio, and 24 elected 
members and a House of Commons of 52 members, 
aU elected. In 1948, as a result of the election of 
1945, the Unionist Party was in power. Governor: 
Vice Admiral the Earl of GranviBe. Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Basil S. Brooke. 

Events, 1948. Throughout the year Northern Ire- 
land felt the repercussions of Eire’s proposed re- 
peal of the External Relations Act and severance 
of all connection with Britain. The Prime Minister, 
Sir Basil Brooke, took cognizance of the prelimi- 
nary feelers as early as April 13, when he disclosed 
tiiat his Government was considering sending some 
one to the United States to correct tire "traves^' 
of present-day conditions in Northern Ircl.irid'’ 
being given in the United States, presumably by 
de Valera in his March visit. 

At this stage Eire’s desire, as publicly expressed, 
was merely for the annexation of Ulster — or, in 
the more diplomatic language ordinarfiy used in 
the argument, the “end of partition.” By July 
Eire’s plans for a separate republic were maturing, 
and again Sir Basil Brooke issued a statement in 
reply to recent speeches by members of the Eire 
Government. “Do thw think our constitutional 
status is up for auction?” the Prime Minister asked, 
adding that “Ulster is not for sale.” 

The vigor of the interchange across the border 
increased in the late summer. On September 9 
the Grand Orange Lodge of Lreland passed a reso- 
lution which included an "emphatic protest against 
the audacious and preposterous claim of Mr. Cos- 
tello to have any control in any capacity over the 
affairs of Northern Ireland.” 

Prime Ministers Brooke and Attlee met at Cheq- 
uers on November 20 at the request of Attlee, 
to discuss Eire’s forthcoming departure^ from the 
Commonwealth. Reporting on the talk to the 
Northern Ireland Parliament on November 25, 
Prime Minister Brooke said that Attlee had given 
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tlui ful1(‘St assnrJUK’t’S tluil llw' (Toation nf a r»'puh- 
lic in soutlin'n In 'land would lan'<’ no ('IVool wliat- 
<»vtT on du' oonslilnlional position oF Norlhi*rn In*- 
laml as an inloKnd pari of (la* linilo<l kinj^d<nn. 
AltIu)U|L;h tlio Hritisli ( JovorniiK'nl was to .in\o Min* 
ciliz(*ns full (*i\*il ri,<';Iils, oonlrol of Min* <'iti/i‘iis 
in Nortlu'rn Iroland would lx* (*oiilinu(‘d llirouj'h 
lh(^ Norllu*ni Iroland Sa^t^^nla^dil»J!,^ of l*Iinployin(*nl 
Aot 

NorlluTU Ireland inado iho tu'ccssary ail|ust- 
in<‘nls to st*t*nn* nx'iprooily wla*n lla* Hrilisli na- 
tional insnraiU’o and tusillh son io(*s caine* into op- 
(M'uljon on July 5. 'Du* n\spo<'tiv<* mhiislors of Na- 
tional lnsnnin<*t* ananj^<*d that llu'. two sclu'uu's 
should op('ral<* as a sinjdo svstoin aiul t‘otitnliulious 
paid in oiio <*(Minlry would tiu* ('outnhut<»r 

to lx*m*flt it! tlx* olh<*r ('oiintry. Itrilisli ininish‘rs 
wlio visil(‘d NorllxTu ln*land in tlx* lallor lialf of 
lilt* yoar iu<*lnd(*d rrinx* Minister Allh‘(‘; I.ord 
Jowill, tlx* l,t»rd (Ihanot'llor; Harold W’ilson, Piosi- 
donl of tlx* Ihiard of 'I Vadc; Ooorj't* lsaat*s, Minis- 
l('r of Mahor and National S(*r\'x*(*; aixi 1-ord l^x•k 
onhann MinisltT for (“livil Aviation. N(‘aiiv all of 
iho ollifials W(Tt* ('oneornod in part with <*(.*ono!ni(* 
aU'airs durinj’; llx'ir visits. Ao/aua (Iom.vpxik 

IRON AND STEEL l'ni((*d Stal<*s produt'lion of iron 
aiKl slt‘(‘I in nM8 was at reooid hroaKin^ poaoo- 
linu* levels, l)nl tlx* <l(*inand for st<’el pnxlnets l»v 
tlonuislu* indnslry was f.ir , greater than ('oiiltl he 
snptilied hy wartime aixl postwar evpamh-d slot*! 
plants and available raw materials. I'lodix'iinii was 
r(\sirl(*ied hy a year (’.vele of repairs to fnrmx*c*s 
and ol,lx*r epnipiiient that had lx‘en (h*ferre<l lo<» 
lonjt in (>rdi*r to meet hea\y wartime and post- 
war (h'lnunds ftir sU'el. 'I'he eoal un'ix* strilt* In the 
si)rii»|^ eaust'tl tIu* loss of an e.slimal<*d hriOihdOO 
in;fot tons. 

l)oineslie produ(‘lion of sl(*el iuy;ol.s and ea.slim^,s‘ 
totaled K8,.'>0U,08li net l*>ns, less hy lianilv more 
than a million tons than p(*ak wariinx* proihi(*tiou 
in KMd ( H)I7 in^^ol prodn(*tio!i: 8-1,81)1,071 tons). 
8le(*lmakin,tf fnnnu’es wen^ ot)eral(*d at an averaj.«:(^ 
rat(* of 08.1) perc*<*ul of ejujaeily, whli’li was t)la(’<*d 
at 1)1,2.88,-100 nt*( tons <)n Jan. I, 11)18. An addi- 
tional 1,800,000 tons of eapaeity was a(Kl<‘d dnrini'i 
the year. Harrinj^ the p()ssihilil\' of mai'or strik<*s oe- 
c*nxTinj^ rx*xl year and assmninjt a eonlimiation of 
heavy .steel <l<*niand, industry lea(h*rs fort*easl an 
all linx'-hiy.h production rale in ID-lO of ahonl 02 
million tons. 

Donx'slie prodneLion of (lij'; iron in 1018 was 00 
million net tons, a peaeelinu* r<*t*ord (10*17 pij.^ 
iron production: 58,507,100 tons). 

Sl;ipnH‘nt.s of .sl(*<!l ixrodnets to consumers, in- 
(uiulinjuj alloy ami sl.iinli*s,s .st(u*Is, r(‘a<’Iu*d 00 mil- 
lion not Ions. (1047 .shipinenls: 08,0.57,1.50 tons). 
Tlxs principal steel prochxMs shipix'd vv<'re: liol- 
I’olhxf sIk*<.‘Is, 11.8 pen*enl of the total; plal<‘.s, lO.O 
percent; colcl-rolh'd sheets, I0.*l jx,‘re<*ut; hot- 
rolled carhon .sl(‘el hars, O.-l p(‘rei'ul; slrnetural 
shapes, 0.5 pt*ix*t‘nl, 'rix*. diversion of lonnajfe from 
the less prolilahUi products to those Iminoii)? a 
hij^hor not return is a si.ijnlfieanl jxisiwar I rend. 'I’lu* 
heaviest sled plant e\p< odilnres in the po.stwar 
period have been for addilional linishin)^ faeililies 
to iwinit mills to sell a larjicer piopurtien of linished 
stewl products to customers. In sheet steel, for e.v- 
amplo, eolcl-roll<‘cl <;iipa(*ily lias been Iu*avily <‘x- 
paiulod at the expense of hot-rolled l<mnaK<‘* 

For many years the steel iiuln.slry Inis sold its 
products (,)n the nmlliplc hasinjL' point prieini^ 
syst(Ma. Ihis method of pricinj^ permits (*oTup(*li- 
tum uiuong steel producers, some of whom may he 
roucliing into distant market ureas. The origin (»f 


this prieing .system lies in tlx* need of every steel 
l>rodtie<‘r to opt‘rate its pl:nil faeililies ahovo Iho 
i)r(*ak-even rah* t»l pknil eapaeilv in (»nler to rnake 
a prolit. hv heine willin',' to alvuah (leiji'hl eluirges 
to a disl.-mt maikei area additional toimages of 
steel <*an h<* soM, at tlx* evpense <»r llie s.iles xolnme 
of mills ill that area. 

'rix* mollifih* ** hit s\ '.tt*m is orx' in wlilcli 

a has<‘ price { ■. <‘\tra eh.ire;es for gage, 

siy.i*, cpianlity, alloy, (hu'.h. <'le. ) is estaI4ished hy 
I'Verv in.'ifor pmdix'er for «*.ieh Mi‘el product at its 
prodneing p..ixl. t 'muju-litois ma\ ele<*t to (*oin- 
pele within the normal m.niel area of such mills hy 
ahstu'hing tlui fi(*ight (*o'.ls horn their nearest imi- 
ilueing points to tiu* n*nx»te l>:ea*m» point. Under 
this system of prieiii;' it is also possihh* for steel 
pro(liie<*r.s in .some areas to «‘Ii:»n',e (’iislomers so- 
('alleil ph.'xitom Ireie.hl on eeilam sle<’| pnxlnels 
iind v<‘l lemain eompetili\e. This term d(*Seril)e.S 
Ireight ehar{',<*s hilh’d tlx* i-nstomer that have not 
aelmilly lx*eii ineniTed l»\- liie pnxliieei. 

A Snpr<‘nx* Ooiirt dieismn at tlx* end of April 
oiillawtHl the use ol the mnltiph* h:eatig point pnV- 
ing system hv the eeinenl itxlnslrv. 'I'he F<*di*ral 
'I'nxli* ( .'oimiiission iixlieah'd that it w'iis jm*paretl 
t<i pr<‘ss similar a<‘lion*; .igainst tlx* slei*! industry 
and others using this system of pix-ing. Wilhiii 
ihrei* months praelieallv all '.le(*I prodnei’rs had 
changed to an l.o.h. mill piu’ing .system. 

Ste<*l tMUuainx'rs were thrown into .i stale of 
conlusion as to their I’osts, whii*li heeame nx»re de- 
pendent on tlx* Ioeali<Mis of (heir plants and tlxise 
of their st(*el supii!i»*is. Manv y;ii\c* .serious eon- 
sidc*ra(ion to llx* ad\aiii..-'. ol moving fahrieating 
jilants to e<*nters ol hc*a\'V st(‘i*l product Ion, sneli as 
hiitshnrgh* to rednee Ireighl i*osts. ( lonslderahk^ 
pri*ssur<‘ was livought lc» lx*ar on < loigh’vss hy eun- 
sumers to l»*gall/i‘ the mnllitih* basing point sys- 
tem. and a Senal(* snI>eommit(i*(* on trade t)ra(*tiet*s 
(*ondni*t<*(i t*\len(le(l hearings. 8’he S(*iitimea| of 
steel eonsmix‘rs at the lx'arin.'»f{ and in a mvwy 
eondneted hv 'I'he Irtm Age was iiverwhelmingly 
in favor of tlx* r(‘,stonition of hasluy, point i»rt(*iug. 

Prie<*.s of steel products \v<*re advain*(‘d during 
the year as llx* result of higher wag<*s and other 
etists, 'I’he Iron Age weij';hl(*d <'omMO‘.i»i' prii'c for 
nuislu*d st<*el advanced Inun 8. 1'Jo-ll cents per 11). 
at the <*nd of U)47 to .8,75828 cents p<*r Ih. at the 
end of 11)48. 'rhis iixlex does not, how(*\er, refle<*l 
inere;is<*N made in <*\tra <‘harg(*s. 'Hie Iron Age 
(xmiposile pri<*e of pig iron increased during the 
y<‘ar to $lh'.82 tu*r gross ton, from a prie<*. of 
$88.80. Pru*es of Lake Sn)x*rior iron ores w<*re ad- 
van(*ed 85 cents :i gross ton on Ai)ril I. 'Plie Iron 
Ag<* composite* price* for lx*avy melting .scrap 
reae'heel a peak <d’ .$18.18 a gro.ss ton in July. .Scran 
prie’cs wt‘ake*ix*il towartl tlx* <*nd of the year and 
the eompo.site* closetl at .$48.00. a ix't increase of 
$.8.00 during tlx* ye.ir. 

])t*inand for sle*el prodn(*ls was over\vlu*lmir)gly 
beyond tlx* record slei*I production rates. CJray 
market: .sl<*e| sales Ilonrished at j)rit‘es more than 
$200 a ton alujve the* mill price* !ev(*I. Such trans- 
actions, f(*d hy imporlexl ste*(*l products and dis- 
pos.'ds of mihalaneed in\'<*nton<‘s, re ‘i) resen ted a 
very small proportion of total st<*e*l .shipnxmts, Con- 
veu'sion d(‘als w(‘re (*omnum, part i(*n lady for the 
atUoinohile* industry, 'rix* stee*! eonsunxT would 
have iugels ixodiiee-d for him, usually at a steel 
C'a.stings i>lant, to he conveuleel into .semi-finished 
form ut a .se(*on<l plant 'Hx* final <*onv<;rsion into 
finishwl steel prtxinels was g<*nt*rallv done* at a 
ll)ird plant. Mreiglit costs and conversion charges 
hnilt up the t*osl of eonv<*rsioa stexd lo clo.se to 
that of gray markt*t sltH‘1. There was also a wave 
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of purchases of non-integrated steel plants by large 
steel consumers or groups of consumers in order to 
assure their source of supply. 

Steel producers attempted to assure equitable 
distribution of their available tonnages to their 
customers. But such tonnages were cut down Iw a 
voluntay allocations program that earmarked 
specified tonnages of many steel products for ap- 
proved consuming industries. The program was 
worked out jointly by the members of the steel in- 
dustry in cooperation with the Office of Industry 
Cooperation of the Department of Commerce. 
Programs in eflFect at the end of the year required 
476,422 tons of steel a month. Nearly 200,000 tons 
of plates per month are required, as >vell as heavy 
tonnages of structural shapes, hot-roUed bars, 
sheets and strip. Freight car construction and 
maintenance require 249,682 tons a month; the 
Armed Forces, 102,505 tons; taiJcer vessel con- 
struction, 40,380 tons; barges, 25,000 tons; tank 
and oil field machinery, 16,530 tons; Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 16,414 tons; merchant vessels, 
15,415 tons. 

The many technical developments in the steel 
industry in 1948 were directed toward increased 
production rates, reduced operating costs, the im- 
provement of quality, and new processing tech- 
niques. The possibility of future decentralization 
of the steel industry is promised by the first com- 
mercial use of die continuous casting of steel bil- 
lets. This development is based on a technique by 
which tlie heat is cast direcdy into relatively small 
semi-finished sections, by-passing the ingot stage 
and making unnecessary the heavy expenditures 
for soaking pits, blooming mill, and ingot handling 
equipment. 

The use of oxygen in steelmaking has grown 
rapidly in the last three years, but for some pur- 
oses it is still in the experimental stage. It has 
een used in conjunction with openhearth f\ir- 
naces, electric furnaces, bessemer and sideblown 
converters, the foundbry cupola, and most recendy 
in the blast furnace. 

The cold extrusion of steel has been developed 
for low and medium carbon grades and some low 
alloy CTades. Significant cost reductions are possible 
with diis technique as compared with conventional 
forging or machining methods. 

& 1948, domestic steel producers were seriously 
concerned with the prospect of exhaustion of the 
high grade iron ore reserves of the Lake Superior 
region. Experts generally agree that the bulk of the 
open pit reserves of the Mesabi and other ranges 
will be used up by 1960. Construction of beneficia- 
tion plants has been started to handle the tremen- 
dous tonnages of the low grade taconite ores of the 
Lake Superior re^on. Producers are also studying 
the costs of opening up die large reserves of high 
grade ores in other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Bethlehem Steel Company will start ship- 
ping ore from Venezuela in 1949. The high grade 
ores of the Labrador-Quebec area are being de- 
veloped jointly by HoUinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Ltd. and the M. A. Hanna Co. The Labra- 
dor-Quebec area and die rich reserves of Brazil in 
the Minas Geraes district require construction of 
railways through inaccessible country. The de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Seaway is con- 
sidered essential by the industry to bring ore car- 
riers close to the heart of the steelmaking centers. 
Iron ore costs will be increased considerably by the 
wide use of foreign ores and the need for benefici- 
ating low grade domestic ores. 

World steel ingot production reached a peace- 
time record in 1948 estimated at 168,812,000 net 


tons (1947: 149,506,000 tons). World pig iron 
production is estimated at 120,650,000 met tons 
(1947: 106,288,000 tons). Practically all steel 
producing nations are working toward higher steel 
capacities. If presently contemplated programs are 
carried through, it is estimated that the steel ingot 
capacity of the world should be 200 million tons 
by 1952. 

In the United Kingdom, nationalization of the 
steel industry in I seems assured. Handicapped 
by shortages of coal and scrap, Britain produced 
approximately 16,500,000 net tons of ingots 
(1947: 14,246,000 net tons), larger production 
than any pre\ious year. Present objectives call for 
production of 18 million tons by 1950. Expanded 
United Kingdom capacity is designed to serv^e the 
export steel market 

Steel production of the U.S.S.R. increased ap- 
preciably in 1948 due to restoration of steel plants 
destroyed by the war, construction of new facili- 
ties, better handling of raw materials, and higher 
labor producti\ity. Russian steel ingot production 
is estimated at 22,220,000 net tons (1947: 17,050,- 
000 net tons), hi^er production ^an any previous 
year. 

German steel production has been reduced to a 
shadow of its potential. The British zone which in- 
cludes the Rtmr contains 75 percent of total ca- 
pacity; the French zone which includes the Saar 
contains 12 percent; the Russian zone, 10 percent; 
and the U.S. zone, 3 percent. Russia has dismantled 
and shipped home practically all capacity in its 
zone. The United Kingdom plans to dismantle 
more than 9 million tons capacity, leaving a ca- 
pacity in its zone of 10.3 milHon tons. The United 
States opposes further dismantling of German in- 
dustrial capacity in the zones controlled by Britain 
and France, as well as its ovm. German production 
in 1948 was approximately 7,350,000 net tons, 
about 6 million tons from the British zone, 1.2 mil- 
lion tons from the French zone, and 300,000 tons 
from the U.S. zone. German steel production from 
these three zones in 1947 was 4,739,000 net tons. 

French steel production has been handicapped 
by shortages of raw materials, strikes, unstable cur- 
rency, and a poorly defined expansion and mod- 
ernization program. Nevertheless steel production 
in France increased to approximately 7,368,000 net 
tons ( 1947 : 6,338,000 net tons ) . 

— ^JoHN Anthony 

ISLAM. Islamdom embraces those areas of the earth 
where Islam is the religious and social way of life 
of the majority, or a large minority, of the inhabit- 
ants. During 1948 these Islamic peoples experi- 
enced turmoil, upheaval, repression, and some suc- 
cesses in international relationships. 

In Morocco agitators demanded independence 
from France, which promised reforms, and from 
Spain, which responded with suppression. Algeri- 
ans received greater legislative representation. In 
Tunisia discord continued. France still hoped to 
assimilate Northern Africa to make a France Major, 
but found the forcing process unsuccessful. 

The future of Libya, ruled formerly by Italy, at 
the end of 1948 still awaited decision by the tFnit- 
ed Nations. 

Egypt is not Islamdom’s greatest nation in size, 
power or population. Nevertheless Egypt accepted 
leadership in &e seven-nation Arab League to pro- 
mote common interests. 

The other League nations are Syria, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Lebanon, the 
only one with a non-Muslim majority. A politic^ 
change occurred when the Imam Yahya, Yemen's 
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kinj; and rclijrious ItNidcr for 48 yrars, was assassi- 
uiitod on Fiflirnary 17 with thr<‘<i of liis sons. Aii- 
otlior son, Sayf al Islam Ali!na<l, now rnl(‘s tin' only 
Muslim state when* oik* jKU'son (“X('reis<‘s rolhdons 
iincl U'inporal po\v<‘r. 

Sinec 1028 'Pnrkc'y lias ho(‘n a lai(\ or soeular r<'- 
publio. Us 'Pnrkish c,Mli/(Mis remaim^d Muslim. Only 
in Islanhul aro Arnuunans and (h'eoks nnniorons. 
The separation of jjfovonunt'ul and r<‘liy,ion is olli- 
cial, l)ut tlio stat(^ maintains ('ontrol of all ndi^dnus 
activilies. ’rurk<y still lu'lonys to Islanulom, just 
as France is within (iln'isliuidom. 

Turkey and Iran e\pfiieuicd politieal pressure 
from liussia. 'riny and ‘\h';l>ani‘:lan ar<* n'eeiviiij' 
economie and otlnn* aid limn die Iniited States. 

.Pakistan is an outstandinj.t IsianuV sue<*ess. Us 
alna/^n}^ hirth in UM7 as one nation in two s<*etions 
J,000 miles apart was u<'eompanu‘d hy ealamitous 
nprootiny., <‘\pnlsinn, an<l inilnx of Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims, threati'ninjc ruin to tl»e infant slater 

In llu* Netherlands Mast Indies tli(‘ Muslim na- 
tionalist niovetneul: was loo limited in nuruluT and 
area for lastinj^ sm’eess. Most Imlonesians phuu'd 
nior<‘ hopo in Holland llian in an indep<‘n<i<'nt rc‘- 
ptd)li(\ S<ie Ahau Lkaouk Akkaius; India, Union 
OF; IsuAia.; Pakistan; Pai.mstink. 

-Kowin 10. (Jalvmiu.ky 

ISRAEL 7li(» Zionist state* of Israel (see* Ahah 
Lkaouf Akkaihs, Pai.icstinm) was pr<u !.;ini(‘d in 
Pule^sliiio iinmeeliat<‘ly followiiu': tin- <'!ul ul th<‘ 
IkitisU mandate, (i memlhs after the* Itnlicd Naliems 
purHlion d<‘eision and 8 1 yesirs afte'r (Jnsil Britain's 
Balfour DtH’luralion favoriiu^ a ‘hialioiial home* for 
the Je'WisIi IH'onle* ... it he'DiJl e'hsirly un<i«*rstood 
that notlunttt , shall lx* tlone* whieh may pre*iueli<*<* 
the civil and re*li^doas rights eif e*\islinjpion Jewi‘.Ii 
communilie'S in I’ah'sliue*, or the rifdds .md peilili 
cal siulus (snjoyeel hy J<‘svs in any eitluT <*oimtry.” 
TIio Zionists h<*Id that sims* any UN CJeiu'ral As* 
seruhly yoU* was hiudiia^, the* Israeli stale was prop* 
erlv anl]iori/(*el. 

A lii-man Provisional (!enme*il was s<*l up with 
David Ihm (Juriou as fh'inu* Mim'sle*r am! I)<*ft‘uso 
Mhiist'cr and Moshe Shertok as MiuisleT of Feirehju 
Affairs. Clhalm We-i/.iuarm was <*Iee'l(*d tlx* (kxin* 
eil s J're'SM’elent. Ha^iana heeame tlie nalieinal army 
and the first thousanel of a srricn of inimijL'ranls 
were ndinitUsl on Isiaedi visas. 'Hu* m-w state was 
imTuediafely r(‘e‘(jfUuV.eel hv the* Uuil<*d Stale.s and 
sliorlly iherealleT hy llm Soviet Union. UN mem- 
bership was ujipli(‘d for and Major Aul)r<*y Plhau 
was appointed Israeli r<*pres(*ntalive to ifu* UN. 
By Novcmlxsr Buh»aria was Iht* eijj:!il<*<*nth country 
to r<‘conni'/e Tsriiel. 

While* fnrieius hatlles raj^ed and involved UN 
negotiations pr<)i‘eoclcd, the Council organized llx^ 
new state. Tlie FinaiK*e Minister slated that lsrat*rs 
revjmiie as of June 21, was more than ,C.900,00() 
and that £8»f>()0,()f)f) of tiu* .L 5, 000, 000 national 
loan was siu)scrih(*el. A nejw (‘urreney was issued 
substituting the Israeli pound for llio Palestinian 
yound (equivalent to sterling). Tu Sept(*iuh<‘r an 
mcoinc lax bill was adopltai, a Supreme Court c*s- 
tablishcal, and the port of Haifa Iiandcd to Israel 
hy the British, 

TJie government rul(‘<l in Oeloher that U.s pro- 
I)osca cilteenshin and cdection laws would apply 
to all pc^anonlly domiciled in any Palestine t(*rri- 
tory under Israeli Amiy control, 'fariff rates of lf> 
to 45 percent on niaunfanlnn'd goods W(*re levied, 
out none on capital gooil.s, ilu* cl(*inand for indus- 
trial cqtupment Ix'ing unliinil<*(l In the facii of the 
.spiraling cost of living (with 1989 as 100 it had 
risen from 274 in October, 1947, to 358 ia Septem- 


ber, H)'I8) the Keoiiomic* Dijeetor aunouiiccd that 
: :*.*:i*: .*■ ■■ ijt lx* <*.\leu(leil from hxxl and gas lo 

• i' '■! : , 

I In* ix*w eonslitutiou, released tin l)<'e(*TMl)er 11 
<*sfahlished a soven‘igi», it»d<‘peudenl, democratic 
r<*puhlx' with a ChamIxT cT l)(*puties ekx'ted bv 
universal snlfra-re for 4 \e.ir tc*nus. 1‘he ChainheV 
<*Ie('led the P:«-Milenl for a h \e,ir term mxl lx* up. 
pointixl the Mxei'utive ( :omieil coiwi-iling of 
Prime MiniMer, leath*!'}; ol Pi-p. i hnrnt df Slate 
and the Ministi'i’S. 'rowani tin- v* .o’*, <muI the iiiimv 
polilit'a! parlii’S w<t<* uairow*(*d to alxml I2 in 
pr<*puration for the first y,<‘ueral ebx'h'en in 
ary, 1949. 

Ill l)t*ei*mher lsra«*l's apiiiii*alion lor UN nx'in- 
h<*rship \va.s eonsiil<*ied, with Ameriean and Uus. 
sian support assured. U.S. Seeuritv Council Ih'prc- 
senlative I’liilip Jes.siip awxated that Israel met llu‘ 
four qiialilie.ilicm*: of a .slate: I ) 'l luTe must he a 
]x*ople, :•) ilieii- mn.st he a ItTilloiv; 8) there must 
lx* a goV(*rnment; anil 4) t!x*n* imisl lx* a capacity 
to enter into r<*latmiis with olh<-r .stales. 

*riironj»hont the year Israel faced an internal .si*- 
<‘nrily i>rof4(*m vis a \is extrianisl e.ioiuK umvillin^ 
to eoinpounise. On May la, both ll»e Irgiin Zvai 
I.c‘umi an<l llu* Stern Can,e. (Ieelar<*tl llx‘ir alle- 
giuiK'e and theiuelieallv Ixvmm* part of ilu* na- 
tional armv. Howe\<*r, the iii.si ineuh’ni e.xploiletl 
over Irgun Yam laaimis attempt to land men and 
anuuunilUm in violation o( the UN Irnee to which 
tlx* Isra(*ll go\ei‘nmt‘nt had ameed. An**;ere(l ly 
govi‘nmx‘iil arre;,ts, Irgim Jeader Nhmah’in Helgiii 
order(*d his men not to lak<* tlx* Israeli oath of al- 
legiaix'e. N(*verlh<*h\ss, the Comieil r(*et*iv(*i! a 
24 -7 vol(* ol confidence on llu* y;overnnic*nt*s dci'i- 
siv<* ai'lion, 

'rlu*n eanu* the a.ss.cisination of UN Misliator 
Count Bernadoile liy unknow n tt*rroris(s. 'riu* gov- 
<Tnm(*ut ord(*r<*iI a full .search, arresting 200 su.s- 
p<*t*t.s, and tiu* (^mueil voted unanimou.slv for more 
.seveic iien.ilties for memlxTsIuj) in outlawial or- 
g:nii/,afi()ns. in reply to a go\f‘rnnu*nt ultimatum 
Irguu /Aai licumj odieiallv di.shimded, tlie Stern 
Cang amioim<*ed its di.s.solnliou as a .separali* unit’, 
ami its iu*w.spaper was elo.stul. Yt*t in ()t‘tolx*r co])* 
ies of a Stern Cang paper app(*ared assuming rc- 
sjxmsihility for lh'rnadott<**s death ami threatening 
"all other foreigiUTS*' who imjx‘deil Israidis. lu 
].)t^cemlx‘r tlx,* trial of the (king’s l<*utlcr w'as 
slart<*d. -■ Douotiika Sia-a.VM h’n.vNOK: 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. The Italian Iili*rary s<‘ason of 
1918 fell into a more normal, if limited, productiv- 
ity, dm* partly to the eontmiicd i:i(‘k of printing 
hx'ililies, ami to tlie st*areity of parX’r and mate- 
rial:;. Bc.sei hy lh<*,se dillienliies, Italian rmhli.shers 
.sinurled uud(‘r their lx*li)lc.ssncs‘: to hiiug llxi 
Italian press bat?k lo tlui .seniorial and eslhelic 
|>lae<^ it formerly occupii*cl on the international lio- 
rizon. 

Financial clifnculti(‘S eontimuxi to make inroads 
on the (piality of format, illic.lraliou, and lvi)o- 
setting, etc;. And, to soux* (fsleni, iln‘.s(* difficulties, 
greatly limited tlx* (juanlily of hooks hy new au- 
thors. Thus eurtailim*nt of produetiou was ix‘rhaps 
for tile best, since in relros|x*el, the jirevious .‘{('U.son 
( 1947) wa,s not one cU*siranle of eunliimaliou; with 
its teiid(*neicw toward decrudeucc;, aiuoralily, and 
rejmLsiv<‘ r«*ali.sin. 

Heneo, if the .1948 s<*uson was not punctuat(;d 
with great (*rc.*ations, it wa.s 'marked hy contrast, 
with an obvious groping for more normal and .spir- 
itual atlilud<*s toward life in an Italy still he.sel by 
.so much rnusery and abject poverty. UiU'raturc re- 
flcctc*cl perforce, luirc and there, a beuigu resigna- 
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tion dviring a trying and indecisive moment in the 
destiny of the Italian people. Once again, literary 
creation occupied a minor premise on die Italian 
horizon, yielding a place of major importance to 
history and politics. Let it be recalled that the 
victory of the Christian Democrats over the Social 
Communist and die jostling about of national 
politics and aspirations relegated all other cultural 
activities into a remote and humble backcrround. 

Drama. Tlie Italian theater lagged far behind die 
other arts this past season. It was hindered by 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacles and dijfficul- 
ties, and of course, by the perennial problem of 
costs of production and the poverty of the stock 
companies. More than in any other art, die post- 
war years in the dieater have been significant for 
psychological shifting and readjustments. 

Small wonder then, that there should be such 
paucity of native creations and native productions. 
Under such conditions chances for successfully pro- 
ducing any plays in Italy were so slim that direc- 
tors radier took to producing well-known foreign 
plays, than to gamble with the limited funds on 
hand. Thus if there was a preponderance of for- 
eign plays, Italy did not show r^y pr.Ti-ic:dr.r pref- 
erence for French plays as riri'**':: plays 

or American plays. As much enthusiasm was shown 
for Sartre as for Saroyan or other well-known 
names on the international horizon. However, if 
this can be of any consolation to our Italian dram- 
atists, one can point out that there has always 
existed a theater crisis in Italy and for that matter 
all over the world. 

Even during the heyday that witnessed so many 
extraordinary plays by Pirandello and D’Annunzio 
the familiar cry was “crisis” in the theater. One 
must bear in mind that Italy was left a defeated 
nation, bereft of resources and a will of its own. 
Hence, when we speak of psychological readjust- 
ment, we must understand that it is synonymous 
with gathering stren^, fortitude, perseverance 
for some sort of renaissance in wliich the Italian 
theater will, as in the other arts, emerge fruitful, 
original, and \ital. Pirandello made certain philo- 
so^ic innovations in the theater. The futuristic 
movement started in Italy as did the “Mask and 
the Face” movement, and once again, with so 
splendid a heritage, young dramatists need not 
despair but should point doggedly toward their 
work and the future. 

Periodical Literature. Noteworthy was the con- 
tinuation of the magazine literature among which 
Martedi {Tuesday), a. new weekly was launched, 
by Bompiani, Milan editor. The weekly carries 
instalments of great books of the world; bringing 
reading within the possibility of everyone, at a 
nominal cost. The very reliable and efficient “ICS” 
{Italia Che Scrive) launched some 31 years ago 
by the enterprising editor, Formiggini, continued 
its regular issues with sharp criticd evaluations of 
almost e^'erything published in Italy. La Basse- 
gna dTtalia (Gentile, Milan) of which the notable 
critic, Frencesco Flora is managing editor, went 
into its third year of publication. It is a scholarly 
and serious literary review with facsimilies of im- 
published letters and source material. It carries 
splendid reproductions of contemporary artists, 
and in general treats of the varied arts and culture. 

It is also of interest to note the continuation of 
Italy^s Life, a bi-monthly, published in Milan. This 
magazine is printed in English with occasional 
Italian articles and notes. As a feature, it presents 
beautiful reproduction of art masterpieces and un- 
usual photomphic plates of the Italian panorama. 
One noted less typographical errors in recent is- 


sues, but it is to be hoped that the quality of Eng- 
lish used ’W'ill improve as well. Aldo Garzanti, fte 
energetic pubh’sher of Milan, launched La Piccolo 
lUustrazione Ifaliana in a small format, fashioned 
after the famous lUustrazione Italiana. Garzanti’s 
new venture appears monthly. In miniature, it pre- 
sents all the features of the older and larger re\iew' 
from which it takes its name. 

Fiction. The literal^’ prize “Ines Fila,” was award- 
ed to Marino Moretd for his II Fiocco Verde 
(Mondadori, Milan). Tlie novel depicts the life of 
an ecclesiastic and his household, composed chiefly 
of women. Narrated \%uth restraint and reflective- 
ness, the novel is in contrast witfi some of the real- 
istic prose which permeated Italian writing of a 
year ago. 

Giuseppe Berto whose The Sk>^ Is Red was trans- 
lated by New Directions in America, received the 
“Firenze” prize for liis new no\'el, Le opere di Dio 
(Macchia, Rome). It depicts the misery of a peas- 
ant family of five cc.::g’;t hetWien the struggle of 
two armies. Again, Berto showed unusual talent in 
style and narrative, and the tragic end that befalls 
the family is poignantly and masterfully handled. 

Carlo Caccioli contributed another novel of se- 
rious and spiritual values, La piccolo voile di Dio 
(Vallecchi, Florence). A simple and beau^ul nar- 
ration of life in this world of ours, it offers a for- 
mula for solace and ultimate salvation. Enzo 
Amodio, a newcomer in the field of literature wrote 
VAbisso (CaseUa, Naples). It tells of the adven- 
tures of a young man, of war, and of impending 
ruin. The novel did not create a stir. 

Guido Seborga’s VUomo di car'porcsso (Mon- 
dadori, Milan) is wTitten in a :lirect ar.d incisive 
style. Here again the story evolves about a man 
in rebellion against his surroundings. The veteran 
writer, Aldo Palazzeschi, contributed somethincr cf 
a counterpart to his famous novel, Le Scru'.e 
terassi ( The Sisters Materassi), in I fratelli Cuccoli 
(Vallecchi, Florence). A regional novel was con- 
tributed by Lucifero Falcone, in Tonna (Palombi, 
Rome). Tonna, a calabrese mother clings to the 
only indestructible reason for being alive; the con- 
stant reality that a mother does bear children, and 
that this relationship of mother and children has an 
“eternal quality and strength.” 

Riccardo Bacchelli, a writer of long standing, 
also contributed a novel on the spiritual plane, Lo 
sguardo di Gesii (Garzanti, Milan). It draws its 
inspiration from the Biblical episodes dealing ^»ith 
Christ’s miracles on those possessed of the devil. 
Two novels on different motifs were contributed by 
Alfredo Orecchio and Vittorio G. Rossi. Orecchio s 
Gli sposi sensibili { Reanda, Rome ) constituted the 
first volume of a trilogy. It deals with the atmos- 
phere around the petite bourgeoise with its attend- 
ant “misery,” “morbidity,” and “lack of ethics.” 
Rossi’s Preludio aUa natte (Bompiani, Milan) 
makes fare of the story and adventure formula: 
two young people meet on a steamer and in three 
short days are deeply in love. While speaking of 
adventure novels, one mi^t mention Ugo Betti’s 
La Piera Alta ( Garzanti, Milan) , an addition to the 
numerous books on mountain climbing, with the 
usual dosage of danger and excitement. The book 
was criticized as being overly stylistic. Libero 
Bigiaretti gained the “Fiugi Prize” for his novel, 
XJn discorso d^amore (Garzanti, Milan). The novel 
is T^Titten in the form of a long letter to a former 
‘love,” and shows some influence of the “existen- 
tialism” theme. 

In the short story field, the venerable name of 
Vincenzo Cardarelli reappeared in his volume of 
“reminiscences,” couched in poetic vein, ViZfc Tor 
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tantohi Hofih*). Tla* 

book WJis awai Jri! llu’ ‘\Sln\i!:a Niia' .short 

slorios ill *'I)oItl’' and “\’ioIcnl" in»au!s inad<* tip 
Maria laiisa A.sloldis ],a Umv drl fliart^fo (Di* 
Foiusoca, Kom('). Anollwr collis tinn of short ,stori<\s, 
cli|tpinjuf fri‘<in<‘nlly into tho Ncopolilan v(‘rn:i(*n]ar, 
and with '/ost and color, was Domenico Kca*,s S/mc- 
ranaimh (Mondadori, Milan). 'I'liis vonntjj author 
writes with i^il’orlU'ss sinipllcilv and <'Vcal<‘S I'lfort- 
less drama at <'V(‘ry turn of the ivcrc; lie will no 
donbt lK^ lusird from in th<' fnlnre. I *,'•.<» b<‘lli had 
a Inisy s<*as<m; in addition to his novel, disenssi'd 
above, ho fonud linu^ to asseinhh' 10 short stori(\s, 
Hiram scraiti (CJar/anli, Milan); in a livi'ly 
idiom and with vivid eharael(M'i'/.ationK. 

Pootry ond Vorio. 'rh(» poetry prixt* "S. Ikdn'Ia*’ 
was awardi'd to (Jinseppt* llny;an'tli for his // /)o 
Ion* (Mondadori, Milan) which conslitnlcs tin* 
fourth volnnu* in his si'ries “Vila di nn nonio.“ 
VinetMi/.o Clardarelli's /V>c.s7r atipean'il in the c«»I- 
k'elion “I’oeti th’llo Siteetbio” (Mondadori, Milan), 
(il. Cimino’s volinnt* of poems, Lv rone ((lasloldi, 
Milan), is divided into thr<*t' jL>ironps: “poems on 
times j'one hy,’* “poems on modern limes,“ ami 
“pliil()Soidii<* poem.s.“ t)mh<‘rlo I<Va<‘(‘aereta <‘on- 
trihu(<‘il poems with <‘t‘hocs ol Pas<‘oli ami l)*Au- 
iiuir/io, XlltUm raiiti (lailiav.a, Mari). 

One of tlu^ best iiooks of p<i<'lry, sinjd<‘tl onl in 
tin* past .season, was l‘. I)a\id 'I’lirolili’s la fion ho 
maui ( lioinpi.mi, Milan), 'riu* po<‘ms snj'j'est a 
inyslit* aiul siiiei'i’e eNidtalion. Mssays on po<*try 
Were eontrilmUal by \'im‘<*ir/o Oanlar<‘lIi, Holitario 
ill Amidia (Mondadori, Mihm). 'rh(*se wer<‘ obser- 
vations on slyl<\ on <‘oIor, and on tin* antlior hiiii' 
S(*]f, us man ami poi*l. (h’ovanni S<‘alvini pnhiished 
his (U’ilical studies; Fo.vco/o, MauMmi, (loothc 
(Minautli, 'rnrin), iaiijd Miramlellos plays <‘ 011 ( 111 - 
ned to h<^ r<‘prinlt*d by tin* “(lollezione Omnibus** 
and “Mihliolcea Moderna,'* Iioth <‘diljons tmt out 
1>y tin* fanions hons(* of Mondadori of Milan, lito-* 
nollo Venturi, the inlernalionallv famous art eritie, 
Xmipared a handsoimt volume on eonieinpor.irv 
pamlin.Lr, PUtiini iUmtrmporanvn (lloepli, Mihm). 
In eonelnslon, thanks ar<‘ dm* to tin* monthly, /('S, 
for material eonsnlled in tin* preparation Of the 
foro^j[oin)j[ hibliojujraidneal notes. 

- -O. A. IhiN i'KMeo 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND (Somalia), ,A Imritory ahmj' tin* 
east coast of Afrh'a from the (Jnlf of .*\d<*n to 
K<‘nya. Korm<*r!y an Italian colony, it was < ompn'ied 
by Allied military forces and has h<‘t*n under Mritish 
military administration siin'c KiOrmuy, lUdl. Ar<*a; 
lf)4, ()()() .s(inar<! mil<\s. P<»pidatioii: I*Oi2I,,572. "I’lu* 
majority of the p<‘oj>lt* an* Somalis of tin* Sunni .se{*l 
of Islam. Clai>ilal: Moju;adislm, f)f),()()() in habitants. 
Atfru*iiUur(F and etillle-raisiuju; ar<^ lh<^ chief oeimpa- 
tions of the p(‘oi)l<*. 

ITALY. A republic; of ,soiil]i(‘rn Kuropr;. An*a: 110,- 
285 scpiare miles. My tin* treaty of pc*aet* of Keb. 
10, 1047, Italy ct*dcd s<;v<*ral simill border areas to 
France, larger arenas to Yiii'o;:Ia\ ia, and Ulio(l<*s and 
other Dodecanese; l.slands to CJreeec*. 'riu* n'gion 
of Trieste lx;eanu; a “Kr<*<; 'rc*rritory.'* So^'erc*igllty 
over the African eolonic^s was rt*nomu*<*d. Mo})nla- 
tion (estimated in mid- 1047): 45,048,000. 

Rttligion and Education. ( Jalholie religious leaching 
is given in cslomentary and iulermedialc' sehools. 
In 1931, 99.0 i>ereent of Italians were <hUholic\s\ 
According to the treaty of F<‘b. II, 1020, I»etw(*en 
the Iloly Sec and Italy, the (kilholie Apostolic Ho- 
man llcUgion is the only religion of tiu* Slate;. ICdii- 
cation is free and compiilsc>i*y from the; ag<‘S of 0 
to 14. In 1945-46, there were 45,851 cl(;meutary 


sc'liools (pnhlh' and priNali*) with 5,220,240 
pils. 'I'liere were I.18S non leelmieal j’overmnont 
secondary sehools with pupils, i'here wore 

27 nniviasilies and lif'da i instilnicvi. 

ProducHon and Industry, h'ood piechieiiou 
I04(i -I7 was S(i pereenl ol the l‘»:'l .]S :i\erugo. 
Industrial nro'lnetsin in 1017 was an percent of 
(lie lOMcS h'vel. liy Mie antnimi of 1018, it had not 
iiuTt'asetl appnu’iahb- and ha<l declined in some 
lines. Dllieial estimates* indi<’aled that the Marshuli 
Plan goal of a Si4f supportin'*, Italian even on ly by 
10.52 would r(‘(ptire an im'n*as«* of industrial pro- 
duetion to I 10 pereenl of the I0.‘>8 le\e!. This oh- 
i(*etive appc'ared imaMainahli' without inert'ased 
and protraet(‘d American snhsidii's. I.ivestot'k in 
1017 was esiim.iled at 7/Mn.OOO cattle, 8, 1 Ot),()()0 
pigs, 0,78.5,000 sheep and e.oats, 5MO.OOO liorses 
500,000 d(Mihev.s. 210.000 mules. Tltr I0I7 pvo- 
diietion, in ihonsands* of meliie linis: enal, l,85(i; 
lignite, -I fl.f); iron ore, pig iton and ferro- 

allo\s, .‘>81; steel iny.ots and eastings, 1.70 I; lead, 
I7..52; /im*, 21.12. Wine inodnelinn for I!) 10-17 
w;is estimate*;! at .81 .S.’>V.f»80 heelohires, 

Foripign Tradn. Dnrim* 1018 a eii'itoms union with 
Franei* was pioieeh'd, with iiiipmt <hilies In |u* 
aholislnal hv Jan. 1, 10.50. Owim*; |o the prng.re.s- 
sive depreei.il ion of llm \alne of llm lir<‘, along 
wilh {re<(uenl (Inetnaliotis, ligmes for imports and 
exports are rel.alixelv nu‘anm'*Ie*.s. It was esli- 
mated, however, bv (lie UN Meonomie Dommis- 
sion lor Mnrope that Malian evporls for the vear 
July, If) 10, li) June, 10 IV. had a value in dnllars 
ol 10.’{8 pnreliasing power of .‘;u8;‘>l nnllinn, wliila 
imporls, shnil.arlv <’siimaled lor the Sana* period, 
tol.ded .*i»(i.5() million. l''rom ;i\ailal)lt‘ data it dewss 
not .appear that these ((oantilie-. ;in(l proportions 
\v<‘re '.ic.iiilie lotlv eli.mg.ecl during If) 18, 

Fiaanc'*. Up in June .80, 1018, total Amerii*an 
gnmt.s and lo.ms to Maly siiaa* liheration ainouuled 
to $2,0.‘».5 million, Tlie public debt liy Nov. 81), 
1047 , was I,80f),872 million liie, inelndlng a c‘on- 
.solidatcsl dt*bt of .5:!,f}17 million lir<* ;md a finaliiig 
d<‘!)l of 88b2.85 million lire, In l>(*eenda*r, 1047, 
then* Were 78«S. I million lire in eireidalion. 'riu* in- 
ch's nmulu r of tla* cost <»f living in August, 1048, 
was for all ihans 1,71)2; i\,r food, 0,00-1 (10.88":: 
100). Price levels in the spring of If)48 wi'n* ahnul* 
15 percent haver than in Oetoher, 10-17. thanks to 
tla* ehec'king of tla* inllalionary spiral llirongli 
cretlil re.sl riel ions and anti inflationary lisc*al pol- 
ieic'S. 

Communicofions. In Juia*, If) 17. tluTc wen* 28,222 
kilometers of railw;iys, iiadtaling 15,7(M kilometers 
(jf State railway.s, ofvvhieh -bOf);! had bt'cn elt;elri- 
lied. 8'he monllily average of freigjil Ions carried 
on tla* railroads w;is 2.0 1 million in 1047 or <81 pc;r- 
c*(*nl of tla* jin'war h*vel, Pas.senger travc*! was esli- 
male.d at If)-I i)ere<*nl of tla* pn'wiir level. The 
leh'plione serviec* in 10-17 had (M2,.5.55 snhs<Tiht*rs. 

Govornmont. Maly is a parliamentary republic 
wilh a Piesalenl. :i iVemier, a Oaln'net, and a bi- 
c'am<*nd Ici-.isLiime. St*<‘ KrrrifH 1>rtow for a dis- 
eus,sion of the nc*vv (lonslilntion and of political 
dc;vt*h)pments during 10-18. 

Evonfs, 1948. 'Plu* Ilah'im Hepnblie, like niany an- 
other grc'at and aneieiil state, bc*eame a foolljall in 
the game of powc'r played Iw the giants of l‘]ast 
and Wessi. Maeli contestant ' olfered bribe's and 
threats to win Malian favor. But this praelit'C*, far 
from enabling the (lovernment at Home lo play an 
indepiMideiil role of honor and dignity in world af- 
fairs, merely gave; lo Italian politic*.s many of tin; 
charu<‘t(;risli(‘s of a puppt;t show, with the slring.s 
in the hands of Washington and Moscow, Amer- 
ica\s victory, x^romoled by EGA funds and regis- 
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tered in the election of April 18, was impressive 
but not definitive. One Italian out of diree contin- 
ued to adhere to Marxism of the Muscovite brand. 
This perverse addiction to subversion was largely 
attributable to mass misery, due in turn to defeat, 
devastation, inflation, chronic unemployment, 
painfully slow economic recovery, and the contin- 
ued ascendency of the industrial, aristocratic, and 
ecclesiastical elite over an insecure middle class 
and an impoverished proletariat and peasantry. 
American aid alleviated the worst symptoms of 
economic and social malaise. But those who dis- 
pensed it could not or would not antagonize their 
conservative Italian sympathizers who, with few 
exceptions, sr.ppnrtcd feudal agriculture in the 
south, iiicli..'‘:r':il in the north, and po- 

litical clericalism diroughout the land. The Soviet- 
oriented agitators of social revolution therefore 
continued to find customers for their wares — to an 
extent which continued to jeopardize political sta- 
bility and economic rehabilitation. 

New Constitution. On New Year’s Day of 1948, 
the 1848 Statute of Piedmont-Sardinia — ^which had 
hitherto served as the basic law of the Kingdom, 
despite the distortions of Fascism and the confu- 
sions of liberation — ^was ofl&cially superseded by 
the document hammered out in the Assembly dur- 
ing 1946-47 in the course of 300 sittings, marked 
by 1,090 speeches and 1,644 amendments, of 
which 289 were approved. The new charter con- 
sisted of 139 articles, plus 17 '‘temporary” articles, 
including one denying civil rights to 200,000 Fas- 
cists. In its final form, notable for several major 
concessions by the Communists to Christian Dem- 
ocratic clericalism, it commanded the approval of 
all major parties. On Dec. 22, 1947, the Deputies 
endorsed tibe text by a vote of 453 to 62, with only 
a few Qualunquists, Monarchists, and ultra-Nation- 
alists in opposition. 

Ex-King Victor Emmanuel III died in Alexan- 
dria on Dec. 28, 1947, aged 78. His son, Humbert, 
remained in exile, although willing, as he put it, 
to return to the throne if summoned to do so by 
“the people.” No such popular desire was mani- 
fested during 1948, nor oia Humbert and his Mon- 
archist supporters find the times opportune for any 
organized efforts looking toward a royalist restora- 
tion. 

The new Constitution reflected the many com- 
promises which entered into its drafting. Commu- 
nists abandoned* a Soviet-stjde version of the bill of 
rights. Christian Democrats retreated from their 
original concepts of regionahsm and corporativ- 
ism. Marriage is not declared “indissoluble” (as in 
the initial draft), but children bom out of wedlock 
are denied a legal status equal to those of legiti- 
mate offspring. Cadiolicism remains a State-sup- 
ported religion with the reaflBrmation of the 
Lateran Pact of 1929. Workers have no right to 
participate in plant management, but only a right 
to collaborate, subject to interests of production. 
Their right to strike is not absolute, but is subject 
to statutory limitations. The ^reat latifundia are 
not abolished, but are to be “reformed.” 

The polity sought to be established by the Con- 
stitution may be described as a unitary, parlia- 
mentary republic, based more on French and 
British practices than on American or Soviet mod- 
els. The 19 “regions” of the realm are granted 
certain local powers, but not on such terms as to 
give the system a federal character. A Constitu- 
tional Court of 15 judges, chosen for 12-year terms, 
one-third each by the higher courts, parliament, 
and the President, may, as in the United States, 
pass on the constitutionality of legislation (Art. 


135 and Act of Jan. 31, 1948). Parliament consists 
of two equal houses: a Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for a fi\’e-year term by ur.!’ crs.il :ind di- 
rect suffrage, vith a system of proportional repre- 
sentation, on the part of aU citizens over 21, in 
single member constituencies (Art. 56); and a 
Senate, also popularly elected but only by citizens 
over 25, for a six-year term, with each “region” 
given six Senators, and by means of a complex 
system of single member constituencies for candi- 
dates winning 65 percent of the votes, combined 
with a regional pooling of ballots for others on the 
principle of prcportioral representation. 

The PresicLr.L is e'.ecLed for a seven-year term 
by secret ballot by a two-thirds majority (or. by 
a simple majority after the third ballot) of the 
Assembly, consisting of the two chambers meeting 
jointly. He may propose legislation to parliament 
and may veto laws within th^^ days, although 
the Ch^bers may override his veto by a sim^e 
majority. He may dissolve either or botli houses, 
but not during the last sLx months of his term ( Art. 
88). The parhamentary principle of executive re- 
sponsibility to the legislature is preser%’ed in Art 
89, imder which all Presidential acts must be coun- 
tersigned by die Ministers. The Premier (“Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers” ) is named by the 
President, but his Cabinet must be approved by a 
majority of both Chambers — with lack of confi- 
dence by either house requiring resignation. The 
possible diffi culties to which these arrangements 
may lead are not likely to arise during me next 
five years, because of the present composition of 
parliament (see below). 

Right vs. Left. General agreement on the pro\i- 
sions of the Constitution had no coimterpart with 
respect to the immediate issues of the day. The 
schism between the Right parties, led by Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats, and the 
Left opposition, consisting of Palmiro Togliatti’s 
Communists and Pietro Nenni’s Left Socialists, was 
widened by the r 2 crgaTi:zc.tion of the Cabinet on 
Dec. 15, 1947, to Include tlie Republicans and 
Right Socialists (see Year Book, Events of 1947, 
p. 255). 

Leftist resentment over the trend of events was 
enhanced by the failure or suppression of sundry 
strikes and demonstrations at flie turn of the year 
and by President Truman’s declaration ( December 
13) on the occasion of the withdrawal of the last 
U.S. troops, that in case the “freedom and inde- 
pendence of Italy . . . are threatened directly or 
indirectly, the U.S. . . . will be obliged to con- 
sider what measures would be appropriate for the 
maintenance of peace and security.” On December 

18, in a disorderly session of the Chamber, Tog- 
liatti condemned me Republican leader, Pacciardi, 
for serv^ing a Government “that takes its orders 
from the U.S.” He likewise denounced the Mar- 
shall Plan and accused Ambassador James Clement 
Dunn of “organizing industrialists against workers” 
and seeking to found an anti-Communist front. De 
Gasperi and Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza were 
upheld by the Deputies, 303 to 118, on December 

19. On January 3, 1948, they signed with Dunn 
the Marshall Plan interim aid agreement, with a 
general American-Italian treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation signed on February 1. 

These developments set the pattern of Italy’s 
domestic and foreign politics for the balance of 
the year. Early in February, Washington and Rome 
rejected Soviet protests over the presence of U.S. 
w^arships in Ita'-ian ports and American use of the 
Mellaha air field in Libya. A Cabinet decree of 
February 5, aimed at Communist partisans, out- 
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lawt'cl ull prival<* or}*.ani'/afii>u‘! (»f a inililary cliar- 
aclcr. In opi'niuj^ Uis iiolitii'al rsuupaij'n in rnul- 
Fclmiury for iht' aationul ol<M‘lions soliotinloil for 
April ,18, Do CIasp(*ri \^'ar^o^l that a Clouiiiuinist 
vic'lory would nu‘uii llu' oufl ol Auiori(‘an aid. I'opo 
Tins joinod llu* fray on PVhraavy l>y publicly 
d*‘S(Tibiu.t' tbc issue as "Oatholitasm vs. (iouiiuunisl 
alhci.s’.u.” ^‘(Jatlu)Iic Action” aiul lia^ Hoiuau 1 u<t* 
archy vvorcj mobili/.cd ajtainsl llu' '*I\'ojd(‘'s D<*nu)- 
(Talit' Front/' consist injt^ of tin* ('omnuinists and 
Left Socialists, On March 5, in tiu? lirsl of a scrubs 
of Kpo('chos, Ambassador Dinm Ix'soujdd Italiaiw 
to ijjjiion? “those propa^raudists of lotalilarianisni 
wlio an* si‘ckin|^ to turn you aj.fainsi us and us 
a^aitisl you/' 

TIu* i*nstiii 4 ^ camt)aiy;u was markcxl by Sovi<‘l 
support of tin* Left bloc and by vijitorous <*norts on 
tlu* part of llu* Vatican, Italian industrialists and 
aristocrats, the IhS, Fmbassy, the State Dcparl- 
in<*nt, and various Italian '.mciican jponps to warn 
the clec’torato ap,uiic.l tin* lv<*d iSienacc. On April tb 
Washinjctoii, lauidon, and Paris (‘alh’d on the UN 
Sec'urity (Jouricil to r<)<*onsid<T tlu* application of 
Italy ami 'IVansiordan for nuMnhcjship. (mill haviuji^ 
been ^(‘locd hv (he U.S.S.ti. On April 10, (Iromyko 
V(*loed the Italian applit'alion ()n<‘<‘ inor<*, in(*an- 
whilc dc!u>iincin.i’. tin* U.S.A. for nu'ddlinjt in Itab 
ian alfairs and nsin.iJt Italy as a “jiawn.” At the 
same tinu! Washinjilon inopostal that the peace 
treat}' he revised to restore MViest*' to Itiily. 'I'oK- 
lialtis snpnorliTS <*hampi(»ned disarmament, n<*u- 
Iralily, and opposition to “American imperialism/* 
Desi)il<‘ tile ji^real tension bnilt up in Italy and (*lse- 
wlua'j* hy lhes(‘ muneuvtTs of tin* Snpt*r"Pow<»rs, 
tin* (*ampaijLpt pro(*e(*(h*d with a minimnm of dis- 
orders. 

Tfie Bloethn of April 18. 'Plu* sprinjOimo hallolin^; 
in (lie (irsl eleeUon under the nt'W Oonstitutiou 
did not record any (ua'rwludiniuft popular r<‘putli- 
at urn of the bidl opposition, Tlu* Oomiminists anil 
Neuni Soeialisls noiudheless sullert'd a sharp <l<‘- 
feat by virtue of a heavy oulpouriiij' of hitherto 
indiir<*renl voters to Oaspi'r/s (Jhrisliau 

JVmocral.s a larfj;(* popular plurality and a tiarlia- 
montary majority. The results in (Jliainher and Smi- 
ato were suhstautially identical. 'Phe Ohri.slian 
Democrats won *18 percent of tlu* popular voles 
(about 9,250,000), 58. .5 percent of tlie Chamber 
scats, aiuI 5d percent of the Senate .seats. IU)j;hl' 
Socialists j^aineil 7 pi'mmt of tlu* poimlar voi<\s, 
the “National bloc" 0,0 jutivuI, and si*V(*n minor 
parties, toj;u‘.lh<T, 5,‘l percent, Tlu* “Popular Front” 
won 5,900,000 votes or 80.5 percent of llu* total. 
For the fir.st lime in recent Italian politics, one 
party hail a Icj^islalive majority. But Left strenj^tli 
was still iiupressivi* the niori* so in view of iu* 
te.usive and e\pensivt‘ (‘tloris to insure a Uijthl vic- 
tory. Of the 57-1 seats in llu* Chamber, tlu* (kimnni- 
nists won 1*12, tlu? Nenni Soi*iaIists 30, and other 
Leftists 4. Tlu* di.strihulion of seals in the (k*nter 
aud on the Hiifdit was as follows; Clhrislian Social- 
ists 1, Peasant Tarty L South Tyrol Party 8, He- 
piiblicans 9, Monarehisl.s 18, National Bloc 18, 
Sariiifiit SociulisLs 83> aiul (Christian Democrats 807. 

The new parlianienl met on May 8. (liovaxmi 
Gronolii was elected Pvi'sident of the Chamber, 
and lyauoc Bonorni Presidmit of the. Senate, In 
mo bullolinp; to choose a sii<*ct!SSor to President 
Enrico do Nicola, Carlo Sfor/a, bitterly clenoumxwl 
by the Left as X)ro- American/' vvillidrew after the 
baxagat Socialists <lt*ci<led to ojipose bun. On May 
11, on tho fotirtb ballot, 74-year-oUl Senator l 4 iugi 
Einaudi, Christian Democratic Vice-Promior and 
Minister of the Budget, was named Prasident of 
die Repiildic liy 518 votes against 320 for Vittorio 
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Orlando. In August tiarliamenl voted to the Presi- 
dent an annual salary *>f JS^LtUH), an ex\)ense. ac- 
count of }}>J>(K),(K)0, a 1,000 rnom }ialaee, and a 10,- 
OOO aeri* limiting eshite. 'Ihe new (!al>inel, un- 
nonneed May 28, was eoustitn!i;<I as follows: 
IVemier and Inti'rim Minister of (*’< denies --Dr. do 
(iasperi, (Ihrislian Denuu'ral. 

Vie<‘ PremiiTs >( iinsi’ppi* S.irae.il, Big) it Wing So- 
cialist; Allilio Piec’umi. Christian Dernoerat, and 
(h'ovamii Por/io, Indepeuilent, 

Minister Without Portfolio and Presuh*nt of 
llu* Inlenniuifiterial H<*i‘oustrnetion (Jonnnitlee 
and of llu* Marshall Pl.m Oommitli’e Hoherto 
IVi'inelloui. Hiy.hl-Wiug Socialist, 

Minister Without Portfolio ;uul memher of tlie 
Marshall I’lan (lommittei* Alberto (iiovannini, 
Li])eral. 

Foreip,!! Affairs (lomii (J.irlo Slorva. Hepiihlioan, 
Int<‘rior Mario Si'cdha, (Ihristiaii Democrat, 
Jusliei* (.'iust‘ppe (irassi. Lilu*r.d, 
i^’inanee F/io \'auoni, Lhririti.ui l)emo(‘ral. 
Treasury and Inti'rim Mini*,t(‘r of Bndg<*t — 
(iinseppe Pella, Dhrislian Democrat. 

D<*f<*ns<* Haiulollo Paceiardi, Itepuhlieau, 

Pulilii* bistnution (htide (auu'lla, (^hrislian 

Democrat. 

Public Works Umberto Tupiiii, (Iliiistian Denm- 
i-ral. 

Agri<‘ulture Antonio Signi. Ohrisltan Ih'nuieral. 
Tniusport Ditido ( !nrb(*llini, (lliustiaii I)eiiu)(*rat. 
Posl.s aud 'releeomnmulealious’ Angelo Bairaiilc 
jervoliui, (Christian l>i*uuK‘ral. 

Industry and (lommerei* Ivan Matl<‘o Lomliardo, 
Light -Wing Soeialist, 

Labor aud Soeial S<*enrilv Amiulore Fanfani, 

( Ihristian 1 h*mo(*rat. 

I'\ir<‘ie,n Tnule (k*';ar<* Mel/agora, bul<*p<*ndent. 
Meri’luml Navy (anseppe S.uagat. 

Tlu* tidi* of Ol o F.im which app(*ared to lift 
rising during 1917, reec'ded sonu‘what in 19*18 vvilli 
the* alisorplitm ol many ed’ its adlu'rt*nls into the 
Clhristiau l)<‘moeratu* <*;mip. But at tlu* op<*mug 
in mid’Oetol)<*r of the trial of Marshal Hodolfo 
(ira/.iani on charges of Irea.son and <*ollahoralion- 
i.s*m, he wa.s liaih'd as a hero hy pro-Faseist rioters 
in Lome. 

The Shooting of Torffiottf. (Ionlimu‘d mass miem- 
plt)ym<*nt, iluetualing ;u'oinuI 2.500,000 ihroiigh- 
onl the y<*ar, along with de*pr(‘,ss(*d hnsiness activ- 
ity and biU<*r want for millions e»f iica.sanls and 
workeTS, furnished gri.st for the mill ol the ‘Toim- 
lar Front” parlies. Communists aiul I.ilt Soeialisls 
continued to ehalh'uge llu* Cabinet in parliament, 
to d<*tumne<i Am(*rk*a and tlu* Marshall Plan, to 
sing the nrais(*s of Mo.seow, and to provoke spo- 
radic siriK<*s in various itulu.strl<*s. In uiU* Juno, as 
the CJhamhers apt>rovt*d iu*w legislation iigainst il- 
h*gal i)ossi‘ssii)ii of weai>ons, Tog.Ii.illi attended the 
Iiileniiitioii.'d Commnni.sl Conlen'iiee in Warsaw. 

On July 1*1, as iiarliament voti'd :tppi(fVal of a 
new Marsliall Plan aid part, Toglialli was ap- 
Xiroached ontsith* the Chamh(*r liy a young man, 
I>oim*nico Pallanlc, who iirei! four shots at the 
Communist leader. 'J’lu* wouhldu* assas.s'in con- 
fe.ssed to having long idanned to kill Togliatti, on 
the ground that it w.-is intoh rahl.- “that an Ttalian 
should participate in meetings of the Ckmiinform.'' 
His vi<8iin wa.s gra\*(*ly wonnch‘<l, but recovered 
after some weeks of hospitali/ation. 1'lie attempted 
murder i)r(*eipilal(*d wi<l(‘sprt‘ad <lemonstrations 
and disorders throughout the country, including a 
brief general strike c‘all(*d by the Communist- 
controlled Confederation of I^abor. As police bat- 
tled rioters, minors spread of an imp(*nding Com- 
munist coup and of the probable outlawry of the 
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Communist party. Neither materialized. In re- 
sponse to Soviet criticism of lack of vigilance, the 
Communists undertook to purge their members, 
totaling 2,200,000, of ‘‘opportunists” and to 
strengthen their ranks for new struggles. 

Despite the secession from the Confederation of 
Labor of certain anti-Communist elements and oc- 
casional doubts among the Left Socialists regard- 
ing the wisdom of their course, Togliatti’s Moscow- 
oriented followers were not appreciably weakened 
by the close of the year. Secretary of State Mar- 
shall's brief visit to Rome on October 18, on his 
way back to Paris from Athens, coincided with new 
Leftist denunciations of the U.S.A. and with a 
spreading rash of strikes in the public services. 

The Question of the Colonies. Italian hopes, voiced 
with variations by spokesmen of all parties, for the 
restoration of the former African colonies to the 
new Republic, were frustrated by political and stra- 
tegic cmculations in other capitals and by the im- 
peratives of the “cold war.” The deputies of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, meeting in London to 
dispose of the problem, reached a deadlock in 
June. France and the U.S.S.R. favored an Italian 
trusteeship over all the colonies. Britain sou^t to 
retain control of Cyrenaica. The U.S.A. had no 
clear policy. On August 17 New York’s Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey told a group or Itahan-American lead- 
ers in Albany that he favored an Italian trusteeship 
for all the colonies. He was rebuked by President 
Truman for “playing politics” with the bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

In the absence of an accord among the Big Four, 
the colonial issue was scheduled under the treaty 
to go to the UN General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 15. Early in September Moscow proposed a 
meetf’^g^ of the Council of Foreign Ministers in a 
IitimI c.'uTt to achieve agreement. Marshall and 
Bevin declined to attend, out sent agents to confer 
in Paris with Vishinsky and M. Schuman. At this 
point the State Department openly endorsed the 
British position — ^i.e., that Italian Somaliland 
should become an Italian trusteeship, that the dis- 
position of Tripolitania and Eritrea should be de- 
ferred for a year, and that Cyrenaica (site of the 
Tobruk naval base and of the Mellaha air base) 
should become a British trust territory. Vishinsky 
then proposed, as Byrnes had originally done in 
1945, that aU die colonies be placed under the UN 
Trusteesliip Council, wiih Soviet and Italian par- 
ticipation. When Bevin and Marshall rejected any 
such arrangement, the issue went to the UN, 
where, however, the General Assembly voted on 
Dec. 8 to postpone die whole question until its next 
session on Apr. 1, 1949. 

The Rome Cabinet welcomed the delay on the 
assumption that time was working in Italy’s favor. 
But almost all Italians were chagrined and embit- 
tered at the course of Anglo-American policy. 

V/esfern European Union? In Italy, as in Germany 
and Japan, many ardent nationalists sought to 
capitmize on the American-Soviet schism and to 
take advantage of the assumed willingness of the 
U.S.A. to subsidize, rehabilitate, and perhaps even 
rearm its erstw^hile foes in the name of defense 
against Communism. Possible adherence to the 
Brussels Pact, membership in an enlarged Western 
European Federation, and adherence to the Adan- 
tic defense treaty projected for 1949 were all 
bruited about in Rome. In the case of Italy, how- 
ever, no such program could be carried to com- 
pletion without a revision of the disarmament 
clauses of the peace treaty. Washington was not 
yet prepared to propose such a step, despite the 
cordial reception accorded early in December to 


Gen. Efisio Mairas, Chief of ihe Italian General 
Staff, who came to plead for modem weapons for 
the Italian armed forces. 

Sforza charged on December 3 that Moscow was 
permitting Hunga^, Bulgaria, and Rumania to aim 
beyond treaty limits. He implied that Italy should 
be permitted to do likewise. But these issues re- 
mained to be resolved in 1949. 

Meanwhile the Italian regime, like its counter- 
part in France, was regarded by many as too de- 
pendent politically on conservative or reactionary 
vested interests to undertake those bold steps of 
agrarian, industrial, and fiscal reform \rithout 
which popular dissatisfaction would continue to 
nourish the forces of die extreme Left. Even the 
mildest of measures to improve the status of tenant 
farmers \'is-a-\’is landlords evoked opposition with- 
in the Cabinet. On November 16 Giovanni Gron- 
chi, ‘leftwing” Christian Democrat, ruhlicly de- 
clared that his own party, and the Cabinet c.ised 
upon it, were under severe pressure from reaction- 
ary capitalists and landowners. He added that he 
opposed the Brussels Pact as a British securitv* de- 
vice and likewise opposed the transformation of the 
Marshall Plan into an alliance “that would look 
like the outpost of an American advance into the 
Continent of Europe.” 

Such small rifts in the political solidarity of 
Right and Center neither evoked nor foreshadowed 
any Cabinet crisis. But they rp’tcmized. cn the 
Italian scene, a few of the ma-;v .illirs con- 
fronting the architects of the global program of 
anti-Communist “containment.” 

See Albaota, Ethiopia, Gbeece, Fbaxcte, 
U.S.S.R., Untied Nations, United States, and 
Yugoslavia. 

See also Carlo Sforza, Contemporary Italy (Dut- 
ton, N.Y., 1944); Carlo Sforza, ‘Italy, the Marshall 
Plan and the ‘Third Force,’ ” Foreign Affairs, April, 
1948; Mario Einaudi, “The Constitution of the 
Italian Republic,” The American Political Science 
Review, August, 1948; LavTence Matthews, “Ital- 
ian Colonies: Politics and Realities,” American 
Perspective, October, 1948; Colston E. Wame, 
“Italy: Pauper or Convalescent?” Current History, 
November, 1948, — ^Frederick L. Schdman 

JAMAICA. A British island colony in the West In- 
dies. Total area: 4,673 square miles, of which the 
dependencies (Cayman Islands, Turks and Caicos 
Islands, and the Morant and Pedro Cays) cover 
269 square miles. Population ( 1947 est. ) : 1,314,- 
004 in Jamaica, 13,500 in the dependencies. Chief 
cities (1943 census): Kingston 109,056, Spanish 
Town 12,007, Montego Bay 11,547. In 1943-44 
there were 670 public elementary schools and 185,- 
700 students enrolled. 

Production and Trade. Agricul^jre is the predomi- 
nant industry, vdth sugar and bananas me chief 
crops. Other important products are rum, cigars, 
citrus fruits, coconuts, ginger, coffee, cocoa, and 
logwood extracts. The annual yield of bananas 
averages 7 million stems (1947 e 2 q)ort, 5,571,560 
stems); sugar (1948), 192,853 long tons. Live- 
stock is raised solely for the domestic market and 
includes some 200,000 cattle, 300,000 goats, and 
250,000 pigs. The tourist trade is an important 
source of revenue and amounted to $6 million in 
1947, Foreign trade (1947): imports E 18,900,000; 
exports £8,800,000, Principal imports are food- 
stuffs, textiles, petroleum products, machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and cement; principal exports sugar, rum, 
citrus fruit, bananas, cigars, coffee, and ginger. 

Government. For 1943-47 revenue was estimated 
at £8,363,242 and expenditure at £8,315,484. 
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According to tli<' c'nxist tint ion of Nov. 20, the 
governor is assisted by a Privy Ootin<’il, an Kx<‘cn- 
Hvo Conuc.il of 10 inctnlx'rs, a li<‘gi.‘ilalivc Couinil 
(tiplior honso) of IFJ namihcrs, and a House of 
Ih'prcscntJilivcs of inoinhers <d<*clcd niultT uni- 
versal snifrago. Cov<a-nor: Sir Jt»hn Huggins, 

JAN MAYEN. An island Ix'lwcc'n (Iroiailand and 
northern Norway, 220 miles north-iiortUcast of l(*e- 
land. Ar<\'i, 14*1 s(piare inil<*s. It is moimlaiiams. Ml'. 
Beerenh<‘rg in IIkj north Ix'ing S.flHO le<'t high. A 
meteorological station was «'stahlishcfl on the island 
by Norvcjcians in 1021. island was formally 
ann«‘\eil bv Norunv on K<*b. 27, 1000. 

JAPAN, '"rhe pr<*s(*nl Japancs<' slal<*. is ItaTilorially 
identical with the “Ih'sloralioir Japan of I8(i7. 
Consisting of tin* four main islaiuls (llotisluj, Kyu- 
shu, Shikoku and Hokkai<lo)^ ami a number of 
small juljaccnl islands, it, has an area of stumwhat 
ov<‘r 147,000 scpiare miles. 'I'lie* monnlainnns (‘liar- 
actor of tlu* islamis maln^s nimh of Japan unsuitable 
for (‘nltivalion. Nevi'rllieh'ss, this small land area 
is cxpe<‘l<'d to sustain a population whieh, bv Jnlv, 
l?)*ltS, was esliniaUsI to total .about SO million peo- 
pl<^, as against tb<‘ <‘slimal(‘d SO million of a i-entnrv 
(iarlitT. population iiuTcasii from Cet(»b<T. 

1045, to July, lo ts, was 7.S million, tinlil the taid 
of 10*10, ri’palrialion <»f overst*as Japanese was thi* 
inalor .sonns* of inereas<*. 'rinacsafliT, as migration 
f<4[ off to It'.ss than 22,000 per month, the imaaai.se 
of births over (hailhs was re'.pnnsi!4<*. “'Hironghout 
the period from Oel. I, lot.’), tn the <*nd of May, 
J04S, the miuilxT of births isaiJi ('ak'iidar month 
(txceiaied (hosi? for tin* eotT(^spon(ling month. In 
Jun<‘, HM8, howmaa*, a I’hangt* oeiairred; births 
W(*re fewer in mnnIxT than in Jnm*, tOI7.‘* 'I'his in- 
erivise in population has aggravated lh<» (a'onomi** 
probhan, siahms in any <*\aaU. 

Tbo (xaaipatiun, inslitultal in 1045, eonlinued 
tbr<mglu)ul 10*18 tundanxaitally nn<4ianged in or- 
ganr/alion, Us Allhal cbara<‘ler, on tbe military 
sick', was l(*.ss<aual with llx‘ nahieliou, during 10*18, 
of British and Commonwealth fore<*s virtually to a 
token kwel. Neverlhele.ss C<ai. l')ouglas MjieArthnr 
eontiimc'cl to b<‘ disseribed as tlx* Suprtam* Com- 
mander for the Alliial Powers (SCAP), eoueurnail- 
ly with his position as Comniand<T-in-()hi<*f of the 
Aineriean oiaaipation forces, 'the. I l-nalion Par 
Ka.sti!rn Commission (M'lC) c'ontinned to i.ssiu* di- 
recMvo.s to SCAP or to n*\ k*w his iiiliairn direetives, 
both <>f wlueb wctcj to be iinplenuaitial through 
tiu! Japane.so j'o\a*.iimenl. Contat.’l with tlx' Jap- 
ane.so C,abinet was eilluT dire(4‘ or through the 
Central laaison Ollice c'stahlished by the pre-sur- 
rendt‘r Japan(‘se goviaanmait on Aug. 25, 1045, 
<Jniilanc‘e rather than formal din'elion of llie lap- 
arx'.si* governnxmt eonlinued to b(' altemplcai by 
SCAP during 1048, although the inovianeut was 
steadily toward a firmer eonlrol of Japanese policy 
by direction ralluT than by informal nx‘tho<ls. 

PoUglon and Educodon, 'Plx* organize ^d n*ligions of 
Japan arc. Shinto, Buddhism, and Christianity, 
Shinto takes two forms; Stat<\ or Shrine Sliinlo, 
and Sect Shinto, Stale' Shinto had liecn n.s<‘cl to re- 
enforce the view of lhi» Mmpcrnr as ck*.sccnded 
from the CJods, and thus iiolitieully to dcvcloi) in- 
tense devotion to lhc< Imperial Hon.s(‘ mxl tlu^ 
state. Occupation policy of separating Clmreli and 
State was designod to “prevexit misuso of religion 
for political ends.” The. m'cdom of worship eon.se- 
cmenlly xiroe.laimcd was safeguarded by provisions 
of tbe now eonslilution. 

Withdrawal of .stale (Inamaal sxipport from Shin- 
to forced reliance, on individual contributions for 


the upk<'ep of Shriix's ami mainleiianoo of tho 
priesthood. Tn:ick‘ipi.!».‘ volnnlarv support of the 
niort^ than .S(i,(KS(» Sbriix* Shinto esialilisliments 
gav<‘ risti to ri‘ports, e;irly in 1048, of atl(*inpls by 
.sonx* of the priests to find support hv nu‘thods of 
extortion. Sect Shinto, with around II million ad- 
hcn‘nls and .sonx' Ijl.UOO cstablishnx'uts, was in a 
.sonx'whal .stronger lin;mci;il position, altlumjrh 
Ing it.S(4f advcr.selv alh'cieil bv tlx* inllMliou, 

'rix‘r<* w<*rc sonx* indiealiotis of growth of Chris- 
tianity during tlx' pcrio<l of the Oi'cnpalion, as 
might he anti(‘ipalcd. Thus llu* minihor* of 
Y.M.dA.'s inc’n*a.ycl Irom the war total of 14 to 
8i) I)y the (Mid of tlx* lirst (pmrter of liJ48, with 
many mon* pro|ccted. bit(M*csl was also indicated 
in the recci'lion of Cardinal M . li\ Kmperor 
I liroliilo in Jmx\ P.M8, wIxm; ; ■. c . was rc- 
portixl l(^ h;ivc cspri'ss«*d ;xlnnralion lor missionary 
work. 

In (‘tlneallon tlx* (Muphaf.cs of 1S)47 wi’re con- 
tinued. A Board of I'lducalion l:iw, designed to 
further d<‘eenlraIi/alion through the institution of 
poixilarlv (*k*eled lo(*al boards of education, was 
pronmlgal(*d bv C.ibinet order of .August H). Bo- 
lw(*en that dale and (be (*!ee{ions seliediiled for 
(>etob(*r 5, adminisliatix e det.iils W(*re work(*.(l out 
by tlx* Minlstrv of Pdne, ition and nrefeetnral com- 
mill(M‘s, and an atlt*mpt wa*, made to popularize 
tlx* propof:(‘d de(‘entrali*/atiou of edncalional ad- 
ministriition. 

'rbr(*(* additionid .*4(*p.s, ol at least in(lir(*cl sig- 
niii(*aiu'e in relation to the ednealional program of 
tlx* Oietipailon. w(*r(‘ taken in l‘.M8. On June 14 it 
was r(*porl(*d that tM .American ;md liriiish hooks 
hud !x*en hongjit for pnblic;ition in Japan by Jap- 
unc.sc* lirin.s. 'I'his was tlx* (iiM step in (Miahling tho 
Japane.si* to r<*familiaif/e theni.siJvi*.*: with tlx* litm- 
lnr<* of llx* restorim' tlx* intellect oal contact 

which hud b<*cn cut oil. In Julv tlx* prc.ss pre-pub- 
lication cim.sorship which had been op(*rativo since 
tlx* oeeup.ilion was dlS('ontimx*d. 'rlx* pr<‘.ss, after 
Jnlv 1.5. hJiS, was pul on its own responsibility in 
operating llx* eod(* of 11)1.5. And in ( triubj-r it vvas 
unnonnc(*d that HNHSCO piopi-.ed to (*xl(Mid Us 
work to Japan, with the .ippoe.d ol SCAB. 

industrial Production. Tlx* prodix*tion ceiling sot 
bv llx* KHC in Jannarv, B)47 {BIBB - IBIM average), 
had not m*arlv lx‘(*n attained bv tlx* cixl of 1?M8. 
As of jnlv, over-all hxlitslrial prodncliim had 
r<*aelicd only 55 peiecnl of that lovt‘1, and in Soi> 
t<Mnlx*r .58,*! pt'remil. 'I'lx* greiilesl r(*covery in j)ro- 
iliK'tion was shown in mining, <*spccially coal. 
Wliik* m;moraeliiriix». h;id r(’a(*lx*d *18. fi p<*rc<*nt of 
llx* a.gn*cd (M'ihng 1(*\ <*1 (lak(*n as llx* iixk'X base 
of I0()), textiles had declined to only 28,3 percent, 
while metals had nxx'hcd (12.7 pcrc<‘ni, muchiix’ry 
71.7 p(*rct*nl, and (4x*micals 7B.t) ixTCcnt. This, 
c*oinpar(*(l with tlx* 40.i) pt‘rc<*nl of llx' l(‘V(d riMicliod 
in 1047 and that of 32.5 pcr(‘<*nl in BM(i, shows a 
.slow hut stcaily upward tu'ud in prodnclion. This 
wu.s a result of a mon* limitt*d operation of some of 
tlx* faelors noted for H)*i7 as lending to re.slTietin- 
duslruil rct‘ovt‘ry. Oix* of tlx*.s<* had h(*.eu SCAPES 
policy of de-(‘onetMilration of industry and of cx- 
t(*nding the iinrgc* to iix'hxk* managers of many of 
Japan's large eompanit's. 

'fix* year U)48 saw :i shift in emphasis in Occu- 
l>ulion polic’y from r<*fonn and reoriMuii/alion to 
that of jjromoling ceonornit* r(*eovt‘ry. It was evi- 
denced in llx* actual diseonlimianee of the policy 
of breaking up big eone<‘rns into their eomponont 
imiduclion units, ultbougb SOAP dt'cland on Sep- 
tember 11 that (lien* had b(‘t*n no change in policy. 
Thn.s SCIAP instruet<*d the gov<*nnm‘nl', on No- 
vember 9, that 1,100 compank's which had been 




DEFEATED IN VITAL ELECTIONS. The Italian Communists, headed by 
Togliatti (left), were defeated in the elections held on April 18, 1948. 
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GANDHrS DEATH, u%!((i>sinotion of MohancUu Kctr<intch(m<i Gcindhi on Jon. 30, 1948, wtn o tho<,k thot was folt far 
l)oyoncl th<* l) 0 r<Jors of Iiuliti, (Af)ovo) A sowv<Miir hunfnr scoops wshos from tljo funnrul pyrr «s Ocuuihi*s body is cre- 
in Now Dnihi, Indio, on Jtinuary 31, All nxcrpt minimum otsnnlicil businnit ficllvity wns ob<>n<lonn<| for some days. 



REFUGEES FROM GREECE. Gr«ok refugee children (above) who arrived In Budapest, Hungary, during the yeor 
1948, to seek safety and peoco from their wqr-bottered homelond- The three children ore orphans of the WQr» 






OPHELIA AND PRINCE HAMLET watch PAISAN, produced and directed in Italy by Roberto Rossellini, was 
the players, in this scene from the Lau- one of the most successful foreign pictures shown in the United 
rence Olivier film production of Ham/et. States in 1948. It treats of the closing days of war in Italy. 
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A BABY-SITTING is tho th«m« of Iho 20th C<»«tury-Fox pietur«* 
Sifting Profty a vchicio for Clifton Wobb's subtin tainnts. In th«* 
photograph Mr. Wobb and his opponent orn siting up naeh othor. 
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► MISS PAULETTE GODDARD, obviously torrlfuid, is bos«t by grim 
Paramount («xtrcis in that studio's thrilling, vost, broathtaking spnctocio 
nntitlod Unconc/unrod, dirnctod by Cocil B, OoMilln. It is in Tnchnicoloi . 
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M OLD MASTER and prcdty pupil, f'lnd Astairn and Judy 
Garland, do somn tikky itnp|)ing in this scnno from 
Metro Goldwyn Mayor's colorful picturi^ tasfur Pared®. 
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▼ I REMBMBER MAMA is taken from Mama's Bank Ao 
count, a stage play by John von Druten. Shov/n aro Irene 
Dunn«% June Merlin, Philip Dorn, und Bnrbarn Bel Geddos. 
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placed on a restricted list because 10 percent or 
more o£ their stock had been held by Zaibatsu 
holding companies no longer needed to ask for 
permission to engage in business operations involv- 
ing capital and plant transfers. Pre\'iously, in May, 
Occupation aumorities approved action by the 
Holding Company Liquidation Commission remov- 
ing 194 big companies from the list of those re- 
quired to make structural changes in their organiza- 
tion. Fifty of these were freed entirely, while the 
others might possibly be required subsequently to 
sell their subsidaries engaged in production unre- 
lated to their main lines. On December 9 the Unit- 
ed States officially withdrew its support of the 
much discussed FEC 230, on which the de-con- 
centration program had been based. 

The Far Eastern Commission, on October 21, 
directed that Japanese business men should be per- 
mitted, under SCAB directive, to go abroad to ar- 
range for sale of their products. Furdier encourage- 
ment was given to private initiative, as well as to 
industrial recovery, with the establishment of a $60 
million loan fund ( authorized in 1947 ) to be used 
for the purchase of raw cotton wherever it could be 
secured. Pressure was put on die government to 
pass a tax revision measure removing discrimina- 
tions against the foreign private investor, and to 
enact an investment code desired to attract for- 
eign capital to Japan. Action directed toward in- 
crease in the level of price-controlled commodities 
to add an incentive to produce through greater 
prospects of profits, and toward wage controls, was 
initiated. 

On October 8, price decontrol itself was started. 
Occupation authorities acting to free 137 categories 
of industrial and consumer goods. Strikes which 
might adversely affect production were frowned 
on. These and other actions were in line with the 
American aim, stated by Army Secretary Royall on 
January 5, of “building in Japan a self-sufficient 
democracy, strong enough and stable enough to 
support itself and at ihe same time to serve as a 
deterrent against any other totalitarian war threats 
which might arise hereafter in the Far East.” 

Agriculture. With a big rice crop (314 million 
bushels), and good crops of sweetpotatoes, wheat, 
and barley, the food situation was improved in 
1948 over 1947. Better collections of higher quotas, 
as a result partly of greater centralization in the 
allocation of quotas, made for a more effective ra- 
tioning system. Collections were also facilitated 
because more goods were available for exchange 
and because of assistance in collection by American 
military government teams. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained necessary to import about 25 percent of 
the total food consumption. With this, it was pos- 
sible to increase rations to a caloric intake of 1,348 
from 1,243. The ration continued to have to be 
supplemented by open, or black, market purchases. 
About 60 percent of the income of urban families 
had to be spent for food. 

A continuation of the black market in food (part- 
ly the result in certain centers of a falling behind 
in the issuance of rations) was indicated in a re- 
port of September 22 that plans were being made 
to prohibit the transportation of food in passenger 
vehicles. This was probably due as much, nowever, 
to farmer as to urban needs. The farmer was sup- 
posed to sell to the government at a low official 
price, established at Ae time of harvest. His pur- 
chases had to be made at a price level increased 
two or three times a year. He was officially allowed 
to retain for sale at the open- market price only 9 
percent of his crop in 1948 beyond his family 
needs. Thus, with an increasin^y heavy tax burden 


(32 billion yen in 1948, although total payments 
for his last year’s rice crop aggregated only oS bil- 
lion yen) and increases in the prices of of his 
purchases, there was a pressure on the farmer to 
reduce his sales to the government if possible and 
to realize black market prices for his produce. In 
general, the economic situation tended to move 
me fanner back to his prewar status in relation to 
other classes, in spite of good crops. 

On the other hand, the land redistribution pro- 
gram moved forward during 1948. By the end of 
July land sales under the reform program totaled 
1,320,113 cho. By the end of the year it was esti- 
mated that 83 percent of the total bought for re- 
distribution (1,800,000 cho, or 4,410,000 acres) 
had been sold. 

Foreign Trade. Both imports and exports showed 
a slight increase oyer 1947, although ihe principal 
deterrents to trade' remained. These are low pro- 
duction, lack of foreign purchasing power, and in- 
stability of the currency, ihe dollar value of ex- 
ports was around 250 million, as compared with 
174.2 million for 1947. Imports totaled approx- 
imately $625 million for 1948, as against 8323,- 
300,000 in 1947. The value of textiles exported 
declined, largely because of the difficultv* of financ- 
ing raw cotton imports, but this decline was com- 
pensated by increased exports of processed foods, 
industrial materials, and other manufactured prod- 
ucts. The heaviest imports were of industrial raw 
materials, with food coming a close second. Among 
industrial raw materials, raw cotton and petroleum 
showed the greatest import increase. 

American apprepriatiens and go\'eniment cred- 
its, together with use of the $60 million revolving 
loan fund, helped to finance dollar purchases. An 
agreement reported in January was designed to 
make possible raw cotton piTrchapes. not to exceed 
28 percent of the total, in Ir.dii. A trade agree- 
ment w'iih Pakistan, reported on June 6, provided 
for the payment for 20,000 bales of cotton with 
exports of cotton yam and cloth. A similar semi- 
barter arrangement was made with the Netherlands 
Indies for the sale of $36 million worth of textiles, 
with payment to be made half in dollars and half 
in bauxite for Japan’s aluminum^industry. 

On November 8 an amemeni was announced 
with British Commonwealth nations for exchanges, 
during the next year, to a total of £50 million. 
Under it, Japan is to export goods to the value of 
£27,500,000, sixteen million of which is to be in 
textiles, with die balance in machinery, raw silk, 
rolling stock, chemicals, etc. In exchange, the 
Commonwealth countries are to supply Japan with 
raw wool, raw cotton, iron ore, salt, cereals, pe- 
troleum, mbber, tin, etc., to the value of £23 mil- 
lion. There also has been direct barter, through in- 
dividual trading, with Far Eastern countries, Hong 
Kong serving as a clearing house. This has been 
possuile because of a modification of SCAP’s pol- 
icy of demanding dollar pajjnent for Japanese 
goods even from ‘soft currency” countries. In 1948 
Japan had approximately an fa\'orable balance 
in trade with other Far Eastern countries; her 
United States deficit, however was in excess of 
25-1. “About 20 percent of import contracts and 
50 percent of export contracts have been executed 
through private trade channels.’' 

Finance. The budget as enacted in July reached 
the new peak of 414,000 million yen. As previous- 
ly, the largest single item budgeted was that of oc- 
cupation costs (98,000 million yen). The second 
largest item was 30,000 million yen, to be used as 
a subsidy to producers to penmit ihem to sell at 
prices below production costs under government 
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('ontrols. 'rlu\s(^ stibsuli<‘» w<*n* all<n*ii!<‘(l by lla* H*‘- 
conslrncfkm bank wlnVh, by JmitN bM.S, alr<‘.*i<!y 
had iailslandinj* loans lotallinji 51), 5(10 million yrn, 
of \v!ii«‘h .‘VhhOO million vcm rci'h'Srnlcd dofu'ii in- 
dnsU'ial (iiuinoiiij^. Appu'Min.ih Iv -S p(‘ircn! ol tin* 
lotal butliHol (50, 000 million yrn) was s«‘l asith* lo 
nu’(‘t local j:^c)\ crnnu'iil noods. 'I'lto total was in- 
(T<»aso(l in stippl(Mn<'ntary l>ucl]L’t<‘l pmposals made 
to th(‘ in IV*)V(‘mbor. 

'To nu‘oL the proposed (‘xpendilur<\s, a new trails- 
aelions lax was intnuhn*ed, ehan'i'S on all j'jnverii- 
m<MiN)wned utilities inereasetl, and 100,000 

millions of ni‘w enrreney was to he issued. 

Govornmont. Under llu‘ eonstitutioii of 1017 Ja- 
pan lias the eahinet or parliaiiKMitary form of j!:ov-> 
(‘ninu'iil. 'rlu‘ h’niptTor has a s>mholit' position as 
lu‘a<l of tin* stale. (Control is xrslcd m .i two-eham- 
bt'r le^d-slalup' (the IIoum' of (loimeilKus aiul tin* 
llousi* of H(‘pi‘<'sen(ati\es ), tia* inemhers of whieh 
ai*<^ ('l<‘C‘led by universal suHVa.'^i'. 'I’he Itepiescmla « 
tiv(‘s havi* 'I year terms, ami tia* t lomu'ilors (I, with 
half lh(» imMubership eh'el<‘d iwi'iy 5 yisu'S. ‘The 
House of OepreruMilalives may he dissolved hy llu* 
Kmjieror on advi<'<* ol llie (lahinet. 'I'ln* ex<‘eulive 
powers ar<^ i‘xeri'is<‘d hy the Uahinel, lusided hy 
llu‘ rriiiK' MinisU r. It is n*.si)onsihl<‘ to lli<‘ l(‘”jsla- 
lure, and must R‘sij^n in lli<* event of a vole of no- 
eontideiu'e or <lissolv<‘ tin* Iloiua* of Itepnvsimta- 
lives. ( loujaMpienilv it must <’onnnam! a niaiority 
in the l«i\ver llou'ie. Unh'ss a sin>\le (jarty has a 
mafority, ()ahim‘t.s are (’on.slrneleil on a eoalitiou 
basis, afl(*r the leyjslalure tlesi'Mi.ile*. the rremier. 

'I’ho Prinu' Miuisli'r at llu* <'nd ol HMfS was Shi- 
j^turu Yoshida, leader of (In* eonservalive Umno- 
tTatiediiiieral Party, Ills <)ahim*l eoulainetl only 5 
non l.iheral Party memliers. Dissolution at the end 
oi It) IS re<juired new eleelions in January, 11)11), 
whi(*h ehaujied lla^ party jiroupinjits in the Diet. 

Gvontt. Dev<'l<ipinenls of Il)*t8 vt‘prest‘utt*d in part 
llui earryinji? forward ol aelivitu*s iniliut(‘d hy SOAP 
in pr<!vious years uml in part a rt‘Spons<* to the 
AimTiean det(*rmiualion, aimonm‘(*<l to tin* h’kXI on 
January 21, to r<‘vly<‘ tlu* Japamw eeonom^v and 
put it on a *'p(‘aeeful j.uppoilii.!* basis.* 'Hie 
former ritpiirod a eontimuition of r<*lonu aetivily, 
sueh as tlK‘ land ri’dislrihulion program alnsidy re- 
I erred to, 'rlie latter was responsible for asp<‘ets of 
eeouomie acclivity whii’Ii havi* hei'U d<‘seriiaul, sueh 
as tlu^ trade p;u‘(s. 

()ui‘ important siTies of events linnadil to a final 
eonelnsiou in IDdH was the War (iuilt trials initi- 
ated at the bi'jLdnninyt of tlu* Oe<’iip.ili()n. Presenta- 
tion of llu» defense oei'Upiod nineh ol 11)48. Tlie 
vt'rdk'f of j'liiUy was haiumd down on November 12 
hy the lulernational tribunal for Ueneral 'Polo and 
24 otlu'ts, with th<! (hailh ixmally iiiip(js«*d i»ii him 
and six of the 24. Tho s<*nlcnees w<-re ii*vu-vvi*d by 
Ckmeral MaeArtlnir, as tlie Supri'um Allii'd Clom- 
rnaudi‘r, and upludd on Novi’inber 24. Appeal for 
slay of ex<ion(ion and a revkw oi: the (*ase wa,s 
made to the United Slates Supreim* (Jourl hy lli- 
rotu and Doihani on NovtMuher 21). The Snpreiiu^ 
Court Hgrood to In^ar the appeal on 0<x*eml>er 7. 
Its ^indinJ^,s, however, upludd the aulhovily of the 
Internatkmal 'rribiinal and the s<'nt<‘ii<ie,s wt'r<‘ duly 
exeeuied before tlio end of the year. In eonneelion 
with verdicts, speculuLiou eoutered on tlu'ir 
possible clHect on Hirohilo, some ar|jr,uuiij? that ho 
miffht abdicate in tlic near future, 

Tho principal politicfd events of the year redated 
to Cab'mol (diimj?(‘S and parly ali^^nm(^nts. Splits in 
both tho Di*mf>(;ralii! and Social Dtanoeratio Par- 
ti(js, especially over cpiostions of postal and railway 
rates, reported in January, and Social DemotTaiie 
Party left-wing influence on policy, as rtwealcsd in 


the parly eonvenfinn, so weakened the coalition 
that th<*<‘arlv fall of the Kat.jvuma Uovrnuunil was 

j.ifdk l.ihic. it resimuMl in lo hm irv, ami was suo- 
tii-h'l h* a ( uhiui’t h«Mdrd hy lliloshi Asliicla 
hsider ol the Deim»»'Mti<‘ P.otv. in spite of the 
slrt'ojdh of Yoshid,i*s l.ihev.d Paitv whieh, roor- 
y..mi/.<'d as lie’ I )eui»n*i.itii' Liberal I'arly, 
tiravvn memherji .ivv.iv I mm the otlM'r twi). 

'I'he Ashida )»«aenumut lasted until Oi‘tohor 
when it was oviTlluowu on tiu’ eiiaiy.e <if <’orr\ip- 
tiou, Ashi«la himseli was imnheatfsl and, after 
some hesilanev, hr; ane-.l w.is aimoimeetl on No- 
vember 50. 11 is j'.ttv eimueui vv.is repl.teetl on Oc- 
tober 11), after a period ol inter p.irly n<*v.o(latuij(, 
by a LibiTal P.utv Cabinet headed hv former 
Pi'i'iuicT Yosliida, At the lime t»f his iuMallaliou u 
Diet eommillc'e had been ,M*t up t«* iuveMijialt* iho 
alfairs ol his liist **ovt*nuuejj(. to asi*eriain tlui 
soun’es ami (fi'.in.siP n\ nf eouti ihulinus uiiuh* to 
tht‘ Libf'ial I'aitv war ihesi, 

Corruplitm in J.ipamse polities is not a postwar 
dtwidopment. The ptiueipal prew.ir smiree ef parly 
fumls had Imsmi lh«' '/..dlsit'ai ;md oilier big hnsi- 
m*ss iMilmpviM's whieh li.ui lus u tieil through tho 
partit'S into mutualh henrtiei.d telatioiis with the 
governine; hnieaueraev. d his smin e ol fim<ls had 
been larp.elv ilrieil up as a n-adl of the anti-'/ai- 
balsu ami tu* couetsilmlmu pi'lieiej; oi the Oeeupa- 
tinu. 'I'hose who could hem fit imme<lial(dv from 
a (dosi* relationship to gov eummnt vveie eonlraet- 
ing enterprises ol vatious sort... < .’onse<|uen(ly they 
hail he.'um to hivishly jln.im*e th*' goM rninj* parth'S. 
It wsi.s the use of the funds thus seemed, liigelhrr 
with the polieii'S followed in npavimsit, vvliicli 
were brought to the smiaec* with the elairges of 
I'oiTuptiou in 11)18. 

Other eauses oi diss.iiislaefiou vvrlh evisling gov- 
eruiueuls during 11)18 weit* both politieal and eeo- 
mniue. 'riuat* was a ris'mient di maud for reduc- 
tion of a swollen mliuinistialive peisoum‘1. Tims 
on May 21) it was repmted (hat business interests 
and (hi* o]tposilioii p.irties vveie demamlitig sueh u 
rediu’tiou. The hureauer.iev had siduallv ilmddcd 
sinee 11)45, to a tol;il of 2.8 uiilliou. lu plaee of re- 
duelioin hy Oelober llio ti»tal had lisen U) ovi^r 3 
million. It was argued bv the government that no 
deerea.se eonld be made while tin* eomph'H of eoa- 
trols of the national <*eotiomy was eoutimied. Hut 
(he ju.slilieatious advanced did not remove ilis.saU.s- 
faelion with the failure of the goverumeiil tu lake 
aeliou. 

Another reiauTent political ipasslion was raised 
with atleiupl.s to satisfy SOAP demands for polit- 
ieal deeentrali/aliou. Kinaueial di'pemlenee on tho 
cvntral g.ovc-mmeni \va.s one reason why loeal of- 
fh'ials now <'h*eled eontinued to look to 'rokyo for 
direethm. 4'o Iess<*n this dep«'iiih*nee a proviuoial 
lax reform hill was inirmhuiil into the Diet ou 
June 5, It provide<l l<»r new proviueial la.xes, in- 
erf*a.s<'d rale.s, and slightly inereas<*d sulssidiiss from 
the uatiotud treasury. 

Ketmouiie ev(‘nls, otluT lhan iho.se already listod, 
were mainly in tlu* field (4 labor relations. After 
iIh" relative frei’doru from strikes of 11)47 they wore 
nssmuiHl in 11)48, first of all hy organ i/at'ion.s* of 
public eiuplovssss, with (he four-dav serie.s of onc- 
duy railway strike.s Ix-'Inuiug. May 18. 'rluwt led 
ihe guverumenl (July 51 ), at, the reouesl of SOAP, 
to prohibit strike.s on th<^ part of puhlie emnloyecs 
and to deny to thirm the right to bargain eolliu'tivo- 
ly through their unions on ((insslions of wages, 
boims, elc. Tlicir .stains thereafter was to he regu- 
lated on tlu* basis of law, Ou August 10 plans for 
die replacement of most goMTument-emplovec 
trade unions by voluntary asstidulioas without le- 
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gal status as unions were announced. Labor dissat- 
isfaction widi the new policy (of SCAP as weU as 
the government) led to demonstrations and also to 
strikes, especially by railway and electrical work- 
ers, in various parts of the country. These strikes 
were broken by the government, where necessary 
enforcing compulsory arbitration. The policy was 
also denounced by the Soviet Union, which was, in 
turn, denounced by MacArthur for its failure to ob- 
serve its obligations with respect to the repatria- 
tion of Japanese prisoners of war. 

The sliift in emphasis from reform to economic 
reconstruction made SCAP increasingly intolerant 
of anything which might adversely meet produc- 
tion and economic recovery. General MacArthur in 
his New Year message had said: “The pattern has 
been etched, the path has been laid. The develop- 
ment lies largely in your own hands.” This seemed 
to indicate that the policy of advice and guidance 
would continue to be followed by SCAP. The con- 
tinued slowness with which the Japanese govern- 
ment responded to advice, however, brought SCAP 
more and more toward direction. This slowness is 
to be explained partly in terms of uncertainty 
which tlie guidance system produced as to the rei 
desires of SCAP, and partly in terms of the desire 
of the government not to assume responsibility for 
unpopidar actions. But the consequence was that 
on December 17 the United States directed the 
Japanese government to "enter upon a stringent 
economic stabilization program aimed at curbing 
inflation and speeding me country toward self-suf- 
ficiency.” The indications were that unless the Jap- 
anese government moved with rapidity and vigor, 
the Occupation authorities would replace it. 

Concurrently with this American initiative tbe 
Yoshida government called for new elections on 
Jan. 23, 1949. These elections are apparently to be 
supervised by American military government teams 
to determine the honesty with which the campaign 
and election is conducted and also to observe com- 
munist election tactics. — ^Hahou> M. Vinacke 

JARVIS ISLAND. An island in the mid-Pacific (0® 

23' S. and 159® 54' W.), belonging to the United 
States. It lies in the path of the main steamship 
lanes and airways from Honolulu to New Zealand 
and Australia. 

JOHNSTON ISLAND. An island in die central Pacific 
(16® 44' 32" N. and 169® SCY 59" W.), 717 miles 
southwest from Honolulu. It has a lagoon forma- 
tion, the reef being about eight miles long. On the 
reef are two islands, the larger one, Johnston Is- 
land, being about one-half mile long. The small 
one. Sand Island, is a mere sand bai^ about 500 
yards in diameter. On July 27, 1859, the island was 
formally annexed to Hawaii by proclamation of 
Kamehameha IV. By Executive Order dated Dec. 

29, 1934, together with Kingman Reef and Sand 
and Wake Islands, it was placed under the control 
and Jurisdiction of the U.S. Secretary of the Navy, 
subject to the use of the island by the U.S. De- 
partment of Amculture as a bird reservation. The 
island is considered part of the Hawaiian Islands 
and is important as a defense outpost. 

JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DEFENSE COMMISSION. 

A Commission composed of military delegates 
(Army, Navy, and Air Forces) of the two coun- 
tries, established in August, 1942. Meetings axe 
held in Washington for the purpose of making staff 
plans for the mutual defense of the Western Hem- 
isphere. U.S. Chairman: Rear Adm. Osborne B. 
Hardison. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, U.S. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was established within the national Military* Es- 
tablishment by the National Security Act of 1947, 
with duties as follows: 

1. Strategic planning for and direction of mil- 
itary forces. 

2. Joint logistic plans and assigronent of logis- 
tic re^onslbiIit>’ to services thereunder. 

3. Esiablish necessary unified commands in 
strategic areas. 

4. Formulate Joint training policies. 

5. Formulate coordinating education policy 
for ser\ices. 

6. Review major military material and per- 
sonnel requirements under strategic and logistic 
plans. 

7. Pro\ide United States represer.tatfcn on 
Military Staff Committee of Ur.ircc: X.:t::::5. 
Joint Staff, U.S. The Joint Staff, established under 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the National Security 
Act of 1947, operates tmder a Director appointed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and performs such du- 
ties as may be directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

National War Collese. The National War College, 
organized by authorit>- of the Joint Chiefs of Stm, 
has the mission of preparing selected ground, air, 
and naval officers, and officers of the State Depart- 
ment, for Joint staff and command duties on the 
highest level in behalf of tilie national security^. 

The College devotes some four months of the 
academic year to a close and systematic examina- 
tion of international relations and world affairs, the 
international consequences of the atomic bomb, 
United States commitments and responsibilities 
abroad, and the formulation of United States £or- 
eim policy and its implementation through meth- 
ods short of war. Instruction in this part of the 
course is conducted by a small group of distin- 
guished resident civilian instructors and an out- 
standing group of visiting lecturers. The last six 
months of the school year are devoted to the study 
of grand strategy, tbe strategic areas of the world, 
and the scientific and technological advances which 
have complicated the task of maintaining the na- 
tional security. 

Certain parts of the course are held in conjunc- 
tion with the Industrial College of the Armed 
forces, located immediately adjacent to The Na- 
tional War College at Fort Lesley J. McNair. 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces. The Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces is one of the two 
colleges on the highest plane of the educational 
system of the Armed Forces. It prepares officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and selected civil- 
ians, for important command, staff, and planning 
assignments in the National Military Establishment 
and other Government agencies. Other important 
objectives of the College are: the conduct of study 
in all economic factors of national strategy and the 
interrelation of these economic factors to the politi- 
cal, military, and psychological factors; the con- 
duct of study in all aspects of Joint lo^tic plan- 
ning and the interrelation of this planning to joint 
strategic planning and to the economy oF the Na- 
tion; me promotion of imderstanding and study of 
ail agencies and of economic and joint logistic fac- 
tors which are important to tiie Nation and to the 
Armed Forces; the evaluation of the economic war 
potential of foreign nations and the conduct of 
study and research in those fields; and the fostering 
of close relations between the Armed Forces^ and 
civilian engineering, scientific, and educational 
groups in me study of the social, political, and 
economic impacts of war. 

The regular course extends over a period of ten 
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months and is comhu^tod l>y usinjj schrad 

motluHls. It is <l(‘sij;tu‘d lo qualify Miuh'nK to 
hold posilions of llu* hijdu’St r<‘s])t|nsil»ilitv in ilu* 
olfit'c'S of tho various S<HTolari<‘S of llu* Arniv. Iho 
Navy, and tho Air Foroti; of flu* .htiul Staif; 

Ollioo, (Ihiof of Slaif, Stairs \rmv; (»nuM*, 

(Ihicf of Naval Oporalious; ()IIi(*c, (Ihiof ol Stall, 
Unil<‘d SlaU’S Air Kora*; tin* Muiiili«»us lh»anl ami 
otIuT iolnt Army, Na^•^^ and Air !'\»rrr pl imutiy. 
and lop;islic luMivitirs; ollici'S of llu* < iiirfs ol llu* 
various ^r(*rhriit*al Sorviros, M!it(‘ri<*l (Jonnuamls, 
and Ihircaus; and dirooloralos in tin* Army, Navy 
and Air l*’oro(‘. 

Armed Forces Staff Coilego. 'Hu* mission of tin* 
Arnu'd IA)r<’cs Stall Oollryr, lo<‘at(*d in Norhdk, 
Va.. is to train st*l(‘c'tr<l (jllirrrs of llu* Army, Navy, 
and Air Koivr in ioint stiilf l<‘t*lmi<|nos and prnr<‘< 
dnrrs; tin* or,i<[ani/.ation, <’om))osili<MU and fmu'tions 
of llu‘al<‘rs and mai<»r task fon'os, and tin* stratt*- 
jp’t'al, tju‘tu*al, and loydsti<‘al r<‘Spousil)iliti< .s‘ of surh 
(annmandrrs; and tlu* pi ri mi. ' lit mi for amtduhtons 
and airhoriu* opn. 'lions io\*il'iiM', ihr rmployinrnt 
of joint fon'os. tlratlnali* oHua'is art* assij;uu*d tin- 
tins on joint oiuMalions to inrlndt* joint ovrrsoas 
oxpt'ditions and Ihralor op<‘ralions. 

John 11. Ivrs 

JOINT MEXICAN-^UNITED STATES DEFENSE COMMIS- 
SION. A (Commission rstal)lislu‘d Krh. :2, by 

l'Cx«*outivo Ordor, to shuly prtihloms rt*latiny to tlu* 
common doft'ust^ of (hr Ihiitrd S(att*s ami M<*xi(*o, 
to propost^ l(» thr rrsprriivr j'ovrrnmt'nls tlu* coop 
<*rativc measures which, ii« its o|)iniou, .slumltl lu* 
adopted, U.S, Sl<*rriiqr Nh'iuhcr: Maj, (Ion. lloli* 
t*rl L, VVaksh, USAIA 

JUDAISM. Althotqdi /ioiuNiU lodiiy is not 4*\clusiv(dy 
a n‘li}^ious’ movrmrnt. llu* cnu‘rjn<*iu*c of llu* .slate* 
of lsra<‘l imnicdi.it rly (*ular^'<‘tl Jewish r<‘l4dons tn- 
l^^rl*st and adlu*rcncc. In all |(‘W’ish communitie.s 
outside of Israel, as W'ell as in that laiul il.siJf, tlu‘ro 
Were notcAVorthy cvidt'iu'es of rt*iu*NV(‘d devotion 
to |(*wish oduealion, the [li'lnvw hnn'mu't*, iho 
synae.oy.iK*, and traditional ol)S(*rva!u*e. 

'I’luuudi tluTi! has hr(*n sumt* prole.st a;i;ainst 
"oh^^iealism** and atllu*r<*net{ to Old 'rrslament law, 
even irroli^liotis meinhrrs of llu* Israeli j^ov<*rnmeut 
now* support Sahhalh and dietary ohs<‘rvanc’e in 
ei\'ilian and inililary life. 'I'lu* rnminilsion i*. only 
moral, hut it remains powerful. The disiil.u-eil per- 
sons now .streainin.q into Israel are larj'ely of tlio 
reli}i<(hi»s cla.ss; duriny, llu*ir years of hardshi|) they 
w<‘n‘ .sustained hy religious oryaiii'/ations and sup- 
plied with hooks and rtilijdons urtieles hv the. Joint 
Dislrihulion <ioimnill(*e. 'I’lius tlu*y have hcen uhle 
to carry their prediU*e*lions into the land; and 
tliongh only lhirl<*t*n ptTeent voted tlu* religions 
lurke.t in Israeli <deelion.s, a.s many as ninety per- 
e<*nt have be(‘n shown to he faithful to triidilion. 
Amcrietin orthodox groups have l>e<*n ayitaliny for 
the eroalion of a new sninemi* leliyions court in 
Israel, and have opposed any Imlher sect dari/.at ion 
of life in the Holy ijancl. 

The United Stales has witn<*ssifd increase of tra- 
ditionalism even aiuoug lihoral Heforin yroup.s. Tlie 
Central Conference of Anua-ican Hahhis now di- 
rectly opposes interinarriaye hy rabbis, and urges 
all year round .sexvie(|.s in llu* lt‘ini)l<*s. niiiing tlu: 
year past the two Reform .s»*minarie*:‘ the Hebrew 
Union College and the Jewish Institute of R<*ligum 
— ^wero merged under the prosidetiey of i.)r. Nelson 
Glneck. The Conservative wing of Aini*riean Jewry, 
centred in the Jewish Theological S<*tuinary, is 
helping spread tho syuagogue-cenltir idea, an<I is 
sending rabbis to Kuropcan communities. The chief 
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orthodox institution of higher edneation, Yoshiva 
IJniversilv. is :\ non-scetarian inetlical 

.school. I’l.mdi 1 '. t 'iiiM'i-.iU , in M''‘'‘MU‘lMi.st*tis, jg 
now Innclioniuy under Ji'wish auspices, with br, 
.Ahnmi .Saclicr a.s president. 

Hemaining Mninpc.in i nnnmmities are .still re- 
pairing tlu* wai's M*li '.n.iis dev. 1 , station. Cn sit Brit- 
ain, nml(*r its new <‘lnel rahhi, I)i. Israi*l Brodic, is 
prodiu'ing many new pnldiealinns with that end* in 
view, American philantlnopv is the chief aid of 
<*oiitinental eonutries. 1‘Iu* t» li'Mco . 'cj ular full-day 
school, rapidly (‘XjMmling lu ih*' t mird .Stales, has 
h<*i*n e.xtendi'd to .Australia, Belgium, and oilier 
eounln<*s. 

nowev<*r, not aloiu* (thri.'.lian 
rahhis and others havi* falh'ti where Idl.iliiari.iniMii 
has lak<‘n ov<*r. Kiforls, nol.ihlv in I’olaud, to obtain 
governmental eon.si'ut to fuller n'ligious oh.serv- 
anee, are proving vain. .Sonu* Balk.ni countries aro 
n*u<h*ring it ililliiadl lor J(*\vs to migrati* to Israel, 
in a<‘eonl with po'vions ( lonnunuist o|H»osilu)u to 
/ioni.sm. 

The* workTs ten million professing Jews are eve- 
rywluae .seeking .spiiiliial growth and ri'genera- 
lion. 'l‘lu* ancient aiul m«‘<lie\,d literatim* of Juda- 
ism, largely di'Stroved, n; h«*ing i'epri«lueed in the 
Uniti'il Slat<*s; and there an* nnnu'ions new sludios 
ami texts for r<*Ii.e,ions t'dne.ilion. 

Aim\ii\M Boustkin 

JUSTICE^ U.S. D»‘j>nrfm4‘n! of. A Ih'iiai'tmenl of the 
tI..S. Oovernment whuh in IBIH had tlu* followiiijn 
di\i.*a‘ons and odiees. 

()ili(*<* of tlu* .Mtornev <a*neral 

Ofliei* of tlu* Solicitor (a*uer.d 

'Hie .\.ssislant to the Attorney (ieiieral 

Tin* Criminal |)i\ision 

The Anlilnist Division 

'riu* 'lax l)ivision 

Tlu* I lands Division 

Tlu^ (Halms Division 

The (I'lisioms Division 

The .Assistant Soliiator <iem*ral 

*riu* lAuleral Bnre.ni of Investigation 

The IA*(leral Bureau of Prisons 

Board of Parole* 

Board of Immiy, ration At>peals 
Pardon Attorney 

'rlu* liminV.ialico and Naturali/.ation .Service 
'rhe Olliee ill Alien Property 
AthuinistraliM* A.ssist, to Allornc*y <Ji*neral 
Attonu*y Ceiu*ral: 'lorn (k (Hark. Solieilor CJon- 
erul: iHnIii» ,B. Perlman, 

KANSAS. A west north central State. Area; 82,158 
8(|* mi. INipuialion; ( [uly 1, IB'IS) 1 ,1)88,000, com- 
pared with I I!M0 rrusiis) 1,801,028. (Hii<*f eilics: 
Topeka (enpilal), 07,8;,JB inhaliitants in 1940; 
Wiehila, 12 1, -158. See A<;ju<a,n;rinn;, I'Iducation, 
Minkuals ano Mktai.,s, ScHouns, llNiVKHsmiiS 
AND Cou.KCKs, ViTAti S r.vn.sTics, 

Financo. For the fiscal year ended Jmu! 80, 1947, 
total revemui amounlt'tl to 8112,81,2,000; total ex- 
penditure, $101,129,000. 

Eiections. A,s in lO-M, Dewt'y won tlu; 8 eleetoral 
voles, hut Willi a much redneed jiopular majority. 
R<*puhliean Andrew F. Selioei)p<*l sut‘(*et*ded to the 
seat ludd hy Sciiator Capper who did nol nm for 
roelection, and all 0 Homse .s<*ats remained Reimb- 
lican. Uepuhli(*an Clovernor hVank Carlson wa.s re- 
elected, and the idllowing H(*pnhlieatj.s wen; suc- 
cc‘.s.sful; Lieut enaut (kna'rnor- -Frank L* Haga- 
luuu; Attorney CIeneral--'Fdward F. Arn; Auditor 
-—George Robb; Tr<‘asun*r- ■ Richard T. 
Superinl<*ud(‘nt of lAihlie lustruetioii — *Adol F. 
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Throckmorton; Insurance Commissioner — Frank 
Sullivan. Democrat Larry Ryan was elected Secre- 
tary of State. The voters also voted to repeal prohi- 
bition and to increase the pay of legislators. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, F^rank Carlson; Lieut. 
Governor, Frank L. Hagaman; Secretary of State, 
Frank J. Ryan; Attorney General, Edward F. Am; 
State Treasurer, Richard T. Fadely; State Auditor, 
George Robb. 

KARAFUTO. The Japanese name for that part (south 
of 50® N. ) of S^halin island, formerly under Japa- 
nese control. It was occupied and taken over by the 
U.S.S.R. following the defeat of Japan by the Allies 
in 1945. 

KELLOGG FOUNDATION, W. K. A Foundation estab- 
lished by W. K. Kellogg in 1930 to promote the 
health, education, and welfare of mankind, but 
principally of children and youth, directly or indi- 
rectly, without regard to sex, race, creed, or na- 
tionality. Operates by making grants to established 
organizations for the conduct of new and experi- 
mental programs in the fields of dentistry, educa- 
tion,^ hospitals, medicine, nursing, and public 

Expenditures for the year ended Aug. 31, 1948, 
were $2,099,484. Total capital assets on that date 
were $47,531,830. Membership: Nine members of 
the Board of Trustees. President and General Di- 
rector, Emory W. Morris. Headquarters: Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

KENTUCKY. An east south central State. Area: 40,- 
598 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 2,819,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 2,845,627. Chief 
cities: Frankfort (capital), 11,492 inhabitants in 
1940; Louisville, 319,077. See Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Uni- 
versities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $119,689,000; total ex- 
penditure, $103,908,000. 

Legislation. The regular biennial session of the 
Kentucky General Assembly, which convened Jan- 
uary 6, adjourned March 19 and authorized record- 
breaking biennial general fund expenditures of 
■>120,00(1,00^!. Tax increases included a 3 percent 
tax on pari-mutuel betting; license fees on coin- 
operated devices; increased whiskey fees; and in- 
creases raising gasoline and Diesel oil levies from 
5 to 7 cents a gallon, primarily for rural road im- 
provement. 

For educational costs, $71,395,000 was author- 
ized. The State’s educational system is to be studied 
by a new permanent Legislative Research Commis- 
sion. 

Other new State agencies include the Depart- 
ment of State Police; a Department of Economic 
Security to admiifister unemployment compensa- 
tion, employment service, public assistance, and 
child welfare programs; Department of Aeronau- 
tics; a Building Commission; and an Agricultural 
and Ladustrial Development Board. The legislature 
increased unemployment and workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits; tightened child labor laws; amend- 
ed insurance regulatory laws; removed legal bar- 
riers to training white and Negro nurses and doc- 
tors in the same hospitals; adopted the interstate 
parole and probation compact; raised the pay of 
State employees; and authorized cities to levy new 
nonproperty taxes. 

Elections. Truman won the 11 electoral votes, 
gaining a larger majority over Dewey, Thurmond, 
and Wallace than Roosevelt had in 1944. In the 


Senatorial race Democrat Virgil Chapman defeat- 
ed Republican incumbent John Sherman Cooper; 
Democrats gained 2 new House seats for a total of 
7 against 2 for the Republicans. There were no 
Statewide contests for State cSce. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Earle C. Clements; 
Lieut. Governor, LawTence Wetherby; Secretary of 
State, George G. Hatcher; Attorney General, A. E. 
Funk; State Treasurer, Edward F. Seiller; State 
Auditor, Harry N, Jones. 

KENYA. A British colony and protectorate in East 
Africa. Area: 224,960 square miles. Population 
(1947 estimate): 4,187,355, of whom 23,284 were 
Europeans, Capital: Nairobi (100,000 idbabitants 
in 1947). 

Production and Trade. Agriculture, Stock raising, 
forestry, and mining are the principal occupations. 
Estimated crop production in 1946 (in tons): 
maize 112,530, wheat 76,458, sisal 27,038, potatoes 
23,118, wattle extract 11,946, coSee 6,952, tea 
5,481, and pyrethrjm 6.S60. Livestock (1946): 
4,529,000 ca:::e, 3.20o.C0"J sheep and goats, 5,600 
horses, 181,000 camels, and 37,000 pigs. Butter 
production (1946) totaled 6,336,000 lb. 

Gold is the principal mineral mined — ^the 1946 
output (29,892 fine oz. troy) being valued at 
£,257,942. Other minerals produced, including salt, 
lime, asbestos, diatomite, graphite, and soda (but 
excluding gola), were valued at £.636,850 in 1946. 

Foreign trade, Kenya and Uganda combined, 
1947: imports (general) were valued at £31,200,- 
000; exports (general) including reexports, £31,- 
920,000. 

Government. Budget estimates (1948): revenue 
£7,237,222; expenditure £6,841,712. The colony 
and the protectorate are administered as a unit. A 
governor heads the administration and is aided by 
an Executive Council of 10 members and a Legis- 
lative Council consisting of 11 elected European 
members, 5 elected Indian members, 1 elected 
Arab member, 2 nominated members, and 11 ex- 
officio and 9 nominated official members. By the 
Kenya Annexation Order in Coimcil, 1920, the ter- 
ritories of the mainland dominions of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, remain a protectorate. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief: Sir Phillip Mitchell. (See 
East Africa High CoiiMissiON. ) 

KINGMAN REEF. A small reef, 150 feet long by 120 
feet wide, in the Pacific (6® 24' 37" N. and 162® 
22' W.). By U.S. Executive Order dated Dec. 29, 
1934, Kingman Reef was placed under the ad- 
ministrative control and jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Navy. It is the only possible sea- 
plane base between Honolulu 1,067 miles north 
and Pago Pago 1,797 miles to the southwest, on 
the air route to Auckland, New Zealand. Kingman 
Reef was made a U.S. National Defense Area by 
Executive Order of President Roosevelt, dated Feb. 
14, 1941, and foreign planes and surface craft were 
prohibited, 

KOREA. A peninsular country located on the Asiatic 
continent, between the Yellow Sea and the Japan 
Sea. Formerly a kingdom tributary to China, an- 
nexed by Japan on Aug. 22, 1910. Korea was oc- 
cupied under terms of the Potsdam Agreement in 
September, 1945, by U.S.S.R. forces in the north 
by United States forces in the south, separated 
by the 38th parallel of latitude. 

Area and Population. Total area: 85,246 square 
miles. Estimated total population ( 1947 ) : 29,300,- 
000. South Korean Republic: 37,055 square miles; 
population 20,300,000. North Korean Republic: 
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*18,191 f!(iiiar<‘ mn(»s; population 9.000,000. <;lii<'f 
fitic.s: Sooiil (i-.ipii.il of llu' soutlKTii rrpuMir) 
KM1,700 iiilial)it;inls (19*10); VuMU 12*19,781 
( 19*10); l\oii”\:nijf (oapitiil ol' tiu' n<irlh<*rn n‘pul)- 
Ik‘) 1205, ‘Xin (1910); Inrlion; 171,101 (HMO)* A 
total of 110,9112 from North Koroa ontrrrd 

South Korea 1)<‘1\V(!(‘U Januiuy in 19 It) am! Juno 
10‘I8. MijL^ratiou from south math was niiorlod 
l<» ho tu'^diji'ihhf. 

E<]ucatioa and Language, thu’iuy. KiJi'ra'ji 85 years 
as a Japaiiost* foloiiy, J,ip.int's<‘ othu’atioual moth 
od.s won! <lominaul, and (jI tiu' Korcsiu I.tii 
.t'tiavii' was ollioially disvouray.nl. Siuoo 19-15, Ko- 
nsin has a^vaiu hoooiue the oilioial lauyuap.o, and 
liloraov has ris<*u from 00 povroul to 75 p(*vo<*ut. 

South Konsi (July, 1917) li;ul .8.818 <’h'uu*ulary 
sohools willi 8,109,008 studouls; ti9.5 junamd.ivy 
.solujols with 101,987 .stmhuUs; 8.5 ooIh*y,tes and 
uiuvorsitir.s with I;h887 studculs. Ninth KiiOM 
(j;uuiary, nitV) ha<l 8. *18;! olciUiaUaiy mIuhiIs 
with 70ji0t) .stii(h"Uts; 87 <'olh'.i^<*s aial tiuixi'rsitios 
with 18,880 .stuilouls. 

Tho >var 19*18 in SiUtlh Korea s.iw the <‘.slahlish 
inonl of .Si'hool diMriots and hoanls of ishieatiim 
and the suhstitutiou of hou,s<*hol<l l(*vi<*s lor (hr 
hind lax as tlu' chirf iiusms of supporlinu thr st'hool 
syslrui. 

Religion. < Iliic'f rrli^n’ons arr Animism, <!onfui*ian- 
ism, OuiIdhi.Mii. aiul ( ihristiamty. In liM.S tin* (*Mi 
inati’d (-hnstian popnI;itiou was (>70,000; .soim* .500 
Am(Th’:m mis.sionarirs W(*rr st.itiotu'd in ihr south. 

Production ond Trodn. Division of (ho rouutrv into 
two poliliral units romainod lh<* ohiof nuJiioinio 
prohlom in HM8. 

Norlli Korea is die more Iihjjhiy iudu,stri.dr/<‘d 
portion. Its prodni’lion plans for 19*18 inehulrd 
9,000,000 tons ol pi^( iron, 89,800 tons of enule 
sti'rl; ti88,000 tons of I’hemieal Ievtili7<‘f; 158,000 
tons of salt; 1,770,5.50 aeri'S of riee hind. Kiy.uros 
on North Konsi^s aetnal output are uol a\';iiiahlo. 

lu Sotidi Konsi ,shortay,(\s of .sldthsl hihor, nia** 
ehiiiery, ;m<l raw maleviiil et)nliime«l to iiuprdt* 
prodiiotiou. Stisprn.sion of powia’ Irausmission in 
May, 19*18, dt*priN‘e<l South Kortsi ol 80 prn*<‘nl of 
Us rieetrieal jiower, rev<‘rsinf>: (he slow iipwan! 
Irc'ud in industrial output. In Man'll, 19*18, the 
National hand Administration sntx’rseded the N(’w 
Korea tioinpany, rstahlishnl in 19*10 to administ<*r 
IioIdin^(s of the Orii'iilal Development (.’mnpatiy 
Sind olher Japanesi' eoneerns in Kor<*a. 'The Admin- 
islralion immedhili'ly hej'sin the .sale of hind to ten- 
ants. Tlu* ht)IdinjJi.s involved loiniuiM-d i)u<'-(«*nth 
of llio jihuited ;irea in South Kon*a ( (>87,8*10 aeres), 
opersiteil l>y 587,97*1 tenant families wlio r(*pn-- 
.senli'd ‘18,5 ijereent of the farm hnnilies in South 
Konsi. J,5ircha.st‘rs rtsteived clear tillt! to their land. 

Krom J 9 I 0 to 19*15 Jsipan dotniuat<*d Korea’s 
fonujutn trach*. Aftirr the surn'mler, tlu* ll,S, Military 
CJovenunent re^pihitisl trade* in tlu* .sonllu'rn seetor; 
th« S<jvu*t-sponsored People’s (Iommiii<*(* that in 
the nortljern .setUor. in mid- 19*18 the* const itntional 
reginuss in hoth se*etors assumed the.se' powers. Jui- 
porls into South Korea (jan.-SeiU. of . 19 * 18 ) totales.l 
2 , 779 , 958,450 won in value*; e*xporls 8 , 88 r>,(i(). 8,.809 
won, Cllihf imports were* ruhher, yarn, ce>al, ma- 
chinery, ULKlile.s, clufuiicals, and loodstulfs. 'rhe 
imporLjint lyxporls were .seafoods, minerals, raw 
silk, and UiuKsit*u. Trad*! was mainly with lUmjuf 
Kong, Chinu, Japan, and the UniUivl StaUss. 

In 1940 Korea had 2,919 niil<.*s of g«>v« riiim*nt 
railways and 1,234 miles of privates railwavs. On 
May 1 , 1946 , South Korea had 1,079 mile's ai 
railways. 

finance. Tho monetary unit in the south, tlie won 
(rorniorly the Japane*sc yt*u), continued to deprcci- 
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;ile in IfMH. I'he* e'velianj!;** fate* ( De*i*(*mh(*r, 1948). 
*1*59 won to W on in e'in nlafion rnso from 

*1.990 million in 1919 In 'lO.OOO nullion in 1948. 
South Koi'im's hmly.et hu tlie Iim.iI year I9l8*-49 
e'.dled for <'\p<‘nditmr of 81..U8, niijijjj won; an- 
tie'ipatc‘d re'\<*nne lo|,iled 8.8,999 million won. 

Goveirnmonf and PolUics. Korea h.is 1.8 provinces 
e‘aeh under a 1 o<m 1 prelr*r(. Kiom 1910 to 1945 the 
e’ounhy w.i.s inh'd hv .i (h»\»*nio7 < iener.d appointed 
i)y the Mmpe'tor e4 jap.iu; ,m*l the .uhninisUalors 
were primarily j.ip.mi‘'.e. 

Soulfi Kor<*a, 7948. l'‘roin Seplt-mlu'r 111*1,5 to Au- 
p.ust 19*18 South Koif';i w;e, e,<>\ruu‘d hy the* lluited 
.State'. Army Mihl.uy ( litwioment m Korea (USA- 
■■‘5 ■■ J’aoupji .1 Korr.iu luhninislra- 
tion i* I * ‘ Koie.iu Intel im (aiveninieiit 
(SKIC). 

*rhe* Allu'tl Poweas at Mi»srow. in De'ceinhor, 
194.5, prenni'.ed ind»'pe*ntl<'nee' t»> K(irt*a 

after a .5 \i‘,ir p<*nei(l >4 Allwtl lrnj>t<'e‘,hii». 'Hus 
e'lii*il<*d piole'j.l*; irtun ,ill Kniean pnlitiral p:irtic.s 
exee'pt the (loimmmi'.t**. When tiic So\ i<‘l .\nieriean 
Johit ( lommiNsion in l!Mt) and 1917 '.eini'.ht to erect 
:in interim ji^overnment. the Hte.vi.ms insisted lliul 
emiv Koie'ans who h;id nuloivd tlie Mosieiw Agree- 
me*ol should he e'ldr.mehe.e'd; the Amiuieiins tie- 
el.ared that jaieh disliruu l»e.i*nH*nt would he mi- 
elemotTulie. On No\ . 14. I9IV. .it the proposal of 
the' Unile'd Stales, and with tlu* Soviet hloe ahstain- 
inj'.. the* UN (a'Ue'j.d A’.seinhlv voteel to I'onslitnte 
a 'I'c-injioi.iiv Oommissitm on Keinsi (UN'IX.'OK) 
in e>nh*i t.> luthl elei*tiiin'» to a eiui.'ititnenl asse'iuhly 
whieh wiinhl foim a nniteel Koiean eo\f*rniii<*nt. 
,Alte*r misnei'e'ssfnl ellorls to le'.uJi .m iieetml with 
North Kore;i, the tfN Interim ( .’e>mmille*e dei’uleil 
em lA-h. 87, 19*18, to hold <‘lr*<*lions in South Korea 
;denie. 

'riu' UN dee'i.sion e*ryslalli/efl the* e'lesivage* among 
Semth Kore.m i>oiilit‘al tae'tiems, with the rightist 
Syngmau Hhee favoring tlu* U.\ aethui, tlu* mod- 
erate* Kiinm Kiusie and the* rigl»ti*.t Kim Koo liold- 
ing out for l>r/onal e*h*e'tiems, .nid the* (louummists 
de'm.mdjng imnu'diah' e\ae*natie>n of United Stales 
and Soviet tnmps. In tin* Kore.m Interim I legis- 
lative Assemhly the* i.ssne Ie*il tt> the* ic-.iy.n.iliem of 
Spe'ake*!' Kimm Kiusie*. Kim Keio, and 80 olhet 
le'gislalors, 'I’liis hronght the* weirk of the heglslii- 
tive* .Assemhlv te) a .sl.indstill. 

On May 19, 99.(i pereeul of the 7,789,909 regis- 
teretl \e»l<*rs (almost 89 pere'e*nt eif tliose eligihlo) 
east their halhits in the* UN*snpervi.s(*d eleetions 
to the* National A.s.s<*mhlv. With the Oomumnists 
and e'eTtain moeh'rate* anti rightist groniis alwlain- 
ing, eamlidale's supporting the <‘onse*rvativo Dr. 
Ilhet* won a .sttlistanlial i>lnralitv of the A.s.somhly. 

’rhe ne*\v (leinslitnliem :ide)pti-ei in June, 194U, 
eaUe*d for a imieaine*ral h*gisiature* (whieh chooses 
the pre'sident), and .state eontrol of foreiign Iratjc, 
traiwiiortation, aiu! mineTid resomves. In July the 
NatiemnI .Asse-mhlv e-Ieeted Dr. Ilhe*e‘ (irsi Pre'.sident 
of llu* South Koif.m ih'pnhlie with Dee Si Yung 
a.s Viee I*re*su!eul. In Angust llu! ne*w rt*pul)lie was 
inaugnr.ilcd; USAMlilK Was aljulidie'd; the U,S. 
Ainiy Oivil Affairs S<*ction assumetl it.s functions; 
Dt. (Jen. John Uodge*, CIoimaande*r of U,S, Korccs 
in Korea sinee V-J Day, was reassign<*d and suc- 
ceedeul hy Maj. (J<*n. J. B. (loniter. (On Jan. 14, 
19-19 iirig. CJen. William D. Ilolurrls U)ok over tbs 
past. ) 

Oubinet of the South Kore*an Hepnidie (autumn, 
1948); ih'inu: Minlstt;r — Lee Hum Suk; Foreign 
Airair.s--*Ko (Jhang Li; (lommertHr and Industry—- 
Miss YUu Young Sin; F.diic.i(h»n An Ilo Simg; 
(Jeiinnmiueation.s- 'Yoon Suk Keu>; lnt(*ri( 7 r- -Yun 
(Jhi Yeiung; Soeial Welfans— Li,*e Yuu; Transport — 
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Min Hi Sik; Agriculture and Forestry — Cho Bong 
Am; Justice — Lee Tnn. 

In August die United States agreed to continue 
to train and equip Korean constabulary and coast- 
guard units and to command these forces as well 
as the national police until the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces. Plans provided for an army of 100,000 
men and a naw of 10,000 men. 

A number or anti-government uprisings occmred 
in late 1948, the most serious breaking out in the 
southeastern port of Yosu, For a brief period mar- 
tial law was declared. 

In^ December the U.S. Economic Cooperation 
Admimstration announced a three-year, $300 mil- 
lion aid program for South Korea. On Dec. 12, 
1948, the UN General Assembly at Paris recognized 
the Seoul government as the only legitimate gov- 
ernment in Korea. On Jan. 1, 1949, the United 
States extended full recognition to the new repub- 
lic of Korea. Australia, China, and the Philippines 
followed suit. Chang Myun, chief of the South 
Korean delegation to the UN, was made Minister 
to the United States. Special envoys were sent to 
London and Manila. The Unitea States named 
John J. Muccio its first Ambassador to the Seoul 
regime. 

North Korea, 1948. North Korea is administered 
by the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
proclaimed in September, 1948. Tlie regime suc- 
ceeded the North Korean People’s Committee, 
established in 1945 under the sponsorship of the 
U.S.S.R. 

During April 19-28 the first North-South Korean 
Unity Conference met in Pyongyang. It was at- 
tended by 545 delegates representing 56 parties, 
including non-Commimist southerners like Kimm 
Kiusic and Kim Koo. The Conference demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of U.S.S.R. and United 
States troops and the abandonment of separate 
elections. On May 1 a new constitution was adopted 
calling for a popularly elected assembly which 
chooses a ruling 15-man presidium. Kim II Simg 
was named premier of a cabinet which included 
8 South Koreans. The U.S.S.R., Mongolia, and 
Poland recognized the Pyongyang government, 
which claimed sovereignty over the entire penin- 
sula. 

In May the Government suspended the power 
supply to South Korea, asserting that an agreement 
to supply certain materials had been violated. 
USAMGIK refused to negotiate since such an act 
would imply recognition of tlie new Government. 
In September, the U.S.S.R. announced that her 
troops would be withdrawn from Korea by Decem- 
ber, 1948. The United States refused to do likewise, 
arguing that troop withdrawal was merely part of 
ihe general problem under UN consideration. 

Koreans Abroad, 1948. In April, the closing of 
Korean schools in Kobe and Osaka by Japanese 
authorities provoked an uprising of Koreans there. 
United States forces proclaimed a limited emer- 
gency — ^tiie first since the beginning of the occu- 
pation — and aided in quelling the msturbance. In 
July and August 56 Koreans competed in the Lon- 
don Olympic Games. More than 100 Koreans went 
to the United States for advanced study or on-the- 
job-training. The greater part of a $25 million loan 
from ie U.S. Forei^ Liquidation Commission 
was earmarked to assist Korean students at home 
and abroad. 

Bibliography. U.S. Dept, of State, Korea 1945 io 
1948, Washington, Aprfl, 1948; Dept, of the Army, 
Report on the Economic Position and Prospects of 
Japan and Korea and the Measures Required to 
Improve Them, Washington, Apr. 26, 1948; USA- 


MGIK, South Korean Interim Government Activi- 
ties, 28-33; UN General Assembly, First Part of 
the Report of the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea, vols. 1-3, Lake Success, 1948. 

G. M. McCune, “The Korean Situation,” and 
Paul Dull, “South Korean Constitution,” Far East- 
ern Survey, vol. s:\'ii, no. 17. Two American period- 
icals concerned w’ith Korea are the bimonthly The 
Voice of Korea, Korean AflEairs Institute, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the semiannual Korean Review, 
Korean-American Cultural Association, Seattle, 
Wash. — Gabi. F. Baktz, Jr. 

KOREAN IITERATURE, ARTS AND CRAFTS. The most 
conspicuous change in the field of literature and 
art during 1948 w^as in the direction of Westerni- 
zation, particularly in the so-called fine arts. Two 
events determined the trend: the \*isit, lasting 
eight months, of the members of the UN Commis- 
sion, and the election and inauguraticn of Korean 
governments in both zones. Literature and art de- 
\ eir.ped as accessory tools of various political fac- 
tions. Libraries and museums grew dusty and 
school teachers grew more wary as “dangerous 
thinkinc” bec-ame once more the concern of the 
police. Rejccdrig cultural importations from China 
and Japan, the new Korean rewed native folklore 
and folksong, refreshed his spirit with glorious 
episodes from his own history and expressed him- 
self in modem media. 

A new technique was developed by many writers, 
that of composing radio-script for which Korean 
talent had a natural bent. The publication and 
distribution of textbooks continued at an acceler- 
ated pace, the end of the year bringing the total to 
the 15 million mark. Progress was also made in the 
perfection of the vernacular st>de, the standardiza- 
tion of spelling and the elimination of Japanese 
and to a certain extent, of Chinese, loan-wcrds. 

Literahire. Journalistic literature still leads the field 
in both volume and influence. Neutral newspapers 
were: Seoul Shinmum, Chayoo Shinmum, Sin Min 
Ilho, Choson Ilbo, etc. On the extreme right was 
the Pyungwha Ilbo, and on the left, the Choson 
Choong Ang Ilho; and ranging between were some 
fifty papers all exercising the right to instant and 
critical editorial comment on the many important 
political occurrences of the spring and summer. 

The forms employed by Korean writers were 
still the forms most useful to the writer with a 
message: editorials, essays, historical plays and 
novels, biographies and histories, and radio-script. 
The Cultural History of the Korean People lay Sohn 
Chintai, a leading historian, was an important 
publication. Other well-known authors were: Sul 
Chungsic, editorialist and poet, Lee Insoo, poet, 
Li Taejun, novelist, Li Kwangsu, novelist, Han 
Sulya, novelist, and Choi Kiyun, poet. 

One daily paper and one monthly paper was 

ublished during the year by women for women 

ealing with domestic problems and informing the 
feminine public about fashions. (The schoolgirl 
is “not privileged to wear fanc^ bows, permanent 
waves or make-up of any kind.”) 

Language. Publication of the first volume (of six) 
of the New Korean Dictionary by the Eulyu Pub- 
lishing Company was an important step forward in 
Korean lexicography, incorporating as it did new 
spellings, correct usage, phonetic standards. 

Dromafic Art and Music. Twenty dramatic clubs 
presented plays in Seoul, a week apiece, in a con- 
test conducted by the Department of Education. A 
patriotic play For the Fatherland was prepared for 
3ie election campaign and was performed in the 
provinces by teams “to help Koreans understand 
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cloclicm priiu'ipl<\s and ]mu'<*dnrrs/' Tlir lirsf an- 
imal mnsiV ft'slival f<‘atnriuv, \Ki*’.trrn atifl 

Orit'ntal nmsic was Ik'M in Seoul in Nfa\-; (he lirsf 
sliortwase hroadcasl <»l‘ svinpluuiie jun.sir was in.uir 
I>y (Im S<‘(ml rlulhannnuie On'Iiestra also in Ntav; 
and tiu' lirsf film of tli<‘ Sei>ul Syiuplumv On-lmstra 
was mad«», 

Old Kornan nmsie and a play S;»rni/r /‘ivcrourr 
wen* pn>duc’<Ml on sarions tuoasions Inr fhe enter- 
tauanenl of tli<' inemhers <»1 flu* ON ( loiiunission. 
It should he noled here that the eusttunarv pnaSK!;- 
afivtss of (he claneint»: and sitnune. eirl \veri» ahudi!*‘d 
(iuriiu^ tlie y<Mr \vlu*n nu'inhers ot the ( 'otnnuN’aiut 
were en(4‘r(aine«I ollieiallv hv Kon an lt'a<leis who 
w<‘r<* assistc'il lor the first time hv their wives in* 
sl(*inl (»f daneiu>' yjrls. I'uppel shows wen* ns<*«I in 
the jirovinees In leaeli eouseryation c»i lorests, flood 
and erosion eontrol, in iH ilornmnet's a simple 
na(ur<‘. Mobile r<hi<‘ation mnis nl various types 
w<‘re orjiiiini/c'd to l<Meh modern tei hniqnes. Thr 
Pivin, a plav based on an aneteiil 
lalt\ was prodiu'i’d in Seoid in the .simmuT of HMS 
to <*eU*hrate llw* inaupanation of the Hepuldie of 
Kon*a, 

Radio. KUS was n*ory.ani/t‘d in I'onforniitv witfi 
BH(* rules and so was aide to p.iw* lull eoverape 
to Korea's pi'iformaiiet* at the < )lMni«i»‘s. III.KA 
(Seoul Station) d<‘\<*lope<I a stall (»l and 

lis'hnieal assistants trainisl in ( teeiilental stanilards 
and leeliiiii pu'S, wim hv the ^ ear’s end wen* ipial' 
ilied to ussmne lull responsibility for most major 
programs, KIKI added to its library of western 
transeriptious am! also reeoriled a number of 
rean folk sonp.s to export, 

Arf» cthd Crcifti, Ait eslnhit*. were hehl in Se«in! 
(Vatun‘n.tj; stmleut work from the National ftuiver 
sitv, the work of Olninpon Nvon, a woman paint<*r 
of iho work of Kim Kitdionp* depii^tinp, Ko- 

rean tfusloins* and the work <iF Kim Pimw h.ui. of 
lifo in his nalivi* Y<‘Sim aiul in Simul and dokyo. 
Snm'do siaui.soretl an indnsiritd an<l artt'raft iw-po^ 
silinij featnnn}' losliles, eei'aniies, ami .straw«weav- 
in;,'. The enrio lra<le prospered with llu* usual <‘om-' 
nuxlilies - -liietpun*, brass, silviT, ami liaskel Avan*. 

'■ -Mvi-a.VN H, McCuni*: 

KURE (Ocean) ISLAND. An atoll hi the Paeifh* 
2»S’‘ N,, ami 17S‘' .'UK W* It is about 15 miles in 

eireumferenee, oval in sliape. enelosiniil a lapoou. 
the i'ulnmei' of \vhi<-h is ahnni one mile wide. 
Cir<‘<*n Islinid, in tlu» soulh<*ash*rlv part of (lu* he* 
j'oon, is alioul Hi) ft. lii^^li. Westwaid of (Jreen Is- 
land are two small sand islets. Brt'sideiil Hoosi'vell, 
on hVh. 20, lOdfi, .siKno<l Kx(*eutive Order No. 
7200, whk'h provided that Kmv (<)e<‘an) Island, 
lo;,'<‘lh<‘r with tlu* snrroumlinp; m‘f, *'h<‘ r<‘.serv<*d, 
set as^d^^ and plaeexl uml<‘r the eontrol uml juris- 
clidion of the Seerelary of the Navy, for Naval pur- 
po«(\s.” 

KURILE ISLANDS (ChUhima). A chain of 17 islaiuks 
rouchui;]( from the Japam*se island of Hokkaido to 
the tip of the Kainehatka peninsula in llie iMstern 
Asiatii* U.S.S.H. The most important i.slands ar<* 
Kuiwishiri, Ktorofu, Uruppu, Shimusliirn, and I*ara- 
mushiro. Total urea: scpiare mih'S. Popula- 

tion: 5,000, oxclusiva of a lark'd immlx'r of liuut<*rs 
and Rshonncn who cnlt^r the islands from th(» soutli 
durin^f tho .simunor. Tin* islamls were ooeuined by 
the U.S.S.lh after tlio surrender of Japan in 1945. 

KUWAIT (Kowelt). An Arab state south of Iran, at 
the head of tho Persian Cidf. Area: 1.950 s<iuure 
miles. Population (cst): 100.000, exehisixc: of 
'^ome Bodouins. Cuintul: Kuwait. The priueiiial ex- 


j»orts l onxist o{ pe.ol'*, v. onl, dhows, am) horses 
Oil wa*. di'.»ou'i<d »!miue, IN dhr eeiiutryisin 
fre.ifv n btjoii'. xMth t h, it but, mi, Huler; SliwV 
Sir Ahim-d al fa!m al Suhah, 

Tie* Kins.rt Oil < owned hv the Aiii^lo- 

Iranian <hl t 'omp,m\ < llntr-h < and the (inlf Oil 
Catipniatiou ( \m<‘JU'an}, tonimued its tvvo-vcJir 
program amiod .9 ■ otui! i . the emrent output of 
49,9(19 hanels nl i-il « I.i ! ■ iuer 159,900 barrels 
a dav. New -n.i : -.m i : w,i*. impnited fmm the 
Ihhted States .u-! .•! e \vi te imdiT W.iv for the 
eiur.tnietinn nt a letineiv. S<*e S\t'iu \iiaiua. 


KWANTUNG. Tin- teniUuv m i upvim^ tin* Soutliorn 
p,ut nl the I i ■..p-i.-.' ] emuMil.t m Manehuria, leasTtl 
iiniu (!hina le ! n, I'm'i (A. It was returueil to 
tduna ill aei iud.mee witli the i entiitiniis of tho 
.Sinn Hnvaan .nprimeut nt \ie.» M, 1915. Armi; 
inelndite!: mliaretit e.lamh., I,.*.. IS 'aiu.M'e miles, I’op. 
nlatmn ilM ltH: 1 » h t 'hiej tewus: Ojiiron 

tlKilnv). M’hVlA mhahil.mf*,: iNul Attliur (Uyo- 
jnn), M:>,.'St»: Pnlaulien; Kiiulmw, 


LABOR. U.S. DepovtweiU of. V 1 h'paitmeul of the U.S. 
<a>\einm4‘nt wiiieh m 19 tS enu'.i'iled nl the follow- 
inn {u'iui ipal hme,ue. and dne.iniis; 

HintMii nt Apnrc*ntii eshtp 
Ihire.m nl l.ahnr Standards 
HiiriMU nl l.ahni Stati.tie*; 

Huumu nl \et*'i.m'.' !'.> - ■ ii’h ’ nt lliejits 
IhS. Kmphwuuurt S ’.i • m. In Sn.i Vi'teraus' 
KmpleMii* 'it Sen u e i tn I'edeial StTUfily 
luK t, 1918) 

Wat'e ami Ilnur uml I’uhlu* (Inutiuet.*; Oivlsions 
Wniueus iiure.m 

Seeietarv nl I.ahnr: Muuriee J. ’rnhiu (apptd. 
AuU. l.'h 1918) tn sueei'etl Lewis U, Sehwellenhiieh 
(tlh‘<l June 19. 1918). S<*e uriiiJes* nn ( InNsnMMU*^ 
(klOIM HATIVlSJ Limn’i: (ItlSIS \NI> SlANUAUnS. 


LABOR CONDIIIONl Peaeetnne 4*inpln\ nit iit riMohecl 
an all timr* hi"li ill the Uniteil St.iU's thirinii^ 10*18. 
Wa.i'e rules anil hnmK tsuniu;.'?: likewist' n'aehcd 
the lihdmst le\ek in histniy. It was also a year of 
iner<‘a,se<l imlustrial p<M<*e in tlie thiitetl Stales, us 
strikes ami man- hours Inst thrnu;.'h work stoppages 
enntitmeil to deeliue. In ( !anada, a .similar deeresise. 
in .strikes and iiu*rea,s<'.s in wa;:e.s ami tsirnings took 
pla<*t*. (Ireut Hritahi, (on, s.iw iru‘rease‘.s in wages 
ami earnings, althmedi strikes inereased somewhat 
during the* e.uh pait nf the v<*ar. 

Employment ond Un«mploym«nt. A rix’ord high in 
pcsuitniie eniplnx nient in the* United Slates was 
reaehed in Julv ot 1918. In tiuit monllu the total 
number of piTSons einpIov<*d rea<‘hed (i 1,915,000, 
tin iner<*ase of nviT 2 millinn over August. 1047. 
In .September, 1948. the total eiviltan labor force 
was Of this immhei*, 51,590,090 were 

i'm)iln\t*d ill nnii .le.rii'nltnr.i! t".l.ihlishmeuls. while 
8,725,909 were emplnved in .i*'rieullural pursuits. 
Um'inplovmcnl dmlim d in 1 .89i)A)00, .slightly less 
than that rellcnled m .Sc-plrnilii*i . 19*17. 

I'linplnvmnnl decliiifd in sliiplsiiildiiii' and in 
the eomnumieatioas (*(tuiiunt*nl imlnsiry. Kmploy- 
meiil in the air<‘raft imhwtrv, liowever, iiuTtsi.sed as 
that industry bt*gan to (*xpamk 'rh<* <*iuploynienk 
of women in industry was marked by an inerea.se of 
approximatt'ly 709.009 in SimletuIxT of 1948, as 
compared wulli Sepli inher of 19*17. 

In (laniula, the eivilian labor fortx* in Augtist of 
1948 deelined .somewhat, from 5,081,000 in An- 
gu.sl, 1,947. to r),0.5(),(»()() in August, 1948* 'Hie 
numlw'r <»f ernploycxl i«*r.sous lik<*wis<*. .showed a 
.slight d(‘(‘line iroi’n 5,()08,()()0 in August of 1947 
to 4,9‘i8.000 in Angu.sl of 19*18. Uiw^mployniont to- 
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creased from 73,000 in August of 1947 to 82,000 
in August of 1948. 

In Great Britain, the total working population in 
August, 1948, declined to 20,297,000, as compared 
with 20,430,000 at the end of 1947. Unemploy- 
ment declined slightly, with 295,000 registered as 

ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, U.S 
(Millions of Persons 14 Years and Older) 


Labor Jfarket Status 

Oct. 

1945 

Ocf. 

1946 

Oct. 

1947 

Oct. 

1948 

Total Labor Force « 

53.1 

59.3 

60.9 

61.8 

Employed® 

Non-agricultural In- 

51.6 

57.4 

59.2 

60.1 

dustries 

42.8 

48.8 

50.6 

51.5 

Male 

27.0 

33.9 

35.4 

36.0 

Female 

15.7 

14.9 

15.2 

15.5 

Agriculture 

8.8 

8.S2 

8.6 

8.6 

Male 

6.6 

6.67 

6.9 

6.7 

Female 

2.2 

1.85 

1.7 

1.9 

Unemployed 

1.55 

1.95 

1.7 

1.6 

Male 

0.93 

1.54 

1,2 

1.8 

Female 

0.62 

0.41 

0.5 

0.55 


^ Exclude^ institutional population and armed forces. 
Source. U.S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


unemployed in August of 1948, as compared with 
300,000 at die end of 1947. In Japan, the industrial 
labor force in June of 1948 totaled 17,890,000, of 
which 5,090,000 were women. 

Women Workers. The number of women in die 
civilian labor force increased by nearly 900,000 be- 
tween September, 1947, and September, 1948, 
while the number employed increased by approxi- 
mately 700,000. Women’s average weekly earnings, 
as reported by the National Industrial Conference 
Board for 25 selected manufacturing industries, 
were $42.13 for July, 1948, as compared with 
$38.38 for July, 1947. Average hourly earnings for 
July, 1948, were $1.11, and average weekly hours 
worked were 37.8. 

In Japan, women workers represented approxi- 
mately 28 percent of the industrial labor force. 
They were enjoying, under the labor standards 
law, special legal protection, including equal pay 
for equal work, maternity leave, and limitations on 
overtime, night work, and hazardous occupations. 
A Women’s and Minor’s Bureau has been set up 
in the Labor Ministry. 

Child Labor. The employment of children and 
young persons 14 through 17 years of age re- 
mained at about the same level as in 1947. About 
the same number of yoimg people were employed 
in April, 1948, as in April, 1947, 2,040,000 for 
1948, as contrasted with 1,970,000 for 1947. By 
October, 1948, almost 1 in 5 of boys and girls 14 
and 15 years old were employed, and more than 
1 in 3 of those 16 and 17 years old. 

Findings of inspections for compliance with the 
child labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act for the fiscal year 1948 ( that is, end- 
ing June 30, 1948), show some reduction from 
1947 in the number of establishments found in 
violation and the number of minors illegally em- 
ployed. One in every 20 establishments covered by 
Sie law were found to have violated the child labor 
provisions of the law (1,384 out of 28,998). In 
such plants, 1 out of every 6 employed minors un- 
der 18 was found to be illegally employed, or a 
total of 4,628 out of 26,678. Extremely Mgh per- 
centages of violation were found in sawmills, plan- 
ing mills and plywood mills, as well as in fruit 
and vegetable packing sheds. 

Kentucky and Virginia established a basic mini- 
mum age at 16 for general employment, estab- 
lished a maximum 40-hour work week for boys and 
girls up to 18 years of age, and increased resec- 
tions upon work outside school hours and night 
work for minors. 


Wages and Working Hours. A new all-time peak 
in factorj^ eaminars in the United States was 
reached in IS-IS, when gross average hourly 
earnings r-.-ac’-.ed $1.33, and weeldy earnings 
amounted to $53.08. This compares 'with an a\'er- 
age hourly rate of $1.23 for July, 1947, and averaee 
weekly earnings of $48.98 in the same month. 
These increases reflected the so-called “third 
round” of postwar wage increases. As in 1947, 
there was no uniformity in wage developments. 
In some ir.d-.'tnec. increases in wage rates of about 
13 cents per h:v.r were characteristic. This was 
true of the steel and automobile industries. 

In other industries, the amounts of increases 
varied. In the bitun-.invjs coal industry, the 1948 
agreement provided for a wage increase of $1.00 
per day, and an increase in payments into the wel- 
fare and retirement fund from 10 cents to 20 cents 
per ton of coal mined. Operating emplovees in the 
railroad transportation industry received wage in- 
creases of 10 cents per hour. In the meat packing 
industry, the basic average settlement was 9 cents 
per hour. 

Average weekly hours worked in the United 
States were 39.9 in July, 1948, substantially identi- 
cal vinth that found in July, 1947. 

Widespread attention was directed to the wage 
setdement betv^een the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the United Auto Workers (CIO), on May 
25, 1948, providing for an immediate wage in- 
crease of 11 cents per hour, aflfecting some 225,000 
auto workers. The wage clause provided for an 
immediate cost of living r.dfustrr.er.t c.£ 8 cents per 
hour, and an annual i.r.pr»,.e:r.‘-'i:: or stand- 

ard of living adjustment, of 3 cents per hour. It 
was further agreed that quarterly adjustments, 
downward or upward, in wages s'.. be made, 
based upon the movement of the Consumers’ Price 
Index. 

Under this n’ranseme^.t. for each increase of 
1.14 points of i'.c'-i'v, wages would be adjusted 
by 1 cent an hour. No limit was placed upon the 
upward wage adjustments which may be author- 
ized owing to subsequent increases in the cost of 
living. A limit, or “floor,” was imposed as regards 
wage reductions, however, at 5 cents an hour. 

in Canada, weekly earnings in manufacturing in 
July, 1948, reached $38.81, as compared with 
$36.45 for July, 1947. Average hourly earnings 
rose almost 11 cents per hour to 91.4 cents, as 

AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF FACTORY 

WORKERS IN THE U.S. BY SELECTED MONTHS 
1941-1948 



TTeeHy 

Hourly 

Weeldy 

Month and Year 

Hours 

Earnings 

Earnings 

January, 1941 

. . 39.0 

6 .68 

$26.64 

January, 1942 

.. 41.7 

.80 

33.40 

January, 1943 

.. 44.2 

.92 

40.62 

October, 1943 

.. 44.4 

.96 

42.76 

January, 1944 

. . 45.2 

1.00 

45.29 

October, 1944 

. . 45.6 

1.03 

46.98 

January, 1945 

. . 45.4 

1.05 

47.52 

October, 1945 

. . 41.6 

.98 

41.02 

January, 1946 

. . 41.1 

1.00 

41.27 

October, 1946 

.. 40.4 

1.13 

45.68 

January, 1947 

.. 40.6 

1.16 

47.10 

October, 1947 

.. 40.5 

1.26 

50.98 

January, 1948 

.. 40.5 

1.29 

52.14 

October, 1948 

. . 39.9 

1.37 

64.50 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


compared with 80.8 cents in July, 1947. Average 
hours of work remained at approximately 42 per 
week, as in July of 1947. 

In Great Britain, wage rates for all workers by 
August, 1948, had increased 6 percent over Jun^ 
1947. Average weekly hours worked showed little 
change, 45.3 in April, 1948 (45.2 in Oct., 1947). 
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1*I«' y<'{jr S!i\v (Iio iiilrtKlurtidn (>1' a JU'W \va.tv 
polity by tla* britisli ‘.tovt'nuiM'nI. In I'Vbniaiv (»l 
I5)'bS. ( Jovoriuut’ul issu<‘(I a 

which siiUoil, aniou)'; oflirr lhin*(s, (haf in flic I'u 
turn waji't* int'i'tsisns would iu»l lx- lakcn inli» ac- 
coiml in allowiuf^ iiuTt'ascs in prims, <‘x<*<*pt Iiv 
sp(*t*ial aj^r<s‘iiu'nl, in advance, wilh I la* Board of 
Tradt*. It was also slated tl»at no farther y,t*tier.d 
huT<‘ast‘s in the levt*! of jaTsonal ineomt'S wtaild 
be ju(ranl(*d without at least a <'orn*sp(»ndinji' in 
ensise in flu* volume* of produelion. 

Strikes, Tnl<‘rnij)tions to industrial peaee in the* 
Unilt'd Stales eonlintretl to (hs'litu* in IB'IH, Kor llu* 
first lt*i» months of ItMS, approxinialolv stop- 

paj?(*s, invedvinjt l,S million weu'kers anti a loss of 
ahont do, 2 million man-days to<»k phu'e. 'Hiis eom*' 
part's with .'hdOO sltjppajies involving. d.,0S0,000 
WtU'kers and a loss t>f ::i^prnviru:il»'lv dd. I tniliit)n 
man-tlavs l(»r the same p.'iin.i m l"!7. 

Perhaps the mt>sl .stTious strikes tlurint'j lOdd 
wtTt* tliost* involviny; West anti KasI < xiast mari 
timt' workers. Apnrovimatc'lv i.’H.OOO \V<-st CtiasI 
dtu’k wtM'kers and seaji'oine peisonnel Wf*ut tui 
slrikt? tm Septt‘mlu*r ;.h upon t<‘rmination <d an -SO 
ilav anli*slrike injnnetion issned under tin* l,ahor 
Manaj^einent Belalitais Ae( til IiH7. "rin* is‘au*s in 
disj>nle i»i\t»lve<l waj'^es anti the union hiriu.i^ hall. 
The nnltnis invtilvtxl in the sliike were the Interna- 
tioiial litmj'isliort'mens’ thu’on. Marine <!o»iks anti 
Stewartls ((IK)), M.-nint* Kte'ineers* Bt*iu‘llt*ial As- 
sot‘iafion ((IK)), Maiint* Kiremt'n, (hl'TS, Water 
I ender.s* and Wipers, and a radio ollieers* unttiii. 

The sliike was finally .selth'tl in Novtanher, alttT 
iS5 tlays, upon tin* hash* oi a d-year tauitiMet e.runt - 
ill)!; an iner(*ase in honrly wa^e rates of 15 t'eiifs 
p(*r Imur, a welfare* hmtl, inereastsl \aeations, aiul 
other friiu^e htmelits. K was ay.nasl tt> eonliuue the 
hirin)«: hall in e|fet*( pt‘ntliny a tsuirl dtsnsitm as to 
its yaliility. 

TIu* Mast (Itiasl strike* liej'an in NovtanhtT, in 
voiyetl |.‘),00() (AI''h) dtiek wtirKers, and was set- 
U<*tl aflt‘r IS tlays, with the j.»rant of Id eents pt*r 
Imur wmO' inei«-.ise, a wt'lfart* funtl, iuerea.setl va- 
cations, anti ulIuT ht*n(*{ils. 


On March 10, 100,000 paekini( wt»rkt*rs, mem- 
ht*rs fM thu'tt*d Paekin),'^ House Workt*rs tif Aiuenea 
(OK)), \V(*nt on slrikt* to enltirc’t* tleinantls for a 
20 eeni wafle in<Tt‘ase, tlespile Ihr prior appoint- 
ineni of a presidential htiard tif iiuinirv. Ahtuit h.ilf 
tif tin* approximately 100 plants uffeeted hv tlie 
sltipuaj'e wt‘rc operatetl hv the lar^'e meat pat’kers. 
Swift, Armour, Wilstm, Oiidahy, anti Morrt*Il 
llicrt* w<‘re .s’t*altt‘r(‘<l ineitlents invedvinj' violence 
li(‘lwecn piek(^l.s and non-strikers, 'Die hoanl tif 
iiupilry r(^port<*d that an emplover titlVr tjf a t) et'iil 
honrly wu)^t* inereast* was “.snlistantial/' On 
May 21, th<* union a(*(*t*plt*d a 0 et^nt hourly \va,t^t‘ 
in<‘rt*as(s and the strike* was calletl off in d eom- 
pani(*s. Snhs<*(im*nl s<*ttlt‘mt‘nts w<*rt* reaeiuHl with 
other pjit'kers. 

Oil March 15, a strike* h<*j;an in iht^ lulimiintms 
c;oal ludustry o\'<‘r the* failure* t>f tlu* lnisl(‘cs of thi* 
wcUaro fund lo roach an aMr<uan<*nl upon |,Hmsi<m 
paynuMils, A prcsith*nli;d hoard t)f intpiiry was at)- 
pomlctl to invest iy:i It- iht- clisputo. On April 5, the 
Attorney General oblain<»d a temporary rcslrainiuK 
orch*r instructinj^ the union to order tlio soft-coul 
mmers back to work, and directing both parlies to 
resume cpllcciive bargaining in mi effort lo settle 
the pension dispute. 

Subsequently, |in(\s of $1.4 ruilHon were assessed 
y’^jted Mine Workers of America and 
$-j(),000 against its president, for failure to <mmplv 
with this order of the court By April 2(i, mo,st o‘f 
tiic minors returned lo work, pursuant to inslruc- 
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♦ Preiiniiuttrv 

to M'vi-'i«»n * Itumui <if Labor 

• ^ ( 'uii.'iili.'in I.fii.iii 1 t<s 1 frit inti Miiuntry of 

I ulii-r f.i.i/.Hti-. 'riiniWKli NiiveiitlKT of Ui-lH. 


L«bor Movomonts, In the United Slultw, the AFL 
and llur CIO held national convtaitions in Novem- 
ber of ilhik 

Tlie C7th Conv(*ntiou of tiu* AFL wius hold at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov<-ml»er 15-22. HesoIuljoii.s 
w<trc adopted rt»coninn*niilag repeal of the. 'IVift- 
ITartlcy Law and llu* restoration of the Wagner 
Act; .snnporling federal aid lo laliuralioii; lh<^ Mar- 
.sliall Plan; a military aliiauee against the Soviet 
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Union; recognizing labors responsibility for the 
economic health, safetj-% and welfare of the nation; 
and recommending an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour. 

The CIO held its 10th Convention at Portland, 
Ore., from November 22-2S. The Convention 
adopted a resolution favoring further wage in- 
creases, which was generally interpreted as signi- 
fying an attempt to initiate a "fourth round" of 
upward wage adjustments. The Convention also 
adopted resolutions recommending the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law arc the s;;bstitution of the 
Wagner Act; an extension of civil rights; the insti- 
tution of an anti-inflation program, including a 
roll-back of prices; the imposition of price controls 
on commodities which basically affect the price of 
living; rationing and control of consumer credit; 
and adopted a resolution condemning the foreign 
policy of the SoWet Union. 

The 31st International Labor Conference was 
held in San Francisco, June 17-July 10, 1948. The 
Conference adopted a convention guaranteeing the 
right of workers and employers to establish and 
join organizations of their own choice without in- 
terference. The subject of freedom of association 
guaranteed by that convention had been consid- 
ered by the ILO as the result of a resolution by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. The Conference also adopted a convention 
establishing standards for national employment 
services, and conventions dealing with night work 
of women and young persons. 

The 80th annual Trades Union Congress was 
held at Margate, England, on Sept. 6, 1948, and 
for the four following days. The approximate mem- 
bership represented was 7,791,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 251,000 over 
1947. Resolutions were passed declaring the de- 
termination of the Congress to expose and defeat 
those elements in die trade union movement whose 
activities would result in undennining progressive 
social, economic, and industrial advance, presum- 
ably the Communists. 

In Japan, under the influence of the liberal labor 
legislation enacted by the Japanese Diet, the or- 
ganization of workers increased die total number 
of organized employees to 6,636,710, or approxi- 
mately 37 percent of the industrial labor force- 

The Chinese Federation of Labor was estab- 
lished at the National Labor Conference at Nan- 
king, Apr. 18-22, 1948. There were 173 delegates 
present from 20 provincial general unions, 10 mu- 
nicipal general unions, and 6 national federations 
of industrial unions, representing, in all, 5,493,705 
members. Resolutions were adopted condemning 
the Trade Union Act of 1947 as repressive; recom- 
mending extension of the principle of fixing wages 
relative to the cost of living; the improvement of 
workers’ education and the establishment of a La- 
bor College. 

In Latin America, two rival labor confederations 
held meetings in 1948. The Latin American Con- 
federation of Labor, founded in 1938, held its third 
meeting, in Mexico City. In attendance were dele- 
gates nrom 28 labor organizations in 13 Latin 
American countries and Puerto Rico. The member- 
ship eligibility status of several Mexican labor or- 
ganizations was considered. Resolutions passed at 
the Congress condemned the trade charter con- 
cluded at Havana and ihe Marshall Plan, and rec- 
ommended industrialization of Latin America. 

The Inter-American Confederation of Workers 
was organized at Lima, Peru, in January, 1948. 
There were present 143 delegates from 13 Latin 
American coimtries. The conference call issued by 


the Chilean Confederation of Labor asserted that 
tlie Latin American Confederation ri Labor is un- 
der the domination of a president serving the po- 
litical objectives of the Communist Partv*. The 
new organization will coordinate the efforts of 
workers to seek better working conditions through 
ILO conventions, and will striv’e for the incorpora- 
tion in the constitution of die American nations of 
clauses dealing vith freedom of association, the 
ri^t to strike, ma.ximum hours, and collective 
agreements. 

Labor Legislation. There was relatively little new 
labor legislation enacted in 1948. In the United 
States, a new draft law designed to meet the man- 
power requirements of the armed forces was en- 
acted. The law makes men 19 to 25 years of age 
liable for military service for a period of 21 months, 
and permits the enrollment for one year of 161,000 
18-year olds. E.xemptions are provided on grounds 
of previous military ser\'ice, membership in reser\'e 
units, dependency, and occupation. 

The Canadian Parliament enacted the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Act, effec- 
tive as of Sept. 1, 1948. Tl.i? the Indus- 

trial Disputes Investigation Act which was first 
passed in 1907, and replaces the wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003). 

The general framework of ffie I.D.I. Act is re- 
tained, including the prohibition of a strike or lock- 
out until conciliation has been tried, and, where 
conciliation fails, until the causes of the dispute 
have been im esrisated and a report made to the 
Minister of Labe it. it incorporates, also, the prin- 
cmles of the wartime relations requiring an em- 
ployer to bargain w’ith the representative of a ma- 
jority of its employees when organized in a trade 
union. Administrative machinery^ is provided to 
implement the provisions of the law. 

Court Decisions. Few important labor cases 
reached die United States Supreme Court in 1948, 
Considerable interest was aroused, however, by 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in Bay Bidge Operating Co. v. Aaron et al, wherein 
die Court held that premium pa>Taents to long- 
shoremen at 1^ times the regular daytime rate for 
night, week-end, holiday, and meal-period work 
constituted part of the regular rate of pay, and 
hence could not be included in overtime compen- 
sation due under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The contracts which die longshoremen had 
signed with their employers contained a provision 
that employees are to be paid time and one-half 
for work done before 8:00 am. and after 5:00 
.m., and on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 
olidays. The longshoremen claimed that this pre- 
mium pay for work o'utside the regular contract 
hours should be treated as part of the strai^t-time 
rate for the purpose of computing overtime ^y 
after 40 hours of work in a week. Their contention 
was upheld by the Court 

In 17.S. o. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Supreme Court had occasion to consider the 
limitations contained in Section 304 of the Taft- 
Hardey Act upon political contributions or ex- 
penditures by labor organizations. The CIO and 
its president were indicted on ihe ^ound that the 
CIO, in its weekly union publication, the C.I.O. 
News, had urged its members to vote for a par- 
ticular candidate for Congress. The Court held that 
the law forbidding expenditure of union funds in 
connection with federal elections was not intended 
to apply to political articles in regular union peri- 
odical, and dismissed the indictment. 

In National Maritime Commission v. Herzog, 
the Supreme Coxu± upheld as constitutional Sec- 
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tion 9 (f) of the Taft-Hartley Law, which requires 
labor unions to file financial and organizational 
data with the Secretary of Labor. 

— Bernabd Cushman 

LABOR STANDARDS, Bureau of. A Bureau of tlie U.S. 
Department of Labor, organized in 1934, author- 
ized to develop desirable labor standards, promote 
sound labor legislation, develop industrial safety 
programs, promote Federal-State cooperation, and 
participate in international labor programs; pro- 
motes public support for tlie emplo;raent of other- 
wise qualified but physically handicapped work- 
ers, and performs tlie functions of the Secretary of 
Labor under the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, pertaining to the filing of organizational and 
financial data oy labor organizations. Director: 
William L. Connolly. 

UBOR STATISTICS, Bureau of. A Bureau of tile U.S. 
Department of Labor, established in 1884, charged 
with the duty of acquiring and diffusing informa- 
tion on subjects connected with labor. Information 
is issued in special bulletins and in tlie Monthly 
Labor Review, Commissioner: Ewan Clague. 

LABRADOR. A dependency of Newfoundland, oc- 
cupying the most easterly portion of North Amer- 
ica. Area: 110,000 square miles. Population (1946 
est.); 5,000. Capital: Baltic Harbour. Fishing is 
the principal industry. Large deposits of high- 
grade iron ore exist near the lieadwatcrs of the 
Grand River, 

LACROSSE. The United States Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association played its biggest scliedulc in 
history in 1948, after adding throe memhors in 
Colgate, the University of Virghiia, and Kenyon 
College, The Wingate Memorial trophy, symbolic 
of the championship, was retained by Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the titloholdcrs' captain, 
Brooke Tunstall, won the Jack Turnbull memorial 
plaque as the year s outstanding player. 

A feature of the season was the North-South All- 
Star game at Baltimore in June, the North winning 
by 11-6. The United States open champion was 
Mount Washington, although the same team was 
the victim of tlie year’s biggest upset when it lost 
to Army, 5-2. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute’s team toured 
England, the highlight of the trip coming on Au- 
gust 5 at Wembley when the United States atb- 
letes battled to a 5-5 tie witli an All-England ten 
in a demonstration game in the Olympic Stadium. 

Honors in the women’s national tournament 
were won by Philadelphia. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

LAND MANAGEMENT, Bureau of. An oflBce established 
in the United States Department of the Interior on 
July 16, 1946, through die consolidation of the 
General Land Office and the Grazing Service, in 
accordance with the provisions of the President’s 
Reorganization Plan III of 1946. 

The major objective of the Bureau is the render- 
ing of faster and better service in the handling of 
problems involving the land and resources on ap- 
proximately 778 million acres of Federal public 
<mmain in the United States and Alaska, dirough 
me maintenance of administrative regions with 
headqu^ters in Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Billings, 
Mont; Pordand, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San 
Fr^cisco, Calif.; and Anchorage, Alaska. 

1 "j ® scope of the Bureau’s responsibilities in- 
dudes the su^ey, management, and disposal of 
tne pubbe lands and the resources therein; the ad- 


ministration of grazing on 158,000,000 acres of 
Federal range in ten western Stat<‘S; the niainlc- 
nanco of die only official cadastral engineering 
service; the adjudication of all claims to public 
lands; the issuance of land patents; and the main- 
tenance of 17 land offices in the western part of 
the United States and Alaska. Director: Marion 
Clawson. 

LAND UTILIZATION, Office of. Tlic Office of Land 
Utilization is charged, under Administrative Order 
1466, dated Apr. 15, 1940, with the responsibility 
of coordinating and iiilt'graliug the land use and 
land management activities eff' the several bureaus 
and agencies of die Dcparlmout; die establishment 
and development of sound forc^slry practices; the 
general administration of lh(‘ soil and moisture 
conservation work; tlic mainlonance of cooperative 
relations with Fi‘d<'ral, Slate, and private agencies 
concerned with the protccticm, eonserx-atioj], and 
pnident uso of the lands and natural resources of 
die United Slates and Alaska, 'riie Office of Land 
Utilization acts in a staff capacity for the Water 
Resource's Subcoinmitb^o, which committee is 
charged with coordinating the watcr-dcsvclopmont 
programs of llie. D(‘i)arlment. 

Tlie Ofli(‘C is dividc‘d into four branc‘lies: the 
Branch of Forest Manag<an(‘nl; the Branch of Soil 
and Moislurt* Conservation and Range. Manage- 
ment; the Branch of Lands; and tli(‘ Branch of 
Budget and Finance. It is direeled by L<^e Muck, 
Assistant to llu' Sc‘(jrclary. 

The Office of Land Ulilr/alion, since its creation 
in 1940, has proceeded on llu* lh(*ory that the ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles of coordi- 
nation and (‘ooperation in the ficjld of natural rc- 
nowablii resource nuinagement can be cfftHitod 
without overlapping or duplication and without 
interfering with the administrative authorities of 
the Bureaus operating in the various functional 
fields. It has earnestly sought to prouiolc a unifi- 
cation of action direct<'d ttiwards a connnon goal 
through cooperative cfl’orls, the dissemination of 
information, and the rendering of efficient advisory 
service. The procedures established in this con- 
nection were fully crystallized during the year 
1948, and the cooperative principh's applied were 
productive of highly c'lfc'clive results in the field 
of natural resource conservation. 

LATIN AMERICAN ART. The large Pan American Ex- 
hibition held in Caracas, Venezuela, in February, 
1948, during tlic celebration of the inauguration 
of R6mulo Gallegos as that nation’s now president, 
was a fitting opening of the year’s activities in 
Latin American art. The Pan American Union in 
Washington, D.C., organized the show with the 
cooperation of New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
from whose permanent Latin American collection 
many of tlic works on display were borrowed. 
Among the nations reprcsenlccl by works of their 
foremost artists were Brazil with Cdndido Porti- 
nari; Uruguay with Pedro Figiiri and Joaquin 
Torres-Garcia; Argentina with Aquilos Badi, Emi- 
lio Pettoruti, and Raquel Forner; Chile with Israel 
Roa and Roberto Malta; Ecuador witli Eduardo 
Kingman; Colombia witli Luis Alberto Acuna and 
Gonzalo Ariza; and the United States witli Darrel 
Austin, Stuart Davis, Robert Motherwell, and Ar- 
thur Osver. 

Other artists and countries represented were 
Carlos Merida of Guatemala- Rodrigo Pefialba of 
Nicaragua; Jaime Colson of the Dominican Rexiub- 
lic; Cundo Bermudez, Mario Carreno, Amelia 
Pelaez, Felipe Orlando, and Martinez-Pedro of 
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Cuba; Gabriel ^ix, Philome Obin, and Louverture 
Poisson of Haiti; while Mexico was represented by 
Jos6 Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera, Hufino Ta- 
mayo, and, among her younger artists, Raiil An- 
guiano and Chdvez Morado. Venezuelan painters 
whose works were included were Armando Reve- 
rdn, Hector Poleo, and Alejandro Otero. At Ae 
same time that the above-mentioned exhibition 
was being held in the Museum of Fine arts in Ca- 
racas, a Venezuelan exhibit entitled “Three Cen- 
turies of Venezuelan Painting' was being shown 
in another wing of the same building. 

By taking such steps as sending her young artists 
abroad to study, and promoting e:diibits of their 
work at home, Venezuela has in recent years not 
only become very active but also achieved a new 
significance in the field of art. One of the most 
important and fruitful measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela in encouraging the nation’s 
artists was the organization of the Taller Libre de 
Pintura; a center where young artists might work 
unhindered and develop their talents in freedom 
from strict academic guidance. In September, just 
three months after the center was foimded, some 
of the work produced by its members was exliib- 
ited, giving public reco^ition to the artists Mario 
Abreu, Luis Guevara, Rafael Rivero, Mateo Ma- 
naure, and others representing the most progres- 
sive trends in art. 

Of special significance in art circles in Argentina, 
one of the most active nations in the field of Latin 
American art, was the Thirty-Eighth National Sa- 
lon of Fine Arts, which awarded its first prize to 
the well-known painter J. C. Castaguino, and its 
second to Luis Borraro. Examples of the work of 
Castagnino, as well as that of Hector Basaldua, 
Norah Borges, Raquel Fomer, Ratil Soldi, and De- 
metrio Urruchua, appeared in an exhibit, of “Wa- 
tercolors and Drawings by Argentine Artists,” cir- 
culated throughout the United States by the Pan 
American Union. This show was on display in the 
Pan American Union in June. Also during 1948, 
the Museo Provincial “Rosa Galisteo de Rodriguez” 
in Santa Fe, one of the most prominent art mu- 
seums in the interior of Argentina, held its Twenty- 
fifth Annual Salon and awarded the first prize for 
painting to Eugenio Daneri; for sculpture to Nico- 
Ids de San Luis. 

The Eleventh Salon of Plastic Arts in Uruguay 
gave its first three prizes to Eduardo Amezaga, 
Carmelo Arzadum, and Edgardo Ribeiro, all of 
whom are significant figures in Uruguayan art. 
Artists of both Uruguay and Argentina were repre- 
sented in the exhibition “100 Years of Art of the 
Rio Plata” which was held early in the year at 
the Municipal Museum of Buenos Aires. 

In Panama, the work of a young revolutionary 
group, among whom are Victor Garibaldi, Jorge 
CastiRo, Rafael P4rez Molina, and Gloria Cohen de 
Perez, has this year brought that county into 
prominence in the field of modem art for the first 
time. The same group, which works under the 
tutelage of Ricardo J. Bermudez, Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at the University of Panama, held an 
exhibit in May at the university. Nonobjective in 
nature, the snow resulted in much controversial 
discussion in the capital. 

The Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana in Quito, 
Ecuador, organized an exhibit which was held in 
November in the National School of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City. The show featured prominent Ecua- 
dorean artists including Oswald© Guayasamin, Ed- 
uardo Kingman, Didgenes Paredes, Leonardo Te- 
jada, and others. 

The Haitian Art Center opened in New York in 


October with an exhibit of a new group of primi- 
tive paintings brought from Haiti. The show was 
presented the following month at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C, The new Center, 
which will publicize Haitian primitive painting, 
is a branch of the institution of the same name in 
Port-au-Prince. 

Candido Portinari, one of Brazirs foremost ar- 
tists, completed his mural entitled The First Mass 
for a new building in Rio de Janeiro designed by 
Oscar Neimeyer, who recently sensed as consultant 
on the plans for the United Nations building in 
New York. Lithuanian-bom Lasar Segall, who is 
a Brazilian citizen and one of his adopted coun- 
try’s most famous modem painters, held his first 
one-man show in the United States this year, at 
which time were shown the most outstanding works 
he has completed in the last twenty years. Segall 
presented his paintings in the Associated American 
Artists Galleries in New York and in the Pan 
American Union before going to Europe where 
he expects to hold several exhibitions in 1949. 

The most controversial issue to arise in Latin 
American art circles in 1948 was that produced by 
the Diego Rivera mural in Mexico City’s new Ho- 
tel del Prado. Completed at the end of 1947, this 
ainting with its sentence “God does not exist,” 
as been the cause of violent discussion, and the 
Archbishop of Mexico refused to give the hotel 
his oflBcial blessing. The controversy spread 
throughout this hemisphere and culminated in a 
ruling by the Department of National Property of 
the Republic of Mexico to the effect that the paint- 
ing in question could be neither altered nor re- 
moved since all Mexican murals, whether in oflBcial 
or private buildings, are the property of the State. 

Jose Clemente Orozco, master of modem Mexi- 
can art, undertook for the first time a work of ab- 
stract form when he did a mural in cement in the 
open-air amphitheater of the Normal School in 
Mexico City. For this mural, which he completed 
by the middle of the year, he used etliyl-silicate 
as a plastic substance, adding glass fra^ents to 
catch the reflection of natural light. Earlier in the 
year Orozco executed a mural for the National 
Museum of Chapultepec, in honor of Benito Ju4- 
rez, Mexican hero and statesman. 

The work of another outstanding artist of Mexi- 
co, Rufino Tamayo, appeared this year in an ex- 
hibition in the Palace or Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
For a long time Tamayo has been held in a posi- 
tion of prominence in the United States, but the 
aforementioned exhibition was the first official rec- 
ognition Mexico has given the importance of his 
work in that nation’s art of today. 

In November of 1948 an exhibit entitled “Three 
Contemporary Mexican Painters” was presented in 
the Dallas Museum of Art. This exhibit was or- 
ganized by the Gallery Mont-Orendain of Mexico 
and featured the work of Diego Rivera, Rufino 
Tamayo, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

Newly formed in Havana is die APEC (Agru- 
pacion de Pintores y Escultores Cubanos) whose 
members include some of the most outstanding fig- 
ures in the plastic arts of Cuba: Wifredo Lam, 
Amelia PeHez, Mario Carreno, Fidelio Ponce, Car- 
los Enriquez, Cundo Bermiidez, Mariano, Felipe 
Orlando, Rene Portocarrero, and Roberto Diago 
among the oainters; Alfredo Lozano, Roberto Es- 
topinln, and Marta Ariona among the sculptors. 
The new organization plans to get oflBcial and pub- 
lic recognition of the work done by its members, 
who fqr a long time have enjoyed prestige abroad 
but who have not yet received any support from 
tiheir own government. 
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Latin American activities in the field of art in 
1948 terminated in December witli the showing in 
the Pan American Union of a large exhibition en- 
titled “Some Religious Paintings of Latin Amer- 
ica." With the loan of six magnificent j‘»p’nh'n»Ts of 
the Cuzco School in Peru, of the ITlu Century 
(belonging to the Brooklyn Museum), of two ex- 
cellent examples of the Mexican School of die 18th 
century (lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art), 
of two very valuable works of the Quito School 
(lent by the Ecuadorean Embassy in Washington), 
and of otlrer beautiful paintings lent by private 
collectors, this exhibit was a representative show- 
ing of the various trends in religious art from the 
days of the Conquest to the middle of tlie 19th 
century in Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico., Peru, and 
Venezuela. — ^Josi: Gomez Sxcke 

LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. The revised edition of 
Dudley Fitts’ Anthologtj of Coniemporary Latin 
American Poetry makes available again to English- 
speaking readers a comprehensive and indisiDcnsa- 
ble guide to recent Latin American poetry, with 
Engfish translations facing the original Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French. Harriet de Onis’ The Gold'- 
en Land is an anthology of Latin American folk- 
lore in literature, with selections from 44 writers 
and four centuries of literature based on native 
themes. 

The most important new publishing venture in 
Latin America is the Bibliotcca Americana, a sc- 
ries of studies published by the Fondo de CulUira 
Economica in Mexico City, whoso Colocc‘i6n Tierra 
Firmc has been noted in previous articles in tlic 
Year Book. The first five volumes of tlio new se- 
ries, which will be devoted to classic works of lit- 
erature, are the Po^Z Voh; Jose Couto’s DUlogo 
sohre la historia de la piniura; Ram6n Iglcsias’ edi- 
tion of Fernando ColAn’s Vida dal Almirante Don 
Cristobal Coldn; Lucio Mancilla’s XJna excursidn 
a los indios ranqueles; and Josd Joaquin Olmodo's 
Poesies completas. 

Argentina. Among the outstanding novels of the 
year are Guillenno Blouse’s El ultimo perro, a 
novel of gaucho life that has been compared to 
tire classic work in this field, Don Segundo Som- 
bra; Arturo Capdevila’s Advenimiento, a religious 
novel laid in Chile; Raul Larra's Gran Chaco^ a 
novel of social protest, laid in tlic scmitropical 
north of Argentina; Bernardo Verbitsky’s En esos 
anoSf a skillful portrayal of postwar world condi- 
tions; El vinculo, Los Rembrandts, La rosa de Cer- 
nohbio, three short novels by Eduardo Mallea, one 
of the great contemporary Latin American novel- 
ists. Two volumes of short stories arc worthy of 
special note: Julio Aramburu’s La centeUa de 
fuego, CTaceful, concise stories of provincial life; 
and Gabriel Casaccia’s El pozo, tales of mystery 
and emotion. 

A distinguished addition to the available works 
on Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-88), Ar- 
gentina’s great educator and president, is A Sar-- 
miento Ant/ioZogw, selected and edited by A. W. 
Bunkley and published by the Princeton University 
Press. Escritores iheroamericanos de 1900 is a vol- 
inne of reminiscences on Ruben Dario, Amado 
Nervo, Rufino Blanco Fombona, and other famous 
literary figures of the period, written by their great 
contemppr^, Manuel Ugarte. Jos6 Luis Lanuza’s 
Motenada is a volume of essays and sketches about 
tile Negroes of Buenos Aires. Edosofia de oyer y 
de hoy a series of articles on thinkers of the 19th. 
and 20tli centuries by the illustrious Argentine phi- 
losopher, Francisco Romero. Bernardo Gonzdlez 
Aiiili’s Belgrano is a definitive biography of Manuel 


Belgrano, one of the leaders of Argentine inde- 
pendence. 

Among noteworthy voluiocs of arc Maria 

Elena Walsh’s Otoho im pardonable, wliich shows a 
fresh and sure poetic imagination; Miguel Etclie- 
barne’s SoUloquio, a tender and meditative collec- 
tion of sonnets; Alfredo Roggiano’s El vio ilumi- 
nado, sonnets that are skillfully ihonglj somewhat 
rhetorically fashioned; Rcginiildo Marlin Zorrilla’s 
En mi campina; Jorge rorroii(‘’s liomanres dc la 
aldaba, a ballad collection; Juan Ortiz’s El alamo y 
el vienlo, delicate lyrics about the landscape and 
people of the province of I']nlr<3 Rios; Tiempo rau- 
tivo, a collection of poems wrillon since 1028 by 
Rafael Alberto Arrieta, a major poc»t of son'iie and 
lyric beauty. 

Bolivia. La poesia quechua is a stirvoy of the 
poetry of tlic Andean Indians by Ji\sns Lara, llie 
well-known novelist and poi^t, who has also xnib- 
lislicd a collection of original poems: Pauccarwara, 
poenias quechuas. Noteworthy also an; two vol- 
umes of vcrs(; by Reiiuildo Lopi'z Viclaum;: La 
senda perdida, pocmas en prosa, and C timbres de 
oro. 

Brasil. Maroallous Journey is an cuthnsiaslic in- 
troduction to four centuries of Brazilian Iil(‘ratnro 
by Samuel Putnam, the fonunosl anllmrity on the 
subject in the United SlaU^s. Erieo VcTissiino’s A 
voUa do gala prelo is a sprigluly aeecmnl of the 
author’s two y(;ar residence in llu; Unil(‘d Slates 
as guest lecturer on Brazilian lil<.‘ralnr<' in s(;v(*ral 
colleges and universities, (lassiano Ricardo’s Xhn 
did depois do oniro is a collciCtion of v<'rs<‘ filled 
with music and mysticism. Poemuis, soiwlos a hala^ 
das is written by Vinicius dt* Morals, oii<; of the 
most brilliant e.xi)onents of orlhodo.Ny in modern 
Brazilian poetry. 

Chile. The outstanding novel of the yi‘ar is Marta 
Brunet’s Uumo hacia el sur, the dramatic' story of 
a domineering woman’s losing fight against prog- 
ress. Maria Luisa Bomba Ps La amortajada, a strik- 
ingly successful impr(;ssionislic novc;!, appeared in 
English translation as The Shrouded Woman. Alma 
y cuerpo de Chile is a group of essays on the; Chil- 
ean people and coiintrysid(i by the famous novelist, 
Luis Durand. 

Via jes al corazdn dc Qxuioedo; Par las costas del 
mundo are collections of articles on travel and on 
Spanish literature by Chile’s greatest poc't, Pablo 
Neruda, whose Tercera residcncia, tlic third part of 
his Residencia cn la tierra, rounds otit one of the 
major works of 20th cemtury poetry, llnmborto 
Diaz Casanueva’s La cstalua dc sal contains four 
long poems of unusual merit and perfection of 
form. Arturo Torres Rioseco’s Elcglas are deeply 
moving lyrics in perfect poetic form by the cele- 
brated Chilean poet wlio teaches Spanish American 
literature at the University of California. Tlie death 
of Vicente Huidobro removes from the Cliilean 
literary scene one of its most stimulating and ex- 
asperating avant-garde poets. 

Colombia. Ramon Manriqiio’s La venturosa is a 
novel of colonial times and local ciisloms. Jcsiis 
Botero Restrepo’s novel Andagueda is based on the 
author’s experiences among the Indians of this re- 
gion. Manuel Zapata Olivella’s Tierra mojeula is a 
remarkable first novel, tough and realistic in stylo, 
proletarian in point of view. 

Outstanding in prose non-fiction arc RuhSn 
Dario y otros poetas, essays by the distinguished 
poet and critic, J. B. Jaramillo Mesa; Andj^s Hol- 
guin’s La poesia inconclusa y otros ensayos, essays 
on Colombian poets; Aspecios de h ctiUura en 
Colombia, essays by the famous literary historian, 
Guillermo Hemdndez de Alba; and a biography of 
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Bolivar by Jorge Ricardo Vajarano that German 
Arciniegas considers the best book of the year. 
Arciniegas has written an introduction for Octavio 
Quinones Pardo’s Interpretacidn de la poesia popu- 
lar,^ stimulating study of folk poetry. Miguel Rash 
Isla’s Sonetos contains the collected poems of a 
deservedly popular poet. 

Costa Rica. Manglar is a psychological novel 
about a teacher in southern Chile, written by a 
Costa Rican resident of this region, Joaquin Gu- 
tierrez. 

Cuba. Two noteworthy volumes of short stories 
are Enrique Labrador Ruiz’s Came de quimera, 
novelines neblinosos, 8 vague, surrealistic stories, 
tinged with ironic fantasy, and Cuentos cubanos 
contempordneos, a collection of 18 stories with 
excellent critical notes by Jose Antonio Portuondo. 
Other admirable works of scholarship are Antonio 
Iraizoz’s edition of Enrique Pineyro’s Nofas cri-^ 
Ucas, Felix Lizaso’s edition of Jose Marti’s Ideario 
separatista, and Chac6n y Cairo’s edition of Re- 
visiones Uteranas^ studies by the great poet, Jose 
Maria Heredia. 

El huracdn is a study of pre-Columbian symbo- 
lism by Fernando Ortiz, Cuba’s outstanding eth- 
noOTapher. The novelist Enrique Serpa has 
collected a ^oup of his political essays under the 
title Presencia de Espana. A volmne of unusual im- 
portance is Cintio Vitier’s Diez poetas cubanos, a 
selection from the work of ten contemporary Cu- 
ban poets. 

Dominican Republic. Cuentos insuhres is a volume 
of short stories with social themes by Max Henri- 
quez Urena. Seis cuentistas dominicanos, edited by 
Miguel Roman Perez Echavarria, contains stories 
by Manuel Cabral, Socrates Nolasco, Vega BatUe, 
Fabio Fiallo, Nestor Caro, and Ismael Abreu. His- 
toria de la culiura en America is a revised and ex- 
panded Spanish version of Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia’s Literary Currents in Hispanic America. 
The revision, made just before the autlior’s death, 
is a landmark in the field of Latin American lit- 
erary and artistic history. 

Ecuador. An unusually promising first novel of 
rural life is El exodo de Yangana, by Angel Rojas, 
who also wrote La novela ecuatoriana, an excellent 
critical study. Los animales puros is a proletarian 
novel by die well-known poet and dramatist, Pedro 
Jorge Vera. Three volumes of poetry of unusual 
merit are Gonzalez Escudero’s Alta noche, C4sar 
Davila Andrade’s Espacio, me has vencido, and 
Hugo Aleman’s De ayer. El visitante de niebla y 
otros poemas is the latest work by Ecuador’s great- 
est poet, Jorge Carrera Andrade. 

Guatemala. A well-balanced and much needed 
anthology of Guatemalan short stories is Alfonso 
Orautes^ Cuentos de Guatemala. For un caminito 
ad, a collection of new as well as previously pub- 
lished verse by Guatemala’s most distinguished 
man of letters, Rafael Arevalo Martinez, contains 
introductory essays by Arturo Torres Rioseco, San- 
tiago ArgiieUo, and Gabriela Mistral. 

Mexico. Among the best novels of the year are 
Maria Luisa Ocampo’s Bajo el fuego, which won 
the Altamirano Prize; Doride crecen lo$ tepozanis, 
a first novel, dealing with Indian witchcraft by 
the well-known poet and dramatist, Miguel N. 
Lira; Francisco Rojas Gonzalez’s Lola Casanova, 
a novel of adventure, laid in a Mexican setting of 
a century ago, in which the heroine, captured by 
Indians, becomes their leader; Diego Canedo’s La 
noche anunda el dta, a fantastic novel involving a 
thought-reading madbine and its use by the hero 
to explore the niinking of political leaders. 

Also Rafael Bernal’s Su nombre era muerte, in 


which a misanthrope forsakes the civilized world to 
find adventure in the jungles of southwestern 
Mexico; Agustm Yanez’s Al jilo del agua, an ex- 
traordinarily good novel of tlie Mexican Revolu- 
tion, laid in a town haunted by fear and desire. 
Cesar Garizurieta’s El diablo, el cura y otros en- 
ganos is an rmrs'-ic and imaginative collection of 
tales. sueho y vigilia, is an imagina- 

tive rc-(TC5i:j:»;- o' I he legends of the Mayan god 
by Ermilo Abreu Gomez, one of Mexico’s most 
brilliant intellectuals. 

Cien afios de novela mexicana is a series of lec- 
tures on the novel by Mexico’s foremost livinj^ 
novelist, Mariano Azuela. Carlos Gonzalez Pena’s 
Mirando pasar la vida contains nostalgic memories 
of bygone customs. A Idpiz and Grata companta 
are two \’olumes of articles by Alfonso Reyes, the 
most highly respected literary critic in Spanish 
America. • 

Three additions to a notable literature of pub- 
lished plays are Xavier Villaurrutia’s El pobre 
barba azul and Rodolfo Usigli’s El gesticulador 
and Otra primavera. 

Paraguay. Carlos Centuridn’s Historia de las le- 
iras paraguayas, tomo 1, Epoca precursora y epoca 
de formacidn is a reference book valuable largely 
because of our scant knowledge of Paraguayan 
literature. 

Peru. Josd Galvez has written a nostalgic account 
of the passing glories of his native city in Una 
Lima que se va. Luis Alberto Sdnchez’s Los poetas 
de la colonia y de la revohicion is a reprint of the 
first book by ihis noted literary historian. Mind- 
sculas and Adoracion contain some of tire poetry of 
Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, one of tlie great figures in 
19th century Peruvian literature. 

Salvador. Trigueros de Leon’s Labrando en ma- 
dera is a series of subtle, impressionistic studies of 
Spanish American poets. The Sonetos of Claudia 
Lars are delicate creations by one of the most fa- 
mous women poets of Latin America. 

Uruguay. Two novels of superior literary merit 
are Francisco Costa Doldan’s Conjuncidn and Ma- 
nuel Medina Betancort’s Beafriz. Felisberto Her- 
nandez’s Nadie encenderd las Idmparas is a volume 
of fantastic, fourth dimensional stories. Hugo 
Barbagelata’s La novela y el cuento en Hispano 
America is an informative and valid study of Span- 
ish American fiction. 

Noteworthy volumes of poetry are Carlos Denis 
Molina’s Tiempo de sueno; Rafael Romano’s Nace 
un tiempo, a first work in a variety of styles, 
written with keen sensibility; Felipe Novo’s Viento 
desnudo; Julio J. Casal’s Cuaderno de otono, a 
new volume by an outstanding poet; Las sombras 
didfanas, a collection of sonnets by one of Uru- 
guay’s greatest poets, Carlos Sabat Ercasty; Ariel 
prisionero, Ariel liberado, a long heroic poem by 
another great Uruguayan, Sarah Bollo. 

Venezuela. Among the outstanding novels are 
Blanca Rosa Lopez’s En aqueUas islas del Caribe, 
a first novel bv a gifted writer of short stories; Jose 
Berti’s Espejismo de la selva, which deals with 
life on a rubber plantation; Arturo Uslar Pietri’s 
El camino de El Dorado, which won the Aristides 
Rojas Prize for the best novel of the year. This 
work is a fictional life of the Spanish conquista- 
dor, Lope de Aguirre. Another life of Aguirre is 
Casto Fulgencio Ldpez’s Lope de Aguirre, el 
Peregrine. 

The field of biography is notably rich this year 
in Venezuela, witli J. A. Cova’s San Martin, Anibal 
de los Andes and Mariano Picon Salas’ Miranda, 
which was one of the leading contenders for the 
Premio Nacional de Literatura. This biennial prize 
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was awarded to Mario Briceno Iragorri for his El 
Regente Heredia a la piedad heroica, a biography 
of Jos4 Francisco Heredia, one of the forgotten 
heroes of Venezuelan independence. Another book 
by Briceilo Iragorri is El cahallo de Ledesma, a 
collection of beautifully conceived and written es- 
says on various themes. Carlos Brandt's En el pais 
de Gdmez is a scathing judgment on Juan Vicente 
G6mez, tyrannical dictator of Venezuela from 1908 
to 1935. Andr6s Eloy Blanco’s Vargas, el Alhacea 
de la Anguslia is a biography of a leader of Vene- 
zuelan independence, written by one of Vene- 
zuela’s great contemporary poets. 

Enrique Bernardo Niinez’s La ciudad de los 
tcchos rojos, a scries of sketches of Caracas, was 
awarded the Premio Municipal de Prosa in 1947. 
Gilberto Antolinez’s Hacia el indio y $ii mundo is 
a defense of Indian America as opposed to the 
America of Europcjan origin and infliioncc. R. 
01i\'ares Figueroa’s Folklore vcriezolano is a col- 
lection of popular verse by a distinguished poet 
and critic. Ramon Gonziilez Paredes’ Samtwl and 
Elios are two one-act psychological plays, very 
modem and highly stylized, like those of Piran- 
dello. 

In the Juegos Florales Iberoaniericanos hold in 
Mexico, the first prize was won by Manuel Felipe 
Rngelos for his poem, Ihcroamrrica. The Venc- 
z.-icl.u: ^Vcin.'o Municii)al de Pocsia went to Carlos 
Augusto Leon for his Los nomhr<*s de la vida. 
Other poetic works of unusual incrit wtTO Vicente 
Gorlxissi’s Toemas, Pahnenes Yarza's Instancias, 
J. A. Escalona’s Soled ad inmdidtu Pt'dro Pablo 
Paredes’ Alahanza dc la ciudad, Enri(iue Castel- 
lanos’ Sinfonias ierresires, Josd Runidn Medina’s 
La edad ac la esperanza, and Juan Bercjos’ Cantos 
para el abril de una doncclla. 

— Donald D. W^alsh 

LATTER DAY SAINTS. A religious body, commonly 
known as the Mormon Church, organized at Fay- 
ette, N.Y., on Apr. 6, 1830, by Joseph Smitli. The 
Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cov- 
enants, and the Pearl of Great Price, are regarded 
as the word of Cod. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. The 

largest ])ody of Mormons, they heliove in the same 
organization that (‘xisted in the Primitive Church, 
nanu»ly, iiposlles, prophets, pastors, teachers, etc.; 
also they believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, and healing. The church main- 
tains 8 temples devoted to sacred ordinances. Be- 
sides the Brigham Young UiuN'orsily, the church 
has 14 collegiate institutes and 103 high school 
srininaries. Church membership: 1,016,170, pre- 
sided over by the First Presidency of the Church. 

Administrative affairs and the performance of all 
churcli ordinances are carried on by the Melchize- 
dek Priesthood, numbering 146,330, assisted by 
the Aaronic Priesthood, numbering 135,313. Priest- 
hood is held only by male members. Auxiliary or- 
ganizations include the Relief Society, a woman’s 
organization with 111,843 enrollment; a Sunday 
School with 444,541 members; a Mutual Improve- 
ment Association for young pooifie, with 136,843 
members. The church also maintains a Genealogi- 
cal Society and a Library. The church is divided 
into units termed Stakes and Wards, numbering 
172, and Missions and Branches, numbering 42. 
Two General Conferences, 4 Stake Conferences, 
and 1 Ward Conference are held each year. Head- 
quarters: 47 East South Temple St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. Non-Mormon division of the Latter Day 
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Saints Church, after the death of Josepli Smith, Jr 
established 1852. Hoadquartt^rs now at Independ' 
ence. Mo. In the United States tluTo are 633 
churches, 8,472 priiists, and 136,167 members. 
Converts in 1947 totaled 3,489. 'I’ho Clmrcb main- 
tains 3 homos for the agixl and one hospital. 
Church property is vahuid at $10 million; total 
income from members (J948) is approximately 
$1 million. Headquarters: The AncHtorium, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

LATVIA. A republic iu tlu^ Baltic, oocupi(xl by the 
U.S.S.R. and incorporated into th<* Soviet XTnion, 
as the Latvian Soviet Socialist Ih^public, on Aug. 8 
1940. The United States and Cirt'ul Briitiin have 
not recognized Latvia’s entry into the Sovi<*t Union, 
Area: 24,840 square miles. Population ( 1940); L- 
950,000. Chief towns: Riga (capital), 393,211 in- 
habiUmls, liOipafa (Libau) 57,098, Daugavpils 
(Dvhisk) 45,160. Budget cstiinat(‘s (1948); nwe- 
iiue 1,455,100,000 rublt‘.s; cxpcaiclitun; 1,443,300,- 
000 rubles. The imporlaut agiicuUural crops are 
oats, hay, rye, barley, wlu'al, llax, and sugar beets. 

LAW. This revitjw is limited to imi)orlanl develop- 
nients during the judicial year, ,1948, iu U.S. Su- 
premo Court decisions, jnrisprudt‘iK*t* and practice. 
For discussion of legislation and similar loi)ic.s, the 
special title involved should lx* <*oiisuIlcd. 

Civil Libortios. In thest* lroiil)l(‘d limes ihc pres- 
ervation of our basic fn^xloms and llu* ]m)lc.clion 
of the incli\'idual against nnwarninled govesnunen- 
tal action, l)oth Ft'dcral and assmiio an ever 
increasing importanct^ CoN'cnmuail must l)c strong 
enough to furtlicr the IcgilimjiU^ intcrc’sts of iho 
general public without bccotniug a police state 
and destroying our democratic tradition, built tipon 
the dignity and worth of the iiulividual. 

On many of th(,‘ diliktult cast's that rt'uch tlie 
Cotirt thoughtful pcopI(», fust as tlu^ Jus(it‘t‘s tluim- 
sclves, will oftem he in sharp disagrtumuint. Fault 
may be foimd with ont< or more dcicisions. ihit the 
Supremo Court has long stood as a ohampion of thcj 
individual against arbitrary and oppr<‘ssiv(5 govern- 
mental action; and during the last Utui its deci- 
sions dealing with civil libortios wtirt; gratifying. 

The Court is probably more, ci'rlainly not loss, 
responsive to the ideals of ci\'il libcjrty llum is a 
rcpresentali\'(^ cross .section of the pcoph^ High- 
lighting its current cflmts arc its decisions in aid of 
racial minorities snob as iht; Nc}grtu'.s and Japanese. 
Restrictive covenants aimed at segrt'gating Ne- 
groes in urban ureas were held non-cnforccal)le. 
The background of tlie reslriclive covenant is this. 

In 1917 tiui Court in Buchanan o. Warleij, 245 
U.S. 60, iiu jilidated an ordinance of Louisville, 
providing that Negroes and whiltjs sliotild not live 
in the same block, partly upon the, basis of dxiQ 
process of law and partly in rclianc<j on a civil 
rights .statute slating that all cilizons of the United 
States should have the same right us while citizens 
to purchase, hold and convey real property. Since, 
therefore', racial segregation could not h<^ acln<wcd 
by a municipal ordinance, a group of property 
owiiors often resorted to the use; of ri*.siri(‘livi.: cov- 
enants whereby they agreed that ccTiain types of 
persoas, usually those *‘not of the (kuicasiau race” 
may not purchase or occupy the rcstric;tcd prop- 
erty. 

Tlie legal theory in support of sucli r(\strietive 
covenants wa.s that the Fourteenth Amendment re- 
stricts only state action and does not proscribe pri- 
vate or individual discriminations. Corrigan o. 
Buckley, 271 U.S, 323 (1926), sui^ported this 
view. 
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In the current restrictive covenant cases a un- 
animous Comt, with three Justices not sitting, held 
mat State judicial action was State action and 
hei^e St^e courts could not enforce covenants ex- 
cluding Negroes from using or occupying real 
property by virtue of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Shelly V. Kraemer, 68 S. Ct. 836; and, although 
me Fourteenth Amendment is inapplicable to the 
District of Columbia, a Federal court for that dis- 
trict niay not enforce similar restrictive covenants 
since tiiese are contrary to the public policy of the 
United States and also are prohibited by § 1 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866, Hurd v. Hodge, 68 S. 
Ct. 847. 

By this reasoning the Court avoided overruling 
the Corrigan case, and paradoxically restrictive 
covenants remain valid but judicially non-enforce- 
able. Although this tenuous distinction may cause 
future troubles, it probably has no great legal sig- 
nificance. Extra-legal practices on the part of real 
estate brokers in making sales, of mortagees in ex- 
tending credit, and of property owners wiU con- 
tinue, of course, to work a practical segregation of 
Negroes and other racial minorities in city areas 
until the climate of opinion becomes more tolerant. 
See Frank, United States Supreme Court, 16 XJ, 
Chi. L, Rev. 1, 25—26, in relation to Indianapolis; 
and for a good treatment of the general problem, 
McGovney, Racial Residential Segregation by State 
Court Enforcement of Restrictive Agreements, 
Covenants or Conditions in Deeds is Unconstitu- 
tional, 33 Calif. L. Rev. 5; 21 So. Calif. L. Reo. 
358. 

And slowly the Negro is gaining admission into 
academic halls. Although States are still permitted 
to refuse Negroes admission to white schools, they 
are gradually being forced to accord equal educa- 
tional opportunities to the Negro. Following 
Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337 (1938), the Court 
in Sipuel v. Board of Regents, 68 S. Ct. 299, ruled 
that when a properly qualified Negro applied for 
admission to the University of Oklahoma School of 
Law, which was the only institution for legal edu- 
cation supported and maintained by Oklahoma tax 
payers, the Negro petitioner “is entitled to secure 
legal education afForded by a State institution, . . . 
The State must provide it for her in conformity 
with the equal nrotection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and provide it as soon as it does for 
applicants of any other group." 

Oklahoma thereupon created overnight a new 
law school for Negroes and the case was brought 
back by the Negro to the Supreme Court as Fisher 
V. Hurst, 68 S. Ct. 389, to force compliance with the 
Court’s mandate. In denying this request the Court 
stood on the technical ground that the record was 
inadequate to determine the sufficiency of the new 
law school. Dissenting, Mr. Justice Rutledge 
stated: “ Obviously no separate law school could 
be established elsewhere overnight capable of 
giving petitioner a legal education equal to that 
afforded by the State’s long-established and weH- 
known State imiversity law school. Nor could the 
necessary time be taken to create such facilities, 
while continuing to deny them to petitioner, with- 
out incurring the delay which would continue the 
discrimination our mandate required to end at 
once.” 

Discrimination against Japanese was thwarted 
in two cases arising xmder California statutes and 
involving the right of persons of Japanese origin 
to own land and to engage in commercial fishing. 
The first, Oyama v. Cmfomia, 68 S. Ct. 269, in- 
volved California’s Alien Land Law. This law pro- 
hibits an alien, ineligible for citizenship (a eu- 


phemism for a Japanese), from acquiring, occupy- 
ing, or transferring agricmtural land; escheats land 
bought in violation to the State; and provides for 
escheat if transfers are made with “intent to pre- 
vent, evade, or avoid’’ escheat and that such an 
intent wiU be presumed when an ineligible alien 
paid the consideration for a transfer. 

In the case at bar title to the land had been 
taken in the name of the minor son, an American 
citizen; the father, a Japanese ineligible for citizen- 
ship, had provided die purchase price, and man- 
aged the property as the guardian of his son. The 
Court held that the statute was unconstitutional as 
applied to the facts of the case because it deprived 
the citizen-son of the equal protection of the State 
laws and of his privileges as an American citizen. 

Since there was no presumption of invalidity if 
other Americans received gifts from their fathers, 
a majority held that a different set of presumptions 
could not be applied to a minority group of citizens 
simply because their parents were Japanese. By 
sustaining the attack upon the statutory presump- 
tion the Court did not pass upon other aspects of 
the Alien Land Law and avoided overruling Cock- 
rill V. California, 268 U.S. 258 (1925), which had 
upheld the statutory presTTir.ption of the Alien 
Land Law where the iiiL'ligibio alien paid for land 
and had title put in a stranger’s name. Thus tech- 
nically California might have continued with es- 
cheat actions in which citizen-sons w^ere not in- 
volved, but the California Attorney General chose 
not to do so. See 17 Civil Liberties Quarterly 1. 

On the basis of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Takahashi v. Fish b- Game Com*n, 68 S. Ct. 1138, 
forthrightly ruled that California may not bar her 
foreign-born Japanese from commercial fishing in 
offshore waters, and hence its statute providing 
that fishing licenses may not be issued to persons 
ineligible to citizenship is unconstitutional. 

Protection accorded an alien against deportation 
is a most valuable personal right, for in the words 
of Mr. Justice Douglas “Deportation can be the 
equivalent of banishment or exile. . . . The stakes 
are indeed high and momentous for the alien who 
has acquired his residence here.’’ In Delgadillo v. 
Carmichael, 68 S. Ct. 10, in which this statement 
was made, and in Fong Haw Tan v. Phelan, 68 S. 
Ct 374, the Court denied deportation by construing 
the immigration statutes in favor of the alien: re- 
jecting in the first case the government’s captious 
interpretation of what constitutes “entry"; and con- 
struing in the second case the “repeater” provision 
narrowly so as to affect only aliens who after one 
conviction subsequently commit a second crime. 

On the other hand a sharply divided Court ruled 
that the President, acting under the Alien Enemy 
Act of 1798, could direct the removal from the 
United States of all alien enemies “who shall be 
deemed by the Attorney General to be dangerous 
to the public peace and safety of the United 
States," and that the Attorney General’s order of 
Jan. 18, 1946, for the deportation of a German 
alien was not subject to any judicial review aside 
from questions of statutory interpretation and con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter states the majority’s con- 
clusions thus: “we hold that full responsibility for 
the just exercise of this great power may validly 
be left where the Congress has constitutionally 
placed it— -on the President of the United States. 
The Founders in their wisdom made him not only 
the Commander-in-Chief but also the guiding or- 
gan in the conduct of our foreign affairs. He who 
was entrusted with such vast powers in relation to 
tlie outside world was also entrusted by Congress, 
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almost llirougliout the whole life of iho luation, 
with the disposition of alien enemies during a stale 
of war. Such a page of history is w'ortli more than 
a volume of rhetoric.” 

In dissent Mr. Justice Black replied; “But I do 
not roach the question of power to deport aliens 
of countries with which we arc at war while wc 
are at war, because I think the idea that wo art^ 
still at war with Germany in the sense coiiloin- 
plated by the statute controUing here is a pure fic- 
tion. Furthermore, I lliink there i.s no act of Con- 
gress which lends tlie slightest basis to the claim 
3iat after hostilities with a foreign country have 
ended tlie President or the Attorney General, one 
or both, can deport aliens without a fair hearing 
reviewable in the courts,” 

And Mr, Justice Douglas, also dissenting, re- 
fused to delimit the historic writ of habeas corpus 
to “a more narrow range of judicial inquiry here 
tJran in habeas corpus arising out of any other do- 
portation proceeding.” Procedural due proctoss re- 
quires a fair hearing, and that tlie order bo bast'd 
upon some evidence. “The notion that the disert'.- 
tion of any officer of government can override due 
process is foreign to our syslc‘in.” Luclechc v. Wai- 
kins, 68 S. Ct. 1429, 1435, 1436, 1441, 1442. 

At the preceding term a divided Court suslairuid 
the action of a New Jersey hoard of educalion in 
providing the same free bus Irausportalion for pa- 
rochial students as snj)pliecl for sludonLs aUtuiding 
public schools. Eficrsm o. Hoard of Kdiiraiiou of 
jEtomg Tp.f 330 U.S. 1, discussed iu last yt^ir’s rev 
view. By comparison, at this term the Couri con- 
sidered and held invalid Iho iulrodvicliou oC rt'li- 
gious education into the public scIuxjIs of Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Under the system of “released” lime, spousort'd 
by the Champaign Council on lleligious Education, 
religious training was offered in the publie scbools 
once a week fox intervals ranging fjoiu lliirly min- 
utes to forly-fivc minutes. If the narent desired bis 
children to at lend a particular religious class he so 
indicated and attendance by his eliildren was then 
comxndsory. Children of xiaronls not so inclined 
were kept at school and given siK’ular cclucalinn 
while the other children were receiving religious 
instruction. 

Mr. Justice Black, who spokt? for the mai'orily in 
the Everson case, also spoke for iluj majority in the 
current case. “Pupils comptdiod by law to go to 
scliool for secular education an' r<'l<ias(‘d in part,” 
he stated, “from their legal duty ui^0]> the condi- 
tion that they attend the religious classes. This is 
beyond all question a utilization of the lax-cistab- 
lished and tax-supported pxiblic school systenn to 
aid religious groups to spread their faith. And it 
falls squarely under the ban of the First Amend- 
ment (made applicable to the State.s by the Four- 
teentli) as wc interpreted it in JEuerwm, . . . Here 
not only are the State's tax-supported public school 
buildings used for the dissemination of redigions 
doctrines. The State also affords sectarian gremps 
an invaluable aid in that it helps to provide pupils 
for their religious classes through use of tlic State's 
compulsory public school machinery. This is not 
separation of Church and State.” 

Justice Reed, dissenting, felt diat the Champaign 
system of “released” time and the use of Uie public 
school building was no more dian a friendly ges- 
ture between Church and State. Noting mo in- 
direct financial aid given to parochial schools in the 
Eversim case, and that the National School Lunch 
Act aids all school children attending tax exempt 
schools, he further noted that the practices of the 
government offer examples of aid to religion. 


“'Hie Congress of Ihc llniU'o SluU'S has a chap- 
lain for each lious<' who daily iuvo]v<'S divine hless- 
iiigs and guidance' for [ho prot^M'daiy^. Tlui imned 
forces have comu'issioned l■h;^Iliai:ls Irom curly 
days. - . . Ihul'-r l!ic S(*i\ ir< iu<‘u’s lioadjustinorii 
Act . . . cligildc V(4crans may rccciv<^ training at 
govi^rnmcnt cxpc'usc. for llio luinislry iu denomi- 
national schools. 'Ihi' schools of the Distrid of Co- 
lunibiii have, opening ('xerelses wlinh *inehulc a 
reading from the Bible without nolt' or comment, 
and die Lords Prayer.' In the Unii(‘d Slali's Naval 
Academy and llit^ United Slalt'S Military Acad- 
emy, schools fully supporli'd and cDinjili icly con- 
trolled by the Ft'deral govtTnmcnt, t!u*n! are. a 
number of religions ac‘ti\'ilics. rhaidains are at- 
tached to bolh scliools. Atl('ndam i‘ at c-luu<h serv- 
ices on Sunday is eomimisory at bnlh tli<- Military 
and Naval Acadcini(\s. . . . bo!l» schools since 
llu'ir oarlh'St bcginiiings hav<* maintaiiu'd and en- 
forced a pallern of j^srlicipation in hirmal wor- 
sliip.” He coueludt'd that a Sialf should Ix' given 
great leeway in d<*aling with its iuiportant social 
prol)h'm.s\ and that devotion to the gn'at t>rlneipl(! 
of n'ligious liherly slumld not h'ad m into a rigid 
itUorpn'tation of constitutional guaranltat that 
eonliirls with a('c<‘pl«‘d hahils of our people, Mo- 
CoUttm V. Hoard oj I'lduratioih 6*S S. Ct. 4(il, dis- 
cussed in 0vv('n, The Mr('olIum (Uist\ 22 Temple 
L, Q. J59; Catholic Bishops Statement, N.Y. 7Vi- 
hiine, Nov. 21, 1.948, p. 3(> (sharply critical of the 
bolding), 

A <l<'eision, having vast polith’al :*i'’.ni(ic.mci* to 
labor <hiring llu^ Iasi clc(*tit)n, ruled dial lihor 
muons may eoulimu' to us<' unit>u newspapers to 
advo<!ale a d<*sired eonrst' of pulilie.il aeli(m. For 
the majority, Jnsliet* Ih'cd held that us<' of union 
funds for such purpose was iu»t an “<‘Xp< ‘ud it ure” 
within the meaning of the Federal (lorrutil Prac- 
tices Act as amended hy the I’aft-Uaiilcy Act. 
Four Jiislicc^s concurring in the r<'Stdl iol«Ti)relc(l 
the sluliiU^ to forhkl llu' activity hut ludd the stal- 
ulo uneoustitulioiuil. U.S, t\ (»’./.()., 08 8. Ct. 1349. 

In lh<i field of criminal prns(*euti(>n a slatnl(' dc- 
uoiuh'ing eonduet as eriuiin.d niii'il not invade the 
defi'Ldani’s hasie rights, such as freeclom of spe('cli> 
must he ?,ullieu*nllv (h4i!iil<‘ to apprha' the deh'iul- 
ant ol the (‘onducl maiie eriminai, must jm'seribe 
lh(? penally, and tiu! aeeus(*d must l)e ('onvu'led of 
llit^ erinu' charged. 'Phus a ptaial ordinanet', for- 
bidding llie us<‘ of sound anudiia'aliuu devices ex- 
(*epl with pc'nnissiou tif the (*hief of police, invades 
tlio basic right of frej'dom of sjXH'ch. “Wc hold 
that [the] , . . ordinance is uneonslilulional on 
its face,” said Mr, Justice Douglas, “for it <‘Sta1)- 
lishes a pre.vio\is rc.straiwt on die right of free, 
speech. ... To use a loud-sju'aker or amplifier 
one. has to get a iiermit from the Chief of Police. 
There an; no standards priworihed for lluj extToisc 
of his discretion. The statuUs is not narrowly drawn 
to regulate the hours or placi'S of u.se of loud- 
spe^xkors, or the volume of sound. . . , Any abuses 
which loud-speakers create cun be ('oul rolled hy 
narrowly drawn statutes. . . . The pow<*.r of cen- 
sorship inlaorcnt in this type of ordinance reveals 
its vice. Courts must balance die various commu- 
nity interests in passing on die constitutionality of 
local remdations of die cliaractcr involved hero. 
But in that process diey should be mindful to keep 
die freedoms of the First Amendment in a pre- 
ferred position.” Saia o. New York, 68 S. Ct. 1148. 
New York Pemd Law § 1141, as interpreted by the 
State Court of Appeals, made criminal the distri- 
bution of a book, magazine, or niwspaper princi- 
pally made up of criininal nows of bloodshed and 
lust so “as to become vehicles for inciting violent 
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and depraved crimes against the person,” In re- 
versing the conviction of a bookdealer because the 
statute was too vague, the Supreme Court held that 
a ‘‘failure of a statute limiting freedom of expres- 
sion to give fair notice of what acts will be pun- 
ished and such a statute’s inclusion of prohibitions 
against expressions, protected by the principles of 
the First Amendment, violates an accused’s rights 
under procedural due process and freedom of 
speech or press.” Winters o. New York, 68 S. 665, 
667. Even though the statute define the proscribed 
act with sufficient definiteness, failure to prescribe 
the penalty for violation results in a ffismissal of 
die criminal proceeding. U.S. o. Emns, 68 S. Ct. 
634. And an accused is denied procedural due 
process where his conviction is not based upon the 
crime charged. Cole v. Arkansas, 68 S. Ct. 514. 

In Michigan a trial judge may serve as a one- 
man grand jury to investigate crimes, and may 
punish for contempt a witness who testifies “eva- 
sively.” Such a one-man-judge grand jury, conclud- 
ing a witness was evasive, immediately charged 
die witness with contempt, convicted, and sen- 
tenced him to sixty days in jail. Very properly the 
Supreme Court held me contempt proceeding to 
be a denial of procedural due process. 

Mr. Justice Black traces this nation’s accepted 
practice of guaranteeing a public trial to an ac- 
cused back to a long time before the setdement 
of our land. “The traditional Anglo-American dis- 
trust for secret trials has been variously ascribed 
to the notorious use of this practice by the Spanish 
Inquisition, to the excesses of the English Court of 
Star Chamber, and to the French monarchy’s abuse 
of the lettre ae cachet. All of these institutions ob- 
viously symbolized a menace to liberty.” In re 
Oliver, 68 S. Ct. 499. 

On the right of a defendant in a Federal crimi- 
nal proceeding to have counsel, unless the right 
is intelligently waived by the accused, the Court 
has set a high standard of which we may justiy 
be proud. “The Sixth Amendment guarantees that 
an accused, unable to hire a lawyer, shall be pro- 
vided with ihe assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense in aU criminal prosecutions in the Federal 
courts.” And it “is the solemn duty of a Federal 
judge before whom a defendant appears without 
counsel to make a thorough inquiry and to take 
aU steps necessary to insure the fuUest protection 
of this constitutional right at every stage of the 
proceedings. ... To discharge this duty properly 
in light of the strong presumption against waiver 
of the constitutional ri^t to counsel, a judge must 
investigate as long and as thoroughly as the cir- 
cumstances of the case before him demand.” Von 
Moltke V. Gillies, 68 S. Ct. 316 (reversing a judg- 
ment dismissing a petition for habeas corpus and 
remanding the case for further proceedings to de- 
termine definitely whether petitioner had under- 
standingly waived her constitutional right). Re- 
grettably, the Court holds that the Fotuteenth 
Amendment does not require the same civilized 
standard. 

Over the dissent of Justices Douglas, Black, 
Murphy, and Rutledge, the Court reaffirmed pre- 
ceding doctrine in the foUowing language: “The 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not incorporate, as such, the specific guaran- 
tees found in the Sixth Amendment although a 
denial by a State of rights or privileges specifically 
embodied in that and others of 3ie first eight 
amendments may, in certain circumstances, or in 
coimection with other elements, operate, in a given 
case, to deprive a litigant of due process of law in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. . . . As- 


serted denial [of counsel] is to be tested by an 
appraisal of the totality of facts in a given case.” 
Bute V, Illinois, 68 S. Ct. 763, 777 (holding coun- 
sel was not necessary); Qryger v. Burke, 68 S. Ct. 
1256 (similar); but Townsend u. Burke, 68 S. Ct. 
1252 and Wade v, Mayo, 68 S. Ct. 1270, held the 
circumstances required counsel. 

In the matter of the use of confessions, the 
Court is usually vigilant in protecting the rights 
of the accused. Haley v. Ohio, 68 S. Ct. 302, re- 
versed the murder conviction of a fifteen year old 
Negro boy because of the use of his confession. It 
had been obtained after five hours of interrogation, 
starting at midnight, by police officers working in 
relays, without any warning to the boy of his 
rights, and without his having the ad\4ce of friends, 
family, or counsel Accord, Lee v. Mississippi, 68 
S. Ct. 300 (reversing a conviction of a seventeen 
year old Nemo). 

On the closely related constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination, the Court held the privi- 
lege did not attach to books and records required 
to be kept by licensed dealers under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, on the theory that these 
records are public and designed to assist in the 
enforcement as well as the administration of the 
statute. 

Justice Jackson’s dissent states the danger of 
this holding: “The protection against compulsory 
seK-incrimination, guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
ment, is nullified to whatever extent this Court 
holds that Congress may require a citizen to keep 
an account of his deeds and misdeeds and turn 
over or exhibit the record on demand of govern- 
ment inspectors, who !hen can use it to convict 
him. ... It would, no doubt, simplify enforce- 
ment of all criminal laws if each citizen were re- 
quired to keep a diary tliat would show where he 
was at aU times, with whom he was, and what he 
was up to. . . . we should have no hesitation in 
holding that the government must lose some cases 
rather than the people lose their immunities from 
compulsory self-incrimination.” Shapiro v, U.S,, 
68 S. Ct. 1375, 1410. The search and seizure doc- 
trine of Harris v. U,S,, 331 U.S. 145, discussed in 
last year’s review, has been restricted and its dan- 
ger lessened in Johnson v, U.S,, 68 S. Ct. 367, U.S. 
V. DiRe, 68 S. Ct. 222, and Tmpiano v, U,S,, 68 
S. Ct. 1229. In the last case Federal agents had ex- 
tensive information regarding the operation of an 
illicit distillery in ample time to procure a search 
warrant before making the raid, and the Court, 
therefore, held that the fact the contraband prop- 
erty seized was in close proximity to one of the 
arrested operators did not vaHdate the search, 
without warrant, as an incident to the arrest. No 
reason was shown why the arresting officers could 
not have obtained a search warrant — ^“no reason,” 
said the Court, “except indifference to the legal 
process for search and seizure which the Consti- 
tution contemplated.” 

The validity of New York’s special or “blue rib- 
bon” jury, upheld in Fay v. New York, 67 S. Ct. 
1613, discussed in last year’s review, was again 
imsuccessfuUy challenged on the ground that it 
violated the due process and equal protection 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. Moore v. 
New York, 68 S, Ct. 705. And the Court has stead- 
fastly adhered to its position that convictions of 
Negroes cannot stand, where Negroes are inten- 
tionally and systematically excluded from jury 
service. Patton v. Mississippi, 68 S. Ct. 184; Brun- 
son V. North Carolina, 68 S. Ct. 634. 

War Decisions. Because of the similarity of the 
Selective Service Acts of 1940 and 1948, cases un- 
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der the former Act have continuing importance. 
Judicial review available to a draft registrant is 
extremely limited. Thus in a criminal prosecution 
of a conscientious objector for being absent with- 
out leave from a civilian public service camp, the 
defendant-registrant is entitled to have the issue 
of improper classification submitted to the jury 
only where the court determines that there was no 
basis in fact for the draft board's classification, and 
die registrant is not entitled to introduce new evi- 
dence as to his status as a minister for it is the 
board's record upon which the registrant's viola- 
tion of orders must be based. Cox o. C/.S., 68 S. Ct 
115. Compare the very narrow scope of judicial 
review open to an enemy alien ordered deported. 
Ludecke v. Watkins, supra, under Civil Liberties. 

To keep the costs of the last war within reason- 
able limits and because of the continuing cold war, 
die power of the Federal government to recapture 
excessive war profits, to mobilize industry, and to 
requisition properly has vast significance. 

The Renegotiation Act of 1042 gave certain of- 
ficials power to renegotiate war contracts, and to 
determine ‘‘excessive profits,” subject to review by 
die Tax Com't. Lichter o. C7.S., 68 S. Ct, 1294, 
ruled the Act constitutional, and that the Tax 
Court had exclusive jurisdiction to review the ad- 
ministrative determination of “excessive profits.” 
Mr. Justice Burton took tlic position tlial under the 
constitutional power “To raise and support Ar- 
mies” Congress could have eonscrii)le(l industry 
and workmen, just as it did in drafting men into 
die annod forces under the Selccli\’o Service Act. 

Congress did not choose, liowever, to mobilize 
die productive capacity of die nation into a gov- 
ernmental unit on the totalitarian model. Irust<uid, 
government chose to contract with industry, hut 
due to the unprecedented demand for war materi- 
als, the speed with which contracts hud to be con- 
summated, and the inability of the oonlracling par- 
ties to determine fair compensation in advance, die 
Renegotiation Act was designed to pennit a re- 
capture of excessive war profits. This Congress 
might constitutionally do; and the statutory terra 
“excessive profits,” in its context, siiflicienlly ex- 
pressed the legislative policy so that the delegation 
of power to administrative officials was const ilu- 
tional. For comparable reasons the govonimont 
could requisition moat products for war purposes 
at OPA prices, and the Fifth Amendment did not 
require the owner to bo compensated on the basis 
of replacement costs. U.S. o. John J, Felin & CO; 
68 S, Ct. 1238 (construing the Emergency Price 
Control Act, the Second War I’owers Act, and 
related wartime legislation). With equal fairness 
Friebe 6* Sons u. C/,S., 68 $, Ct, 123, ruled that a 
liquidated damage clause in a war contract, in- 
serted to compel prompt compliance by the con- 
tractor, should not be enforced against a contractor 
who delivered when die government made de- 
maxid, dthough not prepared to do so when the 
government had a contract right to demand de- 
livery. 

Under the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended by the First War Powers Act of 1941, 
die Alien Property Custodian could seize shares of 
stock, in a domestic corporation, held by friendly 
aliens as pledgees of German corporations. But 
while the Alien Property Custodian could take this 
property, the Court was careful to point out the 
Constitution guarantees to friendly aliens the right 
to just compensation for properly requisitioned, 
and that it can be assumedf the United States will 
meet diis constitutional obligation and hence 
friendly aliens will be compensated for any prop- 


erty taken. Silesian American Carp, u, Clark, 68 
S. Ct. 179. The same statutes were eonstrued to 
give the Alien Property Custodian the right to 
“pierce the corporate veil,” in n.aelu’tj*': enemy in- 
tercsjts technically held by r!ii-uli\ aiim corpora- 
tions. Clark V, Uchersoc Finanz-Korporalion, A. G., 
68 S. Ct. 174 (adopting tlu' English rule estab- 
lished during World War I in the Paimlcr case, 
(1916) 2 App. Cas, 307). 

The Congressional war povviT does not end with 
the cessation of hostiliti(\s. Nor was it ended by 
the Presidential prot'lainalion lenninating hostili- 
ties on Dec. 31, lOdO, even ihough this proclama- 
tion inaugurated “peace- in-facil, ' ''J’luj ddieit in 
housing was in considerable measure (vmsc'd by 
the heavy demobilization of \’et<*raus and by the 
reduction in residontial ('onslnieliou during the 
war due to the alloealioii of huihling iiiatc'rials to 
military projirts. Oemgress could, tlic'refore, con- 
stitutionally enact ihe ilon.sinj', and Ihait Act of 
1947. Woods t). Clotjd W. Milirr Co., 68 S. Cl. 421. 
And the remedial provisions <»(* slalntory rc'iiL con- 
trol were strengthened by holding that the ono- 
year slalute of limitations for iIk' ret'o\’ery of over- 
charges eonnnenccKl to run from date of linjacli 
of n'fund order, ralluT llian from th<' dal<* of each 
rental collection. Woods S/one, 68 S. iX 624: 
and tlie expiration of lh(‘ Knierg<'u<*y ,l*rie<^ Control 
Act on June 30, J947, did not deprivi* lint Kinor- 
gcncy Court of Appeals of its <'xelnsiv(i jurisdiction 
to review OPA rtuilal ordc'rs. Woods o. JHlk\ 68 S. 
Ct 992. 

Business, Transportotion, and Labor. Probably the 
Cement ImHlute dt'cision, 68 S. ( It 793, invalidat- 
ing industry's us<? of llu* basing point system in 
fixing prices, is tlu^ most important' <‘uiT<‘nt victory 
by govormnenl in its war on monopoly :md dis- 
criminatory pricu'S, Tlio CeirK'n! Insliliile, acting 
for the cement indnslry, worluid out a multiple 
basing point system built upon the theory of the 
single basing point system, “Pitlshnrgh plus,” used 
by steel. Under “Pittsburgh plus” sal(‘s of steel 
were made only at doliviavd prie(*s, and the deliv- 
ered i)riee of steel from anywlu're in tlus Uiiilod 
States to a point of chlivt^ry anywhert^ in the United 
Stales was in geru^ral iJie Pillsimrgh price plus the 
railroad freight rale from Pillsburgli to the point of 
delivery. 

For example, a Chicago sled produei^r would 
sell his steel at the Pittsburgh price plus the rail- 
road freight rate from Pillsburgh to the point of 
delivery, and his juircliaMMs in Chiiaigo witc tlius 
required to pay for Chicago produec'd steel tho 
Pittsburgh base price plus what it would have cost 
to ship the steel by rail from Pittsburgh to (Chicago 
had it been shipped. I’lio lluioretivul cost of this 
fictitious shipment beciune known as “phantom 
freight.” 

On the other hand a (Chicago produei't soiling 
steel in Pittsburgh had to “absorb” his fnaglit costs. 
“Several results,” staled Mr. Juslie<*. Black, “obvi- 
ously jQow from use of a single liasing point system 
such as ‘Pittsburgh plus' originally was. One is that 
tile ‘delivered prices' of all producers in every lo- 
cality where deliveries are made are always the 
same regardless of the producer's diilbrimt freight 
costs. Another is that suhis made by a non-baso 
mill for delivery at different localiti(\s result in net 
receipts to the seller wliioh vary in amounts equiv- 
alent to the ‘phantom freight' included in, or the 
‘freight absorption' taken from the ‘delivered 
price.' ” 

Duo to bulk and a tendency to deteriorate, ce- 
ment is consumed within a relatively small distance 
from its point of production, and hence tho prind- 
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pie of ‘Tittsburgh plus” was modified by the ce- 
ment industry, which worked out a multiple basing 
point system with basing points scattered about the 
country. But the effect on the consumer within 
any one of the basing-point systems established by 
the cement industry was substantially the same as 
under ‘‘Pittsburgh plus.” 

The Court affirmed the finding of the FTC that 
the cement industry’s use of its multiple basing 
point price system was an unfair method of com- 
petition under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and an unlawful price discrimination under the 
Clayton Act; and rejected the contention that the 
FTC is deprived of jurisdiction to establish a vio- 
lation of the FTC Act because the same conduct 
might also be a violation of the Sherman Act. 

A second FTC victory, the Morton Salt case, 68 
S. Ct. 822, may result also in additional widespread 
changes in pricing methods. The Court ruled that 
the Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, forbids all cost discounts which the 
vendor cannot justify as reflecting actual cost dif- 
ferences to him, even though there is no theoreti- 
cal discrimination since the quantity price discount 
is available to all customers who buy in sufficient 
amount. Only the five great grocery chain stores 
could and did buy 50,000 cases of salt in one year, 
which was required to earn the cost discount in- 
volved in this case. And as a matter of procedure, 
exceedindy important in this t 3 ^e of case, the 
Court ruled that once the FTC establishes the ex- 
istence of quantity price discounts, the bmden of 
proof shifts to the company to show that the differ- 
ential is justified by its actual costs; and the Com- 
mission need find only that there is a “possibility” 
(as distinguished from a “probability”) that com- 
petition will be injured by the price discrimination. 

Students have long recognized that patents are 
susceptible of use in a manner violating the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. A patent is, of course, a spe- 
cial kind of monopoly granted by the government 
to the patentee, but patentees have often attempt- 
ed to go beyond their clear legal monopoly and 
fix prices and regiment a particular industry. 

While an outright sale of a patented article put 
control of the purchaser’s resale price beyond the 
patentee’s power, the General Electric csLse, 272 
U.S. 476 (1926), ruled tliat a patentee couldf law- 
fully fflant a license to make and vend on condi- 
tion that the licensee in its sales of the patented 
devices conformed to the patent-licensor’s sale 
price schedule. Although four Justices, Black, 
Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge, desired to over- 
rule the GE case, a majority refused to do so but 
held, however, that the GE decision did not allow 
a patentee to collaborate with another patentee 
and by a cross-licensing system fix prices. C7.S. o. 
Line Material Co., 68 S. Ct. 550. 

And a unanimous Court ruled in the Gypsum 
case, 68 S. Ct. 525, tliat the GE decision “gives no 
support for a patentee, acting in concert with all 
members of an industry, to issue substantially iden- 
tical licenses to all members of the industry under 
the terms of which the industry is completely regi- 
mented, the production of competitive unpatented 
products suppressed, a class of distributors 
squeezed out, and prices on unpatented products 
stabilized.” Nor comd a salt producer owning pat- ' 
ented machines for the utilization of salt products 
validly lease tliem on condition tliat the lessees 
purchase from it all the salt, which was impatent- 
ed, that would be processed in the machines. In- 
temational Salt Co. v. U.S., 68 S. Ct. 12. 

Three cases affecting the motion picture indus- 
try should go far toward breaking up monopolistic 


practices if the district courts, to which the cases 
were remanded, mould their decrees realistically 
to the facts and theory enunciated by the Supreme 
Court. In the Paramount case, 68 S. Ct. 915, the 
defendants fall into three groups: 

(1) Paramount, Loew, RKO, Warner Bros., 
Twentieth Century-Fox, which produce motion 
pictures, and their respective subsidiaries or affili- 
ates which distribute and exhibit films. These are 
the five major defendants or exhibitor-defendants. 

(2) Columbia Pictures and Universal, which 
prod uce, and their subsidiaries which distribute 

(3) United Artists, which is ergaged only in 
the distribution of motion pictures. Tne first group, 
or the five “majors,” ovm or control approximately 
70 percent of ihe first-run theaters in cities of over 
100,000, approximately 60 percent of the first-run 
theaters in cities of 25,000 to 100,000, and have 
interests in all theaters in about 30 smaller towns. 
No film is sold to an exhibitor in the distribution 
of motion pictures; instead, the right to exhibit 
under copyright is licensed. 

Two price-nxing conspiracies were found to exist: 
a horizontal one between all ihe defendants with- 
in the rule of the Gypsum case; and a vertical one 
between each distributor-defendant, and its li- 
censees. A reasonable “clearance” (the stipulated 
period of time in license contracts which must 
elapse between runs of the same feature within a 
particular area or in specified theaters) remains 
permissible. 

Other practices such as pooling and division of 
profits, block booking (requiring exhibitors to take 
a group of pictures or none at all), and the grant- 
ing of special privileges to reasonably large inde- 
pendents that were denied small competitors must 
stop. In determining the relief to be granted the 
United States, the Court held it would uproot es- 
tablished business relationships to order that films 
be sold by competitive bidding, and would give 
no substantial benefit to small independents, since 
ihe majors had become too strong for price compe- 
tition, and the task of supervising such a decree 
was impracticable. 

While Mr. Justice Douglas’s cminion indicates 
that the majors should be required to divest them- 
selves of their exhibiting outlets as the most effi- 
cient answer to the monopoly presented, the case 
was remanded to the trial court for findings and 
conclusion as to the best remedy for adoption. On 
the other hand Schine Chain Theaters, 68 S. Ct. 
947, established that a divestiture decree was an 
appropriate means of breaking up a monopoly 
established by a parent company and five of its 
wholly owned subsidiaries, which owned or con- 
trollea a chain of approximately 148 motion pic- 
ture theaters. And U.S. o. Griffith, 68 S. Ct. 941, 
held that the Sherman Act had been violated by 
affiliated theater owners which used their circuit 
buying power to obtain films under master agree- 
ments vmich lumped together towns in which mere 
were competing theaters with towns in which 
there was no such competition, and which obtained 
certain exclusive privileges in both monopoly and 
competitive towns. 

While the Sherman Act, which was passed in 
1890, was phrased in terms of “commerce” and 
much Federal legislation enacted during the last 
twelve or thirteen years has been framed in terms 
of “affecting commerce,” the Court in MandeviUe 
Island Farms o. American Crystal Sugar Co., 68 S. 
Ct. 996, merged the two Rnes of theory so that ihe 
Sherman Act covers restraints of trade bolh “in 
commerce” and “affecting commerce.” Thus an 
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agreement of California sugar refiners, who sell in 
interstate commerce, to pay a uniform i^rico for 
sugar beets grown in California violates the anti- 
trust act, although the final aim of the refiners was 
to control the local sugar beet market. 

The government, though, was unsuccessful in 
its attempt to curb tlie expansion of U.S. Steel. In 
the most important anti-trust case before the Court 
in years, the United States had sued to enjoin U.S. 
Steel and its subsidiaries from purchasing Con- 
sofidated Steel Corporation, the largest independ- 
ent steel fabricator on the West coast. During the 
last war die government developed the Geneva, 
Utah, steel plant at a cost approximating $200 mil- 
lion. 

U.S. Steel was the wartime operator of the Ge- 
neva plant, and purchased it from the Surplus 
Property Administrator in 1946 for the sum of $47,- 
500,000, after the Attorney-General had filed an 
opinion that such a purchase of Geneva did not 
violate tlie anti-trust laws. Having obtained Ge- 
neva, U.S. Steel then sought to purchase Consoli- 
dated for the partial use of its Geneva product. 

The United States sought to establish that (1) 
die acquisition of Consolidated would constitute an 
illegal restraint of interstate coiiiinercc lieoaiisc 
manufacturers otlier Uian U.S. Slo<*I would bo ex- 
cluded from supiilying Coiisolidaled’s re<iuironicnls 
of rolled steel products, and because conijiolitioii 
now existing between Consolklatod and U.S. Steel 
in die sale of fabricated producls will be elinii- 
natod; and (2) tlic acquisition of Consolidated, 
viewed in die light of a previous series of acquisi- 
tions by U.S. Steel, constitutes an attempt to mo- 
nopolize the production and sale of fabricated stool 
products in the Consolidated market. For the ma- 
jority, Mr. Justice Reed afiirmed die trial court in 
finding against die government. Tlie dissent of foiur 
Justices, represented by Douglas, represents die 
view that bigness in itself is a plienonienon at 
which the Sherman Act was aimed, and that to 
permit further growdi of U.S. Steel violates the 
anti- trust Act, Approval of this acquisition . , . 
makes dim die i>ro.spects tliat the western stool 
industry will be free from the control of the eastern 

r ts. . . . United Stales Steel has one-third of 
rolled steel production of die entire country. 
The least I can say is that a company diat has that 
tremendous leverage on our economy is big 
enougli.'' U.S, v, Columbia Steel Co., 68 S. Ct. 
1107. 

In the field of transportation the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act prohibits a 
railroad from transporting any commodity, with 
some exceptions, which it owns or in which it has 
an interest, except for its own use. The El^n case, 
298 U.S. 492 (1936), held diat this prohibition 
did not prevent a railroad from transporting com- 
modities of a corporation whose stock is wholly 
owned by a holding company which also owns all 
of the stock of die railway, unless the control of 
the railway is so exercised as to make it the al- 
ter ego of the holding company. The Court, four 
Justices dissenting, refused to depart from that prec- 
edent on the ground that its overruling or modifi- 
cation should be left to Congress. U.S. v. South 
Buffalo Rahway Co., 68 S. Ct. 868. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 vests the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with an exclusive jurisdiction over, 
and establishes the standards for approval of, a 
railroad merger. Hence the Commission must de- 
termine whedier a plan is *‘just and reasonable” in 
ite treatment of stockholders; and what Michigan, 
the incorporating State of one of the merging rail- 
roads, might give dissenting stockholders on liqui- 


dation is irrelevant, except insofar as it may be 
reflected in current vahi(\s for wlucli they are en- 
titled to an equivalent. Schioabachor o. U.S., 68 
S. Ct. 958 (dealing with a inerg('r of llu' P(*re Mar- 
quette, a Michigan corporation, and the Chesa- 
lieakc & Ohio, a Virginia c<»i!)or:ilion). And a 
railway system, consoliclatod will: approval, 

cannot be required by a state to eslablisli a subsidi- 
ary as a condition to op<*raling therein. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co. v. Daniel, 68 S. Cl. 426. 

In die labor field, the Ray liidfre ease:, 68 S. Ct. 
1186, may have consoqiiouoes similar to the Mt. 
Clemens porlal-lo-portal pay decision, 328 U.S. 
680 (1946), that ncce.ssilaled the Porlal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947 to undo its mischief. In Ray RUlge, 
certain dissident longshortMuen, oppos<Kl not only 
by their employer but also by llu:ir union, sued for 
compensation alleged to ho clue undcT tlu^ Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. The Court, five lo lhr<‘c, hold 
they were ontillecl to time and one half for over- 
time hours in addition to the tinui and one half 
the day rate they wc'ro given by their conlract for 
evening, lioliday, and weekcMid work. I’he majority 
held that the contract time and one half was not 
"overtime” but was a "nijjht difb'n'nlial,” and 
hence was the "regular rale” for niglil hours, al- 
though this fifty percent diffen'mial is two or tluec 
times larger than any "night diirertiutial” in Amer- 
ican industry. By sustaiiiing lh<‘ (,‘inploy<!os* de- 
mand for "overtime pynunicu'd on ovcrlinur,” the 
longshoremen received a mullimillioti dollar wind- 
fall. For clisctission, see Fanner, Overtime on Over- 
time, 34 Va. fj. Hev. 745. 

Migratory Divorces. C3oiiSlrnction of the Consti- 
tution's Full Faith and Cu'dil Clause puts iho Su- 

g rome Court vc^ry much in th<^ doiueslic rt'lalions 
eld. The first Williams cas(% 317 U.S. 287 ( 1942), 
held diat a Slate, Nevada, could grant a valid di- 
vorce, iirovided tlie plaintilf was doinioiled lljoroin, 
although (1) this State was not the inalrimonial 
domicile ana (2) the defendant spouse in North 
Carolina was s<Tvcd only conslrueli\*(4y (by publi- 
cation) and did not appear in the Nevada divorce 
action. Such an "ex parte” divorce was entitled to 
full foidi and credit in a North Carolina bigamy 
prost^culion of the divorco-plaintilf, who had re- 
married. 

The second WillUims case, 325 U.S. 226 ( 1945), 
ruled, liowever, that while the jurisdictional finding 
of domicile by the Nevada court granting the "ex 
parte” decree is cnlitlod to prima facie weight, it 
is not conclusive in a sister Slate, and North Caro- 
lina might relitigatc tlic jurisdictional issue and 
find diat the plaintiff was not in fact domiciled in 
Nevada and hence his divorce was a nullity. 

Tlie question remained as to the validity of 
"quickie divorces, granted by such States as Ne- 
vada and Florida, when the defendant spouse ap- 
peared in the divorce action — ^wluch usually, but 
not always, meant that both spouses desired di- 
vorce, but could not or did not want to obtain it 
at home. The Court has now partially answered 
die question. Following orthodox doctrines of res 
judicata established in other areas of litigation, the 
Court has ruled that whore the defendant spouse 
appears in the divorce proceeding and either liti- 
gates the issue of the plaintiff's domicile, or coun- 
terclaims for a divorce, any decree of divorce en- 
tered in diat proceeding is entided to full faith and 
credit in any other State, at least in litigation be- 
tween the spouses and those in privity with diem. 
Sherrer v. Sherrer, 68 S. Ct. 1087 (involving validity 
of Florida divorce decree in Mas.sachusetls), Coe 
V. Coe, 68 S. Ct 1094 (involving validity of Ne- 
vada divorce decree in Massachusetts). 
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Thus “quickie” Nevada and Florida divorces, 
granted in proceedings in “contested” cases are 
valid as between the spouses. Conceivably a State 
in which the spouses had been domiciled prior to 
one o£ them removing to Florida or Nevada may, 
in a criminal prosecution for bigamy or some re- 
lated crime, still attack the jurisdictional findings 
of the Florida or Nevada divorce decree rendered 
in a “contested” case. If a State, such as North 
Carolina^ is not in privity with the parties, the 
“quickie” divorce decree will be valid for most but 
not all purposes. This possibility receives some sup- 
port from doctrine currently announced that a di- 
vorce decree is divisible. Thus where a wife was 
granted a separation decree and awarded alimony 
by a New York court while tbe spouses were domi- 
ciled in New York, and thereafter the husband re- 
moved to and became dotniciled in Nevada and 
subsequently obtained a default decree of divorce 
based on constructive service, the divorce decree 
terminates the marriage relation, but does not ter- 
minate the duty under the New York decree to pay 
alimony, provided a support order can survive di- 
vorce in New York. Estin v. Estin, 68 S. Ct. 1213 
(New York law held that a support order can 
survive divorce, and hence Nevada court not hav- 
ing in personam jurisdiction over tibe wife could 
not terminate her property interests in the New 
York judgment), Kreiger u. Kreiger, 68 S. Ct. 1221 
(similar). 

Jurisprudence, Federal Practice and Law Reform. 
While the Court’s totality of judicial work declined 
slightly during the last Term, division in the Court 
remains high and sharp. At the last (1947-1948) 
Term ^e Court handed down 119 majority opin- 
ions disposing of 155 cases compared to 143 opin- 
ions disposing of 190 cases at the preceding ( 1946- 
47) Term. Of the 119 opinions, 66 percent in- 
voh^ed dissenting votes, about a 4 percent increase 
in dissents. Twenty-foinr, or 20 percent of the cases 
were decided by the narrow margin of five to four, 
and this is also a slight percentage increase. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Justice Reed, being the 
most infrequent dissenters, represent the core of 
die Court; all the remaining Justices were in dis- 
sent far more frequently, with Justice Douglas the 
top dissenter. To the extent that a general charac- 
terization can be given to a bloc, Justices Burton, 
Frankfurter, and Jackson comprise the right, and 
Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge the 
left wing. 16 L.W. 3383; Frank, The United States 
Supreme Court, 16 U. Chi, L. Rev. 1, 45. For re- 
lated discussion, see Braden, Search for Objectivity 
in Constitutional Law, 57 Yale L. /. 571; Bern- 
hardt, Supreme Court Reversals on Constitutional 
Issues, 34 Com. L. Q. 55. 

Professor Frank in his excellent article, supra, 
characterizes die Court’s recendy concluded Term 
in this manner: 

“Like America, the Supreme Court did not go 
anywhere very definitely in 1947-48.” Confess, 
on the other hand, definitely did go forward, by 
revising, modifying, and enacting as positive law 
Tides 18 and 28 of the United States Code, which 
were approved by the President on June 25, and 
became effective Sept. 1, 1948. Tide 18 deals with 
Crimes and Criminal Procedure, Tide 28 with the 
Judiciary and Judicial Procedure. 

Both Tides are supplemented by Federal proce- 
dural rules promulgated by the Supreme Court un- 
der its statutory rule-making power — ^the Crinrinal 
Rules, Civil Rules, Copyright, and Admiralty Rules, 
and General Orders in Bankruptcy. 2 Moore’s Fed- 
eral Practice (2nd ed.) J1.03. The revision of 
Tides 18 and 28 eliminated obsolete statutory ma- 


terials; consolidated, compressed, and clarified the 
older statutory language, and particularly in re- 
gard to Tide 28 made important changes in civil 
practice and procedure, without altering the basic 
structure of the Federal judicial system or its juris- 
dictional basis. See Maris, New Federal Judicial 
Code: Enactment by 80th Congress a Notable 
Gain, 34 A.B.A.J. 863; Galston, An Introduction 
to the New Federal Judicial Code, 8 F.R.D. 201; 
Moore, Statement Before House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 1948 Code Cong. Serv, 1965. Improvement 
and clarification in a work of this magnitude can 
undoubtedly be made, and the Chief Justice has 
re-constituted his judicial committee. Judges Maris, 
Galston, and Smith to study the matter. To make 
the necessary correlating changes to revised Tides 
18 and 28, the Court amended die Federal Crim- 
inal Rules and die Federal Civil Rules on Dec. 27 
and 29, 1948. It did not, however, promulgate the 
Advisory Committee’s proposed Federal rule to 
govern the condemnation of property under the 
power of eminent domain, but re-referred the mat- 
ter to the Committee for more study, particularly as 
to the method of trial. If and when the Court pro- 
mulgates the rule, this specialized type of civil liti- 
gation will receive simple treatment within the gen- 
eral framework of die Federal Chii Rules. 

— ^James Wm. Moobe 

LEAD. Consumption of lead by domestic indus^ 
was very high last year, which caused further in- 
creases in the all-time-nigh price of 15 cents per 
lb. for common lead at New York at the first of the 
year to 21.50 cents at year end. Domestic con- 
sumption of primary lead was approximately 700,- 
000 net tons (1947: 744,000 tons). Consumption 
of primary, antimonial, and secondary lead was 
about 1,025,000 tons (1947: 1,150,000 tons). The 
heavy domestic consumption, despite strikes here 
and abroad, was at the expense of foreign con- 
sumption that has remained low since the war. 

Domestic mine production continued at a high 
level under the impetus of high prices, about 378,- 
000 tons (1947: 384,216 tons), despite a loss of 

25.000 tons due to a strike at southeastern Missouri 
properties of St. Joseph Lead Co. Missouri contin- 
ued, nevertheless, as the leading producing State. 

Recovery of secondary lead from scrap was high, 

325.000 tons in the first eight months (year 1947: 

504.000 tons). Scrap was very scarce and compe- 
tition for it was so keen that me price approached 
that of primary metal. Consumers were buyiag 
secondary lead and imports at gray market prices 
as high as 24 cents per lb. 

Imports of lead and concentrates were very 
large, stimulated by the high domestic and pre- 
mium prices. By the end of November, imports were 
294,545 tons (year 1947: 227,787 tons). Refined 
lead constituted 70 percent of the tonnage, largely 
from Mexico and Canada, with smaller tozmages 
from Australia, Peru and Italy. Ore and matte rep- 
resented 17 percent of the imported tonnage, prin- 
cipally from Bolivia and South Africa. The tariff 
was suspended for a year beginning July 1. 

World mine production of lead should reach 

1.880.000 tons, it is estimated (1947, revised: 

1.276.000 tons). On a refinety basis, primary lead 
production by principal producing nations to the 
end of November was as follows: Australia, 190,- 
500 tons; Mexico, 184,211 tons; Canada, 143,467 
tons. Production by Mexico and Canada was sig- 
nificantly lower than in 1947, but Australia showed 
only a small decline. However most of the smaller 
producing nations were able to step up their pro- 
duction significantly in 1948. 
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Shortages of lead in the domestic market during 
the year were aggravated by strategic stockpiling 
at the rate of about 16,000 tons a quarter. 

— John Anthony 

LEBANON. An Arab republic on the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Area: 3,881 square miles including the 
Lebanon and anti-Lebanon mountain ranges, not 
more ihan 1,000 square miles cultivated, and 500 
more cultivable. Population; over 1,187,000 witli 
a high population density. Chief cities: Beirut 
(capital and principal port) over 350,000 inhabit- 
ants; Tripoli (port) 72,000. More than half the 
population arc Christians, divided into several sects 
with Maronites predominating. Except for a few 
Jews tlio rest arc Moslems; the Sunnis being the 
largest group and the Shias next. 

Education. In 1946-47 there were 623 primuiy 
and secondary public schools with 52,400 pupils 
and 326 private schools with some 43,000 pupils. 
Outstanding among the latter (which uicliide many 
foreign schools) are the non-scctarian ATneri<‘im 
University of Beirut and the Universite Saint Jo- 
seph (French Jesuit) also in Beirut. In addition to 
several institutes for training Icachons — comnuTCO, 
domestic science and other vocational courses — 
the Ministry of Public Instruction supervis(!s the 
Lebanese Academy of Fine Arts. Literacy i.s Jiiglier 
in Lebanon than in any other Arab count rv. 

Production. Almost all the eullivaU‘.d laiul de- 
pends on rainfall, with olives, eilrus and othc^r 
fruit, vegetables, corouls, and dry legumes impor- 
tant The estimated 70,000 tons of wlKuit prochieed 
in 1948 was much higher than 1947’s 50,000 tons, 
but tlicre is still a deficit to he imide up in ])urt by 
imports from Syria. Citrus and banana crops, both 
exported, have incroascjd thanks to improved culti- 
vation methods. The prospects of cxi)orling nioro 
olive oil arc better because of improved nTming. 
Silk-making has been important but its future is 
made uncertain by the competition of rayon and 
nylon. (Sec Syiua for Fom’gn Trade.) 

Transportation. There are about 250 miles of rail- 
way, of which the war-built link connecting Haifa 
and Tripoli (and thereby Africa and Europe.) is 
the newest The good network of asphalttxl roads 
connects Beirut with Dama.scns and al! important 
Lebanese towns. British, Egyptian, and Iraqi air- 
lines use Beirut's airport. Tlu^ro arc radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph facilities. 

Finance. Lebanon fonns a customs and economic 
union with Syria. Budget estimates for 1947 wore 
balanced at £*Lob58.9 million. (Oilicial rate of 
exchange since 1946: £Lcb2.205 equals U,S,$.) 

Government. The republic, whose independence 
from tlie French mandate was proclaiinca in 1941 
and asserted in 1946, is headed by a President 
(Bechara el-Khoury, elected in 1943) elected for 
six years -by tlie Chamber of Deputies. Ho is as- 
sisted by Ministers, appointed by him, who arc re- 
sponsible to tlie Chamber. The Deputies are elect- 
ed by popular ballot f(Dr four years with every citi- 
zen over 21 eligible to vote. 

Events, 1948. An application was made for a loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to intensify and improve agricultural 
production and to complete irrigation projects 
started during the war. In February, Lebanon's 
Ambassador to the United States, Charles Malik, 
was elected President of the United Nations' Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for 1948. 

^ Relations with France. On February 6, Lebanon 
Mgned an agreement with France under which 
France guaranteed Lebanon's currency against de- 
valuation for ten years, die French government's 


property claims were liquidated, and the French 
debt to Lebanon modified. In October, following 
the recommendalions of IhOgiaii and Egyptian ex- 
perts, the Chainhor latifit'd llio agnvnienl. But in 
loosening, ratlicr tlum eiilling off, iijiaiuaal li<‘s with 
France, Lt'banou complicat(^d its ocoiioinic rela- 
tions with Syria. 

UNESCO Conference. On Nov(‘ni1uT 17, the third 
general conferi'nco of the Uniti'd Nations Educa- 
tional and Scitailific and Cultural ( )rgainzalion 
opened in Beirut. Tls dtjlilx ‘rations w<‘rt' in:irk(‘<l by 
two incidents ndh'Cting llie area's It'iision; Mustafa 
cl-Aris, accr(Klit(‘d obs(‘rv<*r for lh(‘ World Federa- 
tion oF Trade Unions and al)<vi:t‘d l<‘ach‘r oF the 
banned Lebanese (kinnminisl Parly, was arr(*.ste(l 
while attending llu^ eojifen'iiet*. Tli<‘ Israc'li appli- 
cation, soli^’itcd by UNESCO’s organization lioard 
in an unollieial eajiaeity, was wlllulrawn Imciuisc 
tlic Tx'banes<*. goviTnineut was “miwilling to grant 
the necessary facM’lities.” 'Plu* (‘onlVnMia* was cli- 
maxed by (INESCXVs vot<‘ oF ihret' “lA‘hanon Coii- 
fcrenc<‘ l*^‘!lo\\slnps” to allow L<‘baii<’S<‘ to spend 
six months stnclying abroad as a mark of the con- 
fenmeo's gratitud(‘ for L(‘l)an<‘s<‘ Iio.-.iMl.ilih-. 

Pahstine Problem, IninKulialcly Following the 
United Nations’ Palestiia* jiarlilion vol(‘ detnon- 
strations started. Covcrninenl Funds wer<* alloealccl 
to hel]) Pal(\slinian Arabs. In Jannaiy tla* govern- 
Tiuml forbade nnaulhori/ed in()v<‘nicnl by Jews 
and cxp(‘lled all l’ab*slinian Jews. By May a state 
of emorgeuey had b(‘i‘u (leelar<‘(I. 'I'lie Juiu* report 
that ibc goveni'.nenl bad atilIiori/<‘d lli(‘ sci/.nr(* of 
all Isracl-Iuuiiid ships touelnng at Beirut was fol- 
lower! by the siv\vt‘ek delenlion of American citi- 
zens from the Aniork‘an I'l.xport lim‘r Marine Carp, 
'Phe first Anu‘rican protest was rc‘it‘c(t‘d tin llui liasis 
that tbi^ action luul bt‘(‘n iak(‘n for lb<‘ *‘saft‘ty of 
the L<'banese Army of Oecaipalion in Pal(‘sline and 
for the ord(‘r and sceurily in l\ik*stine territories 
oecui^iod," Following il.s srioond noh: th<? United 
Stjilos agreed to the Ijobane.S(‘ (]<‘inand that those 
held return to the Unit (id Stute.s. (See Awab 
League Aft’Ams; PAr.KSTiNi*:.) 

— Douotuka Sia-a.YK Fuanck 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, British. A group of islands in the 
British W(‘St Indic'S comprising llu' four presiJi'n- 
cies; Antigua (with Barbuda and Hedoiida), St. 
Chri.stophtT and Nevis (with Angnilla and Som- 
brero), Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. Area: 
422'!/* square miles. Potmlatiou (1946 censas): 
108,847. Agriculture is the principal oc'cupatioii of 
tlie people. Chief products; sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Christopher), cotton (Montser- 
rat, St. Christopher, Nevis, and Virgin Islands), 
limes, fruits, and vegetables (Montserrat), coco- 
nuts (Nevis), and salt (Anguilla and St. Christo- 
pher). Foreign trade (1946): imports .111,500,000; 
e.xports L 1,100,000. Finance (1946): revenue 
700,000; expenditure £620,000, A governor ad- 
ministers the colony, which is divided into four 
presidencies. An Executive Council and a General 
Legislative Council assist the governor. The scat 
of government is at Antigua. Governor: Earl Bald- 
win of Bowdley (appointed Feb. 9, 1948). 

LIBERAL PARTY. The Liberal Party of New York 
State was formed May 19, 1944. Chainnan, Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr.; Vice Chairmen, I^avid Dubinslcy, Dr, 

i ohn L. Childs, Dr. George S. Counts, Dr. Rcin- 
lold Niebuhr, Alex Rose; Secretary, Jo.sepli V. 
O'Leary; Treasurer, Harry Uvillcr; Executive Di- 
rector, Ben Davidson; Upstate Director, James 
Donnelly. 

The Party has 80 Assembly District Clubs in 
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New York City, county organizations in the various 
counties of the State, a Trade Union Council com- 
prising AFL and CIO unions with a combined 
membership of over 500,000, a Women’s Division, 
a Veteran’s Division, and a Youth Division. Com- 
mittees of the Party are active in national, State, 
and local affairs. In die 1948 national elections the 
Liberal Party endorsed President Truman for re- 
election, and Senator Alben W. Barkley for Vice 
President. 

LIBERIA. A Negro republic on the west coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast. 
Capital, Monrovia (population, 10,000). 

Area and Population. Total area: 43,000 square 
miles. No proper census has ever been taken, and 
the population is estimated at anywhere from one 
to two million. Only about 60,000 of the coast 
Negroes are considered civilized by European 
standards. Among them are some 15,000 Americo- 
Liberians — ^the descendants of freed slaves from 
the United States — ^who form the governing and 
intellectual class. The natives are divided among 
six principal stocks and various smaller tribes. The 
Mandingoes are Moslems and most of the rest are 
pagans, though various Christian missions are op- 
erating in the country. English is the language of 
government and commerce. 

Education. In 1946 there were 206 schools (81 
run by the Government) and 16,000 students. The 
great mass of the Liberian people is illiterate and 
wholly innocent of any formal education. 

Production and Trade. Most of the inhabitants, 
living in a tribal state, participate little or not at 
all in the world’s money economy. Such resources 
as the country possesses are largely undeveloped. 
Almost the only export is raw rubber, produced on 
die Firestone plantations and shipped out through 
die port of Marshall, east of Monrovia. In 1946 
exports were valued at $12,312,982 and imports 
(largely manufactured goods) at $4,731,715. 

Communications. There are no railways and very 
few roads, though the latter are being extended 
here and there, and no interior telegraph or tele- 
phone communications. There are several ports, 
but only one (at Monrovia) with facilities for serv- 
icing vessels at docks; all operations in the other 
ports being carried on by lighter. 

Finance. In 1946 the government’s revenue 
amounted to $2,337,401 and its expenditure to $2,- 
307,114. Customs accoimt for nearly half of the 
income; while debt charges, interest and amortiza- 
tion absorb over one-fifth of the outgo. Under the 
terms of the Loan Agreement with the United 
States, Liberian finances are supervised by Ameri- 
can experts. A first charge on all revenues is the 
service on the American loan. The external bonded 
debt as of Jan. 1, 1946, was $708,000. 

Government. The frame of government is mod- 
eled after that of the United States. There is a 
President and his Cabinet, a Senate (10 members) 
and a House of Representatives (21 members). 
The President, elected in 1943 for the term 194^ 
52, is William V. S. Tubman of ihe True Whig 
Party. This party is controlled by a small oligarchy 
of Americo-Liberian families dwelling in the few 
coastal cities, for the franchise is restricted to Ne- 
gro landowners. This party has pretty well mo- 
nopolized political power in the Republic for the 
last three generations. The real natives of the coun- 
fry have participated very little in the national ad- 
ininistration. 

Events, 1948. More and more the Negro Republic 
came under the political and economic tutelage of 
the United States. The ambitious Stettinius plan 


(described in the Yeab Book, Events of 1947) got 
under way during the year under review. The op- 
erating organ of me scheme was the Liberia Com- 
pany, for which over two dozen afiSliates and sub- 
sidiaries were eventually planned. During 1948 it 
became involved in such enterprises as the public 
utility business, banking, cocoa-growing, and social 
welfare programs. The Liberia Foundation, which 
had charge of the last-mentioned activity, was 
laced under the direction of Mr. Edwin R. Em- 
ree, who had until recently been head of the now 
defunct Rosenwald Fund, devoted to ihe ad- 
vancement of American Negroes. Public health as 
well as education and welfare were included in the 
Foimdation’s sphere of activity. 

Before the country could be developed it would 
require the construction of a modem transportation 
and communications system, then almost whoUy 
lacking. There was, for example, no raiboad. This 
shortcoming the Liberia Company proposed to 
remedy by surveying a route for ii ii’ie from Mon- 
rovia inland some 200 miles to the border of 
French Guinea \ua the Bomi Hills district, where it 
would tap the recently explored iron-ore deposits. 
Such a line would also open up large and fertile 
areas to agricultural exploitation. 

In August it was revealed by the Liberia Com- 
pany that it had chosen as president of its affiliate, 
the Liberia Products Company, Major General 
William W. Richards of the Royal Ordnance Corps. 
This concern was to operate in such fields as tex- 
tile production, logging, palm-oil processing, and 
fishing. During the summer another affiliate, the 
Liberian International Airways, Inc., began service 
between New York, Dakar, Monrovia, and Leo- 
poldville. 

The deep-water harbor under construction near 
Monrovia for several years was formsJly opened on 
July 26, the 101st anniversary of Liberian inde- 
pendence. Covering some 750 acres and accom- 
modating 8 or 9 vessels, it had been built with 
American funds made available by lend-lease 
agreement of 1943. The port’s operation was to 
be in the joint hands of seven American shipping 
and trading concerns. 

During the spring Mr. Stettinius paid a brief 
visit to Liberia to inspect progress and consult with 
company and government officials. 

— ^Robert Gale Woolbert 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. This library while serving as 
the principal research source to the Congress of the 
United States and its Committees, furthering gov- 
ernmental studies and cooperating in international 
projects and conferences, continued to perform the 
duties of the world’s largest reference library. Con- 
gressional, in name and primary function, it is, in- 
escapably, a national library by legislative origin, 
public maintenance. Federal status, and ihe con- 
stant importunity of layman and scholar. Com- 
prehensive collections — ^unique in many fields — 
increasing tlirough gift, domestic and foreign ex- 
change, copyright deposit, purchase and transfer, 
in excess of cataloging capacity, imposed, in par- 
tial solution of the problem, priorities for the treat- 
ment of new material. 

Among additions, notable for scope and diversity 
were: manuscripts of major works of Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, and Reger; the papers 
of Josephus Daniels, ihe Russian Library of the 
American Legation at Riga stored in Stockholm 
since confiscation in 1940; Confederate war maps, 
including 275 holographs, prepared by Major Jede- 
diah Hotchkiss, many annotated by Generals Lee 
and Jackson; Friendship Train testimonials to 
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Drew Pearson from the French and Italian govern- 
ments. 

Also a rare Chinese Buddhist book printed in 
Hangchow in 1160 a.d.; Armenian publications 
presented by tlie Committee for tlic Armenian Col- 
lections of the Library of Congress; a contempo- 
rary engrossed and signed copy of the Thirteenth 
Amendment; French clandestine war-linio publi- 
cations covering the period from mid- 1940 to the 
liberation of Paris in August, 1944; and selected 
films declared surplus to the needs of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force but considered eminently 
important for current use and permanent retention. 

The Lacock Abbey confirmation of Magna Carta 
(1225) was, by a special courier, returned to the 
Britisli Museum in accordance with the act of Par- 
liament which had autliorizcd its loan for two 
years. A collotype facsimile, p(irfcclly executed to 
the minutest detail, a gift from the British Museum 
was placed on display. The tour of the Freedom 
Train made it possible for millions to see 28 basic 
documents in American history lent fnmi the Li- 
brary's collections, including Jefferson's '‘R{nigh 
Draft" of tijo Declaration of Independence (1776), 
the first volume of the manuscript Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention (1787), and a draft by 
George Mason of a Declaration of Rights which 
became the basis of the Bill of Rights. 

Thou^di curtailed hours of niader s(‘rviec con- 
tinued, in Aj^ril the exhibit halls were ojicnuid on 
all evenings that visitors might inspect the fre- 
quently changing displays as w<j11 as the penna- 
neutly enshrined originals of the Deelanithm of 
TndcpcndcncH\ iho Consiitntion, and other doen- 
incntiiry licritagos. An exhibit inalerial on UNES- 
CO's purposes and progress doinoustratcHl, as well, 
tlio Library's interest through the y(‘ars in promot- 
ing tire international intcTCjhaiigo of knowlodg<t. 
There were three Slate cxlnhils in coiitinnation of 
tire series begun sov<mil years ago: tius 21 5th an- 
niversary of the founding of Sa^'armah and the Col- 
ony of Georgia was eonuncniorated, Wisconsin's 
100th anniversary of statehood was observed, and 
the establishment of the Territory of Oregon was 
ax^propriately marked. 

The original Czechoslovak Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the original signed copy of the 
'Declaration of Common Aims of tiro Independent 
Mid-European Nations” sent to Woodrow Wilstm 
by Thomas G. Masaryk wore distinguished pieces 
in "Thirty Years of the Czc^clurslovak Republic — 
An Exhibition in Honor of Its Fotmders.” The 
Voice of America beamed a description to Europe 
with clear reception reported. 

Ultrafax, a new high-speed commiinication sys- 
tem combining modern principles of television and 
photography, was demonstrated by R.C,A. before 
a distinguished audience of government officials, 
scientists, engineers, librarians, service personnel, 
and leaders in communications in the Library's 
Coolidge Auditorium. Among the lectures deliv- 
ered were "Aviation History, 1903-1960” by John 
K. Northrop; T. S. Eliot, winner of the 1948 Nobel 
Prize in Literature spoke on “Edgar Poe and his 
Influence in France”; Dr. Amiya Chakravarty pre- 
sented the music and dances of India with motion 
picture illustration; and Robert Frost read selec- 
tions from his poetry, FM broadcasting of conceits 
of chamber music was begun, thus increasing tlie 
potential audience from five hundred to several 
million. 

Publications ranged from established serials— 
The United States Quarterly Book List, The Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies, and The Quarterly 
Jourrm of Current AcejuisiHons-— to such special 


studies as the Legislative Ilefer<*nc‘e Service nport 
on Limitation of Debate in the Vnited States Sen- 
ate. Other piiblieiilions included An Album of 
American Baltic Art, ITfifi-lUlH, A (Mtiide to the 
Art of Latin America, National C'ensuses and Vital 
Statistics in Europe, IDlH^lUSfK with a su])ple‘mcnt 
for 1939-48, anti a new s<*rial, Monthly fAst o/ 
Russuni Accessions, e<»nlaining <*nlries for pihlioa- 
tions in the Russiiiu language eunt'ully rt'otnved by 
the Library of Ck)ngr(‘ss and a number of (cooperat- 
ing lihrari(‘S. 

Fifty new records of folk songs from the Archive 
of American Folk Song were issm'd and the Bollin- 
gen FouiKlalion throtigh a special grant matl(‘ nos- 
sible. a S(‘ries of rtvordings of potans n‘ad by ineir 
authors. Tlic Bollingt'ii Tri/.e in Po<*lry was estab- 
lished lus an annual award for llu‘ Ix'st book of 
verse publisht'cl by an American author during the 
preceding ealtaular yt‘ar. The hVllows in Anu'riean 
Letters nf tlu‘ Library <jf (lon)![n‘SS will starve us 
the Jtiry of Selt*etion. With tiu* support of the 
Rockefeller Fotindalion aiul umhu* (he gtMU'ral (‘cli- 
torship of Ralph Ihmry Gabrit'I, tin* Library under- 
took the sponsorshix) of a s(‘ries of extcMuh'd tvssavs 
dealitig with the various aspt‘i‘ts of Am<‘riean civili- 
zation in the 20lh etmlury. 

The striving for ini<u*na(iotial p<*ae<» llirough un- 
derstanding placed privil('g<‘(l r(‘sponsi]nliti(*,s upon 
the Library. LuIIut U. Evans, l.ibrarian of (Con- 
gress, a intMuher of the U.S. National (lominission 
for UNESCO, assisUul tlu^ tl.S. l)(*legatiou at the 
Second General Gonfta‘c‘ne<‘ held at Mexitu) City 
in the organization ami devt'lopment' nf its pro- 
gram. In NovenilxT In* jonmeved to Heirnl as a 
d(‘Iegate to the '‘J’hirtl General ( ’onb*r<*m'e. The 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Vernt^r W. Ghipn, stTved 
on tho U.S. falmiry Mission to advist' on lln‘ (‘slab- 
lishment of the National Di(‘t Ubrary of Japatn In 
August, th<‘ Library of Gotign'ss undertook, on a 
contractual basis, the eompilalion of biblingraidiies 
for the Division of Library ServictfS ol the I'nited 
Natioas, 

Statistics of the Library of Gougr(*ss, as of July 1, 
1948, are pr<‘sented in tlu^ ae(‘onipunying table. 

ConUnts reckoned at nearly 27,000,000 

Piece.s in(*hid<*d: 

Printed hookn and paxnjddidw 8,3R7,J185 

M iwiuHcri at 8,800,51)7 

Maj)H and views 1,808,1)11 

Munie- voIumeH and idereH 1,788, *141) 

Plionuf'.rardt riTctniiiiKM 287,414 

Phot<)p;raj)hin lu'Knl i vi-s, prints and slidi'H 1 ,708,247 

IVhitH and lin>adMUi«*:> 578,705 

iihotorttats, anti jniwjollnny 024,103 

Unbound serialK partH ;iiui now«i)aper insiMW. , . . 2,31)2,055 

Jjegitlative Reference Service: 

Requests fron^ Membera and CouimitteeH of (km- 

p:rt*R.M for roforonco or roHoareh 21,420 

Reports prepared in typed form (plus C3 pub- 
lishod) 1,000 

General reference and cireulaiim cervices: 

Pieces supplied for use 2,081,483 

Readers served (4.'>2,013 individually) 878,022 

Tc*le|)hone ref juestn ff )r referiMipi* ami loan .-ier vice . 17 1 ,373 

BiblioKraphioH prejjared (28,200 entriosj 054 

Jjctters in rehp(»n.s(i to ri'forenoc rtMiuests 20,000 

National Union C'>ataloK ontri(».s rtfaehod more 

than X4, 000, 000 

(recording tho principal holdings of more tlian 
800 libraries) 

Administrative changes included the cistablish- 
ment of tlic European Affairs Division and the Air 
Research Unit. Robert Lowell was succeeded by 
L^onie Adams as Consultant in Poetry in English 
for the year 1948-49. 

Tlie Legislative Reference Service r(xsj)oi»(lcd 
to fhe largest number of inquiries in the 33 years 
of its history. Many reports were prepared by 
senior specialists assigned to broad subjects. 
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Through the sale of more than 20 million printed 
catalog cards and The Cumulative Catalog of the 
Library of Congress a million dollars and a million 
work hours were saved in many institutions. 

— ^Luther H. Evans 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. The aim of public library serv- 
ice in America now, as always, has been to serve 
all ojF the people of the country regardless of eco- 
nomic status, race, or residence. The ultimate goal 
of librarianship is to serve all of the people every- 
where. Thirty-five million people (mostly rural) 
still have no public libraries whatever, while ap- 
proximately 50 million are served by libraries 
which are inadequate by any reasonable standards 
to provide a first-class service of information and 
education. 

Acknowledging this lack of libraries and the great 
variety of complax problems facing the United 
States today, E. W. McDiarmid, President of tlie 
American Library Association, stated in his inau- 
gural address at the Atlantic City conference in 
June, that *‘our society requires for every respons- 
ible citizen a fundamental education from the first 
grade through high school, followed by a system 
of higher education for those competent to profit 
from it, and an intensive program of adult educa- 
tion for everyone. Our people must not only have 
a basic general education, covering the fundamen- 
tals of history, sociology, politics, science, and lit- 
erature, but they must in addition have a continu- 
ing proffam of education in the backgroimd, 
history, fundamental issues, and current aspects of 
the great problems that face us.” 

Realizing this, libraries throughout the United 
States adopted the "Great Issues” program ( see the 
A.L.A. Booklist, Aug. 15, 1948, supplement) and 
offered their resources for a better-informed Ameri- 
can, especially in regard to the following crucial 
problems; Inflation-Deflation, How Much World 
Government?, Management-Labor Relations, Amer- 
ican-Russian Relations, and Civil Rights. Sim- 
ilarly, librarians have been gready concerned about 
the preservation of intellectual freedom, and as a 
result adopted the revised “Library Bill of Rights,” 
which reaffirms its belief in the basic policies 
which shoxild govern the services of aU libraries. 

Library Planning and Surveys. Concentrated efforts 
were made to translate the various national plans 
of library groups into action and the latest of the 
Planning for Libraries Series was completed. This 
was The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age, 
which blueprints possibilities for specialized pub- 
lic libraw service to young people, and shows how 
die public library enriches and reinforces school 
library service. 

The half-way mark was reached in the two-year 
Public Library Inquiry being conducted by the So- 
cial Science Research Council under the direction 
of Robert D. Leigh. Initiated by the A.L.A., this 
appraisal of the American public library as a social 
institution was made possible by a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant. An over-all group of 60 libraries or 
library systems in cities, towns, and counties of the 
United States was included in the survey, the re- 
sults of which are scheduled for 1949 publication 
by the Columbia University Press. The 15 projects 
of the Inquiry were divided as follows: a. (basic 
aspects of the library) personnel, government, pro- 
cesses, use, and finance; b. (producers of library 
materials and services ) book and magazine publish- 
ing, industries, government publications, non-the- 
atrical films, music and other records and library 
music materials, special libraries and technics 
services; and c. (subsidiary factors) foreign and 


international library developments, the evolution 
of the public library in the United States, the li- 
brary in relation to the institutions, process and 
possibilities of adult education, the relation of the 
public library to the research-library network, and 
the relation of the public library to the school 
system. 

A survey of salaries and working conditions of 
library personnel was begun in November by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration. 
Full time professional and non-professional posi- 
tions in hbraiies of all t 3 q)es and sizes were cov- 
ered. Libraries, library services, and personnel 
were studied in nine southern states by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Library Council. These included Al- 
abama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. Other surveys were conducted at the Uni- 
versities of Stanford and Minnesota, the public 
libraries at Wichita and Los Angeles, and the New 
Mexico State Library. 

State and Federal Relations. Laws covering a va- 
riety of library legislation were passed. Colorado, 
Indiana, and Ohio adopted general recodiflcation 
of their library laws with fin-reaching changes. 
Elsewhere new library laws or amendments to old 
laws provided for administrative changes, higher 
library tax ceilings, certification of librarians, the 
development of county and regional libraries, and 
increased state aid. 

Several states passed enabling laws to permit the 
use of federal funds and early in 1948 the Federal 
Library Demonstration Bill passed the U.S. Senate, 
but not the House of Representatives. It will be re- 
introduced in the 1949 Confess. The purposes of 
the bill axe: (a) to provide demonstrations of ade- 
quate public library service to people now without 
it or inadequately served, and (b) to provide 
means for studying various methods of providing 
public library service primarily in rural areas and 
for studying the effect of planning on an area basis 
upon the development of library services. Provi- 
sions of the bill are: (a) State library agencies may 
submit plans for use of federal funds in demon- 
strating public library service primarily in rural 
areas, and (b) two t 5 ^es of plans may be submit- 
ted; one calling for a basic demonstration using 
$25,000 per year for five years in each state, fi- 
nanced entirely by federal funds, or an expanded 
plan may be added to this which would allow 
states to match an additional $25,000 to $75,000 
of federal fxmds annually for five years, (c) The 
Commissioner of Education would be required to 
make annual reports to the Congress upon the op- 
eration of the demonstrations and would be re- 
quired to make a final public report evaluating the 
demonstrations. 

International Relations. A continued interest in 
this field was manifested by librarians, both in the 
United States and abroad. Librarians from about 
30 countries visited the United States and 67 for- 
eign students attended American library schools 
during 1947-48. A number of American librarians 
attended conferences in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, or went on special missions to Europe and to 
the Orient. The International Federation of Library 
Associations convened in England in September 
and the 1950 meeting will probably be held in the 
United States in connection with the A.L.A. con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., honoring the 150th 
anniversary of the Library of Congress and the 
75th year of the A.L.A. 

At the annual conference of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association, held June 7-9, at Ottawa and at- 
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tended by 517 delegates, Elizabeth Dafoe, 
University of Manitoba Library, was elected presi- 
dent. The 1949 conference is scheduled for June 
20-24 at Winnipeg. William Kaye Lamb, fonner 
librarian of tlie University of British Columbia, 
was appointed Dominion Archivist witli the special 
task of planning toward the cslablisliment of a 
Canadian National Library. Indian libraries arc 
also proposing the establishment of a National 
Central Library at New Delhi, and discussed this 
at die 8tii All-India Library Conforcncc in Octo- 
ber in Nagpur, The Japuueso Diet (Congress) Li- 
brary was establishedi June 5 in Tokyo. 

Professional Training and Personnel. EurolliiUMils 
in the 34 accredited library schools in the lhiil<*(! 
States and two in Canada were 1,889 students in 
1948, compared witli 1,939 students for 1947, 
With few exccptiims, library schools were engaged 
in the revision of their programs. I'ho pnn'ahmt 
shortage of librarians was not ihe primary nnison 
for devising new plans of luinealion hut it un- 
doubtedly heightened a professioii-widt' intcT<«t 
in all iispects of library cduealioii. Several conf(^r- 
enccs on education for librariansliip and reemiting 
for the profession wore, held and a Joint (knumitti'c 
on Library Work as a Care(T was formed. While 
salaries in libraries inertwisi^d during the year they 
did not equal the increase in cost of liv ing witli tlie 
result that Minimum iJhraty Salaii/ Stuuddnlx for 
1948 were adopted. Duo to !)u(lgeiiiry lut^isures 
the J^ccinenl Offie<? at A.L.A. head<piarl<*i.s was 
discontinued Scpteinber 1 and l!ie A.L.A. Kiu- 
ployment Register ixustituled. 

Library Statt$fic$^ Books and Roading. TIiO Ameri- 
can Library lliroctory for 1948 lists 11,334 UI)rur- 
ies in the United Slate,s, classified u.<5 follows: 7,172 
public, 1,547 college and junwjr eollogo, 253 law, 
164 medical, 112 institutional, 202 hospital, 193 
federal, 173 state, and 5J8 spo<uaL Not iiubuled 
are the libraries in elementary and soeomlury 
.schools, hospital collections fiirnislu<d by public 
libraries, and .special industrial libraries, 'rhore arc 
81 libraries of all types in tlie United States terri- 
tories and dependencies, and 945 in Canada and 
Newfoundland. Library schools in llie United 
Stales and Canada number 41 and there arc 204 
library organissations. 

Acc‘ording to 1947 statistics compiled by the 
U.S. Office of Education, public libraries in United 
States cities with a population of 100, 000 or more, 
contained 44,470,573 volumes, had 8,602,725 rcgi.s- 
tered borrowers, ci^culat<^d 133,241,491 books, and 
expended $39,797,351, excluding capiljil outlay. 
This is a slight increase ov<.‘-r corresponding figures 
for both 1946 and 1945. Statistics covering 
1946-47 college and uwiv<jrsity libraries, including 
student enrollment, staff, book stock, circulation, 
tmd expenditures were published in the July 1948 
issue of CoUefie and Research Libraries, 

‘Reading Trends in 1947” and “Tlic Fifty Noi- 
8^blo Books of 1947,” chosen by lil)rarians, wero 
Pjjblishcd in die A.L.A. Bulletin for Fcliruary 
j ® Great Books educational progrimiwS, es- 
tablished several yours ago, have spread to the ex- 
tent that these weekly gatherings are attended by 
over 50,000 people in some 200 cities and towns 
mroughout me country. The Great Books Foun- 
aatlon was formed to coordinate and centralize all 
actiyiti^ coimected witii the selected group of 
works. Tlie Great Books are defined by the Foun- 
darion as those “which provide new and profound 
insights mto the fundamental problems of man- 
ancles covering such book programs 
see Lthrartj Quar^ly for January 1948, Wikon 
Library Bidletin, December 1947. etc. 


School Ubroriei. Workshops, iustiitilos, and meet- 
ings in many parts of the ciiuulry tanphasizod li- 
brary servici‘s to t*hil<lrcn and voting p<*ople, with 
several covering clenuaiiary school Iilu'ari(\s. The 
publication of Thv VtibUc Library Vluns for die 
Tern Agr was noh ‘worthy, as was a t'ompunion 
publication, A Yotiih Library in Enry Community, 

As a result of stall* .oM, llhiury prijgrams in 
several slatt's inadi* considi’rahle progress. CJi'orgia 
increased its 1947-^18 bodgi*! of $150,000 to ^300- 
000 for next year. Ni'w Jersey ree<‘iv<Hl $10,000 for 
school library Iiooks for )9i7” l8. North Carolina 
hudg<‘l<‘d $172,326 in 1947-48 aiul $196,855 for 
1948—11). Virginia jirovidi'd $279,165 for 1947-48, 
of which $47,253 w;is for stall* and iilm libraries! 
Wiseousiu appropriati'd $142,855 and in Indiana, 
schools which meet certain recjuiri'menls may ob- 
tain up to 75 emits ixt slndent for library books. 

Coilogo and Univorsity Librorios. (k)operalive en- 
teriiri.ses are being <l(*veIoped in various parts of 
the country; tlie lat<‘Sl bt'ing by Midwest univer- 
sities with plans for a eoopi'ralive storage Imilding, 
probably at llu* UniviTsily of Cliieago. Hegional 
library cenl<‘rs are alri'ady (‘stablisbed at l)enver, 
Phtlad(‘Ipbia, the Paeilic Northwest ^SeaHle), 
(Cleveland and llie Joint Univi'rsily Lilmiries 
(Nashville) as well as llu* Lilirary of (kingress 
linion (Catalog. Policies in eooju lalive aeiinisitioiis 
are being follow<‘d by tlu* jolni ('i<‘riir Lihraiy, 
Ghieugo, and tlie l.ibvury Conneil of the stale-wido 
.system of llu* Universilv of Galifornia Lilmmcs. 

During llu^ year the first hooks an*iv<*d from 
France, Swil/erland, and Swi’den muh'r llu* Karm- 
ingtou Plan, which piovide.s for the aeouisilion of 
current foreign pnblie.uions of researen interest. 
In 1949 it will he <‘.\t(*nd<'d to t‘ov<‘r Norwjiy, Den- 
mark, Bi'Iginm, Tlu* Nelberlaiuls, anti M<‘xico. 

liiere:ising in uumb<*rs an* tlu* colU‘ge and uni- 
versity libraries arranging llu*ir coll<‘elions along 
divisional lines, of wliii'li llu* Univ<*rsily of Ne- 
braska is one. In t)rclt*r to givi' librarians of the 
country an oiiporlimiiy to see a divisional library 
in operation, this uuiy(*rsity held an institute, at 
whieh lime building features and tllvisioual oper- 
ating prohlmns were discusst*d. 

Gifts, Grants, ond Buildings. Gifts of hook collec- 
tions and jnonoy for the. purchast* of hooks or 
slruclion of buildings havt* nmterially aided 
libraries and their serviei's llnonjdionl llu* year. 
Among the gifts vvt*re: a eolli'etion of manuscripts 
and books from F<‘renc Molnar, llnogarian play- 
wright, to the New York I'uhlic Libuirv; 2,000 vol- 
uine.s and manuscripts of llu* hiio Rab’bi Cluiini F. 
Epstein, St. Louis, to Yesluva llniv'crsily. Now 
York; two valuable railroad eolleelions from Frank 
F. Fowle and Stanl(‘y Bi‘rgo to Northw(*slern Uni- 
versity Library; 1,500 volumes on the tlu*.at<*r from 
Herbert Arnold Speiser, to the Universilv of Penn- 
sylvania Library; $10,000 from the Wh<'r<4t Me- 
morial Fund of tiui Pittsburgh Fomulalion for 
science and engineering library material to tlie 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; 30,000 docu- 
ments from Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape 
^chitcct and city planner, and a riunarkablc col- 
lection of musical manuscripts from Mrs. Gertrude 
Clark Whittall to the Library of Congress. 

A Mohandas K. Gandhi memorial collection 
came from the Hindustan Association to Cornell 
University Library; 180 Danish plays and books 
from Jean Plorsholt to tlie University of California 
Library, Los Angeles; a $10,000 art collection from 
me Reverend Eugene F. Biglor to Kenyon College 
Library, Gambler, Ohio; manuscripts and letters 
from the wife of the late Sherwood Anderson to 
the Newbeny Library, Chicago; funds to establish 
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dormitoty libraries from John B. GriflBng to Drake 
University Library, Des Moines, Iowa; a grant 
from the Central Education Board for social- 
science collections to the West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhanon; the entire Thurlow Weed col- 
lection relating to 19th century American political 
life to the University of Rochester, N.Y. 

Also a valuable collection on the history of 
women from Margaret Sanger to Smith College Li- 
brary; and the William M. Elkins Library, “the 
finest collection of Americana in private hands in 
the world” to the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Among the wax memorials was the $100,000 
branch-library building (with $25,000 for reno- 
vation ) presented to New Orleans by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry H. Latter in honor of their son, Milton H. 
Latter, killed at Okinawa. 

Contrasted to the inactivity of the war years, 
building construction gained a new impetus dur- 
ing the past year. Numerous university and public 
libr^es have long-term plans for new buildings or 
additions. Among those completed or under con- 
struction are; University of California, Princeton 
University, Colby College, University of Maine, 
Dana College, Spartanburg Junior College, Vir- 
ginia Union University, University of Iowa, Har- 
vard University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Kansas Wesleyan University, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Washington State College, and 
the public libraries at Topeka, Kan.; Deland, Fla.; 
Racine, Wis.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Athens, Ga.; Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; and Forest Park, 111, 

Publications. During the past year, in addition to 
the regular periodicals, A.L.A. Bulletin, Booklist, 
Subscription Books Bulletin, College and Research 
Libraries, and Hospital Book Guide, the A.L.A. 
Pubhshing Department issued 14 new books and 
pamphlets and 21 reprints from a total of over 200 
projects considered. The films, New Chapters and 
Use Your Library, and a set of five children’s 
story records are also sold by A.L.A. 

See also Library Association, American under 
Societies and Associations. 

— ^Mildred Othmer Peterson 

LIBYA. A teiritory of northern Africa. Area: 679,- 
358 square miles. Population (Dec. 31, 1938): 
888,401. Of these 763,179 were Moslems, 30,046 
Jews, 89,098 Italians, and 6,078 other Europeans 
(including many Maltese). Chief cities: Tripoli, 
capital (pop., 108,240), Bengasi (64,641), Misu- 
rata (45,097), and Homs (34,940). Ghadames, 
Sinauen, Mizda, Murzuk, and Ghat are caravan 
halting places in the interior. 

^ Production and Trade. There are in Libya 3 zones 
from the coast inland: the Mediterranean, the only 
one properly suitable for agriculture; the sub-des- 
ert, which produces the aHa plant, and the desert, 
which contains some fertile oases. The chief prod- 
ucts are olive oil, dates, fruits, salt, sponges, fish, 
and tobacco. Other products include matting, car- 
pets, and leather articles. In 1947 the value of im- 
ports from Libya to Great Britain was £247,570; 
exports to Libya from Great Britain £434,448. 

Government. Formerly a colony of Italy, but lost 
by her in the terms of the peace treaty that came 
into effect on Sept. 15, 1947, in wmch she re- 
nounced soverei^ty over all her African posses- 
sions. Under Italian rule it had been divided into 
four coastal provinces — Dema, Bengasi, Misurata, 
and Tripoli — and a military territory of the south. 
Since January, 1943, it has been under two British 
Military Administrations (one at Tripoli and the 
other at Bengazi), except for the Fezzan region in 
the south, which is under French occupation. 


Events, 1948. The four-power commission investi- 
gating conditions and opinion in the former col- 
onies of Italy arrived at Tripoli in March. It heard 
from the National Council for the Liberation of 
Libya, a coahtion of all five of the parties in the 
territory (headed by Beshir el Sadawi Bey), that 
the people wanted not only independence but 
unity. The Council also asserted that its views repre- 
sented those of an important segment of Italian and 
Jevvish opinion within the colony. Though the Arab 
League had been active in organizing local opinion, 
the Council opposed a United Nations trusteeship, 
even one administered by the Arab states. The re- 
ort of the commission, made public late in July, re- 
ected these statements. At the same time, the Brit- 
ish were known to have their eye on naval and air 
bases in Cyrenaica, while the French were any- 
thing but anxious to give up their hold on the 
Fezzan. 

A month before the commission reached Tripoli 
an incident had been created in that city by the 
Arab Nationalist, or Kutla, Party, the most exalted 
of the independence groups. When its leaders were 
arrested and its headquarters searched by the Brit- 
ish administration, it became militant and the au- 
thorities were obliged to use firearms to quell the 
resultant riot, in which 5 persons were killed and 
17 seriously wounded. Further \iolence occurred 
on June 12-13, when anti- Jewish disturbances in 
the same city resulted in the death of 16 persons 
and injuries to 50. 

In mid-January the British revealed that they 
had given the United States permission “tempo- 
rarily to reopen the airfield at Mellaha, near Trip- 
oli, for use by American military planes requiring 
refueling and servicing en route to Greece and 
points in tlie Middle East. The Soviet government 
protested to both Great Britain and the United 
States that this was a violation of the Italian peace 
treaty, but these protests were rejected. 

— Robert Gale Woolbert 

LIECHTENSTEIN. A central European principality. 
Area: 62 square miles. Population (1945 census): 
12,197. Capital, Vaduz (2,020 inhabitants). Chief 
products: corn, wine, fruit, wood, marble. Main in- 
dustries: cotton spinning and weaving, leather 

f oods, pottery, and livestock raising. Liechtenstein 
elongs to the Swiss Customs Union; Swiss cur- 
rency is used. Budget estimates (1947): revenue 
3,115,400 francs; expenditure 3,120,530 francs. 
Public debt, Dec. 31, 1946, 3,201,348 francs. 
Reigning Prince, Francis Joseph II (succeeded 
Aug. 25, 1938). Head of Government, Alexander 
Frick (Sept. 3, 1945). 

LITHUANIA. A republic on the eastern coast of the 
Baltic Sea. It was proclaimed the Lithuanian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and admitted into the Soviet 
Union on Aug. 3, 1940. The United States and 
Great Britain, however, have not recognized Lith- 
uania’s status as a union republic of 3ie U.S.S.R. 
Area: 31,600 square miles. Population (1940): 2,- 
879,070. Chief towns: Vibius (Viba) 207,750 in- 
habitants, Kaunas (Kovno) 152,365, Siauliai (Shav- 
li) 31,299. Agriculture is the prime occupation of 
the people. The main crops include rye, wheat, 
oats, barley, fiax, and sugar beets. Livestock raising 
is important. Manufactured goods include linen 
fabrics, yam, cotton, leather, tobacco, plywood, 
lumber, and sugar. Budget estimates (1948): 1,- 
199,120,000 rubles. 

LIVING COSTS AND STANDARDS. See PRICES AND 
Living Costs. 
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LOUISIANA. A west south central State. Area: 48,- 
506 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 2,576,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 2,363,880. Chief 
cities: Baton Rouge (capital), 34,719 inhabitants 
in 1940; New Orleans, 494,537. See Aguicultui^e, 
Education, Minerals and Metals, Schools, 
Universities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Legislation. The regular session of the Louisiana 
Legislature which convened on May 10 and ad- 
journed July 8, and the special session lasting 10 
days which adjourned October 3, resulted in rec- 
ord-breaking biennial general fund appropriations 
of about $365 million, largely for education. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $186,672,000; total ex- 
penditure, $173,899,000. 

Elections. Louisiana’s 10 electoral votes were cast 
for Thurmond who had a popular plurality over 
Truman and Dewey. In the regular Senatorial race, 
incumbent Democrat Allen J. hlllcnder was re- 
elected with no opposition. Russell B. Long, Demo- 
crat, was elected at the same time to conipl<4c the 
unexpired term ending Jan. 3, 1951. All 8 House 
seats remained Democratic. In the Slate election on 
April 20, a complete slate of Democrats was 
elected, including Earl Long — Governor; William 
J. Dodd — ^Lieutenant Governor; Waclo 0. Martin, 
Jr. — Secretary of State; Bolivar E. rup-- ■ ‘ 
ncy General; A. P. Tugwcll — Trcasuifs'; ... 5. .'> y- 
nard — ^Auditor. 

Officers, 1948. Govemr)r, James H. Davis; Lieut 
Governor, J. I'hnile Vtnret; SecTctary of State, 
Wade O. Martin, Jr.; Attorney General, Fred S. 
LcBlanc; State Treasurer, A. P. Tugwcll; State Au- 
ditor, L. B. Baynard. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH. The National I^nlheran Council 
with 8 national bodies is the agency for two-tlrircls 
of Lutheranism in America. Tlu^ C'ouncil is llic U.S. 
National Committee for Uio Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, numbering some 60 million adherents on 
five continents and in 42 countries. The Synodical 
Conference, consisting of tlie Lutlicran Church- 
Missouri Synod and four other smaller groups, 
comprises the other third of Lutheranism. 

In America the Council engages in ministry to 
college students, social service's, American missions, 
public relations, service to military iicrsonneil, re- 
settlement of displaced persons, and collection of 
relief supplies. Lulliorans had contributed more 
than 40 million dollars for war and iioslwar emer- 
gency relief and reconstruction by the end of 1948. 
The bieontennial observance of organived Tuither- 
anism in America by Pennsylvania Luiherims was 
the main anniversary of 1948. 

Major task before American Lutheranism was to 
continue support of its homeless in exile and to find 
them immigration opportuniKivs in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the Uuilod Siates, auci South America. The 
rising oppression by totalitarianism in eastern Eu- 
rope and the Far East was noted in tlie arrest and 
conviction of Bishoii Lajos Ordass of Hungary and 
the overrunning of mission fields by Chinese Com- 
munist armies. These press mres were felt sensitively 
by Lutheran churchmen engaged in a world-wide 
program of evangelization. Three well known 
church leaders died during the year; Dr. Ralph 
Long, Executive Director of The National Lu- 
tlieran Council; Dr. Daniel Nelson, Lutheran 
World Federation Commissioner to China, in a 
piracy plane crash; Bishop Frank Wheatcroft of 
the Lutheran Church of France. 

Tlie Lutheran churches in America have a total 
baptized membership (1947) of 5,836,147 with 
16,375 churches and 14,305 ministers. Excluding 


elementary schook, there are 94 educational insti- 
tutions with 35,987 enrolled students. Foreign mis- 
sionaries number 1,140; confimiod members of 
mission churches, 170,227. Church properties in 
the United States were valued at $539,909,317. 
Contributions totaled $131,942,030. Headquarters 
of tlie National Lutheran Council, 231 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. — Carl E. Lund-Quist 

LUXEMBOURG (Luxemburg). A grand duchy between 
Belgium, France, and Germany. Area: 999 square 
:nilc;.s. Pop-jialioT; ( ^947 census): 286,786. Capi- 
tal: Liaciiuiiioarjc, (S 1,590 inhabitants. Agriculture 
was I lie oecupaliuri of 32 percent of the people in 
lO'to. Oals, noiaioi's, wheat, rye, and grapes com- 
l)!‘isc i»i;' ei'-iif ciops. Livestock (1946) included 
118,080 73 20^) pigs, 15,157 horses, 10,447 

sheep, ;::•«! '..Vli.'i -m.iIs. Tlie chief industries are 
mining .nu-. nsi i.iiii'V*,'-. In 1947 output (in inelric 
tons) of iron ore was 1,994,427, iiig iron 1,818,160, 
steel 1,714,297, Budget cstimat<\s (1948): revenue 
3,511,567,000 francs; (expenditure 3,914,299,029 
francs. Consolidated debt (1947): 1,787,366,081 
francs. On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic union (Bene- 
lux) of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
came into force. Foreign trade slalistics for LiLXcm- 
bourg arc iiieludcd with those of Biilgium. 

The grand duchy is a const Itutional iiiouarehy, 
with the hereditary sovcToigrUy being in Ihc Nassau 
family. A democratic form of governnu'ut is pro- 
vided by the Constitution (^f 1868 (auu‘iid(jd in 
1919). There is a cluimbcr of depulit^s of 51 mem- 
bers oloetod for 6 ycuirs by universal sulfrage. The 
right to organize the gov<‘rnm(ait rests witli the 
sov<iroign. A council of stale of 15 m(nnb(TS is 
chosen for life by the sov(*reign. RuIct: Grand 
Duchess Charlollo. Priinc Miuist(;r, Fii^rre Diipong 
(Christian Socialist); Foreign Alfairs, Joscidi Beck 
( Christian Socialist ) . 

MACAO. A Portuguese colony in southern China, 
comprising the island of Macao and the small 
adjacent islands of Taipa and Cokainc, at the 
mouth of the Canton River. Area: 6 scpiare miles. 
Poi^nlation: 374,737, including 9,000 Portuguese 
(1940). Fishing is the most important industry, 
engaging more than 40,000 people. The chief ex- 
ports include cement, fish, and preserves. 

MACHINE BUILDING. The building of machines is 
bccoiij'iig more and more dependent on machine 
I (Mils as ihcy rciplace oi>crations fonntirly done by 
band. While this is having the effect of reducing 
the percentage of liighly skilled men needed in the 
industry it is making even greater skill n('.ccssary 
in many of the operations. Specialists, trained in 
the use of one or two machines, have replaced die 
all-around men in many plants. But the all-around 
mechanic is more necessary than ever in keeping 
the more intricate machines in operation. Since we 
must have machine tools to produce all other types 
of machines as well as their products, botli the 
skilled mechanic and the machine operator are 
very necessary to our progress. 

There has been an increase in the number of 
machines which can perform operations on more 
than one piece at die same time. This began with 
the multiple-spindle automatic screw machine but 
is being extended to odier machines such as the 
gear cutter and the lathe. 

Steel castings, which at one time were replacing 
steel forgings to a great extent, arc meeting strong 
competition with forgings in m.any fields. This is 
particularly true in die oil-well field where pipe- 
lines are under heavy pressure and failures or leak- 
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age is very expensive. Many of tlie valves and 
oQier fittings used in well-known oil-well “Christ- 
mas Trees are now made of fo’-cincrs instead of 
castings. The cost of the forgings s hcer- reduced 
by improved melbods of machine forging, which 
are receiving careful attention. 

Among the cost-reducing methods is the use of 
robot, or automatic handlSig devices on some of 
the heavy forgings. A huge 5,000 ton hydraulic 
forging machine can now be handled by remote 
control from a “pulpit” where pushbuttons enable 
the operator to work huge tongs which hold the 
forging, moving the work in and out of the press 
at will. This greatly reduces the cost of direct 
labor, which in this case would be idle much of 
the time. 

Surface finishing is another item of manufacture 
which is iinderac^-pff drastic changes. While the 
profilometer, j» to read the imperfections 

in tlie smoothness of a surface, has been in use for 
some time, there has been no standardizing of the 
work until quite recently. This is quite an accom- 
plisliment, owing to the many conflicting elements 
which are part of the problem of surface finish. 
These include roughness, which depends on tibe 
nearness of surface grooves or scratches to each 
otlier, tlie depth and direction of these imperfec- 
tions, and other factors. 

A frequent method in surface finishing is to 
compare the finish with standard steel blocks ma- 
chined to different finishes. Polish is not necessarily 
part of a good finish. The accuracy of modern ma- 
chining can be judged by the fact that some of 
the scratches or imperfections can be reduced to a 
few millionths of an inch. 

After a part has been finished it must be pro- 
tected against corrosion, which can ruin the best 
of finishes. One steel concern has saved a $40,000 
annual loss from tliis source by air-conditioning the 
department containing the polished steel parts. 
The previous loss was caused by pinpoint corrosion 
after finishing. 

Screw Threads. The importance of screw threads 
can hardly be overestimated. They are used to hold 
parts together, in sizes so small as to be hardly visi- 
ble, in watches and some fine instruments, and also 
in the assembling of machinery weighing many 
tons. After many years of consultation and strenu- 
ous work we are on the verge of having standard 
screws which can be interchanged in British and 
American machines. This is equally valuable in 
peace and war. The British wiU adopt our 60® 
thread angle and we will use their rounded form 
for the bottom of the threads, which adds strength, 
as it eliminates any sharp comer from which cracks 
could start. The rounded top of the thread is more 
or less optional, as it does not affect the fit. And 
with the growing use of ground threads, made with 
abrasive wheels having a crushed face, the new 
form is the easiest to produce. It will be known as 
the “Unified” thread. 

We also have another new thread for use on 
studs and bolts. Known as the “Lok-Thred,” it has 
a depth of not much over half the standard thread, 
and an angular bottom face so tliat the nut bears 
on the 6® surface and puts the stress on the body 
of the bolt rather than on the thread itself. It some- 
what resembles the Dardalet thread which has had 
only a limited use. 

Castings. Foundry work is also changing. One 
large mechanized foundry is using synthetic sand 
wmle another uses a dry, lean mixture of sand and 
cement for its molds for large castings. After pour- 
ing, the molds are broken up and the material used 
again, with a little conditioning. 


A new development in precision castings is be- 
ing used to produce the rotors for the Buick Dyna- 
flow transmission, this being known as the “Anti- 
och” process, not to be confused with the “lost 
wax,” or “investment” process, being used in other 
industries. The new process uses plaster molds 
which give very accurate castings of exceptional 
smoothness, free from porosity, and which are 
homogeneous and compare in strength with sand 
cast iron. The efficiency of these rotors depends 
largely on the accuracy of the blade form. This 
method saves a huge investment in special tools 
necessary to produce them by machining mediods. 

Carbide Drills. Carbide tools continue to be used 
in more and more operations. Their use includes 
not only the cutting edges of tools but also wear 
strips on boring bars and similar tools where guides 
must be provided. One development is a single-lip 
drill by the Carboloy Company, to be used in 
shallow as well as in deep holes where this type 
of drill has been used in the past. It is designed 
to secure maximum results where sufficient speed 
is available. Early users of carbide tried to adapt it 
to the cutting edges of drills but without any 
great success. Presumably the newer types of car- 
bide are better suited for this work. 

Saving Idle Time. With the increase in cutting 
speeds the time of handling work in and out of 
the machine becomes more important than before 
and affects production to a marked degree. Similar- 
ly, time lost berwcer. different cutting operations 
affects the output per hour or per day. To test the 
advantages of saving as much of tliis time as possi- 
ble the Warner & Swasey Company equipped a 
small turret lathe with a motor which could start, 
stop, and reverse under a heavy load. A lathe was 
then built to match the motor. All functions except 
positioning are governed by an automatic drum on 
the end of the turret slide opposite the turret. Four 
cam drums are geared to the turret and index with 
it. Spindle reverse is controlled within % of a revo- 
lution, eliminating the need for collapsing taps and 
dies. These changes have greatly reduced idle time 
and so have increased the output of the machine. 

Spinning. The spinning process, which is usually 
conJBned to the making of a few sheet metal parts 
to save the expense of punches and dies, is now 
being used as a production process by the Intema- 
tionm Harvester Company. They have developed 
an automatic spinning machine for making the 
skimmer disks for their cream separators, more sat- 
isfactorily and at a lower cost than was possible 
wdth the presses formerly used. 

Powdered Metal. Powdered metal parts, impreg- 
nated with oil, are being more widely used. Be- 
ginning with small bronze bearings, the process 
now extends to such iron parts as pistons for shock- 
absorbers and contact plates in clutches. Powdered 
bronze bearings for the steering assembly, wind- 
shield wiper cross-shaft, water-pump bushing, 
and similar parts of the Ford, Mercury, and Lin- 
coln cars are now in use. These parts are at least 
as strong as solid metal and solve many lubrication 
problems. Powdered metal parts are also being made 
in larger sizes than ever bSore. 

Among the minor improvements, but one that 
can be of great assistance in the shop, is the new 
adhesive tape which is being used to bond metal, 
fiber, wood, and plastics, and which has a strength 
of 3,500 lb. per square inch. Another development 
is the double-faced tape which is used to hold work 
in place on face plates firmly so as to permit light 
machining of metal parts which would be difficult 
to hold by the usual methods. 

— Fred H. Colvin 
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MADAGASCAR. A French island colony in the In- 
dian Ocean off the southeastern coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel. Area: 241,094 square miles. Population 
(1946): 4 million. Nossi-B6 and Sainte Mario are 
considered parts of Madagascar, whereas the Glori- 
ous Islands, and the islands of Kerguelen, Grozet, 
St. Paul, Amsterdam, and other islands are de- 
pendencies. The Comoro Islands became an au- 
tonomous territory in 1946, under partial authority 
of die High Commissioner of Madagascar. Tanana- 
rive ( 1946 pop. 163,079 ) is the capital, Tamatave, 
die chief port. The official language is French. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsoiy 
up to the ago of 14. In 1947 there were 1,040 of- 
ficial schools with a total of 120,000 pupils. Native 
institutions of higher learning include medical, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and administrative scliools. 
There are 3,493 Protestant, and 1,867 Roman 
Catholic churclies, also 75 mosciucs. 

Production and Trade. The majority of the natives 
are engaged in agriculture and cal tic; raising. Live- 
stock (1945): 5,948,000 cattle, 421,000 pigs, and 
319,500 sheep and goats. Principal crops in 1945 
were (figures in metric tons): rice (770,000), 
coffee (28,000), sugarcane (230,000), vanilla 
(653), maize, tapioca, coconuts, and sweet pota- 
toes. The extensive forests yield rubber, gum, 
resins, and plants for medicinal, tanning, and dye- 
ing purposes. Minerals include: gold, mica, pre- 
cious stones, phosphates, and graphite. Ihc 1946 
mineral output was valiu;d at 96,495,026 francs. 

Chief cxijorts arc vanilla (21 percent), coffee 
(15 percent), cloves, lioney, and gold. Total im- 
ports in 1946, $31,023,000; exports, $39,671,000. 
Te.xtilcs, gasoline, machinery and parts, and patter 
are the chief imports. 

Flnanco. The 1947 general budget estimates bal- 
anced at 1,168,569,340 francs; the provincial budg- 
et amounted to 955,889,800 francs. 

Government. Madagascar and dependencies, a 
French colony since 1896, is admini.storod by a 
Governor General appointed by the French Min- 
ister of Colonies. Under the 1946 reorganization, 
the colony is divided into 5 provinces with a gen- 
eral assembly at 'I’ananarive. The colony is r(;pre- 
sented in tlic French National Assembly, the 
Council of the Republic, and the Ass<nnbly of the 
French Union, by 5 deputies to each. Governor 
General; Pierre do Chevigne. 

MADEIRA. A district (Fnnchal) of Portugal, com- 
prising a group of islands (Madeira, Porto Santo, 
and three uninhabited isles) in the Atlantic about 
550 miles southwest of Lisbon. Area; 314 square 
miles. Population (1940): 250,124. Capital, Fun- 
chal (on Madeira), 48,493 inhabitants. The chM 
products are wine, sugar, embroidery, linen, leath- 
er, straw hats, baskets, fish, and fruits. Cereals, 
textiles, and coal are the principal imports. 

MAGAZINES. In 1948, for the first time in seven 
years, the magazine industry began to sec some 
breeds in the prosperity it had enjoyed for so long. 
Statistically the general picture was deceptive, for 
many critical problems lay hidden behind the all- 
time high advertising and circulation volume 
many magazines could boast. And to replace such 
problems as inadequate paper supply and printing 
facilities, both now things of the past, wore diffi- 
culties more b^ic and serious. While paper was 
plentiful and of improved quality, it was taking up 
to 5 percent more of the total income received by 
inagazines than in 1947, and printing costs had 
nsen up to 25 percent. Even tliough record 
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amounts were received from circulation and adver- 
tising, much of this could be accounted for by tlie 
increases in advertising rates and single* copy and 
subscription prices which a large number of publi- 
cations bad put into effocL. 

Advertising. Almost all magazines carried less 
linage in 1948 than in 1947, There were some 
notable exceptions, such as Look, BetUrr Homes 
and Gardens, Woman's Home Companion, Popw- 
lar Science, Business Week, and Holiday (up 80 
percent). But linage in Esquire, for 'example, 
dropped 30 percent in 39*18; liedUook dropped 20 
percent; Vof^ue, Madcmoisvlla, Glamour, Charm, 
Harpers Bazaar, showed dcscreascs of 20 percent 
and more in linage. This w:-s ;::ir!icp.l.iriy s(*rious in 
view of the fact that (he. jsoi.il ai w'nVli ]nihlica- 
tions break <;vcn is higher liec'ansc; of imTCiisocl pro- 
duelion costs. In spile; of this general downward 
trend, Chirlis Publishing Company, l)<;cause of an 
efficient new plant, was able lo increase ils profils. 

There were about 12,500 national rnag.-izine ad- 
vcrlisers in the eonnliy, spending a total of o^*(‘r 
$460 million in magazine advertising during 1948. 
The return of tin* buyers' market and more active 
competition will make it necessary for industry 
and business to rely even iiion; heavnlv on national 
advertising in llu; future. But the iuer(‘a.s(;cl budgets 
for national advertising will be* six’ut with gr(*at 
care and the conipc'lilion by publications for na- 
tional advertising is sure lo be ln'mc‘ndons. K\'(*n 
l)<;forc the returns of the pr<‘si<lenlial elections 
shook the faith of business in polls and market 
surveys, there were d(‘finite signs that ad\erlising 
managers were looking for more sp(;ci(ic yardsticks 
to help tlujin evaluate ])()ssil)lt; media. 

The Magazine Advc‘rtising lhin;au's survey of 
magazine atidiences made (‘urly in 1948 fail(‘d to 
satisfy advertising exeeutiv<‘s or to (piiet tlu'ir g(!n- 
cral dissatisfaction with the information that had 
been given tlumi by publislu*rs. B<*(‘a!iS(; of tin's 
the Association of N;itional Advert is<^rs made ils 
own survey, rck'asod at the end of May as the ANA 
Muffazine Rate and Circulaiion Sludy of Eonrlean 
Maffazines. The magazines imliided in lliis study 
wore American, American Home, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Good. House- 
keefdnfT, Ladies* Home Journal, lAfa, Look, Mc- 
Call's, Ncwsiocek, Saturday Evaninff Tost, Time, 
and the Womans Home Companion. In this rejiort 
gauges were suggc>sU*d to lu*lp adv('rlist*rs sdect 
inagazines vvhicb would give tiunn b<*ller value for 
iht'ir ad\’(Tlising dollars. The r(*port stressed the 
use of accurate mathematical m<'astir<»menls such 
as the rate per thousand crireidalion, i)romolion 
methods, character atul duplication of magazine 
audiences. The rcjport criticized lli<; intangible 
measurements such as ‘Vctiders per copy” upon 
which many publications had relied heavily during 
recent years to secure increas('d advt;rtisiug. 

In spite of the drop in advertising linage g<;n- 
erally and the feding that nmgazimrs sh<mld try 
other alternatives for meeting costs than raising ad- 
vertising rates, a number of magazines either raised 
tlicir advertising rates again during tin* last (luarttT 
of 1948, or announced increases efft;ctiv(* early 
in 3949. These inchid(;d Batter Homes and Gar- 
dens, American, School Mammomeni, Look, Wom- 
an's Home Companion, Redhook, Meehanix JUus- 
trated, McCall's, Holiday, and otlicrs. In most cases 
circulation guarantees wore also upped. 

Circulation. Magazines have fared gont'rully hot- 
ter m ciroulation than in advertising, with sovcsral 
showing notable gains during 1948. Most impres- 
sive advance was made hy ' Reader's which 

now sells over fifteen million copies each month, 
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including domestic and international editions — two 
million more than the previous year. But despite 
these increases and the gain in circulation dollar 
volume caused by higher subscription and news- 
stand rates, there is a widespread efiFort in the 
magazine industry to boost circulation even beyond 
the present record peaks. Some of the techniques 
for selling subscriptions that were in use before 
the war, were resumed, such as special introduc- 
tory offers at reduced rates. In 1948 ihe Atlantic 
Monthly offered seven issues for $2.50; Look, 28 
issues for $3.00; Popular Science gave an eight- 
month introductory subscription for $1. Other pub- 
lications, such as Science Illustrated, offered sav- 
ings for long-term subscriptions. Newsweek tested 
five different 40-week special offers at varying rates 
for different moups. It was planned to arrive at 
some standard introductory rate by averaging the 
returns on the various lists. 

In 1947, climaxing the reading boom started 
during the war, over 5,000 million magazines 
were bought by the American people, but the 1948 
fi^e dropped well below that peak. In spite of 
this general loss, and even with so many increases 
in newsstand prices, tliere were forty-eight maga- 
zines which sold ovei a million copies per issue 
during 1948. However, at the year’s end there were 
indications that a hmit to tlie price raises which ihe 
public would absorb had been reached. In many 
cases newsstand sales fell off because of higher 
single-copy prices, and substantial drops in cir- 
culation resulted. The Ladies^ Home Journal gave 
its advertisers a rebate of 5 percent for several is- 
sues in which its circulation guarantees had not 
been met. 

The fight for new readers during 1948 led to 
practices out of use since before 3ie war. Free 
examination copies were given; copies of magazines 
were sent for one or two issues after expiration of 
subscriptions. And tlie pressure to protect circula- 
tion guarantees to advertisers led to the resumption 
of door-to-door soliciting for subscriptions, in an 
effort to increase the proportion of subscription to 
single-copy buyers. With tliis house-to-house can- 
vassing came the many abuses which are common- 
ly connected with this operation. Though most of 
the complaints were against the solicitors them- 
selves, who tended to be over-zealous, unscrupu- 
lous, and to use fake appeals and sympathy sales 
devices, the public relations of the entire magazine 
industry stood to suffer. 

To combat this, the National Association of 
Magazine Publishers has been trying, throu^ their 
Central Registry Board (set up but Tittle used since 
1940), to eliminate die bad taste left by imscrupu- 
lous solicitors. Local Better Business Bureaus have 
cooperated widi diem closely in their program of 
public relations and in their efforts to have solici- 
tors and subscription agencies abide by their Ar- 
ticles of Agreement. Complaint forms were made 
available to the Better Business Bureaus which 
could be filed with the Central Registry against 
any members. Under the Articles of Agreement 
penalties for those who violate the code include 
warning letters, payments of damages of not more 
than $500 for any single complaint, and expulsion 
from the Board. Though most of the complaints 
so far have been about nonfulfillment of subscrip- 
tions, the complaints about solicitors have proved 
more damaging to the industry. The National As- 
sociation of Magazine Publishers is particularly 
anxious to enforce its code in order to forestall locm 
restrictions against all magazine solicitation. 

The Comics Magazines. The NAMP was not the 
only magazine executive group that felt imp^ed 


to set up a code of ethics. During 1948 some of the 
heaviest criticism against any medium of commu- 
nication was leveled against comics magazines. 
Such eminent men as Dr. Francis Wertham, noted 
psychiatrist (in an article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature in May, later reprir.tsd in the Read- 
ers Digest), John Mason Brown, and many lead- 
ing educators and penologists'criticized the comics 
as sources of juvenile delinquency, the * marijuana 
of the cradle,” etc. In New York State, Senator 
Benjamin Feinberg, majority leader of ihe State 
Legislature, announced that he would sponsor a 
bill to deal witli undesirable comics. To combat 
this barrage of criticism, fourteen of the thirty-five 
publishers of comics magazines, “realizing their 
responsibility to . . . millions of readers and to 
the public,” formed die Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers, Inc., which put forth a pub- 
lic-relations program to answer critics of this large 
sector of the magazine industry. This group set 
up a code of ethics for the comics magazine in- 
dustry and asked all of its members to submit 
copies of tlieir comics titles for review. The As- 
sociation also appointed a committee of responsible 
leaders and educators to act as ad\4sors to ihe 
comics magazine industry. The Comics Code which 
was worked out by the ACMP urged the publica- 
tion of comics magazines that contained only good 
wholesome education or entertainment. The Code 
provided the following restrictions in comics maga- 
zines: (1) no sexy comics or indecent drawings; 
(2) crime should not be presented to show details 
and methods of crime, nor should it create sym- 
pathy for the criminals rather than the law; (3) 
no torture scenes; (4) no \’ulgar or obscene lan- 
guage and a minimum of slang; (5) divorce should 
not be made alluring or humorous; ( 6 ) no ridicule 
of any religious or racial group. 

Other comics publishers took steps to correct the 
abuses of their industry and to ward off the pos- 
sibility of increased legal restrictions against the 
sale or distribution of their products. Already many 
cities have put in rigid ordinances against comics, 
and others have censorship committees. Los An- 
geles County prohibits the sale of comics dealing 
with murder, Burglary, arson, kidnapping, or as- 
sault with dangerous weapons. Detroit and Hills- 
dale, Michigan, have banned 36 titles under a 
state law outlawing “obscene, indecent, and im- 
moral literature.” Other ordinances are expected 
in New York City, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and New Orleans. 

In New Orleans, a report to the Mayor on comics 
magazines suggested that the solution lay only in 
the voluntary cooperation and self-relation of 
comics book publishers, wholesale distributors, re- 
tailers, parents, and organizations. It was also sug- 
gested that an advisory committee of parents and 
city ofiBcials be formed. 

The National Comics Publications, Inc., one of 
the largest comics publishing companies, ran a 
series of full-page advertisements in the Saturday 
Evening Post to answer comics critics. They point- 
ed out that the increase in comics magazine titles 
to a total of 300 and the consequent competition 
encourages some publishers to use lurid and sensa- 
tional features, but that well-edited comics can be 
a force for good among children. 

Foreign Markets. In addition to the drive for do- 
mestic business, there has also been a spurt in 
overseas sales of magazines. Omnibook added for- 
eign editions in Australia and France; the interna- 
tional editions of Readers Digest increased from 
5 to 8 million. Macfadden Publications was still a 
giant in overseas sales, with their eleven foreign 
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editions selling over 60 million annually. Tnie 
Story represents the bulk of tlieir sales, some 50 
million annually. The rest of the sales are made up 
from the Australian and British editions of True 
Romances, the French edition of Super Detective, 
and die Australian edition of Photoplay. Seven 
countries are producing True Story locally, mostly 
as straight translations of the U.S. magazine. Most 
stories in True Story emphasize emotion and not 
scene, and therefore they have a common denomi- 
nator suitable to many countries. 

A big spurt in overseas sales of magazines can 
be expected as the result of a $10 million fund 
made available by die Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to guarantee new investments made 
abroad in ‘‘informational media.” The purpose of 
diis fund is to overcome the dollar shortage in 
certain foreign countries by enabling American 
producers of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
films to acccipt national currencies for the sale of 
their products abroad. 

Another movement designed to increase under- 
standing of the American way of life abroad by 
sending United States publications overseas, was 
a program set up through the Civil AfTaivs Division 
of the United States Army for distribution of Amer- 
ican magazines, usually iKJwssland returns, through 
the United Slates Information C^ontors and reading 
rooms in occupied areas, iu Germany, Japan, Aus- 
tria, and Korean. Practically all general, business, 
trade, and professional magazines are welcomed, 
but not inilps, comics, or eonlrovorsiul political 
magazines. Pressure was put on the Govenunenl 
to allot a fund to pay for the slupnicul of such 
magazines. This would be considered part of the 
State Doparlnionl's Voice of America program. It 
is understood that both tlic Senate ancl the House 
agreed tentatively on $3 million for this p\u:pose. 

Still selling widely in Germany were the three 
magazines ptiblishea by the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment — Heute, a picture magazine, Der Monat, a 
l^olitical monthly, and Neiie Auslase, a cultural di- 
gest — suiDplementing Die Neue Zeitunff, the tlirec- 
times-a-week flourishing newspaper published un- 
der the same auspices. 

Suspensions. A number of magazines were sus- 
pended or discontinued. Notable among those dis- 
continued was Pic, which in spite of its 622,000 
monthly circulation was droiiped in December by 
Street and Smith to divert paper and jDress time to 
the year-old Street and Smith publication. Made- 
moiselle's Living. *48, The Magazine of the Year, 
the cooperative undertaking which had gone 
through a number of reorganizations, was finally 
discontinued. Kaleidoscope, the spcctacxilar fash- 
ion magazine, was suspended after publishing three 
issues. Salute, after undergoing several changes in 
the past few years, stopped publication. Junior 
Bazaar combined with Harpers Bazaar; and Every- 
tooman*s, the magazine distributed through inde- 
pendent groceries, was suspended temporarily. 

Among odier magazines suspended were Nw- 
ances. Best Stories, Our Army and Our Air Force, 
The Span, Countrybook, Catholic Life, Readers 
Scope, Shock, New Quarterly of Poetry, Hippo- 
crene, Go, BriarcUff Quarterly, South, Mammoth 
Adventure, Mammoth Detective, The Smart Trav- 
eler, International Digest, The American Woman, 
Silver Star, Quest, Pilot, Sports' Stars, New Masses, 
and Chimera. 

New Magaxines. 1948 was the first year in some 
time that did not see a flush of new magiizines. 
But in spite of die unsettled state of the industry, 
there \vere some new magazines started or an- 
nounced. Dell Publishing Company was preparing 


Sports Illustrated ( first issue* datt‘d February, 
1949). This is Life size with 50 porcxMit text and 
50 percent pictures, designed to eo\'er tlu' whole 
world of sports from the point of view of both spec- 
tator and participator. Circulation guarantee for 
the first issue is 400,000 copies. Sports World will 
be published in January by Hillman l^iblications, 
Inc. Also noteworthy is Naii(m*s Ilcritagr, which 
will begin with the January, 1949, issue. This lav- 
ish magazine, designed to gi\'t? a r(‘al picture of 
the heritage of America, is baek(‘(l by B. (]. Forbes 
& Sons, and will sell for $150 a y<‘ar, $25 a copy. 

Otlier new magazine v<?ntnr(‘s iiubuh* Clue, 4-U 
Life, Radio Stars and Television, Bridegroom, The 
Wedding Magazine for Mm (to lui published by 
Esquire beginning with llm March, 1949, issue), 
Television Guide, Tclc-Vicw, Tele-Views, Tele- 
Viewer, Physics Today, New Sporting Goods Prod- 
ucts, Two Way Tradtr, and Happy Marriage. 

Editorial changes. Several rnagazln(‘s niadt^ chang- 
es in editorial slants or physical design to tiy to 
attract new readers and kcu^j) old oiu‘s. Liberty 
started a new “Home Section' with the May issue, 
carrying brand nam(!S and prices. Harpers came 
out with a new size and formal. Fortune changed 
its editorial enlirely and will now con- 

cern its(!lf v.-ii!i ‘'.isx.'sling the sueec'ssfnl fh'velop- 
menl of American bnsiiK‘ss <‘nU*ri»ris<*,” iiisleiul of 
“iiiirroring ix)cluslry,” A n<^w Fort tine f(‘atnrc, 
"Business Hoimdnp,” givcis tlu* rt‘ad(*r.s a Ixird's-eye 
view of U.S. business dnriug iht* month. Esquire 
rovami^ed its format, udd(ul S(*rvie(^ f<*aturc\s, and 
will ineludo a regular Iravtjl S(*<*liou. Ccklic/s 
changed foriniit and cover design aiul is now pay- 
ing $1,000 to anlhors for each issue's star story. 

The real i>robl(an (ulilorlally is that c^ontinnecl 
increas(*d costs may lead lo cuts in editorial fea- 
tures, stories, pictures, or artifices. 

There were many otlujr newsworthy (*v(*nts in 
the magazine industry during 1948. Worhl Rtport 
combined with U.S. News and c*hang(‘(l its name 
to U.S. News and World Report. One hundred and 
seven educators, lawyers, stat(*smon, and writers 
signed an appeal to revoke lh(5 ban which had 
caused the Nation to be withdrawn from the Now 
York Gity public schools, stating that lliis was a 
clear matter of freedom of tlu* pr(*ss. The ban was 
upheld and the case was tak(*n to th<* New York 
State Education Department, whiel» at th(i end of 
the year bad not acted upon it. Ladies* 1 Ionia Jour- 
nal carried $2,677,260 worth of ads in its October 
issue, probably the largest advert ising volume ever 
carried by one magazine in a singlt* issnci. 

Theatre Arts, which was bought by Ahfxandcr 
ince in January, 1949, was sold by him to a Ghi- 
cago syndicate headed by John D. MacArthur. 
Time celebrated its 25th Anniversary with its Mar. 
8, 1948, issue. Omnihook completed ton years of 
publication. 1948 was the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Woman*s Home Companion. Its public service pro- 
gram — articles on important social and health 
problems — ^aroused much interest and action. These 
were widely reprinted, and mentioned by radio 
commentators. Some of the subjcjcts covered were 
"Women Alcoholics,” "The Grisis in Ecbicalion,” 
"Better Toctli,” etc. With the February, 1949, is- 
sue, Mademoij?ella*s Living will bec^nne a bi- 
monthly. Industry spent $108,849,752 last year on 
its 6,000 house organs. This subsidized circulation 
totals ahnost fifty million monthly. Magazine pub- 
lishers are concerned by the almost certain pros- 
pect, early in 1949, of increased seconcl-crlass postal 
rates. As the year closed, magazine publishers felt 
that profits for 1949 would decrease below those 
of 1948. — ^A. S. Bukack 
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MAINE. A New England State. Area: 33,040 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 900,000, compart 
with (1940 census) 847,226. Chief cities: Augusta 
(capital), 19,360 inhabitants in 1940; Portland, 
73,643. See Agbiculture, Educaiton, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universixees and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $55,181,000; total ex- 
penditure, $55,369,000. 

Elections. Maine’s election was held September 13. 
Its 5 electoral votes went to Dewey who gained 
a popular majority of about 35,000 over Truman, 
Wallace, and other contenders. Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith, Republican nominee, won the Sena- 
torial race, and aU 3 House seats remained Re- 
publican. in the contest for governor, the Republi- 
can, Frederick G. Payne, won. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Horace A. Hildreth; 
Lieut. Governor, None; Secretary of State, Harold 
I. Goss; Attorney General, Ralph W. Farris; State 
Treasurer, Frank S. Carpenter; State Auditor, Fred 
M. Berry; State Comptroller, Harlan H. Harris. 

MALAYA, Federation of. A federation of 9 Malay 
states and the settlements of Penang and Malacca, 
under the protection of Great Britain. The Federa- 
tion of Malaya was established on Feb. 1, 1948, to 
supersede the Malayan Union, which came into 
being in 1946. The area and population (1940- 
41) of the states and settlements are listed in the 
accompanying table. 


Division (Capital) Area Population 


Johore (Johore Bahru) 

Kedah (Alor Star) 


7,500 

3,660 

737,509 

515,758 

390,332 

Kelantan 'Ko+'i 


6, '760 

Malacca .'‘i.. .Msd,,' 

Negri Sembilau (Serenxbaxi) . 


640 

2,580 

236,087 

296,009 

221,800 

419,047 

992,691 

57,776 

Ppi^jinflr 

'0 Town) 


13,820 

390 

V 


... . 7,980 

.316 

Sr'iMJiy" h- 


3,160 

700,562 


5,050 

211.041 

Total 


50,840 

4,^8,565 


Preliminary figures from the 1948 census esti- 
mates the total population at 5,808,247, including 
2,608,975 Chinese, 2,214,295 Malays, 533,961 In- 
(hans, 9,986 Eurasians, and 9,150 Europeans. Cap- 
ital of the Federation of Mdaya: Kuala Lumpur 
(1939 pop., 138,425). 

Education and Religion. There were, in 1946, a 
total of 1,014 Malay government schools and 88 
private schools with 126,000 pupils; 976 Chinese 
schools with 172,000 pupils; 724 Indian schools 
with 12,873 pupils; 187 English schools with 60,- 
967 students. The English schools provide sec- 
ondary and professional education. 

The majority of Malays are Suimi Moslems un- 
der the religious leadership of the various state 
rulers. Hinduism is professed by most of the In- 
dians, while some Indians and Chinese adhere to 
the Buddhist religion. Christian churches are to be 
foimd in the larger towns, their congregations in- 
cluding a large number of Asiatics. 

Production. Chief agricultural products are rice, 
copra, pahn oil and kernels, tea, and pineapples. 
The production (1946) was: rice, 225,045 metric 
tons from 789,640 acres; tea, 316,000 lb.; pahn oil, 
11,756 tons and kernels, 932 tons. Rubber yield in 
1947 was 656,400 metric tons (1948: 11 months, 
587,300). Fisheries are important and yielded an 
estimated 40,000 tons in 1946. 

Minerals include coal, tin ore, phosphate, man- 
ganese, bauxite, scheelite, and wolframite. Tin out- 


put totaled 27,480 metric tons in 1947 (1948: 9 
mon^, 32,900); coal, 224,676 tons in 1946. 
Trade (1947): imports M$l,367,500,000; exports 
M$l,319,500,000. 

Government. The Federation is composed of the 
nine Malay States and the two former settlements, 
Malacca and Penang with Province Wellesley. Any 
other territory may be admitted into the federation 
by agreement. The central government comprises a 
High Commissioner (to whom power is ddegated 
jointly by the King and the Malay rulers), a Fed- 
eral Executive Council, and a Federal Legislative 
Coimcil. The Legislative Coimcil is composed of 
75 members: 14 official, 50 unofficial, and the re- 
mainder presidents of the Councils of State, Settle- 
ment Councils, and ex-officio members. In addition 
the ruler of each state has concluded agreements 
with the British Government and has undertaken to 
promulgate a written constitution for his state. A 
Conference of Rulers was to meet with the High 
Commissioner at least three times a year. 

The Federation agreement establishes a federal 
citizenship “designed to draw together with a com- 
mon loyalty all those who can be said to regard 
Malaya as their true home.” Such citizenship will 
be a requirement for membership of unofficials in 
the Federal Legislature and also in the Councils of 
State. The first Hi^ Commissioner, Sir Edward 
Gent, was sworn in on Feb. 1, 1948. He died on 
July 4, 1948, and was succeeded in September by 
Sir Henry Gurney. Effective May 1, 1948, the posts 
of Governor General of Malaya and Special Com- 
missioner in South-East Asia were amalgamated in 
that of Commissioner General for the United King- 
dom in South-East Asia. Commissioner General: 
Malcolm MacDonald. 

Bibliography. For an account of the Communiist 
uprising in Malaya during the last six months of 
1948, see “The Communist Uprising in Malaya,” 
Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 22, 1949; p. 281-286 
(American Institute of Pacific Relations). 

MALTA. A British colony in the Mediterranean, 
comprising the islands of Malta (95 sq. mi. ), Gozo 
(26 sq. mi.), and Comino (1 sq. mi.) : a total area 
of 122 square miles. Civil population (1948 census): 
307,000. Capital: Valletta, 22,779 inhabitants. 
Education (1947-48): 104 primary schools and 
43,000 pupils; 60 (12 state-aided) private schools 
and 10,500 pupils; 4 secondary schools and 965 
girl students; one lyceum and 996 boys; and the 
Ro^ University with about 300 students. English 
and Maltese are the official languages. 

Production and Trade. Agriculture, cattle raising, 
and fishing are the chief occupations. The princi- 
pal crops include wheat, barley, potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruits, and cotton. Total imports (1946, 
£12,953,413; exports £707,458. 

Government. Revenue for 1946-47 was £4,890,- 
748; expenditure, £4,540,263. The 1948 budget 
estimated expenditure at £5,095,455. A new con- 
stitution conferring responsible government on 
Malta went into operation on Sept. 22, 1947. Gen- 
eral adult sufErage is embodied in the constitution. 
The Legislative Assembly consists of 40 members, 
5 from each of the 8 electoral districts. The Cabinet 
consists of not more than 8 ministers who consti- 
tute the Executive Coimcil. Matters relating to 
foreign affairs and defense are reserved to the gov- 
ernor. Prime Minister: Dr. Paul Boffa. Governor: 
Sir Francis Douglas. 

MANCHURIA. The norfheastemmost section of the 
Republic of China. In September 1945, Manchuria 
was divided into the following provinces: Liaoning, 
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Kirin, Heilungkiang, Liaopei, Nunkiang, Hsingan, 
Sungkiang, Hokiang, and Antung, with a total area 
of 503,013 square miles. Chief cities: Mukden, 
Harbin, Changchun, the capital, and Antung. The 
chief crops include soybeans, kaoliang, miUot, 
maize, and wheat. Minerals include iron, coal, gold, 
magnesite, and oil shale. See Ckcna. 


MANGANESE. Imports of manganese ore into the 
United States were considerably lower in 1948 than 
in 1947, and well below the rate of consumption 
required for the current high steel ingot rale. Re- 
ceipts of metallurgical and battery grades of ore 
in the first nine months totaled only 897,076 net 
tons, with a manganese content of 420,295 tons. 
Battery grade imports wore 7 percent of tlie total. 
Consumption in the period was 1,011,131 tons 
of ore. The difference was made up from with- 
drawals from bonded warehouses (previously im- 
ported), and by reductions in the inventories of 
dealers and producers. 

Imports during the nine month.s were very Utile 
more than half the 1947 imports of 1,541,818 tons. 
It is estimated that current steel operations re(|uire 
600,000 tons of metallic manganese annually, re- 
quiring iniporled ores lo the extent of 1.3 million 
tons. 

The hulk of the imports during the jx'riod was 
shipped by iJie U.S.S.R., 294,262 ton.s. Otlu^r prin- 
cmal ore shipping eoimtrios wore: Soiilh Afriea, 
175,068 tons; India, 148,842 tons; llra/il, 111,085 
tons; Gold Coast, 80,059 Ions. 

Domestic iuoduc‘tion of ore containing 35 per- 
cent xiiangauese or mor<^ totaled 98,500 Ions in the 
nine month period. This tonnag(^ came largely 
from Moulana, where high grade nodules are pro- 
duced at Anaconda and the Philmshiirg district 
where battery grade ores arc minticl, 

— ^JoJiN Anthony 


MANITOBA. A prairie province, situated in about 
the center of Canada. Area: 246,512 .square miles, 
including 26,789 square miles of fresh water. Pop- 
ulation (1948 estimate): 757,000. Leading reli- 
gious dcnoininations: Roman Catholic, 203,259; 
United Church, 194,001; Anglican, 125,076; Lu- 
theran, 48,213; and Presl)yteriaii, 43,073. In 1946 
there were 18,794 live births, 6,537 deaths, and 
8,594 marriages. Kducation (1945-46): 151,264 
students enrolled in schools and colUjgcvs. CJhief 
cities: Winnipeg (capital), 229,045 (1946 cen- 
sus); St. Boniface, 21,613; Brandon, 17,551; Por- 
tage la Prairie, 7,620. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1947 was 3196,358,000. Value of field 
crops (1947): $144,651,000 from 6,807,000 acres. 
Chief field crops (1947); wheat, 42,000,000 bu. 
($57,960,000); oats, 39,000,000 bu. ($28,080,- 
000); barley, 34,000,000 bu. ($35,360,000); flax- 
seed, 5,200,000 bu. ($27,248,000). Livestock 
(June 1, 1947): 778,600 cattle ($59,776,000); 
195,300 horses ($11,447,000); 347,200 swine ($7,- 
806,000); 181,000 sheep ($1,851,000); 8,224,100 
poidtry ($8,067,000). Fur production (1946-47): 
$3,099,159. There were 638 fur farm.s in 1946. 
with fur toimals valued at $2,367,444. Marketed 
fisheries production was recorded at $4,- 
871,037 in 1946. The total value of creamery but- 
in 1947 was 26,265,000 lb., valued 
at $13,526,000. There wore 3,590,000 Ib. of fac- 
to^ produced in 1947, with an estimated 

value of $1,620,000. According to the 1947 esti- 
mate, totol fara v^e of poultry, meat, and 
eggs was $16,135,000. The value of 5,180.000 lb. 
of honey produced in 1947 was $1,450,000. 


MARiTfME COMMISSION 

Manufacturing. The gross valuer of manufactured 
products in 1946 was $351,887,099. Tlu*re were 
38,367 persons employed in 1,357 estaldislunents. 
Salaries and wages paid w<‘tc $61,018,345. Cost 
of materials used totiiU'cl $223,096,935. Tluj lead- 
ing industries in 1946 wore slaughtering and meat- 
packing, flour and feed nulls, railway rolling stock 
and butter and cheosc. 

Government. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 81 
1948, revenuas wore (^slinlatod at $29,495,052 and 
expenditures were cstinuitc^d at $29,405,384. For 
the year ended Mar. 3L 1947 ( 11 months) reve- 
nues amounted to $24,019,948 and expcmditurcs 
were $19,737,346. Tlio oxoeutivo powiT is v<!stod 
in a lieutenant governor who is aclvis(‘d by a min- 
istry of the legislature. In ihi^ liOgislativt* A.s.scmbly 
there arc 58 moinbcrs eloctod lor a fi\'<*-><*jir term 
by popular vole of the adult population. Party 
standing at the piuviiuMal tdticlion ot 0(*t. 15, 1945 
was 43 Coalition (25 Liberal Progr(\ssives, 14 Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, 2 Social Credit, 2 Inde- 
pendent) and 1,2 Anti-CiOalilion ( 10 Cooperative 
Commonwealth F<‘(l(T:ition, I ludepciuhint Anti- 
Coalition, 1 Labour I’nigrossixt-)* 'Plu'i-e w(‘re also 
3 service numbers wilh no party allilialion. Six 
momiHTS (aixpoinled for life) in tlu‘ S<‘nalo and 
17 members in the House of Commons represent 
Manitoba in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. 
Lieut. Gov., R. MeWilliarns (iii)pointed Nov. 
1, 1940; Premier, Douglas L. (Jumpb(‘ll (appointed 
Nov. 13, 1948). Se<‘ Canada. 

MARITIME COMMISSION, United Status. T\w Mi^rehant 
Marine Act of 1936 tvslablished tlu^ U.S. Maritime 
Commission as an indeixuidenl (Jovormnent agen- 
cy, charg(xl with providing for a Mei\4iaut Marine 
that slunild bo sulG(4enl in iu‘ae<4imo to carry a 
substantial portion of the nation's trade, and avail- 
able ill time of <‘nuTg<mcy to s<‘rvc as an auxiliary 
to the annecl forces. In carrying out this task, the 
Maritime Commission helps lo equalize American 
with fonagn shipping costs, by paying differential 
sul)sidies to shiii-owiirrs and huiKhn's, and provides 
ships by selling or c-IuirUTiug its own ves.sels and 
by encouraging the building of nt‘w vesst4s. 

The high cost of operating Anu'riean ships has 
in the past tended to drive lluun off tlu^ sea when 
shipping eoin])clilii)u was keen. This luis meant 
that in tina* of war wero (uumgh ships in 
operation to serve* expanded necxls for cargo and 
troop transport. J’rovision was therefore made in 
the Merchant Marino A(*t of 1936 for the (Jovern- 
mciit to pay the diffoxenee betwei*n United States 
and foreign costs to American ships optxating on 
foreign trade routes which ans considtxcd <*ssential 
to our trade and security, (kanpanios receiving 
these subsidies must agree to maintain adecpiate 
service and to keep their fleets in (‘llieiont condi- 
tion by replacing obsolete shii)s with now, modem 
vessels. If a company earas over a 10 t)circ(mt profit 
on its capital employed over a ten-year r)oriod, one- 
half of the excess must be returned to the Govern- 
ment, up to the full aznount of the subsidies 
granted. 

Otzerating subsidies, suspended during World 
War 11, were resumed on Jan. 1, 1947. All opera- 
tors receiving subsidies before the war have ap- 
plied for resumption of subsidies, and applications 
have been filed for additional subsidized opera- 
tions. Payments since the war will probably be 
higher than before due to incrcas(‘.s in operating 
costs, such as seamen's wages, food, and fuel, to a 
greater extent dian increases in similar foreign 
costs. Nevertheless, payments of subsidies for mer- 
chant shipping average only about 2 percent of all 
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Government subsidies, and the recent end of the 
jBrst ten-year subsidy period for several operators 
has led to the recapture by the Government of all 
the subsidy paid to three companies and a substan- 
tial amount of that paid to four others. 

During World War IC nearly all available mer- 
chant vessels were taken over by the Government, 
which employed private companies as its agents 
to operate the ships. After the war most of the req- 
uisitioned ships still afloat were returned to their 
owners. This left about 4,000 war-built vessels in 
Government possession. Under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, the Commission was authorized 
to sell these vessels to private ship-owners. Up to 
Dec. 31, 1948, a total of 1,773 had been sold. 

American ship-owners purchased 660 of the best 
t3^es for their own use, while foreign operators 
bought 1,113 to replenish their war-depleted fleets. 
By Mar. 1, 1948, the fleets of the leading maritime 
nations were approaching their prewar levels 
through purchases and new construction. The 
United States Congress therefore ended the Com- 
mission’s authority to sell its surplus vessels to for- 
eign operators, but extended until Mar. 1, 1949, 
its power to sell vessels to American citizens. 

Through these purchases the privately owned 
United States fleet in active operation has been re- 
turned to about its prewar level, numbering 1,008 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, on Sept. 30, 
1948. This fleet has not been sufficient, however, 
to meet all the heavy postwar shipping demands, 
especially the requirements for bulk transport of 
coal and grain sent abroad for relief pxirposes. Con- 
sequently several hundred Government-owned 
ships were also kept sailing, a few operated by the 
Government through general agents to transport 
displaced persons, but most of them chartered by 
private companies from the Government. A provi- 
sion in the Foreign Assistance Act that 50 percent 
of the cargoes purchased under the Act and sent 
abroad from the United States should be carried 
in United States ships whenever they were avail- 
able at market rates gave employment to these 
vessels. 

Government-owned vessels under charter have 
dropped in the past year, however, from a peak 
of 1,510 on June 30, 1947, to 362 on Dec. 31, 
1948. United States ships, which carried 67 per- 
cent of United States export and import trade in 
the first six months of 1946, were carrying only 
about 57 percent in the first seven months of 1948. 
Foreign flagships increased their carriage of Unit- 
ed States imports by 6 percent in the latter half 
of 1947 and have been taking over a constantly 
increasing share of the bulk cargo. 

The domestic fleet, operating along and between 
United States coasts, and between the United 
States and its Territories and possessions, formerly 
constituted about 60 percent of the total United 
States merchant fleet and served as a defense re- 
serve. During World War 11 most of these ships 
were taken for war service, and since the war they 
have been unable to regain their business, due to 
high operating costs and low rates of competing 
land carriers. The Commission has petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the 
rail-water rate structure, which is placing an undue 
burden on water carriers. It has also wanted spe- 
cial low charter rates on its vessels to domestic op- 
erators, but the fleet has remained at less than half 
its prewar figure, totaling 205 dry cargo vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over, on June 30, 1948, against 
428 on June 30, 1938. The coastwise and inter- 
coastal fleets alone are at one-third their prewar 
levels. 


Government-owned vessels that are not sold or 
chartered are kept in reserve fleets at seven perma- 
nent, and two temporary sites, along the coasts. 
These fleets contained a total of 1,901 vessels on 
Nov. 1, 1948, of which 1,837 were built during 
World War II and 64 were built before the war. 
Old or badly damaged ships are being scrapped. 
All good vessels are treated to preserve them for 
any future emergency use. Over 500 have been se- 
lected by the armed services as part of the perma- 
nent National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

Since the war the United States shipbuildmg 
industry has been rapidly slipping from ite unprec- 
edented wartime peak to its prewar low. Employ- 
ment on new ship construction has fallen far be- 
low the minimum considered essential to pro\’ide 
a nucleus for expansion in an emergency, and the 
repairs and reconversions of war-built vessels, 
which kept many yards busy after the war, are 
nearing completion. During the year ended June 
30, 1948, the United States built only 33 vessels, 
while other countries built 368. 

After the war the Maritime Commission sug- 
gested a building program of 144 vessels over the 
next 10 years ana a 25-year replacement program. 
Early in 1948 a Committee of Cabinet members 
appointed by the President recommended a mini- 
mum of 50 passenger vessels and 170 tankers to 
be built in the next 3 years in order to bring the 
fleet up to defense requirements. In accordance 
with national policy, these vessels were to be built 
and operated by private ship-owners wherever 
possible, with the Government paying the differ- 
ence between United States and foreign shipbuild- 
ing costs and the cost of national defense features, 
such as speed in excess of commercial require- 
ments. 

A survey of operators showed that there were 
good prospects for the building of about 18 new 
passenger-cargo vessels, 2 passenger-trailer vessels 
for coastwise operation, and 20 tankers. In August 
1948 the Commission was able to place contracts 
for 5 passenger or combination passenger-cargo lin- 
ers, which two operators had agreed to purchase. 
A construction subsidy of approximately 45 percent 
will be paid on these vessels. 

Bids were also received for building a number 
of high-speed tankers, on which the Commission 
would pay for national defense features only, and 
for a trans-Atlantic express liner of 50,000 tons, 
on which a construction subsidy would be paid. 
Other orders are in prospect, including 2 protore 
vessels which the Commission hopes to build as 
models for vessels suited to competitive peacetime 
trade but readily adaptable to war service. In ad- 
dition, private companies have on order some 60 
tankers, which will help to meet the continued 
high demand for oil transport. By Nov. 1, 1948, 
there were 79 merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
or more, totaling 1,123,340 gross tons, on order in 
United States shipyards, and a start had been made 
on a new postwar building program. 

— ^William Wajrd Smtih 

MARKLE FOUNDATION, Th« John and Mary. Since its 
inception in 1927, the Foundation has confined its 
major activities to support of research programs 
through grants to institutions. The shortage of 
medical research men and women in this country 
has, however, dictated a change of policy beginning 
in 1948. The Foundation proposes to supply $5,- 
000 a year for a limited number of men, each man 
to be assured a teninre of five years on the staff of 
a medical school. President, George Whitney; Ex- 
ecutive Director, John M. Russell; Secretary, Doro- 
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thy Rowden. Offices: 14 Wall St., New York 5, 
N.Y. 

MARTINIQUE. A West Indian overseas department 
of France. Area: 385 square miles. Population 
(1946 census); 261,595, mostly Negro and mulat- 
to, with about 5,000 whites. Fort-de-France, tlie 
capital, had 66,006 inhabitants in 1946. Sugar 
(1946 export, 16,519 tons), cacao, bananas, pine- 
apples. and rum are the main products. Trade 
(1946): imports 1,583,400,000 francs; exports 
1,563,500,000 francs. Finance (1947 est.): rev- 
enue and expenditure balanced at 1,474,803,000 
francs. The department is under a governor, aided 
by a privy council, and an elected general coun- 
cil. Martinique is represented in tlic French Na- 
tional Assembly, the Council of the Republic, and 
in tlie Frencli Union. 

MARYLAND. A south Atlantic State. Area: 12,327 
sq. mi. Population; (July I, 1948) 2,148,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 1,<S21,244. Chief cities: 
Annapolis (capital), 13,069 inhabitants in 1940; 
Baltimore, 859,100. See Aciucultuwe, Education, 
Minerals and Metai.s, Schools, Universities 

AND COLLEOES, VlTAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1947, 
total revenue aniountc'd to $100,382,000; total 
expenditure, $101,043,000. 

Legislation. A special session in May gave em- 
ployees of die Stale of Maryland a cost-of-living 
raise in pay. An important amendment approved 
by die voters in November provides for annual 
sessions of the legislature. Even-year sessions will 
be restricted largely to consideration of the annual 
budget. Another amendment facilitates the pro- 
cedure for territorial annexatioas to Baltimore City. 

Elections. Tlie 8 electoral votes which were Roose- 
velt’s in 1944 went in 1948 to Dewey who won a 
small plurality over Truman. House seats remained 
as during the 80di Congress— 4 Democratic and 
2 Republican, There were no races for Senate or 
Statewide office. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, William Preston Lane, 
Jr.; Lieut. Governor, None; Secretary of Stat(\ Ber- 
tram L. Boone, II; Attorney General, Mall llam- 
inond; Slate Treasurer, Hooper S. Miles; State 
Comptroller, James J. Lacy; State Auditor, Daniel 
L. Clayland, HI. 

MASSACHUSEHS. A Ncw England State. Area: 
7,839 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 4,718,000 
compared with (1940 census) 4,316,721. Chief 
city: Boston (capital), 770,816 inhabitants in 
1940. See Agriculture, Education, Minerai.s 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $274,342,000; total ex- 
penditure, $350,961,000. 

Legistation. The General Court met in annual ses- 
sion on January 7 and adjourned on June 19 after 
record total appropriations, including deficiencies 
and supplements, of $241.6 million. It made $200 
million in State credit and $5 million in annual 
contributions available to localities for public hous- 
tog for veterans. This program contemplates 20,- 
000 new homes in less man two years, with rentals 
averaging $45 per month. Also approved were a 
$14.5 million bond issue for general construction 
and repairs and a $ 2.5 million metropolitan district 
commission bond issue. 

State employees received a $150 cost-of-living 
bonus plus increases under a job reclassification 
program, while legislative salaries were raised to 


$2,750 a year. Other enactments lcgali/.<'d the sale 
of colored margarine; established a youtli service 
board with jurisdic^tion over juvenile ofi'enchTS; 
reapportioned legislative districts; irallolU'cl $14 
million in income tax rcvimue to localitie,s under 
a new education formula and provided new aid 
to mimicipalitios for school conslruetion; expand- 
ed workmen’s coiupensaliou benefits to dependent 
widows and children; and rt'Iaxed c(Tiaiu aspects 
of women’s and children’s labor laws. 

In tlie November elceliou, tlu*. people approved 
measures to eannark motor vidiuh' and motor fuel 
tax revenues for highway purposes, and to reslriet 
the Presidency to two K'.nns, 

Elections. Truinau won tlic'. 16 eleeloral vol(\s with 
a popular majority over l)tw<jy, Wallace*, ami oth(jr 
candidates greater tiian that of R()Osev<*lt in 1944. 
In the Senatorial race, Hepnbliean inennibent Lev- 
erett Sultonslall was r(‘elcc!ltxl, and the Democrats 
won 6 scats in the Jlonsci to 8 f<»r tlu* R<‘publicans, 
a gain of one for the Ih^nocrrals. In conttfsts for 
State office, the Democrats inacU^ a el<‘an sweep, 
electing Paul A. Dever goNT'rnor iwe.r incimihcut 
Robert F. Bradford; (Hilaries Sullivan — Li(ail<‘nant 
Governor; Edward Oonin — S<‘cr<Mary of State; 
Francis Kelly — ^Attorney Gent'ral; John Hurley — 
Treasurer; Thomas BnckUw - Auditor. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, KoIxtI F. Bradford; 
Lieut. Governor, Arthur W. Coolifigt?; StxTetary 
of State, Frederic W. (look; Atlormy General, 
Clarence A. Barnes; Slalx^ 'I’rtuisurer, Launaicc 
Curtis; Stale Auditor, 'I’homas J. Buckley; State 
Comptroller, Fred A. Monctwicz. 

MAURITIUS. A British island c*olouy in the Indian 
Ocean, comprising the isluml of Mauritius, about 
550 inilt‘s east ol Madagascar, ami a number of 
dependent islands. Anfu; 720 scpiani nnl<\s, exclud- 
ing tlic dependent islands totaling 87 scpiare miles. 
Population of Mauritius ( 1940 est.): 428,273 with 
dependencies totaling 13,403 (in 1944). About 63 
percent of the i)opulaliou an? ludo-Manritians. 
Caiiital: Port Louis (pop. 00,805). state-aided 
Christian churches are iinxlominantly Roman Cath- 
olic. Except for some 50,000 Moshiins, the natives 
arc mostly Hindus. Education ( 1946); J28 schools 
and 40,959 pupils. 

Production and Trado. TliC island pr<Klue 0 S less 
than 10 percent of its food reciuirtancnis. Agricul- 
tural crops arc chiefly for ox^xirl. Principal export 
crop is sugar, of which a total of 330,000 metric 
tons was produced in 1947. The 1948 crop is esti- 
mated at 360,000 to 370,000 metric tons. Rum is 
an important export. Copra and aloe fiber also are 
exported. Trade (1946): imports RsG6,700,209; 
exports Rs49,014,680. 

Government. Budget estimates (1948-49): reve- 
nue Rs36,355,652; expenditure Rs4 1,320, 891. Un- 
der the Constitution of Sept. 15, 1947, tlie colony 
with its dependencies is administered by a gov- 
ernor assisted by a legislative council of 34 mem- 
bers (3 ex-officio, 12 nominated, and 19 elected) 
and a reconstituted executive council. In the gen- 
eral election hold Aug, 9-10, 1948, the unexpected 
results gave 11 seats to Irulo-Mauritians, 7 seats 
to the colored section, and 1 seat to the white sec- 
tion of the population. Governor: Sir Henry C, 
Mackenzie-Kennedy, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. Treotment of Coronory 
Thrombosis with Myocardial Infarction by means of 
Anticoagulants. In 1938 Solandt, Nassim, and Best 
suggested as the result of cxiDcrixncutal studies in 
animals that the extension of coronary thrombosis, 
and the development of mural thrombi might be 
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prevented by tibe administration of anticoagulants. 

The results of preliminary trials of anticoagulant 
therapy in clinical cases of coronar>- ilircmbosis 
by Wright and others in 1945 and 1946 were so 
encouraging that the board of directors dE tibe 
American Heart Association authorized the forma- 
tion of a Committee For The Evaluation Of Anti- 
coa^ants In The Treatment Of Coronary Throm- 
bosis And Myocardial Infarction. This committee 
made up of cardiologists from 16 hospitals in tibe 
United States has recently reported an analysis of 
the first 800 cases studied in a series which ul- 
timately comprise 1,000 cases. 

The general plan of the study was as follows: 
368 patients admitted to the participating services 
on even days received conventional treatment and 
make up tibe control group. The 432 patients ad- 
mitted on odd days received anticoagulants in ad- 
dition to conventional therapy and constitute the 
treated groxip. The treated group were given either 
dicumarol alone or heparin combined with dicuma- 
rol in sufficient amounts to significantly interfere 
with the normal clotting mechanism. When hepa- 
rin was used the aim was to prolong the clotting 
time of whole blood to approximately three times 
tlie nonnal value by the Lee- White technic. Wiffi 
dicumarol the minimum prolongation of the pro- 
tlirombin time necessary to obtain a therapeutic 
effect was considered to be in a range of from 30 
to 50 seconds as measured by the Link-Shapiro 
modification of the Quick one-stage technic. 

It was, of course, considered essential that lab- 
oratory facilities adequate for tibe performance of 
accurate prothrombin time determination be avail- 
able: and, as a matter of fact, daily determinations 
of the prothrombin time were considered abso- 
lutely essential before tibe administration of dicu- 
marol, since it is only by such a careful control of 
the clotting mechanism that dangerous bleeding 
tendencies may be avoided. 

A study of ttie patients in the two series showed 
a striking simularity in regard to age, history of 
previous infarction, and estimated severity of the 
present attack so that differences observed with the 
two plans of treatment seemed to be of significance. 

The death rate in the treated ^oup was found 
to be significantly less than in the control group 
( 15 percent as against 24 percent). Of greater im- 
portance was the reduction in the number of deaths 
which followed one or more thromboembolic com- 
plications. Such deaths occurred in roughly 10 per- 
cent of the control group but in only 3 percent of 
the treated ^oup. When the mortality rate was 
analyzed as it related to weeks of illness, it was 
found that in each period the death rate for the 
control patients was significantly greater than that 
for the treated group. 

These figures were considered to indicate that 
anticoagulant therapy, if not used before, should 
be begun even as late as the second or third week 
after a myocardial infarction has occurred or even 
later if complications have developed. And second- 
ly, that to give maximal protection anticoagulant 
treatment should be continued for at least four 
weeks after the last thromboembolic episode. 
When analyzed by age the greatest benefit in the 
reduction of the mortality rate was in the ^oup of 
patients 60 years of age or older. An analysis of the 
incidence of thromboembolic complications shows 
that these occurred in 25 percent of the control pa- 
tients and in 11 percent of the treated patients. 

An analysis of the types and locations of throm- 
boembolic complications in the two ^oups is of 
interest. Secondary myocardial infarction occurred 
in 9 percent of the controls and in 2 percent of the 


treated patients. Infarction of new areas in the 
myoaordSum occurred in &/2 percent of the controls 
against 2^^ percent of the treated patients and pul- 
monary embolism in 9.4 percent of the controls as 
against 5.2 percent of the treated subjects. Cerebral 
emboli occurred in 3.4 percent of the controls and 
in 1.4 percent of the treated patients. Peripheral 
emboli developed in 3 percent of the controls and 
in 1 percent of the treated group. Finally venous 
thrombosis occurred in 5 percent of the controls 
and in less than 2 percent of the treated. 

“Hence it will be seen that at every site and 
with eveiy t 3 q)e of complication, those receiving 
anticoagulant treatment in addition to convention^ 
treatment had a distinctiy better chance of escap- 
ing thromboembolic complications than those who 
received the conventional forms of treatment only.” 

This study seemed to indicate that the hazards 
of hemorrhage with anticoagulant therapy are not 
great. Of 30 hemorrhages clinically observed, 15 
were mild, 14 were moderately severe, and only 
one was severe. The authors state “The postmortem 
observations on hemorrhagic phenomena are not 
yet ready for presentation, but those examined to 
tihe date of reporting presented r.b.rmir.:! picture 
of the hemorrhagic risks in aT.r:co.tg':::ir.: merapy 
xmder proper controls.” 

Finally it was thought that a considerable pro- 
portion of tihe failures occurring with anticoa^lant 
treatment were due to the fact that the prothrom- 
bin time was not adequately prolonged. A review 
of the cases in which thromboembolic complica- 
tions occurred during the administration of dicu- 
marol revealed that of tiie 38 complications only 
four occurred in patients whose prothrombin time 
was known to have been maintained at 30 seconds 
or more for at least three days before the complica- 
tions appeared. The authors conclude: 

“1. On the basis of data compiled from 800 
cases of coronary occlusion with myocardial infarc- 
tion, it is concluded tiiat patients treated witli anti- 
coagulants in addition to the conventional forms 
of treatment present a death rate and incidence of 
thromboembolic complications during the first six- 
week period following an attack significantly lower 
than ttiose experienced by patients treated solely 
by conventional methods. 

“2. Anticoagulant therapy should be used in all 
cases of coronary thrombosis with myocardial in- 
farction unless a definite contraindication exists. 

“3. In the absence of hemorrhagic conditions, 
the hazards from hemorrhage are not sufficient to 
contraindicate the use of anticoagulants in coronary 
occlusion, provided that there are facilities for ade- 
quate laboratory and clinical control.” (Wright, 
Maiple, and Beck JAMA 138:1074, 1948.) 

Antibiotics. Clinical experience during the past 
year has demonstrated flat three new antibiotics 
are of considerable therapeutic value. These are 
bacitracin, aureomycin, and chloromycetin. Fur- 
tihennore, a new compound of streptomycin has 
increased the range of utility of this drug. These 
developments will be considered separately. 

Badtraein. In 1945 Johnson, Anker, and Meleney 
isolated from a mixture of organisms found in the 
debrided tissues removed from a compound frac- 
ture an antibiotic produced by the Tracey strain 
of BaciUus subUlis. This substance was found to 
be of high antibacterial activity and to have a low 
toxicity. It was designated as bacitracin. Although 
the chemical constitution of the material has not 
yet been determined, crude bacitracin has been 
sufficiently purified and standardized to permit its 
clinical use. The potency of bacitracin is assayed 
by determining tihe amount that will inhibit growth 
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in a standardized culture of hemolytic strepto- 
coccus, Bacitracin appears to contain a mixture of 
amino acids with a molecular weight of less than 
4,000. Bacitracin is now clinically available for 
local use. 

In 1947 Meleney and his co-workers reported on 
the local use of bacitracin in various types of sur- 
gical infections, Tliey found that it yielded favor- 
able results comparable to penicillin and that, 
furthermore, in many cases in which penicillin had 
failed bacitracin was effective. A lavorable re- 
sponse was elicited in 88 of 100 unselectcd cases 
(JAMA 133:675, 1947). 

The drug has a wide antibacterial spectrum, and 
has been found to be effective against most strains 
of hemolytic streptococci, nonhemolytic strepto- 
cocci, coagulase-positive staphylococci, pneumo- 
cocci, gonococci, anaerobic cocci in gen(jral, the 
gas gangrene group, the bacillus of tetanus, the 
diphtheria bacillus and diphllumuds, the spiro- 
clietcs of syphilis and also mouth spiroclu'Us, tho 
actinomycotic groun r)f organisms, and the iiroto- 
zoan parasite, Ktwainot'ha hifilolijiica. Bacitracin 
has little or no action against the Gram rusgalivo 
non-sporo fonning bacilli. 

While in general the rangcj of antibiotic activity 
of bacitracin is similar to lliat of penicillin, it ap- 
pears to have lh(!S(‘ advuntages ()v<!r i^imicilliu. 
First, it is not inhibited by organisms wliicli pro- 
duce penicillinase and is, Lluaiffore, more liK(0y 
to be clluetive in infcH'titms due to bact(Tial mix- 
tures. Second, it is incm' slowly (‘liminatod from tlio 
body than is penicillin aiu!, lia':ci'or<\ can l)o given 
at longer intervals. Thud, its (sll'eclivcness against 
bacteria is in direct proporliou to its couccnlralum. 
It appears so far lhal bac'itracin has loss totuUmey 
to luoduct^ allergic or liypcirscnsilive reaclioius than 
has penicillin. Althougli certain strains of buctoria 
may gradually build up a resistance to ])acilTacin, 
this is usually of a low order and is not ciither as 
common or as great as the rcsisUinco which may 
occur with penicillin. 

The chief disadvantage of bacitracin as com- 
pared with ponicilliu is that up to tho present time 
it has not been obtained in a pure crystalline form. 
The still relatively crude product now available 
may in certain eases produce damage to the kid- 
neys when the drug is injected systemically in man. 
As compared lo sLreploniycin, bacitracin lias a 
wider range of antibacterial activity and there is 
less likelihood of the development of resistance to 
it during the course of treatment. However, it is 
not effective against the Gram negative aerobic 
non-spore forming bacilli against which strepto- 
mycin is ordinarily effective. 

Bacitracin is absorbed from the gastro-intestinal 
tract poorly, and for that reason effective concen- 
trations of die drug are built up in the bowel. It 
appears that bacitracin given by mouth may bo 
effective against susceptible intestinal organisms, 
especially Clostridium wclchii and intestinal strep- 
tococci. Early clinical trials suggest that the drug 
may be of value in minimizing the activity of the 
intestinal flora before surgical operations on tlio 
bowel if it is combined with orally administered 
sbreptcxmycm. Furthemiore, in a few cases it has 
been found to be effective in chronic ulcerative 
polffis and in re^onal ileitis. It also has been given 
in both the active and clironio stages of amebic 
dysentery. 

Because of the occasional nephrotoxic action of 
systemically administered bacitracin, at the present 
tune me routine use of the drug is recommended 
only where it may be applied locally. 

Recently a group of workers from five hospitals 


in the United States have reported on the result 
of the systemic adminislralion of bacitracin (Mele- 
ney, et al., Anntih of Hnraorij 128:714, 1948). This 
preliminary study dealt with 105 cases of surgical 
infections treated with sysUanically administered 
bacitracin in New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
San Antonio, and Philadelphia. Tlujse repn'sentod 
a wide diversity of couclilions but for tlic most 
part consisted of cases which liacl failed to respond 
to the sulfonamiclos and lo tlu^ otlicr antibiotics. 

There was an over-all favorabk^ rcjsiionso in about 
70 percent of the eases trealocl, and in about 20 
l^orcont the results were C‘onsicler(‘d dramatic. The 
most drainatio results w(»r(*- in tlinio eases of ex- 
tensive progressive l)act(‘rial synergistic gaiigrt;ne, 
all of which responded in 72 hours. M>et‘il(‘nt re- 
sults wtire also ohtaiix'd in human bite infections 
and in eases of meningitis. Tlu* higliest pcTcentage 
of favorable n'siills, 88 pert'cnl*, was obtained in 
ca.scis of e(‘llulilis. Ih'sulls W(‘r<‘ unfavorable in cases 
of lhr()m!)oi)hl(l)ilis and brain abse<iss. 

Xu the group rt'sponding most bivorably to ba- 
citracin the eansalivo organisms wt‘r(‘ for the most 
part in the slai)hyloeeal and groups. In 

the 30 percent of eases in wliit li ilie 'esnlls were 
(ni(‘.stional)le or frankly nil, it was eonsiderecl that 
llu^ organisms were for the most part iwsistant to 
baeilraeiu. 

in this study evidene<^ of mild n^nal damage 
(transient albuminuria) was ohs(TV(‘d in most of 
the patients. With sonu^ of llu^ later pn^paralions 
of hacilraein in wliieh llui tlnig was prodiu'eil eom- 
mereially on a larger scales by lIK^ lank meth- 

od’’ Uu^ (‘vid('ne(‘S of nepliroloxieily were gnjutor, 
It is suggesl<‘d lhal if the drug mvx\ systemically 
in its jn-esemt enuUi form, elosii wal(‘h h<^ k(‘pt for 
any evidt'iuu' of nmal damage, and should any sign 
pointing lo such damag(5 occur, In'almeut with ba- 
oilraein should Ixs diseonliiuied. U is hop<‘d lluit 
further purilicalion of baritratdu will t‘liiuinalo the 
i»‘phn3lo.\ic principle without Icsstming its auti- 
!)aelerl:ii action. 

Auroomycin. A ncw anlil)ioHc, anreoinyein hydro- 
chloride, a crystalline material obtaimil from the 
mold Strcplointjccs aurcofacUms, has been studitjd 
extensively during the jjasl year and promis(»s to he 
of great vahui. Aurooinvciii was first descrihe^d by 
Dr, B. M. Duggar, Led(Tlo Laboralori(^s Division, 
American Gyanairiid Gompany. At tlu! present 
time its chief value seems to be that it is eirectivc 
against rick(‘.tlsial diseases, in contrast lo penicillin 
and streptomycin. Besides this, anreoinyein has two 
other grcnit advantages: it is (dIVotivc when admin- 
istered orally, and the develcmmeut of resistance 
to the antibiotic by bacteria during the course of 
treatment is low or absent. 

The rickcLLsial diseases in which anrcomycin has 
been used effectively include. Kooky Mountain 
spotted fever, Q-Fover, typhus, Kitskollsialpox, 
lymphogranuloma venereum, and jisillac-osis (un- 
published data by S. C, Wong and 11. B. Cox), 
Studies of aureomycin therapy of Kooky Mountain 
spotted fever by Koss, ct al., from the Research 
Foundation of Children's Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., and the Department of Preventive Medicine, 
the Johns Hopkins University Seliool of Medicine 
indicate that aureomycin is the most oUeclivo agent 
in the treatment of this disease. 

Its efficacy was found to be supi^rior to that of 
p^uamiiiobonzoic acid which had been the drug 
of choice. Thirteen patients were studied during 
the summer of 1948. The temperatures subsided 
rapidly under aureomycin therapy within an aver- 
age period of 2% days, and striking clinical im- 
provement was observed in all the patients. No 
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toxic eflFects from the drug were noted. (JAMA 
138:1213. 1948.) 

Equally good results have been obtained in a 
few cases of 0-Fever, typhus, and Rickettsialpox 
which have been treated with aureomycin. Wright 
and his co-workers made an intensive study of 
the use of aureomycin in lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum, and concluded that this antibiotic is a spe- 
cific form of therapy for the 'virus” as well as be- 
ing higlily effective against the secondary bacterial 
invaders. Aureomycin was stated to be the treat- 
ment of choice in all cases of lymphogranuloma 
venereum infection widi surgery, wherever me- 
chanical conditions demand it. 

Aureomycin has also been found to be effective 
in certain instances of the clinical syndrome of un- 
determined etiolop^ designated as primary atypical 
pneumonia. While its unique ability to control 
rickettsial diseases appears to be the chief value of 
die drug at the present time, aureomycin has also 
been found to be effective against many coccic and 
bacillary forms. Finland and his co-workers at the 
Boston City Hospital have recently reported the 
use of tins antibiotic in 100 cases of a variety of 
bacterial infections. 

Studies of the sensiti\'i1y of bacteria to aureomy- 
cin show that strains of hemolytic streptococci, 
pneumococci, gonococci, and meningococci were 
almost completely inhibited by aureomycin in very 
small concentrations ( 1 microgram per cubic centi- 
meter or less). Staphylococci and most strains of 
gram-negative bacilli, including typhoid and other 
Salmonella, were inhibited by 25 micrograms per 
cubic centimeter or less. The only really resistant 
strains observed were those of Proteus vulgaris and 
P. pyocyaneus. On a weight basis aureomycin was 
less effective than penicillin against most of the 
coccic organisms, but was about as effective as 
streptomycin against most of the gram-negative 
bacilli. 

Clinical infections studied included gonococcic 
urethritis, pneumococcic pneumonia, meningococ- 
cemia, typhoid fever. Salmonella infections, and 
urinary tract infections. In the cases studied a good 
result was obtained in 64, a doubtful result in 28, 
and in 15 cases the drug was considered to have 
failed. At the present time the indications for 
aureomycin therapy in otlier than rickettsial dis- 
eases would seem to be in infections caused by 
penicillin resistant gram-positive cocci and in in- 
fections caused by the coli-aerogenes group of 
bacteria, including those of the urinary tract and 
peritonitis with or without bacteremia. Aureomycin 
also appears to be the antibiotic of choice in the 
treatment of acute brucellosis. 

At the present time the value of aureomycin 
therapy has not been clearly defined in Salmonella 
infections, including typhoid fe^’er, and it appears 
that penicillin is still the treatment of choice in 
infections caused by gram-positive cocci which 
are not penicillin resistant. 

Aureomycin also appears to be effective in cer- 
tain bacterial and virm-like infections of the eye. 
All the laboratory and clinical studies suggest that 
the toxicity of aureomycin is minimal. For all prac- 
tical piirposes it may be stated that aureomycin is 
not toxic in therapeutic dosage except for produc- 
ing occasional nausea and diarrhea. It is not as yet 
known whether or not there is any aUergy to the 
antibiotic. 

Treatment of Acute Leukemia in Children with Amino- 
pterin. The acute leukemias of childhood are dis- 
eases of unknown origin involving primarily the 
blood-forming organs and the blood. They are 
characterized clinically by enlargement of the 


lymph nodes and of the spleen, usually by a great 
increase in the number of white blood cells in the 
circulating blood and by infiltration of \’arious vis- 
cera with abnormal cells of leukemic origin. The 
disease usually progresses rapidly and terminates 
fatally in a comparatively short period of time. 
None of the methods of treatment employed up 
to this time have been of any significant value. 

In June Farber and his associates at the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center in Boston reported their in- 
teresting experiences with the treatment of a group 
of children with this disease with a folic acid an- 
tagonist, aminopterin. Farber, having previously 
obser\^ed that the injection of folic acid conjugates 
seemed to accelerate the leukemic process, decided 
that the trial of chemicals which were antagonistic 
to folic acid might be justified in this disease. The 
most powerful antagonist to folic acid yet discov- 
ered is aminopterin ( 4-aminopteroyl-glutamic 
acid). 

Of 16 infants and children with acute leukemia 
treated by Farber and his associates with amino- 
pterin, 10 show'ed clinical, hematologic, and path- 
ological evidence of improvement of important 
nature of as long as three months duration at the 
time of their report. Six patients did not respond 
well, and of these four were dead at the time of 
the report. Observations in the group who re- 
sponded showed that aminopterin had a marked 
effect upon the leukemic bone marrow and upon 
the immature cells in the peripheral blood and 
very probably upon leulcemic deposits in the vis- 
cera as well. 

Under treatment with crr.i'^optcrin there was a 
tendency in this group of pu ' -cr the abnormal 
changes in the peripheral blood and in the bone 
marrow to revert to a state much more nearly nor- 
mal. This improvement in the hemotalogic aspect 
of the disease was associated with a corresponding 
improvement in the clinical condition of the pa- 
tients. Some children who were practically mori- 
bund at the beginning of treatment were brought 
back to what seemed to be a clinically normal state 
with ihe aminopterin injections. 

While tliese results are striking, the authors em- 
phasize very strongly that the remissions so far ob- 
tained have been only temporary; and that it is 
impossible to state whether or not ihe substance 
wull be of value for a longer period than that cov- 
ered by their studies. They also emphasize the fact 
that the toxic effects of aminopterin, which may 
include severe stomatitis, may make continued use 
of ihe drug impossible. It should also be stated 
that spontaneous remissions of short dtiration are 
occasionally observed in the course of untreated 
acute leukemia. At any rate the findings of Farber 
and his co-workers is of great interest. 

As they state "no evidence has been mentioned 
in this report that would justify the suggestion of 
the term ‘cure’ of acute leukemia in children. A 
promising direction for further research concerning 
the nature and treatment of acute leukemia in chil- 
dren appears to have been established by the ob- 
servations reported” (Neu> England Journal of 
Medicine 238:787, 1948). 

Use of Human Arterial Grafts in the Treatment of 
Certain Cardiovascular Defects. One of the most in- 
teresting and important surgical reports of the past 
year was that of Gross and his associates, of the 
Harvard Medical School and the Children’s Hospi- 
tal in Boston, on the use of human arterial grafts 
in the treatment of cardiovascular defects. In an 
attempt to devise a technical procedure which 
would help in bridging gaps in the arterial system 
resulting from injury or disease. Gross and his as- 
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sociates studied in dogs die possibility of transfer- 
ring a segment of a large artery from one animal 
to another. Studies of three types were made. 

In the first a segment of the aorta was removed 
from a donor animal and implanted within a few 
hours into a recipient dog. It was found that when 
the aortic segments were kept moist and in a com- 
mon domestic refrigerator for only a few hours 
diere was a very high probability of the survival 
of the graft in the recipient aniiniil. After a period 
of 6 hours only about two-thirds of the grafts sur- 
vived. After 18 liours the vast majority of the dogs 
died from thrombosis in the graft or from rupture 
at the suture line. In the second group the excised 
vessels were rapidly frozen to —72® C., and were 
stored at this temperature for periods varying from 
2 to 35 days before being implantc^d into recipient 
dogs. Of 12 gTfifts of this type only one was at all 
successful, and Gross was led to believe that freez- 
ing would not be a satisfactory metliod for pre- 
serving arterial grafts. 

In the third study the excist^d aorta segnumls 
wore stored in flasks containing an olcclrolyte so- 
lution to which had been add<5d glucose, clog se- 
rum, a buffer, penicillin, slrc'ptoiuycin, and a 
phcsnol-u'cl indicator. Each fla.sk was stored in an 
icebox, ihci Icmiicraturc of which did not range 
beyond l®-4® C. TJic tissue-cultures studies on such 
vessels showed them to bo viable for as long as 
35 to 40 days in most cases. Transfer of the graft 
was carried out in 24 animals with succerssful re- 
sults. In the oldest c.\j>c!rimcnts the grafts were 
known to be carrying blood for periods of as long 
as 10 months. 

With this careful experimental study as a back- 
ground, Gross secured segments of arteries ob- 
tained within a few hours from human beings who 
had died in automobile accidents and stored them 
for use whenever the nc^ed might arise in a human 

atient. At the time of his report 9 such grafts had 

con used to bridge gaps between the aorta and 
the pulniontiry artery in cases of cyanotic heart 
disease, which did not seem suitable for a treat- 
ment by the more commonly employcjd technics of 
Blalock or Potts. 

Two patients in this group died from clauses not 
attributable to any defect in the graft, and in the 
7 survivors tlio grafts wore apparently functioning 
normally and carrying blood for a jK'riod of as long 
as 5 inontbs. Gross also successfully used human 
aortic transplants in the treatment of 3 patients 
with coarctation of the aorta in whom the defect 
produced by Ae excision of the stenotic segment 
was too great to be bridged by an end-to-end 
suture. 

Although none of Gross* patients have been fol- 
lowed for any considerable period of time, the 
early results certainly suggest that diis method of 
transplantation of arteries in man represents an- 
other fundamental advance in die field of cardio- 
vascular surgery, (New England Journal of Mecilt- 
ctne 239:578, 1948.) 

Technical Advances in Surgery. During the past 
year several important technical suggestions have 
been made, especially by a group of younger Amer- 
ican surgeons. Several of these were reported at 
the annual meeting of the Society of University 
Surgeons and deserve brief description. 

Ravitch of Johns Hopkins reported that he had 
employed successfully in man flie ingenious tech- 
nic which he had previously worked out in animals 
by means of which after excision of the entire 
colon, the terminal ileum could be brought dirough 
the preserved anal sphincters and anastomosed to 
the perianal skin. 
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This technic, which permits ablalion of the. colon 
and yet at the same time allows the pr<\stsrvation 
of sphinctcric function, st'cnis to n'prt'scml a great 
advance in the tnuiiiiKnit of pali<‘nls wlio demand 
coleetoiny for non-mali.'Uiant disease. Jt olwiates 
die necessity of a bowel (»])i‘ning t)M the abdomi- 
nal wall, with all tim diflicnllies which such an 
opening involves. Tlu^sci diflicultic's arc* c'spcvially 
great when tlio ilcaun drains on thc‘ skin of the 
abdominal wall. Ravitch has pc'rfomw'cl 5 such pro- 
ccclurGS for chronic nlceralivc* c'olilis and one* for 
familial polypoid adenomatosis of the* colon. There 
have been no deallns, and he*, slaters that lh<* rcrsults 
thus far have been encouraging. (Surgrrt/ 24:170, 
1948.) 

Swenson and Bill of llicj GhiUlrc*n*s Hospital in 
Boston do.scribccl a inert hod of rc*Kc*c*lion of the 
recluin and rectosigmoid with ■. .'lii)': of the 

anal sphincters. Th(*y Ix'lierve* Pi'n Is c !.!!::■ will he 
userful particularly in Hirsthspninifs disc'asc. It is 
their opinion that the' griiut dilatation of tli<* colon 
observenl in this conilition is ehie to spasm of a strg- 
ment of the rectum or rerctosigmoid which produce’s 
a functional obstruction and not, as liael foniu'rly 
bcern thought, to any intrinsic dise’aser of the mus- 
culature or innervation of I Ik* disUmded se’gmcnt of 
ther gill. Their opi’ration lias bcirn ap]jli(*d suc’cess- 
fully in thrcicr childrem. (Surge/*// 24:212, 194S.) 

Longmire and Sanford of Johns Hopkins eltr- 
scribcul an exceedingly inge’uious proe*erdur(j for 
die relief of obslnielion of ther common bile cluet 
in casos in which extensive stricture,* or sear, ucl- 
vauced n(*o-plastic disease, or c’ougcnital atresia 
made direct anastomosis of tlier duct lei the* inUistinc 
inipossiblo. The opc'ration eh’se/ribed by f^onginiro 
and Sanford consists e*s.sential!y of <,*xcision of the 
left lobe of the liver, ulentilie’ation of ilur large in- 
trahopatic duct whie*h normally earric’S bile from 
this lobe, and anastomosis of tills isolated duct to 
a loop of the small bowel, 

They reported that they had employed this pro- 
cedure successfully in one case of re*eurrent ob- 
structiem of the common bile duet clue to acciuircd 
stricture. Also the procedure had heon atU’uipted in 
3 coses of congenital biliary atresia in which pre- 
vious cv]dor:ili(m had sliown eoinplclo absence of 
the ('-JialsciMiic biliary system. Unfortunately in 
these cases the atretic process s(*emtul to bo gen- 
eralized since they wtiro not able to find a duct 
large enough for an anastomosis oven afUir resec- 
tion of the left lobe of the li\'er, (Swrger// 24:264, 
1948.) 

Gross described a two-stage procedure for the 
treatment of large omphaloceles. These are ano- 
malies of deveIoi)uient in winch there is failure of 
closure of the abdominal wall in the region of the 
umbilicus. Through a largo dc!fe(*t at the umbilicus 
there protnidos a thin walled hernial sac which 
contains varying amounts of tlic abdoinirial vis- 
cera. In the past small omphaloceles have ])ec*.n re- 
paired successfully but larger ones containing the 
liver together with other viscera have not been re- 
aired successfully because the undt'velopod ab- 
oincn of the infant has not bec.n large enough to 
contain the viscera which lies in the sac. In the in- 
fants in whom operation has not bi’cu possible 
doadi has usually occurred within a few days due 
to necrosis of the amniotic sac and the develop- 
ment of peritonitis. 

The novelty of Gross* contribution lic*s in the 
fact that ho makes no attempt to replace tl'ic viscera 
in the abdomen but merely covers the sac, by su- 
turing over it the skin which has b<ion widely un- 
dermined, in order to obtain sufifioient Uixity to per- 
mit suture without tension. Interestingly enough in- 
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fants so treated do not develop peritonitis or in- 
testinal obstruction and althou^ their appearance 
is grotesque because of the huge umbilical protru- 
sion, they get along quite well. Gross found that in 
6 months or so there was sufficient growth and de- 
velopment of the abdominal cavity to permit re- 
placement of the viscera without difficulty and re- 
pair of the abdominal wall. Three cases in which 
this technic had been employed successfully were 
reported. (Surgery 24:277, 1948.) 

— ^H. Walton Cochran 

MELLON INSTITUTE. The aim of Mellon Institute is 
the creation of new knowledge by scientific investi- 
gation for the benefit of mankind, in accordance 
with the institution's definite fellowship system. 
According to this procedure the researches are re- 
stricted to major problems of the pure and applied 
sciences and particularly chemistry — ^problems that 
require protracted periods of time for solution by 
specialists. The Institute was founded by Andrew 
W. Mellon and Richard B. Mellon in 1913 and is 
located at 4400 FiFth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. It is a non-profit institution. Director, 
Edward R. Weidlein; Assistant Directors, E. Ward 
Tillotson, William A. Hamor, George D. Beal, 
Harry S. Coleman, L. H, Cretcher, G. H. Young. 

The industrial research of the Institute is organ- 
ized on a contract basis, the problem being set by 
a person, firm, or association interested in its solu- 
tion, die scientific worker being foimd and engaged 
by the Institute, and an industrial fellowship being 
assigned for a period of at least a year. Each holder 
of an industrial fellowship is given broad facilities 
for accomplishing the research entrusted to him 
and all results belong exclusively to the donor of 
the fellowship. Only one investigation is conducted 
on a specific subject at any one time and hence 
there is no duplication of the research activities of 
the fellowships in operation. At present there are 
75 of these industrial fellowships, which employ 
490 scientists and engineers. Tne projects range 
from ferrous metallurgy and refractories to novel 
pharmaceuticals or medicinal agents, synthetic rub- 
ber, new plastics and textiles, and improvements 
in foods and other essential commodities. All the 
work during wartime related to urgent military 
problems. The Institute's department of research 
in pure chemistry is concentrating on the synthesis 
of new chemotherapeutic agents. There is also a 
strong department of research in chemical physics. 

MENNONITES. A religious group founded in Switzer- 
land in 1525 in protest against ecclesiastical rule 
and rigid liturgy. In the United States the Men- 
nonites began arriving in 1683 and settled in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., ultimately dividing into 16 bodies. 

Mennonite Church. This is the largest group of 
Mennonites in the U.S., having a total membership 
of 54,729. The 420 churches are served by 1,050 
ordained men. A total of 1,880 students is enrolled 
in 3 church colleges, and 71,650 persons are en- 
rolled in Simday or Bible schools. The church 
maintains 16 institutions for care of the aged, or- 
phans, and the sick. 

MERCURY. Domestic production of mercury con- 
tinued on a decline that began in the latter part of 
the war. Production in the first nine months of 
1948 was only 12,050 flasks (76 lb. each), about 
half 1947 production, 23,244 flasks. At year end, 
three mines, two in Cahfomia and one in Oregon, 
accounted for 96 percent of production. Increasing 
consumption, 35,100 flasks in the nine month pe- 
riod, compared with 85,581 flasks in 1947, was 


served by a higher volume of imports. These in- 
creased to 32,596 flasks in nine months, compared 
with 10,228 flasks in 1947. 

Domestic mines have been gradually forced out 
of production by the low price set by Mercurio- 
Europeo, the Spanish-Italian cartel, which estab- 
lished a price of $56 a flask, Mediterranean ports. 
U.S. duty is $19 for the metal plus 25 cents for 
the flask. Ocean freight and insurance cost about 
$3. In December, 1948, the cartel raised its price 
$14 a flask, bringing the New York price to a 
range of $90 to $92. — ^John Anthony 

METEOROLOGY. January-April. The first four 
months of 1948 were characterized by periods of 
above normal tcu'perr.turc ’punctuated by several 
severe cold wa-.t-*:. 'J warm weather pre- 
vailed throughout the count^ in the first half of 
Janu^. This was brought to an end east of the 
Rockies by outbreaks of cold polar air on the 15th- 
16th and again on the 18th, which brought below- 
freezing temperatures to all southern areas except 
extreme southern Texas and Florida. The lowest 
temperatures of tlie winter were recorded in the 
Lake region, and snow, measuring a foot in depth 
in portions of Mississippi and Tennessee, covered 
much of the South. Severe cold continued in sec- 
tions east of the Rockies through the remainder of 
January and the first half of February. 

However, warm weather continued in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific States until the closing week of 
January, resulting in the warmest January of rec- 
ord in many portions of that area. During the last 
week of January and the first half of February low 
temperatures prevailed in the Far West as well as 
in me eastern portions of the country. Vegetable 
and citrus crops in southern Arizona and California 
were damaged by frosts. On the 12th of February 
sub-zero temperatures were recorded in evety 
western State. Generally mild weather occurred in 
the latter half of February. The early days of 
March brought two rapidly moving cold air masses 
whidi spread over practically the entire country. 

New low temperature records were set in the 
Middle West, Arizona, and New Mexico. Freezing 
temperatures were recorded in Brownsville, Tex., 
and snow fell in the Rio Grande Valley. A sharp 
rise in temperature followed this cold wave east of 
the Rockies. The remainder of the month was 
marked by changeable conditions although tem- 
peratures generally averaged above normal. The 
month of April was notable for above average tem- 
peratures which prevailed over the entire country 
with the exception of the Northwest, New England, 
and the Middle Atlantic States. However, during 
the first week damaging frosts occurred in die Mid- 
dle West and southern Mountain States, and freez- 
ing temperatures were recorded along the Atlantic 
Coast as far south as Virginia. 

Precipitation in January was above normal in 
Florida and along the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts, 
and near normal to deficient in all other areas. 
Drought conditions and high temperatures in Ne- 
vada, southern California, and western Arizona re- 
sulted in a much below normal mountain snow- 
pack. Heavy snows fell in the Ohio Valley and in 
New England. In February precipitation, much of 
which occurred as snow, was above normal over a 
considerable area of the country except for the At- 
lantic Coastal States. 

March was characterized by light, though wide- 
spread, rainfall over most sections except the South- 
east and central Gulf States where large excesses 
were accumulated. In April the heaviest precipita- 
tion occurred east of the Mississippi River, while 
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dry, windy weather caused dust storms in tlic 
Southwest and in the Great Plains. General above 
normal precipitation in California much improved 
the outlook for the water supply. 

Flooding was reported on several streams in the 
Ohio Valley in January. A number of damaging 
floods occurred in Marcli causing over a million 
dollars* worth of damage in southern Michigan arid 
driving hundreds of families from their homes in 
the vicinity of Wilkes Barro, Pa. The Ohio River 
and many of its tributaries overflowed during 
April, and there was also some flooding in Missis- 
sippi and northern Florida. The rapid molting of a 
heavy snow cover caused lire Red River in the 
Nortfi to reach the highest stage reported in many 
years. 

There were a number of sc\’cre storms in the 
early months of 1948. The flrst to strike in January 
caused much damage from sevens i(!ing and high 
winds in the Middle West; Imuight iTaflie-haltiug 
snow to x)ortions of Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin; 
gave heavy rains over the Ohio Valley; and n^sulted 
in Ihimdcrslorms and toniudocs ixi sovortil mitl- 
wostem and soullujrn States. Total losses from 
this storm were tremendous; damage resulting 
from high winds and i(‘ing in Illinois alone wore be- 
lieved to approach $o,00(),()0(). 

Severe winter weather east of the Ro(*ki(!S dur- 
ing the latter part of the inontli, attended by bliz- 
zards, heavy snows, unci low lemi)tT;ilures, caused 
much human sulforing, in<‘luding u large numbt^r 
of injuries and sevcmil d<’allis. Monetary losscts 
were very high, approaching $20 niillion in the 
Stiite of Arkansas as a result of frcK'zing and thaw- 
ing damage to roads, and icc'. damage lo forests and 
iilililies. In Fc4)ruury glaze and ie<) storms wcto 
numerous but caused only minor dmnugo. An un- 
usually heavy snowstorm occurred in Orc'gon on 
the Sth and 6lh wh<m a total of IG inches of snow 
foil in 20 hours at The Dulles. 

March was notable for a numl)er of destructive 
tornadoes. On the lOth a storm which moved from 
the central Great Plains to the Lake region was 
marked by no fewer than a score of tornadoes; th<‘ 
most severe occurred at Bunker Hill, III., and vicin- 
ity, killing 24 persons, injuring 295, and causing 
about $3 million daxnage. Pligh winds with gusts 
up to 100 m.p.h. caused an cjstinmted $4 million 
damages in Indiana, many millions in Ohio, and 
about $750,000 in New York. Total tornado and 
wind damage resulting from ibis storm probably 
exceeded $10 million. On the 20lh a tornado stnick 
at Will Rogers and Tinker Air Fields near Okla- 
homa City, Okla., causing over $10 million damage, 
and in less than a week a second tornado struck 
Tinker Field resulting in damages cxceGcling $G 
million. 

Another storm accompanied by tornadoes, hail, 
sleet, freezing rain, and heavy snows occurred in 
the North Central States on the 26th and 27th. As 
a result, total March storm damage was unusually 
high, $30 to $40 million, with tornado damage 
alone exceeding $28 million. The most dcstnictivc 
storms in April occurred in California and Arkansas. 
In a portion of die San Joaquin Valley wind, dust 
and rain caused $8 million in damage to crops and 
$2 million to property. A hailstorm, with some hail- 
stones of 3^4 inches in diameter reported, caused 
more than a million dollars’ worth of damage in 
Union, Ouachita, Callioim, and Bradley counties 
in Arkansas. 

May^AuQust. Temperature fluctuations during the 
second period of the year were rather marked. The 
weather in May was cool and damp in the Pacific 
and Mountain States and in the Northeast The 


abundant moisture was favorable for agriculture in 
the Pacific Stabis but d(4ay(ul planting in New 
England, and was dotrinuuUal to cTops and live- 
stock in Idaho and W(*st<*rn Montana. Although 
temperatures averagt'd l)^^low normal in the cen- 
tral regions of the country, the lalitT half of the 
month was warm and sunny. Sonic r<‘cord max- 
imum tmporalurcs wore? rcconh'd in North Da- 
kota and Wyoming and along the middle Atlantic 
Coast. 

The mild weather c.ontimn*(l into ihi' first half 
of June except in New England vvlu'n* tempera- 
tures were below normal. During the lalh'r half 
below normal Icmporaliires pn^vailcd ovtT the 
country exci'pl for tlui I’acilic (.loast, lh<^ South, and 
Southeast. Soim^ frost dainagii was reported from 
iiorth-c(*ntral Wisconsin on (Ik* I5lli, and a min- 
imum of 32“ F. was r(‘cord<‘il at Phillipslmrg, Pa., 
on Iht^ 17th. July’s li'inpcralurcs vv(‘r(’ V('ry (Jose to 
normal ovc^r most ar(‘as of the comilry with the ex- 
et'plion of llu! Northwest whcr<^ snow and frost oc- 
eiirrcd at high (Jinatioiis in Utah and sontheastern 
Idaho on the 27th and 2f)lh, and llu' second lowest 
July tomp(‘ralur(J of record for Moulaua was re- 
ported at W(^sl Ycllowslom^ on the ISth. 

In August Icmpcratnrcs conlimit^d below normal 
in the Paeific Slal(‘s, hut ila* most onlstandiug fea- 
ture of the month’s wealluT W'as tiie lu*al wave 
which spr{‘.ad over the I.ake ri'gion and llu* North- 
east during the last dt‘(‘ade of llie month. Max- 
imum li‘mpoialm(‘ r(*eords w(T(‘ (‘slablished for Au- 
gust at New York, N.Y. with 103“ 1^; buifalo, N.Y. 
witli 99" F.; and Naulnek(‘t, Mass, with 05" F. A 
maximum lempcralnre of 107" V, at Malh(»r, Wis., 
cqualerl the Stale recuird. 

Procipilallon was lauivy in many s(*(’tions of the 
country in May, and mmsuallv lu^avy in Wasliing- 
ton, Oldahoma, Maryland, and DtJuwan^ This was 
rated llie w(‘ll<‘sl May of nrord in Washinglon and 
Delaware, and tlic second wettest in MaryLind. 
Most i>r(K;ipiUiti(;n whicjli oc‘Curr(‘cl in June was of 
the tlmnderstonu type* with mucJi local variation. 
E.xceeclingly heavy rains fell in NcJiraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, but Ix'low normal amounts w'cro 
recorded in llu^ South, New liinghnid, through the 
lower Ohio Valley and much of llu* Liuke region, 
in norllierri North Dakota, and along the (7oast of 
Washinglon and etmlral California, U(‘avy rains 
partially relit wed an acute drought in scmth(*astcrn 
Louisiana, and h^sser droughts in Minnesota and 
Illinois. 

Again in July unusually laaiNy rain oetairrcsd in 
Kansas, and above normal totals wort*, aetmmulalcid 
in tlie Northwt^sl, the Ohio Valley, llu^ Appalachi- 
ans, and the extreme Southtiast. laght to tixtremely 
light prcciiJilation was rcporltxl from the other 
sections of the counlTy. August again bestowed ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall on Kansas, and aliovo normal 
fiULs were reported from the Great Plains, the 
northern Rocky Mountain States, and the Pacific 
States. East of llic Mississippi and in most areas of 
the Soutlrwcst the monthly totals were below av- 
erage. 

Serious floods made spc^ctacnlar news all during 
this period. In May a cliwastating flood resulting 
fn'im heavy rains and melting snows on the upper 
reaches of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
and along most major streams in norlbi^rn Idaho 
and western Montana, took an nndcil‘(Tnuned num- 
ber of lives. Tliousands of homes and thousands of 
acres of crops were destroyed and tremendous dam- 
age done to other property. Preliminary estimates 
show $3 million in damages in western Montana, 
over $7 million in northern Idaho, and approx- 
imately $21.5 million near Portland, Ore. In Juno, 
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Nebraska reported more than $4 million loss in 
flood damage. Torrential rains occurring during 
the period 20-24 of June resulted in destructive 
floods in various parts of Oklahoma. Several lives 
were lost, and estimated damages exceeded $4 mil- 
lion. 

The Columbia River remained at high stages 
during the first part of June taking additional lives 
and causing property damage of many millions of 
dollars. Estimates of total property damage from 
this flood place the losses at more than $100 mil- 
lion. Several hundred thousand dollars additional 
damage was suffered in northern Idaho and west- 
ern Montana. As a result of the unusually heavy 
rains in Kansas in July most of the rivers in the 
State overflowed, some reaching record-breaking 
stages. Losses of more than $13 million were suf- 
fered, more than half to growing crops. More than 
10 inches of rain fell in 3 hours over a considera- 
ble area along the Hocking River in Ohio on the 
22nd; resulting flood loss was estimated at about 
$2 million. Again in August floods which caused 
nearly a million dollars' worth of damage occurred 
in southern and western Kansas. Northern Arizona 
experienced flash floods which caused some dam- 
age. 

Several storms which occurred during May left 
total losses of at least $15 million; tornado damage 
alone amounted to $5.5 million. June was notable 
for an unusual number of destructive storms, but 
relatively few lives were lost. On the 10th a rain 
and hailstorm in Douglas County, Wash., caused $2 
million damage. Some $4.5 million worth of damage 
was done by hail and wind in Cheyenne County, 
Kans., on the 13th, and on the 15th wind, hail, and 
lightning in three Kansas counties caused an addi- 
tional $2,175,000 damage. Total storm losses in 
Nebraska for tlie month of June exceeded $7.5 mil- 
lion, and for the country as a whole tornado dam- 
age alone amounted to over $3.5 million. Storm 
losses during July were lower than usual, for July 
storms, though numerous, were rarely severe. Hail 
caused a million dollars in damages in Colorado 
on the 15th, and losses of $250,000 were sustained 
at Nashville from thunderstorms on the 22nd, and 
in Iowa from a tornado on the 29th. Damage from 
hail was very high in August. Montana suffered an 
estimated $7.5 million in damages from several 
hailstorms, an'd in portions of northern Illinois on 
the 17th a number of hailstorms occurred, each 
causing damage of a million dollars or more. 

September-December. In the last third of the year 
temperatures showed a wide variability. Septem- 
ber's average temperatures were generally above 
normal especially in the North Central region 
where, during the second and third weeks, depar- 
tures averaged as high as 15® F. above normal. Un- 
usually cold weather occurred in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States in the first week of 
September and again in the third week. From the 
15th to the 17th, killing frosts occurred in the St. 
Lawrence River Valley and Adirondack region of 
New York and at higher elevations in New Eng- 
land. Generally warm weather prevailed west of 
the Rockies during most of the month, but in the 
last week an influx of cool Pacific air brought tem- 
perature averages to below normal and killing 
frosts occurred on the 24-25th at higher elevations 
in the Rocky Moxmtain region. Frosts also occurred 
in the northeast. 

This period of cool .weather carried over into the 
first two weeks of October. Killing frosts were gen- 
eral in most northern regions during the second 
week, and also caused some damage to vegetation 
in portions of Arizona and New Mexico. From the 


16th to the 19th freezing temperatures in middle 
portions of the country reached as far south as 
northern Louisiana and Mississippi, resulting in one 
of the earliest killing frosts on record in those 
States. 

In November temperatures in the eastern parts 
of the country and extreme north central areas 
were considerably above normal, with departures 
in the Lake region and northeastern States averag- 
ing about 8* F. above normal. Snow began to ac- 
cumulate in the Rockies, and in the Far West cold 
Polar air masses accompanied by snow and wind 
brought subzero temperatmes to northern and cen- 
tral portions of the region, and occasionally frost 
and freezing to vegetable and citrus areas of the 
extreme south. Near the end of the month frost oc- 
curred in the Rio Grande Valley in Texas as far 
south as Brownsville, and a low of 25° F. was re- 
corded at Eagle Pass. A severe snow storm occurred 
in the Centrm Great Plains during the period 17th 
to 20th but temperatures remained just below freez- 
ing. 

The cold weather was persistent in the Far West 
during December. Unusually mild weather pre- 
vailed in the East with the exception of Florida 
where a departure of 6° F. below^ normal -was re- 
corded. Extreme southern Texas and extreme north- 
ern Maine also showed minus departures. Although 
temperatures in the middle portions of the country 
averaged near normal, they showed much fluctua- 
tion, plus departures in Montana ranging from 6° 
to 9° F. Fairmont, Minn., reported a record-break- 
ing high temperature of 66° F. on the Srd. 

Precipitation in September was generally light 
except in scattered areas in the East and North- 
west, and in the central Gulf area. Extreme south- 
ern portions of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama all received twice the normal amount of 
rain. October was very dry. Only Oregon, Arizona, 
Florida, and Virginia reported above-normal rain- 
fall; Montana received only 17 percent of normal 
amount. Precipitation was above normal in No- 
vember in the Mississippi Valley, Washington, 
western Montana, and the centrm Rockies, and 
eastern portions of the country except Florida. 
Heavy rains occurred from Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana to the Atlantic Coast, especially during the 
latter part of the month. Montgomery, Ala., re- 
corded more than 8 inches of rain in 24 hours, and 
the State average precipitation was 459 percent of 
normal. The southwestern portion of the country 
was exceptionally dry, Arizona received only 2 per- 
cent of me November rainfall, and many stations 
in that State and in southern California received no 
measurable amounts. December precipitation was 
above normal in Atlantic Coastal States from New 
Jersey to South Carolina, the Ohio Valley, portions 
of the Middle West and the Mountain States, and 
in scattered areas of New England and along the 
Pacific Coast. Most of this precipitation occurred 
in the form of snow except in the southeastern 
States. Tallahassee, Fla., and nearby stations re- 
ported heavy rainfall on the 9th, with 24-hour 
amounts exceeding 4 inches. 

_ Three hurricanes affected the mainland of the 
United States during September. The first skirted 
the Atlantic Coast, resulting in heavy rains from 
Florida to North Carolina. The second moved in- 
land from the Gulf of Mexico over southeastern 
Louisiana on the 4th, and held a northerly course 
through western Mississippi and Tennessee into 
southern Illinois where it dissipated on the 6th. 
Heavy rains occurred along its path in southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and total damage was 
estimated at $900,000. There was no bss of life. 
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On the 22iid a severe hurricane accompauiod by 
heavy rain and winds of more tlian one hundred 
miles per hour moved across soiitlioru Florida. 
Three people were killed and 45 lios])iijdi/ed. (k)n- 
siderable flooding occurred in the Lake Okcecliobec 
region where 10 to 11 inches of rain fell at some 
stations. Crop damage was considcirablc. Total 
damage from diis hurricane was estimated at $6,- 
500,000. On the 5th of October southern Florida 
was again struck by a htirricanc, the center ()f 
which passed over Miami. There wore no fatalities 
but damage was estimated at $5,500,000. 

Losses from other storms were unusually low in 
October. The two most damaging storms wore a 
tornado in Florida on the 5th — a side issue of the 
hurrican(3 — which caused $100,000 in damages, 
and a wind and hail storm in Texas on the 31st 
resulting in $180,500 worth of damage. Total losses 
for the montli from local stonns amounted to less 
tlian $500,000. There were no serious floods. Dur- 
ing the first week of Novcmljor, several windy days 
in the Great Plains and Far West caused some 
damage along the northern Ore.goii coast on the 
3rd, local damage to California citrus crops on thc^ 
4tli, and sevcire dust storms in western Oklahoma 
on die 7th. One of the most sc‘V(^re <‘arly s<*ason 
snow storms of record in llie cH'ulral Cheat Plains 
occurred on the 17th-20lh. In Kansas and otMilral 
and northeastern N(‘l)raska, whenj *1 to 20 iiu'lu^s 
of snow fell, gale forec winds S()in<‘linies reaching 
speeds of 70 m.p.h. piled up drifts 20 f(‘t^l d('ep. 
Railroads and highways wcire hlockcsd, motorists 
slnmdcd, and communications disrupted. Many 
communities wore complcitcdy isolalcnl, and lioavy 
losses of livestock were suffered. Snow in huge 
drifts also covered parts of eastern Ck)lorado, south- 
eastern Soutli Dakota, northw<\sieru Iowa, and ex- 
treme southwestern Minnesota. In eastern Colorado 
the high winds caused additional daniag<t to .small 
grains by moving soil. At least 0 lives wore lost in 
this storm and millions of dollars of damage in- 
curred. Destructive tornadoes hit Mississippi on the 
Stli and again on the 18lh. Nino peoi>lc were killed 
and more than 60 injured; damage amounted to 
$700,000. In all, more than $2,500,000 in danuigcjs 
were suffered througliout the country in Novcmtior 
in addition to the damage from the severe snow 
descriliod above. 

During the period Dcccmbc'r 3rd-6th a storm 
which moved northeastward from southern Cali- 
fornia developed great intensity over the Great 
Plains and the Lake region. Strong winds and 
heavy snows in the control Rockicis gave Salt Lake 
City a record December fall of 11 inches on the 
4th. The strong soutlierly winds preceding this 
storm caused numerous dust storms in the central 
and lower Great Plains. During the second week 
the northern Cascade and Rocky Mountains re- 
ceived heavy falls of snow. Stampede, Washington, 
reported a total of 53 inches for die week. In the 
mountains of California lieavy amounts of snow 
which fell during the third week of December im- 
proved the prospects for irrigation water for the 
summer of 1949. A general snowstorm in the 
Northeast brought more than 19 inches of snow to 
New York City, the third greatest fall of record. 
In the southeastern States heavy rains which fell 
during the latter part of November caused severe 
floomng in Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Georgia, 
with streams overflowing in coastal regions from 
Mississippi through Vir^nia in the first week of 
December. Heavy rainfall in Oregon during the 
second week caused moderate overflow along the 
Willamette River. 

Weather conditions were generally favorable 


for agrieultiire during the last period of the ye 
Most crop.s and liv(\stoek in llu^ eastern jiarls of \ 
country wort^ in salisfactory c'ondilion, Iml o 
wealluT liad caused some shrinkage of li\'(!slo(‘k 
the West and some damage to citrus. At the end 
the year small grains W(*re well proU^elcvl by sn 
cover in the West, although ll»o NorllK‘ast a 
much of the Lake region were unusually hare 
this time of year. — F. W. Ib*:r<;nni.i>K.ui''Kr 

METHODIST CHURCH, The. hi the som<‘\vluil comp 
organization of tlie iWi million humiiIxts of Moll 
(list clmivlies throughout the world about tlirt'O < 
of every four belong to that braneii eenlering 
the United Stal(\s and known as “'I’Ik* Mc^iIkh 
C 3uirch.” It was formed by the rinmion in 1939 
three bodi(iS, all sleinniing from llu* M(‘1 !kk 
F liiscopal (ilmreli, orgaiiiz(xI in 1784 in Raltimi 
under llui li*:id(‘rship of (‘inissarics of John W<\sl 
of London, IouikUt of the inov(*ment. Division 
one eas(', o\'(irk*i'' and IIh‘ (‘ piseopa 

rcsnllod in I^V^ ii: tn.- Meiluxlisl Frol(,*,sti 
Church. 'I’hc oilier, ov<‘r slavery, produeed ■ 
Methodist Fpiseopal C]lmr('h, South, in l*S44. 

These clmrelu's, in merging a (le(‘a{h‘ ago, vd 
billed to form America’s largest Froleslant h( 
with a domestic membership, inehuling prc'pa 
lory memlx'rs (592,675) of 9,243,737 and an a(l 
lioual 875,000 ov(‘rs(«is im‘ml*iTship in the (‘Imn 
es (jf mission lands. Also, (‘los<‘ly allilialed an? 
aulonomons M(‘lhodist ehureh<‘s of Rra/.il, Jap 
Korea, and Mtwico, loluling 11 (>,000. 

There are, how(?vcr» in the Unil<‘d Stales ol! 
independent Metliodist lH)di(5S, lolaling I,9{)0,( 
imunbtjrs. 'I’Ik? major ones ar<‘ llie. Afriean Me 
odist ]''pis(*opa! Chunjh (868,755), the Afru 
Methodist Kpiseoi>al '/ion (Jluireh (489,244), ii 
the Colored Methodist Kpisc’opsd Clmn4> (38l,0( 

Tlie i)ar<*nt‘ body of Melliodism, th<‘ M<*llu)c 
CHiureh in Great Rrilain, nnmhering 900,000 i 
fosbired the organization of ol!u‘r imh^peucl 
bodies in South Africa, Australasia, and Ni‘W Z 
laud. Since the word Methodist in llu? Uni 
Slates most frc<inenlly is us(?d in n4er<*iiee to “1 
Methodist Chunb,” clescrilied aho\'(?, from I 
point the facts and figun'S following ixTlain to t 
body. 

Being a (piadrcinnial y(‘ar, .1948 records tlu? ■ 
nomination's CJencral C5onfi?n*nc?e held in Bos 
in Aiiril, the supreme law ami policy making ; 
thority. The episcopal address of the 63 bishc 
cifcctive and retired, revi<iw<‘d accomplish rnents 
the past four years, notably tluj succ(?ssfiil “(’rtisi 
for Christ/' apiiraiscd the *'stat(s of the clmn 
and pointed tlie direction for future moveiiu 
The 754 delegates, half of th(‘m laym<*n, com 
cred 1,511 proposals for legislation. Th(?ir <?nf 
ments, as usual, resulted in a now book of Dis 
pline. 

Primary action of tlie Conference was thcj laun 
ing of a fonr-y(‘ar program, “the Advance 
Christ and 1 1 is fJInireli." Bishop W. C. Martin 
Dallas, Tex., is Chairman and Dr. K. Harold M( 
the Executive Director, with head<inartors in C 
cago. The movement calls for a teaching c 
preaching endeavor to deepen understanding i 
commitment to “Our Faith, Our Church, Our M 
istry, and Our Mission." Study of the World C'o' 
cil of Churches is first on the syllabus, to he j 
lowed by pr(»aL'Iiing missions of several months 
each cmptiasis. lilxpressional aspects of the i 
vance will be a 33 i)ercont increase hi benevol 
giving, to meet rising costs, plus heavy und(*rw 
ing by persons and groups of specific mission 
projects, home and foreign, and overseas rel 
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New Bishops. Changes in the episcopacy, earlier 
made by tliv. General Conference, since unification 
follow a “home rule” principle. In the United 
States they are now effected by the six Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences, and abroad by Central Confer- 
ences, which meet quadrennially following the 
General Conference. 

Bishops retiring were H. Lester Smith, Colmn- 
bus, O.; Titus Lowe, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ray- 
mond J. Wade, Detroit, Mich.; Edwin F. Lee, (de- 
ceased) Singapore; Wilbur E. Hammaker, Denver, 
Colo.; Charles C. Selecman, Dallas, Tex.; James H. 
Straughn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lewis O. Hartman, 
Boston, Mass.; and D. D. Alejandro, Manila, P.I. 

Two new episcopal areas were added to the 33 
into which the United States had been divided for 
administrative purposes, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fourteen new bishops were 
chosen, consecrated, and assigned, as follows: John 
Wesley Lord, Boston; Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh; 
Marvin A. Franklin, Jackson, Miss.; Roy H. Short, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; John W. E. Bowen, Atlantic 
Coast Area, Atlanta; Marshall R. Reed, Detroit; 
Richard C. Raines, Indianapolis; Hazen G. Werner, 
Columbus, O.; H. Clifford Northcott, Madison, 
Wis.; Dana Dawson, Topeka, Kan.; Glenn R. Phil- 
Kps, Denver; Donald H. Tippett, San Francisco; 
Gerald H. Kennedy, Portland, Ore. The Philippine 
Central Conference chose Jose L. Valencia to suc- 
ceed Bishop Alejandro. 

Other New Leaders. Other notable changes in 
leadership include: Mrs. F. G. Brooks, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, succeeding Mrs. J. D. Bragg, St. Louis, Mo., 
as president of 3ie Woman s Division of Christian 
Sendee (1,455,086 members). Chilton G. Bennett, 
Chicago, succeeding Dr. George L. Morelock, as 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Lay Activities; 
Dr. John O. Gross, succeeding Dr. H, W. McPher- 
son as Executive Secretary, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, NashviUe, Tenn.; Dr. Eugene L. 
Smith to succeed Dr. Ralph E. Diffendoifer as 
Executive Secretary of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York, effective Aug. 1, 1949; Bishop 
Titus Lowe, succeeding Bishop Herbert Welch as 
executive of Methodist Committee on Overseas Re- 
lief; Dr. J. Manning Potts, succeeding Dr. Roy H. 
Short as editor of Upper Room, 

The Methodist Publishing House, operating in 
three manufacturing and 14 distribution centers, 
reported its largest gross receipts in its 159 years, 
$11,232,564, and appropriated $400,000, of the 
produce of the year, following long custom, to re- 
tired preachers* funds. Construction of the first two 
units of a $3 million plant expansion was ordered. 
Dr. Fred D. Stone, one of two publishing agents, 
retired and was succeeded by Dr, Roy L. Smith, 
Chicago. Dr. T. Otto Nall was made acting editor 
of The Christian Advocate (Chicago), official week- 
ly, and tihe Rev. Prince A. Taylor was elected editor 
of Th^ Central Christian Advocate (New Orleans), 
which serves the denominations 340,000 Negro 
members. 

Activities. Autumn saw large Methodist participa- 
tion in an inter-church missionary conference in 
Columbus, O., followed by 36 regional conferences 
which gave a new impetus to missions. In addition 
to routine assignments, 23 men and 28 women 
were recruited, given six weeks* briefing, and dis- 
patched to Japan and Korea to teach English. A 
Ian of systematic visitation of mission fields by the 
ishops, approved by tire General Conference, was 
put into immediate operation. Currently there are 
1,275 Methodist missionaries working in 49 coun- 
tries under the supervision of 16 overseas bishops. 

Endowments of the 125 educational institutions 


related to the denomination, inrludm.g 9 universi- 
ties and 69 colleges, are now •■.villic'.. a sum 
52 percent above the 1940 : r'.. !■' ll-c same 

period 100 new biiildings ha\ e been erected. Dur- 
ing this year 134 students from abroad are being 
supportea from a million dollar appropriation for 
this purpose from the $27 million fund raised for 
reliti f.nci reconsu-jction. 

Summer institutes, camps, and assemblies for 
training and service were held in 700 centers. 
Nearly 500 picked collegians and adult ^counselors, 
coached and organized into "Caravan” teams of 
five, spent the summer in unremunerated service 
to 1,827 churches. Church school extension service 
pro\ided formal training for 100 young women 
who had \’olunteered for a year's service in rural 
areas on a subsistence basis. Special effort during 
the quadrennium to offset declining church (Sun- 
day) school attendance stopped the slump and reg- 
istered advances of 12 percent in enrollment, 14 
percent in attendance. Related to The Methodist 
Church are 228 hospitals, homes, and other philan- 
thropic institutions. 

Correlation of audio and visual activities of sev- 
eral church agencies has been effected in the or- 
ganization of the Radio and Film Commission of 
The Methodist Church. A Survey Commission, 
named by the General Conference, will study the 
administrative organization of the church. Another 
commission has engaged an executive to devote 
himself to recruitment and guidance of youth in- 
terested in preparing for Christian life service. 

Statistics. Latest figures show 40,397 preaching 
places in llie United States divided into 21,603 
pastoral charges. There are 37,458 church schools 
wiih an enroUment of 5,343,446 and an average at- 
tendance of 2,770,234. Churches and parsonages 
have a total valuation of $996,057,805 against 
which there are debts of $23,564,184. During the 
past year $60 million was paid for building, im- 
provements, and debt reduction. An over-all figure 
for all Methodist property held locally and by 
Methodist agencies is $1,475,530,795. The Metlio- 
dist Church raised for all purposes dmring its last 
reported year $196,435,168, an advance of $38,- 
296,711 over the preceding year. The Woman's 
Societies of Christian Service, organized in 27,478 
parishes, raised $5,630,252 for their educational, 
missionary, and philanthropic work, in addition to 
having contributed more than $10 million to their 
local church programs. 

The Methodist Church operates without a single 
central headquarters. Between General Confer- 
ences the Council of Bishops ^ves general guid- 
ance in some aspects of church fife, and the admin- 
istrative boards and agencies in others. Bishop 
James C. Baker, Los Angeles, is the 1948-49 Presi- 
dent of the Council. New York ( 150 Fifth Ave. ) 
is home of the Board of Missions, including the 
Woman's Division. Chicago (740 Rush St.) has 
World Service, World Peace Commission, Board of 
Lay Activities, Board of Pensions, and Publishing 
offices. Nashvflle, Tenn. (810 Broadway) is home 
of the Board of Education and additional Publish- 
ing activities and of the Board of Evangelism (1908 
Grand Ave.). The Board of Temperance is at 100 
Maryland Ave. N.E., Washington, D.C. Other 
branches of administrative agencies are in St. 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. — ^Ralph Stoody 

MEXICO. A republic of North America. The coun- 
try is largely a high plateau, bordered by cordil- 
leras and volcanic peaks. Coastal lowlands mark 
the maritime margins of the plateau. Mexico has 
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two i)emnsulas, Yucatdn and Lower California, 
Winters as a rule are dry. In the north, lomp<^^a- 
tures ranee from cool in the plateaus to hot in the 
desert. The southeast is tropical, especially Yuea- 
tdn. 

Area and Population. Area, 759,258 S(iniirc miles. 
Population, 23,425,000 (1947), of which mestizos 
make up more than 50 percent, Indians 29 i)erc<.>nt 
and the rest arc persons of European descent. Prin- 
cipal cities: Mexico (capital), Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Monterrey, M6rida, and Tamiuco. 

Education and Religion. The constilulion pluaran- 
tees freedom of worship, although it estahlishcs 
restrictions with regard to the religious cc^remouios, 
which must he confined to chnrch('S, temples, and 
homes. Roman Catholicism is prc^doininant. Span- 
ish is the official language, but nuniorotis Indian 
languages are spoken in the rural arenas. 1’he most 
recent statistics indic*atcd lhat about (50 percent 
of the adult populalion was lilerate, and that the 
mimber of i^rimary schools of all kinds oxencsled 
24,000, with an c*nrolhnenl of 2,154,308. Of tlu'se 
schools, according to President Aleiniln's report to 
Congress of Sept. 1, 1947, 12,419 wt'U' Federal 
primary schools, instructing 935,000 pupils. luler- 
mediate odueation is oflenid by about 400 seliools, 
with an approximate total registration of 04,000, 
not including nonnal and vocational institutions. 
There are 18 important univiTsilics in Mt^xico. 'flie 
literacy campaigri in iIk^ rural anuis, nn<l<T tlu* Cul- 
tural Missions, made substantial progress in 1948. 
In 1947, th<T<i were (5(5 missions operating through- 
out the country. 

Production. The nation's <'eononiy is based on 
agriculture and mining, but rapid progress toward 
industrialization has be<ui nlad<^ in r<jc<'nt years. 
1947 was a good year For agriculture'; i^roduolion 
of corn, the staph', food, was over two million nu'.l- 
ric tons. In spite of lluil, M<?xic() imported 376,000 
pesos of corn (peso = $U.S. ().1453; Oee. 2, 1948), 
Wheat loroduction was 450,000 metric tons. Pro- 
duction forecasts, for 1948, of th<^ basic agri(‘u1- 
tural items were (in niolric tons): corn, 2,756,191; 
wheat, 577,254; beans, 197,750, and rice, 134,387, 

Slock raising is an important industry, and Mex- 
ico has a population of about 12 million cattle and 
5 million hogs, lloof-ancl-inonth disease st'-rionsly 
afFect<?d the industry in 1947, exijorls clecn'asing 
to a value of one million pesos, as compared with 
47 million the pnwious year. Mineral production 
Is a largo item in the country's economy. Silver is 
thc) largest <ixi)ort commodity. Industrial m<*tal ex- 
ports in 1947 increased in the stun of 307 iriillion 
pesos compared with tlie previous year. Important 
minerals produced in 1947 were (metric tons): 
coal, 86,600: crude petroleum, 671,000; iron ore, 
45,300; steel ingots, 20,800; copper, 5,290; lead, 
18,600, and zinc, 16,300. 

Manufacturing has grown considerably, but in 
1947 ijroduction figtires on the whole decreased, 
.due in general to tlio lack of export markets. Ttoc- 
tile production decreased about 40 percent, and 
lost markets valued at 95 million pesos. Tl\o shoe 
industry lost markets valued at 4 million peso.s, and 
beer 28 million. As a contrast, the sugiu- industry, 
after satisfying domestic needs, had enough pro- 
duction to export 100,000 metric tons to die U.S. 
and Europe. 

Foreign Trade. Exports in 1947 wore valued at 
2,152 million pesos and imports to 3,237 million, 
an increase in exports of 12 percent and in imports 
of 22 percent over die previous year. The geo- 
maphic distribution of exports was 74 per(^ent to 
the U.S.; 7.5 percent to Europe; 8.3 percent to 
Latin America, and the rest to other countries. Im- 


ports wore 88 percent from the T/.S., 7.8 penjont 
from Europ(% 1.4 p<^rc<‘nt from Latin Anu'rioa and 
thc rc.st from otlicr cotmlrit'S. 

A characlcrislio of Mc'xican Iradt^ in 1047 that 
alarmed ihe economists and llu* goviTnna'iit was 
thc large amount of luxury gootls imported, which 
iucroa-sed from 150 millinn pesos in 1946 to 260 
million, and (^aIne mostly from Ihi* Unilt'd States, 
inchidiug 170 million pesos in iintom<»hiles, 31 
million in radio sets, and 21 million pi'sos in rc- 
frigonilors. 

The trade picture for ilu* first four monllis of 
1948 indicated a In'iul toward normalcy. In May, 
the National Bank of Mi'xico roporii'cl th<^ monthly 
average for exports at 211.4 million, as eomi)arc'd 
with 180 million in 1917, whiUi the monthly import 
avi'ragc was 223.3 million pesew, comi^nred with 
270 million llu* pn'Nious year. 

Transportation. Mi'xico has 12,711 miles of rail- 
road lra<‘k, on wln'eh nearly 300 tnillion (on-kilo- 
melers were, carrit'd in 1947, an iiu'H'ase of 4 mil- 
lion over the pre^vious yt'ar. 'Then', are 13,711 milos 
of highway, and llu* most ri'ei'nt figun^s show 
nearly 18(),()0() motor \'ehi('h*s registeu'd. TJicrc 
ar(‘ 750, ()0() radio sets and 175.100 li'h'phones. In- 
ti^rnalionai airliiu's provide* transport at ion to the 
outsider world, and more* than 11 naliraiul airlines 
operate, within llu* (‘onnlry. 'rin* nu'rehant marine 
has about 260 f>eean .goioe. ve'sse’is. 

Financo. 4he 1948 biufi'cl calenlat(‘<l n'venne at 
2,050 million m'sos, an incnaise* of thirty pere'e'iit 
ov<*r 1947, iintf expiMulilnn* e'Sliinate'd at 2,300 mil- 
lion, as compared with 1.(165 ntillloti in 1947. l.arg- 
ost apiJropriatious wi're for ( loimminu'alions (415.5 
million [X'sos): Bnhlie Di'ht (36L18(> million); 
Education (24(5 million); Eh'e'trifu'alion (235 mil- 
lion) and i)of(?nsc (240 million)* At tlu* end of 
1947, cuiToncy in cln'ulation was 1,757 million 
pi'sos, and I>atik cli^po.sfts amonntt'd to 1,742 mil- 
liou, Gold revservt's wt'n^ cal(*nlal<*d at $100 million. 
Gold exchange' holdings wcr(* rc'dm'iul to $224 
million, indicating tlu' dang(*rous decline of 50 
percent over tlu* previon.s yi'ar, Cost" of living in- 
dex in September, 1948, was 37(5 (1937 ' 100). 
Mexico has a (imitod list of imt)ort controls, and 
none in e.xchang(^ 

Government. Tlu* Constitution of Feb. 5, 1917, 
]>rovidos for a Federal Union of 28 state's, three, 
territories, and thc Ftulcjral Distri<‘t. 'J'lu' (:()n.gr(;s.s' 
is bicameral, with a St'nalci of two im‘:ni)ers for 
each stale and for llu* FctU'ral Dislru'l, and a 
Chamber of D<'puti<Js in thc proportion of one fur 
each 150,000 inhabitants. Tlu^ rr<*sid<mt is olet4ed 
for a 6-yoar term, and may not bt^ rcchictiul. On 
July 7, 194(5, Dr. Miguel Alc'uiau was elti(4ed Presi- 
dent, and took office l.)<'c, 1, 1946. 

Events, 1948. Mexico's sctiond yc'ar uiulcr the ad- 
ministration of PrcsuUuit Miguel AUanan was rela- 
tively uneventful in domestic politics, but active 
internationally, and like other lialin Amc.ricau re- 
publics, she was seriously conct'nual with lu'r eco- 
nomic future. 

Backed by the strong majority parly, FartUlo 
Rcvolucionario Inslitudmal, thc .govcrnuu'ul had 
to face the traditional opposition (»f cut n ‘in -In 'd in- 
terests. Early in thc year, thc lu^w VarfUlo roimlar 
camiwigned for changes iu the (ilccloral law. This 
new piuly was formed by J<4’list gmurw, and ha.s 
among its dircctiirs the well-known labor leader 
Vicente Lombardo Ttiledano. The ciucslion of the 
day was whether Lombardo would be able to 
swing labor into his ranks, an iuUwsUng parallel 
with thc Wallace-Now Parly piclnrc in tlio United 
Spates. In February, an interesUng illustration of 
the use of the princiijle of state sovereignty as op- 
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posed to the policies of the state government was 
provided by the attitude of several states which 
refused to comply with the new tax law revising 
the municipal tax system. The government en- 
forced the new law, pointing out that Mexico is 
one of the countries in which the Federal Govern- 
ment gets ihe smallest share of revenue from the 
local organs. 

Labor Acttvrties. On March 22, the powerful Latin 
American Confederation of Labor (CTAL) held 
its third congress. The event was important, be- 
cause all the Latin American countries were inter- 
ested in hearing of postwar plans for labor. The 
presence of Louis Saillant, President of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, was significant, as 
well as the role played by Lombardo Toledano, 
who had previously been suspended from his posi- 
tion as Director or the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM). A serious split in the Mexican 
labor front was considered possible. The congress 
was also affected by the withdrawal from the 
CTAL of important labor groups from Chile and 
Mexico. One of the resolutions approved by the 
congress was the demand for the end of the colo- 
nial system in the hemisphere, specifically for the 
return of Chamizal to Mexico, Belize to Guate- 
mala and Mexico, the Falkland Islands to Argen- 
tina, part of ihe Antarctic territory to Chile, and 
the independence of Puerto Rico. At the end of 
the congress, Lombardo Toledano was reelected 
President of the CTAL. 

On May 1, all Mexican labor unions celebrated 
the traditional Labor Day, and in spite of \vild 
rumors that had circulated that they would attempt 
a revolutionary coup, the festivities were con- 
ducted in an orderly manner. A colorful note was 
provided by famous painters Diego Rivera and 
David Alfaro Siqueiros, who marched with a group 
campaigning for U.S. presidential candidate Henry 
Wallace. 

Disturbances in the University. On April 17, a series 
of strikes and agitation began in the National Uni- 
versity, lasting several weeks. The movement was 
started by a group of law students who petitioned 
the University Council for several changes, and 
ended by demanding the resignation of Rector Sal- 
vador Subiran. The students took the University 
buildings, and on the 27th the government was 
forced to close the institution. The situation was 
aggravated by clashes between rival student 
groups, and took a political turn when Antonio 
Diaz Sotoy Gama, or revolutionary background, 
announced diat he wished to be appointed Rector. 
An agreement was finally reached between the 
University Council and the dissenting students, 
who returned to the classrooms. 

International Polities. Mexico was active during the 
year in world politics. Early in March, taking ad- 
vantage of Guatemala's claim to British-controlled 
Belize (see Guatomala), the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations announced its purpose of pressing Mex- 
ico’s right to that territory, together with Guate- 
mala. At the end of the previous year, President 
Aleman had told the National Congress that he 
would safeguard the nation’s sovereignty over the 
territory between the Hondo and Sibiin rivers, the 
title to which they trace back to a Papal Bull of 
May 4, 1492. This attitude was also stated in the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of 1947 and firmly 
maintained at tlie Bogotd Conference. It was un- 
derstood that the Mexican and Guatemalan claims 
have never conflicted. 

Another significant international event was the 
role played by the country in the Economic Con- 
ference of Havana, that began in November 1947, 


but extended into the following year. The Mexican 
delegarion. headed by Dr. Ramon Beteta, took a 
firm sir.; id on many important trade issues, and a 
number of articles were modified at his suggestion. 
But where Mexico excelled was in the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference of American States held at 
Bogota in April. There, Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations, Jaime Torres Bodet, held a leading role 
all through ihe Cnnmress. Long before it convened, 
Mexico had on the necessity of incorpo- 

rating all the principles of American international 
law in one organic document, and this was done 
by the Conference in the Charter of the American 
States. 

An interesting trend in the foreign policy of the 
country was the ofBcial indication of a movement 
toward closer relations with Argentina. In the past, 
the Mexican government had been rather cold to- 
ward the Peron regime, and had openly called it 
a dictatorship. But on May 23, the official broad- 
casting station de\’oted its time to speeches made 
by the presidents of die two countries, stressing 
the need for future friendship between them. This 
new policy may mean that Mexico intends to 
stren^en economic ties with the Latin American 
bloc, rather than with the United States. 

The country’s policy of not relinquishing any 
rights to territory extended to the northern archi- 
pelago on tlie California coast. The administration 
stated that altliough a legal decision had not been 
reached with regard to Slexican sovereignty over 
these islands, they would keep dieir claim open. 

When a military coup, on November 24, over- 
threw President R6mulo Gallegos in Venezuela, 
(see Venezuela), Mexico was Qie first coimtry to 
express protest by immediately recalling her Am- 
bassador from Caracas. — ^Miguel JobbIn 

MICHIGAN. An east north central State. Area: 
96,720 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 6,195,- 
000, compared with (1940 census) 5,256,106. 
Chief cities: Lansing (capital), 75,753 inhabitants 
in 1940; Detroit, 1,623,452. See Agbicultube, 
Education, Minerals and Metals, Schools, 
Universities and Colleges, Vital Stattsttcs. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $433,318,000; total ex- 
penditure, $483,348,000. 

Elections. The 19 electoral votes, Roosevelt’s in 
1944, went to Dewey. In the Senatorial race. Re- 
publican incumbent Homer Ferguson won by a 
small margin over Democrat contender Frank 
Hook. Democrats won 5 of die 17 House seats for 
a gain of 2. Democrat G, Mennen Williams beat 
incumbent Kim Sigler for the governorship, and 
Democrats John W. Connolly and Stephen J. Roth 
won the lieutenant governorship and attorney gen- 
crals’^iD. respectively. Republican nominees won 
t*ic fc'llov. ir.g: Secretary of State — ^F. M. Alger; 
Treasurer — ^D. Hale Brake; Auditor — Murl K. 
Aten. The voters approved measures to provide 
increased legislative salaries, constitutional revi- 
sion, and succession to the governorship in case 
the governor-elect dies. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Kim Sigler; Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, Eugene C. Keyes; Secretary of State, F. M. 
Alger, Jr.; Attorney General, Eugene F. Black; 
State Treasurer, D. Hale Brake; Auditor General, 
Murl K. Aten. 

MIDWAY ISLANDS. A group of two small islands and 
several sand islets of the Hawaiian group, in the 
Pacific (177" 23' W. and 28" 13' N.), 1,149 miles 
northwest of Honolulu. The islands are inside and 
near the southern edge of a circular reef about five 
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miles in diameter. Sand Island is about one niile 
long and one and one-hulf miles wide, 
about 850 acres. The higlu‘st point is only -l.'j 
above sea level. Eastern IslauJ has an area of J12.S 
acres. To the westward of the lagoon is Wi*lles 
Harbor which affords a snfo ancliorugc* exeept clnr- 
ing the severest weather. Midway is under the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Dcparlinent of the Navy. 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND. A Fund establislu'd in 
1905, witli assets of $10,111,392, at the end of 
1947. Appropriations for grants and projiiets in 
that year totaled $287,878. The scope of the F und, 
while widely diversifusd, has been prinei pally in 
die field of public health. At present Us special in- 
terests in this field arc nutrition, housing, popula- 
tion trends, and the appraisal of public health 
methods and proccdurcjs. In HM8 thirty-two or- 
gantaations received funds. Menibt'rship: 10. IV(\s- 
ident, Albert G. Milbank; Exeeiitivo llireelor, Frank 
G. Boudreau, M.I). Office: ^0 Wall St., Now York 
5, N.Y. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. Land arini(‘S playcHl a doini- 
inant role in the armed clashes that eonliniu^d 
throughout the y<*.ar 1948 to plagia* a world (dli- 
cially at peace. While most of the figliling, as in 
China, Indonc.sia, Malaya, the Philippines, iiido- 
China, iuid Greece, w'as oirieially t‘harael(‘ri/.<‘d as 
governmental action to suppress relx'Ilion or in- 
Siirgcm y, il was Iriui iiev<;rlh<‘le.ss that most of it 
was between fonnally oiaanized (and in many 
cases very skillfully and ellieienliy organi/.i'd) mili- 
tary units. Ycjt the i radii ional and convimtumal 
land army, without benefit of the more modiTii 
methods of nnuss dcslmclion, and williout large 
scale x>i''rlteii)alion by air eom])oiieiils, eouliiined 
to bear the i)rnnl of the batlh' and of llu' loss(‘.s. 

Except for the W(‘ll-kuown and generally rec- 
ognized ability of laud armies to .seizti and occupy 
territory without first totally destroying it, th<*s<*. 
events portend no particular trend. It was rather 
the major powers, inancuvoring against each other 
in an ominous “cold war,” who worked feverishly 
and secretly in the dovclepiuent of niieonvcntional 
weapons and tac:lies. The atom bomb, radioaelive 
clouds, biological warfare, i)syolK)logit'al warfan', 
insidious infillration of agenls to bring about de- 
struction and dcU*rioration from within — th<‘se 
and more unmentionable terrors held the atU^iUion, 
and the pui’se strings, of the gre^at powcTs. 

World Strength. When consideration is given to 
the sizeable military forces that Soviet Russia, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, and somij 
components of the British Commonwealth liave 
committed to the occupation of the homelands of 
their defeated encmie.s, the sizes of the land forc«j.s 
under arms do not appear to bo too enormously 
exorbitant compared with tho.se maixrtaincd prior 
to World War II. This is the conclusion or die 
editors of United "Nations World, which publica- 
tion, in the absence of tluj official figures iormcjrly 
furnished to the League of Nations, made an inde- 
pendent survey of tlic standing armies of the world. 
In publishing its figures (Juno 19*18 is.sue) United 
Nations World commented: 

“This roll call of die armies of the world reveals 
that more than three years after VE-Day, there are 
still 15,362,899 men under arms in 57 countries. 
And yet, tliis is a promising figure. Willi the ex- 
ception of Yugoslavia whieii niainlains an over- 
sized army in a high state of preparedness, no 
country, and certainly none of the major powers, 
maintains even a fraction of its war manpower po- 
tential.” 


The United Slate's had an aetual .strength, iis of 
Nov. 28, 19*18, of {>57/rt>9 tuen, as eomparecl with 
an authorizi'd strength of 887, ()(H) ami ;m appropri- 
ated .slroiiglh of 79(),()0<), both plus 110,000 18- 
year-olds aulhori/.ed tor oue-^ear enlistments. 

For the Soviet Union, the Uiiitnl SUiiuma Worl^ 
.surx'ey gave an estimated ellr<*li\<' slnaigth of 

1.900.000 ("relndiie^ llu* para- and .siMni-inilitury 
formations, tiw milna'.i.'nl pnliee, and tlu* troops 
of the MniMry of the Interior. For lla‘ United 
Kingdom, the survey pla(‘e<l tin* Hritish army at 
53*1,000 elfeelives hi April of 1918, with plans to 
reduce il to 315,000 bv Mmvh, 1919. 

The UiiUrd Nations World survey gave iho fol- 
lowing slrmigllis lor armies of the n'sl of tho 
world: 

Afghanistan- *'90,000 offieets and men. 

Alhaina — Standing army o{ appro\imalt*Iy 60,- 
000 nuMi in llie pnn . *:-; of <M:*ani/.aiion. 

Argeulina N.ilion.ti militia of 100,000 ojfieors 
and m<‘n on I -year active .si‘rvie(*, llaai 9 y(‘ars in- 
aeliv<*. ri*.serv(‘. 

Australia- P<‘rmam‘nl force of 35,000 ollms 
ant! imm; militia fortr of 75,000. 

Bidgimn*— Standing army (est.) of 00,000 olfi- 
eers and men (t^\ehuling poliei* timli'r mililaiy 
eonlrol). 

Bolivia Slamliog army of 15,000 (plus 12,000 
])olie<‘ muli'r military eoniroM. 

Br;r/.il '\rmv of 80,000 (plus 38,000 police im- 
dcT War Ollii'i' (‘onlrol). 

Biilgarhi Po.iee treaty permils land army of 
50,800. 

Canada- Ui‘aeelim<‘ militia of 18,700. 

Chile Nalioiuil militia of 35, ()()(), 

Chiiui-‘-K.nonunlang anuy'’s jiresent m<»l»ili'/tid 
stnmglh (est.) 5,000,000 ollieers and men. Ap- 
proxiinalt'ly 1, 500, (>00 in < lomnnim’sl armies. 

Colombia- ' .Feai'i'time slrtmgih i>f sianding army 
is 10,000 (plus 5,500 poliet* umler military con- 
trol). 

Cuba — Standing army of 900 ollh't'rs and 16,000 
men. 

Czechoslovakia — New pem't'limo army of up- 
proximal elv 150,000. 

Denmark- -National army now has 24,000 mon. 

Egypt — Army has ai)i)ro,\imal<'ly 100,t)()0 mon. 

Ethiopia — New slaiKting army eonsisls of 20,000 
efTtH, ‘lives. 

Finland — Peace treaty authorizes laud army of 
3*1000. 

France — Now sianding army is c‘oniposecl of 

500.000 men. 

Gr(»oee — ^Array eiigagtal in civil war is (ssliinatod 
at 165,000. 

Hungary— Poaco. treaty permits land army of 
65,000. 

India and Pakistan — Tlu^ two eonutries have 
armies totaling 1,000,000. 

Iran — Army of 90,000 is in llu* ixrooess of reor- 
ganization. 

Iraq — Standing army of 30,000. 

Italy— Reorganized Italian Utipublietm Anny is 
cstinuit(id at 250,000. 

Mexico — ^Postwar army of 57,500. 

Netherlands— Approxhnatidy 175,000 effectives, 

New Zealand — Standing army of I J,000. 

Norway— National militia of J 5,000. 

Paraguay— Military establishment of 350 officers 
and 5,500 men. 

Peru — Standing anny of 2,000 ofpieers and 30,- 
000 other ranks, phi.s 10,000 mililarizetl police, 

Poland — Standing army of 200,000 effectives. 

Portugal— Anny of 3,200 officers and 26,800 
other ranks. 
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Rumania — Peace treaty allows army of 125,000. 

Spain — Recent reorganization acts authorize a 
military organization of 500,000 officers and men. 

Sweden — ^Army of 57,500. 

Switzerland — National militia with 46,200 in a 
rather complex military organization. 

Turkey — Standing army of 20,000 ojBficers and 

174.000 effectives. 

Uruguay — ^Active army of 26,000 volunteers. 

Venezuela — ^Active army of 10,000 effecti\’es. 

Yugoslavia — Standing army of 800,000. 

The United States Army. In June, 1948, when Con- 
gress enacted the new Selective Service law, the 
U.S. Army was down to a low strength of 552,000, 
all but a neglible portion of which was engaged in 
such essential activities as occupation, nSitary 
government, administration, overseas garrisons, 
with littie remaining for development of an effec- 
tive potential for combat. Losses averaged 20,000 
a the Spring of 1948. Approval of the 

draft act was followed by a stimulation of enlist- 
ments which rose from 20,000 a month to 39,000 
in July and 45,000 in August. 

These increases in strength were applied pri- 
marily to the Mobile Strildng Force. Beginning 
in the last half of the year, the Army endeavored 
to restore some of its lost combat potential by 
building its General Reserve of forces within tlie 
Continental United States, to compose a Static De- 
fense Force, for the defense and protection of key 
installations, and the Mobile Striking Force, for 
immediate deployment overseas. It was planned 
to bring the Mobile Striking Force to a strength of 

228.000 men. The eventual program contemplates 
25 fully equipped divisions (including Regular 
Army and National Guard) plus necessary sup- 
porting combat and service troops (including ele- 
ments of the Organized Reserves). 

Functions. Although not a participant in the strug- 
gle between the Navy and the Air Force, the U.S. 
Army was given a more clearly defined list of func- 
tions as a result of the Key West conference of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with the Secretary of Defense 
(see National Military Establishment, Naval 
Progress). Section IV of the Key West agreement 
gave the Army its basic directive upon which its 
future composition, equipment, and tactics must 
be based, as follows: 

“The United States Army includes land combat 
and service forces and such aviation and water 
transport as may be organic therein. It is organized, 
trained and equipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained combat operations on land. Of the three 
major services the Army has the primary interest 
in all operations on land, except in those operations 
otherwise assigned herein. 

A. Primary functions; 1. To organize, train, and 
equip Army Forces for the conduct of prompt and 
sustained combat operations on land. Specifically: 
(a) To defeat enemy land forces, (b) To seize, 
occupy, and defend land areas. 

2. To organize, train, and equip Army anti-air- 
craft artillery units. 

3. To organize and equip, in coordination wiih 
Ae other Services, and to provide Army forces for 
joint amphibious and airborne operations, and to 
provide for the training of such forces in accord- 
ance with the policies and doctrines of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, tactics, technique, and equipment of in- 
terest to the Army for amphibious operations and 
not provided for in Section V, paragraph A4 and 
paragraph A 11c (Functions of the U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps). 


5. To provide an organization capable of fur- 
nishing adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence 
for the Army. 

6. To provide Anny forces as required for the 
defense of the United States against air attack, in 
accordance with joint doctrines and procedures 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

7. To provide forces as directed by proper au- 
thority, for occupation of territories abroad, to in- 
clude initial est^lishment of milit^ government 
pending transfer of this responsibility to other au- 
thority. 

8. To develop, in coordination vith the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps, the doctrines, 
procedures and equipment employed by the Army 
and Marine forces in airborne operations. The 
Army shall have primary interest in the develop- 
ment of these airborne doctrines, procedures and 
equipment which are of common interest to the 
Army and the Marine Corps. 

9. To formulate doctrines, and procedures for 

the organization, equipping, training and employ- 
ment of force? op-rratirT on Ir.nd, at division level 
and above, i-nr.'.'.j.ig corps, army, and 

general reserve troops, except that the formulation 
of doctrines and procedures for the organization, 
equipping, training and employment of Marine 
Corps units for amphibious operations shall be a 
function of the Department of the Navy, coordi- 
nating as required by paragraph A 11c, Section 

10. To provide support, as directed by higher 
authority, for the following activities: 

a. The administration and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

b. River and harbor projects in the United 
States, its territories and possessions. 

c. Certain other civil activities prescribed by 
law. 

B. Collateral functions; The forces developed 
and trained to perform the primary fimctions set 
forth above shall be employed to support and sup- 
plement the other Services in carrying out their 
primary functions, where and whenever such par- 
ticipation will result in increased effectiveness and 
will contribute to the accomplishment of the over- 
all military objectives. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
member of the Service having primary responsi- 
bility for a function shall be the agent of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to present to that body tiie require- 
ments for and plans for the employment of all 
forces to carry out the function. He shall also be 
responsible for presenting to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for final decision any disagreement within the 
field of his primary responsibility which has not 
been resolved. This shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff &om 
presenting unilaterally any issue of disagreement 
with another Service. Certain specific collateral 
functions of the Army are listed below: 

1. To interdict enemy sea and air power and 
communications through operations on or from 
land. 

2. To provide forces and equipment for and to 
conduct controlled mine field operations.” 

Departmental Reorganization. The first major re- 
organization since 1946 became effective in the 
Department of the Army on Nov. 15, 1948. Re- 
demiing the relationship among a number of De- 
partmental agencies, the changes were promul- 
gated as the first step in a long-range program to 
simplify and facilitate administration throughout 
the Army. 

The Chief of Staff (Gen. Omar N. Bradley) in- 
stead of having one Deputy was given one Vice 
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Chief of Staff and two Deputies. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, formerly the Deputy, was made die Vice 
Chief of Staff, while Lt. Gen. Wade II. Haislip was 
made Deputy for Administration and Ll. Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedcnieyer was made Deputy for Plans 
and Combat Operations. 

The duties of the Assistant Secretary of die 
Army (Gordon Gray) were maleriiilly enlarged to 
include over-all supervision of Amiy logistics. Four 
Administrative services — the Adjutant General, the 
Provost Marshal, die Chaplains Corps, and Special 
Services — were iffaccd directly under the Director 
of Personnel and Administration (Ll. Gen. Wil- 
lard S. Paul). 

The Director of Logistics (Lt. Gen. Henry Au- 
rand) was given direct control of seven technical 
services — Chemical Corps, Medical Department, 
Signal Corps, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance I3o- 
partment, Transportation Corps, and yuarlcrmus- 
tcr Corps. 

The Finance Department was placed under the 
Army Comptroller (Maj. Gen. Edmond ll. Louv- 
ey). The Judge Advocate Generars oflice was 
transferred from ihe administralivo services to the 
Special Stair. 

The Lcgislalivo and Liaison, Public Information, 
and Army- Air Force Troop Infonnaliou Divisions 
were moved from ihc Special Slaif lo form a group 
under the Chief of Infonuatum, dirodly imcler the 
Office of the Cliii^f of Staff. 

In announcing du^ ik*w orgunizalioii die Secre- 
tary of the Army ( Koimelh C. Hoyall) indiculod it 
would not rcciuire any increase in miming or rank 
of pmoimcl. lie felt that it iniglil nllimately re- 
sult in a savings of slaif porsonrK*!. Its primary ob- 
ject is to increase eflicicney, lo expedite. busint 5 ss, 
and to obviate the necessity for any sudden cliange 
in an emergency. 

Plaas for the now organi'/alion \v(‘r(} worked out 
in the olTiec of the Army ('ouiplrollcr, which itself 
was a deveioiunent of 1948, having been estab- 
lished in January '‘in order to iuiprovc the modem 
management lochnkpu\s in lh(? business adminis- 
tration of the Anny, and to more oifeclividy utilize 
accounting as a tool lliroiigliont ihe Army in the 
eonirol of operations and ei’sl.s.” 

The new Army Comptroller Ixicamc the Bu<lg<jt 
Officer, Fiscal Diriictor and Maii.i-i-niml Kngiu<‘er 
for the Department of the Army. l<irst appointee to 
the new post was Maj. Gen. George J, Uicluirds, 
who had bec*n Chief of the old Ihulget Division. 
He was later succeeded by Maj. Gcu. Edmond H. 
Leavey. 

The duties of the Amy Comptroller include gen- 
eral supervision and control of all budjjctary mat- 
ters, preparation of budget c.stimut(js, formulation 
and coordination of basic fiscal policy, supervision 
of use of foreign exchange by the Army overseas, 
development of cost analysis and control, survey 
of effective utilization of manpower and of admin- 
istrative organization, methods and procedures, in 
tl>e interest of efficiency and economy, and coordi- 
nation of statistical data. The pcrsoimel and func- 
tions of the Budget Division, the Manpower Hoard, 
the Central Statistical Office and the Management 


they became directly responsible to tho aUef of 
St iff U S. Army. All indb’ithmls, units, and instal- 
laiioAs formerly assigned lo IleailquarloTs, Army 
Ground Forces, except the I U'iuh|uarU'rs itself, 
were reassigned lo ibe Army in whose geograi>hical 
area they were located. , . . . „ 

Cnd of Horses. On July I ibe Arinys Remount 
Service was IriinsfeTred to the Deiiartnient of Agri- 
culture under an Act of ( iongress sponsored by tho 
nepartment of tlie Anny. At lh<> time <>£ tho trans- 
fer which marked the virtual end ul the horse 
in the United Slates Anny, tho Reniounl Serylco 
liad 482 stallions, 42!? lirood marcs, 5Sl riding 
lior.scs, 41 draft horses, ami 2S0 young liorses of 
four years or loimgi'i. 'I’liere. remuined m llie Anny 
practically ueahing of tho onee proud mounted 
fighting anils. 'I’lierc arc now no moimled tactical 

oonihal units. , , , , . , i 

Trarning. Coiisiih'rablc emphasis was placed upon 
cold wcallicr training, with I'xeu'iscs in Alaska eon- 
Uuuing to occupy most atleuliou in piin-ly ground 
force muncuvci-s. 

Joint iwrcisi's with the Navy anil the Air I'OKie 
wore also eiaphasi'/c<l aiider the poli<'i<‘S ot the 
National Military ICstahlishiiiciil. As in tin- preced- 
ing year, cadets of the U.S. Mililary Academy 
ioinixl with midshipmea of Ua- U.S. Naval Acad- 
ciiiy in Ex(T(‘is(' (lamkl, an ampliiianns lUjincuv^r 
involving ground, soa, (ind air lorct^s, Inad iu the 

Clu‘SUp<niko Hay ar<?a. i 

'rlic Army and Air For(‘(^ parlinpaU'd ni Exorcise 
Yukon wlholi iuvolvt'tl iho inovcmonj oI n{|<‘ com- 
panhis from L<‘wis, Wash., lo Alaska, and the 
coudticl of iuild inantM!\ors, inohuhng air-traus- 
ported oporalions uiMiin Ah’dva. KMWin\ Snow- 
drop at Huo Camp. N.Y.. IValuivd Anny and Air 
Fort'o units in haliaiion .s'‘al.' airhoriu* mantaivots. 

In Iho lalo Snmnn'r and Kail iho Army onga«ocl 
with the .Air h’orc'tt and Navy ami ^'larin(^ CA)in)S 
aviation units in Kxonnso (ilomhino III, cciuloriug 
around Eglin Kit'ld, Kla., and involving Uaun work 
in l)ombardjnonls, air .support, and airborne mis- 


^^^^Rosorve and National Gvard. Promess in llu‘ growth 
and training of the Hi'sorNo and iho Nalional C*uarcl 
was not salisfaclory. 'I’hc civilian compononls 
()r<r;mi'/cd asso(*ialions aHarkcd tar 
a'ld’ Iho Hogular (‘slablishnmnl in 
charging lack (jf support and oo- 


throngh their 
Dcparlmcnl 

strong language ^ - - - 

oporalion. A large si*alt* study ol^ liie Heserve com- 
pononts of all llui Arnn*d Serviees was made by 
a joint board convened by ordi*r *»f the S<K’retury 
of D(‘fonso, Mr. Janies h'orrc'stal, under lljo chair- 
manship of Mr. Gordon Gmy, Assistant S<jcrctuxy 
of tlic Army (soc^ Nationai. Mimtauy E,sTAnusxi- 
ment). Us eoniprehensiv(‘ report was the basis 
on which legislalion was being pnipared lor the 
81 st (aingress. I.ater Presi<le.iit Tnunan is.suoa an 
order direeling lh<' Oo])arUncnls to increase the 
elTidency of their reserves. 

Foreign Armies. Kii.ssia lias loiind no^ r(*ason to 
change its policy of first einpha.si.s upon Us 
which it terms the “(hxl oi AVar. Ll. Gon. Anatoli 
A. Blagonravov, president of lh<* 

uiv; wiwu.* vjtutiDuutti miu Ln« iviunagomom of Artillery Science, on tho 
Oflice of the office of tlic Cliicf of Staff, were as- Day (Noveanbor 21 ) wroU; an arlmlo m me late^ 
signed to the Office of the Army Gomptrollcr. ary Gazette in which ho conlemled tiiat 

Ground Forces. A roortyarii'/jHtVm ...f supplied Ulc aiiswd' lt> Icehuologicai tlCV0W)l> 

mcnls in arms thronghont hisloiy. 


Ground Forces. A reorganization of the Army 
Ground Forces became effoctivc on March 15, 
under which the old office of Hcackpiartcrs, Army 
Ground forces, was converted into tho Otlice, 
Chief, Army Field Forces. The six field Armies 
within me continental United States winch were 
formerly commanded by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Ground Forces, were transferred so tlrat 


"With tho apj)(‘arano(‘ of armor,'' he wrote, 
"there came arnior-jn<Tcing arlill(‘ry: wilh^ the ap- 



riUJlu iviaisniii , 

British Imperial Goncrai Staff, (intlincd tlic funcla- 
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mental factors influencing British planning in an 
address at the annual conference and exercise for 
Senior Officers at the Staff College at Camberly. 
He described these factors as: 

“(1) The withdrawal from India, which meant 
that we no longer had to keep a garrison of 40,000 
regular troops in that country, but on Ae other 
hand produced fresh commitments formerly met 
by the Indian Army; 

“(2) The introduction of national service, with 
liability to reserve service in the Territorial Army; 

“(3) The pace of modem warfare, which de- 
manded a greater degree of preparedness. We 
could no longer count on having a breathing space 
at the beginning of another war to build up and 
train our land forces.” 

The old conception of two Armies, Regular and 
Territorial, had not, he said, stood up to the test 
of modem war. Its place would be taken by a 
National Army containing regulars, a National 
Service element, and a Territorial Army. It would 
be necessary, he said, to keep in hand a well- 
equipped regialar force available to go anywhere at 
short notice. 

Preparations were being made to put into effect 
Britain’s new National Service Act. This Act pro- 
vides that from Jan. 1, 1949, until Jan. 1, 1954, all 
male British subjects who have reached the age of 
18 and have not reached the age of 26, and who 
have not served in the Armed Forces before Jan. 1, 
1947, wiU be liable for compulsory service in the 
Armed Forces. “National Service Men,” as they 
will be called, wiU serve for 12 months whole-time 
and for six years in the Reserve, a total of 7 years 
in aU. 

The Cabinet of Australia decided to create a 
special subcommittee to study the effects of ordi- 
nary bombs, flying bombs, rocket projectiles, and 
atom bombs. Its duties are to advise the Govern- 
ment on the latest developments of warfare in 
these fields. 

The Greek Army demonstrated during the year 
an improvised mine-sweeper such as they are using 
in the guerrilla country. A magnetized bar is 
mounted from the front of the vehicle and is so 
connected that when it passes over metal it auto- 
matically stops the vehicle to permit the occupants 
to dismount and remove the mine or obstacle. 

Dining the year most of the nations outside the 
Soviet orbit sent military missions, or military “visi- 
tors” to the United States, to observe its military 
schools and training. — ^Leroy Whitman 

MINERALS AND METALS. The output of mines in the 
United States forged aliead in 1948 to an all-time 
peak value of 15,600 million dollars, 26 percent 
above the former record in 1947 of 12,400 million 
dollars. Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug an- 
nounced on Jan. 2, 1949. 

The prodigious dollar volinne of mineral produc- 
tion resulted not only from higher commodity 
prices but also from a tonnage output surpassing 
any previous effort in peace or wax, the Secretary 
stated. The tonnage mined in 1948 exceeded that 
of 1947 by 4 percent, according to preliminary 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Mines. 

Min^al products were called upon to fuel the 
Nation s industries and transportation at high gear, 
to help construct and equip houses, factories, and 
travel facilities, to maintain a military establish- 
ment commensurate with world responsibilities, 
and to replenish heavily-farmed soils. Most of the 

f reat mineral output was needed in the United 
tates, but important quantities were shipped 
abroad to aid rehabilitation of regions scaxr^ by 


war. Fuels made the most impressive gain in 1948 
of any mineral group, according to the analysis 
submitted to James Boyd, Bureau of Mines Di- 
rector, by the Economics and Statistics Division. 
The value of mineral fuels produced in 1948 was 
30 percent greater than in 1947, partly a reflection 
of the record quantity of petroleum extracted. 
Other nonmetallic minerals increased 7 percent, 
and metals 27 percent. On a physical volume basis, 
the tonnage of mineral fuels produced in 1948 ad- 
vanced 4.8 percent, other nonmetallic minerals 4.7 
percent, and metals 2.9 percent. Details on 1948 
mineral production follow: 

Metals. The steel and aluminum industries in 
1948 were at levels surpassing 1947, but outputs of 
the major nonferrous metals — copper, zinc, and 
lead — were somewhat lower. Large gains quanti- 
tatively were achieved for bauxite and molyb- 
denum in 1948, though both were produced at rates 
a third below tliose of 1944. The sharpest decline 
was in mercury, whose annual rate of output in 
December, 1948, was less tlian in any year during 
a century of record-keeping. 

Iron and Sfee/. The Steel industry operated at 
near-peak levels during most of 1948 and made 
about 88 miUion net tons of ingots and castings, a 
3%-percent gain over the previous year. This was 
made possible by approximately identical percent- 
age increases in output of iron ore and pig iron, 
and by an all-time high in scrap consumption. Steel 
production in 1948 was the third greatest in his- 
tory. It would undoubtedly have equaled the 1944 
peak of 89.6 million tons except for the work stop- 
page at coal mines in April wliich curtailed steel 
output at some furnaces, and with lesser effect, 
shortages of facilities for transporting coke and 
pig iron. 

Ferro-alloy Metals. Mine shipments of manganese 
ore dipped 4 percent in 1948, those of chromite 
more Qian tripled, and tliose of tungsten and mo- 
lybdenum increased 29 and 22 percent, respective- 
ly. The United States continued to have to rely on 
other countries for the bulk of its requirements of 
ores of all ferro-alloy metals except molybdenum 
and vanadium. Shipments of ferro-alloys from fur- 
naces are estimated to have surpassed the 1947 to- 
tal by 9 percent in tonnage and 36 percent in 
value. Ferromanganese production established a 
record high in 1948. Late in the year output of 
ferromanganese was initiated in Montana. 

Copper, Zinc, and Lead. Production of copper, zinc, 
and lead in 1948 was about 1, 4, and 6 percent, re- 
spectively, below 1947 tonnages, but prices were 
raised enough to effect respective increases of 3, 22, 
and 18 percent in value of output. During the first 
8 months of 1948 copper mine production was at 
the practical capaci^ rate of about 875,000 short 
tons annually. A strfice of locomotive engineers at 
the Utah Copper mine at Bingham, Utah — ^the 
country’s largest copper mine — ^iu the late months 
of Ae year interrupted the high production rate 
sufficiently to reduce national annual output by 5 
percent. Similaxly, retardation of zinc and lead out- 
put was an effect of labor-management difficulties 
evidenced by work stoppages in the Tri-State dis- 
trict and in Southeastern Missouri. 

Light Metals. The United States was obliged to 
import nearly two-thirds of its bauxite needs in 
1948, but the achievement of a peacetime record 
aluminum production was made possible partly by 
a peacetime record output of domestic bauxite. 
Production of magnesium metal was held at a low 
level, awaiting wider consumer acquaintance with 
its advantageous properties and absorption of 
heavy stocks of scrap. 
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Gold and Silver. Gold mine production WJis 5 to 
10 percent lower in 1948 than in 1947, larjvdy as 
the result of suspension of murjriual 'linns 
cauglit holwe.en rising produelion costs ami a .Kni 
price on sales of tlie motal 'I’Ik' tU‘clinc. in onlpul 
of base metals of which gold is a hyprodiK't also 
had a depressmg dF(*ct. Cloltl output eoutimied, 
however, above the other years stnee IfJdL. Mine 
production of silver, respoiKiiiij’ to th<* second hill 
year of the liigher Tu'asnry purchasing i>ric(‘ of 
9014 cents an ovuico, was 5 percent ahov(‘ that in 

1947 and was tlic; greatest since 1948. 

Other Metals. Mercury production in 1948 was 
40 percent lower than in ,1947 and lh<i snuul<‘St 
since 1933. Of the larger prodiuxTS, only two won* 
in operation in Doci^mhor. Mining (if the platiiniin- 
group motals in Alaska, the principal doineslh* 
source, in 1948 eontiniu^d at about the same rah‘ as 
in 1947, but nearly all rconircincnls must he im- 
ported. Of the new .supply of plaliniim- group 
metals in the Hrst three (piarlcrs of 19 18,^ a third 
(mostly palladium) came from the ll.S.S.H. Un- 
abated demand for while pigimnils prompted ih 
menitc (titanium) production and siiiium'iits in 

1948 to 1)0 larger than ever Ix^oix*. Ihilm* i>ro<lnc- 
tion fell 17 pere<‘nl from tlie na-ord liigli rut<^ for 
1947, hut mine shijinienls rea<‘hccl a new idl tiim* 
peak. Small docnnisi^s in tlu* output of uoulyrrous- 
inclal refhi(‘ru‘s wt're i)arlly n‘.spoiisil>It‘ for ap- 
parent declines in the rt‘<'ovcry of hyproilnei cad- 
mium and bismuth. l*rodu(‘tion of certain other by- 
product metals, i}arlicularly indium, t<4hirium, ami 
gallium, was probably less because of limited de- 
mand. 

Miaorol Fuols. Petroleum and Natural Gas. IVodm*" 
tioii of cTudc! petroleum gained 8 p<?r<u*nl in 1948 
over 1947 and (?.K(H!edcd 2,900 million liarrels for 
the first time. ''I'hc output was valmul at $i^,200 mil- 
lion, an average of $2,59 per harr<‘l Markete<l pro- 
duction of natural gas iner(?a.sed JO perec-nl (o 
4,870,000 million cubic fe(}t in rcspon.s(‘ to iiisi.sl*‘iil 
demand, particularly in anras of aelivi* competi- 
tion between the iaiiu'ij)al fuels. 1’he gas was val- 
ued at approximal(‘ly $812 milliou at wi'Ils* and 
$1,170 million at points of consmnplum. 'I'lie nat- 
ural gasoline industry cixperienc'etl its most siu*ce.ss- 
ful year in 1948, disposing of a rccxird volum<‘ of 
output at prices nuitcTiallv alxivci tlie av<‘rugcs of 
1947. Prouucaion of all liglit prodm^ts gainctl 9 
percent overr 1947 to 0,020 million gallons, of 
which 2,110 million werr^ li(pi(4i(*d j)elrolcum 
gases. The total value of tlK!.se products at the 
plants was $434,200,000. 

Bituminous Coal, Prodxwtion of bituminous coal 
and lignite in 1948 was estimated at 590 millioxi 
not teas’, a decrease of 5 percent from the rceor<l 
output of 631 million tons in 1947. D<‘<jr<jasc*d pro- 
duction was due to a work stoppag<j in March un<l 
April and to reduced exports and domestic demand 
during the latter half of the year. Tins uv(*rug<? 
value per net ton at the mint' for soft coal in 1948 
was esiimatcid at $4.87 — a n<^w record and an in- 
crease of 17 percent over the Tjrevious lugli of 
$4,16 in 1947, 

Pennsylvania Anthracite. The CStiUialiKl produc- 
tion of 57 million net tons of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cito in 1948 is a slight dcjcline from the 57,19 mil- 
lion tons produced in 1947. Authraeito is primarily 
a home-meating fuel, and the decline in output can 
be attributed to the warnior-thaii-uornial weather 
prevailing in the New KngUmd atul Middle At- 
lantic States in November and December. Tlie esti- 
mated value of the 1948 production was $400 mil- 
lion, a slight increase over the 1947 value of $413 
million, 
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Colro and Coal Clwmualft, I’u'iiialiim ef beehive 
aiul men in l9'jS .1 an all lmu*lii«hof 

7'4.I millinu ncl tnii'-, a ' In'ltt im ri'aso ov^ji the 
prcviims nM’imi »♦! V 1,9 J.'i.OfHl f.m', attaiiud in the 
war y<‘ar 19 1 1. 'I'hi' pi aI !9 Pi nntput was iidiievcd 
dc'jpiti' a dc-rlinr t4 <» pi f rut inwu p ).|7 
horn hfi-luM- ovcir;. (hr dn Imr in hcrliivc prodfuo. 
(ion having hc<*u iimu' tb.m «’«»tnpcnsalc(I fot hy 
the 2-pcrf*<‘ii| iniTiMM- m mni ml.,, cmtpnl. Totd 
values of enke and <'o,il i hi nnr.il nuli'vi.ih at pro, 
ducing nlimfs m I'M.S wnr < .-■■K-Pi! .| 
lion and $27.S millinn, n-.pre tivi lv, Tl»c.s{i values 
arc (lu* highr'.l rvea nlt.nnnl h,r cukc-nven prod- 
ucts and arc inricoM-:. nf 9 pcticnl ami 25 pitcont 
over I*'*!!. ' p' 'H'l'M" N.doi' d.o.i lo?- |!M7. 

Otbi*r NoninrtahV luln- 

I'rals well' m -.tninv. demand dining I !M.S. All-time 
rci'nr.l 'ihii'mf -so \vi m* made nl snllnr, liuii!, salt, 
iii- i.i-l pnta'.h, tcmml, MVIimiim, slonul 
kaolin, hnrilr, InU’, hninn mnjriai;., and vcrmicu- 
lilf*. 

Buildinff MafoiUih. Output nl t umanniion mate* 
rials again inniMM'd m IlM'v A 19 pi’U'cnl j»ain in 
prtxhu'lion t»l j«vpMuu v. .r, ifrnnlfd. and cpiurnt 
.sales climlx‘d 7 pi-icfut, Stniif. iin.inics and , sand 
am! gravel pits vn-lded l.u'vr nu.inlilifs than in 
1947. Outinit was sleppid up tm' putnirc, vcrmbi* 
litc, ami perlite, widt h .ur he, iiimng wldnly used 
as lightweight aggir-e.ate, 

Fortilixers. (loutunutv oi (arm iiieunie at rnoord 
Icvtds was retleeted m go at detnaud lur IVrlilizcr 
to stinudate larane. the Ueun'udnus qnantilir!; of 
fooil neeiteil lor wudd eouMiinptntn. Onlput of 
pliusphale roek .uul put.e.h iuenM*,ml .5 and 7 p(‘r- 
ecut, lr^pl•^ Itvciv in 1918 tit le.ieli new rwords, 
Supphe-. td pui.rh. ,n, well ;e; cil uit rugen, reinuiucd 
.sc*arc<» thruoghout (he ve.u. hnt hv llu‘ dosing 
nmnths pnaiuetinu »»f idne.pliate ruek apt»cim«l to 
luiv'c <‘<(ualed dcmaiul. 

PNITISI) ST.Vmn NtlNKUM, PltoptlOTlON 
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Chemical Raw Materials, *rhe niiin*ral.s‘ used most 
cxten.siv(»lv hv the ehemieal itulusiry arc sulfur, 
salt, and lime all three i«{ wideh were .sliipiuid in 
record (ptanlities in 1948. *rhe United Slultis con- 
iimuid to meet tlie worltl's «Ap;vude<l reguiromonts 
of boron mini'rals. I'‘luoispar shipments eoutinued 
ul high levids in 1948 Init weie sliglitly under tlie 
pcue<*tiux‘ ri'eord estahledn-d iti 1947, Hurilo UW- 
cliuse^s by oil-wtdl diilb rs and ehemieal inuuufac- 
lurcrs neared the millmn tun mark in 1048. 

Oth«r mtneratf. tneii .e.ed un*ehani/ation of feld- 
spar mint's and nulls h. I]m d elleet a gn‘U ter output 
in 1948 compared with 1947. Demand for fold- 
spar by pottt'ries and pm. « l.iin fuamel plants was 
iiLsisti'nl, but liital :.hipm<*nt . h’ll helow tlio 1040 
peak iJriiicijtalK heeaust* t»f a < leeline in gla.s.s con- 
tuin<*r.s manulacflnretl. Prmiuetion of tulo ami pyro- 
phyllib* exeeedt'd .500,090 tuns. Moiuizilo rninmg 
in the Uuit<‘d Stat<*s was resumetl on a .small scale 
in 1948. . . 

Nlintrol Produetton by Stoi*t. *rln^ value. t»f tuincm 
oxrtput of the States of tin* lliiitml Stales for the 
calendar years 1940 and 19 1'/ ( with raak wm Jjy- 
cent of total value lor the r idled .Stales in 1947) 
are listed in tite uiM ompaaving table. 
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U.S. MINERAL PRODUCTION, BY STATES* 


State 

Value, 194.6 

Value, 1947 

Ranh 

(1947) 

% U.S. 
total 

Ala 

.. $123,029,000 

S159.78S.000 

15 

1.64 

Alaska . . 

. 12.426,000 

18.387.000 

38 

.19 

Aria 

. 118,086,000 

186,751,000 

13 

1.92 

Ark.. . . 

. . 65.985,000 

90,833,000 

23 

.93 

Calif. . . . 

. 592.294,000 

855,553,000 

3 

8.79 

Colo. . 

. . 77,573,000 

105,135,000 

22 

1.08 

Conn. . . 

5,584,000 

5,677,000 

46 

.06 

Del 

491,000 

613,000 

50 

.01 

D.C 

710,000 

746,000 

49 

.01 

Fla.... 

. . 31,093,000 

45,992,000 

28 

.47 

Ga 

30,449,000 

37,137,000 

33 

.38 

Idaho. 

. . 44,444,000 

67.786.000 

27 

.70 

Ill 

. . 358,628,000 

428,327,000 

5 

4.40 

Ind 

. . 107,479,000 

141,086,000 

17 

1.45 

Iowa 

. . 35,957,000 

39.378,000 

32 

.41 

Eans 

. . 194,563,000 

267,020,000 

10 

2.75 

Ky. 

272,558,000 

395,745,000 

7 

4.07 

La 

273,882,000 

397,312,000 

6 

4.08 

Maine . 

4,389,000 

6,049,000 

45 

.06 

Md 

. 21,991,000 

25.604,000 

35 

.26 

Mass.. 

9,745,000 

11,859.000 

41 

.12 

Mich. . 

. . 133,310,000 

170,616,000 

14 

1.75 

Minn. . . 

155,734,000 

219.685,000 

11 

2.26 

Miss. . . 

33,672,000 

68,092.000 

26 

.70 

Mo 

88.357,000 

107,021,000 

21 

1.10 

Mont. . . 

. 62,114.000 

87.167,000 

24 

.90 

Nebr. . . 

7,277,000 

7,383,000 

44 

.08 

Nev 

35.454,000 

42,639,000 

30 

.44 

N.H... . 

1,451,000 

1,574.000 

47 

.02 

N.J.. . 

33,518,000 

44,250.000 

29 

.46 

N. Mex. 

. 111.938.000 

156.554,000 

16 

1.61 

N.Y.. . 

. 103,571.000 

130,735,000 

18 

1.34 

N.C.. 

20.428,000 

23.699.000 

36 

.24 

N. Dak. 

5,118,000 

7,629,000 

43 

.08 

Ohio. 

. 221,356,000 

296,147,000 

9 

3.04 

Okla.. . 

263.282,000 

351.578.000 

8 

3.61 

Oreg 

. 11,807,000 

16,658,000 

39 

.17 

Pa... . 

. 1,074,004,000 

1,266,285,000 

2 

13.02 

R.I... 

561,000 

785,000 

48 

.01 

S.C 

8,189,000 

10,362.000 

42 

.11 

S.Dak. . 

. 18.389.000 

23,636,000 

37 

.24 

Tenn. . 

. . 68,031,000 

84,425.000 

25 

.87 

Tex 

. 1,313,003,000 

1,926,699,000 

1 

19.80 

Utah.... 

. 95,506,000 

206,639,000 

12 

2.12 

Va 

. 90,823,000 

128,700,000 

19 

1.82 

Vt 

. 12,096,000 

14,818,000 

40 

.15 

Wash — 

, . 33,029,000 

40,027,000 

31 

.41 

W.Va.. . 

. 588,925,000 

855,150,000 

4 

8.79 

Wis. . . 

. 28.596,000 

34,942,000 

34 

.36 

Wyo 

78,745,000 

118,422,000 

20 

’ 1.22 


* In this table iron ore. not pig iron, is taken as the basis of 
iron valuation. The many revisions in the 1946 State totals re- 
sult from the substitution of data for natural gas valued at 
points of consumption by data for natural gas valued at wells 

See Chekhstry, Coal, Copper, Gold, Iron 
AND Steel, Manganese, and Zinc. 

MINES, United States Bureau of. (Department of the 
Interior.) Heavy mineral requirements of Amer- 
ica’s booming postwar economy and the need for 
maintaining a strong mineral position in world 
aEairs gave added impetus in 1948 to the Bureau 
of Mines’ efforts to help industry achieve maximum 
eflSciency, safety, and conservation in extracting, 
preparing, and utilizing tbe Nation s mineral re- 
sources. Despite the steady progress made by tiie 
American minerals industries in producing better 
products from lower-grade ores, heavy wartime de- 
mands had seriously depleted domestic mineral 
reserves — a development which gave special sig- 
nificance to tbe Bureau’s technologic and scientific 
studies. 

Mineral Development. In anticipation of future 
emergency needs, the Bureau last year carried for- 
ward 30 eaploration projects. Of ibese, 11 provided 
bases for important stock-piling estimates of re- 
serves of strate^c minerals, notably, lead, zinc, 
copper, iron and titania. In addition, the Bureau 
established two more "core libraries” for the stor- 
age of drill cores obtained during Governmental 
and private projects, and also studied mining tech- 

S 3s, such as boring blast holes with diamond 
instead of percussion drills. Other mineral 
investigations included a study of die most eco- 


nomical and effective metliod of drilling and blast- 
ing taconite — a low-grade iron ore which is avail- 
able in large quantities in the Lake Superior 
region — ^stumes of dynamic stresses in rock, and 
completion of two sets of model studies of pillar 
stresses in room and pillar mining. Investigations 
were also started to determine whether the mica, 
beryl, tantalum minerals, and other valuable con- 
stituents of pegmatite deposits in Virginia and 
South Dakota can be mined separately, or mined 
together and separated effectivdy afterwards. 

Metallurgical Studies. xAs during the previous year, 
the Bureau’s metallurgical studies were aimed at 
four major objectives: (1) developing improved 
metliods of beneficiating and processing^ low-grade 
ores; (2) developing new ard improved products; 
(3) developing substitutes for scarce metals and 
minerals; and (4) reco\’erirg by-products and 
utilizing industrial wasic-.s. Advar.LC-s were made 
toward the ultimate use of low-grade iron ores and 
ir so'^r.rp^ti'^rr the iron from titaniferous magnetites 
.me. n titanium as a by-product. Intensify- 

ing its studies of the recovery of lead, zinc and 
copper from low-grade ores, me Bureau last year 
also improved processes fc'* aluminum 

from materials other than l.'u'i-c-v-c'c bauxite. In- 
creased pilot-plant production ot the Bureau-de- 
veloped light metals, zirconium and titanium, as 
well as investigations of their alloys, also formed 
part of the metallurgical-research pattern. 

Substantial process was made in the Bureau’s 
searcli for synthetic substitutes for sheet mica, es- 
sential to die electrical industry, and a metliod was 
devised for purifying sand so that it can be used 
in the manufacture of high-quality glass. The exten- 
sive metallurgical research program also included 
the development of strong, lightweight concrete 
aggregates, improvement of methods of manu- 
facturing ceramic products from domestic miner- 
als, and a special investigation of the practicability 
of developing further huge phosphate deposits in 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. 

Research in Coal. Faced with a growing shortage 
of good-quality coking coal, Binreau scientists last 
year concentrated on developing methods for up- 
grading low-grade coals to produce metallurgical 
coke and sought ways of making greater use of 
vast deposits of lignite and sub-bituminous coal. 
The Bureau developed a method for storing lignite 
to prevent spontaneous combustion and also, on 
a pilot-plant scale, converted this fuel into gas 
suitable for reducing iron ore, or after further 
treatment, for making syntlietic liquid fuels. New 
methods for drying and preparing sub-bituminous 
coal for safe and economics shipment also were 
examined. In studying the effect of mechanized 
mining on the percentage of coal recovered, as 
well as the development of mechanical equipment 
suitable for use in steeply-pitching anthracite beds, 
the Bureau also searched for effective ways of re- 
covering and using fine coal now lost in washing. 
A site at Schuylkm Haven, Pa., was acquired and 
plans completed for the Anthracite Research Lab- 
oratory for which Congress appropriated $450,000, 
and a site at Grand Forks, N.Dak., was selected 
for a newly-authorized lignite research laboratory. 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels. Because of steadily rising 
American consumption of petroleum and a rela- 
tively low rate of discovery of new petroleum re- 
serves, die Bureau’s studies in the production of 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, lignite, and oil 
were of special importance. Of the four major in- 
stallations under construction, the oil-shale demon- 
stration plant of the Naval Oil Shale Reserves near 
Rifle, Colo., began producing 100 barrels of oil 
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per day, and new laboratory facsilitios wi'ro com- 
pleted at Laramie, Wyo., for further oil-shale re- 
search. As further indications of the nolabl(‘ prog- 
ress made last year in the Biiroinrs synlliolic liquid 
fuels program, a coal-to-oil laboratory was dedi- 
cated at Bruccton, Pa., and two dc’inonsl ration 
plants for producing liquid fiuils by diffcTont proc- 
esses were under construction at Louisiana, Mo. 

Work was conlinuod on a 20()-barrol-a-day hy- 
drogenation (Bergius process) plant and on a 50- 
to 80-barrcl-a-day gas synthesis ( Fisehor-Tropseh 
process) plant. Sehedulcd for coinplcition during 
1949, the latter plant will employ a newly-devel- 
oped converter unit which can be enlarged to pro- 
duce 1,000 barrels a day, as eoiniiaretl with the 
IS-barrel-a-day cai)acily of Gc^rman eonv(‘rters. 

At Morgantown, W.Va., the Bureau iiu'cstigatc'd 
processes for economical production of synlh(‘sis 
gas (carbon monoxide and ludrogcn), die inafor 
cost factor in synlli(‘tie fnels inaiuifaolure, and the 
most important single rc'scaveli probh'in. IhinMui 
research followed tlm'O major lines: (I) gasifi(‘ii- 
tion of coal in place nndergroiuKl; (2) gasification 
of powden'd coal in suporlioatc^d slc'um containing 
oxygen; (3) gasification of powch'n'd coal with 
oxygen and steam in a vortc'x reactor. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas. Uni)re('f‘d(‘ul('d peace- 
time roquiremoiils for oil stiimilaled Bur<»nu re- 
.scarch in the devi'Iopmeul of h(^ller methods of 
extracting petroleum from tlio ground, 'fo Iic‘lp in- 
crease. domestic oil r(‘S(TV<'s, th<^ Bunuiu tniderlook 
a basic study of the surface, fon'cs in natural pe- 
troleum reservoirs. Similarly, the Bun^au compl<‘l(ul 
lahoratoiy resc’areh on th<^ recovi'.ry of oil from 
California sandstones, and <'onduet(?d studies on 
metals that would resist (’orrosion in ga.s-eond('n- 
sato wells. 

Helium. Kcnecling a growing d(‘Tnand for h(‘]ium 
in commercial, mesdioal and industrial (‘iiterprises, 
the Bureau of Mines — exclusive prodiu'cT of this 
lightwciglit, noTunHanmiubhi gas — d(‘livored more 
than 15,918,747 cubic feet, or 23.6 p<‘reenl of the 
total i^roduction of 67,-186,567 for non-hVd- 
oral us(is. As a result of rcsc^areh carri(*d on at the 
Bureuirs Exell and Amarillo, Texas, plants, tin? 
purity of helium wa.s inereii.S(Kl lo 99.8 p(?rc(‘nl — 
a significant de\'<*lopnienl, sincu* .sonic? types of 
]iclinm-shu?l(l(!d arc wedding cannot be dcine sne- 
cessfully with a loss pure? gas. Major objec'tiv(‘S of 
Bureau research during tlie past year wc-re the 
dcvc?loi)meut of new and bett<?r teehniciues for 
using this valuable gas in welding and ni<?tallnrgy, 
more efficient extraertirm mothocls, and expansion 
of the present use pattern. Peacetime uses for ho- 
linm now include inflation of airships in private 
use, as a tracc?r gas in mapping underground petro- 
leum reservoirs, in hospital operating rooms to elim- 
inate explosion hazards, as well as the treatment 
and prevention of caisson disease and In Iroaling 
some respiratory diseases. 

Explosives Testing and Research. Minimizing of 
haziurds associated witli the manufacture, storage, 
and use of exidosivos eouliiuK'd to be a major IBii- 
reau research goal, and Bureau investigators last 
year test('.d more than 1,600 permissible explosives 
and blasting devices, si^ccial tyi)es of (‘xplosivcs, 
detonators, and hazardous cliemicals. In the course 
of the Bureau's basic explosives research program, 
new methods were discovered for mesasuring the 
rate of detonation of explosives and the tempera- 
ture in detonation waves. A study of the e.\'plosibil- 
ity of amiuonium nitrate, which caused the Texas 
City, Tox., disaster, revealed that under certain 
conditions this material can be dotouatod by heat 
alone. 


Mm 

Safety and Health Activities, Striving lo conserve 
life and proi^tTly in th<* mines and plants of Anicr- 
ica's vital mim‘ral indiislrie.s, tiu? Bun‘au of Mines 
last year inieiisined its safely t‘diu*alion and coal- 
mine insi)eclion activities. 'I’wo new training oours- 
e.s were eon<lnet(‘(l — om* lo inslriK’l snj advisory of- 
fieials in tlu? broad priiuMjih'S of <'oal-mine safety 
and the oIIut to familiari/e eoal-miiu' .safely com- 
mitteemen with established safety standaixls. Also 
conliimed wvxo firsl-ai<I, mln<'-r(?seue, aeeiclont- 
provonlion, and otIuT eslalilislied training. 

As a result of Bureau studies t»f methods of pre- 
venting roek falls, a type of roof support which 
had proved i‘freeh’\'e in .some metal mines was in- 
trodue<‘d into an increasing immlier <if <-oal mines. 
In addition lo making thous.ui<ls of analyses of 
dust and mine air .s*ampl(‘s. tin* Bur<*an di'lerminod 
the explosihility of many iuduslriid dnsts and of- 
feree! rt‘eonnuendjilions for redueing hazard.s. In 
recognition of the vital nile plnvetl by llu* coal- 
miiu? iiispe(‘lion prog, ram in pionailii'-'/heallh and 
.safely in llie domeslie coal siiitir.tn. lin- Mighliclh 
(longn^ss uulhoii/ed the t'mi»l<»>menl of additional 
inspoelors, bringing tin* staff to 250. N<*arly *1,700 
coal-mim? inspections were ( (mhiiI* !.*.* In all coal- 
mining sections of llu' eonntix . .ei I iout operators, 
iniiK' worlu'rs' (n;vMiiM!iin. . ami the public were 
infonni*(l of the results. Although tin* pr(»gram was 
purely x'oluntary, thousands <»f iiispi'ctors' reeom- 
m<*ndalioiis for n‘du(‘ing ha/.ard.s wer<* adopti'd, A 
suhslaiitial p(*re<‘ntag(* ol the.s(* ks'moh.ii nd.itioiis 
derail with \(‘ntilati<in, nx'k dustin.* .n'«‘ Mm* niim- 
mizing of fir<* ami ignition hazards. Statistics on 
mine a(*<*id(‘nts gath(*r(*d and analvztxl by llie Bu- 
r<‘au n‘\*eal that in the fi.seal y<*ar emliiig July 1, 
19*18, fewer im*!) lost lh(‘ir liv(*s lt»r ex cry million 
tons of coal i)r(Klut‘<*(! lasi y<*ar than in any eorro- 
sponding period in the Nalion’s history. 

Anthrocito Water Problem. To h<*lp pre.S(*rx‘e val- 
uabl(? fuel r(*s<‘rvi*s in the anthracite region of east- 
ern Penn.sylyania, tin* Bm<*au dniiug tin* pa.st year 
c<mduet<?d inx(*stij‘;ations lo d(‘tt*nuim* llu* feasi- 
bility of Ke(li*ral participation in eonslnu'tion proj- 
ects or pumping op(*r:iti(Mis to pn‘V<*ul flooding of 
mine workings. Additional itdormaliou was also 
gatlu'red on <lama'»i* ici piopt ii\ by suhsklencc 
owing to lack of b;i( kfillin", in aclix*e mine work- 
inp, and tin* efret*lix(‘iu'ss ot l)arri<‘r pillars and 
mint* dams in pre.st'nt workings in resisting the 
pn*.ssiire of impounih*d \vat(*r. 

Economic and Minoral industries. 'Hu* ceonomit* and 
.staU.sti(*al scryi<*(‘s ()f tin* Bnr<*an of Mini's last year 
.supplied bask* information on f'or<*ign and domes- 
tic mineral re.soure(*s to the <3overnm<*ul, minoral 
industrii's and tiu* public. Hundreds of i)c*rk)die rc- 
X)orls dealing with all phas<*s of tin* mimirals iiulns- 
tries were issued and injury stalislies wt?re nwised 
to meet current requirements. 

Public Reports. Because of a eoutimiing h(*avy dc- 
rnand for infonnalion on sul)je(*t,s asso<*iated with 
the mineral Industrie's, tlu* volume of pul)lic*ations 
released by the Bureau during 1948 ri'inained high. 
The r<fsults of Bun.'au rt'S(?areh wi*r<? math' avail- 
able to all int<‘rest('d parties in many reports and 
papers published during tin* past year. Bi'sjxmdmg 
to requests from technical ftrganizMtions, Bureau 
stuff members addr(i.ssc'd lechuie.d and .scii'ntific 
meetings and contributed lo the leehnie:d and 
trade press. Individual <'hapt('rs of tht' MinmU 
yearbook— -long aecoplt?cl as an iiulhorilalive text 
on current dev(?l()pm(‘nts in the inlni'rals industries 
•—•were issued as preprints on eomjih'tion. A nalion- 
wide andien<j<? of about 12 million p(*r.s*ons saw 
films from the Ihireau's fn't? loan library of edu- 
cational motion pictim^s. Sponsored l)y private in- 
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dustry and produced under the supervision of the 
Bureau, the films depict the uses and methods of 
producing various mineral commodities. 

MINNESOTA. A west north central State. Area; 
84,286 sq. mi. Population; (July 1, 1948) 2,940,- 
000, compared with (1940 census) 2,792,300. 
Chief cities: Saint Paul (capital), 287,736 inhabit- 
ants in 1940; Minneapolis, 492,370. See Agri- 
cuLTDBE, Education, Minerals and Metals, 
Schools, Universities and Colleges, Vital Sta- 

TTSTTCS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $178,212,000; total ex- 
penditure, $163,119,000. 

Elections. Truman’s majority of about 100,000 
over Dewey, Wallace, and others gave the 11 elec- 
toral votes to the Democratic nominee. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate, 
beat incumbent Joseph Ball, Republican, in the 
Senatorial race, while Republicans won only 5 
of the 9 House seats for a loss of 3. Most contests 
for State office were won by Republicans, includ- 
ing: incumbent Governor Luther W. Youngdahl 
who was reelected over Charles Halstead; C. El- 
mer Anderson — ^Lieutenant Governor; J. A. A. 
Bumquist — ^Attorney General; Mike Holm — Sec- 
retary of State; Julius A. Schmahl — ^Treasurer. The 
voters authorized a veterans’ bonus. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Lutlier W. Youngdahl; 
Lieut. Governor, C. Elmer Anderson; Secretary of 
State, Mike Holm; Attorney General, J. A. A. 
Bumquist; State Treasurer, Julius A. Schmahl; 
State Auditor, Stafford King. 

MINT, Bureau of the. A Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury which directs the coinage of 
money and supervises die activities of the three 
Mints (Philadelphia, Denver, and San Francisco), 
die two Assay Offices (New York and Seatde), the 
gold Bullion Depository at Fort Knox, Kv., and the 
silver Bullion Depository at West Point, New York. 
Director; Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

MISSISSIPPI. An east south central State. Area; 
46,865 sq. mi. Population; (July 1, 1948) 2,121,- 
000, compared with (1940 census) 2,183,796. 
Chief city: Jackson (capital), 62,107 inhabitants 
in 1940. See Agriculture, Education, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $100,148,000; total ex- 
penditure, $93,854,000. 

Legislation. The Legislature met in regular session 
on January 6 and adjourned April 14. Bieimial ap- 
p*opraHon«! exceeded, for the first time, $100 mil- 
iioii included $35 million for common schools, 
$8 million for institutional improvements, $7.5 mil- 
lion for aid to counties and cities, and $5 million 
for hospital construction. Special aid was mven to 
Gulf Coast communities devastated by the Sep- 
tember, 1947, hurricane. A new 6 percent natural 
gas severance tax was one of the few tax changes. 

An outstanding event was the adoption of a 
worlonen’s compensation law with compulsory cov- 
erage, second-injury fund, unlimited medical care, 
and double compensation for illegally-employed 
minors. Old-age assistance was increased and a re- 
habilitation program for the State penitentiary 
adopted. 

The interstate parole and probation and inter- 
state oil and gas compacts were adopted. The State 
oil and gas hoard was reorganized and a State 
aeronautics department created with power to stim- 


ulate aviation development and to review all local 
airport plans submitted under the Federal Airport 
Act. 

Elections. Thurmond won a commanding popular 
majority over Truman, Dewey, Wallace, and other 
nominees and won the 9 electoral votes. Senator 
James O. Eastland, Democrat, was reelected with- 
out opposition, and the 7 House seats remained 
Democratic. There were no contests for State of- 
fice. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Fielding L. Wright; 
Lieut. Governor, Sam Lumpkin; Secretary of State, 
Heber A. Ladner; Attorney General, Greek L. 
Rice; State Treasurer, Robert W. May; State Au- 
ditor, Carl N. Craig. 

MISSOURI. A west north central State. Area: 69,- 
420 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948 ) 3,947,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 3,784,664. Chief 
cities: Jefferson City (capital), 24,268 inhabitants 
in 1940; St. Louis, 816,048. See Agriculture, 
Education, Minerals and Metals, Schools, 
Universities and Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $191,335,000; total ex- 
penditure, $175,149,000. 

Legislotion. The session of the General Assembly 
which convened January 7 was a continuation of 
that which began in January, 1947. Following pro- 
longed recess, it adjourned December 1. 

Tax measures included a 2 percent use tax on 
vehicles purchased outside the State, and a two- 
year authorization to St. Louis to levy a payroll 
tax not to exceed one-half of 1 percent on individ- 
ual earnings and corporation net profits. Control 
and operation of the St. Louis Sanitarium and the 
Training School for Feeble-Minded were trans- 
ferred to die State to lower costs to the city. Also 
passed were laws permitting border cities to estab- 
nsh airports in neighboring States, and to create a 
joint Illinois-Missouri planning commission to fos- 
ter development of the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Area. 

New school laws provide liberal aid for educat- 
ing physically-handicapped children, and stimulate 
reorganization and consolidation of school districts. 
State equalization school aid was made conditional 
upon a^evement of local school taxing minimums. 
Restrictions were placed on payment of xmemploy- 
ment compensation to workers who quit without 
good cause or are fired for misconduct, while 
workmen’s compensation benefits were consider- 
ably liberalized. 

New insurance regulatory laws were passed and 
several uniform laws adopted. Constitutional 
amendments to CTant a veterans’ bonus and to in- 
crease the gasoune gallonage tax from 2 to 3% 
cents were initiated but defeated by the voters in 
November. 

Elections. Truman carried his home State over 
Dewey and Wallace by a majority of 250,000 and 
won the 15 electoral votes. In House races. Demo- 
crats won 12 of the 13 seats, for a gain of 8. For- 
rest Smith, Democrat, won the governorship over 
Republican Murray Thompson, and Democrats 
also won all other major State offices, including: 
Lieutenant Governor — ^James T. Blair, Jr.; Secre- 
tary of State — ^Walter H. Toberman; Attorney 
General — ^J. E. Taylor; Treasurer — M. E. Morris; 
Auditor — W. H. Holmes. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Phil M. Donnelly; Lieut. 
Governor, Walter N. Davis; Secretary of State, 
Wilson Bell; Attorney General, J. E, Taylor; State 
Treasurer, Robert W. Winn; State Auditor, Forrest 
Smith. 
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MOLYBDENUM. The demand for molybdenum prod- 
ucts, principally for steel-making purposes, in- 
crop.sed in 1948. Shipments of fcrromolybdenum, 
molybdic oxide, mob'bdenTim salts and metal to- 
taled 17,082,500 lb. of cunlaincd molybdenum in 
the first nine montlis, compared witli 20,744,900 
lb. in the year 1947, a postwar high. Production 
of concentrates was also increased during the year 
and, despite heavier consumption, stocks at mines 
and converting plants were built up by 2.3 million 
lb. during the period, to 25,988,000 lb. of con- 
tained molybdenum. Production of concentrates to 
the end of September totaled 22,074,200 lb. mo- 
lybdenum content (year 1947: 27,047,000 II*).). 

Utah, in which molybdenum is recovered as a 
by-product from ct)pper mining, was tine leading 
producing State in the first half of die year, but 
Colorado recovered its X5rimary ijosilion in the 
last Ixalf. New Mexico, California, Arizona, and 
Nevada also produced molybdenum. There were 
no imports of concentrates or molybdenum j)rod- 
ucts in 1948. Ex^iorls of concenlratcs amounted to 
1,725,762 lb. molybdenum content during the 
nine monlhs, about 60 percent to the United King- 
dom (year 1947; 2,989,251 lb.). The Clinuuc Mo- 
lybdenum Company, a principal producer, an- 
nounced a price increase in its products averaging 
18 percent ciroctivc Jan. 1, 1949. 

— John Anthony 

MONACO. A principality on the Moditorraneatx, 
surrounded on its land sides by llic French dc'ixarl- 
ment of Alpes-Mariiimes. Area: 370 acres. Popu- 
lation; (1946) 19,242. Chief towns: Monaco (cap- 
ital), La Condamino, Moute Carlo. The main 
sources of revenue arc derived from the tourist 
tralHc and die gambling concession at Monte 
Carlo. Budget: (1946) cxpcndiliiro was ostimalcd 
at 248,929,790 francs. A ministry assisted by a 
council of state administers tlio country under the 
authority of the Prince. Legislative power rests 
with the Prince and the national council of 12 
members elected by universal sulfrago for a four- 
year term. Ruler: Prince Louis II (succeeded Tunc 
26, 1922). 

MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC (Outer Mongolia). A 

republic, formally established on Jan. 5, 1946. It is 
bounded by the U.S.S.R. on the north, Sinkiang on 
the west, and China on the south and cast. Area; 
580,158 square miles. Population: 900,000, includ- 
ing 100,000 Russians and 50,000 Chinese. Capital: 
Ulan Bator, 100,000 inhabitants. Buddhist Lama- 
ism is the chief form of religion. 

Production, etc. Most of the Country is pastoral. 
Some areas arc suitable for the production of 
wheat, millet, and rye. Livestock included 10,600,- 
000 sheep, 1,500,000 oxen, 270,000 camels, and 
1,340,000 horses. All land, natural resources, fac- 
tories, mines, and public utilities have been na- 
tionalized. Caravan route is the principle means of 
. communication. 

Government. According to the constitution the 
highest power is vested in a parliament ( the Great 
Huruldan), elected by universal suffrage. From its 
members 30 are elected to comprise the executive 
committee (Little Huruldan), The committee elects 
5 of its members to form a board which administers 
state affairs. 

MONTANA. A mountain State. Area: 146,997 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1948); 511,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 559,456. Chief cities: 
Helena (capital), 15,056 inhabitants in 1940; 
Butte, 37,081. See Agbicultogcub, Education, 


Minerals and Metat^s, Scirooi.s, Universities 
AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1947 
total revenue amounted to $32,615,000; total ex- 
penditure, $28,471,000. 

Elections. Truman's niajorily of about 15,000 over 
Dewey and Wallace won liimi tlic 4 ('lectoral votes. 
In races for Congress, incumbent Democrat 
James E. Murray won the Senatorial contest, and 
the 2 House seats renuiin dividend among Demo- 
crats and Republicans. John W. Bonner, Demo- 
crat, defeated incnmbtuit Sam (1 I^’ord in the gu- 
bernatorial race. Democrats won all other State- 
wide offices: Lieutenant Covernor — Paul Cannon; 
Secretary of State — Sam C. Milch(!ll; Attorney 
General — Arnold II. Olsc^n; Triiasnr<^r— Neil Fish- 
er; Auditor — ^Jolm J. llolnu'S; Railroad Commis- 
sioner — ^Austin B. Middleton, Superintendent of 
Public Iiislniction — Mary M. Condon. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Sam (.. Ford; Lieut. 
Governor, Enu'St T. Eaton; St‘crtilary of State, 
Sam W. Mitchell; Alloriuy CeiuTul, R.'V. Roltom- 
ly; State Treasunir, (knirgo T. Porltir; State Audi- 
tor, John J. Holmes. 

MOROCCO, French. A French proleeloralii comiiris- 
ing the major portion of llu‘ Slierifian <mipirc in 
northwest Africa. Under lli(‘ FrtMich Cionslitiition 
of 1946, the pro 1< ‘(‘torn le forms part of the French 
Union and is elassifii'd as an ‘'a.ssocial(!d state.” 
Area: 153,870 stpiare miles. 'Potal population (1947 
census): 8,490,997, of whom 324,997 were non- 
Moroccan (chu'ffy French). Rabat (1947 pop. 
160,800) is the administrative c*at)ilal. Marrakesh 
(pop. 237,800), Fez (poi). 200,900), and Moknes 
(pox*). 159,600), arc the traditional Moorish cap- 
itals. Casablanca (xxop. 550,800) is the x)rincipal 
seaport. 

Religion and Education. The naliv(\s are Moslem 
except for some 195,000 J<'ws. 11ie majority speak 
Moorish- Arabic, but in the bac:k country several 
Berber dialects prevail. Frtinch is the official lan- 
guage. Illiteracy is general and ft*w c'hildren get 
more than a rudihientaiy (•ducation. Koranic 
schools arc numerous ancl the Kairowoeu Uni- 
versity is higlily regarded throughout the Islamic 
worlcl. In 1947 a total of 132,750 Moslems, 47,750 
Eurojxoiins, and 19,245 Jewisli pupils attended 
selmols. The Inslitut des Hautes IC hides Maro- 
caincs at Rabat had 2,0(i8 studcnits in 1945-46. 
Jewish instruction is given in 48 scihools. 

Production. Agriculture is the leading industry 
with a total of about 7.5 million acnis under culti- 
vation. The principal crops are ciTcals, beans and 
other legumes, olives, fruits and almonds, and 
wine» Chief cereal crops ( 1946 ) in metric cprinlals 
(a quintal = 220.4 lb.) were; barky 8,531,000, 
wheat 7,518,400, maize 2,182,900. Olive oil yield- 
ed 18,000 tons in the 1946-47 stiason and wine 7.9 
million gallons in 1945. Livestock ( 1946 ) : 6,031,- 
000 sheep, 3,892,000 goats, 1,394,000 cattle, 540,- 
000 asses. 

Phosphate, the princiixal mineral, is exploited 
under a stale monopoly. In 1947 the mineral out- 
put (in metric tons) was; phosphate 2,961,000; 
coal 268,800; cement 218,400; manganese 22,100 
(1946); iron ore 153,600 (approx, metal content 
50 percent). Production of electric power (1947) 
totaled 301.2 million kw-hr. In 1946, a total of 
50,863 tons of fish were caught. 

Foreign Trade. In 1947 imports were valued at 
33,312 million francs; exports at 18,312 million 
francs. France accounted for the greater part of 
both exports and imports. In 1946, 3,828 vessels 
of 6,909,625 tons entered and cleared the ports. 
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Finance. Budget estimates for 1948 place revenue 
at 22,482,851,000 francs; ejqpenditure at 22,482,- 
783,000 francs. On Jan. 1, 1947, the outstanding 
state loans amounted to 7,486,653,000 francs. 

Government. The reigning Sultan, Sidi Moham- 
med, belongs to the Alawite d 3 masty. In tiieory 
his power is practically absolute, but in reality its 
exercise is largely in the hands of France, repre- 
sented by the Resident-General. The Sultan is as- 
sisted by a Makhzen, or cabinet, but this also is 
under the control of the protecting authorities. 
Local government is largely in the hands of native 
officials or chieftains, supervised by French con- 
trollers. The hinterland, in the Atlas Moimtains 
and beyond, has been “pacified” only in recent 
years and is under the effective control of the mili- 
tant. There are French courts in which cases in- 
volving foreigners are tried, while native cases are 
dealt with in religious courts or by local pashas and 
caids. Only the United States preserves its special 
capitulatory status. 

Events, 1948. The growing inclination of the Sul- 
tan Sidi Mohammed to align himself with the na- 
tionalist movement, already evidenced on the oc- 
casion of his 1947 speech at Tangier (see Year 
Book, Events of 1947), continued to manifest it- 
self, 1947. On December 3, he addressed a letter 
to President Vincent Auriol in which he re^stered 
various complaints. The exact nature of this com- 
munication was the subject of considerable dispute 
when on January 9 its alleged contents were re- 
vealed by Moroccan sources in Paris. 

According to these nationalist circles, the Sultan 
cited a long series of grievances, demanded the 
recall of the Resident-General, Gen. Alphonse- 
Pierre Juin, and spoke of Moroccan independence 
and the abrogation of the protectorate treaty of 
1912. French spokesmen, vmile refusing to give 
the exact text of the letter, declared that it in re- 
ality dealt only with administrative matters and 
did not take up broader issues. On January 12 it 
was learned that the French government had made 
“a technical answer,” taking up point by point the 
matters raised by the Sultan. On January 23 Gen. 
Juin announced the texts of several reforms he in- 
tended to make in die electoral, administrative, ju- 
dicial, educational, labor, and press set-up in the 
protectorate. Early in March a short strike of rail- 
way workers in Morocco was settled when Juin 
granted pay increases. He staved off a threatened 
walk-out by public service workers with similar 
concessions. 

In any event, it was quite clear that His Sherifian 
Majesty did not relish the manner in which Gen. 
Juin administered the protectorate with a firm 
hand and prevented him from attending nationalist 
meetings and demonstrations. There were those 
who said that the Sultan’s desire to identify himself 
with the independence party was a spirit of rivalry 
with the old Riffian leader, Abd-el-Krim, who was 
organizing the North African liberation movement 
from Cairo. Despite the Sultan’s highly uncoopera- 
tive attitude toward Gen. Juin, the Paris govern- 
ment showed no signs of recalling him. Early in 
April he was made commander-in-chief in French 
North Africa, while continuing to hold his post in 
Morocco. 

According to a special correspondence appear- 
ing in The Christian Science Monitor on March 30, 
President Auriol replied to the Sultan only after a 
three-months delay and then very perfunctorily, 
thereby annoying His Majesty even further. The 
net result was said to be that flie latter became de- 
termined to persuade the Arab League, or one of 
its members, to bring the .Moroccan question be- 


fore the United Nations Security Council on the 
grounds that the French had broken their promise, 
given in the 1912 Protectorate Treaty, to observe 
his sovereignty. 

Late in March there assembled in Tangier sev- 
eral hundred representatives of the nationalist or 
independence movements of North Africa to dis- 
cuss their situation and make plans for the future. 
The Moroccan delegates took the lead in arguing 
in favor of taking a positive stand in the event of 
a third World War in order that they might use 
such an opportunity to regain their independence 
(see Tangier). This program did not, however, 
mean orienting the North A*£rican liberation move- 
ment toward Moscow ( see Algema ) . 

One of the reflexes of the struggle in Palestine 
was the exacerbation of Arab-Jewish feelings in 
Morocco. For centuries Jewish communities had 
existed there, many of their inhabitants being the 
descendants of Jews expelled from Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The Jews were forbidden 
by law to own land and to engage in any except 
a few restricted trades. They were also for the 
most part obliged to live in a designated section 
of town known as the mellah, though in recent 
years some of the more prosperous Jews lived out- 
side these quarters. The Moslems looked down on 
their Jewish compatriots but found it possible and 
desirable to live with them in mutual tolerance. 
At the time of World War II this situation was dis- 
turbed by the en^ of European Jewish refugees 
and by the Zionist “menace" in Palestine. As a 
result, the Moorish nationalists in Morocco became 
increasingly anti-Jewish, and under the surface a 
seething mass of discontent merely awaited a spark 
to set off a conflagration. 

Such an incident occurred at Oujda and Djerada, 
in northeastern Morocco, on June 8, when an argu- 
ment between a Jew and a Moorish cobbler over 
a pair of shoes led to disorders in which some 40 
Jews were killed. Reports indicated that the Pales- 
tine issue had entered strongly into the motivation 
for the argument and subsequent riots. 

When die Jewish victims were buried on the 
11th, French and Moslem authorities were present. 
The local pasha, while attending prayers for the 
deceased in the great mosque erf Oujda, was at- 
tacked by a fanatical nationdist and gravely in- 
jured with stabs in tlie neck. Security measures 
were taken immediately and appHed shordy there- 
after to all of Morocco. Hie Sultan sent his Minis- 
ter of Justice to Oujda, where Gen. Juin also flew 
to institute repressive measures. 

The Sultan in particular was said to have been 
very angry at the turn of events. Only shordy be- 
fore the fatal incidents he had issued a strong proc- 
lamation enjoining that order be preserved by Tbodi 
sides and recommending that no money be col- 
lected in Morocco “for a foreign country.” After 
the Oujda and Djerada incidents, representatives 
of the Moslem and Jewish populations were called 
separately before the pashas’ courts to hear this 
appeal read to diem. 

In October a new through service by train and 
boat was inaugurated between France and Mo- 
rocco. A weekend train, the Morocco Express, left 
Paris early Friday; after a change of cars at die 
Spanish border, and a steamer crossing from Alge- 
ciras to Tangier, die rail journey was resinned; 
Casablanca was reached late Sunday night. 

In mid-November the audiorities in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco instituted a virtual blockade of 
Tangier by preventing, under one pretext or an- 
other, the shipment of food from the French Zone 
to the International Zone. The administration dE 
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the latter circumvented these tactics by importing 
food from Casablanca by sea (sec TANonsn). 

For further details conccnii.iji jx'L'iiciu affairs 
and economic conditions in ;'Vcik:!i Ncf/lh Africa 
as a whole, see the article on Algeiua. 

— RonjiinT Gale Woolbeht 

MOROCCO, Spanish. The extreme northern and 
southwestern portions of. the Shcrifian Empire, It 
does not include the five places of Spanish sover- 
eignty, or presidios, along the norlli coast, such as 
Ceuta and Mclilla. Area: 18,009 sfiuarc miles. Pop- 
ulation ( 1948 est. ) : 1,082,009, all classed ns Mos- 
lems except 63,100 Europeans (mostly Spanish) 
and 14,700 Jews. The princij^al towns arc Tohum 
(pop. 73,115), Larache, and Alcazarciuivir. 

Education. The government operates scliools for 
natives in the principal centers, and two liighcr 
institutes in native cnltiiTc have b(‘eii set up at 
Tetuan. The Tewish comnuinity maintains schools 
in Tetuan and Larache. In general most children, 
especially girls, get little if any formal iiistmelion. 

I’roduction and Trado. Much good fanning land 
is not ciilli\’alc(i, but efforts are being made to st(‘p 
ui? agricultural production. Priinilive .{•■i-h 
is carried on extensively. Iron ore is n.i' . in iiu 
eastern part of iho couiiliy and soim* 1,500,000 
tons yearly arc exportcxl through Mtdilhi. I.(‘ad, 
jnangancs<^ ore, and antimony also <!Xportod. 
Foreign trade (1947); injports 526,228,484 pe- 
setas; exports 108,174,275 pc'sotas. Chief (exports 
arc ealllc, eggs, and iron ore. Flour, sugar, lea, and 
wine arc the main imports. Most of the trade is 
with Spain. 

Transportation. There are loss than 200 mih*.s of 
railway, the most* important lim^ being that from 
Fez to Tangier. Good roads total 540 miles, 'llicre 
is tclcphono service bctw<x‘n Tangicjr and Madrid 
and betwc(5u Tangic^r and Lisbon. 'Hierc is also an 
oIBcial trunk lino between the l<'rc'nch and Spanish 
zones. 

Government. The budget for 1948 was balanced 
at 214,723,715 i^esetas. The Sultan's deputy in the 
two Spanish Zones of the Protectorate is the Kha- 
lifa, nominally chosen by and rosponsihlo to him. 
In reality tlie Spanish lligh (voinmissioiicr at To- 
tuan ext'rcis<\s full powtTs, subject to sujiorvision 
from Madrid. British and Anajricau citizens are 
still subj(‘ct to their own eonsiilar ernu’ts. 

Events, 1948. In g(‘iuTal, tlie Franco regime has 
souglit U) appease tlie Moors in its zone of Morocco 
witlioiit acceding to the more drastic demands of 
the nationidists. In tlie long run, of course, the 
Moroccans’ aspirations for independence were 
hound to collide with Spain’s determination to 
hang on to her Nortli African possessions. 

An instance of this incjviiahlc coiillicl occurred 
early in February. The Spanish autilaorities had 
forbidden two nationalist leaders to enter their 
zone from Tangier, As a result, a general strike 
was declared in Teludn, the chi<jf city and capital, 
and on February 8 an attempt by demonstrators 
to deliver a protest to the Pasha’s house was re- 
sisted by troops with force. Scjvoral persons were 
killed and wounded in the melee, martial law was 
proclaimed, and fifty or more natives wer<J arrested. 
Naturally, tire Spanish government was concerned 
to keep this outbreak from spreading, particularly 
as at tliat moment an Argentine military mis.sion 
was visiting the High Commissioner for Spanish 
Morocco, Gen. Jose Varela. 

No doubt as a consequence of the growing na- 
tionalist agitation, Gen. Varela established in mid- 
February die office of Grand Vizier, who would 
assume responsibility for die conduct of native 
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affairs, and would be assisted by Moorish judges 
who would sec that justice was done among the 
Moslem population. 

Another facet of Franco’s Arab policy was his 
obviously anti-Zionist policy in the* Middle East. 
His molivc's bore wore far from aUruistic, for he 
wanted among other things lh(» support of the 
Arab League slates in llu* Uniied Nalions. A New 
York Times despatch from Chiiro, dalcxl August 26, 
reported tliat the Siianish Minisle.r to Egypt had 
called on Abdul Halniian Azzain Pasha, SecTctiiry- 
Gcncral of the Arab League, to liKinlrc^ aliout ob- 
taining such support at the* forlhcoining Tjcague 
Assembly. Azzam purporltKlIy replietl lluit he 
would be glad lo rec'omnumd snc‘h a course pro- 
vided Spain modifi<xI i\\o severily of ils policies in 
Morocco, allowed Moroecan <*xiI(‘S Lo r<4urn home, 
and released political ])risoiu*rs in Ihe Spanish 
Zone. 

One of the leadcxs of lh<* Nationalisl niov(*ment 
in Spanish Morocco, Ahd-<4-Khal<‘q Torrais, an or- 
ganizer of llie Notlh African I .iberaLiou Gonnnittco 
set up in ("airo (luring 1947 by tin* Ibnm'r rebel 
eliieftain Al)d-(4“Kriin, rcluriuid from Egypt to 
report at a confcrcncii of North Afri(‘an iiah^pend- 
enc(j dclegat(\s nmoling at Tangier lat<* in March 
(se(i Tawuku). 

In Nov(*inl)(‘r the* anlhorilic's in llat Spatiish Zone 
in elhH't plat‘ed a blockade* on foodstuffs j)assing 
from Freneli Morocco lo 'rangier in onh^r, it was 
siinni.s(‘d, lo force the fnlernational Zone within 
llu* polilieal orbit of Spain (.see 'rANOneO. 

— UoiuaiT GrA!.!*: Woolumit 


MOTION PICTURES. 'I’lui industry of the inolion pic- 
tnr<j .struggled, mncIdW, and pti/'/h‘d (hrotigh tlie 
diific'ult year of 1948 and into 1949 with prosp(»ct 
of a continuing p(‘riod of adjust in(*nt, internal and 
external, and the facing of some revolutionary dc- 
velopnienls. 

The art of the serc(‘n did w<‘ll with the eus- 
lomcirs in 1948. 'rlu| estimali^ from semiofficial 
.sourcc^s, including informed giu*ss('s from Wa.sh- 
ington, indicated that th(^ y<‘ar’s l,)ox ollie(% grosses, 
the money paid by the hnyt*rs of S(‘ats, would he 
only about 2‘/4 ])t*rct!nt micl(‘r tho.se for 1947 with 
the total for the wlioh* country $1,040 million. 

Seven pictures of llu* I^(^^iod gross(‘d more than 
$4 million each in film rental paid by the theaters, 
the only oblainabh* and rt'liahle index to the suc- 
cess of individual productions, the commonly re- 
leased figures of the industry I)(*ing as (*lastic as 
they arc. A list of the imporlaut productions 
follows; 

Unconquered — Paramount. Produec^d and directed 
by Cecil B. DcMilk. T’he film is in Technicolor. 
The pist includes Gary Coop<‘r, slurred in many 
DeMillo pictures;^ Paulette (ioclclarcl; Howard Dc- 
Silva; and Boris Karloff. It is broadly in the pattern 
of the DeMillo historical spectat'hjs. 'rhe story is 
laid in 1763 in the invasion and winning of the 
|0:cat frontier c*mpirc W(^st of th(^ Appalacnians, It 
is rich with the adventure and color of the bcglam- 
oured rugged colonial i^eriod. The final accounting 
may show it to have been the top-grossing bo.x- 
office picture of the year. 

Green Dolphin Street — M(‘tro-Cc)l(lwyn-M.ayer. 
Produced by Carey Wilson and dir(*<*led by Vidor 
Saville. The cast includes Lana Turner, Van Heflin, 
Donna Reed, and Richard Hart. It is utterly and 
flamboyantly “movie” as the story runs around the 
world, a four-angled plot of lov(;s, kept in motion 
on sea-tossed schooners. It involves an earthquake 
in New Zealand and the cxcilemcnt of caxJture by 
natives. 
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Cass Timberlane — M-G-M. Directed by George 
Sidney, from the novel of the same title by Sinclair 
Lewis. In the cast are Spencer Tracy, Lana Turner, 
and Zachary Scott. The story has the customary so- 
ciological approach, garbed in Mr. Lewis’ fasliion. 
It is strictly adult in its address to the issues, con- 
trasts, ^mid problems of life on ‘iDOth sides of the 
tracks,” with involvement of divorce, temptation, 
fidelity, and orders of justice. This is achieved 
however within the proper frame of family enter- 
tainment. 

The Bachefor and the Bobby Soxer — RKO-Radio. 
Dore Schary producer and Irving Weis director. 
Sheer and light comedy carried into the ridiculous 
as a vehicle to exploit the personalities of Cary 
Grant, Myma Loy, Shirley Temple, and Rudy 
Vallee. 

Mother Wore Tights — ^Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Produced by Lamar Trotti with Walter Lang as 
director. Tne cast includes Betty Grable, Dan 
Dailey, and Mona Freeman. There is more than a 
touch of backstage and whitewashed burlesque, 
and considerable song and dance. 

Road to Rio — ^Paramount. Daniel Dare producer 
and Norman Z. McLeod director. The cast in- 
cludes Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and Dorothy La- 
mour. It is a galloping story of a vaudeville team 
in mad escape to Rio after setting a cami\’al on 
fire, involvement with G.'.r. ester's, complications 
with mesmerism, and ;'i:.i:'cap adventures. 

All in fun. 

The Treasure of Sierra Madre — ^Warner Brothers. 
Produced by Henry Blanke and directed by John 
Huston, from a novel by B. Traven. The cast in- 
cludes Walter Huston, Humphrey Bogart, and Tim 
Holt. The background is that of prospecting for 
gold in wildest Mexico, witli a rugged and all but 
womanless cast, action in the roum, and raw real- 
ism. While rated fourth among me ten best” by 
the critics of the nation, this picture was consid- 
ered the best Enslish-speaking picture of 1948 by 
tlie New York Film Critics at their aimual session 
of judgment. 

Hamlet — Universal-International release. Two 
Cities Films, for J, Arthur Rank. Produced, direct- 
ed, and enacted by Laurence Olivier, under the 
auspices of Filipo Del Gudice, throu^ the year 
under promotional road-show t^e and special se- 
lected audience engagements and the aegis of the 
Theatre Guild of New York, institution of the 
stage, not screen. Toplofty critics complained of 
invasion of the classic status by too much cinema, 
and otlierc. cUnpinir rather to the motion-picture 
tradition, lu K! it-::! Hamlet on film was still not mo- 
tion picture. Hamlet tlius became a significant 
manifestation in the exploration of audiences and 
the stratification and classification of patronage — 
a long and tediously slow process of the years. 

Extravagant box office figures were published by 
euphemists. The indications were that years would 
pass before the production returned a profit against 
its true costs. The picture was in fact made in an 
earlier period of the J. Arthur Rank enterprises, 
when he was seeking to make an imposing impres- 
sion on the world market, especially America. That 
phase had passed, in the course of evolving inter- 
national rdations, before Hamlet reached the 
American screen. 

The divergence between the opinions and tastes 
of the majority of the customers, and those of the 
critics, reviewers and commentators of the lay 
press and radio, is pointed up by the report made 
by Film Daily, New York journal of the industry, 
addressed to 500 persons. Their selection of “the 
ten best of 1948,” which does not include any of 


the top-grossing 7 pictures of the year, follows; 

Gentleman’s Agreement — Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Produced by Darryl Zanuck, directed by Elia Ka- 
zan, from the novel by Laura Z. Hobson. The cast 
includes Gregory Peck, Dorothy McGuire, John 
Garfield, and Celeste Holm. The basic theme is 
anti-semitism. 

Johnny Belinda — Warner Brothers. Produced by 
Jerry Wald and directed by Jean Negulesco. From 
the stage play by Ehner Harris. In the cast are 
Jane W>'man, Lew A^tcs, Charles Bickford, and 
Agnes Moorehead. Meiodrama with tragic nuances. 
Marked by scenic beaut>\ Not for children. 

I Remember Mama — ^RKO-Radio. Produced by 
Harriet Parsons and directed by George Stevens. 
From Mamas Bank Account, a stage play by John 
van Druten. In the cast are Irene Dunne, Barbara 
Bel Geddes, Oscar Homolka, and Philip Dom. A 
story of simple family life with its adventures, mis- 
haps, and joys. 

The Noked City — Universal-International. A Mark 
Hellinger production, directed by Jules Dassin. In 
the cast are Barrv* Fitzgerald, How’ard Duff, Don 
Taylor, and Dorothy Hart. This is something be- 
tween documentary and “mo\ie” in its effectiv’e 
style. It pertains to the operations of the New York 
Police Department in the solution of a society dec- 
orator-beautiful model murder, jewel robberies, 
and what happens when thieves fall out. Well ac- 
cepted by critics and audiences alike. 

Sitting Pretty — Twentieth Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel G. Engel; Walter Lang director. From 
a screen play by F. Hugh Herbert. The cast in- 
cludes Robert Young, Maureen O’Hara, and CHf- 
ton Webb. A domestic comedy, done with a broad 
brush as indicated by the casting of the whimsical 
Webb as a baby-sitter. 

State of the Union — ^M-G-M, from Liberty. Di- 
rected by Frank Capra, from the Pulitzer Prize 
play by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. The 
cast includes Spencer Tracy, Katherine Hepburn, 
and Angela Lansbury. A tale of newspapering and 
political chicanery, including Wliite House ambi- 
tions. It is light-footed and swift. 

Call Norfhside 777 — ^Twentieth Century-Fox, Pro- 
duced W Otto Lang and directed by Henry Hatha- 
way. The cast indudes James Stewart, Richard 
Conte, Kasia Orazewski, and Lee J. Cobb. A 
quasi-documentary based on the stories of a Chi- 
cago murder and miscarriage of justice recorded 
for the Chicago Times by James P. McGuire, re- 
porter. Vital with the triumph of a believing 
mother. 

The Bishop’s Wife — ^RKO-Radio, from Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by Henry Koster. The cast in- 
cludes Cary Grant, Loretta Young, David Niven, 
and Monty Woolley. This is a fantasy comedy, 
with Grant in the role of a heavenly messenger. 
Romance reigns and happiness triumphs in the 
end. 

Other Pictures. Among the Other productions of 
the year, not previously described, and variously of 
note, were: 

The Search — M-G-M. Directed by Fred Zinne- 
mann, from an original screen play by Richard 
Sweizer. This is the story of a war-waif victim of 
Europe’s aftermatii. Pictured in Germany and 
Switzerland. In the cast are Montgomery Clift, 
Jamila Novotna, and the juvenile star Ivan Jandl. 
As telling and poignant as the theme suggests. A* 
piece for feeling. 

Louisiana Story — ^Another poetic documentaty film 
from Robert Flaherty, who came to fame with his 
Nanook of the North, shown years before and re- 
cently reissued. Like Nanook this picture was un- 
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derwrittcn, it is said, by influential background in- 
terest. In the case of Nanook it was a fur conip4iny, 
in the instance of LoiMandy it was anonymously 
an oil company concornod with (‘\i)I()iting tlio 
bayou country. The telling covers the i^xpt*rieaco 
of 11 boy, one Joseph Boudroaiuc, a native ^‘cajun.’* 
It is a cinema collector's intjcc, with an apjit^al of 
pensive beauty. 

The Rod Shoes— Eaglo-Lioii, from J, Arlliur Rank. 
Written, directed, and produced by Michael Pow- 
ell and Emcrich Pr(‘ssburg(;r. It pertains to tlu? 
world of the ballet. The cast includes Anton Wal- 
brook, Marius Goring, Robert Helpmann, and Lcj- 
onida Massine. It is rich in Technicolor, smooth in 
its flow, and laden with an over-all rhythm. 

The Snako Pir — ^Twentieth Centnry-b\)x. Under 
the Darryl Zanuck administration. Tvoduccul by 
Anatole Litvak and Robert Rasslcr and direc*t<'d by 
Mr. Litvak from a novel by Mary Jane Ward. T\\o 
east includes Olivia Do Havillaud, Lt*<) 0<nm. and 
Mark Stevens. The trying stoiy is a ciuse history 
from a mental Imspital; bitter, r(^alis(i<^ tensc‘, and 
shocking. Some critics, while admiring liu* pt*r- 
formance, questioned its fitness as i^ublic enter- 
tainment. 

Poison — ^Produced and directed in Italy by Ro- 
berto Rossellini, who eollaboratcd on lliti scnuui 
play. In the cast arc Ganiiulia Sazio and Gar 
Moore. A pungent, sluirp pure about war-torn 
Italy. Held high in erilieal (‘sleein. Si)ars(‘Iy dis- 
tributed. 

Symphonio Postorofo — Pathe. Cinema, in Franca^. 
From a story by Andre (Jidii, and carrying lluaa'by 
a special degreti of liti'rali alt(*nliou. Produced by 
M. Gido and <lircc!*(‘d by Jean Ddaunoy. The oust 
iuehides Michtjle Morgan and IMeru'. lilanehar. It 
is French tragedy in the ironic Clidi! maniu*r. 

The Follen Idol — Selzniek Releasing Organization, 
from Sir Aloxand<»r Korda. DirecUtd I)y Carol 
Rood, of fame since Ockl Man Out and other iJrit- 
ish works. In thcj cast art? Sir Ralpli Ritihardson, 
Michele Morgan, and Bobby llenrtjy. It is a child 
study of appcial and poignant pencJtration. CJreetetl 
as the film sensation of tlu' y(?ar in Britain by iht; 
Film Tribunal of the London Daily Express, a dis- 
tinguished committee of autlK)ritu\s in art, drama, 
and literature. At yeur's-end it was ycu to reach 
American andienetjs. 

Joan of Are — UKO- Radio, from Walter Wanger’s 
Sierra. Dir<*etod by the laic Victor Fleming. From 
a story of coinpl(?x literary and liistrionic origins, 
including counsel from imported Jesuit authority 
with access to Vatican ardiiv<*s. At yinirViaid it 
was playing concurrently in two theaters in New 
York, at capacity. The title role, overshadowing 
all otluxs, was held by Ingrid Bergman, Tlie pic- 
tiiro, promising to occupy a dominant position 
through the year to come, was primarily a speo- 
taclo, developed in the feeling and manner of Mr. 
Fleming who, it is to be rememben^cl, so ably 
brought story and spectacle together in tlic direc- 
tion of die classic Gonci With the Wiiut. Critical 
attention was in general somewhat Iciss than grand 
acclaim, and there was, among the critics, an im- 
pression that there was more picture tlian dramatic 
feeling. The public response was in an unreasoned 
tomon to sometliing big.” Tlio picture’s negji- 
$4,600,000, likely the highest budget 
of 1948, and luely the highest for years to come. 
Showmen considered it interesting speculation. 

Film Awards, The New York Film Critics, a 
body of considerable national and international 
weight, ^ter much travail decided that The Treas- 
ure of the best English-speaking 

picture of 1948* Tliis was achieved after much 


con.sidcmlion of Ilamltl. critics wcr<? nnaiii- 

(iKMs.s ill ihc opinion tli.it Dc HaviHand 

ihelx'sl fiaiuilc acting of llu' >'Mr in The Snaka]^ii 
'I'iicy gave an award to tlu' Italian Taisan us the 
host foicigiid.in.",:i.ii\t‘ }>ictun' ot tlu‘ year. 

Out in iiu* West, llu* .San Francisco* Drama Crit- 
ics Goniicil, the only organized group of tlujatcr 
(*rilic.s ill lluf Uiiil(*d States outside Nrw York, se- 
locl<*d llamh't as the best i*’.ng.!isli. language lilnj 
of JIMS, and Jean (loctcau’s tlrtiuty ma (hr HaaH 
as the bi'st of tin* I'cm ign ollcrings. Somowlmt 
gratuitously ihi'y (h'cidiHl that .\/on;*nnig Hrromes 
lUadra, from the (VNcill play, was the year’s 
worst, 'rlial om‘ was made' to I'llcas** tlic enltural- 
.sodt'ly program of an e\c<'uti\i'’s wif<‘. It had not 
been mentiom'd for months. 

Till' National Board ol Review of Motion Pic- 
tures annual snrvc'y, which, dcspiti' tin? title, is 
to be lukim as another Ni‘w ^ork metropolitan 
group, with film r<‘\ioucrs making si'Ieetiom, 
spiicified as "on the basis ol (‘ntcrl.iininent": (ij 
Hamlet; (5) The ^eareh; (.‘D Sitthii* Tretty; (4) 
(leutfcmeii's Atireemenf; (5) Jahuny Eelituftt; (C) 
Joan of Arc; (7) / Hememher Mama; (8) The 
Bishops Wife; (9) The Beil Sluuw; and (10) The 
Snake Tit, 

The Exceptional Filins (kmnnill<'<* of (he Na- 
tional Board, a sort (»f i<‘eog,niliou that there, are 
at U‘asl two l(‘v<‘ls of pulilie, decided that the he.st 
lilin of llu‘ year was Tatsaii, from Italy. 

Events, 1948. In th<‘ interrogation of the motion- 
picture. exhiliitors of tiu* United State.s and Canuila, 
siH'kiiig Irom somi' 10,000 lh(*al(T operators rejiort 
of llH'ir year’s <,}\p(Ti(‘ne(* in RMS, Motion Tirturc 
llcraUU N(?w York and internalhmal journal of 
the industry, rt'porti'd llw* “top ten mouc\ m,iker.s” 
as: Bing Crosby (flflb linu‘ topmoM ). Bt'tty Cra- 
I)le, Abbott iSr (losli'llo, (iarv Gooper, Bob Hope, 
Huinphri'y Bogart, Clark Cabh*, Cary Ccant, Spen- 
cer 'IVac'y, and Ingrid Bergman. 

In llie sanu* snrvi'y lIu' totnnost inont^y-making 
stars of llie outdoor WestiTii drama w<?re again 
Hoy Rogin’s and (h'lu? Anlry. 

The decade-long anti-trust suit <‘.nlitU‘d The 
United Slut<?s of America vs. Rarainoiml I’ictures, 
Inc. et al — including as dc'b'udanls the ’Miig five” 
majors, tlu' I'oucm’ns <‘ngagt‘d in tlu' three brunches 
oj product ioii, distrilmtion, and e.\hi!>itum, and the 
little three,” the prod neer-< list rib u tors without 
theater alliliatioie -was drawing to an anti-clinuic- 
tic olosi' with a scries of consent dt't'retvs and vary- 
ing proposals for them. It was the <*ulminiilion of 
a movtinu'nt for <*oulr<jl and disintegration of the 
motion-picture monopoly starting with the Roose- 
velt Administration mid initiated with the devices 
of the short-lived '‘Bine bhvgU'.” code of the Na- 
tional Recovery Adininislralion. 

Television, wlujthor potential friend or menace, 
was rising in importance. As of Diictanber 1, it was 
ollidally calculated that there w<‘r(? 650, 000 telc- 
visiim sets in homes and that soon th(?rc would be 
a million. Thtire was promise of a 1 V* million more 
this year, in homes. Thcro was cviiUiuee of slight 
panic on the margins, among predneers, of un- 
certain hold on tlie motion pit'hnc’s established 
channels, to rush into television picture production. 
Meanwhile the Hollywood tahmt pool, which had 
so valiantly and so inoffijctivcly sought to protect 
itself against radio invasion years ago, was again 
seeking to hold out against Iclevision. The end 
would be inescapably the sort of adjustment which 
came with rixdio. The theater, in the opinion of tlds 
writer, would continue to be "some place to go,” 
and the people are **goers-out.” 

In tlie process of stratification of audiences there 
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arose conspicuously the Drive-In theater, the es- 
tablishment where automobile customers could 
without leaving their cars see a screen perform- 
ance. The development was sweeping the land in 
1948, especially in climatically favoured regions. 
At the of t!.c year there were about 800 such 
theaters, either operating or under construction. 
They constituted a remarkable development, in- 
volving millions. They also brought problems and 
rumblings of wide criticism and promise of scandal 
about ‘%ack seats/' and conduct therein. There 
was promise that this would be the next big up- 
roar about the morals of the movies, despite the 
fact that it had notliing to do with the screen. 

More significantly than was recognized in print, 
the Eastman Kod^ Company quietly announced 
a new non-inflammable film stock of a quality in 
performance equal to the old standard nitrocellu- 
lose stock, which is to be increasingly available to 
the industry. — ^Tebry Ramsaye 

MOTORBOAT! NG. Honors in power-boat racing were 
more or less di\ided as daredevil drivers continued 
their never-ending quest for new records. Danny 
Foster repeated his 1947 triiunph in Gold Cup rac- 
ing at Detroit when he piloted Miss Great Lakes, 
owned by Albin Fallon, to victory on a raging De- 
troit River in August. Guy Lombardo, the band- 
leader, who was another outstanding man all sea- 
son, had the misfortune of wrecking nis Tempo VI 
and brealdng an arm in attempting to avoid a col- 
lision. 

Laurels in the President's Cup regatta on the 
Potomac went to the Arena brothers, Dan and 
Gene, who won with Such Crust, owned by Jack 
Schafer of Detroit. Joe Van Blerck, Jr., of Free- 
port, L.I., scored a surprise by amassing 700 points 
to capture the national sweepstakes on the North 
Shrewsbury at Red Bank, N.J. Van Blerck's 225- 
cubic inch Aljo V took first over Lombardo's 
Tempo VI, which this time was dogged by start- 
ing and battery trouble. 

A record field of 181 started in the 136-mile 
Hudson marathon from Albany to New York, the 
winner being John R, Whitehouse of Springfield. 
Mass, Bill Cantrell of Louisville, Ky,, aimexed the 
28-mile race around Manhattan, his craft So Long 
finishing six minutes ahead of Van Blerck's defend- 
ing champion Aljo V. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

MOTOR VEHICLES. United States automotive plants 
in 1948, on ihe basis of preliminary figures, pro- 
duced 5,282,000 cars, trucks and buses — ^the sec- 
ond year in history that total production exceeded 
five million vehicles. 

In 1929 an all-time high of 5,358,420 motor ve- 
hicles was reached. The record of 1948 was 
achieved despite limited supplies and materials — 
princips^y steel — ^that restricted output through- 
out the year. 

Total production for 1948, however, was ap- 
proximately 10 percent greater than the 4,797,820 
units built in 1947. 

Although still unable to produce near capacity, 
the industry nevertheless established a number of 
new and significant records in 1948. Employment 
in automotive plants averaged a new high of 978,- 
000 persons — a gain of 36,000 over 1947, 324,000 
over 1941, and 101,000 over the war peak of 1944. 
The industry's 780,000 hourly rated employees 
earned about $2,700 million for the year. Payrolls 
were 13 percent above 1947 and 127 percent over 
1941. The year's output of about 3,911,000 pas- 
senger cars was 10 percent more than in 1947. 

Virtually every existing peacetime record in the 


trucking field was smashed during 1948. Here are 
a few; ( 1 ) Production of commercial units — ^trucks 
and buses — ^reached a total of 1,371,000, the third 
time in history that output topped the million 
mark. It exceeds last year’s previous high mark by 
nearly 11 percent and 1941 by nearly 30 percent; 
(2) Registrations totaled 7,687,000 units, a 10 per- 
cent gain ov'er 1947 and nearly 50 percent high- 
er than 1941. For the first time in histor>% a single 
year's registrations of new trucks and buses ex- 
ceeded the million mark; and (3) Wholesale value 
of the industry's truck and bus production reached 
$2,139 million in 1948. This figure is 25 percent 
hi^er fhan that of 1947, and approximately dou- 
ble 1941 output value. It almost equals the com- 
bined wholesale value of both passenger car and 
truck production in 1939. 

A vast increase in the use of trucks was noted 
in virtually every area of the nation. Eight states 
show an increase of 70 percent or more in truck 
and bus registrations over 1941. 

A new record was set in replacement parts pro- 
duction, which had a w^holesale value of about 
$2,600 million for 1948 — 10 percent above 1947 
and about four times the prewar rate. 

Wholesale value of passenger cars produced in 
1948 was about $4,800 million; wholesale value of 
trucks and buses was $2,100 million. 

The number of motor vehicles in use by the end 
of 1948 exceeded 41 million. They included 33.3 
million passenger cars (3.7 million more than in 
1941) and nearly 7.7 million trucks and buses (2.4 
million more than in 1941). 

These vehicles rolled up about 400,000 million 
travel miles for the year, or 20 percent more than 
in 1941 and 8 percent more than in 1947. 

Special motor vehicle taxes also reached new 
peaks in 1948, totaling nearly $3,400 million. They 
included $2,100 million in state gasoline and li- 
cense taxes, $1,100 million in Federal taxes, and 
$180 million levied locally. 

In all, 442,000 motor vehicles were exported in 
1948. This was nearly 14 percent less than the 
512,333 units sent abroad in 1947. 

The 442,000 vehicles exported included 240,000 
passenger cars, or 6 percent of the 3,911,000 cars 
turned out, and 202,000 trucks and buses, or ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the 1,371,000 trucks and 
buses made in the U.S. for 1948. 

Motor vehicles exported in 1948 accounted for 
percent of the year’s production, as against 
nearly 11 percent of total production in 1947 and 
approximately 14 percent in 1929. 

South American countries, particularly Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Argentina, continued among the 
top importers in the truck field. Mexico and India 
also were among the leading truck importers. 

While South America imported more trucks than 
any other single continent, it ranked next to last 
among the continents as an importer of passenger 
cars. Largest shipments of cars went to ihe Union 
of South Africa, Asia, and Oceania. 

In Europe, only Belgium and Luxembourg were 
important importers of U.S. motor vehicles. Be- 
cause of the move to conserve national currency in 
foreign nations, American automobile exporters, 
toward the close of the year, were being forced out 
of several large markets, notably Sweden and 
South Africa. 

In contrast to the relatively few motor vehicles 
exported by American manufacturers in 1948, Brit- 
ain e3q)orted 7 out of every 10 passenger cars pro- 
duced and nearly* half of the trucks and buses 
manufactured. Imports of new cars showed a sharp 
increase. 
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Because of the Idgli output of replaceuicut parts 
since tlte war, about 2414 million prewar ears 1 : 0 - 
mained in service in 1948. Of the 3«3.3 million 
passenger cars registered in tlio nation, about 9 
million were postwar models, 1014 million were 
cars built between 1939 and 1942, and nearly 14 
million were automobiles built before 1939. 

Since the average car was scrapped at the age 
of 10 before the war, it meant that nearly 14 mil- 
lion cars in 1948 wore beyond the age at which 
cars formerly were sc'rapiiod. The average car ago 
in 1948 was about 8.7 yeans, compared to a prewar 
average of years. 

During the year the U.S. automotive industry 
produced its 100 millionth motor vehicle. This sig- 
nificant niilosloue was mark<^d by special celebra- 
tions in many parts of the nation during the fall 
months. 

During tlie 55 years it look American manufac- 
turers to produce 100 million motor vehicles, the 
remaining countries of tlu? worltl were Lurm'ug out 
a total of 24 million motor vcjliiclos. 

It was 1925 before the U.S. car, tnu'k and bus 
manufacturers acliioved production of llunr Oust 
25 million \ chicles. The next 25 jnilli(Hi were made 
between 1925 and 1931, an ora of high oiUimt. U 
took eight more ycjirs, until 1939, for tlic. iuclusUy 
to produce its third 25 million \'eliicl(;s. The 
fourth 25 millitm cars, trucks and bust's look nhu' 
years to build. IT()wc\‘cr, nearly four of llios<» years 
saw the U.S. automotive industry enlin'ly (h'voled 
to military prodiu'tion — the first tinui in history 
that car assembly lines had bc<‘n comph'tely sus- 
pcnd(‘cl. 

During the past your, the industry uu>vt?d for- 
ward oil expansion and modern izat ion programs. 
Since the cud of World War If, 42 major nc'w 
manufaeturiug and assembly plants have Ix'c'u 
added to tjie industry’s eapat'ity. U.S, assembly 
plants now number 112. They tiro kxiutcd in 80 
cities of 24 stales. 

How fully the industry ulili/.t'S prcxluotion tai- 
pacity in 3949 once again depends upon liu^ supply 
of steel. With the pos.sibility of record production 
of sU’cl in 1949, llio automotive iudiislry is Iioth*- 
ful that more sheet and strip slijol will he available 
and that 1949 will throve to be the highest aulo- 
nioLive production year in liisloiy. 

— ^WmUAM J. CllONlN 

MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa). A Portuguese 
colonial possession in southeast Africa comprising 
the four provinces of Sul do Save, Mauieu and So- 
fala, Zambesia, and Niassa, Total ure^i: 302,700 
square miles. Population: 5,030,179 luitiws (1940), 
60,115 uon-natives (1945), and 31,221 Europeans. 
Estimated 1947 ijopulation: 6,116,000. Capital: 
Lourenvo Marques (pop. 47,390). Education 
(1946): 878 primary schools with 132,291 pupils, 
1 high school with 744 students, and 46 profession- 
al schools with 4,768 students. There are three 
colleges with 122 students. 

Production, etc. Principal products (in tons) in 
1945 were: sugar 42,573, copra 40,395, bananas 
24,619, ground nuts 20,141, and sisal 17,932. Tim- 
ber, tea, and ivory are also important. 

Mineral output includes gold, silver, samarskitc, 
and coal. During 1947, 6 uranimn and 3 a.sbesto,s 
deposits were discovered. Foreign trade (1947: 9 
mos. actual, 3 mos. est): imports 1,203,866,000 
escudosj exports 1,092,000,000 escudos. 

Govurnmunt. Budget estimates (1946): revenue 
892,904,000 escudos; expenditure 839,871,000 
escudos. A Governor General heads the admin- 
istration of the colony and each of the provinces 


is Jieadod by a Governor. Th(‘rc is a Government 
Council (composed of tlie provincial governors, 
official elected mcmbiTS, and llu' (‘ommuiiding gen- 
eral) and an h'lxeculive (kmncil. Oovt'rnor Gen- 
eral: Commiuidor Gubrii*! T(*ixcira. 

MUSCAT and OMAN. An iiuh'pc'ndciil sultanate in 
.soutlicaslorn Arabia. Area, 82,000 stiuarc miles; es- 
timated population, 500,000, mainly Arabs, but 
with a strong infusion of Nc'gvo blood near the 
coast. Chief towns: Musi'at, the capital, 4,200 in- 
habitants; Matrah, tlu' chic'f roinunTcia) venter, 

8.500. On the nortlmni coast of thc' CJulf of Oman 

is lh<*. port of Gwadur wliiib is a poss<‘Ssi(ui of the 
sultanate. Chief producls: dales (1915-46 cxjiort 
Ks8,473,200), ponu'gra nates, and dried .fish. 

Camels are. raised by llu' inlaiitl tribes. Trade 
(1946-47): imports Its 1 8,530.300. t'xporls lisl7,- 

134.500. Trad(^ is mainly with India. Itice, sugar, 
wheal, and cofh'c. are llu‘ principal imports. Muscat 
is tlic only port of call for stcmiKTS. Pack animals 
jure used for inland transport. There is ;i motor road 
roin.t i llii;; >.?'uscat and Matrah and t'xlimdiug to 

\\na:Is suitable for motor vchic'Ics join 
Hagar, BosIut, and 'villi Matrah. 'rhe an- 

nual vevinuic is estimated at Its700,000. Sultan, Sir 
Saiyid Said bin 3'aimur. 

MUSIC. Few years in rcciail inmnory luivc yic'lclecl 
.so rich a croi) of ju'w musical works that art' likely 
to actiuire a pt'rmaiuMit jilact' in (he rt'pcrlory. Thc 
most imptjrlanl t»f llu' lU'w Aincrit'nn works was 
htjurtl (‘urly in tin* yt'ar wht'n S<'rgc KonsscN'ilzky 
and the Boston Symphony Ortht'slra performed 
WalU'r Piston’s Hymplimiy No. 3. A v. oil, of ex- 
traordinary commnuit'allvt' powtT, It has a wider 
('Tuollonal rangt' iliau most Piston works, jiassing 
from an almost thdicale wit to a pastoval-iiko se- 
renity, from InlrosiX'clivt* calm to dramatic inlt^n- 
sity. Piston’s Symphony was not slow in rtx'civing 
the acclaim il deserved. Bt'fort* many month.s had 
liasscd it won the Boston Symphony Horblil Award 
of $1,000 and the Jhililzer Prize in music. 

Another Third Symphony proved a notable con- 
tribution, that of WailinglorO BicggtT. More mod- 
cni in its idiom than that of Piston, lliis work has 
a forc(^fulnt;ss of spei'ch, a passionate siuei'rily, and 
an intcgrulitni of form whicli singhxl it out force- 
fully from among the ni'w music of tl»* year. In- 
dex'd, the Music Critics (fireh^ of New York se- 
lected it as the most important now work heard 
during the J947-1948 concert .sc'ason. 

Igor Stravinsky’s now lialliU', Orphem, intro- 
duced by the Ballet Society of Ntnv York, proved 
to be one of his greatest scores. Tlui ckissic .story 
of Orpheus and Euridice insirired him to write 
simply and directly, to achieve, with the most 
sparing strokes, a deeply airocUng clocpiencHi. A 
high degree of oxi^n^ssiveness, an :ihnosl gimtle 
melancholy, brings to the music a human (lualily 
not often encountered in the laUa* Stravinsky, 

A work, far different in stylo and scope, intro- 
duced a now creative, pi'rsonality; the Symphoriy 
for Classical Orchestra by Harold Sluipciro, per- 
formed by thc Boston Symphony untler Leonard 
Bernstein. Austere in its style and nUra-mocleru in 
its utilization of harmonic and rhytlmiie rnsoureos, 
this new symphony betrayed an invenlivencss of 
a high order and cxeelleiit eraflsmansliip. A eom- 
position, more palatable to the ciir, racy in its 
utilization of jazz rhythms, was introduced on the 
very same day (January 30) in another city; Hen- 
ry Brant's Symphony No. I, perforinccl by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra under Tlior Johnson. 

Another symphony wortliy of si^ccial attention 
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U.S.S. DBS MOINES, the heaviest “heavy” cruiser in the world, which was con 


ned during mid-November of 1948. 
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U.S.S. NORTON SOUND. On the 
stern are the adjustable rock- 
et launching racks which are 
capable of launching V-2 type 
rockets as well as the slightly 
smaller Aerobee. In her capac- 
ity as a floating laboratory, 
the Norton Sound will be avail- 
able for use by research agen- 
cies of all three branches of 
the Armed Services—the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy. 




Official U.S. Navy Photos 


U.S.S. PERCH. A fleet-type submarine converted to a troop transport. The large cylindrical chamber abaft the conn- 
ing tower (right center of photograph) on the after deck is a water-tight storage space for landing equipment. 






orsnu Offit'ia! U.S. Naoy Photos 

ROCKET LAUNCHING. A close-up view of the special rocket launching racks installed on the after deck of the 
U.S.S. Norton Sound. The broad seaplane deck was covered with metal sheathing to withstand the heat created by 
firing the rockets from their vertical cradle. Also installed were tanks for the special fuel used in rockets. 


U.S. NAVY CARRIER. An ortist’s drawing of the U.S. Navy’s authorized 65,000-ton flush deck aircraft carrier. Her 
over-all length will be 1,090 feet, waterline beam 130 feet, and maximum fixed width 190 feet. Speed: about 33 knots. 



ROCKET TESTS. Bow on view 
of the U.5.S. Norton Sound, 
the U.S. Navy’s first “Buck 
Rogers” ship^a large sea- 
plane tender modified to per- 
mit the experimental firing of 
14-ton rockets from her broad 
after deck. Her basic mis- 
sion is to widen the hori- 
zon of upper atmosphere re- 
search through rocket firing 
experiments far out at sea. 


Official U.S. Nacy Photos 




LOAD CARRYING CHAMPION, a Mortin AM-1 Mauler, the Navy’s fastest antJ most heavily armed carrier-based dive 
bomber, is pictured carrying a payload of more than 9,000 Ib. 3 fulhsize torp<*doos, 12 rockets, and 4 aerial cannon. 



I TWIN JET FIGHTER, the Chance 
Vought XF7U-1, U.S. Navy twin-jet 
y fighU^r, designed for carrier opera* 
1 tions, has successfully completed Its 
' initial flight testing at the Naval 
Air Test Center, Patuxent, Mary- 
land. This toilless plane with swept- 
hack wings is capable of speeds 
up to and exceeding 600 tn.p.h. 


()//«•/«/ (^.S. Ntini PhoUis 


MARTIN AM-1 MAULER, an- 
other view of the U.S. Navy’s 
Mauler. The payload of de- 
struction pictured on the 
Mauler (at right) is consider- 
ably less than the maximum 
possible for the single-engine, 
one-man airplane, which is 
powered by the 3,250-h.p. 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major. 
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was Frederick -Jacobi’s Symphony No. 1, which 
Pierre Monteux directed wiiii the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. It has pronounced Oriental 
colorings, with fullsome, buoyant themes and a 
poignant slow movement. 

Other new works by composers in America 
which were creditable contributions to the year’s 
music were: Samuel Barber’s Knoxville: Summer 
of 1915, for soprano and orchestra; Henry Cowell’s 
Big Sing; David Diamond’s Symphony No. 4; Harl 
McDonald’s Saga of the Mississippi; Douglas 
Moore’s Farm Journal; Nicolas Nabokov’s The Re- 
turn of Pushkin, for high voice anH orchestra: 
Karol Rathaus’ Vision dramatique; ^ 'r'ji: ’I'' 
son’s The Seine at Midnight; and Jrual TocL’s 
Hyperion. 

One American composer was a victim of the po- 
litical storms and stresses of the year. Hanns 
Eisler, who had been composing music in Holly- 
wood for the past six years, and who had been 
summoned in 1947 to appear before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on suspi- 
cions of being a Communist, was during the year 
convicted for contempt of Congress and for pass- 
port fraud. Despite his vehement denials that he 
was, at the present time, a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, and despite his protestations that his 
writing of revolutionary songs was an artistic phase 
that he had long ago abandoned, Eisler was or- 
dered deported by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation service of the U.S. Department- of Justice. 
He left the country for Paris on March 25. His 
deportation was prefaced by concerts of his works 
both in Los Angeles and New York which empha- 
sized that, whatever his political aflSliations may 
have been or stiU are, he is a brilliant creative per- 
sonality whose utilization of the atonal style is 
powerful and original. 

The new works by foreign composers heard in 
this country during the year were equally fertile 
in number and no less significant in quality tlian 
die native products. The year was inaugurated 
with one of the most important of these new works, 
on January 1, when the New York PhiUiarmonic, 
under Charles Muench, presented the American 
premiere of Arthur Honegger’s dramatic oratorio, 
Jeanne d^Arc au hucher. The Honegger music 
caught many of the symbolic and mystic nuances 
of me Paul Claudel text; a great measure of the 
artistic success of this work is due to the felicitous 
union achieved between the poem and the music. 

A new symphony by England’s foremost com- 
poser, Ralph Vaughan Williams, is inevitably an 
event of first importance. His sixth received its 
premiere in London on April 21 under Sir Adrian 
Boult and was introduced in this country a few 
mondis later by Serge Koussevitzky at the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. This new symphony has 
closer spiritual kinship with its immediate prede- 
cessor, me fourth, daan to any other Vaughan Wil- 
liams symphonies. Like the fourth, a mood of tran- 
quillity and calm are maintained, frequently echo- 
ing spiritual overtones. The work has the wisdom 
and mature contemplation of ripe old age which 
refuses to be jarred by the surrounding turmoil 
and chaos but finds refuge in meditation. Mastery 
of writing is, of course, a foregone conclusion with 
anything oy Vaughan Williams. 

A new symphony by still another major Euro- 
pean composer was heard: Malipiero’s fourth. The 
world premiere took place in Boston under Serge 
Koussevitzky. It is a deeply moving work written 
ostensibly in memory of Koussevitzky’s late wife 
Natalie, but actually as a themody to war-scarred 
Italy. World War I had three decades ago inspired 


Malipiero to write his masterpiece, « 

lenzio; and it appears that World 
fected Malipiero equally profound 
another great work. ^ 

One of Richard Strauss’ most recentS. 
heard in this country for the first time 
of a nation-wide broadcast: the Concerto for 
and Orchestra. Nothing of recent Strauss vinta^ 
is particularly intoxicating, but the new concerto is, ' 
though hardly momentous, at least ingratiating. Its 
st\'ie reaches far back into Strauss’ early manhood 
when he was influenced by the post-romanticism 
of Brahms. It is melodious, warmly orchestrated, 
sensuously harmonized. While adding nothing to 
Strauss’ stature, it is at least a welcome addition 
to the none too prolific literature for oboe. 

An event of considerable artistic importance took 
place in Philadelphia on March 19: the American 
premiere cs' Symphony of Serge Rach- 

-raniroff. Ions 'ost. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
L' c ri'.LJ. 'p Orchestra. Thougli obviously 
early-Rachmaninoff, the symphony reveals little 
of the awkwardness and self-consciousness which 
we usually find in first s>’inphnnies. It has 'consid- 
erable melodic interest and, w ! i:h* no masterpiece, 
is a wortliy companion to the familiar second and 
third symphonies. 

Bohuslav Martinu’s Fifth Symphony, heard here 
for the first time in a broadcast by the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Ernest Ansermet, can, on 
the otlier hand, be designated as a m-eat symphonic 
work. It is built along noble and spacious lines 
and is permeated with an engaging charm. 

Charm, too, is the dominating quality of the 
new Khachaturian Concerto for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra, which Edmund Kurtz performed with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. It is beautifully written 
for the solo instruments, has fascinating contrasts 
of color and mood, and is rich with e.xotic atmos- 
pheres. 

Concert and Operatic Activity. The orchestral pic- 
ture experienced a few important changes during 
the year. One of these — ^possibly the most impor- 
tant — ^will, however, not become effective until the 
fall of 1949. On April 8, Serge Koqssevitzky an- 
nounced that at the termination of his silver jubi- 
lee season of 1948-1949 he would retire as music 
Sector of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. At the 
same time it was announced that his successor 
would be Charles Muench. 

Change, too, came to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, accompanied by controversy. In the fall 
of 1947, Artur Rodzinski had become the new mu- 
sic director. But not many weeks passed after the 
assumption of his duties before violent disagree- 
ments arose between him and the management. 
His repeated indispositions, necessitating last-min- 
ute substitutions at the pomum, his indulgence in 
expensive opera productions, his refusal to adhere 
to advertised programs, his frequent demonstra- 
tions of artistic temperament, all proved too intol- 
erable to the conservative management, which an- 
nounced with finality, on January 13, that the new 
conductor would not be re-engaged for the 1948— 
1949 season. In Rodzinski’s place there appeared 
guest conductors. 

Guest conductors replaced Fritz Reiner on the 
conductor’s platform of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra for the 1948-1949 season. Reiner, who 
had served brilliantly for a decade in Pittsburgh, 
had decided to transfer his baton to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. 

Two other important American orchestras had 
new conductors in the fall of 1948. Efrem Kurtz, 
for many years the successful director of tlie Kan- 
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*|s City Plnlhiiriuonic, went to iho Houston Svnv 
pliony, his place in Kansas City bcin^t assiit»‘c(( by 
Hans Scliwicger> fornierly of the run' \\*;i\ in* Sym- 
phony. 

7wo major personalities of llu) baton made tlu'.ir 
nvnn'ioariinro on lljc Ainerican seon<‘ dnrinj^ tbo 
5‘‘ar. !!nu*sL Anscniu't, one of Enroi)e’s veiu'rabb* 
several concerts willi the 
AliSC Sympkmy ami appeared as guest with otluT 
inajor Amcjrioan orclioslras — his lirst return to this 
country in 11 yciars. Tlis pc'rfonuances rcwoalod liis 
nno mteuigonco, taste, and inatiux) cixperiencxi. Vic- 
tor do Sabata, eminent Italian cioniposer and eoii- 
ciuetor of La Scala in Milan, appeared witli llie 
Aittsl)urgh Symphony, bis first piT'dnnanees in this 
counfiy since UJ27. His r<‘turn was one of llio urLis- 
tic eveiils of the s(‘ason. His virtuosity is second to 
none; Iiis is an enviable talent to bring twen to 
curice-lainiliar (^lassies a fresbness of vicvviioint 
ancl an originality of eoueeptiou. 
lM)r a brief period, tin? storm of controvr'rsy 
arouml Leonard Beriistinn, tlic brilliant 
yjJung conduetor of the New York City Symphony. 
v.^ompellcd by budgi'tury cousicleratioas to curtail 

Symphony for 

10 J94o-lJ.q9 season, Ib'rustein (who receives no 
lay tor his services) finally aniionnced that he 
ould not tolerate retrenchment and would resign 
his post. ^ 

hiattor was eveuUuilly ironed out, with the 
U'Jiestral manageinenl guaranteeing HiTiislein 
i‘at the funds would he found to curry out the ar- 
i!f n tbe orchestra in full. lIowevcT, since 

n the interim Bernstein laid aeeepted tlie post of 
nisical adviser of tlie Israel Symphony 6reh<*s!ra 
{fir .L9<lb, it was announced that the Now York City 
ympliony would abandon its activities for one 
‘;^<;ason, but would return in HM9-U)50 under Bern- 
diroetiou. 

In the world of opera, the major news of the 
yoar was the. threatened eancxdlation of th<‘ 1948- 
the Miaropolitim ()p(*ra Associa- 
fn*. 1 about by the di^mands of the unions 

Oou nyre s s- in the salari<\s of all employ- 

cv.mI management insisUid it 

IimV. Only the belated consent by the 

Lf.ii ^ ^ increases for the time 

^ ^ the Metropolitan to reconsider its 
C'-iv?.!” 1 However, since negotiations wt^rc 

fomlii labor Day, the mmuigonienl 

\V/wa^! n(*ecssary to curtail the season by two 
- ics, and to poslpom; its customary early-Novoin- 
tr optming until Nov<‘rnber 29. 

Metropolitan pro- 
o ^ hf’ntod discussions regarding the manage- 
0 severest critic was Billy 

fdiownian, who offered to take over the 
^ guarantee its 

R‘wo also devoted a week of col- 
tlio. 5“*'**^i ^'’'‘’'iRlioiit the eouutry, to prove 
1 ‘“^1" I^'iKlcned artistically and 

^eriw?^^ *■! ''**'”'’1’“™ adhcronco lo obsolete 

tiiit V*’ “^^oiiipt to answer tlicso oliarges; 

orodenee was Riven to tlie validity of 
ICdwaril Johnson, goueral 
^aditfm..?'^ Metropolitan, dispensi-il with the 
tihe prior lo tlie opening 

of Benjamin Britton’s 
^^liZed tl«>ugh carefully 

^on dynamics, sorry di<> 

^*'esent'rfinn^^'’^Sr‘®^® sta>^ arid eostumes), the 
^ Wagners Ring der Nibelwig in a 
i«plet(.ly new sUigmg and with offiectivo now sets 


of Leo Simonson, and the sni’cessful Metropolitan 
dt*but of the tenor Ciust'ppo Di Stefano were 
to bo considered among llu^ major items of 
inU'rest at llu' M(‘tropolitan during tlu* yi^ir. On 
April 18, the Metropolitan visited Los Aiig<‘les for 
the first tinu? in 42 ytuirs and aebievetl such an im- 
pr<^ecdenLed financial and arlisli(‘ sneeess during 
its two-week engageanent that new impetus was 
given to the niovenuail, begun a year ago, to create 
a new opera honsi* in Los Angel(*s expressly for the 
future annual visits of tliis eoiniiany. 

Two luw Anu'ri<'an opi‘ras wen> luxird during 
the year. In New York Oily, Olio Luening's Evarh 
(ftilhw, perfonnod at (k)liimbia Uuiversi^ 3 ^ was 
found lo be dramatically wi'uk, though it did pos- 
sess fine monumls of vocal \vriling. MniX' original 
and moro iipp(*:ding (isihelieally was Kurt WeilVs 
Down in iJw \ nUi //. a one-act folk opera, iulro- 
dneed at Indiana Univta'sily in Idonmingion, Ind. 
A splendid liiirollo by Arnohl Smnlgaard, which 
l)nilt nj) drainalie action llirongli a series of elFec- 
live llash-haeks, eoinhiiied with a m(‘lodi()ns score, 
built out of Anu'riean folk-nmsie materials, made 
for exe(‘li(Mit theal<T. 

An imiiorlant opera rt‘vi\al took place during 
the Slimmer at the* IhTksliirt* Miisie Kt'slival. It 
was Rossini’s Tutvo in Italia wliieh had not been 
bixird in this country sine** pieM'iiled by iho 

OptTU DepartnuMit of tlu* llc-iksbiie Ninsic (kaiter. 
Ib-adaptcxl for llu^ slag** and boasting a new li- 
bn*ll*i (in English), tlu* Rossini *)j)(Tii ae(|nirecl a 
new U‘as** on life. 'I’lie se*>re, l.mii»er«'*l with only 
in negligible d<‘tails, was a j<»y llinmy.luinl, in the 
l)<*st Iratlilions of the* op*vv/ htijla^ sparkling with 
wit and (*Herv<*S(‘n<‘t^ and ('onlaininj'; siune of the 
(xmiposer's bt‘Sl oasembK* wriling, Bii.‘'hl**iie<l fur- 
lluT by a spriglUly and enllnisiaslit* piM’ionnanee, 
ibis revival was on** of llu* otaa’alie d<*ligbls of the 
ytiur. 

'riufte W(*r(^ S(W(Tal luw op*a'as heard in ICnropc 
during the year, btit two set'im'tl I*) appeal most 
lo the for<‘ign critics. A new ()p<‘ra l>y hVank Mar- 
tin, the. nol(‘d Swiss eomp*>f.er. was h<*ard at the 
Sal/.burg F<‘Slivul -- Lr Vin herhr, Basttd on the 
legend of 'rristtin and ls*ild*‘, it utilized llui most 
economical means iimile*! slag** action on a small 
stage, and an aec'ompanying orelu/slra of 11 musi- 
eians — to uehiev*^ its artistic ends. In Ih'rlin, there 
took i>laee the i)r*‘mii*re of a fairy-lak^ op<‘ra by 
Carl Oroir, Dia Kluffd, t*xt)loiling a primitive style 
emphasizing pen-nssiv** *‘Heets. A snee<‘ssful op- 
(‘ralic ov<‘nt in I.ondon was llu; n<‘w adaptation of 
Tlw R<rggf/r’v Opera l)y B(*njamin IkilU*u. 

Among the notabh; new ixd’oriners luiard dur- 
ing the year in tins ctnmlry wtini Nicole Heniot 
and Arturo Michelang*‘lo, pianists — the one, from 
France, tlie olIu‘r from Italy- -and both, by coinci- 
dence iutrodnoing thcins<jlvt;s with musieianly read- 
ings of the Schumann Piano Concerto. Aks<‘l Schi- 
olz, Danish tenor — ^whose fame pix^eeded him to 
this country througlx Ins n'lnarkalde n^cordings— 
came boro witli a voice greatly impaired by a re- 
cent serious tliroat ope, ration. But llu* aristocratic 
style that made bis rendition of *)ld music and 
Lieder sxicb a joy on records was still in (ividence, 
and made for a pleasurable evening of music-mak- 
ing. 

Ebe Stignani, also long known to us t])rongh rec- 
ords, made her American debut and rcaiFimicd the 
conviction of many music lovers that here is one 
of the most brilliant coloratura voi<x!S of our time. 
Among prodigies, the rno.sl significant was 16-ycar 
old Ervin Laszlo, a native of Hungary, who gave 
astonishing evidence of ttichnical powers and inter- 
pretative insiglit in bis debut as pianist. Ferruccio 
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Burco, the 8-year old conductor who had created 
a stir in Italy, made an intensive American tour. 
He has a clear beat, a good rhytlimic sense, and 
a familiarity with tlie music he conducts; his scope 
is, of course, limited, and within that scope he fails 
as yet to give any convincing indication of excep- 
tional musical insight. 

Festival. The festival season at Tanglewood, 
under the artistic direction of Serge Koussevitzky, 
had its most successful returns diiis far. The tot^ 
attendance for all the festival performances was 
more than 170,000, representing an increase of 
25,000 over the preceding year. It was a distiii- 
guished year from the artistic point of view as well, 
with excellent orchestral and chamber-music con- 
certs, and several major premieres and revivals. 
Of these, the American premiere of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony and the revival of Ros- 
sini’s Turco in Italia have already been touched 
nrrn. Sicrif r -'r.t. too, was the world premiere of 
i Sonata for *Cello, presented by Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky. 

The two most important festivals of Europe 
were no less successful. In Edinburgh, the second 
International Festival of Music and Dance, which 
closed on September 12, attracted more than 250,- 
000 spectators to its varied program of activity. 
This included ballet performances by die Sadler 
Wells Ballet Company; orchestral concerts by some 
of Europe’s leading symphonic organizations, led 
by Eduard van Beinum, Charles Muench, Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, John Barbirolli, Ian Whyte, and Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler; solo performances by Yehudi 
Menuhin, Artur Schnabel, Alfred Cortot, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and other world-famous artists; pres- 
entations of Mozart operas by the Glyndeboume 
Opera Company. Both in the wide range of its 
activities and in the quality of its presentations, it 
has earned its right to be classified as the cultural 
rival to Salzburg. 

In Salzburg, die world premiere of Martin’s Le 
Vin herbe, already commented upon, was the nov- 
elty to add spice to the customary musical fare. 
Performances under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan and Wilhelm Furtwaengler brought the 
artistic quality of this festival back to its lofty pre- 
war standards. 

The International Music Festival at Venice — ^re- 
stored after an interruption of six years — ^placed 
considerable emphasis on modem opera, present- 
ing as it did Hindemidi’s Cardillac, Milhaud’s Les 
MaUieurs d^Orphee, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Tel- 
ephone, and the world premiere of a one-act opera 
by Ricardo Nielsen, LTncubo, Odier events in- 
cluded an evening of modern ballet, several or- 
chestral and chamber-music concerts, and a 
program of 15th, 16th, and 17tli century Italian 
sacred and secular choral music. 

Two American works were successfully per- 
formed at the 22nd festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music which this year 
took place in Amsterdam: Piston’s Sinfonietta and 
Sessions’ Second Symphony. Of the new works re- 
vealed in Amsterdam considerable interest seemed 
to be inspired by the Sonata for Two Fianos 
by Hans Henkeman and die Six Symphonic Studies 
by Arthur Malawski. A Ravel evening, a mass by 
Hendrik Andriessen, and a production of gamelan 
and East-Indian dances were other attractions. 

Electronics. The field of electronics made some 
significant contributions to music during the year. 
On March 18, James Caesar Petrillo, president of 
die American Federation of Musicians, signed a 
new three-year agreement with the radio networks 
in which the ban long placed by Petrillo against 


the use of musicians in tele\Tsion was finally lifted. 
The ink was hardly dry when both mcjcr networks 
proceeded to make radio history o) Lclcrsisirg or- 
chestral concerts. On March 20, symphonic 

concert to be televised was broadcast ov’er the 
CBS-TV network, presenting a concert of the Phil- 
adephia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. A 
half hour later, the NBC Symphony under Arinro 
Toscanini was seen and heard over WNBT in New 
York. The first opera e\’er to be televised from the 
stage of a regular opera house was Verdi’s Otello, 
transmitted over WNBT from the Metropolitan 
Opera House on November 29, the opening night 
of the season. 

An important development in the field of phono- 
graph recording took place with the public release 
of die Long Playing Record by Coluiribia Records, 
Inc. These microgroove recordings, which can be 
utilized only on turntables makhig 83^3 rpm in- 
stead of the customary 78, reproduce approxi- 
mately 45 minutes of mus*r r,- disc. This 

innovation represents a * saving not 

only in storage space of records and in price, but 
are even an improvement in die quality of high- 
range reproduction. 

Awards and other Honors. The final round of a 
national piano-playing contest sponsored by tiie 
Rachmaninoff Fund two years ago, took place at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 29. The winner, 
by a unanimous decision of a celebrated jury of 
musicians, was Seymour Lipkin. By virtue of diis 
much publicized award he is being launched on a 
successful concert career. His prize is said to be 
the largest ever won by a virtuoso in a contest, es- 
timated between $25,000 and $50,000, and in- 
cludes a national concert tour sponsored by two 
major concert bureaus, guest aopearances on na- 
tionally sponsored programs, ar.cL a recording con- 
tract witii RCA-Victor. During die summer, Lipkin 
appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
under Kousse\’itzky at Tanglewood, giving an elec- 
trifying and mature rendition of die Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 

The 1948 Pulitzer Prize in music went to Wal- 
ter Piston for his Symphony No. 3. Wallingford 
Riegger’s Symphony No. 3 was selected by the 
New York Music Critics Circle as the most dis- 
tinguished new work of the season, with Stravin- 
sky’s Orpheus receiving a special citation. 

Dean Dixon, Negro conductor, was the recip- 
ient of the $1,000 Alice M. Ditson Fund Award 
for the most distinguished services during the year 
Jo American music. Eugene Ormandy, the conduc- 
xor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was also honored 
for his contributions to American music, with a 
citation from the National Music Council. 

The Metropolitan Auditions of the Air Awards — 
bringing with them contracts for the Metropolitan 
Opera House — ^were won by Marilyn Cotlow, so- 
prano, and Frank Guarrera, baritone. 

Obituaries. Dining the year, death came to Franz 
Lehar, the celebrated composer of operettas in 
generd and The Merry Widow in particular. Lehar 
died in Vienna. Death took three other composers: 
Oley Speaks, creator of more than 250 songs, 
among them the beloved Sylvia and On the Road 
to Mandalay; Isidor Achron, pianist, and writer of 
music for his instrument; and the Brazilian com- 
poser, Oscar Fernandez, founder and director of 
the Brazilian Conservatory of Music. 

Other notable musicians who died during the 
year included; Jacques Gordon, violinist and 
founder of the Gordon String Quartet; Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, one-time concert pianist and 
music critic, and more recently famous as a teacher 
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of the piatio and loctiir(*r on nuwic approcnution? 
Lymlon Bt‘liynior und Clarotico C. Cappt^, 
bratod iinpr<'sarios of nuisic, fornior in Ijos 
An^cdcs, the latter in Baltimore; John Av(*ry Lo- 
max, fanned colhu'lor of AintTicun folk songs; and 
Clara Damrosch ManiK^s, wife of na\ i<l Mannes, 
and with liim a co-director of the Maniu's School 
of Music. — David ICwkn 

NARCOTIC DRUGS CONTROL. International. Tito (knn- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs of the lilectnoniic and 
Social Council of th<' United Niilunts, organiml in 
November, 1946, held its third aiiinitil meeting at 
Lake Success, New York, May 3 to May HMS. 
Mr. Stanc Krasovee (Yugoslavia) pritsi<led, and 
fifteen nations (tho full moniber.ship) wctc^ pres- 
ent. 

The Connnission agnted that, although a niimlHT 
of countries have d<'.clared lluur inU‘iili<m to abol- 
ish opium smoking monopoli(*s and to snppn*ss 
opium smoking in t!u‘ir t(‘rritori<iS in lh<‘ Far Fast, 
tho situation in soim^ Far Kast<Tii terrilori<,‘S witli 
respect to o])inrn smoking has slmwn lillh* iinprove- 
mout. It recomni(‘n<l('(l that ihost^ Co\<‘rniiu‘nts 
which hav<^ declared their intention to snppn*ss 
opium smoking prohibit the iiiniorl of raw opium 
into their t(^rrilori<'S e.\cept for m<*di<‘ai and sci<*n- 
tifie purpos(‘S. 

Th(’ ('oinmission took note of a do<‘imu»ut suh- 
mitled hy llu* rcpn‘scnl:iliv<' of lln‘. United State.s 
giving fidl iiifoiinaliou <in llu' fac'ttiry Imilt hy the 
Japanese authorities in Mnkdt‘ri for thti purpose of 
manuFaetnring narcotic drugs to he distrihnl(».d to 
the inliubitants of Mam’lmria. It was (‘Stimaled 
this factory could pr<Khu’<^ 50, 000 kilograms of 
lu^roin annually, an amount 50 limes llu^ animal 
legitimate n(‘eds of tlu‘. world for this drug. Ihs 
cause narcotic drugs eonstiluled, and may consll- 
tuto in tho future, u powerful inslruuK'iit of the 
most hideous crime against mankind, llui Oommis- 
sion rexiommonded to tin* t'leonomit* and Social 
Uouncil that it ensure that the use? of narc'oti('S ;is 
an instrument of committing a crinn* of this na- 
ture ho cov<»red by the proposed (kmvt'iilioii on tins 
Prevtuition and ihinishimuit of (Jenocide. 

Intornuticmal eonlrol of synllii'tic drugs having 
habit -forming proiieusifies would appear to be as- 
sured, since by NovemixT 23, 19*18, a total of 48 
nations Iiad signed the Protocol liringing sucli 
drugs nndi'r intiirnalional eontrol. 

Colonel C. Jl. L. SUarnum (Canada) was unani- 
mously apijointcd by tho Commission a member 
of die Drug Supervisory Body, whos<^ main func- 
tion is to examine llw* estimates furnished annually 
by governments, showing their legitimate recjnirc- 
nionts for narcotic drugs. 

Hurry J. Ansliiiger, Coinmis.sioncr of Narcotics, 
U.S, Treasury Deparlnient, attended tlio Commis- 
sion Sessions as the American delegate. He had as 
advisors John W. BnlkJey, Bureau of Customs, 
Treasury Department, and (Jeorge A, Morloek, De- 
partment of State, The Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug SupcTvisory Body, set up un- 
der earlier international conventions, wesre nipro- 
sented at the Commission sessions by Herbert L. 
May (United Stales). 

National Control. The fiscal year ending Juno 30, 
1948, saw a continuation in the increase of seizures 
of filicit narcotics from Europe, (his toms officers 
at New York seized 9% pounds of pure heroin from 
a French airplane which arrived from Marseilles. 
Gombined. seizures of opium and its derivatives by 
Gustoins officers and Narcotics agents amounted to 
approximately die same as in me previous year. 
Marihuana seizures increased groady, being about 


twif(? as much as in iho preerding like period. 
Mexico eoniinued to b<' an important .source of 
smoking opium. During tin* early iiarl of 1943 
timn* appeared (o he a (le<*tease in tiu* s< * 17 , arcs of 
smoking oi>itiin from Nb'xieo, but sri/nres hecan 
to inereasc* again during tlte late months of ffiat 
yiNir. 

'I'hefts from l(‘gitimat(‘ supplies, :is \v<‘Il as pro- 
scription IVamls, eontinueil a major prolilein in en- 
foreemont of the Nar<’oti(*s laws. sytitlictic 
iian.'oiie drugs an* now i-overed muler tin* Kcdoral 
nareotie law.s. They are: Ihanen)!, AmidoiU' (Dolo- 
phine, M<‘ihadon, rte,), Isoamnlone and Koto- 
iM'inidotu'. ‘ Hfvnnv J. Ansi.inokr 

NARCOTICS, Bureau pf. A Hnr<*{m of tIu* IhS. Dopjirt- 
ineal of the 'rriNismy, (*stab!islied in l!):U). (W 
missioiKT: Harry J. Ansliugor, S<*(* Nabootic 
D unes CoN'num. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. An Ja gamVatiotl of 
Ameriran artisis, roundml in New York in 1825 by 
Samuel Morse and iueorporated in 1828 for the 
purpo.se of “enlliNaliou and e.xteusion «)f ilw^ arts of 
de.sign.*' In 1908 (lw‘ Stu-ieiy of Aimriisin Artists 
mergod with ihe Aeailemy. 

'rhe Ae:u!(‘my maitilains annual exhibitions of 
painling, s<Milplun*, ju’ai'hie arts, ;md water color 
to vyhieli all artists may <*ontribulc*, snl)j<*(*t' to jury; 
various prizt*s av<' aw:iriled. It t‘(uitlu(’l(*d an Art 
S<‘hool u( wln<‘h no tuition was (4mrg(‘d, and which 
has been diseonlimnal peiuliug the ert*<'tion of a 
suitahh* hnihling. It administers the Henry W. 
Hang<*r l''nnd for tin* puu'hase of t>aiulings to bo 
presiaiti'd to \arions museums, Nbauhershii) (391 
ill HM8) is limited to prolessional i>ainti*i'S, seiilp- 
toi*s, worktTS in llu* grapliit' arts, aivhileels, and 
iKpiarellisls. 

Aeadiunieians i‘leet<*d during tiu* ytsir 1948 
wer<u fV/m/er.v Armiu llauseu, Jt‘s SelilaikjoT, 
ZoUan 8ep<‘shy, Ferdinand M. Wurnui; 8r////»/e7'.s*— 
John Ang(‘l, C<‘eil Howard; (itvphh AriLvf— wStc- 
pheu Csoka; ArrhUedfi - WixlUive K. Harrison, Ed- 
ward S. Hewitt, Charh'S D. Lay. William Platt, 
laiwu'iiee C. Wlul(‘; Aqttnrcllists* • Julius De.lbos, 
Eliot (Yllara, John Tike, Doualil 'rtsigne. 

Ass()eiatt*s elt*eti*<l tluriug the ye:ir ,1948 wore: 
Pmn/m— AIi*.\'aiul<‘r Br<»ok, l\'l<*r Bhiine, Louis 
Bonelu*, John Carroll, Edwin Difkiuson. Ernest 
Fiene, Horny Malison, Houry l.oc Mol'’(‘<*, Henry V, 
Poor, Zsissly; Graphic Artiil.s l'’iske Bovd, How- 
ard N. Cook, Lewis C. Dauiol, IIcli*ii W. Heller, 
Edward T. Hurley, Hockwoll Kmi, John C. Moiii- 
luui, Haas A. Muellor. Benton Spruanee, Prentiss 
Taylor; Jose drCrei'fl, Sylvia S. Judson, 

H(‘nry Kivis, Ivan Mestro\i(\ (3arl Mill<*s, Eleanor 
Platt, Carl L. Schmitz; Architects ' — 'rhoodore E. 
Bltikc^ Arthur F. Brincki‘rlioff, Otlo l\, Egg<‘rs, Al- 
fred M. (hthons, Andrew H. Ilephurn, Douglas W. 
Orr, Ralph Walker; Water (U>l.oris'ts ' — Henry Gas- 
ser, Hardio (hamatky, Dong Kingman, Emil J. 
Kosa. 

Officers: Prc.siclont, Hobart Niehols; First Vice 
Presidcnl, John Taylor Arm.s; Second Vice*- Presi- 
dent, Adolpli Weinman; CJorri^sponding Scerotury, 
Eliot Clark; Recording S<K:relary, Isabel Bi.shop; 
Treasurer, F. Ballard Williams, Headquarters: 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. A scientific or- 
ganization that originated from tlie ncfcd of the U.S. 
government for technical .scientific advice in con- 
necliori witli the Civil War. Its charter, passed by 
the U.S. Congress and approved liy Pn'sirlciil Lin- 
coln in 3863, provides that it shall investigate, ex- 
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amine, experiment, and report upon any subject of 
science or art whenever called upon by any depart- 
ment of the government. The membership of the 
Academy is limited to 450 citizens of the United 
States and 50 foreign associates. 

The Academy and the National Research Coun- 
cil (q.v.), founded by the Academy, do not main- 
tain scientific laboratories but function through 
sponsorship of conferences, technical committees, 
surveys, scientific publications, and administration 
of funds for research projects and fellowships. Ad- 
ministrative costs of the Academy and Council are 
charged against the income of a permanent endow- 
ment given, together with the building, by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Financial support of scien- 
tific projects is obtained from contracts with gov- 
ernmental and private agencies and from special 
grants from foundations, societies, and indi\-iduals. 

The Academy issues the Proceedings, Scientific 
Memoirs and Biographical Memoirs. An Annual 
Report is made to Congress and published. Acad- 
emy officers: Alfred N. Richards, President; Luther 
P. Eisenhart, Vice President; Detlev W. Bronk, 
Foreign Secretary; F. E. Wright, Home Secretary; 
William J. Robbins, Treasurer; Raymund L. Zwe- 
mer. Executive Secretary; G. D. Meid, Business 
Manager. Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIHEE FOR AERONAUTICS. 

The government’s aeronautical research agency, 
reporting directly to the President. Its main &ecu- 
tive Committee, appointed by the President, is 
composed of 17 members selected from milita^ 
and other government aviation agencies, the air- 
craft industry, and qualified scientists. All branches 
of aviation are represented on its subcommittees. 

The NACA was established by Congress in 1915 
to "supervise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight with a view to their practical 
solution” and to "direct and conduct research in 
aeronautics.” The NACA operates three major re- 
search laboratories: Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Langley Field, Va.; Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, MoflEett Field, Calif.; Lewis Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio. In addition, 
a flight research station is maintained at Muroc 
Lake, Calif, and a pilotless aircraft research station 
on the Virginia coast. The NACA provides basic 
aeronautical knowledge through the medium of 
technicad reports to the entire aviation and allied 
industries, ihe military services, educational insti- 
tutions and technical libraries. Chairman: Jerome 
C. Hunsaker. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES, The. An independent estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Government, created in 1934, 
which preserves and services the permanently val- 
uable records of the Government. Holdings: more 
than 850,000 cubic feet, described in Guide to the 
Records in the National Archives. In June 1948 
Dr. Wayne C. Grover succeeded Dr. Solon J. Buck 
as Archivist of the United States. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Established in 
1901 by Act of Congress, the National Bureau of 
Standards is the principal agency of the Federal 
Government for basic research in physics, applied 
mathematics, chemistry, and engineering. It has 
custody of the national standards of physical meas- 
urement in terms of which all working standards 
in research laboratories and industry are calibrated, 
and carries on necessary research leading to im- 
provement in such standards and measurement 
methods. In addition to its general responsibility 


for fundamental research in the above fields, the 
Bureau undertakes specific research and develop- 
ment programs for various agencies of the Govern- 
ment, develops improved methods for testing 
materials and equipment, determines physical con- 
stants and properties of materials, tests and cali- 
brates standard measuring apparatus and reference 
standards, develops speciBcations for Federal pur- 
chasing, and ser\^es Government and the Nation 
in an advisory capacity on matters relating to the 
physical sciences. 

The Bureau’s direct appropriation for the last 
fiscal year was approximately $7,900,000. This was 
supplemented by approximately $8,900,000 in 
funds transferred by the Army, Na\y, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other Government agen- 
cies to support special projects undertaken for 
them. Typical projects of this t>'pe include guided 
missiles, proximity fuzes, optical glass develop- 
ment, and automatic electronic computing ma- 
chines. Most of the Bureau’s work was conducted 
in its laboratories at Washington, D.C., and the 
balance at its 17 field stations. 

One of the most significant developments of the 
year was the discovery that frictional forces be- 
tween solid surfaces and certain types of fluid 
media can be controlled by means of a magnetic 
field. This discovery is of fundamental scientific 
importance; its applications promise to be many. 
The initial application has been the design and 
construction of a new revolutionaity clutch which 
consists essentially of a driving and a driven plate 
or cylinder having a magnetic fluid of iron powder 
and oil between them. A winding incorporated 
into the structure permits a strong magnetic field 
to be passed through the fluid, and the degree of 
coupling between plates is determined by the var- 
iation in stren^ of the current through the coil. 
The new clutch affords ease of control, high effi- 
ciency, smooth operation, rapid reversal, long life, 
and simplicity of construction. 

The development of what is probably the ulti- 
mate standard of length was another striking sci- 
entific accomplishment. The new standard is the 
wave length of the green radiation of an isotope of 
mercury having mass 198. This isotope is obtained 
by transmuting gold into mercury 198 by neutron 
bombardment in an atomic pile. In precision, re- 
producibility, and convenience, the green line of 
mercury 198 is superior to both the standard meter 
and the red line of cadmium. The work in atomic 
and molecular physics also included investigations 
of nuclear radiations of radioactive isotopes. Ac- 
curate determinations of the energies of radiations 
from radioactive iodine 131 were made. Radiation 
standards for cobalt 60, iodine 131, and phospho- 
rous 82 were developed. Research was in progress 
on standards for sodium 22 and carbon 14. 

A unified program was planned in the field of 
electronic computers in cooperation with the Office 
of Naval Research, the Bureau of the Census, the 
Army, and the Air Force. In addition to consum- 
mating a contract for a machine for the Bureau of 
the Census, plans were under way for the construc- 
tion of a small-scale computer, to be known as the 
NBS Interim Computer. Input and output systems 
for high-speed machines were designed. 

An important achievement in standardization 
was the agreement of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada on imiform screw threads. The 
accord, signed at the Bureau on Nov. 18, 1948, 
marked the culmination of 30 years of effort by the 
Bureau, in cooperation with other government 
agencies, standardization bodies, and industry in 
the three countries. 
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Fasteners — screws, nuts, and bolts — tuilcT into 
almost every modern product, and luck of nnifonn- 
ity has posed scjious i^roblcins in ropkiconicnt <)f 
such x^arts in exported and imported jiotuls. Unifi- 
cation was achieved as to angles and ihrt'ad form, 
number of threads per inch, and lofijrances and al- 
lowjmccs, thus permitting interchangoiibilily of 
Ijarts among the tlircc nations. Tlu^ most inii)orlant 
technical decision here was standardization on the 
(10 degree screw lliread angle, which has been ibe 
standard in this c'onntry. 

A few other tyijic^al projects inclndod r<\sistance 
measurements ol high precision, iuvesligatitm of 
methods for testing tajms and wires for magiu^tio 
recording, measurement of insulatiTjg x)roperties 
of plastics, thermal in\'(\stigations of gases, re- 
search in snpcrconduetiN’ily, combustion ]'>robl(nns 
of gas turbines and jot engines, m(U'liani<\s and 
thermodynamics of lubrication, x-ray prol<?etiou 
studies, field ineasurenuuils by (‘leclrou inieroscopy, 
atomic energy levels, diverse^ sludicss of hydroear- 
Inms, lurbuleuco problems in aerodynamics, the 
absori^tion of sound by a<’ouslie maleri;i!s, super- 
sonic and tiltrasonio studi(*s, resin-bnnding of pa- 
per, analysis of synthetic rubbcTs, the nuH-hani.sm 
of fracture of me.lals, studios of metal cvirrosion, 
studies of tli<i xdiysical structures of ttoncrete, liigh- 
tomperature ceramics for sp<‘cial applications, tdee- 
Ironie miiiiaturr/alion, (jleetron tub<^s, and a wide 
variety of toxucs in the fitild of radio iiroi)agation. 

The test work of the Bun'au iuvolvcal ov<‘r 250,- 
000 tests and ('alibnilinns. Inn ing a total fee value 
of approximately .? 1 ,000, 000. 'this activity in- 
cluded sueli divc5rsifi<Kl projtxils as the U'Stiug of 
3,000 dry cells and hatUTies; the sample-lesting of 
over 4 million light bulbs, 100,000 clinical ther- 
Tnomet(‘rs, and 5 jtiillion barrt'.ls of cement; testing 
of a million dollars worth of radium pniparalions; 
tests of standard (‘loctrical instrnnu'uts; the fur- 
nishing of 18,500 standard oluanical samples and 
of samples of standard oils for calibration of vis- 
cometers; and similar servicers, 

Tins results of the Bureau’s rcsc^arch were made 
availaldo through 3 monthly iKiriodieals (Joiirml 
of Boficarch, Technical News Bulletin^ and Basic 
liadio Propaiiutwn V rod ir Lions) and a scjiies of 
noii-l)eriodieai piihliealions. An indexed list of pub- 
lications (Circular 460, 375 pages, 75 cents) is 
available from the Suj^erinUindont of Documents, 
U.S, Government Printing Ollice, Washinglou 25, 
D.C. — llucn Omsnuv 

NATIONAI INVENTORS COUNCIl. The Council was 
croaled in August, 1940, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to act as a central clearing house for in- 
ventions and suggestions relating to the national 
security and welfare. In addition the Council seeks 
the aid of inventors and engineers on specific prob- 
lems confnmting llie Armed Services. Since its 
creation, more than 250,000 inventions have been 
carefully examined and evaluated, a surprisingly 
large number of which have proved meritorious 
and useful. Dr. Charles F. Kettering, retired prasi- 
dent of the General Motors Research Corporation, 
is Chairman, and other members include eminent 
scientists, inventors. Coven imont olficials, and busi- 
ness men well versed in tlic application of new 
devices, all of whom serve without comi)ensation. 
Tlie Council is assisted by a group of engineers — 
each a specialist in his own held — ^furnished by tho 
Office of Technical Services of the Department of 
Commerce. Secretary of the Council: Lawrence 
Langncr. Address: Office of Technical Services, 
U.S, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

— ^JOHN C, GhEEN 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (NLRB). On June 
25, J047, the SOth Congress, ovt*r im\sulenlial veto 
pass<‘d inln law Iho Labor Manag.eim^nt Relations 
Act, popularly known as tlu' 'lafi Hartky Luw. 
'rhe- new stattih^ gr<‘;Uly amt'tuhul lla* N at in’nal La- 
bor Uelalions Ac'i of 1935 and enlarged its scope 
of activities. 

In oss(‘n('(‘, llie new law reafiiruK'd the right of 
(*inpk)yees to self-organi/.alion aiul bargain col- 
lectively liiinii'm i(*pn'senlaliv<'s of their own 
choosing. It iei.m:'*<l the unfair labor i)raclieos un- 
der the Wagner ;\('t whieh prost'rilx' (‘inpkiyer in- 
li'iferenee, dominatam, distTimiualion, and refusal 
to bargain. 'I’o tlu'se* unfair i)ra<'lie(*s were added 
union unfair labor pra<*tiees whi(‘h regulate such 
union pra('li(‘<*s as seeontlmy Ixjyt'otts, fealhcabed- 
ding, c'xcessive (hu‘S, t‘t<!. 

In addition, llu* nt‘w law .s<‘parat(*d the pros- 
ecuting from tht‘. ju<!ieial fimcti<»ns by vt'sHng final 
authority for inv{\stigalion and prostrution of all 
unfair labor pnu'lict* cjises in th<‘ (Jeueral (kninscl; 
t'ukirgcd iht' former Hoard from ihret* to five mem- 
bers; provided llu* Hoard with injunetivi' powers; 
and luhk'd four lu^w types of ekx'tiofis to l)c oon- 
du<‘ted by the Board in addition to W’agncr Act 
oolleelivc bargaining polls. 

Since Aug. 22, 1947, the* elfeclive date of the 
lU'w a<‘t, through Aug. 22, 194S, more than 42,000 
ea.ses were filed with the National Labor Ihdations 
Board. Of llu‘.s<\ 30,9(14 wen* p<‘tilions f<»r union- 
simp authorization p<»lls, 8,051 were p(‘tili()ns for 
various lypt'S of rei)rt‘sentalioii <‘leelion.s, 3,060 in- 
volve<l (‘barges ol uulair labor praeliees filed 
against tunploytu's, and 915 eone<*nu‘d charges of 
unfair labor praeli<‘(‘S fik‘d against unions. During 
the .same period llu* Hoard eondueled a total of 
27,55vS elections in whieh ov(*r 2!2 million valid 
vot(.*s wt^re east. 

Most of the Jk)artrs activities during the year 
were in lhe.i (udd of union' shop (‘k‘t*tions. It con- 
ducted a total of 23,752 sneh polls in whieh 2,248,- 
501 valid vol<\s w(^r<^ east, tn 98 pewufut of these 
ehjclions <*mploye(‘s vott*d to the (lucstion; 

"'Do you wish to authori/.(< (name of union) to 
negotiate with your <unployt*r for a contract re- 
(piiring memhcTsIiip in llm (name of union) as a 
condition of (‘mi)Ioym(‘Ut?'’ 

At the .same lime. Board oifieials oouducted 
3,(i77 repre.senlalion polls to determine ojinployec 
choice) of bargaining r(*presentalives. .134 of these 
elections w(5re held at the rtutuesl of employers. 
Of the total 3,677 polls condneled, labor orgimiza- 
lions won 2,676 and lost 1,001. In addition, the 
Board held 129 d(*eertifieation <*le<;tion.s — polls to 
determine wlu'ther or not groups of employees 
wished to unseat a labor organization which had 
been rei)rcscntiug them. In 45 of those elections 
tile union was retained; it was rejected in the rc- 
mainiiiff 84 ballotings. 

Of the 3,060 charges filed against employers 

I, 778 were filed by unions and 1,257 were filed by 
individuids. kknidoyers filed 522 of the 914 cliarges 
against unions, indi\idnals filed 312 of tlicm and 
other unions 76. The most common charge filed 
against unions was that of secondary boycott. This 
charge was made in 285 out of the 914 cases. 

To use tlie Board’s facilities in any type of case, 
a labor organization must file non-communist affi- 
davits for all of its officers, and tlic union itself 
must file financial and other data about its opera- 
tions. As of Nov. 30, 1948, a total of 106,234 union 
officials had filed tlie recpiired non-communist affi- 
davits. As of that date, 176 national unions and 

II, 078 locals were in full compliance with both 
tliese affidavit and financial roi^ort requirements. 
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During the 12-month period, the five-man Board 
decided a total o£ 2,626 cases. The bulk of Board 
rulings were made in representation cases; it issued 
1,696 decisions on representation questions as 
against 217 rulings on unfair labor practices. 713 
other decisions concerned union-shop election pe- 
titions. 

During its first year, the OiBBce of the General 
Counsel petitioned Federal District Courts for 27 
injunctions under the mandatory* 'rrr.viF-rr.f: of th.*:- 
law. In 18 of these, injunctive ri-’ < I v..‘< 
in four cases it was denied; three were withdrawn; 
and two are pending. All but one was based upon 
charges of secondary boycott. The remaining one 
was based upon a charge that a union continued 
picketing a store after another union had been cer- 
tified as bargaining agent there. In addition, the 
General Counsel sought six injunctions under the 
Act's discretional pro\'isions. Of tliese, 3 were 
granted, 2 were denied, and 1 was withdrawn be- 
cause the alleged illegal conduct had ceased. 

A total of 3,933 Wagner Act cases w'ere pending 
on the Board's docket as of Aug. 22, 1947, the ef- 
fective date of tlie Taft-Hardey Act. During the 
following year, more tlian 42,000 new cases were 
filed with the agency. By the end of August, 1948, 
one year later, the Board had disposed of more 
than 35,000 of these cases, leaving a remainder of 
10,371 pending disposition at various procedural 
levels. Of these 10,371 pending cases, 728, or 7 
percent were filed before Aug. 22, 1947. A total 
of 595 of these 728 Wagner Act cases involved 
charges of unfair labor practices and 133 involved 
petitions for collective bargaining elections. 

Of the 9,643 pending cases filed after Aug. 22, 
1947, charges of imfair labor practices accounted 
for 1,825 and petitions for various types of elec- 
tions 7,818 cases. Of the 7,818 election cases pend- 
ing on August 31, 5,203 involved petitions for 
union-shop polls; 2,473 were petitions tor collective 
bargaining elections; and 142 were petitions to de- 
certify labor organizations. 

With certain exclusions the Taft-Hartley Act 
covers the same area the Wagner Act did— em- 
ployees of employers whose operations affect in- 
terstate commerce. As regards employees, excluded 
are supervisors, agricultural laborers, persons hav- 
ing the status of independent contractors, and em- 
ployees subject to the Railway Labor Act. Employ- 
er groups excluded are Federal Reserve Banks, 
wholly-owned Government corporations, and non- 
profit hospitals. The Board has its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. and maintains 28 regional of- 
fices. ^LOUIS G. SiLVERBERG 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD (NMB). A nonpartisan 
independent Board of the U.S. Government, cre- 
ated by amendment of tlie Railway Labor Act in 
1934. Its duty is to determine employee-representa- 
tion and adjust collective-bargaining disputes be- 
tween common-carrier railroads, airlines, and the 
express and Pullman companies, and their em- 
ployees. Headquarters: Room 2018, Federal Works 
Agency Building, Washington 25, D.C. Chairman; 
Frank P. Douglass. Secretary: Robert F. Cole. 

NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. The unification 
of the Armed Services, sought by the President 
and Congress in the enactment and approval (July 
26, 1947 ) of the National Security Act, had its first 
fuU year of experimentation in 1948. It was marked 
by progress in organization and closer cooperation 
and coordination, with much more progress in 
prospect from the studies and planning begun dur- 
ing the year. 


However, it was the contrary evidence of differ- 
ences between the Services which was more fre- 
quently in the public eye. Arising out of the pride 
and self-confidence of the individual services, tliese 
differences loomed large in the public mind and 
aroused wide-spread doubts as to the success of 
unification. The differences concerned air 

power, its s-j::. to land and sea pow- 
er, and wl.:; v it 

Throughout the Second Session of the 80th Con- 
gress, the official program of the National Militarv 
Establishment, as voiced by Mr. James Forrestal, 
the Secretary of Defense, was built on what he 
termed the “balanced establishment.” That is, he 
sought to ^ve relative balance of strength to each 
of tlie ser\'ices within the range of the total appro- 
priations which Congress and the Administration 
felt justified to make. The original program laid 
before Congress by Secretary Forrestal provided a 
strength of 55 ^oups for the Air Force. However, 
civilian and military leaders of the Air Force, with 
the strong backing of the reports of the President's 
Air Policy Commission and me Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, worked vigorously for higher ap- 
propriations to start on the way toward attainment 
of a 70-group force. Secretary Forrestal, supported 
by Army and Navy leaders, contended that to in- 
crease the Air Force to 70 groups and not give 
corresponding increases to the Army and Navy 
would throw the Establishment out of balance. 
Such an Air Force, he told Congress, would require 
a larger Army to seize and hold the larger bases 
from which the Air Force must operate, and a 
larger Navy to keep open the sea lanes to supply 
them. Subsequently the Secretary met with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and agreed to a plan to sup- 
port 66 groups for the Air Force. Congress, how- 
ever, was thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
for a greatly enlarged Air Force as a first line of 
defense, and by overwhelming majorities voted the 
funds necessary to launch tlie larger Air Force pro- 
gram. This was generally viewed by the public, as 
well as by Congress, which had so whole-ieartedly 
encouraged it, as a major break of one service away 
from the over-all policy and control of the legally 
unified Military Establishment. 

The Navy, on the otlier liand, strove to retain 
and enhance its position as a large-scale operator 
of air power, and to that end obtained legislative 
autfiority to suspend the construction of a number 
of modem vessels so as to divert the funds thus 
saved to begin construction of a new 65,000 ton 
“super” aircraft carrier. Air Force protagonists re- 
torted that this contemplated the entrance of the 
Navy into the Air Force's province of strategic air 
warfare. The Navy subsequently announced that 
it would take some 3,000 obsolescent aircraft out 
of storage and organize them into units so as to 
accelerate attainment of die 14,500-plane strength 
it contended it needed. Air Force advocates con- 
tinued to charge that the Navy was engaged in 
the building up of anotiier air force in duplication 
of the U.S. Air Force. 

Fanning the fire were numerous speeches by ar- 
dent Air Force and Navy advocates making broad 
claims for the eflFectiveness of their own services 
and, by implication, belittiing the relative effec- 
tiveness of me other. These reached such a point 
that Secretary Forrestal issued an order that 
speeches of a controversial nature must be sub- 
mitted to his office for clearance before delivery. 

The Key West Conference. As early as March Sec- 
retary Forrestal sought to reconcile the differences 
and stop public criticism by establishing more 
clearly tne functions of the Anned Forces and de- 
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lineating their responsibilities. To that end lie 
called a conference with the Joint Chiefs of Stair. 
The meeting was held at IIk) Naval Station at Key 
West, Florida, and rcsnltcd in the pr(imnlgali*)n 
of a paper, ‘‘Functions of the Ann<!cl Forces and 
the Joint Chuffs of Staff,” which subsc(iiiciillv re- 
placed the origind Presidential l'Ae<*iili\e Order 
7 No. 9877) issued at the Unio of the api)rovul of 
the National Security Act. In making this paper 
public, Secretary Forrcstul said that there had b(«m 
prior agreement on many of the issues which wcire. 
controversial when the original law was cnaetc^d 
but “there remained certain diircTcnces among the 
services which had not been reconciled by tluj Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” tie stiid further, “decisions have 
now been reached on all controversial jjoints and 
I believe thcrci is now general aecx)r(l on practi(*afly 
all matters wliich were previously unresolved.” 

In general, the agreement rcpresouUid lUtk? 
change from the assignment of func'lions originally 
determined upon. Tlicj major new fc^ahirc was the 
assignment of “primary” and “('ollalerjil” functions 
to each service. The priinaiy fuut'lioiis won', tho.se 
in which a specific service had a, cl<»ar-eut r(\spou- 
sibility. These wore the otk^s tliat had Ixum geiujr- 
allv r<*t‘()gni’/<‘(l as such hcfor<‘. lh(j conferciK'c. 'Flio 
eollal(‘raI fimelions assigned lo each ser\'ie(i per- 
mitted its forces to bo employed lo support and 
supplement the otluT Servicers in carrying out llieir 
primary functions "whenever such j)arlu*i])ati<j« 
will result in increased clTcsetiveiK'ss and will cou- 
tribute Lo the over-all military ohieelives.” 

As an illustration of the ik‘w principle, ihe Sec- 
retary pointed out that “strategic air warfare has 
been assigned as a primary function of the Air 
Force, and the Navy is assigue.d as a primary func- 
tion the condutJt of air operations necessary for 
the accomiffishmcnl of objc^(‘li^'^^s in a naval cam- 
paign. Provision has been made for naval aviation 
to participate in the over-all air effort as directed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Slaff. Mor<x)vcr, an under- 
standing was reached, which docs not apptar in 
the ‘Functions' papea*, that Uie Navy will not bo 
prohibited from attacking any targc^ls, inland or 
otherwise, which arc necessary for llic accomplish- 
ment of its mission. Similarly, the Navy has beem 
assigned the f)rimaiy function of anli-submarino 
warfare, while the Air Force has been assigned that 
duly as a collateral function.” 

The Newport Conference. Snl)sc(|ii(:n(ly, late in 
August, Secretary Forrcstal calh-d iluj joint Cffiiofs 
of Staff into another conforcucc with him, this time 
at the Naval Station at Newport, Rhod(j Island. 
Piero, as before, the emphasis was on settling the 
divergent opinions of llie Air Force and the Navy 
over the use and control of air power. 

Following tlic Newport conference a joint meet- 
ing of 300 of the senior officers of the throe services 
was hold in Washington. Explaining the agree- 
ments to them Secretary Forrcstal said: 

“The topics discnssocl at Newport includcKl . . , 
a clarification of some of the dijcisions reached at 
Key West last Marcli in the field of a,ssign<‘d func- 
tions of each service. In the latlc^r area there was 
agreement in a clarification of the responsihilitias 
of the Services with respect to dicir primary mis- 
sions. 

“Specifically, tliis clarifies the position of the 
Air Force in the field of strategic air warfiixc and 
the position of the Navy in tliat field. 

“Both frop the language of tlie agreement and 
exchange of ord views between those who carry 
responsibilities in their respective services, I am 
convinced that at tine top command levels there 
is a clear understanding of the exclusive role of 


the Air Force in lh(^ field of strat<^gic air warfare 
and convors<dy iho iuUuit of the Air Force is not 
merely lo pcinnit but lo seek all llu» help it can 
get from the Na\al Air in the ^st^ of ahpower 
either stralegi(‘ally or lacli<’ally. ’ 

“Likewis(\ tlu* Navy is assigned tite exclusive 
role in the field of auli-sul)marim^ warfare; and 
likewise llu' iulcMit of die Navy is also lo invite 
all the lu‘lp it can g(‘t from the Air Foreo in carry- 
ing out this mission. 

“However, llu‘S<‘ deeisions as reaeluid and the 
spirit of the conversations which took place can 
only have force and meaning if liny ar<i followed 
through wilJi ihc aggr(*ssiv(^ iulcnl lo Imild and not 
Lo jnar iimtual eonli(l<Miee. 

“The dc^eisions lliemselves n'fiet'l iit‘ilhcr a vic- 
tory for the Navy nor a def<‘al for Ihe Air Force. 
Tliey do n'ihu't mv views and, if followed through 
with siiicerily and lenaeily, will mean a victory 
for the eounlry.” 

Cfiving his inlerprelalion lo (h<* same gathering, 
Admiral fiOnis F. Dcufold, (Ihief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and a intMiilxa* of the Joint (Ihiefs of Staff, 
lH')iuted out that llu^ eoiderenee reilerah^d lliat 
strategic air warfan' is a primary respousihilily of 
the Air Forc<*, whieh nunains n'Sj)ousil)le to the 
Joint (iliii'fs of Slair and higher ;iulhorily for mak- 
ing plans for slralegie air warfare*, 

Admiral DiuifeKl, said, however, dial a “signifi- 
eant addiliou” had hei'ii madt‘ al Newport: “The 
Air Force r(*i‘()gni/i\s dial the Navy will Ixi able 
to make simiilieaul eonlrihtilions lo any strategic 
air plan. Tlu* Air Fort*e will inehido Naval contri- 
butions in all slraU'gic air plans and in the detailed 
cslimal(‘S of ov<T-all foree recpiiremenls iherefor.” 

Ct'ii. Jfoyl S. VaiKUmh(*rg, (Jhief of Slalf of tlic 
Air Fom.‘, and also a memlier of die Joint Cliicfs 
of Stair, (lisensstal tin* confertMtet* in a siniilar vein, 
saying, “I heliev<r dial this irnpoSi\s on ihc Air 
Foree lh<‘ n'<|nireni(‘nt not only lo (‘onsitler possi- 
ble conlrihnlions ol otlu'i* s<‘i’vice.s to Air Kffce 
funelions bnl also lo set'k out aggr<*ssivclv such 
eorUributions wIkmi they will add lo llui effective- 
ness of tliO job dial we an* doing. 1 propose to be 
giiulod by tlnil niKh'rslanding. I'lach si*rvico, in 
my opinion, musl do die same. I eonficlenlly ex- 
pect dial the Army and the Nas'y will seii our 
assisttUK‘(i wluT(!Ve,r and whenevtT we can add to 
their iffhx'livciu'ss in carrying out their primary 
functions.” 

Military Air Transport Sorvice. A tangible result 
during the year was tlu^ consolidalion ,of the Air 
Transport Stu'viec (an Air I'kiret* ag(‘ncy) and the 
Naval Air Transport Servie<*. Thi^ taw organiza- 
tion, utilizing facilities and personnel of both the 
Air Force and the Navy and, al limes, of the Ma- 
rine Corps, operates direc^tly imd<*r iho Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force. Maj. Con. Laurence S. Kuter, 
an Air Force officer, was made commander of the 
new MATS, and Rear Admiral John P. Wliitney, 
of the Navy, was scleeftid lo be the vice com- 
manclor. 

The new MATS is r<‘sponsil)lo for providing do- 
mestic and foreign sduxluled air transportation for 
all the Departments of tluj National Military Es- 
tablishment and otlicT gov(‘rnment agencies as au- 
thorized, together with pc'rforming certain feeder 
line service and non-scliedulcd operations (other 
than tactical), air evacuation of hospital patients, 
and other appropriate tasks as assigned. Toward 
the end of the year Secretary I^'orrcslal announced 
that in its first four months of operation MATS pro- 
duced 54 percent more airlift than was accoin- 
plisbccl by tlic Naval and Air f^’oreo components 
in their best prc-morgor month. This was achieved 
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by a two percent increase in transport C-54’s, a 
four percent increase in transport personnel, and 
a slignt decrease in total MATS personnel. 

Military Sea Transport. In December, decision was 
announced to consolidate all military sea transport 
under the Navy. This action was taken upon rec- 
ommendation o£ the Joint Chiefs of StafiE. It means 
that the entire Army water transport service, com- 
prising about 260 vessels, will be transferred to 
the control of the Department of the Navy, which 
already operates about 95 such ships in its own 
transport service. At the same time. Secretary For- 
restal stated that the next logical step would be 
the consolidation of all land transport under the 
Army. 

Recruiting Consolidation. It was also decreed that 
the facilities and services will be used 

joiiil'-y '■,> a-! three Services. This step contemplates 
joint use of office space, consolidation of medical 
examining facilities, simplification and standardi- 
zation of administrative forms, etc. 

Legislative and Budgetary Procedures. Progress ako 
was made in the intricate process of coordinating 
the legislative and budgetary procedures. Earlier, 
Secretary Forrestal had ordered that legislation 
proposed by one of the Departments could be 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget or to Congress 
only with the concurrence of the two other depart- 
ments. Later, he appointed Maj. Gen. Wilton B. 
Persons Director or Legislative Liaison to direct 
the central agency of contact between the National 
Military Establishment and Congress. The Secre- 
tary ordered that all bills be forwarded through 
his office, where after clearance each will be as- 
signed to one of the Departments or Boards to 
handle. Confess and the Bureau of the Budget 
were advised to address requests for comments to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense rather than 
to one of the Departments as in the past. 

The 1950 Budget prepared during the latter 
part of 1948 for submission to the 81st Congress 
marked the first time in the history of the Nation 
that a single coordinated budget had been formu- 
lated for all die Armed Services. It represented a 
stupendous task and a stride forward, for a co- 
ordinated budget must assume a co-ordinated plan 
of operations based on integrated military require- 
ments. 

Coordinated Procurement. The Munitions Board, 
one of the agencies within the National Military 
Establishment, has as one of its primary responsi- 
bilities the coordination of activities with regard 
to industrial matters, including procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution plans. During the year 
it reported that more than 80 percent of the dollar 
value of all purchases by the NME, both in war 
and peace, has been assigned to single, joint, or 
collaborative purchase agencies. Food purchase 
for all the services is now the function or the Ar- 
my, fhe Navy buys all the coal, photographic ma- 
terials are procured by the Air Force, and so on. 

Armed Forces Information School. As the result of 
recommendations made by a joint Army; Navy, 
and Air Force Committee, a single Armed Forces 
Information School was recognized for all. The 
Army Information School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
became the Armed Forces Information School. The 
Air Force Information School at Craig Air Base, 
Ala., closed as of June 1, the students going there- 
after to the new establishment. The Navy, which 
previously did not have a school of its own, now 
sends students to the joint school. 

Civilian Components. The Board for Civilian Com- 
ponents, popularly known as the Gray Board from 
its chairman. Assistant Secretary of the Army Gor- 


don Gray, submitted its report in August. The 
Board recommended that “the structure of the Re- 
serve forces should be simjplified and made com- 
mon to the three services,” thus carrying forward 
the principles of unification. However, its princi- 
pal recommendation was that each service have 
only one Federal Reserve Force. To carry this out 
it recommended that the National Guard be taken 
from the States and combined with the Organized 
Resen’es under the name of “The National Guard 
of the United States,” completely under Federal 
control, and that the Air National Guard and the 
Air Reserve be combined under the name of “The 
United States Air Force Reser\'e,” also a complete- 
ly federalized organization. These recommenda- 
tions aroused immediate and vigorous opposition 
of the leaders of the National Guard and die gov- 
ernors of various States. Subsequently, Secretar>* 
Forrestal recommended to President Truman that 
consolidation of the Air National Guard vith the 
Air Reser\^e be effected. 

Other recommendations of the Gray Board for 
the Reserves of all the Services included: 

“The organization, administration, training and 
supply of the reserve forces of the three services 
should be completely integrated with the organi- 
zation, administration, training and supply of the 
Regular Establishments under the direction of the 
respective Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff, or Chief 
of Naval Operations, and tlie Secretaries and Staffs 
of the three services should hold the same relation 
and responsibilities to the Reserve forces as they 
do to the Regular establishments. 

“All organizational, administrative, training and 
supply functions of the Reserve forces shomd be 
handled by the staff sections which handle the 
same functions in the Regular services and no spe- 
cial organizational structure should be set up. 

“The reserve forces of the three services should 
be fully administered and supplied through nor- 
mal chains of command, administration and supply 
utilizing such minimum number of full time per- 
sonnel in reserve force units as may be required. 

“The Budget Staff of the Secretiry of Defense 
should make periodic reports to the Secretary stat- 
ing the emphasis placed on the Reserve forces in 
the Budgets of the respective services and setting 
forth any proposed changes or transfers in the ob- 
ligation and utilization of funds provided. 

“For the pmpose of considering, recommending 
and reporting to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force on Reserve force policy matters, 
provision should be made in each Service for a 
policy committee at least half of the members of 
which shall be officers of the Reserve forces. From 
the membershm of these three service committees 
there should be established a Joint Interservice 
Committee to consider, recommend and report to 
the Secretary of Defense on Reserve force policies 
and procedures of joint or common interest in the 
Reserve forces of all the services. 

“All service boards authorized in connection 
with the promotion, discharge, appointment or 
retirement of Reserve force personnel should be 
composed of at least 50 percent nonregulars. 

“For the duration of any future national emer- 
gency or war, members of the Reserve forces 
should be members of the respective Regular 
forces.” 

Medical ond Hospital Services. Organization of an 
Ad Hoc Committee on Medical and Hospital Serv- 
ices of the Armed Forces was completed in Janu- 
ary with Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, a retired medi- 
cal officer of the Army, as chairman. This. com- 
mittee worked throughout the year and some tangi- 
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Mo results WOK' already being shown. CIrtr?at<'r in- 
tcrolian^ift of Iiospilal faciliti(*s l)(‘lw<‘eii llu^ various 
sor\'ie(\s was coming into ('vi(l(*iic<‘. Ai)pliealioii of 
tliis principle in llie Panama (lanal Zorn? perinitUid 
tlio closing of two of the six hospitals and 
led io hotter ulilr/ation of llio nu'-dical slalTs of 
ilio throe sorvicos throngli llio creation of a Pana- 
ma Area Joint Medical Atlvisory Clounnittc'c, The 
chainnaii of llu* Joint Advisory C()mniilt(‘e S('rvos 
as Medical Dircctf)r on lh<^ slaif of tlu' (loin- 
mander-in-CJhiof, Caribbean Connnanch ami thus 
is iu a position to o])lain assigiiimnit of nu*(li(ial 
oxporis of any of (he three scrvic'os for special duly 
in any medical .. livi!'- vhcr(‘ their skills an* netid- 
ecl Icmporurily. li-iIi/.iP.-i. of the p<‘rsonn<d of 
all three S(‘rvic(‘s on the Atlantic? side* of tlie C3anal 
^onc was assigraul to ilic Navy, wlu'h* their liospi- 
tali/ation on tlm Pacific side was assigm'd to llu? 
Army. Indications i')oiult‘d to furlli(?r t‘Xteiision of 
such prat?tie(\s. 

Uniform Codo of Juitico. In July Seen'tary h’or- 
rosUiI appoiiiU'd anotlu'r Ad Hoc Coininiltei* to 
prepare a "inodi'm and uniform ('ode of military 
justice for the Arnuid SiTviees,” with Prof(*ssor 
Kdinnnd Morris Morgan, Jr., of Harvard Univ(‘r- 
sily, as cluiirinun. It is (‘xpeetcfl that this eonuuittee 
will prepare for suhinission to llu? <Slsl (kinji'i'i'ss a 
eoili? for the Army, Navy, and Air Foret* to sup<*r- 
cedo the Army’s Articles of War and the Na\7*s 
Articles for the Cloveruincut of the Navy. 

Joint Uso of Air Bosot. Also in July S<*er<‘lary For- 
nistal directed llu? Joint (Iliii'fs of Slaif to inakt? a 
‘Study to determine tlu* feasibility of joint nst* of 
mr iKist's hy tlu? Air h^orct' and Naval aviation. 

Hoovor Commission. A fnrtlu?r lop-h*v<’l sliuly of 
tlu? NationaKSe<?urily Ori',iini/:ili()ii was (hat umler- 
taken Ijy a committee of tlie (kmimission on Or- 
guni'/aliou of the FxoenliN*i‘ Branch of tin? CJov- 
ernmout, whieh was ert*al(?(l by an Act of Con- 
?twi? ^J^pw>vt?(l by Presi(l(*nt ’rrunmn on July 7, 
J'W, honn<?r Pr(?sidonl' ll(*rl)(?rl nnov(*r, ebairnmn 
the Coniuiis,sion, appoinli?(l Ferdinand Fiber- 
studi, a N(!w York inveslnient banker, ns (*Iiairniau 
or the commiltt'c to study the defenst? structure 
with a groui) of r(*tir(?d Army, Navy, and Air h’oreo 
ollicers as advist*r.s on military (pu*slions, 

m I)(?ceml)<T tlu? Fiberstadt Connnilt<*(? made 
a conipr(*h(uisive report to the Hoover (lotnniission 
m which it expr(?ssi*d tlu? belief tliat “the national 
sj'curily organi/ation, (\slablished by tlu? National 
S<?c:uriiy Act nf l}M7, is, on Ihe wboh*, soundly 
oonslriicted, Imt is not yet working w(*ll.” llic 
cjoniniiltee uimoimccd that it bad corisid(?recI and 
n?jct?tod (suhj(?ct to dissouting opinions by some of 
Its meinhers) tlu? three major ebangos lrequ(?ntly 
siigg<?.sto(l as noces.sary to improve? (he nt*w organi- 
Jiition; (1) A single Military (Ihiof of StallF and 
v^cneral Staff over all Ihroi? military s<.*rvicos; (2) 
werL^'r of the? thrc?o military clopartrnc?nts into a 
single department; and (3) merger of the Naval 
air arm with die Air Force. 

Specifically llu* Coininillet? ri!c:omnioncl<?d: 

Its investigations convine(?d the connnittoc? that 
mere arc six inajor areas or asiH?cts in whi(?li im- 
provement in tl\o int(?rc?st of grc?al<*r efficioncy and 
is both possible and ncct?ssary. 

- They involve; (1) Stn*nglhcning contral an- 
tnority iu the militaiy establishment; (2) over- 
minling tiu: militarv Imdgot; (3) improving team- 
work IliroiighciiL (lie national .se(?nrity organwa- 
tion; (4) rc?latmg scientific rest*arch and di?velop- 
ment more closely to strategic planning; ( 3 ) expe- 
diting plans for civilian— hid iicling economic, in- 
dustrial, and inani)ow(?r— mobili'/alion in case of 
war, and providing for continuous appraisal of 
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the effect of all national s(*t*nrily programs on our 
national r(?s()uri‘es, both human and material; and 
(3) making adi’qnati* provision for -and against 
— new and niK‘(mvt*nlional means of warfare.^’ 

— liidtoY Whitman 

NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER. An inslitu- 
liou eslnblislied in 10-11 by the h'ield Finmdation 
Inc., of N(*w York Oily, in assoeiation with the 
University of l)i?nv<‘r, as the iirst nonprofit, non- 
commercial organi/alion in llu* Hniti'd Status de- 
vi)U*d U) asc(*rlaining pnhlii* 0})inii)n and to de- 
vising and l<*sting iu‘w nu*ih()cls of attitude and 
opinion r(*s<*areli. Another purpose of (heCcntiTis 
to review and aiialyzi* the results of surveys made 
hy other polling organr/al ions, both in the United 
Stall's and aln-oad. Tlu* (Ienl«‘r’s findings and find- 
ings of ollmr polls in llu* llniled Stall's and abroad 
are published in f>;n‘n/o;i Neux which is ilesiguod 
for the use of those who follow eloselv tlu? tri'iids 
of public opinion. In October, liMS,’ jmhlication 
of Opinion Notrs was snsi?eniled in onl(?r that 
changi'S in its seope, eharaeler, and siHuisorship 
miglit be worki'd out. 

’flu* .U)-tS prognnn of the (Vnter, in addition to 
spi'eilii* rest'areh for elienis into atlilndcs of uni- 
V(?rsity alumni toward their nniv<*rsilles, altitnclcs 
of pnblle .school teachers, medical praetilionors, 
and ju'oide gi'uerallv toward the use of live animals 
for nu'dieal resi'ari'Ii, attitudes of nu'dieal men to- 
ward various lypi'S of public* nu'dieal service, in- 
chuled: ( 1 ) eonlinueil re.seareh on a grant from 
tlu* Uoekefi'ller I'’ouiulalion on inlervu?w<'r bias 
and ihe hantlliny, of the inlervit'w silnation as 
sour(*(‘S of error in ojiinion data; (2) iultialion of a 
threi'-voar program of researi'h linaneed by the 
Merrill b’oniulation for llu' Advaneemenl of Finan- 
cial Knowledgi* and done in eoopej.iiioii with the 
Bur(?au of Husiue.ss and Fi'onomu* Hesearch of the 
University of Illinois into tlu* pioeesse.s by which 
business nu?t us opinions about the future arc 
formed, ebanged, and iiieor])orated into lluiir poli- 
cii'S and praeliei's; and (3) iniliation of a stnily of 
intergronp tensions with special referi?nee to cth- 
nie groups. 

During HM8 also the (k*nt(*r, in eoojmration with 
;U..,r{.jH*:i!‘' and other re.si*areb units of the Uni- 

'.ilv I'l ; Jhieago, began the iliwelopniiMit of an 
!.!i’ iirojpmn for the training of advanced 

students in the field of eomnmnicalions and public 
o]}nuoii. 

Diri'clor, Clyde? W, Hart; Director of the NORC 
Denv(?r alfilialc (.s<‘paralely iiuMirporaled under the 
mimi? of Opinitm Hi‘si*areh Center), Di- Cc.hahm. 
n(?ad(iuarters; Univi'rsily of Cbii'ago, Seuri 
Kllis Av(?., Clbic?agt) 15, 111. I)(*nver alfiliate.: Uni- 
versity of Denvt'r, Denver JO, Clolo. Eastern office: 
Paul B. Sbcatslcy, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS. Increased pub- 
lic use of the national parks, national monuments, 
and other units of the national park sy.st(*m; the ad- 
dition to the .system of si?veral important hi.slorieal 
areas in the oastern part of llie United Slates; Con- 
gr(?.s.sional authori/.alion for the oslablLshment of 
other important bislori(*al areas; and accpiisition of 
land for the Everglades National Park in Florida 
were major dcN’C!lo])niont.s of the year 1948. 

Nearly 30 million persons visited the public 
reservations aclnnrustt?rod by the National Park 
Service during the year. Yellowstone National 
Park (Wyoniing-Montana-Idaho), the world's old- 
est national park, attracted more than a million 
visitors, as did also Rocky Mountain National Park 
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(Colorado), Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, (North Carolina-Tennessee), Blue Ridge 
Parkway (Virginia-North Carolina), and the Lin- 
coln Memorial in the Nation’s capital. Lake Mead 
Recreational i^ea (Arizona-Nevada) had nearly 
1^4 million visitors; and more than 2 million per- 
sons took advantage o£ the facilities available at 
Lake Texoma Recreational Area (Texas-Oklahoma). 

Three historical areas were added to the nation^ 
park system in 1948: Saratoga National Historical 
Park, lying west of the Hudson about 25 miles 
north of Albany, N.Y., and containing the site of 
the battle which marked the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War; Fort Sumter National Monu- 
ment in Charleston Harbor, S.C., site of the open- 
ing military engagement of the War Betv^^een the 
States; and Hampton National Historic Site, near 
Towson, Md., containing a fine example of a 
Georgian mansion erected during the latter part of 
the 18th century. The Hampton property, desig- 
nated as a national historic site following its acqui- 
sition by the Federal Government with funds pro- 
vided by the Avalon Foundation, is maintained by 
the Society for the Preservation of Maryland An- 
tiquities. 

Laws were enacted in 1948 for the establishment 
of three other historical areas after certain condi- 
tions have been met. Most significant is the law au- 
thorizing establishment of Independence National 
Historical Park to include certain historic structures 
and properties in Philadelphia, Pa., associated with 
the American Revolution and the founding and 
growth of the United States. This law authorizes 
me appropriation by Congress of $4,435,000 for 
acquisition of the properties involved and tlie ap- 
pointment by the Secretary of the Interior of an 
advisory commission of not to exceed 11 members. 

The other two historical areas autliorized for 
establishment in 1948 are the DeSoto National 
Memorial in the vicinity of Bradenton and Tampa, 
Fla., to commemorate the discoveries of this famous 
explorer, and Fort Vancouver National Monument, 
in the State of Washington, to preserve the site of 
the original Hudson s Bay Company stockade. 

Maintenance of two areas under National Park 
Service jurisdiction — ^Atlanta Campaign National 
Historic Site, marking the significant points on the 
route of Sherman’s march, and New Echota Mark- 
er National Memorial, containing the site of the 
last capital of the Cherokee Indians in Georgia — 
was taken over by the Georgia Department of 
State Parks. Protection of another unit of the na- 
tional park system — Devil Postpile National Monu- 
ment, Calif., containing a series of symmetrical 
blue-gray columns believed to be a remnant of a 
basaltic lava flow — ^was assumed by the Forest 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
monument, approximately 800 acres in extent, is 
within the Sierra National Forest. All three of 
these areas, however, still are units of the national 
park system. 

At me close of 1948 the system had a total of 
ISO units, classified as follows: national parks, 28; 
national monuments, 86; national historical, mili- 
tary, and memorial parks, 17; national battlefield 
parks and sites, 8; national historic sites, memorials, 
and cemeteries, 31; national parkways, 3; recrea- 
tional areas, 4; recreational demonstration areas, 
2; and the National Capital Parks which are con- 
sidered as one unit. The national park system cov- 
ers approximately 23,690,000 acres, of which ap- 
proximately 813,000 acres are not Federally ov^med. 

Approximately 135,000 acres were purchased in 
1948 irom the Model Land Company for the Ever- 
gkdes National Park in southern Florida. This ac- 


quisition was the third to be made from the $2 mil- 
lion fund given to the Federal Government for the 
purpose by the State of Florida when the park was 
established in June, 1947. This sub-tropicm wilder- 
ness park has extensive water-ccurses, saw-^ass 
prairies, mangrove forests, and a variCcy of birds 
and animals. 

Among other noteworthy developments of the 
year were the appropriation by the Congress of 
$500,000 for the improvement of the Statue of 
Liberty, universal symbol of freedom and democ- 
racy, on Bedloe’s Lland at the entrance of New 
York Harbor; completion of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of concession operations in National Park 
Service areas by an advisory group appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, ci.d appro\al by him 
of a new national park concessions policy; appoint- 
ment of Bernard DeVoto, author and historian, to 
membership on the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments; 
and issuance by the U.S. Travel Division of the Na- 
tional Park Service of a monthly magazine entitled 
Travel USA. 

A pohcy set up early in 1948 for the Travel Di- 
vision provides £hat its activities shall be supple- 
mentary to those of established State and private 
travel organizations, not in competition with or a 
duplication of such programs. 

As in past years, the Service had the aid of con- 
servationists throughout tlie Nation in opposing 
pressures for the cutting of forests, the grazing of 
meadows, the damming of streams and lakes, and 
other destructive uses of the national parks. 

— Newton B. Drury 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. The Council was 
founded by the National Academy of Sciences in 
1916, and was established on a permanent basis on 
May 11, 1918, by Executive Order of President 
Wilson, in order to promote research in the mathe- 
matical, physical, and biological sciences, and in 
the application of these sciences to engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, and other useful arts, wim 
the object of increasing knowledge, of strengthen- 
ing the national defense, and of contributing in 
other ways to the public welfare. The membership 
of the Council, appointed by the President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, is composed largely 
of representatives of approximately ninety of the 
major scientific and technical societies of the coun- 
try, together with representatives of certain other 
researmi organizations, representatives of govern- 
ment scientific bureaus, and a limited number of 
members at large. Serving on Committees of the 
Council are approximately 1,800 outstanding sci- 
entists. 

The Council does not maintain scientific labora- 
tories but functions throu^ sponsorship of con- 
ferences, technical committees, surveys, scientific 
publications, and administration of funds for re- 
search projects and fellowships. As an operating 
agency of the National Academy of Sciences (q.v.), 
the Council is called upon frequently by agencies 
of the U.S. Government for advice and assistance 
in connection with many problems of research. 

Council publications include a series of Bulle- 
tins, Reprints, and Circulars. Council officers: Det- 
lev W. Eronk, Chairman; Raymund L. Zwemer, 
Executive Secretary; G. D. Meid, Business Man- 
ager. Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL (Canada). Founded in 
1916 to have charge of all matters afFecting scien- 
tific and industrial research in Canada which may 
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be assigned to it by tbo Conimittco of die Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Resoureh. 

In October, 1948, the Councirs stiilf (^f 2,670, 
including those employed in sc\’('ral laboratory 
units operated outside of Ottawa, was grotinc^cl in 
laboratory divisions of applied biology, appli<‘(l 
chemistry, mechanical engineering, physios, radio 
and electrical engineering, aloniic cn<'rgy, infor- 
mation services, building n^seareh, and meclieal 
research. Outside activities in lil-liS -19 inclnde.d a 
research program of 217 grants for work under the 
direction of committees, including medical research 
in various hospital c'cniers, the granting of 226 
scholarships for postgraduate r<\soareh, and the 
awarding of 122 grants in aid to responsible work- 
ers for special iiivcsiigalions. 

A Crown coinpnny, llu^ (Canadian Patents tind 
Development, Ltd., has boon f<mt\od to makc^ avail- 
able to indiustry through li(?(aising arranginnents. 
Inventions, now processes, and iuiprovouunits de- 
veloped by scientific workers of tbo Counc'il. Mem- 
borsliip of the Council: 20. Officers: C. J. Macken- 
zie, Presidemi; S. P. Kagl(“{on, Ceucmil St'orctary. 
Headciuarters: National U(‘si‘arch Building, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL. The Council WAS es- 
tablished, pursuant to Public liUW 258, till(‘ I, sec'- 
tion 101, Eiglilielh (k)ngrcss, July 26, 1947, to ad- 
vise the President witli rosp<‘<'t to tlu’i integration 
of domestic, foreign, and military poIici(\s n'lating 
to the national security so as to enal)l(» lI»o ttiilitary 
services and the other d<^parlin('nls and ag^uu’ies of 
the Govormnont to coopc'raU^ more' c‘fi\*(*liv(‘ly in 
matters involving llai national scu'urily. Tu achli- 
tion to p(*rforrning such other fnnc^lions as ilu* 
President may direct, it is th<^ duly of the Council, 
subj<^ct to tho direction of the President: (1) to 
assess and apnruist^ llu^ objec'liv<\s, eonnnihnonts, 
and risks of the Unit’d Slates in relation to onr 
actual and imtential mililaiy pow(‘r, in the inter- 
est of national security, for the «f making 

recommcjudations to tho President in eonru^ction 
therewith; and (2) to consid<T polities on niaUc^rs 
of common interest to llic dcparlinenls and agen- 
cies of tho Gov(^rnmont c‘oneern<id with the na- 
tional sectirity, and to inakt* recoinnuindutions to 
die President in connection th<*n*with. 

l/ndcr the direction of the. Coiuieil is a Ctmtral 
Intelligence Agency headed by a Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

The Council is composed of the Pr(isi<l<‘nl, (ho 
Secretaries of State:, Defense, the Army, the N;ivy, 
and tho Air P'orco, the Chairman of the Natiomu 
Security Resources Board, and such of tho follow- 
ing officers as the President may designate from 
time to time: The Secretaries of the exeetitivo de- 
partments, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
and tile Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. The Council is assisted by a Stiiff 
headed by a civilian executive secretary appointed 
by the President. 

NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD. This Board 
was created by the United Stales National Security 
Act of 1947 to “advise the President concerning the 
coordination ^^of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization.'* It comprises a Chairman, appointed 
from civilian life by the President and confirmed 
by tho U.S. Senate, and such other heads of Gov- 
ernment departments or agencies as tho President 
may designate. Acting chairman: John R. Stccl- 
man who succeeded Arthur M. Hfll on Dec. 15, 
1948. Board members include the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, 


Commorco and T.abor. 1’ho (hainnuu of ilio Board 
is also c*x officio mcMubor of National S<‘<‘urity Coun- 
cil 

NSRB is iho chk’f <‘ivilian agt^noy chargod with 
tho duty of planning for most cffcctiN^* mohiliza- 
tion and use uf i.-iiimis vuiUv. rosouv(a\s — inclus- 
trial, uialorial and human iti tlu^ (‘vont of an (uner- 
gonoy. During 1948 iht* Board issau'd staff studios 
on electric power, conununiealions, maeliino tools, 
.scrap iron, and dispersion of industry. Other stud- 
ies were uearing eoiupleli.au and an over-all re- 
port on niel)iiivaiiuu policii-s and programs was 
expected to be submitted to the IVt'sUhmt early in 
1949. 

NAURU (Ploasdnt) ISLAND. An atoll in liie tnid-Pacific 
( 166“ PI; 26 Tiiih's south of the equator). Pormorly 
a nmndule. of tlu' Leagu<‘ t»f Nations, Na\ini be- 
came (Oet. 22, 1947) a United Nations Trtisl Terri- 
tory uiuler the joint achninislrallon of Australia, 
Great Britain, and New /a‘aland. Australia contin- 
ued to {idminister the island. Area: 8 s((naro miles. 
Po])nIution (1947); 2,7i)4, Phnsjilmlc Is the chief 
product, a total of 102, 100 tons laang exported in 
1946-47. Adminislrale>r: Mark Rielgway. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. AdvanceaiKail of the United 
State.s Navy during 1948 and an induction of its 
future devclopimml result from deeisions reached 
by the Joint (*hi<4’s of Stall at (‘onfereiua's in Key 
West, Pla„ and Nc'wporl, H.l. National Mil- 
iTAiiY K,.sTAni.isnMi:NT, Mii.itamv I'Ho<:«r'' 4 <s). At 
the.S(» s<\ssions, it was agre<‘d that the Navy .should 
have exeliisiv(‘ r<*sponsibilily in ih<‘ ll<4<l of anti- 
submarine warfare, now of iuert‘as(*d significance 
as a result of improved muhu’fiea craft, (•<jtilppcd 
with schnorkel breathing dtwiet's. Atlililloually, the 
JOS saitl that jusi as Ilu* Air h\>re<* was to a.ssist 
the Navy in combaling .sulmmihms, ,so ih<‘ Navy 
was given the c<)IIa(<*ral task of ailing tlu‘ Air 
Force in the 1 j»11(t's re.sponsibilily for conduct of 
vSlralegic air warfares 

Because of its imporlaiuu* in 1 1 u* progress of the 
U.S. Navy, lh<* text of S<*(*lion V of iht* JGS agree- 
ment is prescMited h(*re in its entirely; 

“Willrin tlu* D<*i)arlnu*nt of the Navy, as.signed 
forces include the entire operating forces of the 
United Slates Navy, inchuling laoal aviation and 
the U.S. Mariiu* (k)rps. 1’ht‘S<‘ lV>rt'<‘s are organized, 
trained, and ecpiipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained combat operations .i( s('a, ancl for air and 
land op<*i*alions ineidt'iit iliercio. Of the three ma- 
jor Services, the Navy has primary interest in all 
operations at sea, except in those' operations other- 
wise assigned herein. 

A, Primary Functions: 1. T() organize, train, and 
equip Navy and Marine: Forc*es for llio conduct of 
prompt and sustained combat operaliorus at sea, 
Including O()eralioiis of sea based aircraft and 
their land bas<'d naval air oompoticnts. Specifically: 
(a) To seek out and destroy tmemy naval forces 
and to suppress ent‘niy .soa conunerct:. (b) To gain 
and maintain general .soa snpreniacy. (c) To con- 
trol vital sea areas and to protec't vital sea lines of 
communication, (d) To C‘Stabli.sh and Tnaintain lo- 
cal superiority (including air) in an area of naval 
operations, (c) To seize and defend advanced 
naval bases and to conduct such land ox^era lions as 
may be cs.scnlial to the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign. 

2. To conduct air operattons as necessary for 
the accomplishment of ob|t'cti\'(*.s in a naval cam- 
ixiign. 

3, To organize and equip, in eof^rdination with 
the other Services, and to provide Na\’al forces, in- 
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eluding Naval close air support forces, for the con- 
duct of joint amphibious operations, and to be re- 
sponsible for the amphibious training of all forces 
as assigned for joint amphibious operations in ac- 
cordance with the policies and doctrines of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. To develop, in coordination with the other 
Services, the doctrines, procedures, and equipment 
of naval forces for amphibious operations, and the 
doctrines and procedures for joint amphibious op- 
erations. 

5. To furnish adequate, timely, and reliable in- 
telligence for the Navy and Marine Coips. 

6. To be responsible for naval reconnaissance, 
anti-submarine warfare, the protection of shipping 
and for mine laying, including the air aspects 
thereof. 

7. To provide air transport essential for naval 
operations. 

8. To provide sea based air defense and the 
sea based means for coordinating control for de- 
fense against air attack, coordinating with the other 
Services in matters of joint concern. 

9. To provide naval (including naval air) forc- 
es as required for the defense of 3ie United States 
against air attack, in accordance with joint doc- 
trines and procedures approved by the JCS. 

10. To furnish aerial photography as necessary 
for naval and Marine Corps operations. 

11. To maintain the Marine Corps, which shall 
include land combat and service forces and such 
aviation as may be organic therein. Its specific 
functions are: (a) To provide Fleet Marine Forces 
of combined arms, together witli supporting air 
components for service with the Fleet in die seizure 
or defense of advanced naval bases and for die 
conduct of such land operations as may be essen- 
tial to the prosecution of a naval campai^. These 
functions do not contemplate the creation of a 
second land army, (b) To provide detachments 
and organizations for service on armed vessels of 
the Navy and security detachments for the protec- 
tion of Naval property at naval stations and bases. 

(c) To develop, in coordination widi the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force the tactics, technique, and 
equipment employed by landing forces in amphib- 
ious operations. The Marine Corps shall have pri- 
mary interest in the development of those landing 
force tactics, technique, and equipment which are 
of common interest to the Army and Marine Corps. 

(d) To train and equip, as required. Marine forces 
for airborne operations, in coordination with the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in accordance with 
policies and doctrines of the JCS. (e) To develop, 
in coordination with the Anny, Navy, and Air 
Force doctrines, procedures, and equipment of in- 
terest to the Marine Corps for airborne operations 
and not provided for in Section IV, Par. A8. 

12. To provide forces, as directed by proper 
authority for the establishment of military govern- 
ment^ pending transfer of this responsibility to 
other authority. 

B. Collateral Functions: The forces developed 
and trained to perform the primary functions set 
forth above shall be employed to support and sup- 
plement die other Services in carrying out their 
primary functions, where and whenever such par- 
ticipation will result in increased effectiveness and 
will contribute to the accomplishment of the over- 
all military objectives. The JCS member of the 
Service having primaty responsibility for a function 
shall be the agent or the JCS to present to that 
body the requirements for and plans for the em- 
ployment of all forces to carry out the function. 
He shall also be responsible for presenting to the 


JCS for final decision ary d’^sawement within the 
field of his primary w- -ch has not 

been resolved. This i :o sirued to pre- 

vent any member of the JCS from presenting uni- 
laterally any issue of disagreement with another 
Service. Certain specific co:!a:eral functions of the 
Navy and Marine Corps are: 

1. To interdict enemy land and air power and 
communications through operation at sea. 

2. To conduct close air support for land opera- 
tions. 

3. To furnish aerial photography for cartograph- 
ic purposes. 

4. To be prepared to participate in the over-all 
air effort as directed by ihe JCS.” 

Translated into terms of ships and men, these 
decisions mean vigorous emphasis upon develop- 
ment of improved submarines and simultaneously 
of “hunter-killer” task units to destroy enemy un- 
dersea marauders and the training of personnel in 
new concepts of naval warfare. Because the bat- 
desliip has litde purpose in a submarine fight, its 
importance has so diminished that only the U.S.S. 
Missouri^ aboard whose decks the Japanese sur- 
rendered in August, 1945, remains of the dread- 
naughts in active service. Replacing the battleship 
as the capital ship of the Navy is uie aircraft car- 
rier. During World War II, naval aircraft flying 
from flattops proved their effectiveness against sub- 
marines in the Battle of the Atlantic. Additionally, 
because the Navy has been given an ancillary role 
in strategic air warfare, its plans for a 65,000-ton 
aircraft carrier — storm center of controversy — 
gain new significance. 

Navy Co.^ma.'ic.’o.-s. Directing progress of the Navy 
during 1948 were Secretary of the Navy, John L. 
Sullivan; Under Secretary of the Navy for Air, 
John N. Brown; Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Mark E. Andrews; Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Louis E. Denfeld; and Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, Vice Adm. A. W. Radford. 

Other top admirals include Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Administration), Rear Adm. 
Charles Wellborn, Jr.; DCNO (Air), Vice Adm. 
John D. Price; DCNO (Logistics), Vice Adm. 
Robert P. Carney; DCNO (Operations), Vice Adm. 
Arthur D. Struble; DCNO (personnel), Vice 
Adm. William M. Fecliteler; and Chief of General 
Planning Group, Rear Adm. Maurice E. Curts. 

The Naval Establishment. The Department of the 
Navy, alternatively referred to as the Naval Estab- 
lishment, consists of three principal parts: Operat- 
ing Forces, Navy Department, and Shore Estab- 
lishment. The Operating Forces are composed of 
the Atlantic Fleet, under command of Adm. W. H. 
P. Blandy, and the Pacific Fleet, coromanded by 
Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, the former fleet with a 
subsidiary force under Adm. Richard L. ConnoUy 
in the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean and the 
latter with a secondary group of ships in the Far 
East, commanded by Vice Adm. Russell S. Berkey. 
The Navy Department, located in Washington, 
D.C., is the executive part of the Naval Establish*- 
ment and is responsible for development of over* 
all policy, command, administrative and logistic 
direction of both the Operating Forces and the 
Shore Establishment. Marine Corps Headquarters 
are under the Navy Department. Field activities of 
the Navy Department are placed under the Shore 
Establishment and include activities relating to 
maintaining, supplying, equipping, repairing, over- 
hauling, and rendering similar services to me Op- 
erating Forces. 

It is upon the Operating Forces, roaming the 
seas of the world, that rests the broad respoxisibil- 
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ity of the Navy’s role in National Oofonse 

and of supporting fundtinu‘iUal nationnl p()lici<\s 
and interests. Therefore, both the Navy Deparl- 
n>enl and Shore Plstablishmcul exist lor the purpose', 
of supporting the Operating Forei\s. 

Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. To aehievt' its Staiidiug 
objective — control of the seas — tlu* Na\’y dhicles 
among its Atlantic and Pacific Mei-ls a total of 
776 active combatant and noii-eoinliatant ships. 
There are one battleship, J1 Midway Olass earrita-s, 
3 light carriers, 7 escort carricTs, 10 lauivy eniisers, 
15 light cniis(‘-rs, 6 anti-aircraft cniiscTS, M7 de- 
stroyers, 13 clcsIroytT esc'orls, SO submarines, 54 
mine vesstis, 50 patrol vessels, 151 aniphi])ions and 
228 auxiliary craft. Ihdt^galtjcl to the “molhbair or 
"zipper” fleet and naidy for stirviiu* in <‘.v(mt of 
emergency are 055 combatant and 1,215 iiou-eom- 
batant ships, a total reser\*e of 1,S7() vessels. At 
the time of the Japanes<* siim-uder, ihe Navy had 
approximately 1,300 eombalaul ships and with 
anxiliaiy vessels, hut <‘.xehiding small landing <Taft, 
the total was 11,000 ships. 

Each of the Nax y’s Heels eonlains a cuirriiT strik- 
ing force, an amphibious f()re(\ a Flei't Mariia^ 
Forccj, a subniariiie. foree, units reciuired f<ir navid 
reconnaissaiu'o and anli-suhniariiui warfan', aiul 
llur necessary carrier air groups and VU'cl Air 
Wings. Tlie Atlantic Fleet, for <i.\ainple, has in ac- 
tive stains 0 carriers, 4 i‘S<‘orl <‘arriers, 10 ('rui.sers, 
83 destroyers, 45 submarines, and 8 destroyer (‘.s- 
corts, phus ainpliibions lift for two Marine Oorps 
llegimentul (loinbat Tejuns. 

From the main Ihjcts, naval forces rotate on 
outpost duty in the Easl<*rn Atlantic and Mc'diter- 
ranoan, in the Western Paeilie and Far ICast. !)<»- 
ployment of tliose v<‘SS<j1.s to stral<’gio areas is <*x- 
plained by Admiral D<‘nfelcl as i)art of ”onr strat- 
egy for peace.” Thus, Lluj Navy nuiiulaius a carrier 
and supi^orling ships in the Mcdil<;rranean, and 
cruising in the waters off CHiina is a task group 
built around two carriers. 

Carrier Task Group. Described by Admiral Deii- 
fcld as the "core of the. Navy’s striking power,” is 
the fust carrier task group. Sl<'aming at a st)et»d 
of 25 knots or faster, its ships can throw up 0, ()()() 
shells x)cr secjond or 200 tons of e.vpIosi\*e metal ix^r 
minute. Navy experts maintain that per .s<iuarc fool 
of target area no otluT installation has eoinparahh' 
defense to a carrier. Hecanse of its mobility, tin* 
carricT task groni) can achieve tactical surprise, 
striking a target at Point X <me day and then hit- 
ting y with etinal force (iOO miles away the next 
day. Admiral Denfeld has said that "Immediate 
and effective use of sea-air powesr may well be a 
decasxvo factor in a war’.s initial stuges.’' 

The fast carrier task group may be jnetured as 
three series of enormous cireh»s, with each circle 
rci)resenting a ring of sliips or planes. At the core 
of the inner circle tyi^ically are four aircraft car- 
riers, separated from each other by more than two 
miles. Aboard each carrier are ai‘)pro.ximately 2,000 
men. Each carrier has its own fighter, div<! bomlx^r, 
and torpedo pianos and varied shops for on-the- 
spot aircraft maintenance and rojxiir. Surromi<ling 
the carriers is a ring of heavy shij)s, usually at 
least four or five cruisers, providing a tremendous 
anti-aixcraft fire potential. Circling far outside arc 
about 25 destroyers to protect the task group from 
submarines. The group is spread so wid<ily tluit de- 
stroyers on title opposite Hawks ofttm are out of 
sight of each other. During World War II, such 
^rr^^oups dominated the air in actions across 

Ihe Navy's Super Carrier. Given an auxiliary rob 
m the mounting of a strategic air assault against an 


cn(‘iny, and claiming lln‘ t*arricr*s ability to hit 
lially\vith .snrpn\'<‘ and fnn'v, the Navy sped al 
in li)48 wilh final plans for th<‘ ]•.('» •! laving (c 
in H)4i)) of (he (i5,00()4(»n iln.sh deek airemft 
rier U.S.S. Vnitri! to he built by tlu- N, \v 

Ntiw.s, Va., Shi))building and [)ry<loet ( \‘r;'cr' 
al ail estimated eosl of nu'llion. ■ h ■. ■ 
the (IV.\,-58, and liu' result of 78 dillerent des 
produet'd siuee Oetober, 1945, the rarrier wil 
1,030 feel long, 10 fei't longer al tin* vvate; 
than the SS NontwU(lii\ and 130 feel longer 
the U.S.S, Midwtitf^ t'urnmtly the Navy’s lor 
vessel. Walerlim*. beam of the new ('arri(‘r, w 
will re(piir(^ approximalt'ly four v ears to build 
h‘ss plaeed on “priority itrder,” will bi* 130 
making her lh(^ .seweuth Navy ship too wide to 
through llu^ Fauaiua (!au:d. Maximum (ixed vv 
abov<‘ lh<' wal('rliui‘ is 100 b'et, but tempi 
slnu'lunvs hiiigixl in ]iljiei‘ will tuaki* her 255 
\vi<le. 'riu‘ carrier will Iiavc( an approximate S] 
of *33 knots and will hav<‘ a eoiupUaueul of a 

4.000 o(Ii(‘ers and nu'u. 

'Flu! ship will hav(‘ no island slnu'tnre to ini] 
landings and taki'offs; lua flag and shii) hri 
or opiTUtion and eonlrol eenti'rs will Ix' lelesi’i 
Plant's wt'iglnng as nmeh as 100,000 poniuls 
b(‘ al)h‘ to lake* off from ihi! carrier ami lam 
its reinforeed di‘ek. 'Phe long ran.gi* future ol 
earriiT is n'deeled in the fact that late in I0*h*' 
Navy was eomlneling tests wilh tlu* 22,000 pi 
Martin Manl(T, om? of tlu* heaviest airplanes 
desigmul solely for (*arri(*r <hily. Tlu* (lVA-58 
he able* to handle plant's weighing flvt^ liim 
iinK'li {IS tin* M{inler. 

Largost Blimp Also, d’o fnrtlua* ils anti-snbnij 
program, llu' Navy awarded to (he (loodyear 
oraft < Jorporsition a ('onlnu*! for I'onslrnelitm 
type “N^ lilimi), utsirly Iwita* tlu' size of I 
l)!ini))S used lor anti^subimiriiu* piilrol di 
World War U. 'Phe luilrol airship will lx* 324- 
long, 7! fet't widt*, and 02 leel high ill llie t: 
point. The (l(mbl<*-cU‘ek iS7-fool ear umler 
l)Imip will house tT(*w, controls ami the Iwo 
horsepower siir-eoohul eugint'S. Norimil crew 
he bi ollieers and iiu'ii. Ilt'lium caiiaeily vvi 

825.000 cubit* ft*<‘t. 

Ship Construction. < kmeurrenlly with eonstru' 
of the giganlle carrier and "oversl oiled” blimp 
Navy is slrt'ngllu'iilng the llii*lii deeks and ine 
ing llui ealapiill and elt'valor eapjieity of two 
OOO-loii carriers, tiui ll.S.8. Km\x and U.S.S. ^ 
Ullimalely all of the Ksftex Glass ejirriers will 1 
niodiliod to extend grttatly the* rang<i and str. 
pow('r of the fast carrit*r task fort*e.s. 

In addition to the carrier pliast? of the cons 
tion and conversion program, the Navy is d 
oping high-speed, de(^p-s^,ll»nergene<i subniin 
anti-submarine vessels, and ships ecpiipucd 
polar and picket service. With regard to snip 
slTueliou, Vice Adni. Earle E. Mills, Ghief o 
Bureau of Ships, has (Icscribcd the Navy’s 
tegio position as being "unicpie” in that “wc 
pursue with ocmal vigor the |)i*rfe<*tiori of ta 
weapons and devices lUilizccI in both phase 
undersea warfare. In the event of em<^rgeney 
explains, "we must be prcpart‘d to launch a 
marine offensive and, at tlu* same time, repel 
submarine offensive directed towards our 
lines.” 

The danger of such a sul)inarino offensi’ 
heightened as a re.sult of the G(!rmari dcv<dop 
during World War 11, with subsecpuint imp 
nicnt by the United States and Russia, oi 
schnorkel device. This is a pair of brealliing 1 
which admit air from above the water’s surta 
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permit undersea charging of submarine batteries 
and which expel exhaust gases. As a result, new 
submarines can stay under water indefinitely and 
can tnvrl r.t grrr.i-rr speeds than ever before. 

In sKKlIIio-! N; CVA-58, the Navy’s postwar 
construction program includes 2 anti-submarine 
cruisers, 4 destroyers, 6 high-speed submarines, 
and 3 anti-submarine submarines. Simultaneously 
with construction of the 16 new vessels, the Na\'y 
will convert the following ships: 2 Essex Class fleet 
carriers to carry newer, heavier planes; 2 light car- 
riers for anti-submarine warfare; twelve 2,100-ton 
destroyers to destroyer escorts; six 2,200-ton de- 
stroyers for antisubmarine warfare; 2 destroyer 
escorts to destroyer escort pickets; 2 submarines 
to troop-cairying submarines; one submarine to a 
cargo-carrying submarine; 2 submarines for polar 
picket service; one submarine to submarine oiler; 
one cargo ship for polar service; and 2 landing 
ships dock for polar service. In a year when rela- 
tions between me United States and Russia were 
strained, the emphasis upon ships for polar duty 
is not surprising. 

Placed in commission during the year was the 
U.S.S. Des Moines, the world’s most powerful 
cruiser, displacing 17,000 tons and equipped with 
automatic, rapid-fire batteries of 8-inch guns — ^its 
weapons fire four times faster than any guns of 
the same or larger caliber. The ship’s armament 
includes 12 twin-mount five-inch gims, 20 twin- 
mount three-inch anti-aircraft guns, and twelve 
20-mm machine guns. To divert funds for more 
critical needs and to await new research studies, 
the Navy suspended work on the guided-missile 
bombardment ships, the U.S.S. Kentucky and 
U.S.S. Hawaii. Shelved were the battleships U.S.S. 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and Iowa, while the U.S.S. 
Norton Sound, a seaplane tender, became the first 
ship specially equipped to fire 14-ton rockets. 

Naval Air Program. Side by side with acceleration 
of its ship construction, the Na \7 has set its sights 
on realization of an air arm of 14,500 planes by 
July 1, 1949. Orimnally, defense planning called 
for completion of Qiis expansion by 1954. To reach 
the 14,500 figure, of which about 10,000 planes 
will be ready for flight assignments at any given 
time, the. Navy will withdraw 3,000 World War 11 
type planes from storage. During 1949, 1,165 new 
planes will be built for the Navy, of which 576 
win be jet fighters, 454 attack aircraft, 82 patrol 
planes, 16 transports, and 37 helicopters. 

Exercises aboard Navy carriers, particularly the 
U.S.S. Boxer and U.S.S. Saipan, proved that jet 
aircraft are practical for carrier operations and the 
Navy has ordered complete transition to jet planes 
for carriers '‘as rapidly as possible.” With regard 
to air transport. Navy planes were ordered to Eu- 
rope to assist the Air Force in “Operation Vittles,” 
the supplying of blockaded Berlin by airlift. The 
huge four-engined Lockheed XR60 Constitution, 
a 180-passenger, 92-ton airplane, successfully com- 
pleted initial flights. The Navy’s JRM-2 Caroline 
Mars, largest flying boat in active service, set a new 
record when it flew non-stop from Honolulu to 
Chicago, the 4,200-mile flight being the longest 
ever made by a seaplane. See Aviation, Militakt, 

Naval Research. To keep ahead of the rest of the 
world in weapons and techniques, the Navy is de- 
voting particular attention to research. It is re- 
ported that more than 25 percent of all research 
activities is now being devoted to aspects of sub- 
marine and anti-submarine warfare. Navy research 
contracts, supervised by Rear Adm. T. A. Solberg, 
Chief of Naval Research, run the gamut of scien- 
tific fields — chemistry, physics, medical sciences. 


nuclear physics, mathematics, fluid mechanics, geo- 
physics, mechanics, and materials. Among promi- 
nent successes of naval research are: achieve- 
ment of an air speed of Mach number 5.18, or 5.18 
times the speed of sound, in the captured and mod- 
ernized German supersonic wind tunnels now at 
the Na\’al Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md.; 
successful completion of sustained controlled flights 
by pilotless aircraft powered by ram-jet engines 
at die Naval Air Missile Testing Center, Point 
Mu^, Cal.; and the disclosure that there are 
available unmanned, remote-control craft which 
can be loaded to capacity with e.^loslv’es and are 
capable of being dispatched to demolish under- 
water beach defenses and of going ashore to blast 
beachhead defenses. In tliis program, called “Proj- 
ect Stinger,” the Na\’y readied during World War 
II drone craft, ran^ng in size from huge cargo 
ships to small ampmbious seasleds for critical am- 
phibious missions. 

Marine Corps. Responsible for the seizure and de- 
fense of advanced naval bases, the Na\y directs 
the activities of the battle-famed Marine Corps, 
authorized a strength of 108,200 officers and men. 
Appropriations permit a strength of 92,000, and 
late in 1948 actual strength was 7,017 officers and 
76,196 enlisted personnel, plus 2,216 one-year en- 
listees; a total of 85,425. Of this number, more than 
60 percent is assigned to the Operating Forces, 
principal combat elements of which are the Fleet 
Marine Forces, one with the Atlantic Fleet and one 
with the Pacific Fleet. 

The Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, is presently 
deployed with Force Hcad^iT-irtcr*! at Norfolk, Va.; 
Second Division i .:-id tliree battalion 
teams are at Camp Lejeune, N.C., and the equi\ - 
alent of one battalion landing team is in the Medi- 
terranean. Aviation and service elements of the 
Force are located at Cherry Point, N.C., and at 
Camp Lejeune. 

Units of the FMF, Pacific, are more widely de- 
ployed, with Force Headquarters on Oahu, Ha- 
waii; First Division Headquarters and two battal- 
ion landino: trams at Camp Pendleton, Cal.; two 
I).iLtuIion li'idiMg teams at Guam under a provi- 
sional brigade headquarters, and other forces at 
Tsingtao, China, under a provisional force head- 
quarters. Aviation units are distributed from the 
West Coast to China. 

Navy Personnel Strength. In addition to the Marine 
Corps, the Navy is permitted by Public Law 759 
to reach a strength of 490,000, of which 50,000 
may be officers, 410,000 enlisted personnel, and 
80,000 one-year enlistees. Actual strength on Nov. 
SO, 1948, was 46,010 officers, 375,125 enlisted men, 
and 8,782 one-year enlistees; a total of 429,917. A 
nautical precedent was established when women 
were commissioned as Regular officers in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. The Women s Armed Service 
Act permits the Navy 500 officers, 20 warrant offi- 
cers and 6,000 enlisted women in the next two 
years. Present strength of the WAVES is 431 offi- 
cers and 1,710 enlisted women. The Marine Corps 
is authorized 110 commissioned women officers and 
warrant officers and 1,000 enlistees during the next 
two years. 

Naval Reserve. For the first time in history, the 
peacetime strength of the Naval Reserve passed the 
1 million mark. Assigned to 764 activated surface 
and submarine divisions and 23 Naval Reserve air 
stations on October 31, were 20,784 officers and 
161,913 enlisted personnel of the Organized Re- 
serve, 78 percent of the quota of 233,012. These 
officers and enlisted men attend weekly drill ses- 
sions and take annual training cruises. Some ships 
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are manned t'ntirclv l)y Reservists on the snnimor 
cruises. The X’oiiiiuecr Reserve, whose inemhers 
arc not orpianized into units hut who arc qualified 
or partially qualified for iirc’serihed mobili/tition as- 
sijJtnnionts, includes o!llei-s and 5(10,228 

enlistees. The Marine (Joqj.s i{rscr\e has 2,700 offi- 
cers and 34,906 cnlislc(‘s in Mu* Ol'.C, and 24,758 
ofiTieors and 55,355 enlistees in the VHC, an over- 
all total of 117,809 as of Septoinhor 30. 

Foreign Navies. Anslralia: Important additions are 
the 14,000-ton carriers, Sydney and Mclhotmic, the 
latter to be coninilssioned in 1949, 

Belgium: Added to tlie llc*et of 2 despatch ve.sscls, 

8 miiK'S weepers, 2 rapid torpedo vedett(*s, and a 
foruK'r Hrilish boom cu‘fon.so vc.s.sol was the 1,430- 
tpn American frigate, Shehoyfj'cin, rciiained the Lt 
V, miict. 

Canada: The light carriiT Jl.M.C.S. Maf*mficcnl 
was eommis.sionod in April and the JI.M. Warrior 
was returtied to Kngljind. 

China: Tn addition to Anierioan vc'ssols, ineluditig 
destroyer c.sc()rts, the Chinese ohlainecl the* light 
cruis('r Aurora and the destroyer Mendip from 
England. The U.S. gave China 126 \*ess<ds nnder 
the EGA program, mostly landing craft. 

France: Construction was oonlimuid on the 16,700- 
ton aircraft carrier, PA-28; the Jvan lUirL hoinh(»cl 
during the war, was being completocl to n'ldact^ lh<t 
Richelieu. 

(irciiit Britain: The largest sea exereisos sinc.*e tlio 
war wore hold during tlio snuiriu'r. 'J’he famous 
battleship, Quran Elizahrih^ was <le.eonuni.ssioned. 
7'he njsorve fleet irn'Iiuletl 65 destroy(jrs, 136 frig- 
ates, 2 moTutor.s, 31 submarines, 51 minela vers 
and 8 fast min({lay<*r.s. The fl<?(?t includes 4 bailie • 
ships, 3 licet carriers, 5 liglit lUu‘.t carriers, 17 erui.s- 
(srs, 34 submarines, 52 cleslroy<jrs, and 43 frigates 
in active commission. 

India; The cruiser AcliiUea was transfernul from 
the British Navy to the Royal Indian Navy and wu.s 
renamed the II.M.LS. Delhi, 

Italy: Api)orti()mncrit of .ships of the Italian Navy 
unefer terms of the poac’c treaty is as follows; Rus- 
sia, 27 warships; France, three 3,362-ton crui.ser.s 
and n light ‘Tropical cruiser,” 4 de.slT<)yers, 2 sub- 
marines, 6 torpedo ship.s, and 27 auxiliaries; CJn'at 
Britain and the United States renounced their allot- 
ments luid some of the total of 65 warships and 62 
auxiliaries wont to Yugo.sla\ia, Greece?, and Al- 
bania. 

Japan: Scrapping by th<j U.S. Navy of the J 4,000- 
ton cruiser Tone closed the. ledger on ]apan".s large 
combat vessels, marking doslrncUon of 34 .ship,s, 
totaling more than 475,880 tons since January, 
1946. 

Netherlands; To succeed the Karen Doorman, re- 
turned to England, tho 81,190-ton, 25-knot ex-Brit- 
ish carrier H.M.S. Venerable was added, while 2 
cruisers and 8 destroyers were to be addc?d to the 
cruisers Tromp and Jacob Van IJeemskerck Eight 
submarines also arc in service. 

Russia: Detailed data has not been revealed offi- 
cially, It is reported, however, that the former 
German aircraft carrier, Graf Zeppelin^ slated for 
destruction under an Anglo-American-Russian na- 
val agreement, is in ‘Tmdetemuned” status, Rex)ort- 
edly also recendy completed ore 2 cruisers and 
several destroyers. However, naval audiorities be- 
lieve that the real potency of the Russian Navy is 
in its submarines. It is' estimated that the Rus.sians 
have more than 250 submarines, completed or 
building, many of them equipped with die schnor- 
kel device and with other improvements made by 
German submarine experts now assisting the Rus- 
sians. Return of 81 American ships lend-leased to 


Rus.sia during the war was proinis<‘cl lute in 1948, 
including iho cniis(?r Mihraah*r. 

— -Daniki, 7«. IIknkin 

NAVAL RESEARCH, Office of The Ofiic'e of Naval Re- 
search was (Tended by IMibliV I ,aw 588, signed by 
the Pre.sidtail Aug. I, Rldti. 'I’o it wt‘re Irunsforrod 
all funetiims, in*rsr>uneh propc rtv and contracts of 
lh(‘ pr<*(l(*eessor ag(‘ncy, llie Ofiie<' (jf H(‘seareh and 
luv'cntions, estahli.shed by dir<*elive of the. Secre- 
tary of llu? Navy in Mav, 1945. 

ll is C!harg(‘d with the duties of eiUMniraginjT, 
pnunoling, planning, initiating, and conrdin.aliug 
naval leseareh, and eaiului'lim^ naval n'.search in 
angmcnlalion of and in eoni?im‘lit>n with llto re- 
search and developnu'ni e(jiidnfl<‘d by the respec- 
tive ])nn‘ans and otluT agemries ;nj<l olliei'S of the 
Navy l)(‘parlm<Mit. Pattails, itnention.s, Ir.idemarks, 
(‘opvrii»tils, and royally tiavmenls mall<‘rs are also 
under the .supervision an<l control of lh(? Office, 

It is head<‘d hv lh<* Chu'f of Naval He.searoh 
(Roar Admiral T'horvald A. 8(4ber" ]e]v, 1948) 
appointed by tin* IV<*sid<'nl . iiliiMi.'-,! by the 

8<?nat(*, 

T’h<* Ofliet‘ of Naval Re.s<*arc4? xa eorrii»os<'d of 
lhre(‘ maior .subdivisions in VVa.shinglon at?d six 
branch olII<‘es l(u‘al(*d in N(’w York ('ily, H(».ston, 
Chicago, San hVan<‘i.seo, l,o.s .^ngc4<*s, and honclon, 
England. *riu‘ Naval He.seareh I.aboralorv, at Aiia- 
cosfia, O.C., tin? Sp<‘<‘ial I)(*vi<'«*s (I<‘nt<‘r at Port 
Washington, Long fsland, N.Y., ;nul the Under- 
wat<?r Stiiuid IU*fer<?t?ee LaI><u’;ilory at Orlando, 
Fla., are (ield activith^s iindiT its dirc'clion. 

Basie re..s<*ar(‘h is i)roenr<'<l nnd(*r (‘onlraet from 
iiniT'ersity, indnslrlal, and gov<*rnment laboratories. 
Th<‘ro avo enn’(?nlly 355 eontra<d<»rs etindueting 
J,I22 i)roj<?ds. Approximaltdy 75 titaeeni of the 
contracts ar<* with universities and nonqwfit insti- 
tutions. 

Research programs are now nudi't wtiy in tho 
following physical .sei(?utats: nnel(*ar physic.s, phy.s- 
ic.s, eh<?mislry, <?le(?tronit*s, m(?ehani(‘S and rnat(?ri- 
als, geophvsies, ilnid inechanii'.s, and matluirnalics. 
Rt'seareh in tin* Medical Sei<?ne(‘S imhides: phy.si- 
ology, bl()eh(*.mislry, mierobiedogy, p.syeho physiol- 
ogy, psyihologv, Innnan c*CM)logy, biopliysies, and 
demlistry. Naval Sei(*n<‘(?s eo\'er(‘d are undc?rsca, 
ainphihions and air warfare, powtT, and arinamont. 

Considerable progrc.s.s has heciii made in the 
.second phase of ONR's rt‘Sponsihilily for re.S(?arc!h, 
nani<‘Iy, the bringing of resnlts to direct applica- 
tion to Navy needs. The program at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory has iri(:rca.sod (‘inpha.sis on basic 
and applied re.seureh. Important oontn'bntious have 
been made? and a Ingh standard of a<?coinplishniont 
maintained in carrying d<?vt!lopm(Mits from the? re- 
.soarch stage to application. The SpetJial D<*vic<?.s 
Center (?mphasi 7 (?s th(? d(?v(‘lopm('nt of synthetic 
training devices for a nnrnb<*r of ajiphT'ations, and 
htis become a miiciuo (jstablishm(‘nt for coasidera- 
Uon of the highly inqiGrtant field of human ongi- 
nooring. This ncld recogniz<*s tho n(‘cossity of con- 
sidering the inter-rehition between man and the 
machine or weapon he opmutes or \is<?s. 

In addition to active rGsc?areh programs, ONR 
during tho jiast year began Ihc d(?vclopmcnt of a 
technique of scientific analysis for n\soarch and 
development programs known as “program rc- 
.search. Program research i.s the detailed study and 
analysis of all sciontific fields bearing on tho 
achievement of a stated naval operational objec- 
tive. It involves reducing the objoctiN'c to its maior 
components, and tlion ovalualing all sciontific fields 
which boar on each of tho comjionenls. In this 
process, gaps and bottlenecks will become easily 
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apparent. Such analyses will help provide the 
C3iief of Naval Operations and the Material Bu- 
reaus with factual and quantitative bases for use 
in planning their research and development pro- 
grams. 

NAVY, Department of the. See The Naval Establish- 
ment under Naval Progeess. 

NAZARENE, Church of the. A holiness group organ- 
ized in Chicago, in 1907, and emphasizing the 
doctrine of entire sanctification. Its 4,160 ministers 
serve 3,390 churches with 217,106 members in 
the United States, Canada, British Isles, and Aus- 
tralia. In addition, there are about 25,000 members 
or foreign mission fields under ihe care of 190 mis- 
sionaries. Eight educational institutions have an 
enrollment of 4,774 students while 422,832 are 
enrolled in Sunday schools. The 1948 income from 
contributions was $22,096,555; the value of church 
property increased to $56,935,285. A Mid-Century 
Crusade for Souls with a goal of 1,000 new 
churches within four years was launched by the 
General Assembly which met in St. Louis, Mo., in 
June, 1948. Headquarters: 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

NEBRASKA. A west north central State. Area: 77,- 
510 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 1,301,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 3,784,664. Chief 
cities: Lincoln (capital), 81,984 inhabitants in 
1940; Omaha, 223,844. See Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Univer- 
sities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $57,853,000; total ex- 
penditure, $60,601,000. 

Elections. While the 6 electoral votes went to 
Dewey, his popular majority over Truman was 
only about half as large as in 1944. Governor Val 
Peterson, Republican, was reelected for another 
term. In Congressional races, Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Republican, was reelected to the Senate, but the 
Republicans won only 3 of the 4 House seats for 
a loss of one. Other State officials elected were: 
Lieutenant Governor — Charles J. Warner; Secre- 
tary of State — ^Frank Marsh; Attorney General — 
James H. Anderson; Auditor — ^Ray C. Johnson; 
Treasurer — ^Edward Gillette; Superintendent of 
Public Lostruction — ^Wayne O. Reed. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Val Peterson; Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, Robert B. Crosby; Secretary of State, Frank 
Marsh; Attorney General, Walter R. Johnson; State 
Treasurer, Edward Gillette; State Auditor, Ray C. 
Johnson; Superintendent of Schools, Wayne O. 
Reed. 

NECROLOGY. The following is a list of notable per- 
sons who died during the year 1948. 

Achron, Isidor (b. Warsaw, Poland, Nov. 24, 1892 — 
d. New York, N.Y„ May 12, 1948). Composer, pianist, and 
accompanist for Heifetz, 1923—33. Made New lork debut 
at Town Hall, 1923; his last New York recital was in 1946 
when he played several of his own works. 

Adalbert Ferdinand Berengar Victor, Prince of Prussia (b. 
Potsdam, Germany, July 14, 188 4 ■ ■ d. Montreux, Switzer- 
land, Sept. 22, 1948). Naval officer and third son of the 
late Kaiser Wilhelm H. Since 1939, he had lived with his 
family in Switzerland under the name of Count von Lingen. 

Alexander, Edward Albert (b. Georgetown, S.C., Jan. 30, 
1873— d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1948). Constitutional 
lawyer, noted for his prominent role in legal moves leading 
to repeal of the 18th Amendment. An advocate of inter- 
national army for the maintenance of peace and author of 
World Government Versus Constitution. 

Allen, Viola (b. Huntsville, Ala., Oct. 27, 1869 — d. New 
Yorl^ N.Y., May 9, 1948). Famous classical md Shake- 
spearean actress who made her debut in the title role of 
Ksmertdda in 1882. Leading lady at Charles Frohmm s 
Empire Theater, 1893-98; retired from the stage in 1918. 


Alonso Lopez, Francisco (b. Granada, Spain, May 9, 
1887 — d. Madrid, Spain, May 18, 1948). Orchestra con- 
ductor and Spain's foremost composer of operettas and 
musical comedies (zarzuelas). His more than 60 works 
include Marriage of a Wanderer^ A Cigarette and My Wife, 
and -r-pv/nr on#-- act Las Corsarias. 

An&crss.-., Issce! V/e^d Perkins (b. Boston, Mass., Mar. 
29. iSrn — d. Brcrbiiit, Mass., Nov. 3, 1948). Author of 
fiction, plays, and poetry; philantropist; and world traveler. 
She -was the widow of Larz Anderson, sometime United 
States ambassador to Japan. Her writings include The Great 
Sea Horse, Captain Ginger Series, The Spell of Japan, and 
other travel books. 

Andrews, Adolphus (b. Galveston, Tex., Oct. 7, 1879 — 
d. Houston, Tex., June 19, 1948). Vice admiral, USN 
(retired); commanding officer of the Eastern Sea Frontier, 
1942-43; commander of the Fleet Scouting Force, 1938- 
41. He served as naval aide to three presidents: Hieodore 
Roosevelt, Harding, and Coolidge. 

Angelesco, Cons'cntin (b. Craiova, Rumania, 1869 — 
d. Bucharest, Rumania, Sept. 14, 1948). Physician, diplo- 
mat, statesman; first Rumanian Minister to the United 
States, 1918; and Premier of Rumania, 1933—34. A mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party, he held many cabinet posts and 
was a senator from 1901-33. 

Arce y Ochotorena, Manuel (b. Pamplona. Spain, 1879? 
— d. Barcelona, Spain, Sept. 16, 1948 ) . Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Tarragona since 1938, and a 
cardinal since 1946. 

Arinkin, Mikhail Innokentyevieh (b. Tsbita, Siberia, Rus- 
sia, 1876-- d. Reported by Moscow, Sept. 9, 1948). Scien- 
tist widely known for his work in the field of hematology. 
Faculty member of the Medical Military Academy, Moscow, 
and the author of some 40 volumes on hematology. 

Armat, Thomos (b. Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 26, 1866 — 
d. Washington, D.C., Sept. 30, 1948). Engineer, inventor, 
and pioneer in the motion picture industry. His invention 
of the Vitascope (patented in 1896) was the forerunner of 
present-day projection machines. 

Ashfieid, Albert Henry Stanley, 1st Baron of Southwell 
(b. Derbv, England. Nov. 8, 1874 — d. London, England, 
Nov. 4, 1948). I'ransporlcr’on expert; creator and chairman 
of the London Passenger Transportation Board, 1933-47; 
since then chairman of the British Transport Commission. 
President of the Board of Trade (1916—19); an M.P., 
1916-20; and from • .-jiaging director of the 

Underground Group (. •>. Raised to the peerage 

in 1920. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin (b. San Francisco, Cuu., 
Oct. 80, 1857-^. San Francisco, Calif., June 14, 1948). 
Author of numerous historical and biographical novels, of 
which The Conquerors and 'Black Oxen were most success- 

fill- « . 

Atkinson, Joseph E. (b. Newcastle, Ont. Canada, Dec. 
23, 1865-— d. Toronto, Canada, May 8, 1948). Publisher 
and owner of The Toronto Daily Star and The Toronto 
Star “Weekly. 

Ayers, Harry Morgan (b. Montclair Heights, N.J., Oct. 
6, 1881— d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 19, 1948). Scholar, 
educator, and a member of the Columbia University faculty 
since 1908; director of the Summer Session, 1939; acting 
director, 1942-46, since director of University Extension; 
and director of Casa Italiana since 1940. His published 
works include Beowulf, CarrolTs Alice. 

Baggot, King (b. St. Louis, Mo., 1880 — d. Hollywood, 
Calif., July 11, 1948). Motion picture director and leading 
actor of the silent screen. In a film career which began in 
19()9 he appeared in such pictures as. The Scarlet Letter, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and Ivanhoe. 

Bailey, Carl Edward (b. Bemie, Mo., Oct. 8, 1894 — d. 
Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 23, 1948). Lawyer, politician, and 
governor of Arkansas, 1937-41. 

Baker, Lee (b. Ovid, Mich., 1876 — d. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Feb. 24, 1948). Well known character actor who made his 
debut as Menas in Anthony and Cleopatra (1909). Ap- 
peared in Strange Interlude, Mourning Becomes Electra, 
Song of Songs, Richard II, and High Tor. He last appeared 
in The Little Foxes. 

Baldomir, Alfredo (b. Montevideo, Uruguay, Aug, 27, 
1884— d. Montevideo, Um^ay, Feb. 25, 1948). Soldier, 

statesman, and president of Uruguay, 1938-42. 

Balke, Clarence William (b. Auburn, Ohio, kfar. 29, 1880 
— d. Highland Park, HI., July 8, 1948). Metallurgist, in- 
ventor, and research director of the Fansteel Metallurgical 
Company, 1916—46. Holder of some 30 patente, he was 
devmoper of tantfdum, a rare metal used during World 
War II. 

Barnes, George Emerson (b. Hersey, Mich., May 26, 1882 
— d. Ph'ladolpbia. Pa., Dec. 29, 1948). Clergyman and 
na:iop.ir.y know leader in the Presbyterian ministry. A 
Rhodes Scholar (1904-07), he served as Moderator of the 
Michigan Synod, 1915-16; of the Philadelphia Presbytery, 
1936-38. 

Barrington-Ward, Robert McGowan (b. England, 1891 — 
d. Dar-es-Salaam, E. Africa, Feb. 29, 1948). Editor of the 
London Times since 1941, and associated with that paper 
since 1913. From 1919-27 he was assistant editor oS the 
Observer. 

Boskett, James (b. Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 16, 1904 — 
d. Hollywood, Calif., July 9, 1948). Negro actor of the 
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staRC, screen, and radio; best known for portrayal of XTiiclo 
Hemius in Disiioy’s Sotifi of the for whi<’h lio won a 

special Oscar. On the radio lu5 cn^nlcd tlu* rt)l<* <»f (Ja]>]»y 
in Amos *n* Andy. 

Batemon, George Frederick (b. Halifax, I-’tisdaod. I’liv i. 
1876— d. New York, N.Y., Jnu. 29, I9.;.s^. .•li.mi. .il 
cugineor: with Cooper Union since* 1907 .mil ili .in •n' iis 
.school of <*nu:m<’crinfjt since 1968. I’resicleut ol Uic Klcolricul 
Society, J9M--in, dneetor, liMO-17., , _ 

Beard, Charles Austin (!>. near Ivnie.lilslown, Inu.. Nov. 
37, 1874 — d. Now llav(*n. Conn., Sepl. 1, 1948). Histo- 
rian and author; on the faculty of ('ulunihia University, 
1907 17; director of the Training Selmol lor I’lihlie Serv- 
ice, 1917-22. Antlior of some 80 volumes on Ainerioun 
history, incluclin)^ llistonf of the Ifniird Hfatrs and /live of 
Ami-rican Civil ization (with his wife); Atncrican cJonem- 
7 ncnt and VolUicSs AnierUam Fordr.n VoUcy in the htakinfi: 
J052™/i, etc. 

Boarstod, Walter Horace Samuel, Sc'cond Viseomit <n« 
KuKland, Mar. 1«8, 1882 — <1. Hanhnrv, Oxfordsliire, Knj;- 
land, Nov. 8, 1948). I’m. mein, |il!ilanlhiiit>isl, art eoll<‘etor, 
ami hoard eiiairnian ol ibe Sii«*M 'I’ransport and Tradinj? 
Company (retired). A le.idn- m u.l tradiin; and a <Ureetor 
in 52 coinptmie.s of the Shell Koyal Dutch (Jronp. Ills fa- 
mous art t*oll(‘clion, hoiLsed in a l.5lh cenlmy dwelliiij?, was 
recently beqncatliod to tin: British nation. 

Beckman, Francis Joseph (li. Cineinnuti, Ohio, Oei. 25, 
187,*) -d. Ohieaso, 111., Oct. 17, 1948). Homan Culholie 
prelate'; Archbishop of Otihiupie, Iowa, 1960-18. Ordained 
in 1902, consecrali'd a bishop in 1925, he became assistant 
to the Papal Throne in 1928 with tlu* title of Homan isnnit. 

Belo, Antonio (h. 'raranli), Italy, Keli. 14, 18.57 d. 
Unnlinidoi', New York, July 10, 1948). Noted seidp- 
tor whoso work was chiefly devoted to n'Hniou.s snbu‘cls. 
Altars, slatiuis, and niomuiu'iils are in tlu* United Stales, 
Ar^'cntina, and Italv. 

Benedict, Ruth Fulton (h. New York, N.Y., Jiim* .5, 1887 
—si. New York, N.Y„ Sf*pt. 17, 1948). Noted anlhropolo- 
ffislj on the faculty of Columbia l'*iiv'*»'‘ it'- -cnee 1936; 
director of a pioierl Hf‘.(*,iic*li in < I'lj ns..:- (lultures. 
fn her siu'cial li«*ld ol helmvior o.i\ ii.lt researches 
j^dch'd moraU' and propaj^'amla olfensiv(‘S duriin; World 
War ir, Sh(‘ midi*rlook sevt'i’ul lii'ld trips for the study of 
Anu'rican Indians. Amoia^ her putdisluul works ari' Patterns 
of Cidture^ Tales of the Coehiti Indians^ '/,uid Afj/fho/o/r»/, 
Sefenea and Politics^ ami The Chrysanthemmn atuf the 
Hmml, 

Bonew Eduard (h. Ko/.lany, Boh<*mia, May 28, 1884 — 
d, Si‘stunov() Usli, Oy.eehoslovakia, Sept. 3, 1948). Political 
econoniift. '.i.i • . *. 01 . .1 'd im'sidt'nl of the < ’.yeehoslov.ik 
Hepuhlii i‘'ii j'i. 19 •; 48. lie was minister foi foreiy.u 
affairs, li'l 'i .e.-I sirmnier, 1921--32. Kolhjvvhu* his 
resignation in lu68, he tuuqhl at the lljiiveisity of Chicago, 
roturniTif' to Prague in 1945. Heel<*et(*d to a 7-yeur term 
as prt'sideat in 1940, he l•e}.^".nf•d on June 7, 1948, thus 
ending his elForls to pnr.sut* a pro-Hussiau foreign policy 
while ietaiiiiiie, his country's multi-parly .systcan. Author 
ol numerous honks on Central Knrop<*an |)oIilii'S, iueluding 
Ih'inorrartf: Tnday and Tomorrow. My War Memoirs, etc. 

Beiict, Laurence Vincent (h. W<*st Point, N.V., Jan, 12, 
ISO;? d. fleoigelown, Md., May 21, 1948). Kngineer ami 
inv(‘nlor of iiitcriiatioMul repute, who pi'rfeeted tlu* llotc'hkiss 
gun, ITe was vice pTcsidenl au:I director of l.a Societe 
Ifolchkiss (& Ci<!., Parts, I.S85 1966. 

Berdyaev, Nikelo! Aleksandrovich (h. Hiis.sia, 1874 d. 
Clamarl, Piaiici*, Mar, 24, 1948). Helu'ums pliihisoplu'r, 
aiithor, and l<*aclier. 77 m' Memint/, of CreativenesSs an 
in fu'itifiration. is oousidcred his most important work. He 
also wrol<* Solitude and .Socief;/, The Destiny of Man, PVeo- 
doni of the Spirit, 

Bernadette of Wisborg, Count Folko (h. Stoekholnt, .Swe- 
den, Jun. 2, 1895— d. Jerusalem, Pah -.si inc. Sept. 17, 1948). 
United Natioiw mediator in P:i!«*siine since May 31, 1948, 
a.ssass{natod by what was ]>eli<*vecl to he members of th<* 
Stern group of oxlrcnnists. A nei)liew of King Gustaf V, of 
Swfiden, he had been trained as u soldier hut devoted his 
life to the fnrlh(‘ranc*e of humanihirian causes. He he;ided 
the Swedish Ikw Scouts, tlie .Swedish Hod Cross, the Swed- 
ish efinivalent of llie liSO; and in 1945 acted a.v a Kt»d 
Cro.ss go-hetween when Himmler sought to negutiato a 
separate poaee wilh the Western }iowcrs. 

Bernanos, Goorgos (h. Pan.s, l•'lanee, 1888 —d. Paris, 
Franco, July 5, 1948). Novi-lisl, essiiyisi, and author of the 
famou.v Journal d*un Cure de. Cawpannf:. As a political 
writer he had been assoeialed with llic HoyalisL new,si)uper 
Action Fran^’aiscj and later became a .supi)<)rl<*r of the de 
Gaulle movement. 

Berry, George Leonard (b. fiec Valley, ITawkins County, 
1882--d. Pr<*.sMn<m'.s Homo, Tcnn., Dec. 

Jhnou oiHoiid, polilie.iuu, prospector, and since 
1907 president of the Inlenuilional Printing Fressniims and 
Assistants Union. Variously serv(‘d as United Slab's Sem- 
alor, 1937‘-!58; assistant administrator of NKA; coordin:itor 
for IndusMal Cooperation; on the Social Security Board; 
and on the first National Labor Board. He esiahlusheci 
rr^smen s Home, a combined Inidc school and home for 
indigent printers. 

Beyer, Otto Sternoff (b. Woodbridgo, N.J., Sept. 18. 
1886-^, Washington, D.C., Dec. 8, 1948). InSustriai 
consultant, engmeor, and a pioneer in labor-management 


relation.s. Soiuetimt* ehmim.m of l}»e National MecliiiHn». 
Board (1966 46); eon.sult.int to the Teime.ssee Valiev 
Anthorilv, the tI..S. Maritime (lommvisjnti, ete. Piom 1941!. 
44 hi* M*ned as a imauher of tin* War MuiitKi\V(*r Commis* 
.sion. 

Biddle, Anthony J(osoph) Droxol (l>. \\'c-.st PhiUuloluliin 
Pa.. <M. 1. IKr.l <1. Syohs.'!, I .-n- N'.V., K 2 ^ 

19*18). Author, h*elnre»% and iMil*.i.riiIiMi*. ti .u*Iut of niilitazy 
gytmi.i.sties. h'liiimli'd movemt*ut ealled Athletie (IhrisHn/ 
»ly. He wioK* *1 Dual iloh\ All .Around AthlethSf Do or 
Die^ ete. 

Biggar, Oliver Mowat (h, 'I’ovonto, (lanada, Oct. 11 
1876 d. Ottawa. Canada, .8ept, 4, 19*18). Uawyer micl 
Judge .Vtlvoeale C(*iii*i.d of C.ut.ula; nu'mher of the Joint 
Board ol Di*li*ns**. I94(' 4, I; din*elor ol « I'l-.iM'.hip, 1942- 
4*1; and <*hiel eh'i'loi.il ollh'ei lor Cau.id.i, I9;'() 27. 

Bilmonis, Alfred (h. Higa, Latvia, Keh. I887< -d. fin., 
hoboth Beach, Del., July 26, 19*18). Diplomat, <*(litor, and 
mithor; Latvian minesler to the Unitetl .State*), .siuee 19,7.5* 
to llw* U.S.S.H., 19.62' 6.5. Smneiitm* 1 * 111101 ’ of Priva Zeme* 
the author of Itistonj of Pohnul. IJe.teiy ol SwedeUf etc. 

Black, George Fraser (h. Sliilim*,, S. otl.uid. Mar. 10 
186.5 -<1. Lyiidlmrst, New Ji*i;,ev. .Sept. V, 1918). Lihruriuul 
hihliograplier, linguist, and authontv on gvpsv lore and 
wileheralt. Asso(*uilei! with the New York I’uhlie Lihrarv 
1896 1961. 

Blau, Viionim (h. Higa, Latvia. Aug. .5, LS84 d. near 
Canal '/one, Nov. 29, 1948). Shippei'*, iillli-ial, assislunt to 
tho viee president in ehargo ol op« i-iti'oi*. of thi' Chaco 
I.iiie, and eommandaut of the Hutted St.ites Maritime .Sorv- 
iee siuet' ,1942. During Wodd VVar M he f.,iw .irlivc* '.nTuc 
with the Navy, Ix'iu)' proinotetl to the t.ttik of i'oiiiiii(ii!,i:c 
in 194.5. As eommauder ol ,66 eonvovs he iie\i*i I,**.l a i.ism 
Ihrougli I'liemy at‘lion. A\v;ird(*tl Navv flioss. 

Block, Carl Elis Daniel (h. Oleiiievulle, Sweden, T'’i*h. 12, 
1874 -d. (lolheuberg, Sweih‘n. Del. 8, P>I.S). !*:e(*Iesi.islii? 
and Lutheran Bishop of the Dioee*:(' ol <Miiheuiimg ;:iiie(* 
1929. OrduitK'd in 1898, h<' W)is one ol .Swi den's mio.sI 
iiiiinential (*hur(‘h leaders and took a<*tive part in social 
welfari' work. 

Blue, Rupert (h. Hiehmoiul Clountv, N.C!., Mav 60, 180B 
”d. (llmrlestoii, 8.G., Apr. 12, 1948). S.out.ilion iiuthority 
ami surgt'oii general of tlu* Unitt'd St il«**. Piihhe U(*iiUn 
Smviee, 1912 20. 

Biuntonfeld, Rolpk David (h. Walt'vtowu, Wise., Apr. 7, 
1864’ d. Dumuow, Kssex, Miightud, Jtdv 17, 1948). News- 
p.ip»*imuii, author, and editor oi The l,omhn Daily ExnredSf 
1904 .62. Sometime .is'.oc i.iled with the Cliieapo Trltmtio, 
The Worltl, The llruihl. :mil the United Prt'SS, 

Boi'x, Seraphim Justin Frciii^uifc. St.e /lo.vm/, j. U. 

Boitson, Pierre Francoii, il». |mie 19, 1894 d. Le Ve.d“. 
net, Franco, July 31, 1948). Govevmir Clen<*r.*d of French 
West Afru*a, Ui*l0'‘4.6; of Br.i/*/.i\ ilte, 19.69, A tnemher of 
Dai'lun ]iup(*ritil ('omioil ( 19 12 ) he w)is tlepriv<*il of French 
nationulitv Iry Vichy, ami aiie..((d on treason charge at 
Algieis, 1946. 

Booth, Maud Ballington Charlosworth (h. LiiuiiNflekl, 
Surrey, Lughind, St'pl. 1.6, 186.5 tl. Great Neck, Long 
Island, N.V., Aug. 36, 19*18). Hefontiisl; national president 
of tin* Volunteers of Aiiu'rum, to wliu'li post siw* sue<*et*cled 
her luishaiid in If)*I0. S<*rv<*d wilh the Y.M.G.A. in Franco 
and CJermany during World War I; <*o-limuder of Barent- 
Ti'uclu'rs Association; and active in prison reioiin work 
luul the leli.ilulilatioii of <*’£-eou\ iets. 

Boronius, Tancrod (b. Viborg, Kiiil.uid, 18.8.5 -d. Salis- 
bury, Knglaiid, Sepl, 6, 1948). .\iiilifir, philosopher, and 
leudiug uutiiority on art ami mehaeolog.v; ‘.iuei* 1922, pro- 
fessor ul University (Jollege, London, h'.diior of The 8wt- 
linuton Magazine. 1946“ *1.5; he wioie, or ediit'd, many 
volumes on art', ioehiding a new eililion of llis'lory of PulnU 
big in North Uahj, St. Thomas Itrrket in Art. etc, 

Borntchein, Fronx Carl (h. Baltiimm*, Md.. Fob. 10, 
1879 — d. Buliimoi'e, Md., June 8, 1 9*1.8). Gompos(*r, inusi- 
eologi*.l, .iiirl n inemhcr of the fa(*ully of Hi'.ihody flonseiv- 
alory ol Mu.sic, since 1905, Ilis (*ompositions <*iiil)rac(! 
orchestral works, chamber music, chorals, and the operetta 
Tim Willow Plate. 

Bowen, Arnold Everett (b. Lowell, M.iss., 1901 — cl. Ea.st 
Stroiulshiirg, Pa., Oct 1.5, 1948). Heseai(*b engineer, rador 
expert', and pioneer in the di*veIopineul of micTowavc de- 
vices, During World War II ho hail ehargo of the Air 
Foree.s Airborne lladnr Kriuipincut Board. 

Bradford, Roark (h. Ijftucu'rdale Gouuty, 5'<'nn., Aug. 21, 
I8‘,)6 tl. N<*w Orleans, La., Nov. L'l, 1948), New.spapor- 
niun and huniorist, b<*st kimwn lor his Negro dialect storiM, 
for which he received the O. Ht'nry Memorial Award, 1927. 
He was the author of OP Man Adam an' his ChiUun, on 
which Groen Ptisturcs was bused. 

Bradley, John Jewsbury (b. Chicago, Til., Apr, 20, 1869 
— d. Detroit, Mich., May 31, 1948). Army officer and 
lawyer. A veteran of tlic Boxer campaign and of Worla 
War I, he graduated from West Point in 1891 and became 
a Brij^adier General in 1936. 

Braithwoite, Dome Lillian (b, Bamsgatc, England, Mar. 
9, .1873— d. London, Fiiigland, .S<*pt. 17, 1948). Actress, 
noted for her beauty and versatility in roles ranging from 
Sluikespcaro to Noel Gowaid. She made her stage debut 
in 1897 and her Loudon debut in 1900, a.s Odin in As 
xou Like It. Last appeared in Arsmio and Old Lace dur- 
ing its threo-year run. 
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Brande, Dorothea (^b. Ghicago, HL, 1893-^. Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 17, 1948). Novelist, short-story writer, lec- 
turer, and author of the 1936 best-seller Wake Up and 
Live. In private life she was Mis. Seward B. Collins. 

Brann, Louis JefFerson (b. Madison, Me., July 8, 1876 — 
d. Falmouth, Me., Feb. 3, 1948). Lawyer, 'irl'tic'r.n. 
twice Democratic governor of Republican Mai; i , 1*^5 %->7. 

Brauciutsch, (Heinrich Alfred Hermann) Walther von (b. 
Berlm, Germany, Oct. 4, 1881 — d. Hamhr.rg, Germany, 
Oct* is* 1948). Field marshal (i94j/ and commander 
in chief of the German armies, 1938-41. He led the in- 
vasion^ of Sudetenland, conquered Poland, and in 1941, 
following his disastrous campaign in Russia, W'as retired, 
for ‘‘reasons of health.*’ At the time of his death he was 
awaiting trial for war dimes. 

Harry (b. 1871 — d. Torquay, En^and, July 
14, 1948). Metallurgist and discoverer of stainless steel, 
which he patented in 1916. 

Brian, Donald Francis (b. St. John’s, Nevvfotmdland, Feb. 
17, 1880— d. Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y., Dec. 22, 
1948). Actor and singer; gained fame as Prince Danilo in 
original American production of Th.'’ M'^mi Widow (1907). 

Bridges, Charles Higbee (b. Mar. 1, 1873 

— d. Sandwich, Mass., Sept. 11, 1948). Major General, 
USA, and Adjutant General, 1929-43 (retired). A veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine T’lFvrrect’on. 
and World War I, he was the custodian .i.t'o. 

1901-02. 

Briffault, Robert Stephen (b. London, England, 1876 — 
d. London, England, Dec. 11, 1948). Noted anthropolo- 
gist, novelist, and onetime surgeon. Following World war I 
he left medicine and turned to anthropology, his most im- 
portant work in this field being The Mothers. His first novel, 
EuropOf appeared in 1935 and was an international success. 

Brill, Abraham Arden (b. Austria, Oct. 12, 187'4— -d. 
New York, N.Y., Mar. 2, 1948). Eminent psychiatrist and 
analyst who introduced the teachings and writings of Freud 
to the English-speaking world. Sometime lecturer at various 
universities. Author of Psychoanalysis — Its Theories and 
Practiced Application, Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho- 
analysis, Freud*s Contribution to Psychiatry, etc. 

Brillouin, (Louis) Marcel (b. 

France, Dec. 19, 1854 — d. France, Ti 16, . M.t'u- 

matician, physicist, and former professor in the College de 
France. Famous for his fundamental researches in pure 
physics; a member of the AcadSmie des Sciences (1921); 
and the author of Stabilite des aeroplanes and Quantites ae 
mouvements et actions mutuelles. 

Brooks, Peter Anthony (b. Watertown, Wis., June 14, 
1893 — d. Milwaukee, wis.. May 16, 1948). Roman Catho- 
lic priest; president of Marquette University since 1944; 
and head of the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus, 
1937-^3. 

Brown, Alice (b. Hampton 'Falls, N.H., Dec. 5, 1857 — 
d. Boston, Mass., Jime 21, 1948). Novelist, poet, and play- 
wright of the New England scene. A play. Children of 
Earth, won her tlie $10,000 Winthrop Ames Prize in 1915. 

Brown, Charles D. (b. Council Bluffs, Iowa, July 1, 
1887— d. Hollywood, Calif., Nov. 25, 1948). Character 
actor of the stage and screen who scored one of his ^eat- 
est successes as Hatchways in The Commodore Marries 
(1929). 

Brown, Marshall Stewart (b. Eeene, N.H., Nov. 6, 1870 
— d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 18, 1948). Educator, dean of 
the faculties of New York University, 1917-40 (retired), 
and a member of the faculty since 1894. Author of Epochs 
Making Papers in the History of the United States. 

Brown, Mordecai Peter Centennial (b. 1887 — d. Terre 
Haute, Ind., Feb. 14, 1948). One of the greatest pitchers 
in major-league baseball; he won 239 gam^ and lost 131 
between 19()3— 16. Famous for his pitching duels with 
Christy Mathewson of the Giants. 

Brown, Preston (b. Lexington, Ky., Jan. 2, 1872 — d. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Time 30, 1948). Major General, 
USA (retired); he rose from the ranks to Major General 
(1925), and in World War I led the Third Division of 
me AEF in the Meuse-Argonne Battle. 

Brown, Sidney George (b. Chicago, HI., July 6, 1873 — d. 
Sidmouth, Devon, England, Aug. 7, 1948). Electrical en- 
gineer and inventor; instrumental in development of teleph- 
ony, telegraphy, and the gyroscopic compass. Holder of 
more than 1,000 patents, he served on the Admiralty Ord- 
nance Council during World War H. 

Browning, Albert Jesse (b. Ogden, Utah, Sept. 27, 1899 
— d. Detroit, Mich., July 2, 1948 ) . Business executive and 
army officer; since 1946, vice president of the Ford Motor 
Company. With the temporary rank of Brigadier General, he 
served as special assistant to Donald B. Nelson, Officer of 
Production Management; director of Purchase Division, 
ASF, 1942-46: and as Assistant Secretary of Commerce un- 
der Henry WaUace. 

Bruins, Gijsbert Weijer Jan (b. 1888 — d. Washington, 
D.C., Mar. 22, 1948). Executive director of the Intema- 
tionsl Monetary Fund; formerly Royal commissioner of the 
Netherlands Bank, and international commissioner of the 
German Reichsbank, under the Dawes Plan. 

Bulgakov, Lao (b. Moscow, Russia^ Mar. 22, 1889 — d. 
Binghampton, N.Y., July 20, 1948). Actor and producer, a 
member of the Moscow Art Theaten 1911— 26. that 

company visited New York in 1928 he was seen in The 


Brothers Karamazov, The Lower Depths, and Uncle Vanya. 
Later directed The Cherry Orchard (1928) and The Sea 
Gull (1929). 

Burton, Eli Franklin (b. Green River, Ont., Feb. 14, 1879 
— d. Toronto, Canada, July 6, 1948). Ph^'sfoist and inter- 
nationally known scientist, noted for h'*' ■•renen: of rl'.e 
electron microscope. A faculty meml.i- iit : .c 
of Toronto since 1902, he headed the l art-..: : : of 
since 1932. His researches dealt with zho r.-cl.r .i.-a of 
crude petroleum, superconductivity, and colloidal arsenic 
treatments for cancer. 

Bush, Irving T. (b. Ridgew-.y. V:rh.. J""” 12. 1869— 
d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1^-:- . ‘i’.. . . expert, 

and founder and president of the Bush Terminal Company 
(1902). 

Bushfield, Harlan John (b. Atlantic, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1882 
— d. Miller, S.D., Sept. 27, 1948). Lawyer, politician, and 
Republican senator firom South Dakota since 1943; gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, 1939-42, inclusive. He was a lead- 
ing isolationist and bitter foe of Roosevelt; also an opponent 
of OP A, and a member of the farm bloc. 

Carpenter, George Lyndon (b. New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, June 20, 1872 — d. Sydney, Australia, Apr. 9, 1948 ), 
Salvation Army general who succeeded Evangeline Booth 
as international commander (1939-46). 

Carroll, Earl (b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16, 1893 — d. 
Mount Carmel, Pa., June 17, 1948). Theatrical producer 
and song writer. Famous for his Earl Carroll Vanities staged 
at his own theater in New York, 1923-36, and in Holly- 
wood. 

Carter, George Henry (h. Mineral Point, Wis., Sept. 10, 
1874— d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1948)- Snsineer. for- 
mer newspaperman, and Public Printer of the United 
States, 1921-34. 

Cellier, Frank (b. Surbiton, England, Feb. 23, 1884 — d. 
London, England, Sept. 27, 1948). Noted character actor, 
manager, and producer. He made his stage debut in Sweet 
Lavender (1905), his London debut as actor-manager of 
Cheer Boys, Cheer (1914), and was last seen as Arthur 
Winslow in The Winslow Boy. 

Cesare, Oscar Edward (b. Linkoping, Sweden, 1885 — d. 
Stamford, Coxm., July 24, 1948). Artist car- 
toonist whose interview-sketch stories » .■ 'li ’.: >. 

newspapers and magazines. He was a ‘i.: / 
to the New York Times since 1920. 

Chamberloin, John Loomis (b. New York, N.Y., Jan. 20, 
1858— d. Washmgton, D.C., Nov. 4, 1948). Major Gen- 
eral AUS (since 1926) and Inspector General of the U.S. 
Army, 1917-21. 

Chase, William Bunfon (b. Syracuse, N.Y., 1872 — d. 
'Whitefield, N.H., Aug. 25, 1948). Music critic; music 
editor of the New York Times, 1916-35; of the New York 
Sun, 1896-1916. 

Chettiar, Raiah Sir Annamalai of Cbittinad (b. Adyar, 
India, Sept. 30, 1881— <1. Madras, India, June 15, 1948). 
Banker, industrisdist, founder and pro-chancellor of the 
University of Annamalai. He also established a conserva- 
tory, hospital, and other educational institutions. 

Christianson, Theodore (b. Lac qui Parle, Minn., Sept. 

12, 1883 — d. Dawson, Minn., Dec. 9, 1948). Lawyer; po- 
litical leader; governor of Minnesota, 1925-31; and repre- 
sentative in Congress, 1933-37. Sometime editor of the 
Dawson Sentinel (1909-25). 

Clements, Colin Campbell (b. Omaha, Neb., Feb. 25, 
1894 — d. Philedelphia, Pa., Jan. 29, 1948). Famous play- 
wri^t and short story writer; author of Harriet and Strange 
Bedfellows. Many novels, stories, and screen plays were 
written with his wife, Florence Ryexson, among them BZtnd 
Man’s Buff, Shadows, and First Person Singular. 

Clive, Sir Robert Henry (b. Whitfield, Herefords, Eng- 
land, Dec. 27, 1877 — d. Forest Row, Sussex, England, May 

13, 1948). British diplomat, ambassador to Japan, 1934- 
37, and to Belgium, 1937-39. 

Cochin, Sri Kerala Varma, Maharajah of (b. India, July, 
1870— d. Emakulam, India, July 8, 1948). Ruler of the 
princely state of Cochin in southwestern India. He ascend- 
ed the Musnad in 1946; succeeded by Srirama Varma. 

Cockerell, Theodore Dru Alison (b. Norwood, England, 
Aug. 22, 1866— d. San Diego, Calif., Jan. 26, 1948). Zo- 
ologist, educator, author, and a member of the faculty of 
the University of Colorado, 1904-34 (emeritus). Some- 
time curator of the Public Museum, Kingston, Jamaica 
(1891-93). In the field of entomolo^ he devoted much 
study to the classification of bees. His researches also in- 
cluded conchology, fossils, and evolution. 

Cohen, 5(olomon) Solis (b. Ph’^adelnbia. Pa.. Sept. 1, 
1857— d, Philadelphia, Pa., Jvb 12. lO-lS '. pl!^4clan and 
noted diagnostician; on the f.'cul.y o' Medical 

College, 188^1927; and a consultant at several hospitals. 
Also well known as an author, translator, editor, and poet; 
he was founder and member of the imblishing committee 
of the Jewish Publication Society and a founder of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Cole, Percival Richard (b. Muswellbrook, New South 
Wales, May 18, 1948 — d. Sydney, Australia, Aug. 7, 
1948). Scholar, educator, and principal of Sydney Teach- 
ers College, 1910-41; Australian representative of the Car- 
negie Endowment for Internationa Peace; visiting Car- 
negie professor in the United States, 1929, 193&-37; and 
a lecturer at Columbia University, 1908—10- He was ffxe 
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author of Crimes and Morals^ A Nrftlccted Kducator^ etc. 

Collins, Mrs. Seward B. Sco Brantiv^ Poirothoa. 

Conant, Ernest Leo (h. Dudley, Mass., S<'pl. 11. ISW d. 
Stamford, Conn., Nov. 29, 194K), Lawyer, n-uUvn, :niii 
authority on Cuban affairs. Variously served us h*j'al ad- 
viser to the American Kviieualion Commission in Cubn 
(1898), os counsel to the military governor (1899), and 
as confidential adviser to I’-v'-V' nt MeKinley. 

Cone, Frederick Preston ( '« Fla., SiT)t. 28, 1871 

— d. Lake City, Fla., July > •- Lawyer, politician, 

and Rovernor of Florida, 11. 

Coningham, Sir Arthur C'- ib i* h.iin*, New Zealand, 1895 
— cl. At sea, Jan. 30, 1948), British Air Marshal (1940); 
commander of the 2(1 Taclienl Air Force in tli(‘ Normandy 
invasion (1944-*15); and of the 8th Army in North Alriia. 
Died in air enisli on tliidit from A/or(\s to Ih-jinudu. 

Connell, Norroys. Sch* O’/iiordmi, Canal ifn/ine.v Cl'Con- 

Conyors, Sir James Roginold (h. Hamilton, Bemmda, 
Sept. 3, 1879 — d. Ifamilton, Benimda, july 26, 1948). 
Lawyer, parliamentarian, and s]U'ak<T ot Iho Ih'rinuda 
House of Assembly since' 1988. A uw'inher ol the lIous<* 
.since 1904; ehairiium of the Ho.ird <if TiMde, 192.'5-27; 
he was kniRht<'d in 1944. 

Cortlsso*, Royal (h. Brooklyn, N.Y., F(‘l>. 10, 1809-- d. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 17, 1948). Art oritie, lecturer, au- 
thor, and since 1891 art (‘dllor of the //cm/d! Tribune and 
Us pn^dt'cessor the Tribune. Author of Autwntua St. fJoi/- 
dnns, John La Far,i'(r, An and Common Sense, Amtrican 
Arlistw etc. 

Cotton, Lucy (b. Houston, Tex., I892*~(L Miami Beach, 
Fla., Dec. 12, 1948). Forjiu'r aetn^ss who rose to stardont 
in Up in MtihcVs /loom. Her fifth and lust hii.shund was 
Pritic'c Vladiinh F.iisl:i\i-Tehit<‘h<'ilM!*- 

Cottrell, Frederick Gardner (b. O.ikinnd, Calif., Jan. 10, 
1877- d. Berkeley, f.'ahl., Nov. I(i, 1948), .Seienti.sl, in- 
ventor, and iuunder (1912) oi Bej.e.iieli Assoeiates. BeKide.s 
his ont.standiuR inv('ntion, the Cottrell electrical precipi- 
tator, he did research <m thernnU fixali.in of .ilinovplu'iie 
nilr<»Ren) and perleeU'd a proc<'ss for low pi'i< ed hclMiin. 
Cottrell S(*rved with the Cuited Slates Depavtimmt of Arvi- 
cullnie, 1022-^8; the Biirean ol Mitu'S, ,I9I1»20; and the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1928 29. 

Cowlos, Eugono Cha%o (li. Siaiistead, Qiu'h<*e, Canada, 
Jmi. 17, 1860 d. Boston, Ma.s.s., Sept. 22, lt)48). Opt'ra 
and conct'rl sinR<*r who app<umicl with the Bostonians, 
1888-<98, and as I<‘adin8 man in the Nidlson 0]i<>ia <1 oiih 
pany, 1898, His best known roles were those of Will Seuiv* 
let in Hobin Uood and as tlu' leading hasso in Chtt Chin 
Chaw, 

Creighton, Frank Whittington (1). XMiiladelplna, Pa., n<'r:. 
3, 1879--d, WashinRtoii, D.O., Dec, 24, 1948). Bishop of 
the Protestant l<!pis<'op:il Dioe<>S(‘ of MieluRun, !94() <48 
(retired); Sull'raReti Bishop of L.onR Island, 19.88 - h 8 7; and 
tlie l.isl iion-Mexiean Bishop of Mexico, 15)20 .88. lie was 
the author oi Our Ueritniw, Mexico, and ChrhtianiUj is IJfe. 

Cronior, Henri (h. Paris, France, Dee. 17, 187.8 --d. New 
Yoik, N.Y., Oct. I, 1VJ48). Noted isenlpior, represented in 
the Nh'lropolilan Mn.seum of Art and in many privatt* eol- 
1e(8ions. HLs work of bas-reliefs, iounlam.s, and portrait 
bii.sts inolu(le.s Boy and Turtle, Fenimore Cooper Mevwrud, 
et(j. 

Cromwell, William Nelson (b. Brooklyn, N,V., 18.54— -d. 
Now York, N.Y., Jxdy 19, 1948). Cortmrntion lawyer ami 
tt director in many coijKiralions. .Suee<'ssfnllv ri'OrRanlred 
immorons larjjfci companies and iicRotiatcd lT<*alii*s IradiuR 
to the transfer ol llie Paitania Canal site to the ITnitcd 
States. 

Cros«r Wilbur Lucius (b. Man.sfield, Conn., Apr. ID, 1862 
— d. New Hav<»n, Conn., Oct. .5, 1948), Sebolar, educator, 
politician, and Rovernor of Coimeelieut, I981--85). Oji the 
faculty or Yale Hniversity from I8SM-I080; SlirlinR pro- 
fessor of EnRli.sh since 1922, and dean of the Cradnale 
School since 1916. Edited the Yale Heview (11)11-40) and 
the Yale Heniaw Anthology. Autliov of Life and Times of 
Laurence. Sfemo, lUstort/ of Henry Fieldimu An Outline of 
Biofiraphy, and an autobiuRrajiliy, Connee.tirul Yankee. 

Crowell, James R. (b. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1894- -d. New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 18, 1948). Author, journal i.sf, and nuiRa- 
jainc wiiln. Soinelhiic foreiRn correspondent lor tho New 
York lleiald Tiibuue; news (‘dilor, later .sports editor for 
the New Yoik I'elefiram. His r>nblisb('cl work includes 
Down thr Stu-idi, The Spell of the Turf, 1 Had a TJvnoh, 
and The 1'ifth V.statr. 

Cumming, Hugh Scott (b, Hampton, Va., Aur. 17, 1869 
r— d. Washington, D.C., l>ec. 20, 3948). lutcrnationally 
known public h«*alih ofUcer; Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, 192()“86, 

Curtius, Julius (b. DuishuTg, Germany. Feb. 7, 1877— 
d. Heidelberg, Gcrmaijy, Nov. 12, 1948). Lawy<*r, poli- 
boxan, and a German People's Parly rejirescntaiivc in tho 
Reiclistag, 1920-32. He Indd Ibo cabinet posts of Foreign 
Minister (1929-31) and Reich Minister for Feoiioniic Af- 
fairs (1926-29). From 1930—31 ho .served sls Gennan 
member of tlio League of Nations Council 
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Doly, Thomas Augustine (b. PhiUuh'lphiu, 3>a., May 28 
1871 — d. Phiindelphiu, Pa., 4, 1948). fntmiaimnally 
known iU'wspUT>(‘nmni, poet, and lecturer, .Siu< i* iijoij jjjjj 
DmIuh* eohunn “Rhvmcs and Bipples*' apin'aied hi tho 
rbiUtdeljduu Eeeninp, Bulletin. Notabh' lUnonR his ttallaa 
dialect verse was Me\roni HalUtds; also C.'riruont, Madth 
tiali, Sony's of \\ edUu h. «•!<;. 

Daniel, John Franklin, III tb. Ann Arbor, Mieh„ 1910 
-d. Ankara, 1’nrkev, Dee. I7, 15)48), Noted au'lmenlogiJt 
on the statr of tin* University of Peiiii-.» l\ .mlji Mie.nmi, nnj 
editor in chief of the Anirriettn huitnul uf \irhnriiiny,t/, 
Daniels, Josephus (h. Witshini'inii, N.t'... M.iv 18, 18Q2 
- — d. Unleigh, N.O., /an. 1.5. I94.S). .Sec'ieiary ot the Navy, 
1918-21; amhassiulor to Mextee 19 ‘.‘i i."*, .mil uhtor and 
publisher of the UaleiRh, N.d, .\m/\ ./nr/ 'ViMirM, 1888-. 
1948. 

Dann, Williom John (h, Bath, F.uRland, Nov. 9, 1904— « 
d. Durham, N.C., Dee. 5, 15)48). Physician of national 
repn!<' and rceoRni/.i'il attthoiitv on viutritimv mul vilamuins. 
Chief researehes wem mi pell. in x and related diseasus, 
Since 15)8.5 In' was piiilev.i>i .d Duke llniversily School of 
Mx'dicine. 

Darton, Nelson Horatio (b. Biooklvn, N.Y., Dec. 17, 
186.5 -d. (Jlu'vv Cllmse, Mel.. Feb. 28. 1948). Interna- 
tionally known oil eenliuMSt; with the l)ml(jd Stub's Geolog- 
ieal Survey IS.'b; l')|0. :ui .ui mul with the Bureau of 
Mine's, !5)I0 |:J. tnveiiloi ol n sugar process; re.sear('hor 
in t.tiiiiii* .u ids and w.ifc'r uii.dvsis. .Antlior of The Story of 
the (Iruntl Ctmtjon, Ceoltyfje (luide to the, Santa h'e llaiU 
road. eli\ 

Dolanoy, Jack (h. St. Franei.s. .‘Vlberta, Gatuuhi, Mar. 19, 
15)09 “d. Katonah, N.Y., Nov. 27, 1948). Former light 
liiMvwvee.dd boxing ehampioii vi'hose r('al inutie was Oliva 
( '.Ii.ipdel.iiiir. Ui'twe'iMi 15)15) and 15)28 be won 60 of 70 
bonis, .8.5 ol tiu'in knoekouts. 

Dolanoy, John J. (b. Biooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 21, 1878*— 
d. Brooklyn, N.Y„ Nov. 18, 15)48). i..i\vv«'i. [loliliemn, and 
DmiKH'ratie r('pr('.s<'iitative to (Jougre.-, 15)17 19, and sinoo 
15)81. 

Donham, Goorgo Edward Wontworth Bowyor, 1st Baron. 



of Lords, sinee 15*. ‘V, he :.t*rv<*d as Gons(*rvutlv<* Parly 
Whip, 15)2,5. 85, and 1945. 47. ^ 

Do Oro, Alfred (b, Gnba, !8.5f|. d. North IVllmni, N.Y., 
Apr. 28, 1948). Former world ('h.impion of pocket bll^ 
Hards, who wot» his first crown in 1887 and retulncd it 
almost eontinunlly for 89 yx'urs. 

Derby, Edward Goorgo Villiors Stanley, 17th Furl (if (b, 
l,,on(U)ti, KngUind, Am*. 4, IS65 d. Knowsh'y, liancs., 
KngUuid, F('b. 4, 15)48). Biile.h ■.talr'.in.iii, dipknnut, ana 
owiK'r of f.iinoiis i.n'ing lioi'ie*.. Ilr w.e. Soerotary (jf State 
for^War, 15)16 18, 15)22 24; and And>a.ssador to Franco, 

Dovino, Edward Thomas (b. Hnitm, lowu. May 6, 1867— 
d. (Uiieage. 111., Feb, 27, 15)48), vVuthor, loelurer and wel- 
fare oHu i.il. \ .irmosly edtior and assistant <*dilor of tho 
Suroeu, 185)7 general st'crelury, CJluirily Organiza- 

tion Sufiely, 185)6 1917; xlean of the Graduate School, 
Aiiu'rieun llniversilv. 15)26 28. 

Diamond, Harry /h. Oohn.'V. Mu'.s., Feh. 12, 1900— d. 
Wa-sliington, D.G.. |iiiie 21, 15)48). It.idiu engineer, chief 
of th(? ele(!lronics division of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, uTui with the Bureau .sinee* 15)27. Go-invtMdor of the 
^oxiinity tuse, the Numlx'r T’wo secret w(*apon of World 

Dickoy, Horbort Sponcor (h. tlighland Fulls, N.Y., Fob. 

24, 1876 d. Huigra, Kenador, Oct. 28. 15)48). Physician, 

explorer, and author. His many ('xpeditions (n South and 
Ct'utrul America included 5 trx'ks .-lemss the Ti<iuadoroan 
Axuh'S, the first '*dude" expedition down the Amazon 
(1932), a journey to tlm land of the Iieadhunb'rs (1926), 
and tho dlscovTry of an umt'eoided inhe in ('.ohmibia 
(X028). Author of Af|/ Junple Book, The. Mhntlnenlures of 
a Tropical Medico (with 1). Ilawllimne), .ind articles to 
the New York Times, 

Dobio, J. Gilmour (h. Uustings, Miim., Jon. 31, 1879— 
d. Hartfoid, Gonn., Doc. 24, U)48). Famous I'oollmll coach, 
retired in 15)38, who as ‘THoomy-CHl" spcnl 60 ycMX 
coaching spectacularly suocossl'ul te,ims. Ifo .scored 180 
vietorius, 15 ti(\s, and 4,5 losst'S in Ins lili-time. 

Donoughmora, Sir Richard Walter John Holy-Hutebinson, 
6th J’lurl of (1). Ireland, Mar. 2, 187,5"' el, Glotuind, Ireland, 
Oct. 20, 1948). Chairman of C(unmitu*os and deputy 
spettl«*r of tho House ol Lords, 19 1 1-8;i; .smnothno Undor- 
Socretary of Stale for War; and snioi- 1933, chairman of 
dio National Radium Gomnnssion. 

Dorr, Rheta Child* (b. Omaha, Neb., 1866— d. Now 
Britain, Pa., Aug. 8, 15)48). Author, war correspondent, 
and feminist. She wa.s editor of tho woman's deparlmont 
of Ihfl New York Evening Post. 15)()2- 06; and author of 
A Woman of Fifty, What Eifdii Million Women Want, Ir^ 
side Ihc Bussian RavoluUons and Tho JAfe of Susan 
Anthony. 


w 1891— d. Budapest, DoobUtr, Francis (b. Lyon, France, Apt, U, 18TR^d. 

general, somotimo military Englowoocl, N.J[„ Apr. 3, 1948). Pioneer technician in the 


attache, and Pr^e ^nister of the Hungarian Provi.sianul 
government, 1944-45. 


motion picture nidustry; vice pr<wi(leiit. Major Film LaborOr 
tones, Inc., and chortor member of X’jcture Pioneert» Ino* 
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Grenoble, France, Nov. 16. 
ISSO—d. Blanc Glacier, France, July 21, 1948). Army 
general who. as of Nnfnnal Reconstruction under 


genera . 

P4tain, directed iho di iPobtizr.iV.T! of the French army. 

■ ■-'-^des County, Ga., Jan. 
19, 1849-^. Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 6, 1948). The last of 
Atlanta s Confederate veterans. General Dowling was com- 
mander-in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 1945- 
47. 

,«5!Py*y Hampstead, England, Nov. 3, 

1876-—^. London, England, Sept. 12, 1948). Owner-man- 
ager of the famous D*Oyly Carte Opera Company, since 
1913; and chairman of the Savoy group of hotels. 

Dukeston, Charles Dukes, 1st Baron of Warrington (b. 
1881 — d. London, England, May 14, 1948). One of Great 
Britain's foremost labor leaders; president of the Trades 
Union Con'’r'‘'.^, ir)4’» '3: Labour M.P., 1923-24, 1929- 
31; and a in- r-h:i court of the Bank of En^and. 

Dunn, John Randall (b. Massillon, Ohio, 1878 — d. Cen- 
terville, Mass., Dec. 22, 1948). Editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Journal, Sentinel and Herald, since 1943, and Presi- 
dent of the Mother Church, 1942-43. 

Du Pont, A. Felix (b. Wilmington, Del., Apr. 14, 1879 — 
d. Rehoboth Beach, Del., June 29, 1948). Industrialist, and 
director and former vice president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. An aviation enthusiast, he was particu- 
larly interested in gliding. 

Durant, Mrs. Kenneth. See Taggqrd, Genevieve. 

Duryea, Mrs. Peter E. C. See Allen, Viola. 

Du Toit, Alexander Logie (b. South Africa, Mar. 14, 1878 
— d. Capetown, South Africa, Feb. 25, 1948). Interna- 
tionally known geologist and explorer; leader of scientific 
expeditions to Africa, South America, etc. Fellow of the 
Royal Society ( 1943 ) . Author of A Geological Comparison 
of South America with South Africa and Our Wandering 
Continents. 

Edwards, Edward B. (b. Columbia, Pa., Feb. 8, 1873 — 
d. Hasbrouk Heists, N.J., Feb. 16, 1948). Book designer, 
illustrator, and author. Founder and former director of the 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Egan, Joseph L. (b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 9, 1886— d. 
Monte Carlo, Monaco, Dec. 6, 1948). Lawyer, and presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Company since 1945. 
Regarded as one of the world's foremost authorities on 
communication, he had been with Western Union since 
1912. 

Egbert, James Chidester (b. New York, N.Y., May 3, 
1859— d. New York. N.Y., July 17, 1948). Educator, 
author, and professor of Latin at Columbia University, 
1906-42. He was director of University Extension, 1910- 
42: director of Summer Sessions, 1902-19; and director, 
1916-31, dean, 1931-32, of the School of Business. Also 
president of the Long Island T-TosnivJ. 1917-30, 

.'ij '1 P'-i'.idiil '',f the Long M.i id Medicine, 

■J) lO- il. and editor o!' uif'x- o- < .'•i.'.'* subjects, 

general editor of Macmillan's Sr'rV'< or i.fiii C j.ssics, and 
contributor of articles to Ftmk r.'*d V' Interna- 
tional Eneyclopedia. 

Eisenstein, Sergei Mikhailovich (b. Russia, 1898 — d. 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., Feb. 10, 1948). Famous Soviet film 
producer and director; head of the State Institute of Cine- 
matography since 1929. Besides Poterrikin, he directed 
Thunder over Mexico, Alexander Nevsky, and Ivan the 
Terrible. 

El-Gemayel Pasha, Antoun (b. Beirut, Lebanon, 1887 — 
d. Cairo, Egypt, Jan. 13, 1948). Writer, philologist, and 
editor in chief of Al-Ahram, largest newspaper in the Mid- 
dle East, since 1931. Sometime editor of the literary re- 
view Az Zouhour; member of the Arabic Academy; and 
onetime Egyptian Senator. 

Elliott, Maud Howe (b, Boston, Mass., Nov. 9, 1854 — d. 
Newport, R.I., Mar. 19, 1948). Lecturer and author, who 
with sister (Laura E. Richards) received the Pulitzer Prize 
(1917) for The Life of Julia Ward Howe, their famous 
mother. She also wrote Uncle Sam Ward and his Circle, 
This Was My Newport, etc. . 

Elsberg, Charles Albert (b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 24, 
1871 — d. Stamford, Conn., Mar. 18, 1948). Noted bram 
surgeon an d discoverer of scent detector of tumors. Co- 
fotmder of the Neurological Institute at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and professor emeritus of neurological surgery at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Ely, Robert Erskina (b. Bin^amptom N.Y., Sept. IS, 
1861— d. Scarsdale, N.Y., July 13, 1948). Educator, lec- 
turer, co-founder, and former director of Town Hall, Inc. 
Also director of the League for Political Education, 1901— 
37. 

Ent, Uzal G. (b. Northumberland, Pa., Mar. 3, 1900 — 
d. Denver, Col., Mar. 5, 1948). Major General, USA (r^ 
tired 1946): leader of the 9th Bomber Command which 
raided the Floesti oil fields in August, 1943. 

Eve, Arthur Stewart (b. Silsoe, Bedfordshire, England, 
Nov. 22, 1862— d. Surrey, En^and, Mar. 24, 1948). la- 
temationally known physicist; on the faculty of McGill 
University since 1903, and dean of its graduate school, 
1930^5, A collaborator of Lord Rutherford, he specialized 
in research of radioactivity of the earth and atmo^here. 

Farquhor, S(ilas) Edgar (b. Near Evansville, Rid., Oct. 
1887— d. New York, N.Y., Mar. 21. 1948). Editor of the 
Gnlier Encyclopedia since 1944; editor Quaxxie Corpora- 


tion, 1931-40; Midland Press, 1923-30. He was also edi- 
tor of The New Human Interest Library, World Book En- 
cyclopedia, Childcraft, etc. 

Fearon, Percy Hutton (b. Shanghai. China, Sept. 6, 1874 
— d. London, England, Nov. 5, 194S\ ?oI:tica* cartoonist 
who as *Toy" drew more than 10,000 c&’^cons which ap- 
peared in the London Evening News, 1913-35; and 
Daily Mail, 1935-38. 

Fechet, James Edmond (b. Fort Ringgold. Tex., Aug. 21, 
1877— d. Washington. D.C.. Feb. 11. 1948). Major Gen- 
eral, AUS (retired). He served as chief of the Air Corps. 
1927-31, and was recalled to active staff duty, 1942-46. 

Feng Yu-Hsiong (b. Anbvrei Province, China, 1882— d. 
Black Sea, Sept. 4, 1948). War lord known as the ‘‘Chris- 
tian General." Gained reputation as a military administrator 
and was created a Field Marshal in 1923. Often expelled 
and reinstated as member of the Kuomintang Centrm Ex- 
ecutive Commfttee; he broke viith Chia^g Kai-shek in 1947. 

Fenton, Fre.nc:s Patrick (b. B Ml.:. 11, 1895 — 

d. Washington, D.C., Aug. 9, 1948). Labor leader and in- 
ternational representative of the American Federation of 
Labor. ^ 

Ferdinand I (Maximilian Charles Leopold Marie), King of 
Bulgaria (b. Vienna, Austria, Feb. 26, 1861 — d. Coburg, 
Germany, Sept. 10, 1948). A prince of Saxe-Coburg, he 
was elected to the tiuone of Bulgaria in 1887, and assumed 
the title of king, or czar, in 1908. Following vVorld War I, 
he abdicated (1918) in favor of his son, Crown Prince 
Boris. Twice married: ( 1 ) Marie Louise, Princess of Parma, 
and (2) Eleonore, Princess of Reuss. 

Fernandez, Oscar Lorenzo (b. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Nov. 4, 1897— d. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Aug. 27, 1948). 
Composer, conductor, and founder and director of the Bra- 
zilian Conservatory of Music (1936). A recurring fo'Hs 
theme distinguished his more than a hundred c-ompr.siriori*. 

Feyder, Jacques (b. Brussels, Belgium. ISSS — d. Rues 
de Prangms, Vaus, Switzerland, May 25, 1948). Noted 
French motion picture producer end director, whose real 
name was Frederix. His most successful picture was Carni- 
val in Flanders; others were Mother Mine, Faces of Chil- 
dren, and Portrait of a Woman. 

Fisher, Sir (Norman Fenwick) Warren (b. London, Eng- 
land, Sept. 22, 1879 — d. London, England, Sept. 25, 
1948). One of Great Britain's foremost administrators and 
a director of several banks, etc. He joined the civil service 
in 1903, and in 1919 was appointed perw.’^e'"t «eer“tp.^' 
to the Treasury and ofBcial head of ru- v'.m' v 'ci.-. 

Fisher, William Arms (b. San Fraro*''! 27. 
1861— d. Brookline, Mass., Deo. IS, ‘j. ;•» r, 

author, and of the Oliver Ditson music pub- 

lishing firm, !S!;7 j»-'>7. His many compositions indude 
songs, anthems, a volume of Negro spirituals, etc. Also 
edited the Musician*s Library and the Music Student’s Li- 
brary. Author of Notes on Music in Old Boston, Ye Old 
New England Psdm Tunes, Music Festivals in the United 
States. 

Flanagan, Edward Joseph (b. Roscommon, Ireland, July 
13, 1886—^. Berlin, Gennany, May 15, 1948). Roman 
Catholic priest; ordained as a Jesuit in 1912; monsignor 
in 1987. Internationally known as founder and director 
of Father Flanagan's Boys Home, Boys Town, Nebraska 
(1917). 

Force, Juliano (b. Doylestown, Pa., 1881 — d. New York, 
N.Y., Aug. 28. 1948). NationaUy known leader in the 
world of art and a champion of young artists. Associated 
with Mrs. Whitney for more than 40 years, she was di- 
rector of the Whitney Museum of American Art since its 
inception in 1931. 

Fournier, Alexis Jean (b. St. Paul, Minn., July 4. 1865 — 
d. Buffalo. N.Y., Jan. 20. 1948 ) . Landscape painter of the 
homes and haunts of the Barbizon masters. Founder of 
the Minneapolis Art League and author of The Homes of 
the Men of 1830 and Among the Cliff Dwellings in San 
Juan Country. 

Freimann, Aron (b. Filehne, Germany, Aug. 5, 1871 — 
d. New York, N.Y., June 6, 1948). Hebrew scholar, au- 
thor, and bibliographer. Professor of Jewish History and ' 
Lit^ature at Yeshiva College (since 1939). Formerly act- 
ing director of the Frankfurt Library, Germany, and presi- 
dent of tirat d^s Jewish community. For many years 
editor of Zeitsenrift fiir Hebrseische Bibliographie; co- 
author (with I. Kracauer) of History of the Jews of Frank- 
furt. 

Frelinghuysen, Joseph Sherman (b. Raritan, N.J., Mar. 
12, 1869—^. Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 8, 1948). Politician; 
sometime acting governor of New Jersey; and Republican 
United States Senator, 1917-23. 

Frew, William (b, Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 24, 1881 — d. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 81, 1948). Lawyer; president Car- 
negie Institute, since 1943; and chairman of the board, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Friedman, Ignaz <b. Padgorze, Poland, Feb. 14, 1882 — 
d. Sydney, Australia, Jan, 26, 1948). Concert pianist and 
composer who gave more than 2,000 concerts aU over the 
world. His compositions include works for piano, cello, 
and voice. Editor of the Breitkopf and Hartel edition or 
Chopin's works. 

Gaitdn, Jorge Elieeer (b. Bogota, Colombia, Jan. 26, 
1902 — d. BoTOtS, Colombia, Apr. 9, 1948). Lawyer, edu- 
cator, and politician; popular leader of the oppositiaa Xdb- 
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oral Party whose asMssinalion iouelicd nff u .s(*rioius', bloody 
riot. Dr. (raitan was jnoics^.or of I't'M.iI Law and njctor 
of the !’ri*i‘ I nhiTsilv ol boj5()lu, and also on the faenlty 
of the N.ilioeal Uiii^eisilv. 

Gallatin, Alborta (b. (labial '’.i. w. Vu., 180.1. d. 
New York, N.Y.^ Awji. Sn» ■ aeln'ss; ap- 

peared with Jefferson, MaiisUeld, Otis MUinu<*i\ elc.» and 
was last seen on in CVa'a, in She foinid(‘d 

(1020) Iho Edj'ui' \Il.ni I'.ie Society and was its jnesideiil 
until 1907. In prixale lih* sin* was Mrs. Kdwin O. Childe. 

Gandhi, Hiralal Mohandas (b. ISST-' cl. nonibay, In- 
dia, Juno 19, 1948). Uelij'ious leader, res pons ivist, and 
oldest .sou of the late Mahatma Gandhi. IiOiik opposed to 
his father*.s work, ho t'realed a s«‘nsation by canbi .leiny. 
the Moslem faith (1900), wdneb lie later I'enonm'eil. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand (b. Porbandar, Imlta, 
Oct. 2, 1869- “d. New Jh'lhi, India, Jun. 00, 1948). tlimhi 
nationalist and reforim*r, ealh'd Mahatma by ins followers. 
Clontrollini': force of the Indian Nalamal Otmjp-ess, and its 
president 1924- ‘20, 19 '.O 41. iti I!)19 la* orjitani/ed Satva- 
J'raha, a jxjldico-n'lie.ion:, movenusd of lum-cnoperalion 
with tia- Ih-iti.sb eminent in India, flis advMc.u-t of pas- 
sive resislaneo and civil disobediiaus* fnspu'ntly t‘ans(sl bis 
inipriHoninent. M(*l his death by assassin, it am. lie w.is the 
author of tmlUm Homo Huh% Unwomtl I'hiwn, Yauiif* (ti- 
ffin, etc. 

Gaskill, Claroncd L. (b. Vliil.i.telplii.i, l>a., 1892 d. Staten 
Island, N.V., Apr. 21), ('i luttosei and writn of 

son;; bits snate 1912. Ih‘st known of his hniiiiietk ni .soiurs 
are Minnie the Mooi'h<*r atal Pris'otwr of Low. Also wrote 
the Vanities semns in 1925 and 1920. 

Gatos, Thomas Sovoroign (b. C'.eiinaiiiowii, Pa., Mar. 21, 
1873- -d. Osl<‘rvillo, Mass., Apr. 8, UMS). Lawyia*, hanker, 
and educator. Presichad el the llniversity of I*ennsylvania, 
1980 4 t, eluiinnan sine** 1944^ partner in Ori'x**! i*V <lo., 
Iti IS 80, and I. P. Moritan ^ Co., 1921-80, Also a *ia‘nil>er 
111 the .National CoiuiniH**e of UNESCO. 

Gant, Sir (Gorord) Edward Jamos (b. Miwdnial, 1 89.5 • 

d. near Londoii, Miudand, Jnlv 4, 1948), f’.iili.uiieni.iri.iii, 
colonial iubuinistniUkr, and si tie* • Eeb. 1, 1948, llhlb Coni- 
nussfouer of tin* Et'denilion <if Malaya. Ih* had served as 
Governor and Comiii.iinh'i in CbU'f of the Malay Ihiioii, 
1940—18; aiul as Assistant Uiid«*r-S<‘<‘r<'lnry of Slut**, 1912— 
40. 

Gorard, Richard. S***' Kmr.h, fUc.fmrd CrrartL 

William (b. Bv<ioklyn, N.V., May 
25, 1882- d. SelmiU*'!, I.nne. Isl.uul, N.Y., Sept. 15, 1948), 
Uiwvcr, edneulor; <M-lnnii«lei ami sometime ehainnun of 
l'h<* board of llm imbl'.sbiiij' fiini of Prentie(*-nall. Antli<»r 
of CommorrUil l.rno, Materiafs of Corporation Finance, 
American (loustilutioimf Law. «*i<\ 

Gibb, Honry Willicnn Pholan (l>. Alnwi(?k, Northmiilu'r- 
land, TMij'land, 1S70 d. IlifJib Wy<‘ombe, Eiudaiul, Oel. 
25, 1948). Coiitrovoivi.d painl<*r, rinm-stnit***! m tlm 'late 
Gullorv bv Ulrret Sretie. B*‘side.s sfiow.s* in lamdou and 
Paris, he hehl two shows in New York in 1909, 

Gilbert, Gfeor^u Clodsott (I). Ilandoliih, \'l., ]im. 23, 
1872-' d. MuIdleUiwii, Conn,, Feb. 20, 1948). I’lotestunt 
I'lpi.soopal c le:".vni.iii .uid aullmr of the hesl •selling, book 
porty Years a Country Preacher, 

Gillmoro, William Eugono (b. Ohio, Nov. 29, 1878 — d, 
Washington, JD.C., Nov. 7, 1948). llriffadiiT G<*ii<‘ral, 
(retired), and assistant ehi(*f of the Army Air Foreo, 

Giordano, Umberto (b. Fo««ia, Italy, Anp:. 27, 1867— 
d, Milan, Italy, Nov. 12, 1948). Couipos(*r, whose most 
famous opera, Andrea Clwnier, liad ils worhl pr**iniere in 
Milan in 1896. Other works incUuhn Maifamv Sam-Gt)n(i. 
Ffidora, Cena dal lieffe. 

GlogoliRr Boris (b. Russia, 1878 — d, Los Auj»eU*s, Calif., 
Doc. 12, 1948). Vet(*ran actor, producer, and diri'ctor. For 
more than 20 years leadiuj; man of th<* Lihmiry Art TluuUcr 
m Mos*.'t>w, Ial(*r (lir<*ctor of State Theatt‘rs in the Ukraine, 
and cliKif director of the Moscow I’heatt'r of the Revolu- 
He eain<* to the Uuit(‘d Slates in 1927 as dimelor for 
the lulflush Art Tlit‘nter; hit<*r wa.s associated with tin* Wis- 
consin Players in Milwaiikef. 


of tho Proidncelown IMavliouse, where Eugene 'O’NeiU's 


ot- ........ ...ft JwniMii it /yuuflui 

one was tho wif** of Nennan Matson, author and critic. 

•**■*"«» 0>- Lynn, Mass., Mar, 22, 

1880— d, Hanover, N,H., Jan. 1. 1948), Internationally 
known Rcoloftist and prc)fe.ssor of Rcology at Oartniouth 
College amoe 1908. Participant in many geological sur- 
vo;^ and the author of tochnicid books and papers. 

Gomez, L^radnp (b, Uogot.4, Colombia, Feb. 20, 1889 — 
5 * Colombia, Apr. 9, 1948). Fiijpueer, diplomat, 
^d statesman. Leacier of dio Conservative Party, Foreign 
1948, ^d head of tlie Colombion 
delegation to the Jntor-Amcncan Conference at Bogotfi. 
Sometime Minister to Argentina and to Germany, and a 
national deputy, lOll-lfT, 1921-23. 

ford '■fe"' 1899?— d. Hart- 

ford, Conn., Sept. IS, 1948). Noted violinist and com- 


po.st*r; fouiid(*r of the Gonlon String Onart<*t (19211 nmt 
of the (lordon Musical Assoeialiim ( 19891, “ 

Granard, Bernard Arthur William Patrick Hostings Forb« 
8ih Fiurl ol lb. Si‘pl. IT, 1874 *1. Loiwlun, England, Sent* 

10, 1948). Slutesmuii, sohliei, luul pulibe .seivinit; memhpr 
of the Irish sciuile, 1921 84; ‘.tiMi-intic* thput*' sp(>ak<>r of 
the House ol Lords, direetor of tin l’..iiik o» lieUmd. iitn1 
member of tin* Council of Stall m ImI.uuI. 

Gray, Clifton Daggett (b, Soim im11i\ M.iv.,, hilv 
1874' d. Ki*tiiu‘lnml . M**., F<‘b ".1. lUl.Si, baptist pastlir* 
eclueator, .imi pie.ide! ! oi bab's Colh*v,e i ID'.’p .j f). 
tor of Th' >ttirifluiil, 1912 19, and •.nnieiiiiu' ediioi* „( 
The Haptist. lb* was the author of Youth on the Murrh 
and nrUrJorn Texts. ^ 

Greenwood, Hamer, 1st V'-enunt CriMMiwtwal of IIol- 
bourne (b. Wliilby, Out., C.in.i ■ i, I' !•. 7, 1870 <1. L*in- 
don, Eiij'huid, Sept, 10, I9'i8j. Lawyer, bT:ine-i-n.m, and 
polilieiaii; lrea.surer of tin* Coiiservalivi* P.nfi. I'!.;.i i.s- a 
nuMiiber of Purliaim'iit, li)00' 29; and ebiel .secretary ’for 
brhuul, 1920 22. ^ 

Grogg, John Robert (b. Hoekc’on'y, Ireland, Juiwi 17 
1807 d. New York, N.Y., F<*b. 28. 194S1. Author anri 
publisluT ami inventor ol th** Gri'gg system oi .sliorlhaatl. 
Griffin, Jamos Aloysius (b. Chicago, Inn., Feb. 27, IKHI) 
*1. .SpringlieUL III., Aug. 5, 1948). bishop ol ih** Uonmu 
Cutholu' nioe<-se oi Illinois .sine** 1924, the year *if his coiw 
seeratioii. Ordained in 1909 iitmn giaduatinn from tlu* 
Piopaganda University in Rom**; inslit*iti*d iniin**rous .social 
\v<4*.iu' piii*,-.iiii'. in his *li(M’**'.<*. 

CiJIfifh, Dcivi.: Work (b. La (hang**, Kv., Jan. 22, 1875 — 
d. Hollywood, Calif., July 23. 1948). Pioue(*r motion ple- 
liiMi pro<hu’<*i* aiuI eo-fouiider ol Unit*-*! Ailist.s (1919). Of 
the lU'Uvlv .500 Dielines wbiidi Iw piodmid, Ihi- ftirth of n 
h/afion, A/netirti, Info/rrunt i-, \hittlutni Linrutn, and The 
SlrufUiU\ \vt*r** lb<* nuisl tiutslaudiiig. 

Grzosinski, Albert C. (b. 'IVi'pItuv am Tollen-ee. Cennanv, 
July 28, 1879 *1. Gu<‘ens, L.L, Jan, I, 194.8). I'.ilitiei.iii, 

(rad** niimn olUoial, and police ine-.ident of b.Ml.n, 192.') 
26, 1930*33. A l4*adt‘r in the Snei.d Ikinociaiu Parly luul 
a strong sin>r)*>rl<‘r of tb** W**imai bepublu*, lu* s**rv**d as 
Mini.st*ir ol the Interior, 19;'*.(» -‘*0 

Goorry, Alexander (b. Lim-olnlon. N.C„ 0**1. 17, 1890 
d. Knowille, 'leim., Oel. 19, 1948). Kduealni, civic 
Uswu***, uiul yie«* eb(uu**«ll()r and pr<*Hi*l(*nt ol the Umveisily 
<4 tb** S<iulh since 1938. Snnw‘titn*‘ iiresklenl, Ihiiveisity 
of Gli:ilIr.noo<'a ( 1929 .38) ,ind lusulni.e.ler ol buylor 
.St*b*«ol ( 1919 29). 

Gunther. Erneft Ludolph (li. Louisvilh*. Ky., K<*pt. 7, 1887 
VTtll'r Monlo Park, Calif., Mar. 27, 1948). Rear Admiral, 
USN, wli*j h*d tin* oi)en.sive in tlu* Solomons eampaigu tis 
nir <'t>mmaiuh*r *>1 Ui<* Pa**lih* Fl<**4. 

, Hogenbecic, Carl Lorenz (b, llmnbnn^ Geimanv, 1908“— 
d. Uumlmrg, G**rmuny, Nov. 27, 19 18). n,.id of the 
w<}ruMiini(m.s circus in tlumburg, (hnn.inv, where wild 
Huinmls nr** .shown in tb<*ir natural habit at iu.st«‘a*l of in 
cago.s. More Ilian a hnndnsl /oologit'al g;u'*t(*n.s and cir<*us<‘8, 
iiieliuliiig darniim’s, W(»ro .supplied wttli wil*l animuls by 
tlu* linn, 

Hagood, Jehnson (b. Orttiig<*burg, S.C., Jun** 16, 1873“ - 
d. Cluirleston, S.G., I>*‘c. 22, 194.S). M.iioi C.eiieral AUS 
(n'lired), and tlu^ tiulbor *)| sesei.d books ami many 
arJn-Ifs on the Army ami Army Hie. Dnniu* W*ii'ld Wav I 
la* seiMd as supply chief in Fi.niee .uid in n);’.(i wtts 
<li.seipliiied ioi (Titicism of Ihc WI»A. 

Haines, Charles Grove (li. Lim*horo, M<1., S**])f. 20, J879 
— :d. laiguna Ihsicb, Gnlif., Dec. 27, 1948). Political 
.scicuUst, (*ducati)r. and nationally kiiuwo .nithoiilv on 
American )uri.sprud<*iicc. Siiic<i 1925 a l.n nils iiiemb*T at 
the University ol Califoriiiii; lOLi '2.5 at 9i<* Univeisily *)i 
•'Onwthm* visiliiig l(***lurev at M:ii,t,Mid. Author 
ol (he Amerietin Doctrine of Judivial Sttjir inttcy, Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Covvrninent, Heohdl of Natural 
Law Concepts, do. 

Frcmtml, Ohio, D<‘C, 6. 
1918). Soldier of fortune, Ilicr, and one of th** fonmlcrs of 
.1;“'”*"'* l 'ftfttyt’ttft K-Scadrillo (1914). V;iri\>«.sly flew 
for Inrk**y, bulguria, Ru.s.sitt, and u.s *(h-n*Tal Chang*' 
o*)mmand*;d tlu* Chinese Air Force. He wu.s co-author of 
One MatFs War, 

Hambledon, William Henry Smith, 3d Viscount (b. Eng- 
land, July 25, 1903— d. J..ondon, England, Mar, 31, 1948). 
Govt*nnng dir**ctor of W. H. Smith fie Son, Ltd., tho 
world s lftrgc.st bookscdlor.*!, 

. Hammorstein. Elaine (b. 1898- d. Tia Juana, Mexico, 
Aug. 13, 1948). Actr<*.ss of the silent Illnw (1918-20). She 
wiw seen m the following motkm pictures: The Girl from 
Nnwiivro, Ryvklnss Youth, CWoator than Fame, i*tc. In 
private life the wife of James W. Kavs. 

Charles Oseor (h. Island Gity, Mo., May 2, 1884 
-- d. Wasluiigi*jn, D.C., Nov. 30, 1948). Noted *‘*‘ouomist, 
ednwtor, author, and banker. Since 1947 be s*-rved as .slafl 
uircctor for the Joint Congr(*.ssi*)iml Committee on the 
Economic llejjiorb iw a member c»f the Rrooknigs lastilu- 
tion rcisearch staff, 1924-43, he wna a fregm ni advi.ser to 
tho Government on economic problems, h'rom 194.3 -16 he 
nS. 3?5<»id«*nt of th** Federal R(‘.servc Rank of Kansas 
- variop.s miiv<'rsitics and was tlio 

;.v Thara JKnoui;h Gold?, 
and War Time Control of Prices, oto. 

York, N.Y., Juno 18, 1948), Gha&maa of lio board, United 
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States Lines, since 1945; president, 1942-45; partner in 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, 1923-39; and a director of 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 1943-45. Served as 
assistant secretary of the Treasury, 1939-40. 

Harrison, Mary Scott Lord (b. Honesdale, Pa., Apr. 30, 
1858— d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1948). Widow of the 
late President Benjamin Harrison, to whom she was mar- 
ried on Apr. 6, 1896. 

^Hausegger, Siegmund von (b. Graz, Austria, Aug. 16, 
1872 — d. Munich, Germany, Oct. 14?, 1948). Composer 
and conductor; director of the Alcademie der Tonkunst, 
1920-34; conductor of the Hamburg Philharmonic Con- 
cert, 1910—20; and sometime conductor at Frankfurt am 
Main and Berlin. He tw'O o’leras, two symphonic 

poems, and several ••oi T- ;■ *-•:'? •. Deder der Liebe. 

Healey, Arthur Cs'-'ic' \ ■*. S:;*' w:\ ''i'. Mass., Dec. 29, 
1889 — d. Somerville, Mass., Sept. 16, 1948). Lawyer; 
judge of the United States District Court for Massachusetts, 
since 1942; and representative to Congress, 1933—42. He 
was a New Dealer, a member of the Dies Committee, and 
co-sponsor of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Heelan, Edmond ( b. Elton, County Limerick, Ireland, 
Feb. 5, 1868— d. De«! Mo'-'pe. Tewa, Sept. 20, 1948). 
Bishop of the Roman (;•!■)'(■ D.r#t« *«■ of Siouz Citv, lovra, 
since 1920; and since 1940 assistant to the Pontifical 
Throne. 

Heine, Thomas Theodor (b. Leipzig, Germany, Feb. 28, 
1867— d. Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 27, 1948). Painter, po- 
litical cartoonist, and co-founder and director of the famous 
periodical Simplicissimus. 

Helena Yietorio (Louise Sophie), Princess (b. Windsor, 
England, May 3, 1870- — d. London, England, Mar. 13, 
1948). Daughter of Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Princess Helena of Great Britain, 3d daughter 
of Queen Victoria. 

Hersey, Henry Blanchard (b. Williamstown. Vt., July 28, 
1861 — d. Sierra Madre, Calif., Sept. 24, 1948). Colonel, 
AUS (retired), meteorologist, and pioneer balloonist. With 
General Lahm, won the Gordon Bennett cup in the interna- 
tional balloon race at Paris in 1906. He served with the 
United States Weather Bureau, with the Bal- 

loon Division in France, 1918—19; .i.id v r!* the Roosevelt 
Rough Riders in the Spanish-American War. 

Harshbein, Peretz (b. Eletshell, Lithuania, 1881 — d. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Aug. 16, 1948). Noted Hebrew author, 
lecturer, and playwright. His play Green Fields was adapted 
to the screen; other plays were Once Upon a Time and 
Child of the World; Erez Israel. 

Herzfald, Ernst Emil (b. Hanover, Germany, July 23, 
1879 — d. Basle, Switzerland, Jan. 21, 1948). International- 
ly famous archaeologist and authority on Babylonian his- 
tory, who led several expeditions to the site of ancient 
Babylonia, where he made valuable excavations. Sometime 
professor at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
(1936-44) and at the University of Berlin (1920—35). 
Author of Iran in the Ancient East, Iranische Denkmseler, 
Zoroaster and His World, etc. 

Hidayatallah, Khan Bahadur Shaik Ghulam Hussain (b. 
India, January, 1879 — d. Karachi, Pakistan, Oct. 4, 1948). 
Lawyer, politician, and governor of the province of Sind 
since August, 1947. Since the constitution of 1935, he was 
a leading force in the province, serving as Prime Minister 
in 1937-^8 and 1942—46. Sometime member of the execu- 
tive councB, 1928—34; minister in the government of Bom- 
bay, 1921-28; and in the Bombay legislative council, 
1912-20. 

Hill, Louis Warren (b. St. Paul, Minn., May 19, 1872 — 
d. St. Paul, Mitm., Apr. 27, 1948). Railway official; suc- 
ceeded his father James J. Hill as president, later chauman 
of the board of the Great Northern Railway, 1907-29. 

Hill, Sir George Francis (b. Berhan^r, India, Dec. 22, 
1867— d. London, England, Oct. 1948). Scholar, 
author, and director of the British Museum, 1931-36. A 
member of the museum staff since 1893 and a leading 
authority in the field of numismatics. A fellow of the 
British Academy, he edited tho lof/rr.W of Hellenic Studies, 
1898—1912; and the A'Hiors'nr/-;': C/.roR.f’-*, 1912—30. His 
writings include Corp!l^ of itc'ian Slcdc^i before Cellini, 
History of Cyprus, Treasure Trooe, etc. 

Hilton, Henry Hoyt (b. Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 17, 1868 
— d. N. Tewksbury, Mass., Apr. 10, 1948). A member of 
the publishing firm of Ginn & Co., 1890-1946, variously 
serving as president and chairman of the board. 

Hinds, Samuel Southey (b. Brooklyn, N.T., Apr. 4, 1875 
— d. Pasadena, Calif., Oct. 13, 1948). Lawyer, character 
actor, and co-foimder of the Pasadena Commu"''ty play- 
house. His best known film roles were i: 

You Can*t Take It with You, Call Northszdi; 777, is-ul i he 
Boy with Green Hair. 

Hirota, Koki (b. Fukwoka-ken. Japan. Febniaiy, 1878 — 
d. Tokyo, Japan, Dec. 23, lO-iS . Dip'u- *r.*., ambassador 
to the U.S.SJI.. 1930-32: Pi !V( 1936-37; For- 

eign Minister, 1937—38. Given the death sentence by the 
International Military Tribunal on Nov. 12, 1948, he was 
hanged as a war criminal. 

Hjort, Johan (b. Oslo. Norway, Feb. 18, 1869 — d. Oslo, 
Norway, Oct. 7, 1948). Internationally known marine 
biologist: director of fisheries, 1900-17: and professor of 
marine biology at the University of Oslo since 1921. He 
h^d honorary degrees from several universities and was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Great Britain. 


Hlond, August (b. Breckowicz, Poland, July 5, 1881 — 
d. Warsaw, Poland, Oct. 22, 1948). Cardinal, Metropolitan 
of Warsaw, and Primate of Cnie23}0. Ordained 1905, ele- 
vated to bishop, 1922; to Primate of Poland, 1926, and 
elected to the Sacred College in 1927. An outspoken foe of 
dictators, he was interned by the Germans in 1944, lib- 
erated by the American 9th Army, 1945, and reinstated in 
July, 1945. In 1931 he was named Spiritual Protector of 
Polish Emigrants Abroad. 

Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik (b. Capetown, South Africa, Mar. 
20, 1894-— -d. Pretoria, South Africa, Dec. 3, 1948). 
Statesman, educator, and a leadinif Liberal. A member of 
the Union House of AS'embly since 1929; minister of 
Finance and Education since 1939; minister of Mines, 
1936-38; minister of the Interior, 1933-36; and admin- 
istrator of Transvaal, 1924—29. Sometime professor at the 
University of Witwatersrand (1917—24), principal (1919— 
24), and chancellor since 1938. 

Hope, Walter Ewing (b. Bristol, Pa., Sept. 15, 1879 — 
d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 18, 1948). Lawj'er, politician, 
and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 1929—31, A mem- 
ber of the New York State Banking Board, since 1945; 
president o' the Princeton Club, 1924-27; of the University 
Cl-ib, 1934-39; and active in Republican Party affairs. 

Howell, Julius Franklin (b. Jan. 17, 1S46-— d. Bristol, 
V.I., June IP. ’‘'■fS). Former Comm ander-in-diief of the 
*. -'tci Co: I . Veterans; presumed last survivor of 
General Lon^treet’s command. 

Hughes, Charles Evons (b. Glens Falls, N.Y., Apr. 11, 
1862^^. Osterville, Mass., Aug. 27, 1948). Lawyer, 
statesman, and Chief Justice of the Umted States, 1930-41. 
During his long public service he was governor of New 
York, 1907-10; Secretary of State, 1921-25; member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitrarion. 1926-30; and judge 
of the Permanent Court of Inten'.aticnal Justice, 1928-30. 
In 1916 he was the 'RpprWicar rr^ninee for president, 
losing the eleebon to Vo"\'l."ow V. -S,-.., 277 to 254. 

Huidobro, Vicente (b. Santiago, Chile, Jan. 27, 1893 — 
d. Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2, 1948). Diplomat, poet, and 
writer; European war correspondent, 1943. Founder, in 
Paris, of the reviews, Nord-Sud and Creation (1916); in 
Chile, of the daily newspaper Accidn (1919). Author of 
poetry, short stories, etc. 

Hume, Robert Ernest (b. Ahmednasar. India, Mar. 20, 
1877— d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 4, 1948). 
recognized authority on living religions and .. .* ■ 

World*s Living Religions. Ordained a Congregational min- 
ister in 1905; professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
1914-43. 

Hunter, Merlin Horold (b. Chandlersville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 
1887 — d. Chicago, HI., May 31, 1948). Economist, tax ex- 
pert, author^ and head of the department of economics at 
the University of Illinois since 1938. He wrote Outlines of 
Public Finance; Outline of the Economic History of the 
United Str*rs; Cor.dc':^rd-.\-np^‘''i: etc. 

Husch, Richard Gerard (b. N-w Isj-k. N.V.. 1876 — d. 
New York, N.Y., July 2, 19ir>.. \^iiO under the 

name of Richard Gerar composed riie popular Sweet Ade-^ 
laine. 

Husseini, Abdel Kader el (d. Kastel, Palestine, April, 
1948, aged 40). Arab soldier, chief of the Palestine Arab 
National Guard, killed in week-old battle for Kastel. A 
cousin of the earned Mufti, he had served with the British 
Mandate government in Palestine; participated in the 
^qi revolt in 1941; and joined me Mufti in Egypt in 

Hymer, Warren (b. New York, N.Y., Feb. 25, 1906 — d. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 26, 1948). Motion picture actor 
since 1928. His best known roles were those in Little Miss 
Marker, Meet John Doe, Three is a Family, and Gentleman 
Joe Patooka. 

Imam Yahia. See Yahya Muhammad Hamid ed Din. 

Imamura, Akitsune (b. Kagoshuna-ken, Japan, June, 1870 
— d. Seijo Setagaya, Japan, Jan. 2, 1948). Famous seis- 
mologist, a member of the Imperial Academy, and pro- 
fessor at the University of Tokyo. 

Irvine, E. Eastman (b. Gresco, Iowa, Mar. 6, 1883— d. 
Staten Island, N.Y., Sept. 23, 1948). Newspaperman, and 
since 1937, ^tor of the World Almanac. Sometime news 
editor of the World Telegram and editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Irwin, Will(iam) Henry (b. Oneida, N.Y., Sept. 14, 1873 
— d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 23, 1948). Newspapennan, 
author, and playwright. War correspondent for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, 1916-18. He wrote Old Chinatown, 
The House of Mystery, A Reporter in Armageddon, The 
Making of a Reporter, etc. The Thirteenth Chair (with 
B. Vemer) was his most successful play. 

Isaacs, Sir Isaac Alfred (b. Melbourne, Australia, Aug. 6, 
1855 — d. Melbourne, Australia, Feb. 11, 1948). Lawyer, 
statesman, and Governor General of Australia, 1931-436. 
He variously served in the Legislative Assembly, 1892- 
1901; in the Commonwealth Parliament, 1901-06; as At- 
torney General, 1905-06; Tiistice of the Bhgh Court, 1906- 
30; Chief Justice, 1930-31. 

Jackson, Holbrook (b. Liverpool, England, Dec. 31, 1874 
— d. Bournemouth, England, June 16, 1948). Author, 
journalist, and editorial director of the National Trade 
Press, 1917-45. Noted for his critical and historical studies 
of literature, including a study and bibliography of Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam; a biography of Bernard Shaw, in 
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which ho coined tho word *\Sluivian’'; and a life* of William 
Morris. Also wrolt' Ml Maunvr of Volk. Ttw Anafomf/ of 
Bibliomania. The lirailini: of Hooks, ole. 

Jacksonr John long (b. H.iUiiiuih'. Niil., Mar. ISSd 

d. Wuiohcvslor, Vn., Sop«- ■'*. Bishop of the 

Prot‘o.sl.iiil Kpisfiip.il l')ioc(*s(‘ of Louisiana, .'•imci' Im-jO. 

JocohVf JoNoohine (h. New York, N.Y., LST.^ d. N.’w 
York, N.Y., NoV. l;1, H)48). ContniUo, sonieiime meinher 
of the h!eli-opoIil:in Operii fJoinpimy, Her rol<;s inehuled 
those ol NhuhhiU’iKi in liij^olotto. Anineus in Aida. Sii/uki 
ill Maduuir HutUollu. aiul Sieliel in /•Vm.s/. 

Jarvis, Anna M. 1). (Ii.iiton, W'. Va., May 1, 186*1 « d. 
We-St Clnssler, l‘a., Nov. ii L IDJSL Koiiiider of Molher'.s 
Day ohseivaiice. Foliowinjt it.s olheial aiioption in lf)l'L .she 
fouiJlht bitterly aniaiast tlu* eneroaehineut of e«imui«‘ii‘i.jlr.m 
upon a day whieli .sho u'Kardt'd witli rtreat seiiiiuienlalifv, 

Jinnah, Mohomod Ali (b. Boiniiay, India, I h e. IKVB 
— d. Karuchh Pakistan. Sept. 11, HMH). Lawyi'r, poli- 
tician, ami <h>vi‘iuor (h*iu‘i.tl of Pakistan siiwe it*; <*stab- 
lislinient, Au>'. !•'>, IB 17. 'I’he "Ouaul i- Awnu” (CJreat 
Leader) wa.s pre*:id(*ni ol the Moslem l.e.»;',ue, |{)20, 

and lOfl'l ■IS, and hinidil lor iiarliiion since first nniioiine- 
iuji,' liis plan hefure the Mosh'in Ij<'a>'ue in JtiMO. He was u 
deh'Katc to tlie iionnd 'i'.ihlo (loulerenee. 11)80, aiul the 
author of Pakistan. 

Johnson, Charles Honry (b. Brooklyn, N.i.. Oet. lo, 
1870 d. New York, N.Y., <)<*l. 28, li).1S). Soeitil woikiT 
and New York State f'oniinis.sanK'i* «if VV<'liar<‘, 

He was a ineinher ol the Si.ite U'»-Ifar<* Board^ ( 1088 *11 ) 
and served as d<»puty \vaid«-n ol Sin'-. .Siiii' Prison ( lOJ** * 
15). A 88" inuson, he wa.s i»asl (h.ind Masli'V ol N<*w Yotk 
Stale (1080- -82), and had hehl nearly «‘v<Ty olliee in llie 
Grand Lodi'o. 

Jonos, Claud Ashton (h. Fire <lre<‘k, W. Va., Oet. 7, 
l885*'-'d. (iharh'Slon, W. Va., Auk. 8, 10148). Bear Ad- 
miral USN (retired). At varion.s limes .!! -i *. .1 tlu* 

Bureau of f'l ■-I'u i li" •. \V. ■.h’ -.'tou, 0.0, 'i-' . f* di- 
rector of tl < ■..■■•e. !.■. F.xperiiu- I ! I at 

Annapolis ( lO-M—lO ). 

Jonos, Guy Carloton (b. naltfax, Nova Seolia. 1888 d. 
JohaniK .sbuiii. South Afriea, Oee. 8, H)>f8 ). M« l.illin".i;.lj 
ehairniau ol the Transva.il Oh.nidtei <il Mines, .uul iiutii 
his letiii'iiM'iil III 10*17, dimeioi el Ihe ( xuiMilhl.Ued f'tiUL 
iiolds. 

Jonos, Rufus Mathew ()>. South Ohina, Me., Jan. 25, 
1865“ -u. Huverfoni, Pu., June Hi, 10*18). (,)imkei’ <*du* 
calor and author; iound<*r ami eii.dim.in ol tlu* Fiu'iulr. 
Service Oominitteo, 1017-27, Bkhl It. Il<‘ xv.u. puih*v.i»r 
of piiilo.sopliv and i‘Hne.s at flaverlord Oolh'Ke, 100*1 -8*1. 
Internationally known authority ou inystielsm ami the 
author of inauv books on (,)unk('r history and relhdou, 
ainouv; them: Tho World Within, Tho Nvw 77u* 

Luminous Trail, 

Kahn, Florence Prqg (b. Salt Liikt' City, Utah, 1800* - 
d, San Francisco, Cabf., Nov. 10, J0*j8). Bepiihlieaa 
ecmKre,sswonmu IVoui Sau Fr.iiii*lf.eo, (kdif., 102.5 .87, and 
the first woman niember <if (he Mditaiy Aifuiis CoiinntKee 
and of the Aiiprujnialions Coininiilee. 

Karabckir, Kaziin (h. Istaiilml, Tnik<*v, 1882 d. An- 
kara, Turkey, Jan. 2(i, 10*18). Army v.i'iieral, lead<*r Ib*- 

S ublieuu I’eople's parly, and sinet* 10*10, presuh'nl <if tin* 
rational Assembly, 

Kelley, Francis Clomortt (b. Vernon Biver, (hmada, Oet. 
23, 1870--d. Okl.ilumi.i Oiiv, Okln., F<*b. I, 10*18). Homan 
Catholic bishop oi Okl.diom.i (h'ty and 'I'nlsa .since 1080. 
Ordained a in’u‘.st in IBO.'l ami <’<ms<*<*rated a hislam hi 
1024. Found<*r (1005) aiwl presulent of Ihe Clutholic 
Church KxtcMwum Soeielv in the tl..S,A, 

Kennedy, Edgar (b. Montficv (.'ounty, Calif., 1800-* d. 
San Fernando, Cahi.^. Nov. U, 1018). Film eonu'dian and 
one of the ori]L!itial K<*y.st(m<* eop.s. Since his dehni m V'/ii* 
Bettor *Olo in 102(i, he hud played in .sonu? .500 filnis, in- 
cludiujjt: Kid Millions. A Star is Bom. Son of thr Border, 
Anchors Amei/'h. and the Mr. Avermu Mau .sc*!!!**,. 

Kheir, Hashim Pa&ha (<l. Aiiuii.ui, 'ruiiisjordaii, AuK« 31, 
10*18). Politician aiul minister ol the Inleiior of 'rrims- 
jordan. Soineltme member of tin* Senate luid son of the 
first mayor oi Amman. 

Kikuchi, Kan (h. 7'akainut.su, Japan, Dee<*inber, 1880 
d« Tokyo, Japan, iVIar. 6, 1048). Pnbllslier, iilavwrijdil, 
novelist, and hauler ol neo-r(*alistie e.ioiip. I''onnder ot a 
monthly u-view Buue.ri ShtiuiU’Sha (1028); sometime on 
die cditotial .stair ol Osaka Mainirhi and Jiji, 

Kirk, John (b. Wihuia«loii, 1862-^. New York, 

N.Y., May 23, 1048). Vchaan character actor who cn'ated 
uie role of JudKO CaiTue.y in Harcey, a role he had played 
since 1944, Toured the vauilcville circiiil with his wife 
Fay Baker. 

, Kjatxkin, Jacob (b, Lithuania, l882--d. Vovey, Switzer- 
Mar. 26, 1948). Fhilosoplnir, author, and pnifessor of 
the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago. Co-iouiuier of 
Esehkol imblishing house in Beilin (1028) uxicl chief 
editor of tlu; Kttajelopodia Judaica. Author of a .score of 
ll^brnw, Ceiimiii, and English including Svinosai 
Ills IMc, Work anti Teaehinr.s; In Praise of Wisdom; and 
Judenfraea dor Cei'ciuoari. 

(b. Dolnd Drzkovee, CaseebosJovakia, Doo. 
12, ISIg-^d. Niira, Ca;echo.slc)valMa, Dec. 22, 1948), 
archbisliop of Nitra since 1021. Ordained 
in 1899 and cojisecrutcd a bishop in 1921, he worked lor 
a union of the Oriental with tho Roman Catholic Churcli. 


Knight, Louis A»fon (Ii, P.nis. Fimne. 1878 <1 w«„ 
York, N.Y., Mav 8 . l*)48). Lund'.e.ipe p.nnter veimwniS 
in uinnv F.uropemi .md Amenr.m « nlh i tinu*;, inehulinc 
I UM-mbmir-, Htmllem, ’I’oh'do, Nt n.nk. »*te, ® 

Knipp, Oitnie*. Tobias t b. > ■ ■*' '8 ’ • Aug. IM. iRfio 

‘ d. \i.i.-., J.ma, lub,8. ,* '- 'i' ■■ ■. inventor, S 

;»r<ih'SMir euietitu*., » im-eisttN nl Blnun'., t'Um 
mvfMiletl an alph.t-v.o ii.uk .ipp.n.itn*.. .• « nM i-.ij’-.m’.. 
n*eliHei. rie. 

Knudson, Signius Witholm Poui. .See Knuihi n. William S 
Knudson, Willium S. tb, < ‘"P* t.h.» -i e. Hemniuk. Mar. 215 
1870 - d. Detroit, Mi« Ii., Ajm I'Mil, Indie.lrialisi; Ji! 
rei'lor nl pindm timi, W m DeiMitment, IB I,’ .rt; mitl nr(*si- 
(l(*ut (Miiee lO.V/L Inimei viee prrMd* m i 87), of 

the Cetieral Motors Mi. Kiiml . n, ^1)., 

to tile Ihiiled St.itiv: m ('*'» i-. i*. leeaided a% a procluollon 
genius. 

Koch, Frod Conrad (b Ill M.n ir», I87fi--(l. 

(Ihieitgn, III,, Jan, 28. Pil*. i, 1 . mi In mi .t. pmneer in liON 
moiie eitperiments, auii n .c ,u» h t h«-im I v nli Viiiuiui A C.a„ 
,situ‘e 10*12. Assoei.ited »i(li {Ik I ol ('} Heat'd* 

1012 >11, beiiii; elianinan id tlu' Depaitmen) nl lline)i<iiu- 
islrv. II. 

Koczahki, Rooul Arinowd G. i h. W.ie-.iw, Pnland, Tan. H, 
1886 tl. W.iiN.iw. I’nl.iml, Nov. 26. 10*18 L tlimeerl pl- 
.inlst and eninpuM’i. '1‘niiied Kumpe .e. ,t ehilil pnuligy; ap- 
pealed in Lnndnn in 18!)8; .md e.ne a tnl.ll nl '.nme 4,(100 
ennemt!;. ('ninpnuihntei niehtde l\tn nt»eia'., and wnrls far 
pmim. 

Kolodiiy, Anatole ( h. K.i.mm. Bn-.M.i, \'nv. 2 >, 1802* d, 
New YniK, N.Y., |ulv tS, lOJSl, Singenn .tud intetmituinully 
known tli.e'iin-.lii •.in. I.nn•■^. Iki hi; wink m hone anaiutuy 
.Uid . .'mmiii l.nii I* I'll t'‘d with Ihe Berlin Piltlia- 

Ingte.d lii'.lil'tle, hoi I i-i. Ilei lii'.lititte, IhnveiM’IV of lowft 
Medn ill ,Si liiniL .iiel Ih. t tii-.i'*le nl llliuniij, 

Kroch, William Warren, See W'ilhtnn. W'l/rieii. 

Kronfnid, Robert (h. Yienn.i, \n>;tna. 1005 tl. Alloa, 
nmttpsliire, Mmd.iml. Felt, 12. P.IIHL .Sipitutron leatler la 
lilt* BAF ,iml the vvnild*'. hnemn'.t ••li.lim* anthmitv. He was 
the fir.st Ilian to idide tner the I'.n 'le.h t 'li.inni-l hoih wiiys 
and thiring Vl'orlil \\*ur 1 1 hehual plan ni.inv itlitler npera- 
tions, Diaitli lesulted innn a I'lldei eue.h, 

Kiilx, Wilholin ( h. Bornu, (himanv. Fell. 18. 1875 d. 
Berlin, (Jenimnv, Apr, 10. HM8L Slati'’.mau ami pnlitielna. 
Co-foiimler mul l<*ailer nl the Lihet.d Demnemlie Parly in 
tlu* Uu.s«.imt '/line ol (Jermauv. l*M.5, Minister of Ihe l«- 
i»*rior, 1028; with Ihi* League nl Nl.ilmUN, 1027' 81. 

Kutch, Mahcirai Kuniur Shri Viiayroiii, Mtiharoo of (1). 
Knit'll, 1885 (I, Bhtti. Knlt'h, l'‘eh. 27, 1048), Baler of 

Kiit<*h and luMtl of the |a(h*|,i <'l,ni. Ih* ie.eendetl the GntU 
ill 1042, ntmu tin* di*ath o) his lathi*r. and was noted for 
IiIh prtigressive udminaitration. With Ihe rank of LiiMi- 
ttmant Clnlonel he w;is a int*mb(«r ol tlu* Natimud Derensr 
('oiiriell of India, 10*1 1 1.5. 

Loird, Thomas Coht i h. Hali >.hiiu*. III,, Feh. 17, IHfifi- - 
d. Montil Vt*n»nu, NY., Fih. I::. PHM. Lawyt'f, author, 
ami fomidei nl Ihi* ('.imp l-'iie Cuh. ( lOlO). Ih* wrote 
77u- Freneh lUfnstitn.'toii of A#*ii York Corporations. 

Vedrud Inenini’ Tiix. rte. 

Laird, Wurren Powers ( h. Wiuntm, Miim., Aug, 8, 1861 
«!. Bimi M.nvi. P.I., Fi-I). 18, 1!)*18>. Arehiteel and first 
de.in ol Ihe .St liiml nl l•■|lle .\rl.s, Hniversilv of Penusylvimui, 
1020 .'‘.2. Ih* lepi'i •.{■iiieii the llnitisl ,Statt*.s at 8d Pan Arner- 
u*aii nl .\ii-)ii(c ( Is, 1027; ,uul served as eliairirinn 

of (he jury for art enmpetitinii, lOth OKmiiiiiiL 1082. 

Lake, Evorott John ( h. \\'niiil*.lni k. ('mm., i''i h. 8, 1871 
•d. Hartford, Oonn., Sept. H». 10 hS). Business executive; 
Governor of f Jonneein-u!, lO.H 2:l- Lieutemint Governor, 
1907-4)0; and smee 1000 aeiivn Mi Bepuldiean stale poli- 
tic.s. 

Lamb^ Gone ()>. Washington, D.C,, I80*t cl. Los Au- 
gole.s, (hilif., Aug. 19, 1948 >. Mxplnin .inlhor, and lec- 
turc*r, who spcait ii(*urty 80 yeai*. m Chin.i uml 7’ihet. Tn 
northern 7’ibel he* ituipiied iirc'vtonsly unknown ureas', and 
hi 1928-28, eiossed pail of the Alti Shan desc‘rt in Mon- 
golia. In 1081 he led .iii c'xpeditioii which made the first 
.su(!e(,%sliil ascent of a 24,000 ft. p<*ak in the Him;ila.vas. 

Lomond, Frudoric (h. CMaseow, Sentl.md, |.m. 28. 1808 
d. Stirling, Seolhind, Feh. 21, 1018). Cniu'c-it juam.sl and 
eomxuisei; pupil oi Lis'/I; inmh' In'-' di-Inil in Berlin, 1885, 
ami in London, LS8f>. FamiMl .is mlerineter ol Beothoven'.s 
later roiiii)o.silioM.s. Ili.s woiks inehide a •ivinphony, .somitASi 
ovt*rtun*.s, 

Lamont, Robort Pattor«on (b. Detroit, Mieb., Dec. 1, 

— d. New York, N.Y„ Fob. 19, ,1948). Civil onginet.vf, 
buaities.s (‘xenilive, aud secretary of f!»>inmeiee. 1980-82. 
Me lusuled the Aiiierienn Iron and Stivl Inslitnte, 1982-38; 
uud the Auieru'au Sii-el Foundries, 1910 29. 

Lamont, Thomas Wiliiam (b, (ll.iveraek, N.Y., .Sept, 30, 
J870-—d* Boca Crande, Fla., Fi*b. 2, 19*18). Financier: 
chainniiii of the board, J. P. Morgan & Co., since 1948 and 
awieiated with tlial linn since 1911. Own(*d the New York 
Kveuhit; Po.vt. 1918 .20. l>'i('qu(*ntly n'presented the Hnitod 
State.s m fiiiaiu'ial nuuli'rs with foreign powers. Author of 
My nvyhotul in a Ptirsntuti'e and Henry P. Davison. Tho 
RiiCOrd of a Use f til Lifr. 

Land!, Eiis&a (b. Vemee, Italy, Dec. fl, 1904- <1. Kings- 
ton, N.Y., Oel. 21, 1948). .Stage, scri'on, and radio actress 
whoso real nmne was IGi'/abeih Mario Christiuc Zanardi- 
Landl. She made her l.ondon .stage dehut in Storm (1924b 
later playing in Lavendar Ludius, The Constant Nymph, 
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etc. The feminine lead in Farewell to Arms (1930), was 
her first Broadway appearance; and Body and Soul her first 
screen contract in America. 

Landis, Carofe (b. Fairchild, Wise., Jan, 1, 1919 — d. 
Holb’wood, Calif., July 5, 1948). Film actress who gained 
star billing in 1940, in One Million B.C. Most recently 
seen in Four JUls in a Jeep, Behind Green Lights, etc. Her 
real name was Frances Lillian Mary Ridste. 

Lone, Alfred Church (b. Boston, Mac®.. Jar. 29, 1863 — 
d. Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 16, 194S). Ceolo»:ist, educator, 
and pioneer nuclear, physicist; professor at Tufts College, 
1909-35. Associated with the National Research Council, 
since 1922. 

Long, Georgi Fiodorovieh (b. Petrograd, Russia, July 16, 
1875 — d. Leningrad, U.S.S.R., July 26, 1948). Leading 
Soviet therapeutist and director of the clinic for internal 
diseases, Pavlov Med-rr-’ . since 1924. 

Lang, (Alexander) .Vctr.'.'c: ,:>. Montreal, Canada, May 
15, 1879—^. Bridgetown, Barbados, Apr. 11, 1948). Fa- 
mous Shakespearean actor-producer who made his London 
debut in 1900, in Henry V. Later seen with Ellen Teny 
and Lilly Langtry. Toured America and Canada, 1926-27, 
in the Wandering Jew. 

Latta, Maurice C. (b. Westmoreland Co., Pa., Oct. 13, 
1869 — d. Washington, D.C., Apr. 3, 1948). Executive 
clerk at the White House since 1900, he served under 
nine presidents. ^ 

Lauber, Joseph (b. Wpstnh.'i^'p.. Germany, 1854 — d. New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 18, IsyS'. .\ji .il painter, etcher, illustra- 
tor, sculptor, and a 'lmi'i h ' c.f the National Society of 
Mural Painters. He designed more than a score of stain^ 
firings windows, and between* 1931-34, taught at Columbia 
University. 

Lawler, John J. (b. Rochester, Minn., 1862 — d. Rapid 
City, S.D., Mar, 11, 1948). Roman Catholic bishop of 
Rapid (iity since 1930; bishop of Lead, S.D. 1916-^0. Or- 
dained in 1885; consecrated in 1916. - 

Lawrence, Richard Wesley (b. New York, N.Y., May 7, 
1878 — d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 7, 1948). Corporation of- 
ficial; board chairman of the Aeolian American Corpora- 
tion; board chairman and sometime president of the Print- 
ers Ink Publication Corporation; and chairman of the board 

°^™hey‘ George A., Jr. (b. May 23, 1902;^. L9well, 
Mass., Nov. 22, 1948). Rear Admiralj USN (retoe^, 
served as executive officer on the Iowa m World War _n, 
and was skipper of Roosevelt’s yacht the Potomac, during 
secret wartime meeting with Winston Churchill. 

Lebedev-Poliansky, Pavel Ivanovich (b. Russia, 1882 — d* 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., Apr. 7, 1948). Soviet politician, literary 
critic, and director of the Institute of Literature. Sornetime 
censor. Department for Supervision of Literature and Imbli- 
cations; professor of Literature, Moscow University, 1923— 
25; and a member of the presiding council. People s Com- 
missariat for Education, 1917-31. , _ « lOQA 

Ledoux, Louis Vernon (b. New York, N.Y., June 6, 1880 
— d. New York, N.T., Feb. 25, 1948). Authcf and art 
collector; owner of one of the finest collections of Japanese 
prints in America. In 1932 he donated collection of Jap- 
anese robes to the Metropolitan Museum. He wote Son^ 
from the Silent Land, The Shadow ^ Epia, The M of 
Japan, Harunobu and Shunsho, etc. President, Society for 
Japanese Studies, , „ t rim 

TL», Edwin F. (b. Eldorado, Fayette Co„ Iowa, July 10, 
1884r^. Hoebester, Minn., Sept. 14 IS'^). Methodist 
bishop of Singapore and Manila, 1928—48; he entered the 
missiOTary flsdd in 1911 after having served various par- 
ishes in the United States. Served as daplam y.S. 

Army, 1917-19, and in 1944, became director of Protestant 

work for Army and Navy cbaplams. 

Lee, William C. (b. Dunn, N.C., hto. 17, 1|95— d. 
Dunn, N.C., June 25, 1948), Major General, USA, re- 
tired; commander of airborne troops, 1942—45; Md mter- 
nationaUy known for his role the invMion of Europ^ 
Lehar, Franz (b. Komarom, Hungary, Apr. 30, 1870— d. 
Bad Ischl, Austria, Oct. 24, 1948) . Conductor, band leade^ 
and composer of operettas. Besides die worid-sv^eepmg 
Merry Widow, first produced in Vienna in 1905, and smee 
performed more than 5,000 times tiuoi^hout he 

composed Gypsy Love, Pagamm, The Land of Smttes^ ete. 

lener, Jeno (b. Szabadka, Hungary, June 24, 1871— d. 
New York. N.Y., Nov. 4, 1948). Violinist, founder and 
leader of the world-famoijs ?ftmg qumtet bearmg his n^e. 
Until 1918 he was a soloist with the Budajjest Philhar- 
monic; in 1919 tiie ensemble made its debut m Budapest, 
later concerting all over the world. , xt 

Uonord, RobMf <b. Folani Feb. 22, 1888.;^ Nw 
York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 194^. Actor and vauc^uDi^ tte 
Mawruss of the Potash and Perlmutter team. M^e London 
debut in 1914, and was an immediate succ^s. He was po 
seen in Golden Boy; Wonder Boy; Red, Hot, and Blue; 
and Abie*s Irish Rose. m laao 

Lewis, George William (b. Ithaca, N.Y., March U), 1882 

d L^e Whiola, Pa., July 12, 1948). Aeronautical en- 

^er,^ee 1919 director of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Awarded the Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal (1936) for liis contribution to aejona'^Jcal r^earem. 

Lewis, Ira F. (b. Lexington, N.C.. Aug. 25, 188^^, 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1948). Pubifther of Ae 
burgh Courier, since 1940, and associated with that paper 
since 1914. 


Lewlsohn, Edna May Petfie. See 2f ay, Edna. 

Llebman, Joshua loth (b. Hamilton, O., Apr. 7, 1907-- 
d. Boston, Mass., June 9, 1948). Rabhi._ educator, and 
author of the widely-read Peace ci . C^rjn.'ned in 

1930, he served as rabbi of Temple Mass.; 

visiting p^ofes«or of Jewish philosophy at Andover-Newton 
S.'^r-inarv, since 1944; lectiirer at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1945. His weekly radio broadcasts (1939- 
46 ) were on a "national hook-up. , ^ 

Lindley, Werner Lipschuefz (b. Berhn. G-rr'any, Mar. 28, 
1892-3. Pearl River, N.Y., Feb. . :r,:c-ar;or.s,ly 

known biochemist and pharmacologisr; rcjccreu*-- -w-.rh tr.e 
American Cyanide Cnr^panv. 1940-47; director. Institute 
of Biochemistry, U* o5 Istanbul, 1933— S8; and chief, 

department of "pharmacology. University of Frankfurt (Ger- 
many), 1923-33. 

Lindsay, Anna Robertson Brown (b. Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 20, 1864— d. New York. N.Y., Feb. 28, 1948). 
Author of religious books and the first woman to receive a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania. Trustee 
of Wellesley College, 1906-18. Her many hooks_inc!ude 
Whof Is Worth While?, Culture and Reform, The WerrioTS, 
etc. 

Lindsey, Julian R. (b. Georgia, Mar. 16, 1871— -d. Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 27, 1948). Major General, USA; com- 
mander at Fort Ehox, Ky., 1932-34. 

Lingen, Count von. See Adalbert Ferdinand Berengar 
Victor, Prince of Prussia. 

Littlefield, Walter (b. Boston, Mass., Mar. 17, 1867 — 
New Canaan, Conn., Mar. 25, 1948). Author, journalist, 
and sometime foreign editor of the New York Tirrws, with 
which paper he was associated from Aut^rity 

on the Dreyfus case and author of The Tn^'r. '•jcu: Drey- 
fus, The Men of Silence (with L. Forgione), etc. 

Livingston, Burton Edward (b. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Feb. 9. 1875— d. Baltimore, Md., Feb. 8, 1948). Inter- 
nationally known botanist associated with Johns Hopkins 
University, 1909-40; ftom 1913—40, director of the labora- 
toty of plant physiology. Invented and improved m^y 
scientific instrLmena and contributed widely to scientific 
journals. 

■ ! Birger (b. 6devalla, Sweden, June 4, 1872 — 


d. Stockholm, Sweden, Nov. 22, 1948). Mechanical en- 
gineer, inventor, and designer of the first steam turbine. Ex- 
periments began in 1894 and in 1913 he established the 
renowned Swedish Turbine Company Ljungstrom. Some- 
time associate of Alfred Nobel. Awarded Adelskicld Medu 
of the Swedish Academy of Science (1914) which until 
then had only been awarded to Thomas A, Edison. 

Lockridge, Ross Franklin, Jr. (b. Bloomington, Ind., Apr. 
25, 1914— -d. Bloomington, Ind., Mar. 6, 1948). Educator 
and author of the bestseller Raintree Country which re- 
ceived the MGM semi-annual novel award for 1947. 

Lomax, John Avery (b. Good man , Miss., Sept. 23, 1867 
— d. Greenville, Miss., Jan. 26, 1948). Author and folk- 
lorist. Since 1934 honorary curator and honorary consultant, 
Library of Congress; president of the American Folklore 
Society, 1912, 1913; founder of the Texas Folklore Spei^. 
With Alan Lomax, author of American Ballads and Fo.k 
Songs, Negro Folk Songs, Our Singing Country. Author 
also of Cowboy Songs, Adventures of a Ballad Hunt^, etc., 
and associate raitor of Southwest Review sineje 1943. 

Loomis, Francis Butler (b. Marietta, Ohio, July 27, 1861 
— d. Burlingame, Calif., Aug. 4, 1948). stato- 

man, and nist assistant secretary of State, 1902-05. He 
variously served as minister to Venezuela, Portugal, and 
as envoy extraordinary to T 



of St. David’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 1937-47. 

Lowe, Percy Roycroft (b. Stamford, Linconshire?, Jan. 2, 
1870— d. England, Aug. 18, 1948). Internationally toopm 
omitoologist, sometime president of the British Ormtholo-* 
gist Union, and chairman of the British and Europe^ Sec- 
tions, International Committee for ^the Preseivaticm of 
Birds. Made 6 expeditions to collect island foinM of birds; 
was keeper in charge of Ornithology at the British Museum; 
and the author of A NatunUist on Desert Islan^. 

Ludwig, Emil (b. Breslau, Gennany, Jan. 25, 1881-7-d. 
Ascona, Switzerland, Sept. 17, 1948). Nowlist, TOhtical 
essayist, and poet; best known as the biographer of GoetM, 
Napoleon, Beethoven, Bolivar, Abraham Lincoln, eta. He 
also wrote The Nile, Genius and Character, and Three 
Titans. 

Lumiere, tools (b. Besancon, France, Oct. 5, 1864— -d. 
Bandol, France, June 6, 1948) . Industrialist, who with his 
brother Auguste is caredited with the invention of motion 
pictures, first shown in 1895. Pioneer in cxilor photograj^y 
qnd other photographic processes. Member of Academic des 
Sciences. 

Lunn, George Richard (b. Lenox, Iowa, June 23, 1873— 
d. Schenectady, N.Y., Nov, 27, 1948). Clergyman, poli- 
tician, and Democratic representative to the Congp^s, 
1917—19. Achieved prominence when elected first Soci^t 
mayor of Schenectadty, 1912—17, 1920—23. Sometime lieu- 
tenant governor of New York (1923) and Public Service 
Commissioner (1925-42), 


1872— d. 
the order 
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University, 1910-20; and widely known ns an educator 
iUid orator. 

McCarey, Raymond (b. Los An5a*k‘S. Cnlif., Sept. 0, 1904 
— d. Hollywood, Calif., Dee. U J94S). direelor, 

former script writer. Since 19.'12 a (lireet<»r ot <(*atnres lu- 
cindinj? MUlions in the Aift Three Cheerx for Looi\ Dtinnvr- 
(yuti fourucy, etc. ^ ^ 

JMcCiuro, Samuel Grant (b. Wayne Cpunly, Ohio, AnK. 0, 
liKiJl- (1. Santa Monica, Calil'., 25, HMS). Newspa- 
p(trman, publLsber-owner of tiu* Santa Mf»iiiea Eocnhtt* 
Outlook since 1052. Sometime m!n^a)^er ol tiu* Ohio Stofr 
JotirndL (189(3-190(5), puhlislu'r ol The YounrMotpn (Ohio) 
7\!f(iliram (1906-22), and president of the tUipiev news- 


puxiers. 

Maccoll, Dugald Sutherland (b. CHas^ow, Scotland, Mar. 
10, 1859— d. London. Knj-land, Dec. 21, U)-hS). Art eriiic, 
author, painter, .sometime lxeei>er of the Wallace ColU*elion 
(1913—24) and tnislee of tin* Tale l’^»alh‘ry ( 1917 27), 
KcciJor fiom 190(3-11. A eonlrilmlor to the So/unitn/ Hr 
oicto; editor of the Arohitrrfitrttl Urvirw. 1901-05; and art 
critic for the Sjn’cNitor, I.S90 9.5. llis wiitten works in- 
clude: Ninrirrnth f'en/nri/ .Ai7, (hwfi'.s'iinn.'i of a Keeper 
and other Topi'rs^ Wilnou Uteer, ami Vormit. 

MeCondugny, James Lukons (b. New York, N.Y., 0<‘t. 21, 
1887— <1. Hartford, Conn., Mar. 7, !9‘i8). Kdn<*ator, poli- 
t'idau, and Hiinibliean jtov<*i*nor of roe-HTtVnt. ‘.‘mu* Jaiiti- 
ary, 1946. He vaiionsly s<‘rv<‘d a.s ji-. s-M- .e. .i* Wesleyan 
University, 1925-46, and of Kiiom < «■' 2.5. 

McCrackon, John Honry (li. lioelii-siei, Vt., Sept. 50, 
187.5 d. New York, N.Y., Feh. 1, li)-l.S). Mdneutor ami 
president of Lafayette Collej'.e, 191.5 2<t. lie was aethu'C 
chancellor ol N<'w York Unbersily, 1910 11, ami profes.soi 
of polities, 1905-15, A h»iuU*r in World Conferene<‘ of 
Chiireluis. 

McCuno, Goar<jio M. (b. iVoippatut, Koiea, June 16, 1908 
— d. Marline/., tJallf., Nov. 5, 1948). Kdneutor and noted 
authority on Far Laslern eeonomic and polilieal qtu'stions; 
profe.s.sor of Kui Kastern sliidie.s at the lliiiver.sllv ol Cali- 
fornia. Onrinji Woild War I! In* variously served with Iho 
OSS, with llie FKA, and as a Kor<*an Atrair,s .siiet'ialist with 
the Denn*’*'s*f‘i:t o' S»ale (1914 *15). 

jf.r.it i: Scott (b. N(‘W Kerrv, Cheshire*, Kn;?- 

land, Se'pi. 16, 1879 d. Mtpdiuul, Oel, I'l, 1948). IHiysi- 
eian, authority on malaria, and revsearehe'i’ with the West 
Al'riean Me'dieal Slalf, I910*“25. Kroin i92!> 2.5 In* i«*t*lim*<l 
at the Live'rpool .Selmol of Tropieal Medieine* and from 
1927 .'ll, at tin* M(*(lie:il Iti'seari'h < 'onneil. Dniiie* World 
War II hei worked as a Held rnalai loloe.isl m tin* Ni*ar Hast; 
ami with an amlml.inee nmt m Ahv.ssinia, I9.'1.5 l'*•6. 

McGdvick, Aloxandor Joseph ( h. l''ox L.iki*. Ill,, Au|.>!. 22, 
3865— *d. l.a Clveisse, Wise*,, Anj’;. 2.5, 11)48). llisheip of Iho 
llennan Catlmlic* Di()<*e*se e>f La Cre)s.se*, .since 1921. Or- 
dained in 1887, he was <'onst*<'rat(*el in 1899. 

McGrow, Jamos M. (b. l>anama, N.Y., Dee, 17, 1860— 
d.^ San Kianeisco, Calif., l^’eb. 21, 1948). l)e*an of indus- 
trial pnhli.she*rs; fonneler of MeCraw-JIill PnblushiiiK Cean- 
pany (1916); variemsly Us pn'side*ut and chairmau of the 
hoarel. 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde (h, Ihceidalbanc, Out., Can- 
ada, Feb. 18, 1877 el. Ilamele*!!, Conii., Jnlv 6, 1948). 

ilaptisl eleT'’''''m:in. sinlhor, and e*dtu'ate)r. A im*njber of the 
Yale 1 ' 1 ..M l!\, I Ml I 1.'. was ehainnan of the 

d<*pur.-iii-'i; ii' !i !■■■■ Ill, «s. ide*ly known a.s a le*e*- 

hirer ..i rl..i: >i. '//'ii* nt Helifjous Knowl- 

edffe. The Hemviuihlenefin of Ohriaiianity^ and Hoeiol He-- 
liHioOt etc. 

McIntyre, Alfred Robert (b. ITyde* Park, Mass., Au«. 22, 
1886- d. I3e>.s(e)ii, Ma.ss., Nov. 28, 1948), Nole*ei he>ok pub- 
lisher ami piisideiit of Ta'ltle*, brown & Company sinco 
1926, a iiu'inlxM ol the firm .sine;e 1907. 

McKay, Claude (b. Jamaica, W.I., Se‘pt. 15, 1890- -d. 
Cuioajafo, TM., May 22, 1948). Poet anel novelist who.se 
Home* to tlnrtem (1928) was an immediate snee.'ss. .\sso- 
cnilo eclileir and eemtrilnilor te) tin* Liberator^ 1919 22; 
morej revently i«*seareh woilcer with the C.illiolie Youth 
Or)[;nni/.ation. Also wioie* iJarieni Shadows^ Sonina of Ja- 
nwicflf, ITarlcrni Nei:ro Alrttopolis^ and A Lony, Way from 
Uoine. 


Maekay, Edward J. (b. Philadelphia, P.a,, 1874 — d. Klix- 
abeth, N.J., Dec. 20, 1.948), Aclor-mana;'e*r eind director 
of some early iilnis. Be*st kneiwn roU'S we*re those* of Jona- 
tfiein in The Shepherd Kinp, Mnreo in The Liyht Etemal, 
Orlando in Yeji* jfa'kc If, anel Ceeane Osborno in Uecht 

Sharp- 

, Judah Leon (l>. San h’rancise'O, Calif., July 5, 

1877--(1, New York, N.Y., Oet. 27, 1948). Ibibbi, Zionist, 
and since 1955 prcside'ul of the H(*brew Uiiiwrsitv in Jt‘ru- 
salcm, which he hclpe'd fonnd in 1,9.25. Kiom 1912 2() ho 
headed tUo Society for the Advanc<*ni<-nt of JmUiism and 
bolwe>cn 19()9-^2, was chairman eif the* exee-utive* comiiiittee 
of tl 10 Jewish Community of N<‘w York City. 

1 oK? Zaeate>ca.s, Mexico, Oct. 8, 

1860- ci. New York, N.Y., Dec. 10, 19*18). Lawyer, one- 
a founder (1912) ami pie*.sitle*iil 
(1921-27) of die Pan American Seiciety of the* United 
States. Hw services were often roque'sted in important litipta- 
tions involving tlie United States and foreign governmculs, 
notably the eiase of title to New Mexh*o and Ariwma. 

Mass,, 3910?— d. New 
** writer, on the staff 

of the New Yorker, 1954-45, and head of its “Talk of the 


Town*’ Si*clion. Meire ree-e-nlly he* \va.s a raeliei heiok 
Author of It*!t Still hfaloneu, (her Cie'u HaedeUer (\v 
Kinkhoael), and with hi.s will*. Sleepy Hollow. 

Mann, Aloxandor (b. <l<‘ne\a, N.Y.. |>e‘i*. 2, IHfi 
Clenevei, N.Y., Nov. 1.5, 1948). Cle’ntvm.m; bishop t 
Vroleslant Kpiscopal l>icu*ese of l*ittj.burj*,h, lt)25 ‘It; 
tired). 

Monnos, Clara Damrosch ( b. Ure*.lan. (h*rm;my, l)e* 
I8(i9 d. New York, N.Y.. Mar. 16. 1948 ). CemeeM’l i 
euul mu.sii'eilogist; e*e»-joumli*r wifb her buslmnel, 
Munne'S, of tlie* Mantie*s Mu-ae* Se-bool I 19 1 (t). 

Montio, (Robert) Burns ( b. Watertown, N.V., 1V« 
1.874 d Now Ye>rk, N.Y„ K<'b. 9. 1948), Diama 
bii tin* Ihuhi News, 1922 44; tin* Eveniny Mail, 191 


drama eoriv,spomletit, (’hireyo Tribune, sinoo 1911, / 
e)f Ajiuriran P/tnjwriyhfs of To-ilay: (hwfrrnporan/ 
iran Playwriyhts; ami A Treasury of the Theatre 
Jeibn (Ja*!.sne*r). Kelitor e)f a ye*aily e‘oll<*<'tion of Pest 
(1899 1945). 

Marburg, Otto (b, HoemersUnli, Austria, M'lv 25, li 
d. N<*w Yurk. N.Y.. lain* 15, 1918). Nut<*el neurei 


auth >1. .'.I.. b. S' 1959, t4inic*a 

fe‘s,s(n « I • •..'ii.'i . < .'■ ■ : !i I ".'■■titv. l‘\mm*rly d 

of ll-i- _\i • .* I'i : !■ ■. I .1 ■ .itv of Viemla, 

58. '•/ *'.1 .. *.": I /. ■!.' ; . ■•!. • \das tlr'i Meusvh 


*1 . ■.■'■fi.. I .. i i II. ■. der \eurohf,i 

Ohres :ue r<*y,urde‘d as Hie imi.st imputlaiii oi liis 
,seit‘iil>‘fi(‘ blink', and papi'is. 

Mcirchctti di Muriaglio, Count Albarto (b. Italv, I 
d. Home*, Italy, 0<*t. 5, 1948). Diploimit, e*iili'reel tli 
eigu .servie'e* in 191*1, mul seived as mmi'.lit to ^ 
fremi 1955 until hi.s foree'el re**.ittMatjem dmim; Worle 
n. lie was eomi.se*le)V at the Lmba'.'.v in W a*.hiii)'!l 
1927, minister iileniinilenii.ii v in 1955, and onetiin 
betssuelor Ui MiuLi‘\. 


Marcin, Mox (b. Piisrii, (b-imanv, Mav 6, 1879 el 
sem, Ari/,., Mar. 50, 1948). Uiam.itie* nutbur and prot 
tmuiait<*r fen- stage, seree*ii, and radio. .Antlior ol Ar 
M*j Wife (with Hoy Atwell), The Itnuse of (Hass, 
Line Ohosts, e*ie*. Hi.s radio writim*.': iiielnde (be Orinu 


tor and The F.H,l. in Peare and Wnr fieri, il*,. 


Marcus^ David (b. Hrooldvn, N.Y., Ke-b. 22, 191 
Jerusalem, PaU'.stim*, June It. 1948), .Sohliev, lawye 
.supre'im* e'omnianele*r of the Israeli I'oiei'S, A West 
^{nuluale ( 192*1), he* s(*rved with tin* raiiU ol <!olom*I 
judge aelvo(*.'tl(**.s eli p.ii Imeol dni'iiig Worlel \\*ar II, II 
a menibei ol tin* lonled ^'.lll" cl«'li*)*ation to the* 'IV 
Yalta, ami Potselam « u'lb l.•lll • ■. In 1949 he ja*rve*tl ets 
ini»sie>m*r of Oorre'elion in New York (lilv. 


Mosaryk, Jan Garriguo (b. brag.ne*, (l.'ei bu'.Inv.iki.i 
14, 1886 (1, Prague, ( V,i'( b.>*.lnv,iki.i, Mai. 10, I 

8tate*smai), cliploinat, and .son o( tiu* louml<*r ami iirM 
idemt of Ibe^ <>/e‘e*h republie*. Miui};te*r eil Kerndgu 
sim*e 1940; sometime inesideol of tin (I/.ee*h Ni 
(!omie*iI; ami head ni ()/;ee*b dele>',.itnin tu iln* San Vu\ 
(loiiieienee*, 19 15. Ib' bei'aii lit*, dipltun.ilie eare<*r in 
his last post befiiig that ot mmi-.ti i to (beat Britain, 
58, Heporte'dly a .suicide*. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodloy (b. Dulwie'b, Mii 
18(35 ‘d. l.inicloii, Kugland, Nov, 22, 1948). Nov<*Ii 
playwright who as A. K. W. Meison pulilisheil m.m^ 
.s<*lle*r.s, inelmlmg The Four Ft-ather.', .md TIte llou.se 
Ai'roto. Other works were The lirokrn Hoad ami a 


Miranda of the Jialeony, prodneed in Ne‘W Veirk in 
Miitson, Mrs. Nermon. See C'dasprll. «STi.v»n. 
Maxoii, Jainf!'. Matthew (b. Ha\ Cilv. Mtcb., Jan. 1 
il. Meinpbis, 'lenn,, Nov. 8, 1948). Hislum e)f the* 1 
taut Hniseeipal l)ie>ee.se of 'reiniessee, 1922 -47 (re 
ebaneellor e>l tin* University ol tin* South sinee* lO'l! 
piesnlent ol M.irg.'iret fliinege, \ eisailles, Ky., 19 
Maxwell, Edwin (h. Dublin, belaud, 1890?' tl. Hj 
Mews., Aug, 15, 1948). Well-known ebiirue'tef eu' 
slaget and stfroen; sonu'time .assoe'ifite* diree*tor of the '1 
Guild; meire* rccc*ntly a.ssociated willi Gcoil B. <!e*Mill 
13roiidway apptfaruncews inelmleel loles in Portor\s Pil 
The Donovan Affair, eie. He phivetl in sneh pietr 
All Quiet on the western Front, President Wilson, ai 
Jolson Story, 

May, Edna (b. Syracu.se, N.Y., Se*])!, 2, 1878 -d 
sanne*, Switzerland, Jan, 2, 1948). Musieeil eonn*e1 
who umde* Imr Ne'w York debut in 1896, London eh 
1898, ami retired from the stagei in 1906, follenvii 
marriage to CXscar Jjowisohn. Best known joh* w;i 
Belle of Ncio York. 

Mayer, Walther (b. Ora/., Austria, Mar. 11, 18l 
Prinoeton, N.J„ Sept. 10, 1948). MathematieMaii; 
tor; and a mennber of the faeoliv, hisiiluie* foi Ad’ 
Study, Princeton, N.j., sinee 195:1. In 1951 tin* iu*i 
stcin-Mayur uniiied-iicld theeiiy vka.s made* ]>ii1>lic, 1 
suit of a cedlulmration begun in lilHO, Until I.9:l5 a 
sor in Vienna, his contribution to sciemcc was cluefly 
fields of relativity, topology, and group tlu*ory, 
Meinxer, Oiear Edward (^b. near Davis, Jib, Nc 
1876— d. Wa.shington, D.C.. June 15, 1048), b 
tionally known geologist; pre‘sidet)t of the Amt*Tlcai 
physical Union; with Uuite*d Stales Ge-edojoViil i 
1906-46, since 1912 as chief of gnmnd \vMl«*r d 
Author of Out Water Sui)ply, Uydroloyy in liolai 
Economic Gcotoyy, etc. 

Marlowe M. (b. 1804- -d. Near Seilt Lak 
Utah, Mar. 4, 1048). BrigadiVr (h ueial (relived), af 
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chief of staff to General Arnold in World War n. General 
Merrick had flown for Poland (1921-22), for Yugoslavia, 
and for China. 

Meynell, Wilfred (b. Yorkshire, England, 1852 — d. Pul- 
borou)^, Sussex, England, Oct. 20, 1948 ). Journalist, poet, 
^d biographer, who with his poet wife, Alice Thompson, 
formed a literary partnership in which they discovered and 
later edited the works of Francis Thompson. They also 
edited Ae Catholic Weekly Register, 1881-98, and Merry 
England^ 1883-95. MeyneU was the author of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Samuel Johnson, Journals and Journalism, and 
Rhyines with Reason, etc. 

Micheli, Guiseppe (b. Castelnuovo, Italy, 1876 — d. Rome, 
Italy, Oct. 17, 1948). Politician, minister of the Navy in 
the second de Gasperi cabinet, and minister of Pubhc 
works, 1921—22. He was an early leading figure m the 
Christian Democrat Party. 

Michelson, Charles (b. Virginia City, Nev., 1870 — d. 
W^hington, D.C., Jan. 8, 1948). Newspaperman, ghost 
writer, and publicity director for the Democratic National 
Committee, 1929-40. Following 30 yeais with the Hearst 
papers he became chief Washington corresnondent for The 
New York World, 1917—29. He wrote The Ghost Talks. 

Millis, Harry Alvin (b. Paoli, Ind., May 14, 1873 — d. 
Chicage, 111., June 25, 1948). Economist; chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 1940-45; and professor 
emeritus of econoT^’^s. T^niversity of Chicago (1916-38). 

Mills, John -b. Park, 111., Apr. 13, 1880— d. 

Rochester, N.Y., June 14, 1948). Electrical engineer, in- 
ventor, and author. Associated with Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, 1915-45, he was director of pubhcation since 
1925. He wrote Within the Atom; Electricity, Sound and 
Light, etc. 

Milne, George Francis, 1st Baron (b. Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Nov. 5, 1866 — d. London, England, Mar. 23, 1948). 
British field marshal, chief of the Inraerial General Staff, 
1926-33; governor of the Tower ot London, 1933-38; 
commander of British Forces in Macedonia during World 
War I. 

Minobe, Tatsulcichi (b. Japan, 1873 — d. Tokyo, Japan, 
May 24, 1948). Educator, statesman, and privy councillor 
(since 1946). A member of the Imperial Academy; leading 
legal authority on the Japanese constitution; consultant on 
the drafting of the new constitution. 

Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth (b. Thetford, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, Nov. 20, 1867— d. London, England, Jan. 5, 1948). 
Forensic chemist, scientific author, and editor of The Ana- 
lyst. Variously president of the Medico-Legal Society 
(1935-37), vice president. Royal Institute of Chemistry 
( 1937-40L etc. He was the author of Scacnce and the 
Criminal, The Evidence of the Casket Letters, Inks, Flower 
Cameos, A Sdeniist in the Criminal Courts, etc. 

Mitchell, James McCormick (b. Washington, D.C., Sept. 
6, 1873— d. Buffalo, N.Y., Oct. 14, 1948), Lawyer, an 
authority on tax and constitutional law, and a member of 
the American Law Institute since 1922. 

Mitchell, Samuel Chiles (b. Coffeeville, Miss., Dec. 24, 
1864 — d. Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 20, 1948). Educator, historian, 
and professor of history and government at the University 
of Richmond, 1920-45. Sometime president of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina (1908-13), the Medical College of 
Virginia (1913-14), and of Delaware College (1914-20). 

Mitchell, Wesley Clair (b. Rushville, HI., Aug. 5, 1874— 
d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 29, 1948). Internationally known 
economist, author, and professor (emeritus) at Columbia 
University, 1913-44. A founder and director (1920-45) 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research; director at 
the New School for Social Research (1919-31); and a 
member of many Government boards, The P-es- 

ident’s Research Committee on Social ^ 1029-^1), 

National Planning Board (1933), and the National Re- 
sources Board (1934-35). Author of Business Cycles, Re- 
cent Social Trends, and Measuring Business Cycles. 

Moldeiihawer, Julius Valdemar (b. Tavastehus, Finland, 
1877— d. New York, N.Y., Mar. 31. 1948). Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, since 1930, he was 
known as an outstanding preacher. Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery, 1936-38, and a director of the Union Theological 
Seminary. Author of Fairest Lord Jesus and The Voice of 
Books. 

Moller, (John) Christmas (b. Denmark, Apr. 3, 1894-— 
d. Copexihagen, Denmark, Apr. 13. 1948). rcb'tir'r.n. lead- 
ing conservative, and a member of the Folki-tT'^ 1920-41 
and 1945-47. As a leader of the Free Danes ho hi acU :i the 
Danish Council in London, 1942—45, and served .'i-* 

Minister in the liberation cabinet (1945). 

Montani, Nicola Aloysius (b. Utica, N.Y., 1880 — d. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Jan. 11, 1948). Composer of liturgical m^ic 
and prominent as a teacher. Founder (1914) of tiie Society 
of St. Gregory of America and organizer of the Palestrina 
Choir (1915). .Sometime editor in chief of the liturgical 
music department of G. Schirmer, and author of The Art of 
A Cappella Singing, etc. ^ ^ 

Montero Rodriguez, Juan Esteban (b. Santiago, Chile, 
Feb. 12, 1879— d. Santiago. Chile, Feb. 25, 1948). Law- 
yer, educator, and president of Chile, 1931-32. 

Moonje, Balkrishna Sheoram (b. India, January, 187%7— 
d. Bombay, India, Mar. 4, 1948). Leading eye specialist 
and politician. President of Mahasabba, a Hindu organiza- 
tion, banned following the death of Gandhi. 


Moore, John Monroe (h. Mortzantown. Ky., Jan. 27, 1867 
— d. Dallas, Tex., July 30, 194S). Noted ^^ethodist clergy- 
man, ordained 1894, elected hishvp :5>15. .;.:d n-tired in 
1938. A leader in church unity, lo. -ib.-r '.l.e Lausanne 
Conference on World Faith and Older v 1927 ;, and of the 
Edinburgh Conference (1937’'. Sometime chairman of the 
executive committee of the ri'lc-a. C of Churches 

(1924-28). Editor of the Christian Ad-'oeate. 190^09. 
and author of The South Today, — An lf::rc.duc:sri' 

Study, and Methodism in Belief and Action. 

Moreno, Marguerite (b. France, 1871 — d. Touzac, 
France, July 14, 19481. Famous actress of the stag^and 
screen vrho as Lucie Monceau joined the Comedie Fran- 
eaise in 1890. Last stage appearance was in Folle de Chail- 
lot (1948) in which she scored a great hit. Besides her 
notable success in the film Le Sex Foible, she appeared in 
Amphytrion, La Dame de Pique, Carmen, The Idiot, etc. 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold (b. Chester, Pa., June 7, 
1883 — d. Santa Fe, N.M., Sept. 2, 1948). Archaeologist, 
specialist on Maya h:crojl>-ph:cs, and director of the Chi- 
chen Itza project for zi.c Carnegie Institution, 1924—40. 
Sometime leader of e:meditions to Central America and 
Mexico for the School of American Archaeolog> " 1969-141. 

Munch, Peter de Rochegune 'b. Eedsted, Dcii- 

mark, Jiily 25, 1870 — d. Copenhagen, Denmark, Jan. 12, 
1948 ) . Statesman; held various cabinet posts before serv- 
ing as foreign minister, 1929—40. One of Europe’s leading 
pacifists, member of the Nations Council, 1933— 

36, and president of its < ir ■ ■ i Cemmittc-e. Ke wrote 
many works on history and economics, and was editor of 
Det Nye Aarhundrede, 1903-19. 

Murray, Maxwell (b. West Pointi N.Y., June 19, 1883 — 
d. Siasconset, Mass., Aug. 4, 1948). Major General, AUS 
(retired); during World War II, commanding officer in the 
South Pacific area, with headquarters at Noumea. He serv’ed 
as military aide to the governor general of the Philippines, 
1928—31. 

Myers, Victor Caryl (b. Buskirk Bridge, N-Y”., Apr. 13, 
1883— d. New York, N.Y., Oct. 7, 1948’;. Noted biochemist 
and professor of clinical biochemistry at "Western Reserve 
School of Medicine, since 1927. An authority on clinical 
biochemistry and author of Essentials of PathologicaJ Chem- 
istry, Practical Chemical Analysis of Blood, and Laboratory 
Directions in Biochemistry. He was associate editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Medicine. 

Nash, Charles W. (b. DeKalb County, HI., Jan. 28, 1864 
— d. Beverly Hills, Calif., June 6, 1948). Automobile man- 
ufacturer; organized the Nash Motors Company, 1916, 
served as its president until 1930, when he became chair- 
man of the board. Sometime president of the Buick Motor 
Compw^, 1910-16, and of the General Motors Company, 

Nestor, Agnes (b. Grand Rapids, Mich., 1880 — d. Chi- 
cago, HI., Dec. 8, 1948 ) . Outstanding woman labor leader; 
president of the Women’s Trade Union League (Chicago) 
since 1938; and director of Research and Education of ffie 
International Glove Workers Union (AFL) since 1913. 
She also served on numerous Government and State advi- 


sory committees. 

Newton, John Henry (b. Pittston, Pa., Dec. 13, 1881 — 
d. Fort Ord, Calif., May 3, 1948). Navm officer. Vice Ad- 
miral (retired), and inspector general of the Pacific Fleet 
in World War II. 

Niblo, Fred (b. York, Neb., Jan. 6, 1874— d. New Or- 
leans, La., Nov, 11, 1948). Motion picture director, actor, 
and vaudevillian. Began his stage career in 1897, played 
the vaudeville circuit 1900—10, returned to the stage, and 
in 1918 began his film career. He directed some of tl^ 

* leading pictures of the silent era, including Blood and Sand, 
Ben Hur, Three Musketeers, etc. 

Nokrashy Pasha, Mahmoud Fahmy (b. Alexandria, Egypt, 
1888— d. Cairo, Egypt, Dec. 28, 1948). Politician, Saadist 
Party leader, and Premier of Eg5TPt since December, 1946. 
His varied cabinet posts included the ministries of Com- 
munications (1930, 1936-37); Interior (1938—39); Ed- 
ucation (1939-40). Supporter of a non-compromise stand 
against the state of Israel, his assassination by a university 
student, belonging to an outlawed Moslem Brotherhood, 
was due to his fauure to produce a victory in Palestine. 

Northcote, Sir Geoffry Alexander Stafford (h. Feb. 9, 
1881 — d. Sanderstead, Surrey, England, July 10, 1948). 
Colonial official; speaker of the East African Assembly; he 
spent most of h& ufe in Kenya. He served as governor of 
Hong Kong, 1937-41, and of British Guiana, 1935-36. 

Noyes, Frank Brett (b. Washington, D.C., July 7, 1863 — 
‘ d. Washington, D.C., Dec. 1, 1948). Newspaper publisher, 
board chairman and former president of The Evening Star 
Newspaper Company, and president of The Associated 
Press, 1900-38. Sometime editor and publisher of The 
Record-Herald (Chicago), and manager of The Washing- 
ton Star. 


OftedaK Sven (b. Stavanger, Nonvay, 1905 — d. Oslo, 
Norway, Jime 23, 1948 ) . Physician, politician, and minister 
of social welfare, since 1945. He jLi-eatly extovded and re- 
vised existing social legislation in Norway. Arrested as hos- 
tage in 1941, he was credited with saving the lives of 
hundreds of fellow prisoners in Sachsenhausen concentra- 


tion camp. 

Ogg, Alexander (b. Scotland, 1871 — d. South Africa, 
Feb. 23, 1948). Noted phj'sicist; director of tiie Govern- 
ment Magnetic Observatory, Haxmanus, 1936-46; professor 
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of physics in the University of Capetown, 192()-f,^n; and 
a Fellow of th(! Koyal Society of South Africa. 

Oman, Charles Malden (b. Cohunhia Count v, riu, Oct. 
2.‘3, J.S7.S --<1. beacon, N.Y., Nov. i, lira*- Ailmiral, 

USN (iciiri'd), and commuiKlant of tin* _Nn\al Coiivalcs- 
ceiil Ilospilal at Harrison, 1942-45. Il<* joined thei naval 
nn‘(Iica1 corps m 1902, beinj? proniotetl to Hear Aduiiral in 
IQfKi. ru* sexved as American lied Cross deh'KaU* lo mler- 
iiatiorial eonriress for the revision of llic Msnme Convention, 
1937. 

Opel, Wilhelm von (b. Riisselsheim, Germany, May 1.5, 
1871 — d, Wicsbadon, Gennany, May 2, 1948). Industrial- 
ist and founder of Ihc! ()pt‘I automobile vvorhs ( 1897), 
Since 1946 the plant has been conlrolh'd by the Giaieral 
Motors Conioratiou. 

O'Riordan, Conal Holmes O'Conaoll (b. Dublin, Iroliuul, 
Apr. 29, 1874 — cl* Doiidon, Kn^hind, Juno 18, 1948). 
Novelist, playwriKht, and dirijelor of the Abbey Theatr«‘, 
Dublin, since 1999. between 1891-1920, lu^ wiw known 
under the peu-nanu* of Norr<*ys Connell. Kounder (1907) 
and president of the Sciuare Club, and sinei^ It)37, pvt'sitlent 
of the Irish T.itcrarv Soeietv. Ainon^ his most stiecessful 
plavs were Sluiliritprnrr's Kutl and Hope Enoimh. 

Orton, Samuel Torrev fh. Cohiitihiis. Oliio, Get. 15, 1879 
— d. Poufihkec'psie, N.V., Nov. 17. 1948). N<'iir<nwvehia- 
trist and a lenciinx anlliontv on speeeh disoicleis. lb* w.is 
professor of Neuroloe.v at Columbia lJuiver.silv. ItK'.li .Ui; 
nonropatholoKiHt at tin* N<MUolonieal Inslilnte. 1929 ;h»; 
and had hesm ussocuahKl with various other luispitals. 

Osborn, Sidney Proston (h. IMmenix, Ari*/., May 17, 1884 
—cl. F]i()(*nix, Ariz., May 25, 1948). Governor of Arizouu 
for tlu^ 4th consecutive* term (siiiet* 1941); first seerelarv 
of state, 1912-19; and a leader in Slate l)t>u»oevatie tmlities. 
He was C'ditor and owner of /)««hr/r'.v Wrrklu* 1925' 41. 

Ovorton, John Holmos (In Marksvilhi, Sept, 17, 1875 
— d. betliesda, M<1., May 14, 1948). 1 lawyer and politi- 
cinn; S'lau". S'ee-if/'r fiepi > ^“lisiaita since 19.38, 

and n^presenlalive -u .If I'lil-.'ill. 

Owens, Thomas '.eoi:; t'. ■ ' li-i i -.i . 111., Dee. 21. 1897 

— d. Ilethescla, Mu., juiie V, itj!M. rauw*'!*, Jlepuhliean 
repieM'ul.itive to (loiixu's.s, from Illinois, siiiee 1947. Aetivo 
in IuIhu reUitious, la* Judix’d frame the 'rult-Hartley Act. 

Pachochi, Hai»di ol (b, 188(1' d. Uaxhdad, Ivau, Mat. 
27, 1948). h'nti'iji'.n Minister of Irjuj, 1948; active in the 
h'a(|i iiidepeudeiu’e luoveiueut and the nvolutiou; more 
leeeully iielive iu tin* Arab bc'axue and opposed Ui paililiou 
of I’alestim*. 

Palkort, Aloysius do (h. Naxyszomhat, ilunxary. May 81, 
3 866- -cl. nu<lape.sl, Thuixury, Oel. 19, 1948), Stale.sman» 
author, and uiulfi'-sci'ieiaiv of Stale, 192(1 »I12. A supiuatc'r 
of the Leaxno of Nations, ais.so(*iat(' lotmda'r of the i.t*axue 
of Nations Union, and aiUlim* of A CUmwitU of World 
IPcacr, 

Patterson, Eleanor Modill (b, Gliieaxo, til., Nov. 7, 1884 
— d. Marllmro, Md,, Jnb 24, 1918). Owner-pul 4 islier uml 
oditor of The 'WashiniUoti Timra-ilortild wliu'h .she pur- 
cha.s<xl from Iloarst in I!).'‘i9. .Someliine eliainnaii of the 
board of the News Synulseate Coiupauy and a dhec*ior of 
The ChicatiO Trihtnu*. 'i'wae iu,irnc<): (1) Count Joseph 
Gizyeki, and (2) iOlmer 8<‘UIesinxer. 

Paxson, Frodoric Logan (h. Philadehihia, Pa., Fob. 23, 
1877— d. Bc'rk<‘ley, Calif., Gob 2 1. 1948;. msloriaii, au- 
thorilv on \v<*sl(‘rii United Stales, and professor at the 
Ihifvi'isity ol Califfirnia, 1932-47 (retired), besides tin* 
Pidil/er Ptize-wimuiix lliitlofy of ihc Auurirau I*'ronticr 
(1924) he also wrote Thr I.to.1 Anicrirtm Fnmfier, The 
Now NatUm^ iincl Hr, cent Uistoni of thr Ihxitrd Stafri. 

Podlor, Margaret Bass (b. 'reit'mii(*ulli, Devon, F.mdaiid., 
md.— 'd. liondoii, Knxhincl, Dee. 28, 1918). Author ot 
romantic fiction. Followinx Hte pulxUealiou ol Thr Splrtidid 
Folly (J918) .she wrote 28 novels in :it) yeaxs, the lust 
being Vnlrs$ Two Ho Aarcrd, 

Pong, Hsuoh-poi (b. 1898- ‘d. basalt f.sland, near Hong 
Kong, Chiii.u Dc'c. 21, 1048). J>iplomat, United Nations 
di*lc‘gali*, and .since 1947 uiomber of the Political Commit- 
tee of the I''xeeniive Yuan, ills many cuhinot iiosts included 
the Mimsby ol Iiiloiniatiou (1946-47). 

Pennock, Herbert Jeffries (b. Kenneth Square, Pa., Feb, 
J9, 1895 -d. New Voile, N.Y., Jan. 30, 1948). Ba.S(*ban 
player and general manager of the Philadelphia PliiHies 
since 1943. Hu wu.s a star pitcher wililr the Yaukems in the 
Ruth-Gehrix era. 

Parak, Abdul Aziz APMuktossim Billah Shah, Sultan of 
(b. 1887-^. Perak, Federation of Malaya, Mar. 2?), 1948). 
Installed in 1931 as tlie 31.st Sultan of Perak, hu took a 
prominent part in the Iri^uty negotiations leading to * the 
establishment of the Federaliou of Malaya. 

Paroz Martinez, Hector (b. (Jiunp<*c;lie, Mexico, May 21, 
1905 — d. Vera Cruz, Mexico, Fob. 12, 1948), Politician, 
author, and dentist; Secretary of the Interior since! 1946; 
and governor of the state of Campeche, 1939. besides 
poetry he also wrote imagicn de nadic; Juarez ol impasihlo: 
and Cuauniemoe^ oiaa y mucric do utia cidturu. 


§o*if2®* graduation from West Point in 

1886, until his retirernont in 1924, he bad seen active .surv- 
soe in ,C^ba, the Philippines, and blexico. When America 
entered World War I, he became comm.indrtr in chiof of 
the Amorican Expcditionairy Forces, 1917-19; and served 


its chief of stall', 1921 21. 'warded the I'nlit/er Prixe fi)- 
history in foi Mu ?•''/•. Wen ffiw in thr World War, 

PotrofF, St7« Jdieii' AlbuiUr*. ( b. X'.iina b.eh'.nJ.i, \.,j, 
20, I88fi-.(i. ci.-Mud’r, .sc., Nov. 2(;, 
pioneer in tubereulosis »e, search, ami »i p'iIi .i|-. ih.. |i,^j 
|K*r.son to isolate the T.H. baedlus. A-.si.c mtn! uiij, 
Tnnlean .Sanatnriiiuu 1*8)0 3.5. 

Pottio, Edna May. Sn' I'duu. 

Poyroud, Frank Chorli*'. ; b. bnlh . Canton Frihourff 
Switz<*rlaiul, Juno I, 18.58 d. Umblaiid Park, III., Mtiy 
31, 1948). Iiiuuls(‘:n)e p.uuter rejneseuted in umseums in 
Aiuerh'u and Knioiu*. His ii.n''i|m *•; ol und\ve.st<*rn seciu's 
Immglit Inin many awants and |m !'<■.. 

Phelps, Shelton Joseph i h. Nii.iil.t. N'cniou (lo.. Mo.. 
Oct. 7, 1884 <1. Ponte Vedi.i Ih ... h. At>r. 8, lt)4HJ. 

Kdiieutor, author, and pvi'sidenl of Wmtlnop Cnllegi*, S.O,! 
15)34 -13. Ih* was a meinher of the While Houm* Cotiicr- 
em*(‘ on Child Health amt I’rotection. 15)29 '39. Autiior nf 
taxthooks mill cdneatioimi smvtws. and assneiate cilitor of 
tilt* Joaruat of tUluvatiomil Hrxrarrh, 

Phillips, J(av) Campbell (h. Ne’W YoiK, N.V., Feb. 27, 
1873- <1. N<*w York, N.Y., Sept. 24, 15)48). f’orlrait painter 
i‘epre.S(‘nt(*it in mnia'inus thrunghout tin tsmutry. His por- 
traits were mostly ol ech*!n*ilic* . .* ■■■■ n . hiehidlu|» 

Williaiii McAdon, Cartia* (3ass, I'- ■■ ■■ : f ■■■ . ami others. 

Pierson, Kogtriald Kirshuw ( h. ». oui. c.-i). 9, 1891— 

d. (h‘auh*ixh. hhiglaml, |an. 10. I'>t,' i. ( 'Inel a i rent ft de- 
signer lor Vi<-kers Annsttong, l.tib, Muee 19 17. lie dc- 
.sigued tiio \V(4Img(ou liomlier, also tia* Hist plane lo he 
How'll across thi* Atlantic* ( 15)15)). 

PignatolH di Belmonte, Gonnaro Granite (h. Nap]e.s, 
Italy, Apr. 10, 18.51 d. Vatican Citv, Italy, Fch. HI, 
15)48). Dean of tiu* Sacicil College of C.ndinals since 1930, 
and a c.iuliii.i! since* 15)11. Soincthm* rapid ntincio in Aus- 
tria and m lleleitiin. 

Pinner, Mrx (h. b<*rlin, <h*tmativ. Nov. 28, iHllh-d. 
berkch'v, Calil., Jan. 7, 15)48), T*'.\ 1. i c. nillaaMly on 
tnherenhwis, iiiui cliiiaail prnlcssoi. *■>■1 ..b . Univ(*rsHy, 
15)35) 4(1. From 1938 4.5 lu* wiis . ■ . i'.. division of 

pulmonnry <lis(*ases at MoiitcHoic Hospital. He wrote nu- 
merous st*ic*ntifte pat>er.s and since 1,5)40 vv.ui t*ditor of TJw 
Amrriran Hruino ol Tnhrrruto,\k, 

Plunkett, Goorgo Noblo ( I’.ip.il .*119 hereditary), Comit 
(h. Dnlih'n, Ireland. Dec. 3, ».‘.M d. Dnhiiu, Ireland, 
Mar. 12. 1948). .Sdml.n, and Ic.idmc, Irish patiiot; active 
in the ichellum ol 15)19. Diu'etor of th<* Dohlm N.ilioiial 
MieU'um. 1907 H>: \oni( l:...e ••.I." ol Fine Arts; presi- 

dent, Ac.uh'in> ol (!hiisli.>>‘ A'., cd the* editor oi Early 
Cdirhiian .V»/ in Irrhmd M. ■ .l.i i ui P.n li.iuieol. 15)17 22 
and .15)27; .Sum Fern delee,.ile to Pure. P» ,iee '' lonleivnee, 
1915). 

Ponco, Monuol M. (h. Fvesnillo, M<*xii*o, A)ir. 24, 1886— 
d. Mexic’O City, Nh*xieo, Apr* 24, 1918). Pianl.sl and com- 
poser of Mexican fo’ksomv., eoneeito'., ,ni(I ciunnher music. 
Uis he.sl known woik is Mv/rW/ilo. 

Powoll, Sir (Cs'orgo) Allan ( h. Fiii'l.nid, 187.8 d. C.cr- 
rurd’s Cross, F.ic'.l.nul. }an. 24, 15)48). I..ivv\i‘i, adiuiiiis- 
trutui, and ehaiim.m oi ila* hoiird of the bnlisli Ih'o.uU'Usl- 
iilg (.'oi pm. it 11)11, 15)3') 4<i. 

Prondorgast, Chariot (In boston, Mass., May 27, 3869—* 
d, Norv'idk. Conn,, Aiig, 20, 15)48), Woodeaiver, paiiilor, 
.iii.i noted iiniker of g(‘sso iianels. His woik is tepresenled 
ill the Wlelney Mnseutn of Anmrieau Art, ila* Miiseuin ol 
Mmlein Ail, llie Newark Mnsmtni. eh*. 

Prontice, Bernon Sbt4doii ( h. Jhooklvn, N.Y., May 12, 
I882'*'d. Hot .Spiiiif's, Va., June 13, 15)48), InVeslment 
hunkt*r ami ,s])oit:.man: former (Iiaiiinun of the American 
Diivks <ju)> Connnillee, and non-playiug oai>Lain of the 
team. 

Price, Harry (b, .Shrewsbury, Kiigland, Jan. 37, 1881— 
d. Ihxllxirough, Faigland, Mar. 29, .19*18), Notwl iwyehical 
rivsearchur, author, lecturer, anti foimdiT-dlret'ior of the 
Natitnial Laboratory for Psyeliksal Hi‘M*,xreh (1925), liitor 
the London Cknincil for J\sytdxic!al investigation. Ghairmun, 
National Film Lilmiry, 193.5-41, 

Pryanithnikav, Dmitri Nikolaevich (1>. Kiakldu, Russia, 
Oct. 2.5, 18(5.5 ..d. Mo.seow, ll.S.S.U., May 3, 1948). Fore- 
most ltu.s.siaii agrienUurxd ela'iiiist, a ineiuhor of the Acad- 
emy^ f>f Seienee.s, and .sometime din elor of tiiO Timiryazov 
Institute of plant physiologv. 

Pulspfor, Harold Trowbridge (b* Manchester, Cemn., Nov. 
18, 1886— d. Sarasota, Fla., Apr. 8, 1,948). Fact; anthor; 
tiditor of lh»* Out look,. 1923-21?; presidf*Til, Poetry Society 
of America, 193 1 •32; ami llxo author ol Mothers and Afca, 
Uarorst of Tirnr. Hlri'ij for a Honsr, etc. 

Ralston, Jamos Layton (b. Amhensl, N.S., Sopt. 27, 1881 
— d. Montreal, Canada, May 21, 1948). Lawyer, polx- 
ticiuu, and Canadian Minister of Defense, 1926-30, L940- 
44. 

Ramzin, Leonid Konstantinovich (b. Sosnovka, Trambov, 
Russia, Oct. 14, 1887— d. Mo.scow, U.S..S.H., June 30, 
1948). Noted scientist and enghifcr w'ho tiesigued a fnel- 
Siwing imiflow boiler (1931). Dononneed in 1930 for 
plotting military attack on Hus.sia in eon in net ion with Al- 
lied leaders. Later rehab{litatr*d imd awarded the Order of 
Lenin and the Stalin rrizc. 

Rathbun, Henry Howe (b. l*as Vegas, N.M., May 13, 
1891— cl. Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 80, 1948). Agricul- 
turist, lecturer, and one of America's foremost fann Icau- 
ets. Since 1945, president of tho Dairymen's League Co- 
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t^erative Association and, since 1947, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

Reeves, Joseph Mason (b. Tampico, HI., Nov. 20, 1872 
— d. Bethesda, Md., Mar. 25, 1948). Admiral, USN (re- 
tired); commander m chief of the Pacific Fleet, 1934-36. 
Durmg World War II he was the Navy Department’s Lend- 
Lease liaison officer and senior member of the Munitions 
Assi^ment Board. 

, , !y“y*"®“*** Canterbury, England, Oct. 

11, 1863 — d. Edmburgh, Scotland, Mar. 10, 1948). Pio- 
neer in pl^lology and professor at University College, 
Dm^ee, 1889— 1935. Fellow of the Royal Society since 
1889; frequent contributor to scientific journals, to 
Schafer’s Textbook of Physiology. 

Reiily, Sir Charles Herbert (b. 1874 — d. London, Eng- 
land, Feb. 2, 1948). Famous architect who as head of the 
School of Architecture, Liveipool University (1904-33), 
made it one of the foremost of its kind in the world. Origi- 
nated Great Britain’s modem town planning and cam- 
paigned for better living conditions. 

Reinhardt, Aurelia Henry (Mrs. George F. Reinhardt, b. 
San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 1, 1877 — d. Palo Alto, Calif., 
Jan. 28, 1948). Educator; president of Mills College, 
1916-43; president, American Association of University 
Women, 1923—27. First woman to serve as moderator of 
the Unitarian churches in tlie United States (1940-^2). 

Reitler, Joseph (b. Vienna, Austria, Dec. 25, 1883— d. 
New York, N.Y., Mar. 12, 1948). Professor of music and 
music critic of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 1907-36. 
Founder and director of the New Vienna Conservatory 
(1915), and co-founder of the Salzburg Festival. Recently 
member of the Opera Workshop, Hunter College, N.Y. 

Renaud, Ralph Edward (b. Washington, D.C., Feb. 27, 
1881— d. Port Chester, N.Y., Aug. 10, 1948). Newspaper 
executive; editorial writer for the Neto York Times since 
1935; and sometime editorial writer for the Post, World, 
and Tribune. 

Rentschler, Gordon Sohn (b. Hamilton, Ohio, Nov. 25, 
1885 — d. Havana, Cuba, Mar. 3, 1948 ) . Banker and chair- 
man of the board. National City Bank of New York. Joined 
the bank as a director in 1923 and became its president in 
1929. 


Replogle, Jacob Leonard (b. Bedford County, Pa., May 
6, 1876— d. New York. N.Y., Nov. 25, 1948). Industri^- 
ist and a leader in the steel industry. During World War I 
he headed die steel division of the War Industries Board 
and was a member of Baruch’s “business cabinet.” 

Reynolds, James Burton (b. Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Feb. 
17, 1870— d. New York, N.Y., Feb. •/; 1948). Banker, 
politician, former secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, and assistant secretary of the Treasury, 1905- 
09. As a member of the United States Tariff Board, 1909- 
12, he supported high tariffs. 

Richards, Franklin Thomas Gront (b. Oxford?, England, 
Oct. 21, 1872—^. Monte Carlo, Monaco, Feb. 24, 1948). 
Book publisher and author; launched his own firm in 1897, 
and was credited with discovery of authors like Alec Waugh 
and Thomas Burke. Early in career he published Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh and A. E. Housman’s poems; 
he was the latter’s friend and biographer. He wrote Author 
Hunting, Memories of a Misspent Youth, etc. 

Richards, Grant. See Richards, Franklin Thomas Grant, 
Rickey, Harry Norris (b. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1871— d. 
Winter Park, Fla., Aug. 27, 1948). Newspaperman, editor 
in chief of ^ Scripps-Howard newspapers, and an execu- 
tive with that organization from 1892-1930. Also original 
trustee of the IIP and NEA. ^ , 

Ridste, Frances Lillian Mary. See Landis, Carole. 

Rieber, Frank (b. Placen^e, Cahf., Mar. 12, 1890 — d. 
New York, N.Y., June SO, 1948). Geophysicist and m- 
ventor; director of the Rieber Laboratory, since 193^ and 
inventor of special apparatus for geoph^ical research and 
seismic exploration. , ^ t a 


1907, 1910-14; and vice president and economic adviser 
of the National City Bank of New York, 1914-40. Some- 
time newspaper publisher and owner of the Des Moines 
Register; also active as a political pamphleteer. 

Roberts, Michael (b. England, 1902 — d. London,^ Eng- 
land, Dec. 13, 1948). Poet, critic, educator, and principal 
of the College of St. Mark and St. John (London), since 
1945. His writings include Critique of Poetry, N^ton and 
‘ the Origin of Cmours, Poems, The Modem Mind, etc. He 
was the editor of Elizabethan Prose, The Faber Rook of 
Modem Verse, and The Faber Book of Comic V^se. 

Robertson, Wfalford) Graham (b. London, England, My 
8, 1866—^1. Witiey, Surrey, England, Scpt. 4, 1948). 
Painter, illustrator, author, and art collector; lus work was 
strongly influenced by the pre-Raphaelites. Pinkie and the 
Fairies and The Fountain of Youth were two of his many 
plays produced in London. In his autobiography. Time Was, 
he drew a sparkling picture of the Victoriaii era. 

Robinson, Josephine (Josie) de Mo« (J. I860? — d. Gai^ 
den City, Long fcland, N.Y., Max. 8. 1948). Regarded as 
queen of circus equestriennes around 1900. She appeared 
with Bamum and Bailey in the l880’s and made a come- 

Robinson,! Paschal (b. Dublin, Ireiland, 1870;| — d. D^l^ 
Ireland, Aug. 27, 1948). Archbishop of the* Roman Cath- 


olic Diocese of Tyana, since 1927, and the first Papal 
Nuncio to Ireland in 300 years. Onetime lawyer and news- 
paperman, he joined the Franciscan order in 1896, was or- 
dained in 1901, and entered the dinlcTrctfc service of the 
church 19'!'). t.iught at i!::* Cr.:.' olic University, 
v\ iisJ.pji*-}- . s'.C.. was associate editor of the North 
.3 "Jl— 95. 

.Te»:c.-, Jeh- (b. Bracken County, Ky., Jan. 2, 

1878— d. Barbourvolle, Ky., Feb. 17, 1948). Lawyer and 
Republican congressman from Kentucky, 1919-29, 193^ 
48. r-fe u a vacancy as Senator, -“M. 

Rockefeller, Abby Greene Aldrich I:. 'il.I., 

Oct. 26, 1874— d. New York, N.Y., -'l. . o, is . . V of 
Jolm D. Rockefeller, Jr., in whose philantropies she took an 
active part. As an art patron she was co-founder of the 
Museum of Modem Art (1929) and donated more than 
2,000 items to its collections. 

Roosevelt, Edith Kermit Carow (b. Norwich, Conn., Aug. 
6, 3^861 — d. Oyster Bay, Long Island, N.Y., Sept, 30, 
1948). Widow of the late president. Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, whom she married in 1886. To a marked degree 
she had shared her husband’s activities and interests, and 
until recently had remained active in Republican Party 
affairs. 

Rosny, J. H., the younger (pseudonym for Seraphim 
Justm Frangois Boex, b. Brussels, Belgium, 1859 — a. St. 
Brieuc, France, June 16, 1948). Novelist and charter mem- 
ber of the Goncourt Academy, of which he was president 
in 1940. He wrote more than 50 books in addition to some 
30 volumes in collaboration with his brother. 

Rossi, Rafaele Carlo (b. Pisa, Italy, Oct. 28, 1S76 — d. 
Bassano del Grappa, Italy, Sept. 17, 1948). Cardinal; 
titular archbishop of the Homan Catholic Diocese of Thes- 
salonika, since 1930; and secretary of the Consistorial 
Congregation. 

Roussy, Gustave (b. Vevey. Nov. 24, 1874 

— d. Paris, France, Sept. 30, L9-:S;. ’.'.e scientist, par- 
ticularly in the fields of neurology, endocrinology, and 
cancer. Recently relieved of his post as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and dean of its faculty of sciences following 
charges of illegal currency manipulations. 

Roxas y Acuna, Manuel (b. Capiz, Philippine Islands, 
Jan. 1, 1892 — d. Clark Field, Pampagna, Philippine Is- 
lands, Apr. 15, 1948). Lawyer, statesman, and president 
of the Republic of the Philippines since 1946. Attained the 
rank of Brigadier General during World War 11 and served 
as an aide to General McArthur. He headed several Philip- 
pine Ind^endence Missions to the United States and 
strove to orient his country towards America. 

Ruggiero, Guido de (b. Naples, Italy, Mar. 23, 1888 — d. 
Rome; Italy, Dec. 29, 1948). Philosopher, author, and 
historian whose best known work is a 16-volume history 
of philosophy. He was a professor at the University of 
Rome; vice president of the Italian Delegation to UNESCO; 
and minister of Education in the post-liberation cabinet. 
His most recent work to he published in English was 
Existentialism, Disentegration of Man’s Soul. Other works 
include: History of European Libertdism, Modem Philos- 
ophy, and Myths and Idem. 

RumaneefF, Nicholas A. (b. Moscow, Russia, 1875 — d. 
New Yorl^ N.Y., May 21, 1948). Physician and actor, one 
of the 12 ori^al owner-members of the Moscow Art 
Theater, where he made his debut in 1902. He brought 
the group to tiie United States in 1922 and 1926. 

Rupperf, George E. (b. New York, N.Y.* Mar. 18, 1875 
— d. New York, N.Y., Nov, 5, 1948). Board chairman of 
^^^R ug pert Brewery since 1945, and president from 

Ruth, George Herman (b. Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7, 1895 — 
d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1948). A leading figure in 
professional baseball, and the idol of American youngsters, 
“Babe” Ruth starred in 10 world series and set 54 major 
league records between 1914-38. He began his major 
league career with the Boston Red Sox (l9l4) and was 
bought by the N.Y. Yankees in 1920 for a reported 
$125,000. 

Ryan, Tommy (b. Redwood, N.Y., 1870— d. Granada 
Hills, Cpl^f.. Aug. 3, 1948). Boxer, former welterweight 
and uv'‘.iir champion, and a veteran of some 200 

bouts, fio lolTcd from the ring in 1907, undefeated. 

Rybalko, Pavel Semyonovich (d. U.S.S.R., Aug. 28, 
1948). Marshal in the Soviet army and commander in 
chief of the armored tank and mewanized troops, twice 
proclaimed a hero of the Soviet Union. 

Rylonds, Sir (William) Peter (b. ThelwaR, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, Oct. 23, 1868 — d. Thelwall, England, Oct. 24, 1948). 
Lawyer, manufacturer, and founder and twice president 
of the Federation of British Industries, 1919—21. He held 
directorships in many industries and was president of the 
Iron, Steel Wire Manufacturers Association (since 1900), 
and sometime president of the Iron and Steel Institute 
(1926-27). 

Salomon, Alice (b. Berlin, Germany, Apr. 19, 1872— d. 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 30, 1928). Pioneer sociologist, lec- 
turer, and author. S^he organized and directed the first 
German sdbool of social work (1899-1925), was a fre- 
quent delegate to international conferences, and received 
hij^ honors for her work in the fields of public health and 
women and children in industry. Her writings included 
works on economy, civics, and social-work problems. 
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SamaroflF, (lucy Mary) Olga Hickonloopor ( b. Snn An-* 
tonio, Tex., Ati}?. 8, 1882 — d. New York, N.Y„ May 17, 
1948). Concfvt pianist, toaobcr, Icc'tarcr, aiid uulhor. I'ol- 
lowint? lier Nrw York dobnt in 190f5, sin* t* pi- ' 's 
ami Knrope. Sho was on tbo faculty of lljc h! 

xuilc School of Music (since 192i3) and of Ihc rhilacicipina 
Cousc-vaNiry. Fomiflod ib<' Schubert Mcinnriah Iiic. 

(lu- i.:iMn.iii\s Music Course, ami «’o ioumlcd the 

l•■.■licy rund (1981). Her writings include 

T/n J.njmr.u'N U.'is'ic Zioo/c, The World of AfttJtic, 

and .111 AiiiriL'tir. iMw.viVu/ii'.s' Stortf. Oivoioc lenniualed 
her marriage to Leopold Slokuw.ki in 1911. 

Sonkey, John, 1st Viscount of Moii'lon (h. Moieton, 
England, Oct. 20, ISOO—d. London, Knjdaud, I'N'h. (5, 
1948). .Stalcsniiui, lawyer, and Lonl Chancclhir of fhc.nt 
Britain, I})29 -M.'). Soni<>liinc cliainiuiii ol the Kcdci.il 
.Strr.clun Cl.iui-iullec; lii'th Steward ol Cxioid Univcisilv; 

! (II. 1 jv.licj of Ap^ic.il; and since a nienibei of the 

I'ennau' !ii Cdui; ot Arhilralion at The Tlt^^ic.. 

Jiir. (b ! .cniu‘':ra<!, Ilussia, lOl**!-- d. Sacramento, 
('.I'lif.. Oel. !, Ii)-J8). Violinist, coin]) 0 .ser, and orchestra 
leadci, idi-lv known os hand leader who evolved the 
sliiilMe iliv'liin. Sonielinie fh\st violinist with the rhil:!- 
delphia Oichesli.i and organizer of the Suvilt Sinng Quar- 
tet, 

Saw, U (b. Burma, u.d.-> d. Bangoon, Ihinna, May 8, 
191*S1. Volilieiaii, premier of Biinna, 19*10 "'ll, hanged for 
einuplieily in the murder (July, 1947) of PriMuier U Aiig 
San and (S other eabint‘1 iiuMuhers. U Saw was a nu'inber 
of the llunue.se delegation to the London conference in 
January, 1947, at whicli h<‘ refused to sign agrcennuit for 
Co:el‘I'.'"il \*.s, n’]*. 

Sd:w.‘‘i|r.rdt, (b. ‘Wucrtlcinbcrg, (Jer- 

manc. !> », -Mlany, N.Y., Sept. 21, 1948). 

Senin III \ !!*!■. ■ '.ii In'roic luists of famous in(*n, 

inclediii ' L. i.s< > a..', ai. McArthur, etc. II<* also exc- 
cuti il .1 !-in- l.ie- go ■ I • I!.' I TriumphunU .nul iiu'itiahirt^ 
models of the Taj Mahal and the MiiiauL Hepu seated in 
several Eiiiopean and Ainerii'an unis<*unis. 

Schwollenbach, Lewis Boxtor (h. Snperioi, Wist*., S<*pt. 
20, 189*1 — cl. Washington, JJ.C., Jiiin> 10. I5)-I.S). Lawyer, 
hunker, and Socr<*lury of L.ahcr im'' !‘**l.'>. During Ins 
term as Unii<*d Stat(*s Senator, !'i "■ -o. was a nnanber 
of the S<‘nate foreign H<‘lations < . m ■■m-e a stauueli .sup- 
porter of President i\oos<w(‘ll, and a fo<* ol Huey Long, A 
lihoral Denioeral, h<‘ was a vijjorous .spoUesinan for lahor’.s 
rights. IJelween 19*0 -15 he served u.s a Kedeval iudge. 

Schwimmer, Rovika (h. Ihalapesl, Hungary, Sept. 11, 
1877— d. N<*w Yods, N.S., Aiig. 8, 1948). T'’enunM, r>aei* 
fist, and guidinc; .S|>irii ol ihi* Kord **peaoe ship’* in Woiid 
War 1. I’ollowi'ig p.nli('ipatioii in the bloodless il(nig.aiian 
rcvohilion .she hee.u.ie llunguriau minister to SwitziTland 
(1918). 

Sobrochts, Joseph Marcel Alphonse (b. WilU*bro<*ek, Bi4- 
giuin, Feb. 11, 188, -J—d. Bruges, Belgium, Mar. 28, 19*18). 
Physieiaii, uitcTnationallv known as a sc'ienli.st and pruc- 
lilioner. He vv.is president of the Royal Flemish Academy 
ol Medicine; professor at !: •■ Vie*'c.s‘ v o' Louv.ini; and 
director of the nninieinal i e*.ii-i..'* iii 

Solig, William Nicholas { ii. (.1 le.ico J.'. \1ar. M, 1804 
*— d. Los Angelos, (lalif., July LJ, Ili-IcD. I'ioueer motion 
jiietnre produc<ir who made his iii\st eoiumereiul fdin in 
1898. EstablLsUed (he Selig Picture Clompany, 1!)()9. uml 
invented many tec4inical applianc<>s, including tlu* Selig 
polyscope, llis early pietures included The J»n/f/c (1900), 
TIw C’ownt of Mont a Christo (1907), The Carden of Allahy 
and Condng of Cohimhm. 

Sorot, AndriS Pierre (h. Cregny, Vosgi's, FraiU'c, 1890 - 
d. JcriLsaUnn, Pah'stine, Sept. 17, 19481. Aimv oilieer and 
chief hVench obsener in l'.il(‘s(iiie. as.s,i.ssiiiated logelber 
with (loiint Folke Beinadotte. During World War 11 liu 
was a leader in the F'’ieneli lesislanee inovement. 

Sheppard, Samuel Edward (b. Hither (liven, Kent, F.ng- 
land. Inly 29, 1882- d. Boehesler, N.V., Sept, 29, 1948). 
Inli'i’iiatioii.illy known re.seareli .scientist in tin* Held of 
plioluehemi'ilrv, eolloitls, and jiiiotogruphy; us.soeiat<‘d vi^itb 
the Eastman Kodak floinuany, 1912-48. lie held some 90 
IJatenls, alone or ioinlly; was the author of .some 100 .scien- 
tuii; i)iiper.s and many leebnieal books. 

S'ribor, rjta Kahn ( b. .Nc'w York, N.Y,, Tan. 20, 1878— 
d. New Yoik, N.Y., Dee. 2.8, 19481. Author of the best- 
seller Paris- ’(/rider/truiim/, m whieli she related her ex- 
pi'riences in France dining W'urld W'ar II. 

^Shiiloto, Edward (1), 1872 -d. Buekhurs! Hill, K.ssex, 
England, Mar. 11, 194S). tlmigregalimml dergym.nn, poi't, 
and^ religions journalist. Editor of the London Missionary 
SocietyVs periodicals; London eorresjjondeul of the Chris-* 
Uan Country; and author oi Life and Work, The Christian 
in Wartime, Poetry and Prayer, etc. 

Sibilia, Enrico (b, Aniigui, Italy, Mat. 17, 1881 — d. 

f 4. 1048). Senior member of the College 
of Cardinals (since lO.S.'S). He had served as Fapal Nuncio 
xn various South Anu*rican coimtrit\s, in Spain, and lastly 
m Austria ( 192.8-8, •i). 

Sidgreaves, Arthur Frederick (b. England?, June, 1882 
— d. London, England, June 7, 1948). Incluslriulist, man- 
a«ing director of Ihilh^Royce, 1929-46, and a.s.soeial«*d with 
the firm .since 1920. Credited with respon.sihiIity for 
factory” for aircraft motors. 

Sidi Mohammod Al-Mounsaf, Pasha Boy (b. La Monouba, 
Mar. 4, 1881— d. Pau, Franco, Sept. I, 1948). Moslem Bey 


of Tunis, 19451-4.8, Fore<*d to .didic.ili* by the FriMich, he 
w'lw succeeded on May 15, 19't."i, h\ .Sidi Mohammed al- 
Anifin, Ins cousin, 

SilharSiTeia, Ludwik (b. Poland, !.S7.'’.:' d. Hnehostm* 
N.Y., Jan. 17. 19*181. .luilumlv mi lel.Uivily, aii^ 

a critic of Fiinslcni’s theory, for v.bnli h.* evoUed a tuslinir 
mclbocl (1921 ). lU* was the author ol The Theory of Reli> 
tioily. The Size of the Universe, Causality, etc. 

SiWors, Earl Rood (b. Jersey City. N.J., Fi'b. 22, 1891— 
d. SariLsota, Fla., Mar. 26, 1948). Kdiu'iitor, author, und 
dean ol men at Rutgers iTjiiveisitv, since 19*14, Besidcj, 
The. I'Ulitor Accepts - Utne To Wtite Short Stories That 
Matuizines liny and .Son <»/ 7'<m»o/nito, he wrote numi'rom 
books for boys, iueluding Pick Aruoid of Rarittni CoUcuC' 
Ned Beals, Freshtnant and Code of Honor. ’ 

Simone, G. F. Edgardo (h. Brindisi, Italy, Juik* 20, 1K90 
— d. Los Angeles, Dalil’., Dei*. 19. 19*18). Internationally 
known sculptor; er<‘ator of some .80 monnnuaits in 26 
(‘ountries .since inii). Also noted tor poitrait busts and for 
sc'ulptures im niotioii pictures, especially lor 77ie .Song of 
lieriuuiette, 

Simonft, Gorord J. M. (b. Bergen oti /.oom, Holland, 1677 
--cl. Franklin LaK<‘s, N.J., Mav 2.8, HM8). Duteh news- 
paper conespoiiilrol in tin* Untied State;; and eo-fmmclor 
of the Foum",ii Pies*, .Vs'soeiation. 

Sisson, L‘c!(;ar Croat (b. Alto. Wise,, Dee. 2.8, 187,8— d. 
New York, N.V., Mar. 12, 19*18). Anlitor and ioarauUst 
He had variously bi*ea t'ditor (1914 17), city editor 
( J909-1 1 ), and .■ M.o.t . . dilor ( 196.8 09), of CWuo- 

i iolitan niaga/.iiu* ....i! >1111.1 e. ■ (>ditoi' (1911-14) of Col- 
ier\s Weekly, Auihor ot n ttundred lied Pays" -A Vet- 
sonaj Chronicle of the Bnidiet ik Revolution, 

Slattery, James M. ib. CliMM.eji. HI., July 29, 1878 — d. 
Luke C<*nevn, Wise., Aug. 27, 1948). Lawyer and poli- 
tieiun; IJnih'iI States St'ii.ilor Ironi Illinois. 19.89'' 40; and 
ehuirman of the Illinois (lomnietee (.'omtnLsioii, 19.86-i89. 

Smith, Percy John Delf ( B. Fnt'land. LS.S2 d. London, 
Ktigland, Det. .80, 19*18). Noted .-lihii, p.i'ntei. and typo- 
graphical designer. His woik, »i j ie* . p!i ii m. tlu* British 
Mn.seum, The Libiaiv of ('onipiss, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, iiu'lndes; The Ihinee of Death, The Three 
Scythes, and drypoint illusii.ilioie. Im Watherinit fleiiihts. 

Smith, Sir (Charles) Aubrey (li. London, Ko< I.ind, July 
21, 186.8 d. Beverly IlilK*. Calif., Dee. 20, 19*48). Distiii- 
giilslu'd eharaet(‘r .a (m ol .'.l.ige .md •.ere<>n; liest kuovvn for 
Ills portrayals of Bntisli .ei-.toei.it* . His stage roles iii- 
eluded parts in The Nottuious His. F.hhsmith, Ilnmlct, 
The Itieju that Failed, The i'.oustnut Wife, In u sereon 
e,ir<*ei wbieb beg.m m 191.8 la* npp«*.n’t'd in such Hlms n.s 
Madame Curie, A Rill of Pivoreement, Waterloo BrUlfte, 
Reheeea, Cluntf Rrotrn. Inph Conquest, etc. 

Smith, Sydney Talbol (b. K<*iisingloii, Aieitrali.i, Apr 21, 
i8(U*—'*d, Ad(4aid<*, Austmlia, Nnveinb<*r l')iSL Yuied au- 
thority on lih'mlnn* and dram.i. piesah 'it ol the Public 
Lifirary of Adelaide, anti ot lb<* Aslel.ude Repi dory Theatre. 
Sometime chairman of tlu* ndvii.oiv (ommitti'e ol (ho Com- 
numweiiUh Liter.irv Fnml, president oi llie N.itional Gallery 
aud Mu.seiim ol Adelauh*. and lor some 20 years u m(‘m- 
ber of the Couneil ol llie univi'isity, A writer of distinc- 
tion, he was diam.i and art critic of (he Bulletin, lender 
writer for the Adeeilt.\rr. and the author of v(*rse and es.stty.s. 

Smithy, Horace Gilbert, Jr. (h. Nttrfolk, Va., July 19, 
1914" "(I. ClIiarI<*ston, S.C., Oct. 28, 19*1,8) . Noted siirgoon 
aiul assistuat professor of surgery at the South Carolina 
S(;\U* Medical Colleg.e since 1940. He performed the first 
successful opcaijou oil the heart valve aud helped perfect 
the o]>einlive teeliiurpie. 

Sohlman, Ragnar (h. .Sloekhohu, .Sweden, F<‘h. 26, 1870 
— d. Stockholm, Sweden, July 9. 19*18). Cheode.d engineer, 
inventor, und director of the Royal Jhaml ol Tmde, 3929- 
86. A lifo-loug frii*nd and us.sistnnl oi Allied Nohel, .some- 
time dir(*etor of the Nohel Bofors Powder Company (1898- 
1919), and the exeeuior ol Nobel's will. He was chairman 
of the hoard, Noh(4 Fouiulatiou, 1929 •!(>. 

SarralU, John Honry (I>. I’ine Blulf, .AiK., Mar. .81, 1896 
— d. New York, N.Y., Feh. 2.8, 19*18). Fx(*entive editor of 
the .Seripps-3 Toward newspapers, sinei^ 1980; prt‘.sident 
and j»ul)h.sht‘r ol The Memphis Commercial Append, .since 
1936. 

Soyoshima, Michimasa, Count (b. Japan, Octoh(*r, 1871 
— d. Tokyo, Jaxian, Get. L8, 1948), Industrialist, .stnte.sraan, 
and sometime cbamb(*rlniu to the. F.mpeior ol Japan. He 
was a member of the international Glympie Committee in 
19.84, a director in several companies’, and a member of 
the Umise of Fc(*r.s. 

Spoakt, Oley (b. Canal Winebesli-r, Ohio, June 28, 
1876--d. Nexv York, N.Y., Auj*. 27, I94.S). (Joueert bari- 
tone and song conipaser. The most pojmlar of life more 
than one hundred compositions w<*re; Sylvia, On the Road 
to Mandalay, To You, Wlwn the Hoys Conic Home, and 
Morning, 

Spialmann, Marion Harry Aldxandor (1>. London, Eng- 
land, Miw 22, 1858 — d. Folkestone, Fnglmid, Oct. 8, 
1948), Writer, art critic, and a heading .Sbak<‘spearean 
.scholar. Besuh's coiilributing articles to leading newspa- 
pers and p(‘nodieal.s he was .sometinn* editoi ol the ihV/gff- 
sitic of All, editor of the art .section of the KnoyGlopiBdia 
Bfitannica (lOth Edition), aud purl editor of the Ncu) 
Art hibrary. Among his works on art aud avtists^were; 
History of Punch, Millais and his Works, John Ruskin, 
British Portrait Painting, and The PortraitJi of Shakesveoro. 
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Squier, J(ohn) Bentley (b. New York, N.Y., Nov. 6, 1878 
— d. New York, N.Y., Mar. 1, 1948). Eminent urologicfll 
surgeon of world renown. Co-founder of the College of 
Surgeons, and its president, 1932-83; professor of urology 
at Columbia University since 1917, and the N.Y. Post 
Graduate Medic^ School, 1909-24. 

Stallybrass, William Teuton Swan (b. England, Nov. 22, 
1883— d. Iver, Bucks., England, Oct. 28, 1948). Educator, 
lawyer, vice chancellor of Oxford University; principal or 
Brasenose College since 1936, and vice president, 1914- 
36. He was also honorary master of the Bench of Inner 
Temple, and the author of books and papers on juris- 

? rudence. Other writings include The Pocket Emerson^ 
tos and Cons, The Society of rrlitoiship of the 

Oxford Magazine (1914—19) ii’sd i '5)40-46). 

Stander, Henricus Johannes (h. C'.i o-c. South Africa, 
June 21. 1894— d. Scarsdale, Mr.;- 2, 1948). Pro- 

fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at Cornell University 
since 1929, and director of all teaching and clinical activi- 
ties at New York Hospital-Comell Medical Center since 
1932. Author of Flotation Process, Williams Obstetrics, and 
A Textbook of Obstetrics, 

Stearns, Joyce Clennam (b. Meadville, Mo., June 23, 
1893 — d. St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1948). Physicist, active 
in atomic reseuch, and since 1945, dean of faculties, 
Washington University. On the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, 1942-45; and variously professor, head of de- 
partment, and director of High Altitude Cosmic Ray Lab- 
oratory, University of Denver, 1930-42. 

Stebbins, Rowland (b. New York, N.Y., 1882 — d. New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 12, 1948). Stockbroker, theatrical pro- 
ducer, and Pulitzer Prize winner for his production of 
Green Pastures (1930). Other plays which he produced 
included The Patriots, Lost Horizon, White Horse Inn, and 
Springtime for Henry. 

Stephenson, Marjory (b. England, Jan. 24, 1885 — d. 
Cambridge, England, Dec. 12, 1948). Bacteriologist, and 
a pioneer in chemical microbiology. Fellow of the Royal 
Society (1945), on the scientific staff of the Bntish Med- 
ical Research Council, and on faculty of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Sternroyd, Vincent (b. Higligate, England, Oct. 8, 1857 
— d. London, England, Nov. 3, 1948). Veteran character 
actor; made liis London debut in 1879, and his last stage 
appearance in Henry V, in 1938. First New York appear- 
ance in One of Our Girls (1885). His last of many trips 
to the United States was made in 1923. He played with 
most of the great actors of the English stage in a wide 
repertoire including Shakespeare, Rostand, Ibsen, and 
Shaw. 

Stimson, Julio Catherine (^b. Worcester, Mass., May 26, 
1881 — d. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Sept, 30, 1948). Colonel, 
AUS (retired), and superintendent of the Anny Nurse 
Corps, 1919-37. She was chief of the American Red Cross 
in France, 1918; director of the nursing service of the 
AEF, 1918-19; president of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, 1938-44; and chairman of the Nursing Council on 
National Defense, 1940—42. Returned to active duty, 1943— 
44, she was assigned to the recruiting of nurses. 

Stirling, W. Edward (b. Birmingham, England, May 26, 
1891 — d. Jan. 12, 1948). Actor-manager and author; Mr- 
formed in 37 countries. Made London debut in AnnalKa- 
renina (1914); directed The English Flayers (1P22-40); 
did broadcasting for BBC (1941-44); was general man- 
ager of ENSA Allied Entertainment in Paris (1944-45); 
attached to Radiodiffusion Frangaise (1946). Appeared in 
New York (1939) in This Brave New World. Author of 
Captain Swing (with Frances Brett Young), Crepe de 
Chine, The New Will, and Something To Declare. 

Stirling, Yates, Jr. (b. Vallejo, Calif., Apr. 30, 1872 — 
d. Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27, 1948 ) . Rear Admiral, USN (re- 
tired), and former commandant of the Third Naval District, 
New York. Nicknamed “stormy petrel” for his many contro- 
versial articles on military, naval, and international affairs. 

Stoddard, Louis E. (b. New Haven, Conn., 1870 — d. Los 
Angeles, C!alif., Mar. 9, 1948). Sportsman, regarded as 
one of the world's foremost polo players. He served as 
chairman of the Board of Governors, U.S. Polo Association, 
1922-36. 

Stokowski, Olga Samaroff. See Samaroff, Olga. 

Strauss, Joseph (b. Mount Morris, N.Y., Nov. 16, 1861 
— d. Bethesda, Md., Dec. 30, 1948). Admiral USN (retired 
1925) and commander of the Asiatic Fleet, 1920-21. One 
of the Navy's foremost ordnance experts, he was named 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance in 1913. During 
World War I he commanded the mine force of the At- 
lantic Fleet. 

Streeter, George Linius (b. Johnstown, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1873 
— d. Gloversvaie. N.Y., July 27, 1948). Noted embryologist 
and director of the department of biology, Carnegie Insti^- 
tion, 1918-40. Sometime faculty member of Johns Hopkins 
University and of the University of Michigan. 

Strom, Fredrik Otto (b. Simlangsdalen, Sweden, 1880; — 
d. Hultafors, Sweden, Nov. 23, 1948). Autlior, jpumahst, 
and politician. A radical and a Socialist, he edited the 
powerful newspaper Social-Demokraten, 1904—05 and 
1930-39. Served as Town Councillor 1912-42 (Chairman 
1938-42), He was a member of Gustaf Adolfs Akademi; 
chairman, Swedish Author's Society: head of the heater 
society Skadebanen. His written works include The People 


in Sindangsdrden, The Rebels, The Swedes in their Proverbs, 
History of Russia, etc. 

Strong, George Templeton (b. New Y’ork, N.Y., May 26, 
1856 — d. Geneva, Switzerland, June 27, 1948). Composer 
and to American attention w’hen Tosca- 
nini r^ie Nacht with the NBC Symphony, in 

1939. 'jLiie same urLiiestra gave his Paraphrase on a Chorale 
by Hassler in 1948. Other works include three symphonies, 
sonatas, tone poems, etc. 

Strong, Richard Peorson (b. Fortress Monroe, Va., Mar. 
18, 1872—^. Boston, Mass., July 4, 1948). Internationally 
known authori^ on tropical diseases and epidemics; pro- 
fessor of tropical medicine at Harvard Medical School, 
1913-25, and at the University of the Philippines, 1907— 
13. Author of DicghO:^ij, Preccntlcu and Treatment of 
Tropical Diseases. 

Strunsky, Simeon (b. Vitebsk, Russia, July 23, 1879 — d. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Feb. 5, 1948). Author, editorial 
writer, associated with The New York Times since 1924, 
Previously wdth the New York F.cening Post ( 1906—24 ) and 
departmental editor of the Ne-ii Ir.rt r:.u'.fmcl Encyclopedia 
(1900—06). He wrote The Patient Observer, Post-Im- 
pressions, The Living Tradition, No Mean City, etc. 

Subbarow, Yellooragrcda (b. Madras, India, July 1, 1896 
— d. Pearl River, N.Y., Aug. 10, 1948). Phy-sioloirist and 
director of research at the Lederle Laborator es, since 1040. 
He was a fellow at Harvard, 1925-30, and on the faculty, 
1930-40. Noted for his drug researches. 

Sullivon, Don J. (b. Boston, Mass., 1876 — d. Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 16, 1948). Composer of popular songs, scores, 
and lyrics for musicals. Hit songs included You’re as Wel- 
come as the Flowers in May, Sweet Girl of My Dreams, and 
Stealing. 

Suzuki, Kentaro, Baron (b. Osaka-fu, Japan, Dec. 24, 
1867— d. (jhdb^ Japan, Apr. 17, 1948). Admiral, states- 
man, and premier of Japan in 1945. Sometime director of 
the Naval Academy; supreme vrar councillor; president of 
the Privy Council, 1944—45; and Grand Chamberlain, 
1930-36. Se\ira! attoiiipts were made on his life for his 
opposition lo World Mar 11. 

Swebelius, Corl Gustave (b. Sweden, 1879 — d. New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 18, 1948). Firearms inventor, vice 
president of High Star.i^p.rd Corporation, and 

sometime director of .■ *5. ■■ the Marlin plant, 

where he developed the Marlin aircraft gun. 

Swift, Josiah Otis (b. Fanu oriion. Me., Mar. 1, 1871 — d. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.!'.. May 14. 1948). Nature editor 
of The New York WorV-TcVc-vr-n 1931, and of The 
New York Momir.'i Wur'd. His daily column 

“News Outside th*- .^siM.-ed since 1923, the 

year in which he founded tlie Yosian Brotherhood. 

Szarvosy, Frederick Alexander (d. London, England, July 
3, 1948). Leading financier and industrialist; chairman of 
Ae Amigamated Anthracite Collieries and of the British 
Anthracite Sales Ltd. He was chief backer of the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate and active in Gaumont Ltd. 

Taggard, Genevieve (b. Waitsburcr. Wash., Nov. 28, 
1894 — d. New York, N.Y., Nov. S, 194S). Noted poet, 
educator, and distinguished biographer of Emily Dickinson. 
Variously taught at Sarah Lawrence College (1935—46), 
Bennington (1932-B5), and Mount Holyoke (1929-31). 
She was a founder and editor of the poetry jo'-.-np.! Mf'c<furc 
(1930-26), a contributor to the Masses, ci v 
of several volumes of poetry. The first volume of her po- 
etry, For Eager Lovers (1922), was in the lyrical mood; 
later volumes were metaphysical, and lastly, radical. Among 
these were Not Mine to Finish, Long View, Falcon, Origin 
Hawaii, and Collected Poems, 1918-38. The words for 
Prologue by W. Schmnan and for the Lark by Copland 
were also written by her. 

Takach, Basil (b. Czechoslovakia, Oct. 27, 1879 — d. Pitts- 
bTirgh, Pa., May 13, 1948). Roman Catholic prelate, or- 
dained 1902, and consecrated Bishop of the Pittsburgh 
Greek Rite Diocese, 1924. 

Talbot, Marion (b. Thun, Switzerland, July 31, 1858 — 
d. (Chicago, Dl., Oct. 20, 1948). Educator, pioneer in co- 
education in colleges, and the University of Chicago’s first 
Dean of Women, 1892-1925. Sometime president of Con- 
stantinople Woman's College; a founder of the American 
Association of University Women; charter feUow of the 
American Public Health Association. 

Tarbell, Martha (b. 1862— d. East Orange, N.J., Oct. 26, 
1948). Author of religious books, Bible guides, and lan- 
guage textbooks. Her best known work is Teacher’s Guide 
to the International Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching, 
which has appeared annually since 1906. 

Tarkhanov, Mikhail (b. Moscow, Russia, 18 — ? — d. Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R., Aug. 18, 1948). Lfj'<-’i'^ pi-aracter actor, 
and one of the oldest members of Art Theater, 

where he made his debut in 1922. A Stalin Prize winner 
and a People's Artist, he was on the faculty of the State 
Institute of Theater Art. His family name was Moskvin. 

Tauber, Richord (b. Linz, Austria, May 16, 1892 — d. 
London, England, Jan. 8, 1948). Internationmly known 
operatic tenor, composer, conductor, and actor. He various- 
ly sang with the Dresden, Vieima, and Berlin State operas. 
Concerted tiiroughout Europe, America, and Australia, and 
conducted orchestras all over the world. Appeared in sev- 
eral Lehar operettas: also in many films. Composer of Der 
Singende Traum and Old Chelsea. 
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Taussi 9 , Charles William (b. New York, NX, Au|?. 9, 
1890 — d. Buy Shoro, TiOuk TKlamU NX, Muv 10, IfMS). 
Chairmmi and president of the American Molassos Com- 
pany; close liieiwl of llio lalo Frunkliu P. Kof'sevelt, aticl 
one of six original “brain trusters.’* lie •.e»\‘iMl as mlvisei 
to the Utiited Slates delegations to llu* W'oild Isc-onoinie 
ConfiTOnco, 1900, and to Hie UN Charter Conleienee. 
1945, Sometime member of the* Coimnitle on l)ep<*iu1enl 
Areas, tJ.S. D<‘parlinent of Stale, and ire<ineiil representa- 
tive of the PteskhMit in r'*-hbe:m ii-atl*“*‘i; was ehairnum 
of the Am'lo-AniiMieaii t ..i 1.: ■ .in i ■'■imiission, 1942; 
chairman of the United s s. s'lanbhean Com- 
mission, 1940; ami speeia! .u'.\ !<• ihi- ^eeretary of State, 

1947, Ho was the author .i. ''m i', e* Hum, llomanrr 

and Rchcllivn; Ammcan htrfu'n; and many muKa/.iiw* 
articles. 

Thcbaulf, Goorgos (h. I'Vance-- d. St. CiUaul, I' ranee, i)<*e. 
19, 194SV aviator, and eonirminder of the Lafa- 

5'ollo '■ '■ I :i the lim<‘ of its loMnalion until its ah- 

sorpti i-i ' !'ii- (1917). Seiveil .is; militai'y at- 

tache m Vvasluiitdon, 1920 ‘10. Axithor of Cidouvl The- 
hiiufti thr Story of tho Lafayrlf*' Kxcntirillr. 

Thoma, Rittor Wilholm von fh. Ceiniaiiv, 1891- -d. 
Slarenberff, Clermany, Apr. 00, 1948 ). Aim\ I'.eneral, fh’Id 
eoniinuudor of the Afrika Kor^is, 1940- 12; taken prisoner 
near Alainein. Ue(*mpii*/.etl as u lank e\pi’il. In' ted the 
tank forces in the S'panish c‘ivil wjir. 

Thompson, Alexander Mattock ( b. iCavIsmlte, Ck'rniuny, 
Mar. 9, 1801 d. [.oiulrin, Km'land. Mar. 25, 1948). 
Drama erih’e, journalist, ami eo4ouinler of the riuhoritt' 
weekly T/ic CJtirion ( 1891 ). Author ol I'^annlr's Mixhirr, 
Danufe*s (iftidr fo /Vir/.v, //ere / Ur ( aiiloluoe.i.ijiliv) . umi 
co-anlhor of lihrellos lot 77/e Arraditni'i, Thr Ihiirt/nutUls. 
Torn. Jonrx, i-le.. 

Thompson, Sir d'Arcy Wontworth (h. Calway. hlire. 1899 
- <1. 19 18). Creek scholar, hioln}.rlsl, and iuol«‘ssoi o( 
naliiial history al St. Andr<‘\vs UnKer.silv siin*e 1884. Ills 
llclIiMtic .stmiu's iiK’Inde Cilo\st:ni oi Creel ttirds, (>u 
Ciroioth and f*'nntu (ihmartf of (iruk eli‘. 

Tierkol, David Boor (It. Moliv, liussia. I9()() -d. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 28, 1948). Ih'hrew .si'holar, author, and 
soiin'time editor of the VhUadrt\iimi Jrwixh /hin. Ih* w.is a 
huuluut Zionist and had hemi priMilmit of the Plnhuh ijihi.i 
Zionist OrKaiuV.aliou and of lla* flelnew l.ilei.in S’oeiely. 
Author of Sf>n/;.v of Dmdd and Thr lurruth- Shiyr. 

Tinkor, Joseph (Joo) Bort (h. 18.80 d. Oil.mdo, Klu., 
July 37, 1948). Baseball player; Clue, mo Culis .hortstop 
(1903-«l2) iu tin' famoiw Tink<*r.s-lo-Kvt'rs-to-Chaiiee iu- 
Achl, 

Toio, Hideki (b. Tokyo, Japan, Dee, 80, 1884 d. 'Pokyo, 
J'upan, Deo. 28. 1948). Army odii'iir and politieun, huu,t^\l 
ns war crnuiiuil lOK<'ther with (5 oilier Japam-se w.ir lonls. 
Death si'iitence wa,s iiroiumne<'<l liv the lutein, ilioii.il Mili- 
tary Trilmnal of th(' p’ar I'lasl, on Nov. 12, 1948. 'Poio, .i 
lieutenant i?t'ueral, was ohii'f of staif of tin* Kwantiiiiv. 
Army, 1987 88; Vico Minister of War, 1988 .'19; and Min- 
ister of War and Prime MinisU't in 1941. 

Tolmon, Richard Chaco (h. West Newton, Mass,, Mar. 4, 
18Rl--d, Pasadena, Calif., ,S(*pt. 5, 1948). Alomie seieiitist 
and one of the wor-ld's foremost in.iiln-in.itieal jdiy.sicisl'N. 
Profe.s.sor since 1922, and dean ol the Ci.nhi.ite School 
.Sima* 198.5, California Inslitiitu of 'rerhimloi’v. l>nTiin<; 
World War 11 he worked on the Manhattan Proi<*ct and on 
Hu* UN Atomic Mnerji'y Comniiv.ion. .^n(hor of Thr Throry 
of tlw llrJativity of Motion; lirlatirittr, Thrrinndunamiox and 
Coxnuriotnj; The Pnnrii)lr\ of .S7ff//.stie«/ Mrrhtniirx, ete. 

Traedair Nils (b. .Sumnhil. Noiwav, Nov. 29, 1879 d. 
Oslo, Nonvuy, Oeloher, 19-18). I'',e<'lesi;e:ln' ainl pohlieiaii. 
A memhor of rurliamenl. 19:14 .'19, .nnl sinei* 19 IB; min- 
ister of Church and Pnlilie liistriielion, 19:11 :1:1; and chair- 
man of the Aj'trarian Party. 

Brycoson (b. Merthyr Tydfil, South Wah'.s, May 
SO, I.S70- d. Woodside, L,I„ Feb. 4, 1948), Cointmsor, 
pianist, ednentor, and i‘<hlor for tlu* Boston Music Company 
and the Willis Mu.sie Company. fUs compositiinw inclndi* 
two cantalus, two or)ora.s, ,ni<l more than 200 sooKS, 

Tresidder, Donald Borirand (h. 'Pipton, 1ml., Apr. 7, 
1894— fl. Now York, Tsl.Y., Jan. 28, 1948). Phy.sieiari, edu- 
cator, and president of Stanford tJnivev.silv, C.iliiornin, 
since 1948. 

TunnadifFo, Thomas (b. Ascot, Victoria, Australia, July 
18, 1899 d. Victoria, Australia, l-Vb. 2, 1948). Politician, 
lonrnalisl, and author. He varitin.s1y sorvocl as .Speaker of 
tho Victoria Lemshilivi* A.s.se.mhly ( 1 ) ; minister of 

(1927--28); leader of the State I.ahour !*arty 


1944 he diri'ett'd the BKC 'IVIeveiion Curpi nation. IlAflMitiu 
completed first full len*‘,t)i liitn, Thr Witulmr. 

Vombory, Rustem i h. Biul.vm .f. Hungary, bVb, 29 Iftw 
--d. Queens, Neu Y.nk, O.t. .M. 1948). I.uwyer, iutSi: 
diplomat, .iml I!n.i.'..iii.in minister to the Unitod StatS! 
1947- 48. .Sdiiu'time pi.ilessor nt eriniutal liiw at the wnC 
varsity of lhulajH'f.i and vice i*huiimun ot the Bouraeoi 
Uadieal Pariv. He lectured at the Nr'w .School of Sochi 
Ih'seareh. 1999 '4h anti I'dited tiarr t 1941-49), organ of 
the American Kedeiation ot Dt nitx'ialie Ilmienri ima ^ Y 
irec}m‘nl eoutrilMilm* to Kuiop<*;ni newspapers ami mMa- 
‘/ines, ami the author ol Mmriarj' in Criminal Jmwi hoDi 
W«r /o Vrtu'c: linttfUtty, To Hr or Not To /te. 

Van dor Bijl, Hondrik Johonne« (li, Pietoria, South Africii 

Nov. 28, 1887 d. Ii.h...... ' S.M.th Afrira, ni™ 

1948). Physicist and ■■ .:id.i !'• .!i.« iiileinalionully 

leeo'Oii.M'd lor diseoM : k ' uIimIi li.I i.i dr\ l■lopnl«'nt of 
iiidio U'lephen,. Beseaieliei with the Aineiie.iii Telephone 



Bonnlime editor of Stvad\*t l\ovirw ( 192.5- • 
27)i Puhlic Service iournal (1921-24); ami author of 
Socialism: Its Aim mid Oh /ret; Woman Suffrafie; Problem 
of PovGHy; The Fallacy of Price Fixing. 
e Bunnu, Feb. 1. 1895— d. Kanffoon. Burma, 

Sept. 19, 1948). I^iwyer, .statesman, and .soldier. A cubinc't 
member sitice 1947, he resijnwd us finunei' uiinister to be- 
come inspector jgenoral of the Bnran-se Anxiliniy Forc-e. He 
was a British civil servant in Burma and India, 1921. 
and advisor in India in 1949. Soim-time liigh conmilssioncr 
in, and ambassador dcsigne to Creal Briiaiii. he wiw killed 
The Btmnoso Jieview^ was founclml and 

edited by him. 

Ullman, Frederic, Jr. (b. Buffalo, N.Y., Apr. 10, 1908—. 
d. Beverly Hills, Calif., Deo. 26, 1948). Motion picture 
producer and president of RKO-Bath^/ 1942^7.^ Stoce 


ariil .Sti'el Indn.strial Corpmation (tthVi'. < luiirimm and 
niunauhig diieetor oi tin' Aitii .m Mi't.it'. ( 'mrioi at ion since 
19:17, ('liainn.in ol Ihi' Indnstn.d 1 )• v i iniimriii ( huporation. 
1940 4.1; dheetor jt'f'iienil ot \ PU;; t(;), 

Voge, Richard Georcpi (b. ( .Im .p'li. III. M.iv 4. 190>jt— 
d. port Chester. N.Y., Nov. 17. P.H‘»t lie.ii Ailnnrul, USN 
(retired), and .i spenali'.t in stihmarme warlare. (Jradimtod 
Iroin Annapolis in IDil.", .seivcd as otMualum'. olllcer of 8ul>- 
inarine llei»ls in Hie Pm-iile dnrlnrt World War II, and won 
iiiaiiy naval awards tor hetoism. 

Voglid, Louis, Murquie do ( h. 189,S d. Pan's. I’lmicp, 
Mar. 2, l!)48). CImntuait oi (lie Sue/. ( I.umI Couipiiny 
sinei' 1927, jircsiih'iit ot thr* Kieneh u",i'iriiltuiiil .society, 
atul a director in the Bank lot Inlet national .Settlements. 

Vollmoellor, Korl G. (b, ( h‘iiii.tii\ . M.u 7, i.S78 d. llob 
lywood, Calil., Oi't. l8, PtlH* PI i\\<i>edit. iiovidisl, and 
.screen writer; author of tin* l.imon*. pl.iv. Thr Miracle^ 
which .stuired his (ormer wite, M.iria thumi, ()lhor plsys 
iiiehide Parly (iardrnw Giulia, Thr Grrmau iUmnh Anti- 
ftonr, and Wirland, 

Wachiman, Zvi H. (b. Mrslim.iv Uayarten, .Pulo.stino, 
199 1 <1. .\I«n»tic..il, (‘.m.iit.i. Sept. 18, 1948). Author, 

ioutiiali}.t, and eom • jiinuh nt im sevr'i’ul li'wi.sh newspapers. 
Memher of tlu* e\r< ncur IkmiiI oi the Federiitiou of Polish 
Jews and viir ehuirman ol PahMiiie Pionec'ts Fomidatio&. 
A linj'uist and author ot books in si'vet.d I.itii'nui'es. 

Wallaco, Goorqo Borcloy (In Detroit. Mieh , Sept. BI, 
1874 d. New S'orU, N.Y,, Jan, 1.5, 1948), IMivsa-laii, cdii- 
eator, aiul re.searelier noted for his work on the hiological 
etl'iets ot stimulants and anuesiht".ia. Ih’oh'h.sor eitu'ritu» eu 
the faenlty of N<*w Yoik Univen.lu (lolh-i'.e of Medim'ne, 
1992-49, am! foutuh'r oi the •.ehnoP*. Depaitmeut ot 
Phmin.ienloev. 

Weillcice, Noilio ( h, (Ha.sj.'^ow, Sc'otlaud, Mar, 18, 1870— 
fi. l.iiiidou, Kiu'I.ind, Nov. 24, 1948). Nliisie-lmll coinodl- 
eam* amt om* ot tJri'ut Britaiu'.s hf.i 4oved iiouiiers. Bo- 
}^;iiinin>.{ her ear<*er at the aBc* of 12 .is .i clod' hopper, she 
made her last appearunee in u Uov.d \'.iiu'ty Prof.'i.'iiii this 
fall. 

Wallonborg, Erint (h. Ih'ilin, Cerni.mv. 1879?- d, Now 
York, N.Y., Anj?, 21, 1948). Jiuomdisi, forrign correspond- 
ent, and editor of the Ulkstem inddishinf' hon.so, Berlin, 
I9(i9“8.‘h Sonieliine e/lltor in ehiet of /t. Z. Am MiiUift, 
Vossiftrhr Zekmi/t, and Traipo: Amerii'au corresimndent 
for Ulksiein p;ipers, PJ()4, l‘):ll; and author of the Wflll- 
kiiowu Innjiuaj';!* le,viFnitik m-m'i's loot) Words, 

Wasson, Thomas Campbell (b. Crt'af Falls, Mont., Feb. 8, 
1899" d. Jerusalem, Puh'stine, Mav 28, 1948). tTniled 
Stall's i'(»nsnl j'eiifial in leru.salem, fniiucilv first sucretary 
at the .Aiiiei ieaii Finh.'issv, Paris, atul iinm I!)'I2 49, in tho 
Depurlinent of Slate, Ho dii'd from woumb leenved from 
a 8uiper*.s hulh'f. 

Watson, Charles Roger (b. Claim, July 17, 1873 — 

d, Philadelphia, Pa., Jau. 11, 1948). l‘l<•^l>vh•rian clergy- 
man, missi>>'..ii' , /!'■!. m! II, .iiithority <in the Aiah world and 
Mo.slem re!*: .'ri. ! iiiii.d"i 11914 ) ,nul piesideiit of the 
Ameriean 1 ■. :m-i'. i-. .n Ke.vpt, 1922 4.5. 

Watson, Ernost Milton (b. WarWiek, B.I., 1884— d. Buf- 
falo, N,Y'„ Di'c. 5, 1948). Notiul nmhu’.i.st, consultant at 
Hcveral hospitals, and the uuihoi ol mote than 100 papers 
on urology, some of which gained him international recog- 
nition. 

Watson, Jamos Ell (h. Wiiiehester, Ind., Nov, 2, 1863— 
d. Wa.shington, D.C., July 29, 1948). I^awyer, politician, 
and Uepuhliean majority leader, in Hu* Senate, 1929-33. 
Ho served as eonirressman, 1895-97, 1899-1900; and as a 
senator from 1919 8:1, 

Watt, Homor Andrew (b. Wilk/‘s-B:irre, Pa,, Sept. U, 
l884--d, New York, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1948). Scholar, edu- 
cator, luwl of tho English dcnurtnu'nt at New York Uni- 
versity since 1938, and a fucultv memlu-r siiu'i' 1916. The 
author of many college te\ihci(>ks in l';ui'Ii.sh Jiteraluro and 
co-author of Lcftends of Paul Hunyan, iMmhrrjark. 

Wcocman, Percy (b. Australia, 1881 - il. New York, NX, 
Jan. 12, 1948). Author, radio eomnn'iilator, and associate 
editor of CosiaoyoUtan maga/.ine sinct' 1985. Bfftween 
l925-3() h<‘ eilited the Pictorial jRei>i«io, Written works In- 
clude Xhc lilaek Napoleon and What Price Mallorca, 




queen of the NETHERiAMnc c . >-'etherlandfi Information Burea 




THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, intMJling In an Intomotional Assoinbly al Amstnrdam, Holland, attempted o 
great stop toward the roonion of Protestant and Orthodox church bodies. The Council issued a report in 1948 on 
"The Church and the Disorder of Society,” which anolyzed and condemned communism and laissez-falro capitalism. 







G MAPMAKERS aid replanning of Great Britain. From its headquarters at Chessington, Surrey, Great Britain’s 
ance Survey Office is carrying out a new and complete survey of the country. (Top); The Zeiss Stereoplanigraph 
one of the Ordnance Survey Office’s most elaborate plotting machines. The operator sees a stereoscopic 
i and plots the map by remote control on the table at the right. (Below): A transparency, scale 50 inches to a 
used in preparing maps for town planners. It is of London’s Buckingham Palace and St. James's Palace areas. 
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Baltoore, Md., July 7, 
1888— d. New York, N.Y«, Apr. 4, 1948). Sduc&tor. autrioT* 
professor of English at Columbia University since 1947* 
and a faculty member since 1916. An authority on HemsuJ 
MeMle, he e^ted the Constable edition of MelvillS 
works and &e Colophon edition of Journal Up the Straits. 
He was the author of fferman MelrMe, Marin Jr and My^l 

Weaver, Zebulon (b. Weaverville, N.C., May 12, 1872 

Corporation lawyer, poli- 
19 17^^29? 1^1^“^*^*^ congressman &om North Carohna* 

« Alexander Wilbourne (b. Richmond, Va Anr, 

if “e®*" OttemUe, Mo., Jan. 1, 1948). Diplomat; 

*? Argentina. 1933-39; to Spain, 
1939—42; and special ambassador to Turkey, 1946. He 
TQ?e;® .fan, American conferences in 1933 and 

lySo.^With his wife, founder of the Virginia Museum of 

Wedd^’burn, Joseph Henry Maclagcm (b. Forfar, Scot- 
1882-^. Princeton, N.J., October, 1948). 
Mathematician and professor at Princeton University, 1928- 
V?* cn^c^itns), where he had taught since 1909. 

Npted for his work in the field of algebra, he was a fellow 
of the Royal Societj^ and of the A.A.A.S., as well as mem- 
ber of many scientific societies. Between 1911-45. he was 
assomated with the Annals of Mathematics. 

Weidenreieh, Fremx (b. Edenkoben. Germany. 1873— d. 
New York, ^•^•»,Jnly 11, 1948). Physical antiiropologist, 
®£ 1 ®?^ author; research associate, American Museum 

of h^tural History, since 1941. Sometime professor at vari- 
0 ^ German universities; visiting professor at the University 
of Chicago, and the Peiping Union Medical College. Best 
known for his studies of the Peking man and fossil man 
generally Author of Apes, Giants and Man. 

" J}-(b. Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 6, 1891 — d. 

General, 

AUS (retired), and assistwt to the Judge Advocate General 
Member of military tribunal before 
wmeh 8 Nazi saboteurs caught in this country were tried. 

(b. Liverpool, England, Mar. 
24, 1878 — d. London, England, Oct. 24, 1948). Proto- 
zoologist, au&ority on toopical medicine, and director in 
chief of the Wellcome Research Institute, 1924-44. From 
me mass of Jus scientific writings the outstanding contri- 
butipn to medical literature was the standard Protozoohgu. 

Weith, Albeitiiis Johannes (b. Malmesbury, Cape Prov- 
.1^88— d. George, Cape Province, Mar. 4, 
1948). Politician and a leader in the South African Na- 
tionalist Party. Administrator of Southwest Africa, 1926- 
33; member of the Union Assembly, 1920-26; sometime 
minister of finance. 

•*^?*®* Edward (b. Washington, D.C., May 16, 
^®w Rochelle, N.Y., May IS, 1948). Lawyer; 
chief executive. Boy Scouts of America, 1911-43; and 
fditor of Boys Life, 1922-43. His many activities on be- 
half of children included organization of the Child Rescue 
League. 

Milton H. (b. El Rancho, Tex., June 80, 1888— d. 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 28, 1948). Lawyer, politician, and 
Democratic congressman from Texas since 1933. He was 
a member of the House Ways and Means Committee and 
took an interest in tariff and tax legislation. 

Wetjen, Albert Richard (b, London, England, Aug. 20, 
1900 — d. San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 8, 1948). Author of 
adveiiture and sea stories, awarded me O. Henry prize 
(1926), for his Command. Other writings include Captains 
Ml, Fiddlers Green, In the Wake of the Shark, etc. Co- 
founder of the Outlander, and contributor to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

White, Harry Dexter (b. Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 1892 — 
d. Fitzwilliam, N.H., Aug. 16, 1948). Economist and out- 
standing authority on monetary questions. Sometime assist- 
^t secretary of the Treasury; he entered government serv- 
ice in 1934 and resigned in 1947, as director for the United 
States on the International Monetary Fund. He was a 
recent key witness before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

White, Newman Ivey (b. Statesville, N.C., Feb. 3, 1892 
— -d. Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 5, 1948). Scholar, author, 
educator, and chairman of the department of English at 
Duke University, where he had taught since 1919. Re- 
garded as an eminent authority on Shelley and the ro- 
mantic movement, he published The Best of Shelley, Por- 
trait of SheUey, and a two-volume Shelley. He was presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Folklore Society; editor of the 
foimcozning Frank C. Brown collection of North Carolina 
folklore; advisory editor of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion on all matters pertaining to Shelley scholarship. An 


Dame May (b. Liverpool, England, June 19, 
1865 — d. Hollywood, Calif., May 29, 194^. Distinguished 
character actress of the English and American stage. She 
^ade her London debut in 1882, New York debut in 
1895, and screen debut in 1937. One of her greatest tri- 
^phs was in Night Must Fall (stage and screen). Recent 
mms in which she appeared were; Green Dolphin Street, 
If Winter Comes, and The Sign of the Ram, In private life 
she was Mrs. Ben Webster. 

Warren (b. Aitkin, Minn., 1895— d. Encino, 
Calif., Sept. 24, 1948). Screen actor whose real name was 
W^en William Krech. ha a movie career which began in 
1932 he became noted for hi® p’jrtrc.y'.'' af sleuths and was 
* ®atured m some 60 films, i C'li. hi" Mouthpiece, The 
Arizona, and the Lone ^olf series. 

Willson, Russell (b. Fredonia, N.Y„ Dec. 27, 1883 — d. 
Bethesda, Md., July 6, 1948). Vice Admiral, USN, re- 
TOd; deputy commander in chief of the fleet 1942-43. 
^ inventor and expert in the field of secret commimica- 
tipn, he served on the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff during World War H, 

Wilson, Lewis R. (b. El.vood Ci:>, Pa., 1900 — d. Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 23, 1945). Biist-ha;: star and holder of 
tne National League home-run record, who as Hack Wilson 
hit 56 home runs in 1930. Began baseball career in 1921. 
P«y^^for the Giants, 1923—25, and for the Chicago Cubs, 

Thomas Webber (b. Coldwater, Miss., Jan. 24, 
1893 — d. Coldwater, Miss., Jan. 31, 1948). Lawj’er and 
chaumm of the Federal Parole Board since 1946; Federal 
judge in the Virgin Islands, 1933—35; and Democratic 
congressman from Mississippi, 1923-29. 

Wilson, William (b. Preston, England, 1887 — d. Ralcich, 
N.C., May 6, 1948). Physicist, radio engineer, professor of 
physics at the University of North Carolina, and formerly 
vice president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. A spe- 
cialist in radio, he helped develop die vacuum tube. 

Winternifx, Felix (b. Linz, Austria, 1872 — d. Cambridge, 
Mass., Aug. 19, 1948). Violinist, composer, and teacher; 
a member of the facul^ of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, since 1891. Sometime member of the ImperiEu 
Opera, Vienna, and of the Boston Symphony Or^estra. His 
compositions include Troika, Dream of Youth, Forsaken. 

Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (b. Venice, Italy, Jan. 12, 1876 
— Venice, Italy, Jan. 21, 1948). Operatic composer 
whose best known work was The Jewels of the Madonna. 
Other cmeras include Le donne curiose, Jl segreto di Su- 
sanna, L*amore medico, etc. 

Wood, Martha (b. Richfidd, N.Y.. 1892 — d. Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 28, 1948). Child welfare worker of intema- 
tiond repute and, since 1945, field director of the social 
service division of the Federal Children’s Bureau. Some- 
time Pennsylvania field representative for the American Red 
Cross, and a member of the American Commission to 
Serbia, 1921-22. 

Woods, Albert Fred (b. Belvidere, DI., Dec. 25, 1866 — 
d._ Hyattsville, Md., Apr, 12, 1948). Botanist associated 
wi^ the United States Department of Agriculture, as edu- 
cational adviser (1941-47), and as director of scientific 
work (1926-34). Between 1917-26 he was president of 
the University of Maryland. 

Woodson, Walter Browne (b, L^mchburc. Va., Oct. 18, 
1881— d. Coronado, Calif., Apr. 22, lOlf J. Rear Admiral, 
USN; naval aide to President Roo^.cvi'!'.. 1936-38; and 
^ 2 dge advocate general, 1938—43. 

Woolf, Samuel Johnson (b. New York, Feb. 12, 1880 — 
d. New York, Dec. 3, 1948). Artist and writer, noted for 
his portrait sketches and interviews with famous people. 
Most of his work appeared in The New York Times, earlier 
work having appeared in Colliers. Represented by works 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Arti the New York Public 
l^ra^, etc. Written works include A Short History of 
Art, Drawn from Life, and Here Am I. 

Wright, Orville (b. Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 19, 1871 — d. 
Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1948). Co-inventor with his brother 
Wilbur of heavier-than-air aircraft. Made first power- 
driven flight at ]^tty Hawk, N.G., in 1903. 

Wrong, George Mockinnon (b. Canada, June 25, 1860 — 
d. Toronto, Canada, June 29, 1948). Historian, author, 
and educator. Professor emeritus of history at the University 
of Toronto (1894-192'n. Author of The FdU of Canada, 
The Conquest of New France, The Canadians: The Story 


Anthology of Verse oy American Negroes and American 
Negro Folksongs were also compiled and edited by him. 

Whitlock, Herbert Percy (b. New York, N.Y., July 31, 
1868-^. New York, N.Y., Feb. 22, 194§). Minereuogist, 
regarded as an authority in the field. (Curator 
gy. Museum of Natural History, 1918-41. Auiho' o* two 
popular volumes; The Story of the MinerdLs and I he Story 
of the Gems. 

Whitten-Brown, Sir Arthur (b. Manchester, England, 1886 
London, England, Oct. 3, 1948). Aviator and former 
Royal Air Force officer, who with Sir John Alcock made 
the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic, in June, 1919. 


The Conquest of New France, The Canadians: The Story 
of a People, etc. 

Wynne, John (b. New York, N.Y., S^t. 30, 1859 — d. 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 30, 1948). Jesuit priest and scholar; 
founder and first editor of America (1909-10), and editor 
of its predecessor. The Messenger (1891-1909). He also 
originated idea for Catholic Encyclopedia, which he edited 
from 1911—12. Served on Cardinal Hayes* Literature Com- 
mittee and was the author of several religious books. 

Yahyo Muhammad Hamid ed Din (b. 1866 — d* Sanaa, 
Yemen, reported Feb. 19, 1948). Imam (king-priest) of 
Yemen since 1934, ascended the throne in 1904. Report- 
edly murdered together with three of his sons. Sayed Ab- 
duJOlah Ibn Ahmed el-Wazir proclaimed Imam to succeed 
Yahya. 

Yonai, Mitsumasa (h. Iwateken, Japan, March, 1880 — 
d. Tokyo, Japan, Apr. 20, 1948). Admiral, statesman, and 
m in i ster of the Navy, 1937-40, 1944-45. An opponent of 
Tojo militarists, his premiership in 1940 was of short 
duration. 
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Youngman, Elinor H. fh. New t.chauon, Iml., I *>01 <1, 

Brooklyn, M.Y., Oot. 10, 1948). lAiumdal unirr; 
of 77i<‘ ^farffinr. 1890-19-10, tlw on 

Baiikiuji!; in the b'.urrit'ltnmlUi Anirrictitui, aiul llf.sttirtt of 
Bankinfi, by Kiiox. lie was Ua* antlmi* ol' ('nulit dtinrnry. 
Banks and Bankinfi, Hanking in thr UniU'd Staffs, 

Banks, clc, 

Za<«oni, Ermeto (b. MoTacfrliio <li Ib'i'^io, Soiii. 

14 , 1857--<tl. Vmr<-«Kit), It.ib, O.J. 14, li)4S>. A bsulimj 
chuvacb'i* actor who achieved his ^treatest stieei'ss, wlwu 
past 80 years of affi*, la tlie role ol Soi-i.»»i's in bis own 
luliiplnlion of V]lltt>^s Phm'don. lb‘ latimhu’etl Ibsen's 
dramas to ll)o Ualiim ]>abli<:, one of bis b(v>l roles bi'inK 
that of Oswald in Chosts. 

Zanardi-Landi, Elizabeth Morio Chrittino. Se<‘ ImtuU, 
Elissa. 

Zhdanov, Androi Alexandrovich (b. Marinpol, raneasns, 
Bnssia, Feb. !20, 1890' d. near Moseow, 

31, 1948). Cohmel CJeiieral of the lied Army; jln-eeled tin* 
defense* of r,t*ninji';rad in World War 11', and the winii'i 
war ujfainsl Finland, If)09 40, A member ol the MoI*.lieMk 
Party since lOl.'i, a parly oilhdal since 19112, atal an ont- 
slandinK tlasindieiun and proinnouidisl. Until 10*10, stM'n** 
lary of tlx* (It'otral Uonnniltee of the ( '.(imimimM P.nlv nf 
the Soviet Uiiifni; a ni(Mnbi*r of the Polilbnro. tin* Pii“.id • 
him, Sniiremo (lonneil of the U.S.S.U.; and aeknow led«*.i'4l 
leader of the (^>lnllllollll. 

Zilchor, Hermcmn fb. 1<'i:iMklint a/M, Clennanv, Auft. 18, 
1881 <1. Wiiivbui'i*. th'imam. Jan. 17, 10*18), (kmeert 

pianist and composer ol ehoral, mstrmnental, atxl or<*lx*s|ral 
amsie. Sinee 1020. direehn' of tlx* eons<‘rvatorv at Winv.- 
Inirih unci famous for his stmdu); at Mo/ait festivals. 

ZlniiiiMiinc!ii, Orville fb. (Ih'u Allen, Mo., lh*e, .'U, t.S8() 
-- 'd. \V',».slnin*.loii. I).(h. Apr, 7, 10*18). Democratie con- 
Uressiasni Inxti Mi}.'.oiiri, since 1035, 

NEGROES. Africa. l'\*<nn)ml<"tlly, llic' 44 pcmnit of 
tlwj contiiH'id of Alrica wliieli is nil<*cl Itv CIrc*at 
liribiiu is lu'ccnitioi.' invr< asiiit^lv iinporlant to tliaf 
eonalry as a sotin’o of l(xuls(u(rs. raw malcritils, 
jukI ,strat(*j(u* (l(*f<'ns<‘. 'litis <‘oa<lition, cxniplod with 
tlut fac't of a I.alxir ;’:o\onmu*id, auiy b<‘ lar^'ftdv n‘« 
spotusible for llu* ntoro <‘nliit:btc‘u<*(l c'olonial petlieios 
in tb<*so poss(‘ssi<ins. Tbroujjili Ibitish ooloiiial clo- 
volopnicMil and welfare aiiproprisitioits plannlni.^ 
some' .sohools and a low oilier .s(x*ial .ser\'io<*s buve* 
iiceolorsitod pvo)j;r<‘Ss. In West Afri<‘a wb<*rt‘ local 
laoveuKuits Tor .self-^^oee^nn<^nt or independence 
ainonj? the ntitivo people ar<‘ stnmjjf, tins Afrieutis 
btive aeliieved a inaiority in ibi' lejtp.sl alive <*onnetls. 
Tliere is tilso a niarkc'd intT<‘ase in ibo nninber of 
native ci\’il servants. In 1048 tlievct were 822 Af- 
rican stndc*.nts studyxnj;; in 111 Anierioau oollej^cts 
and nnivorsities. 

I'lie. “inodtTnizulion” of (be Afric'un people pro- 
(wls tinov<*nly. For I'xtimplc!, Hritisit Fasi Afric'a is 
ftir Ix'Iiind Britisb and Freneli Wcist Afric'a in al- 
most every r(‘.sp(tct when it c'ornes to opporliniily 
and advaneenumt of tlui native p(*opI(*s, 'ilic^ 
French territories c'onliniie to inako “Frenc'binen" 
of all black snbjec'ts of tbc' c^dncatcid and military 
class tind to incorporate larjj[c?r and larger bloc'ks of 
its boldinyys into the Frc'ucb fecloraU'd union, TIhtc? 
ar(‘ no Africans in Atn<‘ri(*an colle]L?es from the. 
Bcl^Kian Conflo where vocationtil training is insistc'd 
on and overseas education of any sort frowned 
upon, nor are there any from Portuguese Africa. 
Tueso areas do not have a good reputation for 
helpfulnc^ss to the indigenous peoples. A. T. Stc^cle, 
writing for the Nmo York Jflarald Tribune, said 
about onci pari of Africa what could hvi said about 
most of it; that the Europtnins there *11o not want 
a highly educated, politically conscious [leader- 
ship] that might agitate for s<*lf rule.” 

Probably the native Africans' lot is worst in the 
Union of South Africa where much ground has 
been lost in recent months. The avowedly anti- 
native, pro-segrogation govcrnnicnt of Dr. F. S. 
Malan has consolidated its control. The limited 
francmise previously exercised by a few blacks and 
the Cape Province colored has been further re- 
duced, almost to the vanishing point. Accordingly, 
me Natives Representative Council has “struck'^ 
against continuing its meaningless meetings. 


nspai 

^ The African Nalional (’ongress, led by Dr. A,B 
Xuma, lia.s made bold li» rritici/i* tlu* guvernincilfs 
polh'v. pchtlin" (Hit the incvilabh* cun.s<*(|nnices of 

Milt, ri.i;- mi.l Ninlcucc, Hx-s.* ,fravc prt*(li(‘tions 

hav<* conn* tnu'. tlioiigb in a curious form that is 

verbal aiul phvfiic:d clashes have broken out bes 
Iwci'u Ihc native Airicans ami tlu* Hast Indians who 
live in South Africa. 'I'ln* Airicans (‘barge lliat the 
Indian merchants mcrcilcs*.lv cvploit tlw'in. What 
tiu'v do not sav is that the i«-lx llit-n «>i tlu* unanaed 
and poorly organi/.cd bl.tcks: a«^ainst tlu* nresswM 
placed on them bv the .*1 ■ *.. ■ • !■.:! ■ hib's is turned 
toward llu‘ rt*lativt*lv ■■*■ ■ ■. 1'hcst* out- 

breaks bav<* brok<‘n tip llu* 'hmittsl front** that Af- 
vu'an and Indian h'udcrs l»ad clicctcd a f(*w years 
Ix'forc and which had cii.ibli'd tlxan to ht*at hack 
lli<‘ tdforts of the Union to imi»os(* a more definite 
pattern of rat'ial st'i'.rt'gaiinn on its Fast Indian 
n*.sid(‘nls and to anne\ tin* mandat(*d tiTritorios of 
Sonthwc'st Africa. 

West Indies. 1’lu* (laiibbran (^nninissinn con- 
timn'd its (ptit*! and systematic work of coordinat- 
ing tin* (‘il'orts (>f the various imperialist and rcsi- 
d(‘nt int(*r<‘.sts of tin* rcyjon. 1*ln* n'puhlit* of Hiiiti 
('('lebratcd ils 14S years of indep('nd(Mico with 
elaborate* eiTi'inonies. 1'ln* .*\nn*rican N(*gro jjov- 
ernor of tin; Virgin Islands, \ViIli;nn II. Maslio, at 
tb<» eIos<‘ of llu* y(‘ar app(‘.u(*d to have (‘.stahlislud 
rapport with the dissident "ronps that have boon 
insisting on local I'onirol of tin- e.l.mil.V airains. 

United! States. Economics ond Politics. Tito Jlon- 
(‘ral light lor lair en plux oifoi practic(*s failed to 
gain u l‘(*dcral law but the pnn(*iple was incori^arat- 
ed in jin* pro(‘('dnr(‘S of tin* fe(h*nl civil sttrvioo. 
11n* ( Iiti*/,<‘ns* 1Vu,s! (!oinpanv of Atlanta, Ca,, bc- 
(*ann' the lirst N(*)<;ro bank to be admitt(‘d to the 
F<‘di*ral ,K(*s<*rv(* Svsiem. 

1‘lie two Nt'gro n»*mbers of ( !onj'rc;:.s, Ueprtv 
•st'nlatives A. Olayton Powc*II and VVm. b. l)aw.son, 
were rt'lnnted to olliei*. Dawson is tin* llnst Negro 
to b<‘ad a commilUn* as important as the House 
CkunmitttH* on Mvpenditnres in hAt*(*utive Dopart- 
nnmt.s. Altorut*^ Olivei i:. IliU was tlie first Negro 
to lak<‘ a .s<*al on tin* Hielunnnd, Va,, city (‘oundl 
sinee Ib'eonstnielion days, NeiU'o p:irli(*ipal'ion in 
polities in the bord(*r Slalt'S incica;:i*d without un- 
due friction, la the de(*p South, how(*v('r, sneh ef- 
f(>rl.s w<TO niark(*d by lensi(»n ami elaslu'S. Herman 
Talmadgt^ op(*nly eampaigned iu (h'orgia on an 
anti-('iviI-rigbls-f!)r-N(*{';roes platform, Negroe.s, 
joim'd by lln^ few lib(*rals and prttgressives of 
Cieorgia, fought baek, 'Hn'y W(*ro overwhelmed by 
the 1'alinadge landslich*. 

Social and Cultvral Dovolopments, llu* br<‘uk be- 
tween WuUxT Wbit(*, Kxt*eutiv<* S(*cr<‘t!iry, and 
W. E, H. DuBois, Din’c'tor of H(*s<*an*li of the Na- 
tional As.soeiati<)n for llu* Axlvaucemeut of Colored 
People, was partly pt*rsonul, partly politicsil and 
institutional. Dr. IDuBois, one of iUo founders of 
NAACP, was fired and joined tlu* Council on Af- 
rican Affairs. 

The Southern Coufesnmet^ for Human W(dfare 
suspended activity. The m!w.sx)aper PAf, highly fa- 
vorable to the Negro's caii.s<*, folded, as did Peo- 
ple's Voice, a left-wmg Negro wt'ckly. The Neto 
York Age, an important Negro paper for a balf- 
century, was purchased by an Englishman, Richard 
Bourne-Vannect, for bis Nt'gro wifet. S<jc Cawb- 
BBAN Commission; South Afiuca, Union of; etc. 

— ^L. D. Reddick 

NEPAi. An independent kingdom botweem Tibet 
and India. Area; 54,000 .square mih's. The terri- 
tory includes Mount Everest (29,002 ft. high). 
Population (estimated): 7 million. Capital, Katman- 
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du (pop*, 108,805). Gurkhas, Magaxs, Euiungs, 
and Bhotias are the chief races. Hinduism is me 
predominant religion. The economy of Nepal de- 
pends primarily on agriculture and livestock. There 
are many fertile valleys and valuable forests. Rice, 
Tut^ hides, cattle, lumber, oilseeds, medicinal 
herbs, and ghee are the main exports. Imports in- 
clude cattle, sheep, goats, spices, textdes, metal 
products, sugar, and salt. The annual gross revenue 
amounts to 12,500,000 rupees. Nepal’s government 
is a military aristocracy based on birth. All power 
is in the hands of the prime minister, a member of 
the ruling family. Rtiler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram 
(succeeded to the throne, Dec. 11, 1911). Prime 
Minister: Maharaja Sir Mahan Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana (succeeded Apr. 30, 1948). 

NETHERLANDS. A constitutional monarchy of north- 
western Europe. Capital, Amsterdam; seat of the 
Government, The Hague. Sovereign, Queen Juli- 
ana, who ascended the throne on Sept. 6, 1948 (see 
Events, below). Premier, Willem Drees. 

Area and Population. The area, including water 
belonging to municipal territories, is 15,7^ square 
miles. The population on July 1, 1948, was esti- 
mated at 9,782,000. Vital statistics in 1947 (rate 
per 1,000): births, 27.8; deaths, 8.1; marriages, 
10.2. Population of the chief cities, in 1947, Am- 
sterdam, 807,490; Rotterdam, 645,417; The Hague 
(’s Gravenhage), 534,135. 

Production. A^culture, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and mining are the principal industries. 
Chief agricultural products in 1947 (montlily aver- 
ages): milk, 2,338,000 hectolitres; butter, 4,400 
metric tons; cheese, 5,400 tons; meat, 16,400 tons. 
The index of industrial production reached 116 in 
September, 1948 (1938 = 100). 

Foreign Trade. Total imports in 1947 were valued 
at 4,200 million guilders; exports at 1,900 million 
guilders. For the first half of 1948, imports were 
2,359 and exports 1,178 million guilders. 

Finance. The budget for 1949, as announced in 
September, 1948, anticipates a deficit of 660 mil- 
lion guilders, as compared to a deficit of 1,750 mil- 
lion in 1948. Total expenditure for 1949 is esti- 
mated at 3,963 million guilders against 4,592 mil- 
lion in 1948; revenue at 3,303 million guilders 
against 2,841 million. 

Government. The Constitution of 1814. with its 
various amendments, vests ^executive power exclu- 
sively in the sovereign while legislative authority 
rests co-jointly in the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The States-General consists 
of an upper chamber of 50 members, chosen by 
elected representative bodies in the several prov- 
inces for terms of six years; and of a lower chamber 
of 100 members elected for four years by general 
adult suffrage. In practice the Cabinet is respon- 
sible to the States-General and the Premier is nor- 
mally chosen by tihe sovereign from a political 
group commanding a parliamentary majority. 

The Constitution was amended on Sept. 20, 
1948, to legalize the equal partnership between the 
Netherlands and the United States of Indonesia as 
provided for by the Cheribon Agreement of Nov. 
12, 1946. 

Events, 1948. The most important event of the 
year was the abdication of Queen Wilhelmina, af- 
ter a 50-year reign and the accession to the throne 
of her daughter Juliana. 

After having left the realm for six weeks in the 
hands of Crown Princess Juliana (see Year Book 
for 1947), Queen Wilhelmina again resumed her 
royal duties on Dec. 1, 1947. But it soon became 
apparent that her physical strength no longer was 


equal to the task. She was ad\ised by her doctors 
to retire for good. On the other hand, the Queen, 
the Crown Princess, and the Cabinet agreed that 
the change of reign should be postponed until aJEter 
the Golden Jubilee in early September. 

Accordingly, Wilhelmina announced in a radio 
address on May 12 that she would abdicate im- 
mediately after the celebration and that in the 
meantime another regency would go into effect. 
Two days later Juliana for the second time in a 
year was sworn in as Regent. On August 30, her 
mother, as scheduled, made a brief return as Queen 
to accept tile homage of her nation on the occasion 
of her 68th birthday ( August 31 ) and of the fiftieth 
anniversary of her accession to the throne (Sep- 
tember 6). The double event, culminating in the 
installation of the new sovereign was marked bv a 
week of celebrations. On September 4 Queen Wil- 
helmina signed the instrument of abdication in the 
Royal Palace at Amsterdam in the presence of the 
Cabinet Ministers and the leaders of the States- 
General. Two days later the solemn investiture of 
Queen Juliana took place at the Nieuwe Kerk of 
Amsterdam. The ceremony was witnessed by roy- 
alty and dignitaries from all over the world. The 
Queen’s consort, Prince Bernhard, was given the 
title of Prince of the Netherlands. 

Juliana took over at a critical period in the his- 
tory of the Dr.tch Empire. 'Hie unsolved Indone- 
sian problem vv’Lheil '-li'a' ily on all minds. The 
economic situation of the Netherlands gave rise 
to a good deal of concern. And the country was 
facing possibly hazardous commitments as a mem- 
ber of the new Western European Union. In her 
first speech from the throne, on September 21, the 
new Queen gave thanks to America for her aid in 
Dutch recovery. 

General Elections. Normally the Parliament elected 
in May, 1946, should have ser\’ed for four years. 
However, in view of the change of Constitution 
made necessaiy by the new relationship between 
the Netherlands Kingdom and the East Indies, the 
Government deemed it advisable to consult the en- 
tire nation on the far-reaching issues involved. 
Hence the States-General was dissolved in May 
and a general election was scheduled for July. 

Twelve political parties presented candidates in 
the Lower House election which was held on 
July 7 in an atmosphere of complete calm and or- 
der. The results of tlie poll were un^ectacular, 
the only change being a li^t shift to the right. 
Of the 100 seats at stake, uie Catholic Party ob- 
tained 32, as before; the Labor Party lost 2, re- 
taining 27; the Calvinist Party again took third 
place with 13 seats (unchanged); me Communists 
lost 2 seats and kept 8; the Liberals picked up 2 
for a total of 8; and the Christian-Historical Union 
gained one for a total of nine. The extreme rightist 
State Reformed Party kept its 2 seats and a dissi- 
dent Catholic group won one. The distribution of 
seats in the Upper House, elected on July 8, re- 
mained unchanged: Catholics, 17; Labor, 14; Cal- 
vinists, 7; Christian-Historians, 5; Communists, 4; 
Liberals, 3. 

New Government On the day of the general elec- 
tion, the Catholic-Labor coalition Government 
headed by Premier L. J. M. Beel resigned in ac- 
cordance with customary procedure. The Caiholic 
Party still being the strongest in Parliament Prin- 
cess Regent Juliana again asked the Party leader, 
Beel, to form a Cabinet. After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to broaden the basis of his previous coali- 
tion Government, Beel gave up on July 31. The 
Regent then turned to the Social-Democratic lead- 
er Willem Drees who succeeded in forming a four- 
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party coalition on August 7. In the now Cabinet, 
the Catholics hold 6 i^orlfolios, lh<‘ Ltihor Party 
(Social-Democrats) 5, iiiicl the Christiiiu-lTistoru'al 
Union and Liberals one each. J. R. TL van Scluiii*k, 
Catholic leader in the Lower Ifotiso, was namccl 
Deputy Protuier, I’ho Fori‘ign Ministry went to 
Dr, D, U. Stikker, Liberal. 

In its declaration of poliey, on August 12, the? 
new Government promised to stri\’0 lor a s(‘tllo- 
ment of tlio Indonesian dispute acc<*plable to both 
sides; to end rationing at an («irly date; and to 
strengthen the economic union of llu^ “Benelux” 
states. 

On August 10, Parliairamt, l)y a vot<j of 70 to 22, 
passed the coustitulional aincnduuMit granting .sov- 
ereignty to Indonesia on the basis of (vpKil partiuT- 
ship with the Netherlands. In the c*otirs<‘ of Iho 
constitutional revision, an amendment providing 
for Uio transfer of civil nntiwu’itv in tlie event of an 
internal threat and .-inollKT gnmiine. a pension l<» 
the retiring On<‘(‘n \^'ilI»elmiI^:^ alse vv<Tt' adopted. 
The amondin(aits wer<» signed by Wilhelinina on 
Soptt'inber 3 in Iut last olHeial act lx 'Ion* al>di(*at- 
ing. Tliey went into e(r(*et on S<‘pt(‘in])(T 20. 

kolafions with Indonesia, In a hroad<'ast from I’be 
Hagtie, February 3, Oiu*en Willudmina deelan'd 
that “eolonitilism is d('ad,” atid that “a free hxler- 
ated InclotK'sia is abtint t<i tala‘ her plae<‘ among 
the d(‘rnoeralie nations of llie w(irl(l.” Ilow<*v<»r the 
Fjir ICastern pjirtmT rt‘f(MTed to hy the (,)n<Mni was 
th(^ nnteh-s[)c)nsored fed<*ration of Indonesian 
stales (Fast Indonesia, B()nH'o, W<*st Java, <*t(\) 
e.\chisiV(j of what normally should Ixt the imnsl es- 
S(iUlial element in that fe<lorati<»n; the lndom».sian 
Republic in Central Java {iml Sumatra. For the 
clilfieuUies plae(}<l in tlx* wav of inl(‘gral fuHillnu'ni 
of the Clwirihon Ai>reenienl l)y U(‘pul»lieaii inlransi- 
gonco as well as bv the Dutch “t)oli<‘e a<'lion” of 
July- August, 1047, eotdiriue<l. Little pnjgre.ss was 
mad(i during the yojir toward an elleeti\<' .solution 
of the tangh'sd prol)l<‘itu 

I'luborbis J. Van Mook, Dutcli Governor Ctsn- 
cral of Indonesia, resign<‘d in October and on No- 
vember 1 bis post was talc'n ov<^r by ff)rmer Pre*- 
micr Reel. On October 28, tlu^ new Dnleh F(»rcngn 
Minister Stikker dtparl(’d for Java by plane for 
direct negotiations with llie Indonesian Republiean 
Covemrnent of Pnanier Mohammetl ilalia. tip(»u 
his return to Thv. Miigue, Stikk(‘r pres<»nted to the 
Ca})inet a lengthy report whieh .showed that no 
innncfdiatc solution was in sight yet. 

Meanwhile an mnergeney hill aullu)ri7.ing for- 
mation of an IndoiKjsian inli*rim Go^*e^mu<nlt l»ad 
been passed by tlu'. two houses of the Stal<‘.s-Gen- 
eral. It was signed by Oiunm Juliana on October 30 
(see Jndonksia). 

Tho Economic Situation. The economic picture of 
the Netlierhmds romairiod several shaac.s darkc^r 
tlion in neighboring Belgium, a condition that of 
itself was apt to j(K)pardi7e tb<? proposed economic 
union between the two countries. In a move to 
place the prospective partners on an equal fooling, 
economically speaking, the economic minist(*rs of 
Belgium, The Netherlands, and Luxciinbourg held 
a conference at Chateau d*Ardennes early in June 
(see Events^ Beloium), The dcicisions of the con- 
ference were reported to entail, among other 
tilings, an almost complete liqnidaticm of llio Dutch 
rationing system before Jan. 1, 1950; abolition of 
Dutch import subsidies, amounting to 500 million 
guilders annually; ana a material relaxation of 
Dutch conteol oyer prices, imports, and exports. In 
partial confirmation of these reports, state subsidies 
were ended on November 8. 

A primary source of concern was the continuing 


iidv(‘rs<‘ balance in for<*igtii trade. Both In 1946 and 
1947 huge deficits ha<l Ixxm piled up. In tlieyear 
imder review, iuijxu'ls still were rtiiming far ahead 
of exports, though on a diiiiini‘:he(! se.ih . Farly in 
Novt'ml)<‘r, Finauee Minister lhet<*r Lii'ftlnek ex- 
pres.sed lh<‘ hop<* that m I94i) iinporls would be 
ct»vt*r('d by expeuts to the* (‘xtent of 08 percent 
against fit) p(‘re<ait in 1048. IIow<*V(*r, Dutch ocon’ 
oniisls fearc'd that <*V(‘n if l!»eir iutcrnalioiuil ac- 
counts as a wbol«» ev<’ntuallv would b<* balanced 
tho shortage of dollars might persist. ’ 

• Joachim Jomstkn 

NETHERLANDS LITERATURE. Situatrd in th<' center of 
Western hhin)pe, the L(^w (Countries, which form 
one linguist ie proviix'e with th<‘ <*x(’(*i)tion of 
Sonlheasteni Btdgiuin, have taken a \<’ry active 
part in the cultural life of the .Atlantic U'gion since 
ihiMr first liU'rary etuleaxors, Iiinin'ixx's of the su^ 
nmmling peophs have Inui Iniitfnl restilis; on tho 
oflxT hand, lluy hav(» served as a spiritual bridge 
belwet'n Frane<‘, Western (iiTiuany, and Knglancl 
'That is why most enrn'Uts in these countries could 
make th(uns(‘lv«‘s IVlt here, if tlu'v harmonized in 
any way willi tlu‘ pet^ple s (‘haraeter, whi(*h is de- 
l(‘riniu<‘d hv realism and religiostiv. 'Phis wealth of 
many-si(l(‘(l culture was a source* Irom vvliieh ncigh- 
Imr.s dr(*w I'onliunallv. 

'I'ho rist* (if th(‘ L(»w Gounlries ooiucxh'S with 
tho dt‘eline of leutlal s<x‘iety. 'Plnw have scanxily 
known a S(‘paral<i knightly literature; critioism of 
llu* soei(‘ty, nih*d hv tlu* nobility, existed in tho 
.satirU* lu'ust-x^pic* Van dm Vex tUynaerdr and tho 
.strophic p(x*ms of Jacob van Maerlanl. Romantic 
r<‘iiunis<‘ene<*s of the leudal file rev(*rl)< ‘rated until 
Iho I5lh ctmlury, (*st>ee!ally in folk songs (Ualc- 
wijn^ I tat dofdwi m hrt Oofittai and in tho drama 
iMinwlovt), 

Practical (Christianity, as ])n‘a(‘ht‘d hy van Macr- 
lanf, found in his own tinier a eouni<»rparl in the 
mystical poetry of the nnn nad<‘wlieh and later 
in tho mystical prose of Jan van Rmishrocc. The 
highest expu’sslon of lh(* ad(»ration of tlu? Virjfin 
Mary wa.s found in tlu* legend of Heotrijs (poet 
unknown). 'I’lu* visional*/ aiul praelu'al lire of 
faith w(’ro coinhined in tint movi^ment of the “Mod- 
ern Devotiorr’ ( 15th (fcntury), to whit*h Tliornas h 
K(‘inpis also lH*Iong(*d. 

Humanism and Heiiaissaiu*** (‘nt(*red tho Low 
<IounlTit\s from Fraiu'e, at a tinu» (Frasnius) when 
llu^ struggle l)(*lw(Hm Homan Clatholieisin and Ref- 
ormation was at its height. Insejiarahfi^ from this 
was tho (‘onfliet in llu* chaotic Kith e<'nlury be- 
tw(*on the feudal iiupt'riali.Mu of the Halislnirg 
w'orld empire and tlie lowusp(^oph‘ (“the hnrgh- 
m”), who, striving for autonomy ami led by Wil- 
liam of Orangti, gaiiu*d llu*ir indepemh'nee through 
the fovindation and c'outinuanoe of th<^ Protestant 
Republic of tlu*. Unittxl N<‘th(Tlands. 'Phe activity 
of tlie hundreds of “Hed(‘riik<MkamcTs,” organized 
after tlui example of the “(Jhambres cl(^ Rhdto- 
nqu(‘,” rcdloetoa very at‘cnral<dy tho antithesis (jf 
tiu) age. Th(*ir literary inlt^nxst is (^sju^cially tho dili- 
gent exorcise in and tlu* final mastery of the forms 
of art produced by the Ihinaissauco. To them be- 
longed amongst others, ilut author of tlu^ Faustian 
drama Marickon mn Nimuut/idion and the morality 
play Elkcrhjck (of whi<*h F.vrrtjman is vt^ry prob- 
ably a translation); also the militant Catholic: poet- 
ess Anna Bijns and Iut opponent, tho prosist Mar- 
nix van St Aldcgoude (according to some, the 
poet of the national antlicm Wilhehnus van Nfl«- 
souwc)* Such typical x>rotagonisls of the Renais- 
sance as Jan van dor Noot, Carol van Mander 
(Schildarho&ck) and Coornlitirt mtiintaincd close 
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connections with these clubs; iheir influence was 
very strong on the poetry of resistance in lie strug- 
gle for liberty. The notary Valerius collected this 
poetry in GedenckManken (for instance, Wilt 
neden nu treden). 

After the Southern Netherlands had again been 
brought into subjugation under the Habsburgs, 
the literary life became concentrated in the Re- 
public, especially in the Province of Holland ( Am- 
sterdam, Leiden). The didactic poem, very gen- 
erally cultivated in the later Middle Ages in the 
Low Countries, was continued in classicS form by 
the statesmen Jacob Cats and Constantijn Huijgens 
(father of the physicist Christiaan Huijgens). Es- 
pecially the voluminous, as well as homespun 
works, of ‘^Father” Cats appealed to the popular 
taste, as proven by the expensive editions of his 
EmMemata (illustrated parables). Huijgens com- 
bined a strict Calvinism with the aspiration for the 
Renaissance ideal of the "uomo universale.” His 
concise, sometimes obscurely fashioned prosody 
(closely related to Dunne), his gifts as composer 
and architect, and his extensive knowledge of the 
fine arts brought him far on the road to its realiza- 
tion. As Counsellor on the Arts for Stadtholder 
Frederick Henry, he fashioned his court into a fo- 
cus of artistic life and in this manner assisted many 
young artists (Rembrandt). Modestly, he called his 
collected poems Korenbhemen (Cornflowers). To 
the ruling class of “Regents” also belonged the 
bailiflF of Gooiland and Eemland, Pieter Comelies- 
zoon Hooft, refined esthete and humanist, whose 
sonnets and other poems of pure rh 3 ^thm, flowing 
melody, and poweitul imagery have set a standard 
for the lyrics o£ which Netherlands literature to this 
very day has a larger store than of any other kind 
of poetry. His historical tragedies lack the dramatic 
force in which his realistic comedy the Warenar 
excels. Through his vigorous and finely styled de- 
scription of the war of independence (Neder- 
landse Historien), Hooft became the foimder of 
literary prose, which has felt his influence until 
now. 

The genius of Joost van den Vondel rose from a 
wider base to a greater height. His Christian con- 
ception of life and perfect mastery of the classic^ 
forms enabled him to create a series of poteiit Bib- 
lical tragedies, encouraged by the admiration of 
Hugo Grotius, With Joseph in Dothan, Lucifer (in- 
fluence on Milton’s Pafodise Lost) and Adcutn in 
Ballingschap, he continued the line of the mediae- 
val mystery-play in the luxurious form of me ba- 
roque. Among his great and varied works, the 
passionate political satires and sensitive reactions 
to everyday life do excel. Bredero, who died youi^, 
gave in his comedies (among them De Spaansche 
Brabander) a reflection of Jan Steen. In to reli- 
gious and amorous lyrics he is simpler and more 
direct than most of his contemporaries. 

It was only on the lesser poets that Spincwa ex- 
ercised any influence; but his pMosophy has so 
strongly impressed the thinking of his compatriots 
as to make it possible for the conception of Reason 
to dominate the Netherlands literature of the 18th 
century. , , . 

The essay and the classical tragedy were prac- 
ticed by many, br^t an inclination to imitate France, 
promoted by politics, smothered domestic talent. 
This could again breathe freely, under me Na- 
poleonic oppression, with the ingenious but un- 
restrained BilderdijK, admirer of the Greeks, al- 
though his aptitude was thoroughly romantic. Ro- 
manticism foUowing him has caused no revolutions 
in the Netherlands. Even in its later period, um^ 
the leadership of the poet, essayist and critic rot- 


gieter (the monthly De Gids), it remained 
shackled to classicism, althou^ together wi& me 
critic Busken Huet he steadily aspired to an idealis- 
tic realism. Alone stood the ingenious but undisci- 
plined Multatuh (pen-name of Douwes Dekker), 
whose novel Max Havehar has exercised great in- 
fluence on the colonial problem, and whose Ideeen 
inspired the younger generation. 

The long servility (since the loth century) or 
the literary arts to ethics and reasonableness was 
finally terminated by the group of the ‘ ^ 

Eighty,” who founded a monthly in 1885 called 
De Nieuwe Gids> They did not create a school: 
“poesie pur,” naturalism, realism and S 3 ^bolism 
were represented on equal terms in their circle. 
After their victory over the older generation they 
fell apart. Of all these artists, Albert Verwey, who 
insisted that the poet should be a leader in lire, 
founded a school in the larger sense; in essence he 
continued in his monthly De B e waging ihe line of 
Potgieter. From socialist ranks came me dramatic 
Heijermans, the l>Tic poet Herman Gorter, and 
the mighty poetess Henriette Roland Holst. She 
returned with the generation of 1910 to the tran- 
scendental philosophy of life, for which P. C. Bou- 
tens in the meantime had created a new classic 
style of beauty. His magistral poetry is in mmy 
respects a contrast to the deeply heartfelt, earthly 
mysticism of the poet Leopold. The influence on 
the younger poets has been very profoxmd. While 
a rich romantic art was developed at this time, first 
by the plastic phantasy of Louis Couperus, and 
later by the melancholic realism of Arthur van 
Schendel, tihe leadership in poetic art was tons- 
ferred to A. Roland Holst (germane to Yeate) and 
M. Nijhoff. The conflict between the glorification 
of life and the surrender to God, which character- 
izes the work of the latter, is repeated in the young- 
er poets, most pronounced by the poet and essay- 
ist H. Marsman, who died in 1940. It debouched ^ 
nally in a paganistic faith in culture and^this closed 
in essence me curve toward Boutens Platonic 
idealism. 

The generation of poets between 1925 and 1940 
has not retreated into ivory towers, but has stood 
militant against the threatening powers of the new 
“underworid” exhorted in a lashing and severe 
fashion by the keenly intellectual prosaist Menno 
ten Braak, who also died in 1940. The war has 
broken off the evolutionary curve of this literary 
period. During the Nazi occupation resistance 
poetry, anon 3 mious because of the circumstances, 
flourished. In the chaotic world after the libera- 
tion, literary life could not resume a steady course. 
There is a growing vigor in abundance: the year 
1948 has yielded a very rich harvest. 

Poetry. The experiences of the war produced, of 
course, aftereffects, directly in Verzen uit karnp 
St. Michelsgestel by Anton van Duinkerken, indi- 
rectly in Anthonie Donker’s Tondalus Vistoen. 
Van Duinkerken s apologetic urge revealed itself 
in his collection Tobias met den Engel, much less 
significant as religious expression than En Jezus 
schreef in "t Zand by Gerrit Achterberg, who is 
developing into a leading poet, notwithst^ding 
to amorphous and obscure expression. The deeply 
penetrating poetry of De Toovertuin by Hendrik 
de Vries excels through severe control over form 
and rhythm. This volume received an award from 
the Netherlands Society of Literature, while the 
award of the municipality of Amsterdam was given 
to Gerard den Brabander for De Steenen Minnaar. 
The poetess Vasalis again fascinated with De Vogel 
Fhoenix by her extraordinarily penetrating use 
of imagery. The troubadour Bertus Aafjes manipu- 
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lal'cd cntlirallingly and playfully IIks wiirp and 
woof of tlic sonnet series in Hat Kouin^xfiraf, 

The Essay. In brevity and elFeelive sharpiusss. 

D. A. M. Biiinondijk inidoul)le<lly loads in this 
genre, as his third vohiino. Tckat cn Vithy,. pro\t*s. 

Tlie poet-critic Victor van Vrioslund rovoah'd a 
mature, philosophical insight in /V- /rron</.s7.//: itiu 
Ver,stcmct/ionffing, while* Simon \oslcliik dclixca-rd 
a keen analysis of faith with his Tockorml (far He- 
ligic. lie limited himself in the volume pc Pnohchc 
RuUcr to esthetic ctnUomulalion. A fundiunoiital 
I)roblcm was i)ostulat(‘d l)y Fokk(' Sit^rk.smil in 
Poiizic ah Ernst 

The Novel. At ])rosenl th(^ short st(ivy ooctipios 
first i)lace. From an ahundani produoUon may In' 
stjlocled Rein lUiislra’s Mishtklc Isnlaii<\ Hophir 
in do Koastraat by Amoono van na<‘rslolo. lUj 
gaslicht by F. Bord<‘wijk, and Pc wildr gronir 
gear by Bop Vuyk. Next to those vohim<‘.s mnsl h<‘ 
mentioned the oxt'eHonl olohing of tin* onsiron- 
m(?nt in the nov(?l S;w7 zotulrr inzrt of A. \an 
Grcv<iUngen, who died young. Mort* <'(»noonlral<‘<l 
in sx^here and psychology is Vrouw ni Wind by 
Axnm Blaman. 'Ibis r(*alism is in sliarp <*ontrasl to 
the gnibbhig sousalion-joUings of Simon van lu'l 
Rove in Dc Avonden, 

A romarkablt^ (‘ombination of banxpa* abun- 
dance! of imagination with almost dogmatic* obi«‘cv 
tivily is revoah'd in the' hislorioal nov<‘l by Simon 
Vestdijk, Dc Vunraanhiddrrs (r<‘ligions w.ars of 
the 17th oc'nlury). On llu* hordorlifu* hot\v<*<‘n his- 
tory and the noved stands the* bi<»graphy of Hugo 
Crotius, Vadetiand in dc vertr by Annie* Romc'in- 
Vorschoor. (Jonoorning llu* roolamatiou of ibo is- 
land of Walcboron, A. tlon Ooolard wrote Het 
Verjaagda Water (pubUslunl in the Unilc*d Statevs 
as Roll Back the Sea), It was gn‘(*i<‘tl with lillh* 
til)preciatiou by the*. lit<*rary oriiios. The j)ri‘/t* of 
Amsterdam "was givcui for the novt!l En ac akker 
is do wctcld to Dola d<! Jong, who livc*s in N<*w 
York, as doc'S A. Morliju, who tnado a nolaldc* 
debut with his IndoTi<!sian novc!l Boniorio, 

Drama. Five coordiuat(!d thcatricjal compauit*s, 
subsidized by the Slate and the five! largc'st mn- 
nK'ix)alit ic‘S, have i^oduced but few ncjw homomadc* 
plays. Jan do llartog’s Skipper Next to Ciod Od- 
ready iiroducvd in Now York) was rc'ooiwd witli 
ooiisidoral)l(! reservation. A. Dofrosne* wrote* an 
origiiKiI page*ant for the! e.Kpression of homage.* to 
yiuiefn Wilhehniua, eialled Anno (dirisii. It 
was little ar)pre»eiat<*cl by the eritios, 1’ho dramas 
Djaiaddioa by li. Facldiigoa and Het Vortret by 
Jeanne Van Schaik-WilHug apixoarc'd e*x»'lusi\rly in 
printed form. Of ibc foreiign repe'rtoire; prodnooel 
by the tlmatrical compaiue‘s, Class Menagerie^ 
Homo of the Brave and Christaplwr BUikv were 
very successful. — Bknjamin IIuNNiNcaiKii 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES. The OVCtSCas p<)SS(!SSions 
of till! Nollu'rhiiicls in the West Indies, oomprising: 

(1) CuRAgAo, and (2) Siuunam. Total area; 54,- 
703 square miles. Total population (1947); 340,- 


NEVADA. A mountain Stale. Area; 110,690 sxp mi. 
Population; (July 1, 1948), 142,000, compeirecl 
with (1940 census) 110,247. Chu*f cities; Chirson 
City (cjmital), 2,478 inhabitants in 1940; Reno, 
21,317. Sec AoracTjLTXJKE, ICdxjciation, Minkuals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universitiks and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For die fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $14,578,000; total ex- 
penditure, $15,249,000. 

Election*. Truman received 30,658 votes to 29,102 


NEW BHUNSWICK 

for D<*w(‘y and l.-UM for Wallace*, thus ohlainina 
the* 3 e'lce’toral vote's, riu rc we^re* uo races for the 
SenaU’, for (Jmenuu. or for olIu*r Slatcwiele office 
In the* ( -'ongri'ssional contosl, Nevada s lone House 
si‘at e*hang(*cl from Il.vultli. .m if> nemocratic. 

OfRcors, 1948. (auemor, Vail Pittman; Lieut 
(hi\t*nu»r. dill hmr*;; Srrn taiy ol Slate Jolm 
Koont/; l.coriah Mail ll. Bible;’ State 

'rrt*asurcr, Dan W. Kranks; State Auditor, G. L 
Robinson; Stale* (mnlnfilor, Je-ny Donovan. Chief 
Juslu*e* of N<*vada Supn'iiu* (lourt; Mdgar Eather, 

NEW BRUNSWICK. A maritime* provine'e* of eastern 
(lanada. Area: stpian* mile-s, of which 27,- 

•173 .square* iuile*s ,ni* land aie*a. I’opiilalion (1941 
e*e*nsu.s); *157,401 (c.st. i)op. UM.S: 503,000). Lcud- 
iu.g re*ligious eUamiuinatitius I MMl) we*ro; Homan 
(Ialln4ie*, 22().4r)-l; B.ipti'.t, SSJOfi; Duite’d Church 
03.208; Anglican. 55.1,55; IVcshyteTian, 15,382[ 
In lOKi the*re* we*re* 10,27 1 live* hirths; *l,8()6 deaths* 
5,800 marriage*?;. iMlucaliem ( 1945 >10); 106,052 
.slnde'ut.s <*nre)lle‘d in .si'liejol*; anel e*olIcgt‘S. Chief 
e‘ilie‘,s; I»’re*ele‘rie*t{!n (e*at)ital) 10.0<>2 inimbitants in 
19*11; Saint John 51,7*11; Nteencloii 22,703; Kdmun- 
stou 7,0igii ( !ampbe‘lllon (»,748. 

Production. ‘I'he* g.reiss value* of agrit'nllunil pro- 
duction for 1947 was $50,8 hS.OOO. 'rotal area of 
lie'ltl e‘re)ps (1947) \v.i?j 9>I8.00() at*re'.s, valued at 
$*II,*I20,()00. <;hie4‘ (ie<hl croj)S ( 19.I7); oaks 6,106,- 
000 1)U. ($5,373,000); pol,»le»<*.s 9,457,000 cwt. 
($19,198,000); Iit4el root?; 1 .927.000 cwt. ($1,638,- 
000). Iave‘sle»e*k (J»nu* 1, 1947); 208, (>00 catUe 
($15,480,000); 4;hl00 horsc.s ( $5,530, ()()() ); 92,- 
500 .swine* ( $2,.505,()00); 95.100 ?,hrcp ($897,000); 
1, 879, -too pe>ul(ry ($2,370,000). 15n laim?; in 1946 
te)talt*d 383 willi v;dtu* of for auimals e'slimatccl at 
$407,125. V'ahie* of bu* pe*lt pr<uhu’tu)n in 1946-47 
wa.s $834,0*11. Broelue'tiou of fisla*nV.s (1946) 
amounle‘d to $10, *11 9,983; the* thre*t* miiie’ipal kinds 
of fish ht*iug Ie)h.ste*r, sareliue*.s, and b(*rring, Dairy 
preuhictiDn int*hHle*el 0,908, 000 Ih. e>f e*re!amt!ry but- 
te*r ( 19*17) with an c,stimate*d value* of $3,63fe, ()()(); 
factory e*hci,!,se*, 737,000 ll>; while total farut value 
of poultry m(*at and <*ggs was e‘.stimalcd ul $5,0(55,- 
000 . 

M.'uuifucturing (*stahlishm<‘nl.s in I94(i tmiuborcd 
093. 'I’hcy rurnisht*d einj>lovmcnt li> 22,732 per- 
.son.s who ri'coivccl >$33,151,91?) in ,salarie*.s and 
w.-igrs. 'riu* gr(i.s.s value* e»f pre)eln<’ls munufacturod 
was $1 70,7.5.* h7*n from mate‘ri:»ls e*osting $J)(8389,- 
2f)?). The forejsls of N<*w Binnswirk gjvc a loading 
place* to iks pulp, paper, and saw'niill indu.strios, al- 
though the fish-curing anel p;ickiug products add 
to the* varu*d e)utpnt. 'rlu*rc w<*re* *U,i .sawmills in 
ejpcratieai in 19*10 with greis.s‘ vuhto of pnieliicts 
ainc Hinting to $17,230,075. 

Govornment. Finance! (y(*ar t!nde*<l Ocl. 31, 1948)! 
not coml)im*d re!Ve‘nue* was e!,stinial<*d at $23,774,- 
J74 (H)47; $25,574,37*1); ne*l e*oml>ine*d expendi- 
ture* $23,543,700 ( 1947: $.19,220,55*1). Total direct 
and indirect liahilitics (le*ss sinking fimds) $100,- 
994,000 on Oct. 31, 15)45. The* cxoe'ulivc authority 
is vtistccl in a lieutenant governor wlio is advised 
by a iiuni.stry of the Lt'gislative,* Asseml)Iy, the latter 
consisting of 52 meinl)t?rs clecUstl for a five-year 
tom by the votejns. 

Ten members (all appointed for life) in the 
Senate and 10 members in the House! of Gommons 
represent New Brunswick in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa. Forty-.scven Liberals and five Pro- 
gre.ssivc Gonsorvatives were* (‘leveled at the last pro- 
vineiul general election. Lieutenant Governor, D. L. 
MacLaren (appointed Nov, L J945): Premier, J, B. 
McNair (Liberal; !ipi)oint'e‘c{ Mar. 13, 1940; re- 
elected June 28, 1948). See Ganaua. 
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NEW CALEDONIA. A Frencli overseas territory in 
the southwest Pacific, 850 miles east of Australia. 
Total area (including dependent islands): 8,548 
square miles. Population (1947 est.): 61,250, includ- 
ing 18,510 Europeans, 30,034 native Melanesians 
and 12,706 Tonkinese and Javanese. Capital: Nou- 
mea (10,466 inhabitants). The dependencies of 
New Caledonia are: Isle of Pines, Wallis Archipel- 
ago, Fortuna and Alofi, Loyalty Islands, Huon Is- 
lands, Belep Archipelago, Chesterfield Islands, and 
Walpoole. 

Production ond Trade. Chief agricultural products: 
coffee, copra, cotton, manioc, maize, tobacco, ba- 
nanas, and pineapples. Mineral products include 
nickel (107,944 tons in 1946), cdiromite (24,946 
tons in 1946), cobalt, iron, and manganese. For- 
eign trade (1946): imports 461,400,000 francs; ex- 
ports 233,700,000 francs. 

Government. Budget (1946): revenue and ex- 
penditure balanced at 237,650,000 francs. The 
territory is administered by a governor, aided by 
a privy council, and an elected general council. 
New Caledonia is represented by one delegate in 
each of the following: French National Assembly, 
the Council of the Republic, and the Assembly of 
the French Union. Governor: G. Parisot. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. An island lying between ffie Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. Its de- 
pendency, Labrador, lies nortli of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Newfoundland, with Labrador, forms a 
part of the British Commonwealth. Capital, St. 
John’s. 

Area and Population. The area, exclusive of Lab- 
rador, is 42,734 square miles. Population was esti- 
mated at about 320,000 in 1948. Chief cities: St. 
Johns (est. pop., 1948), 45,000; Comer Brook, 18,- 
000. The dependency of Labrador has an area es- 
timated at 110,000 square miles and a population 
estimated at 5,000. 

Education and Religion. The schools are aided by 
the religious sects and are denominational in char- 
acter, but are for the most part supported by the 
state as public schools. Enrollment in 1945-46 was 
70,460. Memorial University College enrollment in 
1946-47 was 401. 

The Roman Catholic Church and the Church of 
England each included just above 100,000 persons 
in 1945. The United Church was third and the 
Salvation Army fourth. 

Production. The greater part of the population of 
the island lives on the returns from fish products, 
newsprint, and mineral ores. All of these are pro- 
duced almost entirely for export. Minerals are dom- 
inated by the iron ore from Bell Island, output 
about 1.5 million tons in 1947. The total estimated 
value of agricidtural crops (incl. livestock) was 
$15 million in 1946. 

Foreign Trade. Exports are of supreme importance 
to Newfoundland. Total foreign trade in 1947-48 
was $185,519,855, more than $38,000,000 above 
the previous year, 1946-47. The United States took 
$27 million of exports, Britain $13 million, and 
Canada $11,660,000. The United States took more 
newsprint than all other countries combined. Can- 
ada was the largest supplier of goods ( $55 million) 
and the United States second ($35 million). Chirf 
imports in 1946-47 were clothing, coal, and food. 

Transportation. In 1947 there were 705 miles of 
government railroads and 56 miles privately owned. 
Gander Airport is used by 10 world airlines. 

Finance. Budget estimates for 1947-1948 placed 
revenue at $35,702,500; expenditure at $37,574,- 
000. Public debt in 1948, $72 million. Revenue 
comes almost entirely from customs. 


Government. In December, 1933, as a result of fi- 
nancial difficulties caused by depression in the ex- 
port industries, Newfoundland’s status as a self- 
governing dominion of the British Commonwealth 
was temporarily altered. Effective Feb. 16, 1934, 
executive authority was ^*ested in the Governor and 
a Commission of six — ^three Newfoundlanders and 
three British. The British Government assumed re- 
sponsibility for Newfoundland’s financial obliga- 
tions and provided a grant-in-aid pending the res- 
toration of die island’s financial solvency. In 1946 
a National Convention was elected to ascertain 
whether Newfoundland’s finances were restored 
and to discover the form of government desired by 
the people. For subsequent developments see Year 
Book for 1947, pp. 357-8, and Events, 1948, be- 
low. 

Events, 1948. The National Convention on New- 
foundland’s form of government, after sitting for 
15 months, ended on Jan. 31, 1948. The National 
Convention voted 29-16 to exclude confederation 
with Canada from the fcrthccming referendum, 
hut a decision by the British Gc\ emment, an- 
nounced simultaneously in London and St. John’s 
on March 11, provided that the ballot should allow 
three choices: retention of the existing form of Gov- 
ernment by Commission, return of responsible self- 
government, and confederation with Canada. 

In the referendum held on June 3 a small ma- 
jority (about 6,000 in a poU of some 154,000) 
voted for responsible government, about 63,000 for 
confederation with Canada, and 21,900 for the 
existing commission form of government. Almost 
immediately thereafter the holding of a second 
referendum was called for July 22, with only two 
choices offered: responsible self-government and 
confederation with Canada. 

In the July 22 referendum the vote was 77,814 
for confederation and 71,258 for responsible gov- 
ernment. The smallness of the majority created 
delicate problems for the future, but Prime Minis- 
ter King of Canada, in a formal statement on 
July 30, said titiat the Canadian Government wel- 
comed the plebiscite and was consulting with the 
governments of the United Kingdom and New- 
foundland in working out the constitutional proce- 
dure. He added that the Canadian Government 
would be glad to receive authorized representatives 
of NewfoundQand to negotiate the terms of union 
on the basis of the proposals submitted in 1947. 

Terms of Union. Negotiations opened in Ottawa 
on October 4, with a strong Canadian delegation 
selected to meet die Newfoundland group headed 
by Albert Walsh. The negotiations were prolonged, 
and it was repeatedly rumored that Nevffoundland 
was insisting on improved financial terms. On De- 
cember 11, however, the terms of union were 
signed under which Newfoimdland was to become 
the tendi Canadian province and the details were 
released. One Newfoundland member, Chesley 
Crosbie, did not sign. 

In general Newfoundland’s standing as a prov- 
ince will be like that of the other 9 provinces, in 
that it wiU have its own legislature and responsi- 
bilities for the major services. Its provincial gov- 
ernment will be asked to ^ant to the Fed^al Gov- 
ernment the use of the income, corporation, and 
succession taxes, in return for which Canada will 
pay an annual subsidy of $180,000, plus 80 cents 

f er head of the population, an annual subsidy of 
1.1 million for special problems arising out of 
Newfoundland’s situation, and transitional grants 
for 12 years. The cost to Canada is approximately 
$20 million more than the amount tentatively 
agreed upon in 1947. 
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Dissatisfied NewfotindlaiKlers look slops to pro- 
test the iigrcenietit. While the Utuis wciro still 
pending, Peter Cusliiu, ftn*n\or Fitiuiu'c Minister, 
and two others flew to London to proU'st 0 {Hifed- 
eration at tlie bar of the House of Coumions. 

— ^Ai.'/AOA COMSI'OOK 

NEW GUINEA. A larffo island, north of AustraUu. It 
conix^rises Netherlands New CJuiiK'a ( 151,000 sq. 
tni.), North East Nt‘w Chiin<‘a (09,700 sq. mi.) — 
the mainland part of tin,* Australian mandated 'Per- 
ritory of New Gtiiiiea, and J*apua (H7,78C) sq. mi. 
excluding islands) — a 'rerrilory of Australia (for- 
merly c‘alled lirilish N<*w Chiiuoa). 'Potal area: 
308,486 s<iuaro miles. Poind.itinii: about one mil- 
lion. See New Cuinma, I’KimrronY of; Paj*ua. 

NEW GUINEA, Trust Territory of. A territory in the 
southw(fSt Paeili(‘, foniua’ly a Leagiui of Nations 
mandate (1920-16). On Doe. 13, UM6, it was 
plat'od under the jurisdiction of iho United Nations 
Trusleeshij) Coniinitlt^o. It continued to he admin- 
isU‘red by Australia. The territory includes: North 
East New CJuinea (also <ui11<kI the Maiuhind), 09,- 
700 stiuaro miles; Ihstnarek Arehiixilago ((‘onsisliuj’C 
of New flriluin 14,600 scj. mi.. New Ir(*laud 
sq. mi., Lavongai 460 s<|, mi., and Admiralty Is- 
lands iSOO .sq. nd. ), 19,200 square iniltvs; ami part 
of the Solomon Islands ( IhMiy.aiiu ille 3..SiSl) ,s<i. mi., 
Jhika and udjae(*nt .small islands 220 stp mi.), 'MOO 
S(inare mihis. 'J'otal an^a, 93,000 .s<iuar<j mih^s. Total 
euumcrated rialivcvs in patrolled areas (Jiuu* 30, 
1941), 684,284, inehuling 34,087 iiulenlured la- 
bon^rs; in addition, then* w(‘rt> 4,1 01 ICurox)eans 
and 2,228 A.siaties. Habuul (on N(?w Prituiu), had 
10,174 iuhahilauLs in 1939. CJlu<‘f towns of North 
East New CJuinea: Aitape, Lae, Ma<lung, Monum- 
bo, Morulxi, Salamauu, Viiuimo, and Wewak. 

Production and Trado. The ehief agricultural imnl- 
ticls arti cacao, rubbt*r, c’clhse, and coeonuls. Gold 
is the most iitiporlanl mineral prodmu'd. Other 
minerals incimh* platinum, osmiridiuin, e.opper, 
iron, sulfur, and l)rown coal. 'Piiuber and fish are 
important products, EooclstulFs, machiiu'p^, to- 
bacco, and oliomiculs c*oinprise tiu* t<:rriU)ry s main 
imports, 

Governmont. An administrator controls the Ter- 
ritory and jidvises the Ciovernor Geu<mil of Aus- 
tralia on legislalivo malUjrs. Administrator; Col. 
J. K. Murray (S<Ji)t. J3, 1945). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. A New England Stale*. Area: 9,210 
sq. mi. Population: (July J, 1948) 548,000, com- 
pared with (1940 cerwus) 491,524. Cfliicf cities: 
Concord (capital), 27,171 inliabitunts in 1940; 
Manchester, 77,685. Sec Aojuoultuuf, Euucation, 
MiNEUALS and MFTAt,S, SCUOOUS, Ul^lVEUSiTIF..S 
AND (k)l,I.E(il-:s, VlTAr. StATIS'HCS. 

Finance. I'\)r tin* fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $31,963,000; total <jx- 
ponditur(5, $32,277,000. 

Elections. Dewoy’.s 120,000 popular votes gave: 
him a majority of about 12,000 over Truman and 
Wallace and earnt*.d him tljc*. State's 4 eU*ctoral 
votes which were RoosevoU’s In 1944, lucumbeut 
Senator Styles Bridges, Republican, was reelected. 
Republican nominee Shcjruuin Adams was elected 
Governor. The 2 House scats remained Republican. 
Ernest R. D' Amours was reelected Attonu*y Gen- 
eral and Arthur E, Bean was elected Comptroller. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Charles M. Dale; Lieut. 
Governor, None; Secretary of Slate, Enoch D. 
Fuller; Attorney Gciaeral, Ernest R. D'Amours; 
State Treasurer, F. Gordon Kimball; State Comp- 
troller, Stephen B. Story. 


NEW MEXICO 

NEW HEBRIDES. A gnuip of .somr tSO Islands in the 
south Pacifit!, imd(‘r iniul admiui'ilration of British 
and French ollicials. 4’hc isi.r.uis »»r the groun 
are Kspiritu Santo, Malcktila, Epi, Amhrym, Efato 
Errtiiii.mi'a. and 'Janna. I’otal area (cst.) 5 700 
S(|uare mill's. Population ( 1946): 45,000, including 
920 Europeans. c;aj)itaj: Vila. Sugar oani', oranges 
bananas, coconuts, eofiee, and cacao are iho main 
products. Foreign trado (1946): imperls £335. 
681; exports ,C 235,486. Finance (eondominimn) 
1946: nwenue .£60,983; e.xpi'iulilurc .£ 18,179 (the 
foregoing figures on finance exelude (!xpc.nclitiire 
on tiu^ revenmo from the British and French Na- 
tional S(}rvi(*e.s). 'fhe British High Gommissioncr 
and the Fr<uu*li High (lommi.ssioner for the region 
diilegato llu5 pow<*rs of guM nnncni for (he New 
llchrules to R(’.sid<*nt Gommissioners of (he re- 
spei'live nationalities stationed on llu* islaiuls. 

NEW JERSEY. A iniddh* Athmtic State. Ari^a; 8,204 
SCI. mi. Pnimlalion; (July 1, 1948) 4,729,000, oora- 
pared wilh (1910 ei'nsus) 4,l(i(),l6,5. < Ihicf oiti(\s; 
Trenton (capital), 121,697 inhaliitants in UJ4(); 
Newark, 429,760. S(‘e Aiaucui.riim*;, FiHiCA'noN, 
MiNtaovns and MKrAi,.s, Senoons, Univimtiks 

AND Coi.I,K(iE.S, Vn'AI. StA I US TK S. 

Finance. l'’or tlu‘ lis(*al year ended Jnm* 30, 1947 
ligal revenue amounl<*d to $264,518,000; total cx- 
peiiditmv, $265,23(1,000. 

Logislotion. The regular annual aiifl .spi'cial Now 
J<‘r,sey li'gislativi* ses.sions in 1948 impleincnlod 
the new const iluliou adopti'd in Ii)4T. Consolida- 
tion of Stall*, ageiu'ies into 14 tlei).iilinc*nls was 
about eom()Ii‘t«'d at the close of 1948. 'the judicial 
system also had been lemjvnii.N-*!. 

Othiu* t‘nactin(*n(.*> ineJud<*d an important, now 
cash su^kness benefits program for winkers; new 
tuxes on cigarettes ami pari nmlncl helling; repeal 
of tile ban on colored maie.an'nc’ bend i.s.sue.s for 
higll-speed highways and institutional facilities; 
a turnnike jiulhorily to construct loll highways; 
and substantial salary increases for Slate employees 
and h^gislalors. 1’he legislature ntux'd minimum 
teac'hcrs' salaries to $2,000; gninted $I0 million 
for local school coustrucliou; dmibii'd highway aid 
to municipalities; and iniT(‘as<*d inunici]nd powers 
over huilcliug codes, recreational and parking fa- 
cilities; and aulhori'/ed a study of municii>al gov- 
ernments. 

Elections. D(*wey won tIu* 16 <*leeloraI votes by 
receiving 973,629 voles to 'iruman's 894,791 and 
Wallacos 39,077. Hoosevcil’s 1944 plurality over 
Dowey exceeded 26,000. Robert G. Hendrickson, 
Republican, won the S<*imle raci*. 'rho Democrats 
won 5 of the 14 House s<*Al 4 > for a gain of 3. There 
were no Statewide conti^s^'riif/r Stale oflico. 

Officorsf 1948. (h>vt‘nu)r, Alfred F. Driscoll; Lieut. 
Govi^rnor, Noiu^; Sec*retarv of Slate, Lloyd B. 
Marsh; Attoniey Gen(,*ral, Walter 1). Van Riper; 
State Treasurer, Robert G, Hendricksim; State 
Auditor, Frank Durand; Stale Comptroller, Homer 
C. Zink. 

NEW MEXICO. A mountain State, Area: 122,634 sq. 
mi. Population; (July 1, 1948) 571,000, compared 
wilh (1940 census) 531,818. CJhief cilieis; Santa 
Fe (cai^ital), 20,325 iuhahitauts in 1040; Allm- 
querque, 35,449. Scci Acaucan/iuni!:, bluucATioN, 
Mineuals and Metat^s, Sciiodus, Un-iveusities 
AND Colleges, Vhal Statistic:.s. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $47,257,000; total ex- 
pendituxe, $51,977,000. 

Elections. Truman won the 4 electoral votes by a 
majority over Dowey and Wallace twice as large 
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as Roosevelt’s in 1944. Democrats won all other 
Statewide races. Clinton P. Anderson, formerly 
Trumans Secretary of Agriculture, beat Republi- 
can nominee Patrick J. Hurley for the Senate. 
Democratic Governor Thomas J. Mabry was re- 
elected. The 2 House seats remained Democratic. 
Also elected were: Lieutenant Governor— Joe M. 
Montoya; Secretary of State— Mrs. M. A. Romero; 
Attorney General— Joe L. Martinez; Auditor— E. 

D. Trujillo; Treasurer— H. R. Rodgers; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction — Charles L. Rose; 
Commissioner of Public Lands — Guy Shepard. 
Proposals popularly approved provide for the suc- 
cession when the governor-elect dies, and empower 
the legislature to call special sessions. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, 'Hiomas J. Mabry; Lieut. 
Governor, Joseph M. Montoya; Secretary of State, 
Mrs. Alicia Romero; Attorney General, C. C. 
McGulloh; State Treasmer, Ray Rodgers; State 
Auditor, J. D. Trujillo; State Comptroller. C. R. 
Sebastian. 

NEWS AGENCIES. A partial list of some of the im- 
portant news-gathering agencies is presented in the 
following lines; 

Agence France Presse (AFP), founded in September, 
1944, for the collection and dissemination of world 
news. General Manager: Paul-Louis Bret, 13 Place 
de la Bourse, Paris, France. Nordi American Man- 
ager: Andre Rabache, 11 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. 

Associated Press (AP), The, founded in 1848; pres- 
ent corporation formed 1900. Collects and distrib- 
utes news and newsphotos for newspapers and 
radio stations. Membership: 1,750 newspapers, 950 
radio stations (approx.); also serves 1,800 (approx.) 
non-member newspapers and radio stations, large- 
ly outside the United States. President, Robert 
McLean; Executive Director, Kent Cooper: Gen- 
eral Manager, F. J. Starzel; Secretary, Lloyd Strat- 
ton. Headquarters; 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 

Canadian Press (CP), The, founded in 1917 tO 
gather and distribute news for Canadian daily 
newspapers. Membership: 93. President, Victor 
Sifton; General Manager and Secretary, Gillis Pur- 
cell; Treasurer, C. A. Day, Headquarters: 55 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Subsidiary; 
Press News Limited, formed in 1941 to serve radio 
stations with news. Clients: 82, 

International News Service (INS), a world-wide 
news-gathering agency; founded in 1909. News is 
distributed over more than 170,000 miles of leased 
wires in the United States, and through powerful 
short-wave radio transmitters to foreign clients. 
INS serves newspapers, radio stations, and televi- 
sion stations. General Manager, Seymour Berkson; 
Editor-in-Chief, Bany Faris; Managing Editor, 
Philip G. Reed. Headquarters: 235 East 45th St, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc,, an organ- 
ization diat furnishes authoritative stories and arti- 
cles to newspapers throughout the world. Member- 
ship: 90. President, John N. Wheeler; Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry M. Snevily; Treasurer, Joseph B. Ag- 
nelli; Secretary, Andre F. L’Eveque. Headquarters: 
229 West 43rd St, New York 18, N.Y, 

Press Wireless, Inc., an organization that furnishes 
radio facilities for the press of the world and acts 
as a special press carrier. Founded in 1928. Its 
main transmitting and receiving stations are lo- 
cated within 25 miles of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. It is owned by a number of the important 
newspapers in the United States and operates to 
aU the important countries of the world. It handles 


the majority of the country’s international press 
traffic. Wm. J. McCambridge, President and Treas- 
urer; T. J. Reilly, Assist.int Treasurer; Alfred G. 
Greany, Secretary; R. A. Hilferty, Chief Engineer. 
Hr.qdc;u.“Lrt." -s: Times Tower, 1475 Broadway, New 
York IS, N.V. 

Reuters News Service, an organization for the 
world-wide collection and disfcribiiucr. cf news and 
news pictures; foxmded in 1849. Membership; Over 
2,000. General Manager; C. J. Chancellor. Direc- 
tors: H. G. Bartholomew; Lord La>ton; R. A. G, 
Henderson; Malcolm Graham; Viscount Rother- 
mere; J. R. Scott; W. A. Hawkins. Headquarters: 
85 Fleet Street, London E.C,4, England. New York 
Bureau: New York Times Building, 229 West 43rd 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 

United Press Associations (UP), an organization for 
the collection and distribution of world news for 
newspapers, and for radio and television broad- 
casting stations; founded June 21, 1907, President 
and General Manager: Hugh'BaiUie. Vice Presi- 
dent and General News Manager: Earl J. Johnson, 
Vice President and General Business Manager: 
Jack Bisco. Vice President and General Foreign 
Manager: Joseph L. Jones. Headquarters: 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

NEWSPAPERS. Newspapers shared with other in- 
dustries in 1948 inflationary pressures on both in- 
come and e3q)ense. The press enjoyed increasing 
circulations, at higher rates, and a good volume of 
advertising as national manufacturers and local 
merchants sought to obtain the volume of busi- 
ness necessary to maintain profitable operation; but 
newspaper managements were rppreher.^r'e over 
pay-scale increases greater than *.’'.^ 5 . i". busi- 
nesses. Because the daily press must maintain un- 
interrupted production, and because sa^dngs in op- 
erations in publication are difficult to achieve, pub- 
lishers viewed the coming year with mixed hopes 
and misgivings. The bright spot was the fact that 
advertisers would be required to strive for cus- 
tomers in a buyers* market; the darker side was the 
inescapable high cost of operation. 

In news-gathering activities the press admittedly 
did well in covering the chaotic conditions of a 
world not at war but certainly not at peace. The 
newspapers in the United States lost some prestige 
for failing to forecast the election trends, and some 
objective observers thought that the editors were 
more preoccupied with the scare headlines of the 
communist spy hunt than with the daily reporting 
of the progress of democracy. But on the whole the 
critics of the press were less vocal than in recent 
years; and it would be fair to say that the news- 
papers attained a better record of recording im- 
partially the events of the year. 

An increasing supply of newsprint enabled news- 
papers to have a good volume of business. Canada, 
cliief source of supply, produced 4,600,000 tons of 
paper. Imports from other countries seeking Amer- 
ican dollars (250,000 tons from abroad, 375,000 
from Newfoundland) and manufacture of 825,000 
tons in the United States combined to give a total 
supply of 6 million tons. The price rose to $100 a 
ton in New York ( and correspondingly higher fig- 
ures in the other zones of tlie United States) but 
the year saw lower and lower prices in the spot 
market where as much as $240 a ton had been paid 
for newsprint. Publishers were concerned whether 
the ruling of the Federal Trade Commission bar- 
ring basing point prices might upset the entire 
newsprint, pricing, and distribution system. 

Advertising volume gained some 10 percent to 
15 percent over 1947, and generally higher rates 
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brouj^ht the dollar volumo. up by 20 porc*<‘iil lo 25 
porcenit. With maimfacltircn-s atul loc'al rt'tail store's 
actively seeking the vast inircli using powejr ol llie 
consumer, the newspaper fiiri'd soim'wluil Ix'Uct iu 
the competition for the adwrlistT s dollar than m 
recent years. Badio soemocl to fiuv some uiuuirlaiu- 
ty with television an unknown 1 actor in tlx* n(*ar 
future, but the daily press had no sucli uiu'erlainly 
in its function as a sales producer. 

Circulation rate's w<*re advanc;('d iu vvory sc'ctiou 
of the United States. 'J'his eouliriued tiie Irtaid 
toward obtaining a gr<*al(‘r proportif)n of revciuies 
from the readt'r. In New York the tabloid n<^ws•■ 
17 ap(!rs went from 2 etails lo 3 ec'uls a <‘opy on 
week-day issues, and increase's lo 5 c(‘nls a (*opy 
were made in .scores and eyen hundrt'ds of eitu's 
and towns. Some 80 pc’re.onl of daily lU'wspapers, 
it was eslimatcid, are now 5 cents a cojiy for llu* 
week-day issutjs. In Los Ang<’h*s and San hVan»*iscn 
the price was rais(^(l to 7 e(*nls. Such higlun* pri(‘t‘S 
luul a tendency lo check c'ireulations in sonu‘ cities 
because readers wc^re fc'cling th<^ prcsstire of iIk' ris- 
ing c'ost of living. But lh<‘ final figures showcnl week- 
day daily newspapers in the United States n^ichitig 
a total of 52,285,207 oopi<‘s a day and 48,308,081 
on Sundays, ac'cording lo lUlifor tnul PuhUfflwr. 

Most pul)lishcrs agrc<*d that the rales ehargt'd 
both rcach^rs and advertisers w(‘re approaching a 
ixsik as the y<*ar (‘uded. 'riuy .saw in a period at 
the year end, with many prie(‘S dcc'lining, u elial- 
longc to nuidcT a grcsdcT scTvicc lo bcjlh subscTiber 
aiid aclv<?rlis<*r as the Ix'st ni<*ans of nuunlaining 
that groat volume) of business and revt'inu' made 
nocossary by tlu? .sobering rise iu <^i)cniliou costs. 

Small ehauge oeeurnsl iu the numluT of daily 
newspapers iu the* United State's iu llu' year. A few 
.suspc'nsioiis were uol<.‘d, uoiu* of them cjf outstand- 
ing publications. Several tmws journals were Ix'- 
gun, in areas to which tlu*rc had been marked pop- 
ulation shifts, as at Oak Uidge, T(*nn. A move to- 
ward joint pul)Ucation operalion in one plant, hy 
competing and indc^pctKh'ut lU'wspapers in tlu» 
same cities, gaiue<I moincntnm as a means of re- 
ducing expenses. The keynote speech at the News- 
paper Control l(’rs' Asscicialion eonv<!nti<m foroeasl 
this trcmcl as Urn major on<* in puhlislung in tlx' 
years ahead. Nowsi)uj)ers in Madison, Wis., and 
Augusta, Ca., adopted Ibis plan in tlu* year. In 
(Chicago, the Sun and Times consolidatc'd, and in 
Indianapolis the Star and Nettvs came under one 
ownershin. 

A notable change in own<‘rship was that of PM, 
in New York, formerly tlio property of Marshall 
Field, and an experiment in puhUeation without 
advertising. Ilarofd Barnes and Bartley Crum ac- 
quired PMy rouamed it the Star, and changed it 
from an evening to a morning paper. 

One factor pressing for joint xisc of buildings 
and machinery was the x'astly increased cost of 
now plants and of typesetting and printing ecpiip- 
mont. Many newspapers had worn out their ma- 
chinery during tlio war when replacements were 
unobtainable. Now the cost of replacements was 
staggering except for those publishers who had 
been able to set up large n'serv^'cs. Many new btiild- 
ings were pushed to completion in 1948 ( the New 
York Times addition, the Loxusville Courier-^ 
Journal the Dallas News, the Portland, Ore., 
Journal among them) but other dailies delayed, 
because of the price of new construction, tlio plants 
urgently needed to take care of growing advertis- 
ing and circulation. As manufactur<!rs of typcse.t- 
ting and printing machinery caugld up with dicir 
Isacklcg of orders of long standing, defiveries were 
being speeded up at the year end. 


newspapers 

Labor relations in tlx' newspapc'r world were 
not Ixippy. Hu' struggh' lx‘lw<‘en tlx* International 
Tvpo'O'aphical Union and the peMi'ilu'r; was in- 
'iln' unioti otfieers tn.iini.mu'd that the 
l)urpos<‘ of the i)ul)lis]x*r was to destroy the union 
and that enforeeinent of the Tafl-flurlk'y law 
would liu'an the finaneial ruin of llu'ir organization. 
The lypographt'rs insisl<*d on having no written 
eonlniels. and tlx* great strik<' against the Chicago 
newspapeij; rt'aelx'd a chiration of 13 months as 
it) 18 end(‘d. In N<*w York a slriki* was threatened, 
and llx' newsp.'ipers prepared at gn-al expense to 
u.se the same tm-lhods of lyp<‘d and enj^O'avcd copy 
whi(*h Olnc'ago luul einp](»yod. Bnl a fornmla, not 
wliolly satisfaelory lo eitlx*r sidt‘, was aelnevod. 

In a Ki'dc'ral Court tleeision Jndg(' Swvgert held 
that llu' Tvpograpliienl Union and Us (»tfie<‘rs had 
lu't'u guilty of civil eonlianpl of <’onrl. 'rhe imion, 
Jixlgt' Swyv;erl d<'elar(*d, had violated the injunc- 
tion in olfering “form eonirnets” which iu snhstanco 
recpiin'd newspaper*, (o diserimin.Ue against non- 
union emphnees. The proposed c'onlrael would 
have compelled non-uuiou applii-.inl?, for jobs to 
prov<‘ dial lliey weie eompt O-nl aiul <(uali(i<'(l, and 
woultl not have c-nlbrerd mu Ii te.'Ms on union ap- 
plic'unls. in Novi'inher tlx* 'l\ po'»,].iphieaI Union 
uotilx'd the court that it had pm;vd Uself of con- 
t('inpt and liad ('('as<*d all ('fiorts to maintain a 
ek)Sf*d shop. 

What tiu' fuhu'e of the <lispute woidd ho in the 
event of a r<‘p(‘al (»1 the 'lafl Hailh'y Act was iin- 
eerlain. Many ix'wspaptTs <’onlinned o]X!ralions 
willxml written (‘oulraels, hut with the n<*gotiated 
new and higluT st'aU'S anil had a laeit niKlerslamh 
ing that all ilx' old eoudilions of work would con- 
tinue in elfeel iusidar as tlx*y did not eonlliet with 
llx) law. Other uniims, pressux*n, steri'olypcrs, 
mailers, and I'ugravers signed eoutraets. Scales 
were iner<*ast'd from $(> to $I*t wi'eklv in cities 
throughout llx‘ eounlry, A gi‘iu*nil shortage of 
iourneymen was exp<*riene<'d and this eonclition 
showed no signs of impio\iug,. 

Afli'r lilt' national elections in November, in 
which the uewspaixtrs had faik'd so signally to give 
their readers imli<*alion of the popular politicsil 
lliought, then* was eonsidt'rahli* soul-.searclung. 
The publie-opiuion polls lo which tlie newspapers 
had gi\«*n much spaei*, and their own ('leetion cor- 
re.spomlenls had obvioirdy misread the temper 
of the voters. 1‘re.sident 'rnmian’s victory was a 
complete .surimst' and no e\plan.ili(»iis would avail 
As in most of the eUielitins since U)3(i tlie majority 
of the ix'wspaiiers editorially had Ix'en opposed 
to the Democratk' rarly. But wIxTcas President 
Roosevelt had enjtiyed on the wlxile a good ad- 
vantage in the news ctihunns, Prt'sideut Truman 
hat I not. 

James Rcston, of the Nt'w York Tim(% sumined 
up ibo mistak<*s of tlu) prt'ss by saying that they 
were primarily a failun* of rt'porling; that the cor- 
respondents had not left the campaign trains and 
gone out lo learn what the pt‘ 0 ])le were thinking, 
'rhey had not discovtjred the truth that the Roose- 
velt influence was still alive.*, and **wt*ve wrong, not 
only on the ehiction, but what’s worse, on llu* whole 
political direction of our time.” Ihideiiiahly the 
press sxiftered in public esteem, but tlie ix'wspapcrs 
acknowledged their failure and the e.xperionco may 
have been wholesome in restoring sonuj lost value 
to the reporter and taking away from the fancied 
omniscience of the experts and “columnists or 
the ivory towc'rs. 

In the Unilt'd States a few minor efforts were 
made to limit freedom of lh<‘ jiress ■ the Maryland 
“gag” law restricting ixdiliealion of certain crime 
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news was a notable exception — ^but abroad the 
cause of a free press suffered. It seemed obvious 
that in a world in which most governments in- 
creased their control over economics, business, and 
production (this including allocation of newsprint) 
the drift would be toward greater control of die 
contents of the press. 

In Great Britain newspapers increased in size to 
six pages daily, tlianks to a greater supply of paper, 
and essential freedom was not hampered. The 
Royal Commission pursued its inquiry, begun by 
the Labor government, into charges uiat newspa- 
pers in Britain were being channelled into fewer 
hands by the owners of great chains. In Argentina 
the dictator Peron harassed the independent press, 
and foreign correspondents as well. Russia pushed 
its curbs on news-gatliering into Czechoslovakia, 
and various restrictions were imposed in Yugosla- 
via, the Near East, and in China. The licensing of 
newspapers in Germany was continued and a num- 
ber of publications were banned. In many coimtries 
in which no actual censorship was imposed, diflS- 
culties were placed in the way of the correspond- 
ents. 

The threat of increasing costs of production and 
of interrupted production by reason of strikes (of 
which many took place in the year) led to renewed 
research to find new methods of setting and print- 
ing newspapers. The Yale Daily News began the 
use of typed and engraved plates as its regular 
daily practice. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association intensified its research into the fields of 
printing processes. Little fundamental change in 
Sie cumbersome and varied operations of news- 
paper production has taken place in two genera- 
tions, except in improving the speed of equipment. 

Frank Starzel was made General Manager of 
the Associated Press in October, 1948, and Kent 
Cooper, who had held this post for 23 years, 
assumed the duties of Executive Director of this 
worldwide cooperative news-gathering organi- 


was relatively little increase in domestic produc- 
tion. There was further shifting of newsprint ca- 
pacity in this country to other grades, but this was 
coimterbalanced by installation of new facilities 
and the more or less temporary conversion to news- 
print product! on of machines formerly manufac- 
turing*nii.; r of paper. The past year also saw 
the beginning of building operations on the second 
mill to produce newsprint from southern pine, 
which, when completed, vi’ili add about 100,000 
tons to the anTmal capacity of the domestic in- 
dustry. 

There was a substantial increase in importe 
from Canada and Newfoundland which was due in 
part to inability of overseas consumers — due to 
dollar shortages — ^to take all the tonnage pre\iously 
contracted for. The newsprint thus released found 
a ready market in this coimtry. 

Despite a reportedly pronounced shortage or 
newsprint in Europe, imports from that source — 
with the exception of 1937 and 1939 — ^were the 
greatest on record. Approximately one-half of the 
imports from Europe originated in Finland, while 
Sweden, France, and Norway together accounted 
foi^ractically all of the balance. 

Ihe following table gives the sources of news- 
print used in the United States in the prewar years 
1937-1989 and in the last two years. The figures 
for 1948 are estimated on the basis of information 
available at the end of tiie year. 


TABLE 1— SOURCES OF NEWSPRINT USED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
{^Thousands of short tons) 


1937.. .. 946 

1938.. .. 820 

1939.. . 939 

1947.. .. 826 

1948.. . 860(?) 


U.S. U.S. 

output exports Canada 


17 
6 

18 
28 

28(?) 


2,895 

1,963 


U.S. imports from 
New- 
found* 
land 
128 
68 
99 
198 
229 (?) 


3,631 

3,799(?) 


Europe 
294 
243 
310 
129 
256 f?) 


AvaU- 
able 
for use 
4,246 
3,088 
3,538 
4.756 
5,U6(?) 


zation. 

Hie New York Times announced plans, provided 
lower air transportation rates could be arranged, 
to issue a special foreign edition to be distributed 
by air mail. The New York Herald Tribune entered 
into a contract with the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to promote the sale of its European 
edition in bizone Germany. It was the first sudi 
‘‘information media” contract with a newspaper. 

Little tangible results were observed from &e 
reports made in recent years by the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press of which President 
Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago was 
chairman. It was probable, however, that the long- 
range results of this critical and scholarly ^alysis 
of the newspapers would continue to be felt and 
that increasing pressure, both from within and 
without, would tend to make the newspaper more 
conscious of their social responsibility to democ- 
racy in the presentation of the news. 

Charles McD. Puckette 

NEWSPRINT. The year 1948 saw considerable im- 
provement in the newsprint supply situation in me 
United States, althou^ a complete balance be- 
tween demand and supply has not yet been 
attained. While there were no reports of actual 
hardship cases among newspaper publishes m 
1948_las had been £he case in’ 1946 and to a lesser 
extent in 1947 — ^many of them reportedly would 
have used more newsprint had it oeen available. 

Supply. The increase in supply of newsprint avail- 
able to United States newspaper publishers was 
due almost entirdy to greater imports, since there 


Study of the above data indicates the extent to 
which this country is dependent on Canada and 
Newfoundland for its supply of newsprint. Nearly 

TABLE 2— WORLD NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 

{Thousands of short tons) 


Country 

Canada. 

United States 

Newfoundland 373 

Sweden 

Finland 

United Kingdom 

France 

Norway 

Japan 

Germany _ - 

Belgium 50 

Austria 

Switre^^ard . ... 

W’’’ ^••'“1.' i" — • 

Czechoslovakia 39 

Italy ir 

Australia 36 

Poland 55 

Brazil 

Chile 

Portug.**.! 

U.5.5.n.’ 

Bulgaria (•) 

Total 7,653 

« Exclusive of the Soviet Zone. ^ Includes Estonia, iUtvia 
and Lithuania. « Estimate includes the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. 

80 percent of the tonnage available for consump- 
tion in 1948 came from these two countries. 
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19AS 

Averaffe 

X9S7-m9 

4,447 

4,143 

3,047 

826 

771 

901 

373 

363 

308 

302 

290 

295 

297 

259 

475 

288 

330 

945 

203 

133 

349 

124 

121 

209 

99 

83 

314 

72“ 

80“ 

482 

50 

35 

SO 

42 

29 

47 

41 

38 

45 

39 

39 

105 

39 

38 

42 

S7(?) 

32 

70 

36 

34 

35 

35 

29 

18 

9 

7 

16 

15 

20 

10 

4 

5 

6 

6 

9 

3 

3 


250* 

200“ 

223 

(?) 


3 

7,653 

7.084 

7,986 
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Consumption* A combination of ^'o^y hif?h ncjws- 
paper circulations and uclverlisitij? linaJ^c stibslau- 
tially in excess of all pr<^vit>ius records cK)ntribnteiI 
to the all-timo high <\stiniatod consiimplion of up- 
proximat(dy 5,100,000 Ions of lujwspriai in the 
Ullitt^d Slates in 1948* Tliis was otiuivalcnU to 
about 70 potmcls per capita and roprcseiiUid an 
inoroasc of nearly 4 pt)nnds over J947 and 9 
pounds above 1946. Altbough llu^ 3,780,000 tt»n 
oonsumplion of newsprint in 1929 was t*xc(HKled 
in a ninnbcr of yciars prior to lliis counlr/s involve- 
ment in World War IT, the 62 pounds per capita 
us(5 reached that year roi.)r(\sciil<!d a peak whk'h 
was not topped tmtil 19-.17, which hi turn was 
surixiss<*d by a substantial margin in 1948. 

World Production. The following lahlo is the rt‘Sull 
of a world newsprinl survey unacrlak<in iu coopt ‘r- 
ation with the OfTwio. of lul<‘ruational Trade, 
United States Departimnil of Coninu^ret!. 'fluTt* 
was an indicated increase of 8 ptrrt'eiU in global 
output in 1947 conipan^d with 1946, while com- 
parison with the 1037-1939 avorago shows a d<J- 
croas<j of 4 peretjut. 

NEW YORK. A middle Atlantic StaU*. Ar(‘a: 49,570 
sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 19‘hS) 14, 38(),0()0, 
compared witli (1940 census) 13,479,142. (Iliirf 
dlic^s: Albany (c:ipilal), 130,577 inluihilauts in 
1940; New York (Jity, 7,45*1,995. See AtamaiLTimi*:, 
Education, Minmuals and Mkials, Sonoous, 
UNivi'insiTiKS AN!> Com.iioMs, VrcAi, SrAi tsrrcs. 

Finoncd. Eor the fiscal y<*av oiuhd Manh 81, 
1947, total revenue amounted to $925,200,000; to- 
tal oxp<uiditnrtn $907, 0*10, 000. 

Ugisicitton. 'Pluj unmuil session «>f llu’ l(‘gislnhir<' 
0()uvou<5<l January 7 ‘and adiounaid March 18, 
having appropriated a record-1 )i'<’akiiig total in c.x- 
e(\ss of $800 ntillion. Of this, $451 tnillion is aid to 
local goveninu'uts of which New York Clity was 
to receive $237 million. Stat<^ school aid was In- 
creased by about $30 million, and Uanporary aid of 
$26 million extonclcd hi IfM7 was niad<* p<*nnaiu‘til. 
Approval was given to eslablislunent of a States 
nuiversily, comprising a series of four-year col- 
leges, two medic^al centers, and oIIict professional 
and teclnneal schools. 

Few Slate tax change's \v<t<* inadir, cxcc'pt for 
special personal income and cigar<*lli^ Im-'ies to re- 
tire vctcirans’ bonus bonds. New York (]ity reexaved 
authority to increxise the uick<‘l subway fan*, dou- 
ble its gross receipts business tax, and impose 
minor new taxes, while uninicipalili(‘s in the Stat(^ 
generally benefit from a-ssumplion by tlu! Stale of 
maintenance costs of arterial liighways. 

Other enactments incn‘us<jd uncmploynuml and 
workmen's oomp<msntion bencifits; (^xpandiKl State 
r(‘gulalory control over insurance eompaui<\s; ear- 
marked $20 million for i^ay incrcasi's to State em- 
ployees; doubled salaries of State Ic^gislators — to 
$5,000 a yearj and incr<».ased immieipalilii^s' pow- 
ers to provide parking fu(*ilili<!S and to stimulate 
con.struction of veterans' housing cooperatives. 

EUctioni. Dewey carried Ins home State's 47 ek^c- 
toral votes — Ihioscvelt's in J9*t4 — by a narrow 
margin, receiving 2,837,858 voices to Truman's 
2,795,081. Wallace roceiv<sd 508,542 \'otcs, about 
half of his total iu the nation. In racers for the 
State's 45 House scats, TJ)emoerals won 24 (a gain 
of 9), Republicans 20, and Aincric!an Labor Party 
1. One succesrful Democrat, John J. Delaney— .7th 
District, died b^ore the 81st Congress convened. 
There were no Statewide contests for Senator or 
State office. 

Offleurt, 1948 . Governor, Thomas E. Dewey; 
iiieut Governor, Joe R. Hanley; Secrotaxy of State, 


Tliomas J. Chirran; Attorney (hmcral, NiilluinielL 
Goldstein; Slab* Gomptrollcr, I'Vauk G. Mnorc. 

NEW ZEALAND. A brilish sc*lf .govt'rniiig dominion 
in the South Pacific Ocean, consisting chiefly of 
two large* islaiuls about 1,200 miles cast of the 
sonllic*aslcrn coast of Au.str;ilia, 4’lni dominion has 
jurisdiirlion o\*cr Wcstt'rn Samoa (a United Na- 
tions Irustct'.ship), lolu'lau (Union Islands), some 
islands of Oc<‘ania, and llu* boss Dcpcndoncy. 
Capital, Wcllingtcui. 

Aroa and Populotion. ',1'olal ar«Mi, 108, ‘HO square 
niih^H. J^ipnlalion in 19't8, 1,80*1,276, induding 
108,0-12 Maoris. 'Phe European birth nitc. in I 947 
was 26.*l per 1,000. Ghi(4 <’ili<'s in 1947; Auckland 
281,900; Wcdlington, 188,100; Christchurch, 159,- 
‘100; Dunedin, 87,700. 

EducoHon and RoUgion. Primary (education in New 
Zealand is free and c<»mpnKorv. At llic end of ,1946 
the cnrolnn'ni in llu* public primary schools was 
218,055. 'Phtax* arc a lavy.r munher of sdiools of 
various kinds lor sccmidarv cdn<*alion. 4’lu* Uni- 
VtTsily of N(*w /esdaiid includes 4 colhyes and two 
nililiaU'd agricullnral ctjlhycs. 'Pin* lalcsl available 
ligtires show religions ailili.itions as follows: 
Chnri'h of J'Inglund, *10 pcrccnl; Presbyterian, 23 
pt*rcenl; Homan Calbolie, I.‘> peret'nl; and there- 
luaiiuh'r .si*all«*red. 

Production. In spiti* (d' lilt* rapid (*xpansum of in- 
ilustry, N<*w /.(‘alamPs tx'onomy still rests npouag- 
rh'ullun* as the soun-e* of ihe n<*c<*ssary exports. 
Wool, dairy protlnels, and nu'at.s arc the most im- 
portant. agrietdlnral taoduets. In 19*17 lh(*ro wore 
88,00(),0()0 slu'ei) and 1,700,000 dairy cows. The 
chu‘f induslri<*s arc t'losidy eoniu*el<‘<l willi (igri- 
eullure. In 1915- 16 mt*al fre<.’/.ing ami preserving 
was first, and l)nll(*r, eheisst* and emulensed milk 
maunfaeliin* S(*<*ond. Goal prodmdion in the flrst 
(pmrlerof I9.|8 was al tin* annual raltMif 2, (>00,000 
Urns. Hc<*ans(^ of (he inadequacy ot the supply 
coal is imported from the United Stall's and Britisn 
Gounnouwi'alth (*onn(rics. 

Foroign Trado. For a nuiuluT of yi'urs Now Zea- 
land has inaintaini'd a surplus of (^\iH>rts ovor im- 
ports, but in 1947 the margin was slight; exports 
were $*1I7 million and imports $415 million. Prin- 
cipal (wporls arc wool, bntti*r, and frozen meat 
hlxports of wool to all <*ountrit‘s, July 1, 1947- 
Mar. 8i, 1948: 925,428 !)al(.*.s; lo the United Stttte.s, 
42,026 l)ah!S. Principal imports arc machine prod- 
ucts and loxliles. 

Tranfportation. Fn 1947 tln'rc wcn‘ 3,4G() miles 
of government railway lim*s open for Iraflio. The 
number of ov(U‘Soa.s vinsscIs (*nlcring New Zealand 
ports in the first 4 months of ,19*18 wa.s 179, as com- 
pared with 158 in the first 4 months of 1947. The 
New Zealand Airwtiys Corporation operal<‘S the 
nutioimliz(?d inlornul air services, with 2,417,679 
mile.s flown in tin* year ended June, 1947. 

Finance. 'I’hc budget for 194'f™48 .showed a sur- 
plus of .CNZ 1,786, 000. Tliv. 1948-49 budget called 
for revenue of .LNZl 14,867,000, compared with 
.CNZ 1 17,000 eolh^cted in 1947-48. P'or the reval- 
uation of the New Zealand currency iu 1948, see 
E'oantH l)clow. 

Government. Excx'utivc pc)W(;r is v<‘stc?d in a Gov- 
ernor Ccuiiral, a])poinLod by the Grown for 5 years 
on rccomminidalion of the Dominion CJovernmcnt. 
Legislative power rests with u Parliament of two 
chambers: the Legislative Council witli an inde- 
terminate number of m(?mber.s (usually over 80), 
appointed by the Governor (kaicral lor 7 years, 
ana the House of Representu lives of 80 members, 
including four Maoris, elccited evcjry three years 
by general male and female suffrage. Labor was 
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in power in 1948 as a result of the 1946 election. 
Governor General, Lieut. Gen. Sir Bernard Frey- 
berg. Prime Minister, Peter Fraser (Labor). 

Events, 1948. The surface prosperity which con- 
tinued in New Zealand in 1948 failed to satisfy the 
Government, to whom the rising spiral of wages 
and prices was disturbing. The greatest weakness 
in the economy appeared to be the excess of money 
in comparison with the goods available. 

Revaluation of the Pound. A dramatic step was 
taken on August 19, when the New Zealand poimd, 
which had been set at 125 to 100 British pounds in 
1933, was raised in value to full parity with the 
pound sterling. The announcement was made sud- 
denly by Finance Minister Walter Nash, as a part 
of his presentation of the budget to the House of 
Representatives. 

In presenting the case, the Finance Minister 
said that if the income of the country was to be 
equitably shared, costs must come down imme- 
diately. He discussed the most serious aspect of the 
change, the effect on the New Zealand farmers 
whose exports of wool, meat, and dairy ]produce 
are vital to the maintenance of the country s inter- 
national position, and promised guaranteed farm 
prices if necessary. 

Nash reminded the House that when the pound 
was depreciated to 125 in 1933, the purpose was 
to obtain foreign sales for these producers oy offer- 
ing die foreign purchasers a cheaper pound. Ihe 
reverse of that advantage for New Zealand farm- 
ers was die higher cost of imported raw materials 
and other commodities, which affected the fanners 
as well as tibe manufacturers and the consumers. 
The Cabinet, he said in an interview later, reached 
its decision to return to parity on the afternoon of 
budget day, without prior consultation with Lon- 

Reaction to Parity. The people of New Zealand 
responded to the sudden news according to their 
economic interests. Farmers were critical, in spite 
of Finance Minister Nash’s promise that farm in- 
come from butter, cheese, meat, tallow, wheat 
and many other products would not be adversely 
affected and that the Government was propped 
to guarantee prices for still oAer products. Man- 
ufacturers recognized their gains from lower costs 
of imported raw materials, but expressed anpety 
about foreign competition with finished products 
and uncertainty about how much import controls 
could shelter them. 

The sharpest foreign issue involved was ^e 
attitude of Australia* whose currency ratios had 
corresponded with New Zealand s. Au^almn 
Prime Minister Chifley promptly asserted that 
Australia would not adjust the exchange rate at 
that stage, for as an exporting country ovct a wider 
range of commodities than New Zealand s, a re- 
turn to parity would create greater problems* 
Moreover Australia, as a member of me Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund--which New Zedand had 
declined to join— could not make more than a iO 
percent variation in the rate of change without 
first obtaining the approval of the Fund. 

In Canada, which was familiar with the expen- 
ence of revaluing the currency, comment was 
largely limited to estimating the effects on Can- 
adian foreign trade. It was estimated in Ottawa 
that New Zealand merchandise would now cost 
Canada $3 million more, with the offsetting con- 
sideration that Canadian products might have a 
better market in New Zealand. , t 

Critidsm in London. Althou^ official London 
maintained a diplomatic silence, mticism was 
heard elsewhere. Some comments follow* 


Observer, August 22: “Here is a move of mone- 
tary policy of first-rate importance made by one 
member of the family without any ref erence to Mt- 
ain, or, as far as is knovm, to any of the other Do- 
minions. . . . New Zealand, by her secretiveness, 
may hsive cut herself o£F from wise advice, and may 
later regret her action.” 

The Times, City [financial] Notes, August 20: 
“Memories of how Canada and Sweden lived to re- 
gret considerable less drastic upward revaluation 
are too fresh to allow New^^Zealand s action to be 
viewed without uneasiness.” . . t. 

There was something deeper than pique ihe 
disturbance expressed by unofficial Britain. New 
Ze^nd food supplies w^ere a mainstay of the non- 
dollar food imports; and although bulk t^niracte 
had recently been negotiated with New Zealand, 
pressure for renegotiation of coiftracts w^as foremen 
on the part of both New Zealand farmers and then 
Government. 

Restriction of Imports. The 1949 import hcensing 
schedule was announced on October 19. Import 
licenses from dollar currency areas were limited 
to absolutely essential commodities not ^’ailable 
from sterling sources, and purchases from the unit- 
ed States and other dollar areas were put on me 
basis of individual applications. In this connection 
Finance Minister Nash expressed Nw Zealand s 
intention of living within its income from exports. 

In connection with the control of exports and 
imports, New Zealand concluded agreements wim 
specific countries. As a result of a conference in 
Canberra in June, New Zealand and Austraha 
agreed to coordinate their economic pohcies so 
that they would become less dependent on ^raports 
from North America and Europe. New Zealand 
was one of the five British Commonwealth coun- 
tries to enter into the trade agreement with Japan 
announced after ihe conclusion of the Conference 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London m 
October. New Zealand agreed to s^ Japan goo^ 
to the value of $2,500,000 until June 30, 1949, 
and to accept imports to the same amount. Wool 
was schedufed to have a large place in the sales 

to Japan. . ^ i. 

Parliamentary Session. In openmg Paih^ent on 
Tune 22 Governor General Sir Bernard Freyb^g 
expressed the hope that the P^e Ministers of tte 
British Ciommonwealth wonld soon meet to dis- 
cuss Western Union and other urgent matters ot 
concetn. When this meeting took place in 
London October 11-22 Prime Minister Peter 
ser was present. Fraser took an active part in the 
conferences wiih Eire relating to the latter s sev- 
erance of ties with the Coinmonwealm. 

Early in the session (June 30) P^liame^ rat- 
ified the Geneva Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
thus putting into effect the ta^ concessi^^ 
granted to the United States and others at the 
Geneva Conference of 1947. Sir Bernard Freyberg 
and Lady Freyberg began a months visit ^ Aik- 
tralia in November. New Zealand e^^ded 
plan of granting assisted passages to smgle British 
immigrants early in the year, when there were 
more than 20,000 British applicants waitmg for 
passage. In ihe autumn homes were offered tor 
1 000 refugee widows, orphans and old people. 

’ ® Alzada Comstock 

NICARAGUA. A republic of Central America. The 
western highlands slope gradually towar^e west 
and end in Ae Caribbean lowlands. Th^ big 
other lowland regions that cross the coim^ m- 
agonally. The Caribbean littoral is wet and humid. 
Dry winters prevail in the northwest. 
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Area and Population. Aroa, 57,143 squaro inilt\s, 
rt>l)ulalu)n, 1,140,000 (1947), of wlncli about HH 
IKTCont arc luostizos, 17 porriail of I'aiiopoim il(‘- 
scout, 10 percent Nojj(roes, aiul 5 }>cn*cul buliaii.s. 
Principal citi(\s; Managua (capital), bec'in, Mala- 
galpa, and Crraiiada. 

Education and Religion. 'Flio cons! it n( ion guaran- 
tiu*s frotdom oJF worship. Koinan Clatholu'isin is the 
prcilominanl religion. Spanish is llu^ oflicial lan- 
guage. Of the total populaticni over 7 years of 
ago, 02.96 ptjrcont an* illit(*rat(*. During llu* .seliool 
year of 1945—16, IIuto wen* 1,050 el(*nu‘ntary and 
secoudary scliools, with an enrollnu'iil of 84,651 
students. Tli<*re arc ihreti univ(a\siti<*s in Nicaragua, 
that in 1940 had a coinhin<jd onrollnu’ul of ()()5 
students. 

Production. Th<^ country’s ec'onoiny <leia*n<1s on 
agrieulhire, .stock-raising, an«I mining of gold an<l 
siber. beading agricultural prodiu'ls in 1946 wen*, 
corn, 58,352,()00 pounds; rier, '3,6,‘i().()()<) pounds; 
sugar, 25 inilliou pounds; t'olfei*, 225,000 bags-, ancl 
beans, 118,000 bushels. Other ;tgricnllural pnul- 
tiets inehuled .s<*saine,, <*otton, toba<‘eo, peanuts, 
and bananas. 'Hu* cattle indnslry produced <‘nonish 
for doni(*.stie consntnplion and a small amount for 
export, whieh in 1916 eame to 41,000 lu*acl of 
cattle and 159,000 kilos of hides and skins. Clold 
c.\*i)orls lh<! Sana* y<*ar wen* valm‘<I at 7,117.000 
gold cordobas (cordoba ' y.S. $0.20; 1989- No- 
veuiber, 1948). 'I’he vasi fon'.sis of l!u^ (‘asU‘rn 
regions pnnluct* timb(*r for domtvslie use and .sonu* 
Ibr export. 

Foreign Trado. In 1947, total (‘Xports w<Te vahit*d 
at $13,3 million aiul inqua’ls at $20.8 million. Dur- 
ing the lirsl 8 inonlbs of 1948, Nu*aragna\s <*xporls 
w<‘re valued at $16.5 million; iminn’ls, $14,4 mil- 
lion. 

Chief buyi'rs from Nicitragua an* tiu* U.S., (Jo.sta 
Uiea, Panama, and (Jreal Britain. Prineiiml s<mn*(‘s 
of imports arc tin? li,S„ Mexico, Costa Ru'u, and 
the Ne.llK'rlamls West Indies, 

Tronsportation. Tlie country lias 381 kiIom<il<*rs of 
railroad and 3,151 miles of highway of all types. 
Mo.st recent: statistics indieah! 1,484 motor ve- 
hiel<\s, 6,000 radios, and 1,510 l<’lephones. 

Finance. In the bmlget for (hi* (ise;d year 
1946-47, r<5vcime was esliniaU'd at 83,077,()3i 
cordobas, and <‘xp<uKlilnre at 82,697,2(J8 cordolias. 
Cnrn'iu.’y in circulation in July of 1948 was 49.1 
million c:6rdol)as. Hank deposits (October, 1948) 
-wcTO. 33.2 million cordobas, and gold r(*s<*r\'e.s $3,- 
520,000. 

Government. Under tin? constitution of 1939, Nic- 
aragua is a eeutralr/.ed rtix^ublic, divided iiUo four- 
teen departments and oiui National Di.strict, h«xec- 
utivo pow<?r is vested in u Pre.si<lenl, <*lecte<l for a 
six-year tcirm. Legislative power is ex(.*r(,*i.s(^d by a 
bicameral Congi-css compo.sed of a Chamber of 
Deputies and a ChamlxT of Sc*natox*s. In Augn.st, 
1947, a Constituent Assf*nibly (‘lecUid Dr. Victor 
Manuel Roman to the ihesidt'-uey. lie is an undo 
of Anastasio Sornoza, Nicaragua's "strong man.” 

Events, 1948. Although no ebunge in th<*. govern- 
ment took place, the year was one of turbnkuiit po- 
litical activity. On the domestic fn^nt, action was 
centered on opposition to the Homan-Somo/a ud- 
nunistration, and beyond Nicaraguan borders, on 
efforts by exiles to overthrow the regime by force. 

ProHstB and Confusion. Toward the (irul of April, 
the press st^od a campaign against government 
censorship. Various Journals agreed to suspend 
pubUcation, and the government, in reprisaL cut 
oft the light and telephone service in the building 
occupied by newspaper La Fhoha. In July, the ad- 
mimstrabon made a move toward conciliation, widi 
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a <‘oiif<*r<*uce in tlu* .Vrgentiue Embassy, at which 
Presuhnit Human atul < hamral Sumu/a 
leaders of tla* bilxT.d I’aiiy. ’Da* nuxenuih'nt p^jjjg 
.saki this wouki pavi* the way te Ix'lti'r puIUicd 
relations for (lu* eoimtrv, )>ut llu* bib<‘rai Party 
di‘iiietl minors ol an agruemeut with the govenv 
uu'ul, as llu* eireuin.stauees motivating tiu’ir oppo. 
sitiou had not alt(*r<‘d. 

Cabinet Re-shufDinff and Robotfhn. At the of 
August, (ii'uci'al Somo/a, MiuiMer of War and 
Head of the National (hiaid, ofb-red his resigna- 
tion to Hre.siih'ut Hom.in, and liis esampk* was fol- 
lowt*d ])y other lueiuliers <»i the (labinel, Tlu* pur- 
pose was ostensibly to op<‘u the doot to a (lahinet 
reorganisation tbai mig.ht pi'nuit the appoiaimont 
o( meuibei.s of the Liberal I‘.uty. Siuee the r<‘signa- 
Uou was only a gesture* and not nusmt to bo ac- 
e(‘pted, Souio/a (’outimu'd to be* "tlu* power be- 
hind tlu* throne,** A lew (lavs later, tlu* gov<*rnnicnt 
pr<‘ss r(*porle<l a lelu*! uuuemeut iu*ar tlu* borders 
of Honduras, l(*(l bv (k'u. Carlos ( !astro of the 
lalieral Party. 'PIu* g.o\emment sc'iit troops of the 
National (hiard under Maj. Anastasio Soiuo/.a, sou 
of llu* (Uitulillo, and tlu* rebellion was ernslu'd. 

Infor-Amorkan Probhmi, During tlu* ycsir, tlu* gov- 
(‘rnnu'ul was imu*h eoneeined with the activities 
of tlu* so-eall(‘d (laribbe.m la’.e.ion, a military force, 
.said to b(‘ fornu‘d bv exiles (loni Niearaga.'i, flon* 
(hiras, and Santo Dnminj'.o, wliieb wa.s iilaiminglo 
ov<*rthrow tlu* governments ol those eouutries. 
(;en(‘ral Somo/a publielv df‘n<mne(*d llu* ia‘gion 
and the aid giv<*n tlu*m. esp(*eially by (lualeauihi, 
(Juba, and (losta Hiea, Thcja* nations (h’nied th(j 
<‘Uarg(‘S, 

On l)t*(*(*mber H), Costa Hi(*a w'a.s invaded by 
a r<*b<‘I grotq) headed by Ualael Caldt'n'm Ciuardiu, 
one ol tlu*^ t*amlklatt*.s in tin* r(*e('nt presideiitml 
eh‘etions of Costa Hiea (.set* Costa Hica), The 
gov(*rnnu*nl of Costa ltk*a stated that tlu* invasion 
wa.s organi/.ed in Nicaragua and bad rt'et'ived So- 
mo'/a’.s support, (It was rumort*d that the invasion 
wa.s fostt*r(*d by Somo/a in order to pn*veul (hisla 
Rica's being used as a bust* for l.<*giou aetivitics 
against Nieanigna.) Tlu* east* w;is itTerred to the 
Organization of Anu‘riean Slatt‘s nn(lt*r the Rio do 
Janeiro 'I’reaty, and a Commission of liapiiry was 
ai)poin((‘d to inv<*stigate the ,e.»g.re*.*,ii)n. At the end 
of llu* yciar, tlu^ Commission was hmetkming in 
Ckista Hiea. 

Jho Bogota Conforonco. Ni« aiag.na alleiuUd the 
Nintli InltT-Anu'rk'aa Conlerenet* of American 
State.s !u‘Icl at Bogota in April (set* Pan Amkiuoan 
Acnvri’tRs), and beeamt* sig.natory lt> tlu,* Charter 
of ilie Americas. - Nhoina, JoaidM 

NICKEL. Sliipmenls of Cjunailiau niekt*l rt'aelujcl a 
p(*acctimo peak in 1948 to m<*(‘l heavy worldwide 
demand for alloying in steels, irons anti nonferrous 
metals, and for electroplating. 'Pin* iumxIs of the 
rearmament program and U.S. stoekpiling made 
it necessary for Cainulian produci'rs to limit sales 
in many cases. Production was resiricbal by a 
power .slmrtage in Ontario, the major world pro- 
ducing ;irca, dutt to inadtuiualtt rainfall, (hinadian 
production in the first 10 mouths was 105,375 net 
tons (year 1947; 117,781 tons). l*ro<hieti(m in 
New Caledonia i.s estiinal<‘d to lie below the .1947 
rate. Cuban procluetion 1ms l)c<*n diseonlimied. In 
July ihc International Nickel (kunpany advanced 
the prie<*. by 6M cents per lb., making clootrolytio 
nickel to contract custonuTS 40 c(‘nts p<!r Ib., f.o.b. 
Port Colhorne, Out. The advance was attributed 
to higlior costs, including recovery from lower 
grad<j ores. 

Nickel oxide sinter, a new product for alloying 
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o£ steels, is now in production for sale at 36% 
cents per of nickel contained, f.o.b. Copper 
Cliff, Ont, Total consumption of nickel by domefiic 
industry in 1947 was 80,757 tons, of which 41 
percent went to the steel industry. Production by 
the U.S.S.R. at Petsamo is not reported. However 
Russia s payments to the International Nickel Com- 
pany for its interest in the former Finnish mine 
are being made, amounting to more thaTi $12 
million by the end of 1948. —John Anthony 

NI^GERIA. A British colony and protectorate in West 
Africa, including for administrative purposes the 
United Nations Trust Territory (since Dec. 13, 
1946) of British Cameroons. Total area (including 
Cameroons): 372,674 square miles. Population 
(1946): 22,980,000. Chief towns (1945): Ibadan 
327,284, Lagos (capital) 174,200, Kano 89,812, 
Ogbomosho 81,740, Oyo 79,340, Iwo 74,764, 
Oshogbo 59,352. Primitive areas nave in general 
retained ancestral religions, but Christianity and 
Islam have many adherents. Education has made 
slow progress, except in tlie Clu:istian areas. Only 
about one-seventh of the children of school age are 
in primary or secondary schools. 

Production and Trade. The products of Nigeria 
include agricultural and forest products, gold, tin, 
and a variety of other minerals. Palm kernels, palm 
oil, cocoa (1946 export, 100,186 tons), grounmiuts 
(1946 export, 285,668 tons), hides and skins are 
important exports. Cotton piece goo^ are usually 
the leading import, but iron and steel manufactures 
are also required in volume. In 1947 imports were 
valued at £.32,466,000; exports £37,155,000. 

Government. Budget (1946-47): revenue £14,- 
955,750; expenditure £14,426,830; public debt 
£22,064,599. The administration is headed by a 
governor, aided by an executive council and a legis- 
lative council of not more than 30 official members 
and 21 elected or appointed members to represent 
business and native interests. The legislative coun- 
cil enacts laws for the whole of Nigeria. There is a 
House of Assembly for the northern provinces, the 
western provinces, and the eastern provinces. Gov- 
ernor: Sir John Stewart Macpherson. 


NOBEL PRIZES. The will of Alfred B. Nobel provided 
for five annual prizes to be awarded to persons 
who, in different fields of activity, had made the 
greatest contributions toward the progress of ihe 
world and the welfare of humanity. Prizes are di- 
vided equally among recipients for distingufehed 
work in physics, chemistry, physiology or medicine, 
literature, and in the promotion of world peace. 
The awards in physics and chemistry are made by 
the Royal (Swedish) Academy of Sciences, that in 
physiology or medicine by the Caroline Institute in 
Stockholm, that in literature by the Swedish Acad- 
emy, and that in peace by a committee of five 
elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribu- 
tion of the Nobel Prizes takes place every year on 
December 10, the anniversary of the death of the 
founder. Awards of the 1948 prizes (each amoimt- 
ing to 159,773 Swedish crowns; about $44,381) 
were as follows: 

Medicine and Physiology. The prize was awarded 
to Professor Paul Herman Mueller (born 1899) of 
Switzerland, director at tlie scientific laboratories of 
the firm of Geigy at Basle, Switzerland; “for his dis- 
covery of the strong effect of DDT as a compact 
poison against a number of artbropodes.” 

Peace. The prize was allocated with one-third 
to the main fund of the Foundation and with two- 
thirds to the special fund for this group of prizes. 

Physics. The prize was awarded to Professor Pat- 


rick M. S. Blackett (bom 1897), professor at the 
Univers% of ^lanchester. England; “for his devel- 
opment of the Wilson cloud chamber method and 
his discoveries in connection therewith in the do- 
main of nuclear physics and cosmic radiation.’’ 

Chemistry. The prize for 1948 was awarded to 
Professor Ame Tiselius (bom 1902) of Sweden, 
professor of biochemistry at the University of Up- 
sda, Sweden; “for his electrophoretic and adsorp- 
tion analytical researches, especialb' for his discov- 
eries concerning the ccr'iplex ■i.u-.urc of the serum 
proteins.” 

Literature. The prize for 1948 was awarded to 
Dr. Thomas Steams Eliot (bom 1888) of London, 
England; “for his remarkable achievement as a 
pioneer in modem poetry.” 

NORFOLK ISLAND. An Australian island territory in 
the south Pacific, 930 miles northeast of Sydney. 
Area: 13 square miles. Population (1944): 733. 
The cultivation of citms fmits, bananas, and cof- 
fee is the chief occupation of ihe people. In 1945- 
46 imports were valued at £ 32,402 and exports at 
£9,024. An administrator, assisted by an advisory 
council, governs the territory. 

NORTH AMERICA. The continent of North America, 
excluding Mexico and Central America, but in- 
cluding Greenland, Newfoundland, and smaller ad- 
jacent islands, has an area of about 7,591,498 
square miles (19,662,000 square kilometers) and 
a population estimated at 143,178,000 on Jan. 1, 
1940. The combined area of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the West Indian islands is about 1,073,080 
square miles and the population about 40,870,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 
52,426 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 3,715,- 
000, compared with (1940 census) 3,571,623. 
Chief cities: Raleigh (capital), 46,897 inhabitants 
in 1940; Charlotte, 100,899. See Agricultube, Ed- 
ucation, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Uni- 
VERSniES AND COLLEGES, VlTAL STATISTICS. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $230,317,000; total ex- 
penditure, $195,341,000. 

Elections. Normally Democratic North Carolina 
gave its 14 electoral votes to Truman whose popu- 
lar majority over Dewey, Thurmond, Wallace, and 
others exceeded 100,000. Democrats won all other 
races: J. Melville Broughton was elected Senator; 
W. Kerr Scott was elected Governor; and Demo- 
crats retained all 12 House seats. State officers 
elected included: Lieutenant Governor — H. P. 
Taylor; Secretary of State — Thad Eure; Attorney 
General — ^Harry McMuUan; Auditor — ^Henry L. 
Bridges; Treasurer — ^Brandon P. Hodges; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction — Clyde A. Erwin. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, R. Gregg Cherry; Lieut. 
Governor, L. Y. Ballentine; Secretary of State, 
Thad Eure; Attorney General, Harry McMuUan; 
State Treasurer, Charles M- Johnson; State Audi- 
tor, Henry L. Bridges. 

NORTH DAKOTA. A west north central State. Area: 
70,837 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 560,000 
compared with (1940 census) 641,935. Chief 
cities: Bismarck (capital), 15,496 inhabitants in 
1940; Fargo, 32,580. See Agbiculture, Educa- 
tion, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universi- 
ties AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $37,109,000; total ex- 
penditure, $32,593,000. 

Elections. Dewey received a popular majority over 
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Tniman, Wnllact*,, and nlhnrii — iiu'lmlinK scatlon^cl 
votos for 'I’lninnoiul — and wnn tlu* •! clccforal 
vol'<\s. Thor(' was no S<*nal()nal rac<*. 
retained the 2 Honse .s<‘ats. IiK'tnnbent H<'pnliliran 
0()\('rnor Fr<‘d (i. Aandahl wjus n'ehu'ted. (filler 
Slate odioials iiK'Inded: LicMiUawnt (iov<*r- 

nor — (4. P. Dahl; S<’tTetary of Slal<‘ ■•'rhomas Hall; 
Attorney C;en(jral- -WallacM' K. Warner; Auditor-— 
Berta E* Baker; 'I'niasurtT — Allx'rt Ia{:ohson. A 
popular referendum in June apprcn‘(*d a bontis to 
vc'tt'rans. 

Offlcors, 1948, (Jovenior, Kred CJ, Aandald; Lieut 
Ocn'ornor, Ch l\ Dahl; Seen‘iary of Slat(^ 'I’hoinas 
Hall; Attorney C(aierah Nols CJ. Jolnison; Stale; 
Treasurer, If. W. Swtmson; Stale,; Auditor, Berta E. 
Baker. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. The nortlieni aT<‘as of 
Ckmada, <*xlendiTe.’^ math from llie provine(*s and 
Yukon to the, North l*oIe. An‘a: LB(M,B()d s<iuan*. 
miles ( inelncliitjj; 5 1, -1(15 s(|. mi. of fn'sh water), ll 
is divided, for adminislralivci purposes, iul<» the. 
districts of Eranklin (r>H),25B sq. mi.), Keewatlu 
(22«,1B0 sq. mi.) and Ma(‘ken7.i(; (r)27,400 sep 
mi,). Population (,U)4l censtis): 12,02S (10*18 
o.sl., l(i,0()()). 

Production, otc, Mininjp fur Irappinjif, and rein- 
do<ir herding,’; are tin* prineip.il oeeupatious (»f lla» 
inhabitants, 'rho e.srlinaled \ahi<* <*)l mitua’u! pro- 
duction in 1047 was $2,720,088, the v;ihu; of 
^3[old amount inj? to $2,l8tS,005. J*elroleum, .silv<'r, 
ami natural j?as are also produeixl, as are copper, 
lead, and tuu^'shaj on*. 'I’lieni \ver<; 488,080 pelt.s 
iak<!n in Ibe .shxisou 1048—17, vahu'd at $1 ,(158,75*1. 
Markt*t<‘d value; of fish was $558,2(M. In tin; Mue- 
keuzn*, Valley ar<; sonn* 508 acres of arabh; laud 
po.ssiblt* of e<‘onomuj exploitation, in spit<* of 
limh fr(‘hd»tiin'; and other <‘osts, Einaneo (1048- 
47); revenue, $978„I()8; exp<aKlilnre, $8,742,882. 

Governmont, A T<;rrilorial (Jonneil, eonsistinjj; of 
a eornmissioiier, deputy eomniissioner, and 5 eotm- 
dllors apiJointed by the <Jo\*ernor Ceiu^ral iti 
Council, controls tin; admini.stratiou of the T(*rri- 
tories. Tlio seal of |j;ov(;rnnK*nt is at Ottawa, On- 
tario, CoinmlssioiKir, II. L. K<»enU‘yside. See Can- 
ada. 

NORWAY. A European kingdom (x-eiiining the 
western and northern part of the .Sc*:mdiiia\ian 
peninsula. (Japilal, Oslo. King, Haakon VII, who 
was born in 1872 and was ('leet<‘d to the throne by 
the Storting ( Parliament ) Nov. 18, 1005. Prtmiier, 
Einar Gerhar<ls<;rL Norway boUls suvereiguty over 
Svalbard ( Spit/.horgen and adjacent islands) in the 
Arctic S<!a, 240 miles distant from the Norwegian 
couvSt (see SvAiatAwo). Norway also ass<‘rts sov- 
ereignty over uniiihat)iled Jan Mayeti Island in 
die Arctic Sea, and certain uninhamted areas in 
the Antarctic. 

Area and Populotlon, Covering an area of 124,- 
556 square miUvs (land area, 119,148 sq. mi.), Nor- 
way proper had 8,172,000 inhabitants on Jan. 1, 
1948, by official cstiimUu. Vital statistics (rate per 
1,000 inhabitants) in 1947; births, 2L7; deaths, 
9.4; marriages, 9,2. Estimated i)opulali(m.s of chief 
cities in 1947; Oslo, 300,000; Bergen, 105,000; 
Trondheim, 55,000; Stavanger, 47,000. 

Education and Religion, The State religion i.s evan- 
gelical Lutheran. All faiths arc tolerated but Jesuits 
are barred from the country. Education i.s com- 
pulsory; illiteracy is low. The Norwegian language 
has two idioms, both of which are used officially. 

Prody<^ion. Afiriculturo, forestry, mining, indus- 
try, fishing, and whaling are the principal occupa- 
tions. Food production in 1947 was only 83 per- 


<*<'nl of the (hie. to tlu‘ Enropeswide 

tlroughl, (:*-!»'.d . HM--- totahxl 2fi(),40() tuns airaimt 
878,000 Ions m 10 !o. 'Du* potato li;;rv<*st was 91S 
500 tou.s; haw 2, *188,800 Inns. Whale oil produc- 
tion in the MM7 18 Anlardie season was 935,902 
harr<‘ls (ov<t 50 pereent ol the iuleruatiuual totiil'i 
agaiu.st 008.fj8I hu* the HUfi (7 .s<'ason. ’ 

Foreign Trado. In terms of money, foreign trade 
figums in 10-17 leaehed the highest points in Nor- 
wegiatj history. Import', wen* valued at 8.800 mil- 
lion kroiuT; e\p<jrts at 1. 001) million, 'I’olal imports 
for li)48 wen* valiu’d at 8,708.501), 000 kroner* total 
exports 2,()82,500,()00. 

Ftnanco. 'Die budget presrtit<*d to Parliament on 
Jan. If), 1048. for tlu* 10 18- 40 {ts<*al year, totals 
2,-100 million kroner, as eompared with 2,203 mi 
lion for tlu* 1047 *18 p<'nod. 

Transportation. Virtuallv all <if Norway's 2,600 
luiies ol railway are stall* owned and operated, 
'Du* railway system K still suiieviug from the olFoets 
of the (iermau oeeupation and the need lor re- 
plae<*.ineuts. Of the 27,000 miles *4 lu'gluvavs and 
roads, I(;ss than 2 pereent an* Miti.in-d. 
waterways ari* of prinn- and are highly 

developeil. About 10 prn rnt ui tin* eountry\s nior- 
ebaut mariiu* is engaged in ('nasi* wise si lipping. Air 
service* to various parts of Norway; daily or weekly 
flights to eontin(‘nlal jxiints; and r»*gular somce to 
tlu* United State's anel South Ame*i‘ie*a is furnished 
by l)(*l Neirske* Luflfarlsse*l.skap (DNL). 

Govornmont. Ululer the* eemslilution eif 181,4, as 
.sub.se ‘e|ue‘utly ;uiUMielexl, e*xe(‘uti\e‘ poweT is ve^sted 
i« the* King, ae'.tiug; through a e*;ibiuol responsible 
lei (he Storting. The* Ste irting jeou.sists e»f 150 tiKan- 
bers e*h*(‘t(*d lea* ftmr ye»ar.s by universal suffrage. 
It* (liviele'S itse'lf into Iwei S(‘elion.s of 88 and 112, 
call<*<l tlu* l,,ajjding and Odelstiug, n*siu*clivi‘lv. In 
lli<‘ edeH'tions for the* Storting he*lel on ()e*t, 8, 19-15, 
the* following partie*s we*r(* t‘le‘<*t<*d; LaI)oi\ 78; Lon- 
,sc*rvalive;, 25; laluTal, 20; (loimmmlst, 11; Agra- 
rian, 10; and Ohri.stiau I'eiimlar. 8. 

Evontf, 1948. "’’rcusion anumg the* great powers 
lias relar<le*el rex'emstruetiou in Norway, and prog- 
r(*.s.s during (he* eeimiug year will he* geiverucd large- 
ly bv d(*veloi)tiu‘nts aljre»;ul,'* Priiru; Miuiste*r Cer- 
biirelse*u pre'clieted in bis New Vtsu* adelre'ss to Par- 
liament. lit* we*nt on te) say that '‘dewedopmciits 
abroad have* re-stilled in gr<‘at<'r e*eonomic stress 
than was originally t*uvisioue*d. Price* rises have 
strut'k hard at our fe»rt*igu exe'hauge; res<;rvo.s, and 
European (‘xehauge* shortages are* regarding our 
recovery.” 'Diis picture did not c'hango materially 
during the*, year. 

On tin* dome'.stic, political s<!t*no, ami on the la- 
bor front, all was rjniel in Neirway in 1948. The So- 
cialist ( Joverunii-nt Iu‘ad(‘d l>y Ocrhurdsen main- 
tained itself in oifiee,* ft)v the third .straight year. A 
minor Cubint't rtfshulllt; took place; in July, follow- 
ing the; clt;ath of one; minist<*r and the.; resignation 
of anotlu'r. 

'rhen* were many rumors of Sovi<,;t pressure, 
wilii some femndalion in fae.'t. On March J7, For- 
eign Mini.ster Halvard M. Lange* coufirmccl that 
obi(;ctit)ns hud b<;on raisexl by ‘'outside* sources' 
(moaning Rus.sia) to the inte;r-St;audinaviai) eco- 
nomic conference schc;dnlcd to be; held at Copen- 
hagen early in April. 'Tt weis crre>ne'e)tisly r(;portcd 
this coijfonmcc would discuss military coopera- 
tion,” bo added. The Mo.scow newspaper IzvesHd 
on March 27 sharply oriticiz<*d the (Xslo Govcni- 
mcnl for allcgc'dly seilling ejut Norway to the Unit- 
ed State.s.” 'Die papesr chargeid that Norwegian 
armaments were be;ing standardized with Ameri- 
can models and that platis were afoot to lease Nor- 
wegian territory (Svalbard and Jan Mayon) for 
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American and British bases. This was categorically 
denied by^ Defense Minister Jens Hauge. 

Norway’s position in the East-West conflict was 
clearly defined in an address by Foreign Minister 
Lange ^ on April 19 before the Oslo Military So- 
ciety: “There can not be the least doubt that we 
are part of western Europe geographically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally and that we are and will 
remain a western European democracy.” He add- 
ed, however, that “this Imowledge must not pre- 
vent Norway from maintaining good relations and 
expanding economic ties with the U.S.S.R. and 
other eastern European countries.” 

Spurred on by the events in Czechoslovakia, the 
Storting on March 16 voted an extraordinary ap- 
propriation of 100 million kroner ($20 million) 
for national defense. In another move toward 
strengthening security the House, on April 9, set 
up a special committee for Defense and Foreign 
Affairs questions from which the Communists were 
excluded. Generally, Communist influence, never 
very strong in Norway, was reduced to insignificant 
proportions as public opinion turned sharply 
against the followers of Moscow. 

On June 4, a policy clash between the Defense 
Ministry and the Army Command was revealed as 
the Cabinet voted to remove Lt. Gen. Olav Helset 
from his post as commander in chief and demoted 
him to major general. On the same day. Foreign 
Minister Lange in a speech at Malmo, Sweden, in- 
dicated that Norway would welcome military co- 
operation with Denmark and Sweden. This and 
other Norwegian feelers brought a noncommittal 
reaction from Stockholm where ihe view prevailed 
that Norway was leaning too strongly to the West 
and that Sweden’s position was too exposed to go 
along. Nevertheless both Sweden and Denmark 
agreed to consult witli Norway on a coordination 
of Scandinavian defense measures and a confer- 
ence on this subject was held at Oslo on Octo- 
ber 15-16. The conference was attended by ihe 
Ministers of Defense of the three powers as well 
as by numerous military experts. 

Toward the end of the year, it was apparent that 
Norway would not turn down an invitation to join 
in the North Atlantic Pact proposed by ihe West- 
ern European Union and the United States. “We 
must join openly, honestly, and fearlessly in the 
international cooperation aimed at preserving those 
freedoms and rights which axe in themselves the 
foundation for our existence as a free people,” 
wrote tlie Government organ Arheiderbladet of 
Oslo on November 10, concluding that “hence we 
must regard with sympathy and imderstanding the 
establishment of a North Atlantic Pact.” 

Economic Affairs. Norway’s economic situation in 
1948 strongly reflected world trends. The universal 
dollar shortage and the general rise in prices im- 
posed adoption of an “austerity program” on the 
British model. Drastic import restrictions improved 
the foreign trade balance but hit the consumers 
hard, especially in clotibing, textiles, and automo- 
biles. Industrial production in 1948 was maintained 
at generally high levels, with little unemployment 
The harvest was considerably better than in 1947, 
as were the yields of the fishing industry. 

Norway’s adherence to the Paris accord on the 
Marshall Plan was approved by a 108 to 11 vote 
of the Storting on July 3. Immediately afterwards 
Ae agreement was signed by Foreign Minister 
Lange and U.S. Ambassador Charles U. Bay. 

— JOACOaOM JOESTEN 

NOVA SCOTIA. An eastern maritime province of 
Canada. Area: 21,068 square miles, or which 20,- 


743 square miles are land area and 325 square 
miles fresh water. Population (census 1941): 
577,962 (est. pop. 1948), 635,000. Religious affil- 
iations include (1941): Roman Cati'iolic, 188,944; 
United Church, 124,301; Anglican, 103,393; Bap- 
tist, 89,272; Presb>^erian, 47,415. In 1946 there 
were 17,914 live births; 6,046 deaths; 6,549 mar- 
riages, Education ( 194^6 ) : 138,332 students en- 
rolled in schools and colleges. Chief cities: Halifax 
(capital), 70,488 inhabitants in 1941; Sydney, 28,- 
305; Glace Bay, 25,147. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural out- 
put in 1947 was $^.5 million. Value of Held crops 
in 1947 totaled $21,579,000 from 544,000 acres. 
Chief field crops (1947): oats 2,250,000 bu. 
($2,048,000); potatoes 1,828,000 cwt. ($4,186,- 
000); field roots 2,010,000 cwt. ($2,010,000). 
Livestock (June 1, 1947): 203,100 cattle 'S16,- 
606,000); 32,800 horses ($5,024,000); 59,900 
swine ($1,630,000); 138,000 sheep ($1,299,000); 
2,681,900 poultry ($3,361,000). In 1946 there 
were 350 fur farms. Value of fur pelt production 
in the season 1946—47 was $716,009. Fisheries pro- 
duction in 1946 reached a marketed value of $34,- 
270,761; chief commercial fishes caught were cod, 
lobsters, haddock, herring, sw^ordfish, pollock, and 
mackerel. Creamery butter produced in 1947 
amounted to 6,617,000 lb. valued at $3,487,000; 
estimated total farm value of poultry meat and 
eggs was $7,041,000. The value of fruit crops 
(1947) was placed at $2,779,000. The value of 
lumber sawn in 1946 amounted to $14,519,554 
from 617 sawmills in operation. 

Government. Budget estimates for 1947-48: net 
combined revenue $30,119,430; net combined ex- 
penditure $27,473,310. Total direct and indirect 
Habilities (less sinking funds) $105,779,633 on 
Nov. 30, 1946. The executive authority is vested in 
a lieutenant governor who is advised by a mmistry 
of the House of Assembly, the latter comprising 30 
members elected for a five-year term by popular 
vote (28 Liberals, and 2 Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federationists were elected at the provin- 
cial general election of Oct. 23, 1945). Ten 
members (appointed for life) in the Senate and 
12 members in the House of Commons represent 
Nova Scotia in the Dominion Parliament at Ot- 
tawa. Lieutenant Governor, J. A. D. McCurdy, 
M.B.E. (appointed Aug. 12, 1947); Premier, An- 
gus L. Macdonald (Liberal; appointed Sept. 8, 
1945). See Canada. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY. Progress in 1948 in the field of 
nuclear energy or, in popular terms, atomic ener^, 
began to show tangible results in the use of radio- 
isotopes in chemied, biological, medical, and other 
investigations leading to new knowledge of natural 
processes and some applications. The predicted 
ability of radioisotopes to implement the solving 
of many kinds of problems which are unsolvable by 
other techniques was amply demonstrated. The 
production of atomic weapons continued, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced that tests 
at Eniwetok of atomic weapons of improved de- 
sign were successful. While work on the develop- 
ment of atomic power equipment continued and 
expanded, the fact that many years of intensive 
work must precede its commercial application be- 
came more generally recognized ana accepted. 

Much of the emphasis in atomic energy con- 
tinued on the construction of facilities for research 
and development and the training and assembling 
of technical manpower. Characteristics peculiar to 
experimental work in atomic energy, compared to 
work in other fields, require extensive and special 
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facilities, and make the conduct of experimental 
work niosl Uim’-eonMimine,. Exlcmsion of funda- 
mental pi n'sieiil measuremeiiis l)t‘yoiuI llieir |>r<*scnt 
scope requires tremendous “alom smaslu*rs,’" eac'Ii 
n(jw higher cmergy unit riMiniring si'veral yi‘urs of 
design and conslruclion (Sec I’livsics). Ch<‘inieal 
work with radioactive materials in greater than 
tracer amounts takes <‘lal)oralt' lahoraloiy' facilities 
to i)rc)tect workers from injurioiis radiation. Kxpt*ri- 
monts must bo handled l)y remote control with oi)- 
crators setiarated from (‘(juipnu'nt by thick shields. 
Data on material stability against ra<liation williin 
a nuclear niaclor r<‘<iuir(^ spc'cial packaging of the 
sample, then ('xposure in a tmelear reactor (tl»‘re 
arc only a few in the eonntry) ami finally ingt*ni- 
ous devices for making measunuut'nts after ex- 
l>osurc h(x:anse the. sampU^ will its<‘lf be radio- 
aetiv(\ 'Tlujse <‘xamples are indicative of why .so 
much effort must continue on tiu* more prepara- 
tory phases of tht^ atomic ent‘rgy program, and whv 
progro.ss may appear slow to lhos(» unfamiliar witli 
the spiicial charaeterislies of tiu' fu'ld. 

Atomic Powor. For a ear<*ful a.s.s('ssin<*nl of the 
foreseeiihlc technical and ('conoinic prohUuus which 
wc now know must bo .solvt‘<l hchue atomic power 
can he a factor in the world s iiowct <‘conomy, W(‘ 
have the rt'povt to the Atomic Fnergy (kmimissiim 
by its (kaicral Advisory Coininilte(* issm'd during 
19*18 (in the Fourth Sctniaunual lirpoii) whk'li 
coiielucles, *'VVe do not se<‘ liovv it wfiuld lx* po.s- 
sihle uiid(T the most favorahU* eircum.slane(‘S to 
iiave liny eousidcrahle portion of the present pow<T 
supply of the world n^phuuxl by uuck^ar fuel Ix'fore 
the expiration of 20 ytsirs,” Some authoritie.s h'cl 
that <wen this .slatiMiuMit is optimistic' in view cjf the 
uncertainties of intcTuational tmlitics and unknown 
cconomie conditions. 

UegardU^ss of what <lates are. foroca.st for com- 
mercial apidi<!ulion of atomic power on any sub- 
stantial scale, tlie follo-wing ooservatious appear 
reasonable ; 

J, T<*chmcal probk'ins set an irr<iducibU‘ mini- 
mum lime and although individual <!Slimal<^s vary, 
the order of magnilucu^ suggest<‘cl by the (kaieral 
Advisory Commitlco to the AFC sc(*m.s gctnerally 
accepted. 

2. If atomk! pow<‘r docjs hecoim* wi(l(‘ly u.sed, its 
growth will be gradual and it will .suppleiiK'ut 
rather than supplant power from other fuels. 

8. For atomic powc'r to Ix^coim? a major fa<‘tor 
in the worUrs power economy, it must hei'omt* suf- 
ficiently cuiuin'liiivc to hav<i a strong ei'onomu' in- 
contivo, and wo now know l<*.ss about the future 
cost of atomic fuels and power plants than about 
any teelmioal a.sp(!C!t. 

4. There are no known t<^chniea^ obstacles which 
appear to he insurmountable. 

5. Atomic power plants will probably be ai> 
plied first wIktc some strong iuc<mtivc other than 
economy exists. An examphi is the propulsion of 
naval ships where the po.ssibility of long cruising 
range without refueling i^rovides a major incentives 

Atomic Fuol. The close rclation.ship hetwee'n the 
production of find and power became more aj)- 
paront to the j)uhlie in 1948 witli the annoimets 
ment that the “l)r<;eding** of new fissionable materi- 
al appeared to bo llieorelicjally possible. In a con- 
trollca nuclear rciaction, there arc neutrons in ex- 
cess of diose r«*(iiiircd just to sustain the reaction 
and release power. Some of these excess nc'utrons 
are used now to produce plutoniiun, a .synthetic 
atomic fuel, from uranium in laboratory reactors. 
If a reactor can be designed so that the losses of 
excess nexitrons by unprofitable absorption arc very 
low and the rest axe used to produce now fission- 


abb* nmt(‘rial it may hv p<»ssi])le to make more new 
li.ssionid)le mal<TiaI than that wliii'h is buri«*d, Such 
a pnK'e.ss is eall(*d '‘l)n'<‘ding.’* 

The* probamd effect wliieh this miglg Iiave on 
the future of atomic power can hr visn.ili/(*(l \vhen 
it is realized that a major success of "I u reding” 
utoinu; power plants might make r(*Iati\ely plenti- 
ful Uranium 288 and 'riioiium the soure<‘s of fuel 
in place of r<*Iali\ely rare Uranium 285. the only 
known natural iissionahle isotoiie. Such po.ssilnli. 
lie.s have. y(‘l to h<* deTnoiistral(’d. l*’or tlui 'hroed- 
ing'* pro<*ess to h;ive great <'eouomie importanco, 
both the amount of ih<* margin pnalueed over eciuai 
replae<‘ment of lliat bunmd, an<l tin* rale of burn- 
ing up ih(‘ fuel invrsted in the reactor must be 
large for llui !»el gain in a giv<'n timt* to he sig- 
nifieanl. 

Radioisotopof. ProgH'.ss in 19*18 in tin* inamifac- 
tun* and use of radioisotope's was n'viewed in the 
above mentioned n-porl of tin* Alomie Fnergy 
(knnmission. 'Hu* following eveerpls sngge.st the 
grt'al .seopt* and varic'lv of u.selul applications 
which an* jdnsuly in prog.ress. 

‘Tksiug traec'r i.sotope.s, Ihr .seirnlisl and engineer 
can observe atoms as ihev t.ikc* pari in basic or- 
ganic and inori'anie n'ac'lious, much as though the 
atoms wrrr visibly lagged or labeled, |•'ov the first 
lim<‘, it bei'omt'S pos-siblc' to follow in intiiuali* dc- 
lail . . . siu'h proc't'sses as photosynthesis, metab- 
olism, atul tlu^ (‘lu'tuistry of ■ .ulinn., , , . 

^‘*rhe most surprising fact nwesded has h<‘(*u the 
<*xtreme rapidilv with whit'h life pro('c*ss<*s lake 
pbu't^. By ‘lam’.ing/ salt (sodium eldoritb*) with 
sodium 24 and iub'eting it into tin* huuum body, 
invostigators have found that salt is (lilFusocl 
tinough the walls of tIu' vc'ins, transported to the 
.sweat glands, ('onverted into .sweat, and earned to 
tlu^ .surla<*,e of the body, all in b'ss than om* mhnite^s 
time. 

*Tn lu).spitals today . pliv.ic'i.ms .uo using radio- 
isotope's to diagnojie vaiious ein ul.ilory di.sorders, 
to loeate malignant tumors, to nususure how sick 
thyroid glands ar<* functioning, to find out how 
much iron tlu^ r<*d blood etdls of auemie nalionts 
can take up, and to diagnose various uulieaithy in- 
U'rnal body change's that they could not identify 
without (be radioaetivc* tracers lo^ follow and report 
on the moveanent of materials in*‘the body. 

“Using radioisotope's, plant s<‘ienlisls have, been 
able to follow through tin* .soil, into the rootlets, 
and to llu'ir final disi)osilioii in the plant, minenils 
such as /.inc, oopner, and inanganc'scs all of which 
iirc available to ln<^ plants in amounts of less than 
an ounca.’s per aero. 

“Already, in ficrbl experinu'iits ooncItieUid by the 
U.S. Deparlnuuit of AgrK'uUun* and State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and by the fertilizer in- 
dustry in all parts of the nation, radioisotopes are 
an.swering vo.ry speeiflc <p,u^slions: such questions 
as where, wluui, and bow plant focxls an^ mo.st cf- 
f<*clively applb'd to dillenmt crops; what fonns of 
fertilizer return the most in pnahujlion; when and 
how the plant utilizers iIk'iu; aiul how much ex- 
pensive plant food is likely to go unu.sed in today's 
fertilizing methods. 

“The powx'.rful signals emith'd by radioisotopes 
have been used to follow and nu'usun*. a variety of 
industrially important substauct\s otherwise,* iin- 
Iraeeahb*, from th(^ impurities in a batch of molten 
steel to tluj invisible coating on a wlsj) of thread. 
Manufacturers of steel, muehin<*ry, rubb<*r, gaso- 
line, oil, plasties, rayon, eljomieals, drugs, and a 
rapidly growing list of other prodiu'ts art! looking 
to these researches to bring better and more eco- 
nomical production. 
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“The entire field of metallurgy is certain to be 
greatly influenced by tracer investigations already 
under way on the structure, manufacture, alloying, 
durability, corrosion, and friction of metals.” 

— R. Prentice 

NYASALAND. A protectorate of Great Britain, in 
central Africa. Area: 37,374 square miles. Popula- 
tion ( 1946) : 2,230,500, includLig 2,400 Europeans 
and 3,100 Asiatics. Chief towns: Zomba (coital), 
Blantjore, Lilongwe, Mlanje, Salima, and Fort 
Johnston. The chief industry of the people is agri- 
culture. Among the important products are tobacco, 
tea, cotton, pulse, groundnuts, and tung oil. Im- 
ports include cotton goods, vehicles, manufactures 
of wood, and timber. Foreign trade: imports £.2,- 
050,176; exports £2,364,970. Budget estimates 
(1947): revenue £1,077,865; expenditure £981,- 
441. Nyasaland is administered by a governor, aid- 
ed by executive and legislative councils. Governor: 
Geoffrey Colby. 

OATS. The 1948 production of oats in the United 
States reached a total of 1,491,752,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the estimate (as of December, 1948) of 
the U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. This compares with 
die 1947 output of 1,199,422,000 bu. and the 1937- 
46 average of 1,231,814,000 bu. Yields of the chief 
producing States (in bushels) were: Iowa 266,- 
445,000; Minnesota 206,338,000; Illinois 182,078,- 
000; Wisconsin 126,148,000; South Dakota 104,- 
252,000; Nebraska 72,744,000; North Dakota 62,- 
132,000; Indiana 59,469,000; Michigan 56,672,- 
000; Ohio 54,090,000; Missouri 48,592,000; Penn- 
sylvania 29,146,000; New York 28,320,000; and 
Kansas 26,312,000. 

World Oat Production. According to the December, 
1948, report of die Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
1948 world output of oats was estimated to total 
4,335 million bushels, compared with 1,195 million 
bushels in 1947. Tlie total area sown was estimated 
at 136.29 million acres for 1948. Yields of the chief 
producing countries for 1948 were (in bushels): 
United States 1,492,957,000, U.S.S.R. (Europe and 
Asia) 820,000,000 (in 1947), Canada 357,703,000, 
France 235,000,000, Great Britain 202,930,000, 
Denmark 59,938,000, Cliina 55,883,000, Eire 54,- 
000,000, Sweden 53,785,000, Argentina 44,000,000, 
Finland 42,300,000, Spain 38,000,000, Belgium 
36,500,000, Italy 36,000,000, Australia 27,500,000, 
Netlierlands 21,700,000, Turkey 21,000,000, Aus- 
tria 20,000,000. 

In the foregoing statistics of production those for 
Northern Hemisphere countries are based on re- 
vised estimates, those on Southern Hemisphere 
countries are based on preliminary forecasts. The 
figures on the total output of oats in Germany were 
not available. 

OHIO. An east north central State. Area: 41,122 
sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 7,799,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census) 6,907,612. Chief cities: 
Columbus (capital), 306,087 inhabitants in 1940; 
Cleveland, 878,336. See Agmculture, Education, 
Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universities 
AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1946, 
total revenue amounted to $425,027,000; total ex- 
penditure, $372,305,000. 

Elections. The 25 electoral votes, which went m 
1944 to Dewey by about 11,000 votes, were won 
by Truman by a small margin. R^ublican incum- 
bent Governor Thomas J. Herbert lost his race for 
reelection by the man he defeated in 1946, former 


Governor Frank J. Lausche. There was no Senate 
race. In contests for the 23 House seats. Democrats 
won 12 for a gain of 8. State officers elected in- 
cluded: Lieutenant Governor — George D. Nye; 
Secretary of State — Charles J. Sweeney; Attorney 
General — ^Herbert S. Duffy; Auditor — ^Joseph T. 
Ferguson; Treasurer — Don H. Ebright. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Thomas J. Herbert; 
Lieut. Governor, Paul M. Herbert; Secretary of 
State, Edward J. Hummel; Attorney General, Hugh 
S. Jenkins; State Treasurer, Don H. Ebright; State 
Auditor, Joseph T. Ferguson. 

OIL AND GAS DIVISION. Under direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the Dhlsion is authorized to 
coordinate and unify policy and administration 
with respect to the functions and acti^’ities relative 
to oil and gas carried on by the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govermnent; to 
serve as the channel of communication between the 
Federal Government and the petroleum industry; 
to serve as liaison agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment in its relations with the appropriate State oil 
and gas bodies; and to re\aew technological devel- 
opments in the field of petroleum and s>Tithetic hy- 
drocarbon fuels and coordinate Federal policy with 
respect thereto. It also assists the Secretary' of the 
Interior in administering the Connally law, which 
prohibits the shipment in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum or its products produced 
in excess of the amount permitted by State law. 

OKLAHOMA. A west south central State. Area: 70,- 
057 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 2,362,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 2,336,434. Chief 
city: Oklahoma City (capital), 204,424 inhabitants 
in 1940. See Agriculture, Educatton, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $179,618,000; total ex- 
penditure, $161,729,000. 

Elections. Truman’s plurality of about 200,000 
votes over Dewey was about double Roosevelt’s 
in 1944, and won the Democratic candidate the 10 
electoral votes. In the Senatorial contest, former 
Governor Robert S. Kerr, Democrat, beat Republi- 
can Ross Rizley. In House contests. Democrat 
won all 8, picking up 2 formerly held by Republi- 
cans. There were no Statewide races for State 
office. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Roy J. Turner; Lieut. 
Governor, James E. Berry; Secretary of State, Wil- 
burn Cartwright; Attorney General, Mac Q. Wil- 
liamson; State Treasurer, John D. Conner; State 
Auditor, A. S. J. Shaw. Chief Justice of Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, Thurman S. Hurst. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. Renewal of these international 
contests, last held at Berlin m 1936, provided the 
most colorful and successful sports show of the 
year. This XIV Olympiad, in which 59 nations 
competed, resulted in a sweeping triumph for 
United States athletes and the finest display of the 
spirit in which the games were conceived since 
their revival in 1896. 

A gathering of 82,000 filled Wembley Stadium 
in England to hear ]Ong George in the opening 
ceremony on July 29 and from then on through Au- 
gust 14 the pageant rolled from one set of 
pressive figures to another. An estimated 1.5 million 
persons attended the 134 events in 17 sports in 
which more than 5,000 men and women competed. 
Receipts ran to approximately $2 million, well 
above any previous total for this great athletic meet. 
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Exceeding; the brilliant oxploils iti various sla<lia 
was iho sporLsinanship of tJio al]ilt?l<\s aial oi tlu* 
crowds. E.vco])t for u hit of ar^^uni(?n( in (lu* pro.K- 
ress of the boxing, which n‘suItod in tlu^ rcnujval oi 
a succession of jndgt's, and t‘xccpl for tlu* inn- 
poraiy disqualification of llu; vviiuiiiu' Aincncau 
400-inolor relay t<‘ain, harmony and ^'ootl will 
marked the 

Oisqualiiiralion of llic Ihiitcd States in tlu* re- 
lay, rcmovcxl iJu'i'c days later vvIumi movitvs ri'\ ealed 
diat i^isshijr of tlu? baton had lu‘cn done 
became an oec'asion for the (iiu'sl show of Olympic 
spirit. Kn^rland, second in tlu* race, hadl)<*<*n moved 
up to first and was ov<M'ioyed that tin* home ior(‘<‘.s 
finally had ^?ainetl their only track vielorj\ Jhit 
when pictures nivealed that the judj-'es ha<l crr<*<I 
and an injusluu! had been done the Americans, tlu* 
British relincpiished their |j;oId medal.s as tlu? erowd 
ch(‘Cre.d the ijivaders. 

CJaining 3»S first plae<'S»-lJ, in nu'ns track and 
field — ^for a total of 5*17.5 points in tlu* tinofiteial 
team seoriu^ ta})l(i, tlu* United Slates S(|nad linished 
far in front. Anu‘rieati allilelc's r{*jdstert?d an uu- 
prccodontecl sw<?ep in men’s diving and s\vinmnn>^ 
with Japan barred from the j^anu*s, and se<ir(‘<l the 
most triumphs in women’s .swimIninJ^ ami diviiijt 
dospiU* stern opposition from Duteh and Oanksli 
naiads. Tlu* University of dalifornia eudil \yon in 
rowinjtJf, as did tin* University of VA’asliinj'loirs four 
wilJi eox.swain. John B. Kt‘lly Jr., counted as an al- 
most certain victor, lo.s*i in the s<*minnals of the 
singh? sculls, vvhi(‘li ev(*nl was tak(*n by Mervyn 
Wood of Australia, ’l1io United States tlominui«*d 
baskotbidl; triutnph(*d in vvci^thtliftinj.'; wmi two 
lirsts in wrcstliu/^; two in yaehtin^t, alonjt with team 
honor.s; eaptufed the top priw? in shuotlnjLt; tied 
with (he Oicochs in eaiuujiii^L’;; and won tin? tryinjc 
;i-day l<*am eveal in tlu* <*q\u*slriau te.sls, 

ICiffhl' tnu'k and (i<?Id records for men were hrt)- 
kcu and two tied despib? rain that fell day after day 
at Wenil)h*y. Mai Wlntfu?ld, Bill Porter, liov (Joeh- 
ran, and VViil)ur Thomp.son of Iho United Status 
each sot a new stamlard for tin? Olympics, w'liih* 
Harrison Dillard lied the murk for tlu* lOO-ineter 
dash. Bob Malhia.s, Tulare, OaJ., schoolboy, was 
one of the oiitstarulinju; hcn)es, the IT vc.ir old 
luring the deeatldon aft<*r (wo davs ol i)nin.shinj» 
competition again.sl the world’s best. 

The marathon, i)ri/c race of the ancient gamus, 
was won by D<‘lf<) C.Jabr<;ra of Buenos Aires, a com- 
parative unknown. Anollu*r hero was ICmil Zalopt'k, 
who annox<*d the l(),0()0-nu;t<:r nm in record time. 
And in the 5,()00-in<!ttir race, the young O/och 
Army offic'cr i)nt on an unforgcllahlc sprint to fitjish 
only ono-fiflh of a second luihind Chislon BeilF of 
Bolghun as both bett(ired the Olympic standard. 

Mrs. Fanny lilank(*rs-Koon, BO-year-old Amster- 
dam hous<*wife and iluj mother of two <‘hildr<'n, 1»(v 
came the greatest woman athhUo iho Olympics 
have known in winning four gold medals in track. 
The shmder star took tluj 3()-ni<i((*r hurdl<*,s in 
world-record time of 0:11.2 and led the N<*ther- 
J^nds girls to Itnan honors. Alice Coachman estab- 
lished a new mark in winning the high iump for the 
onlg United States victory in womens track and 

United States xnalo swimmers made four luiw 
Olympic marks, Walter Bis, Bill Smith, Joo Verd<?ur 
and me 800-meter loam of Bis, Wallace Wolf, 
Jimmy McLane, and Smith setting now standards, 
.Mn Curtis was tlie only American to win one of 
me four individual races for feminine swimmers. 
The California beauty set an Olympic record in the 
400-meter free style and anchored tlie winning 
400-meter relay team. Mrs, Victoria Druves cap- 


tunul bt>th tlu* hnv aiul high diving events for the 
United States to hrr<atu‘ the liisf w<nn;m to achieve 
(hat f«‘.il in oKmpie eompetitiun, Se(‘ Olymuc 
(Iamks. WiNTru. riiMMAS V, Uanev 

Rotults of tho XIV Otympicid. ‘ilw final placingsin 
tin* M\’ OlMiipi.'d. .K't ♦udine, to tlu* Olympic* Re. 
suits i.s.sui «'! \\ I //■/ S/K»rrv (.S. jitc-in)n-i, lO-iB), are 
listed in the at'eompain ing tabic. 


1 U.S.A. 
a Kratiw' 


lUsM n?,xx,i, 
a Ui.i.-il 
'f 


5 

f» Uuh* 


\ i vuntaii 


1*. IVuv ( Argctuifia I tu*,u S. li.mtiitu-Ui (ttuly) on pis. 
'rinrU plin-f-: .Sim» Ann H>ttt (Korru) hrnl jf\ “ 
(»»i i»e.. 


iiAN*‘i A\TM rtc.ii >• 

T. (^ziU (lhuu;»ry) ln*ut C. /ttdd.ci llljily) on pl«. 

‘I'lnul J. \“riHT.n', (I'TUtio Hun) A. Dowonoch 
(.Spain) on pi*;. 


t V xnii n\^ 1 K.Ttr 

K. Koimoiiti <H.Uv) lu-at 1). Slirptirid IS. AfiiVit) on ptj, 
Third plan*: A. .AurKu’Wu / 0‘>>taud ) heat P. Niina*/ (At- 
Kofiiina) on {U'i. 


tactirwt u:ur 

t:. IWvor (S. Mru'.ii lu-al Vi‘.',cc, (MoUiinm) on nts, 
Tlihd pliu*r: S. Witd ( llc^oiuaik I w.o.; \V, Suoth (IJ,S.A,) 
withdiew. 


\vt I ( laiu'i tofii* 

j, Tottuu ( (l/oeho^tiuiikia ) ImiuI II. lirrriitij (U.S.A.) oo 

pei. 

Thml A. d*Ottavh> ( Halv ) li«*al O, <hi Vreoz (S. 

Attica) on pts. 


MtoiM.r.wtoutr 

ti. Papp ( Iluiti^ai'v) )»cat ,1. VVnKht ((hrnt Hiituni) on pis. 
Tliint pla»*»*: t, iltulv) tv.o,; M. McKcon (Eire) 

tvitluli'cw. 


t uarv fn.wvwwuittr 

('. Itufticr (S, Al'riciU lM*at U, Scoit {(‘h’oal Hritftio) on pts, 
Thud r>lui*(‘: M. Uiit ( Araciitimt) heut A. Uoltiui.'i (Aus- 
imlut) in Urtl round, 

H. Ip.lt«,ia% (Argentinu) K,<». N. Ntlssim (Swcilon) in 2nd 

IlMllltl. 

’rhiicl pl.icc: I. Aitluii (S. Ail'ica) H. Muller (Switz- 
crlatul) wuluhcw. 


CAN'otaNt; 

10.000 MiriTHS KAVAR HlN<;i,KS 

I C>, Krc(lrikR*u>n ( S wcdcit ) ISO tn. 47.7 s* 

3 K. Win-, H'inliimlJ 51in.l8.S«. 

3 K. Sikubii (N(inviiy) 51 m. S‘1.4 

10,000 Ml'.*re,UN t ANAIUAN .SlNUt.KH 

I Jf. ITolccok ( < :‘/,c<'ho.slc»v«kiu ) i** S *“• 

a V. H. ituvoos (U.S.A.^ Ui.an\.40.48. 

a I), 11. Hnmctt (Uamula) Ih, 4 m. 35.8 8. 

10,000 MUTUaS KAVAK li*A«lS 


1 

43 m. 9.4 s. 

2 N<»WRy - < 

40 m. 44.8 b. 

3 Fiiilona 

40 m. 48.2 s. 

10,000 MKTV.UH CANADIAN VArtlN 
1 U.S.A 

. 5.5 m. 55.4 b. 


.57 m. 38.5 s. 

3 Fruiu*<? 

,.58 m. 0.8 s, 

i ,000 MKTiatS KAYAK DAUItij 

1 Swt'dt-n 

2 Pcxmiark 

...4 m. 7 . 38 . 

. . , 4 m. 7.5 8 . 

. . .4 m, 8 . 78 . 


500 MWTKUN KAYAK .SiNCr.KS (WOMKN) 

1 K. Hoff (ncn«.:u*k) 

2 Van <U'r Aukcr-l )tK*il.m.s (XloUtirul) . 5*a»32.8Bi 

3 F, Schwingl (Austria) 2m, 32.9s, 

1,000 MiSYicn.i KAYAH iaNoi..i;« 

1 C. Frearteon (.Sweden) 

2 J. Anclciwvn ( Dcinu.u-k ) 4 m. 30-8 J* 

0 11. Ehcrhardt (France) 4m. 41.4s, 

,1,000 MWTUnK CANADIAN .<IXNCiI.JfiS 

1 t. Hr>l<*ook (C«:cchfwlovakia) § 42.0 s. 

3 K. Boutiguy ( Franco) tS *»• w*® 
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OlYMNC GAMES 


1,000 METERS CAKTADIAN FAIRS 

1 Czechoslovakia l ^ 

2 U.S.A 

3 France 


5 m. 7.1s. 
5 m. 8.2 s. 
5 m. 15.2 s. 


Football 

PINAL 

Sweden, 3; Yugoslavia, 1. 


Cycling 


2,000 METERS TANDEM 

1 Italy (F. Tenizzi, R. Perona). 

2 Great Britain (R. Harris, A. Bannister). 

3 France (R. Faye, G. Dron). 

4 Switzerland (J. Roth, M. Aeberli). 


1 

2 

3 


I 


1,000 METERS TIME TRIAL 

Dupont (France) 

Nihant (Belgium) 

. Godwin (Great Britain) 


1 m. 13.5 s. 
1 m. 14.5 s. 
1 m. 15 s. 


1,000 METERS SCRATCH 

1 M. GheUa (Italy). 3 A. Schandorff (Denmark). 

2 R. Harris (Great Britain). 4 G. Bazzano (Australia). 

4,000 METERS TEAM PURSUTT 
France (P. Adam, S. Blusson, C. Coste, F. Decanali), 4 m. 
57.8 s., beat. 

Italy (Benefenati, Bemadi, Citterio, Pucci), 5 m. 86.7 s. 


Third Place Match 

Great Britain (R. Geldard, T. Godwin, D. Ricketts, W. Wa- 
ters), 4 m. 55.6 s. beat. 

Uruguay (de Armas, Benrastky, Francois, de Los Santos), 
5 m. 4.4 s. 


ROAD race 


203 kilometers 8 meters (120 miles 914 yds.) 

1 J. Beyaert (France) 5 h. 18 m. 12.6 s. 

2 G. P. Voorting (Holland) 5 h. 18 m. 16.2 s. 

3 L. Wouters (Belgium) 5 h. 18 m. 16.2 s. 

4 L. Delathouwer (Belgium) 5 h. 18 m. 16.2 s. 


Team Placings 

1 3 France 5 Sweden 

2 CiC‘ai KriiaMi 4 Italy 6 Switzerland 


Equestrian 


1 Capt. B. Chevallier (France). . 

2 Lt.-Col. F. S. Henry (U.S.A.) . 

3 Capt. J. R. Selfelt (Sweden) . . 


Marks 
. + 4 
. -21 
. -25 


Team Placings 

1 U.S.A —161% 4 Switzerland . . . -404% 

2 Sweden —165 5 Spain —422% 

3 Mexico —305% No other complete teams. 


PRIX DES NATIONS 


1 H. M. Cortes (Mexico) 

2 R. Uriza (Mexico) 

3 Chev. J. F. d'Orgeix (France) 

* After a jump off. 

Team Placings 


1 Mexico 

2 ^ain 

3 Great Britain 


Faults 


8* 

8* 


Faults 

..34% 

..56% 

..67 


Fencing 

EPEE INDIVIDUAL 

1 L. Cantone (Italy). 7 w^ 

2 O. Zappelli ( Switzerland ) 5 wms 

3 E. Mangiarotti (Italy) 


1 France 


TEAMS 

3 Sweden 


4 Denmark 


4 U.S.A. 


2 Italy 

foil: INDIVIDUAL 

1 J. Buhan (France) 7 wins 

2 C. d*Oriola (France) V 

3 L. Mazlay (Hungary) 4 wins 22 hits against 

foil: TEAMS 

1 France 2 Italy 3 Belgium 

women’s foils 

1 A. Elek (Hungary) 

2 K. Lachmann (Denmark) § 

3 E. MuRer-Preis (Austria) 5 wins* 

* Decided on hits against. 

sabre: individual 

1 A, Gerevich (Hungary) * Vo‘ V-L’ 

2 V. Pinton (Italy) 5 wins, 23 lute aga^t 

3 P. Kovacs (Hungary) 5 wms, 24 hits against 


I Hungary 


sabre: teams 
2 Italy 3 U.S.A. 


4 Belgium 


Third Place Match 
Denmark, 5; Great Britain, 3. 

Gymnastics 
men’s team 


Points 


1 Finland 

2 Switzerland 

3 Hungary 

i;3S6.7 

1,330.85 

INDIVIDUAL 


1 V. A. Hubtanen (Finland) 

2 W. Lehmann (Switzerland) 

3 P. Aaltonen (Finland) 

229.7 

229 

228.8 

women’s TEAM 


1 Czechoslovakia 

2 Hungary 

445.45 

440.55 

422.6 


Hockey (field) 
India, 4; Great Britain, 0. 

Third Place Match 
Holland, 4; Pakistan, 1. 


Modern Pentathlon 

(ridino, fencing, shooting, swimming, 
cross-country running) 

Points 

1 Capt. W. Gnit ( Sweden ) 16 

2 Maj. G. B. Moore (U.S.A.) 47 

3 Lt. G. Gardin (Sweden) 49 

Capt. Glut finished 1st in Riding, 1st in Fencing, 5th in 

Shooting, 1st in Swimming, and 8th in Cross-country 
Running. The three-event wins and the total number uF 
16 points both constitute a new Olympic record. 


Rowing 


Sd^OXJB SCTTLXdS 


1 M. Wood (Australia) 7 m. 24.4 s. 

2 G. Risso (Uruguay) 7 m. 38,2 s. 

3 R. Gatasta (Italy) 7 m. 51.4 s. 


DOUBLE SCULLS 

1 Great Britain (B. Bushnell, R. Burnell, str.) 6 m. 51.3 s. 


2 Denmark ( A. Larsen, E. Parsner, str. ) 6 m. 55.3 s. 

3 Uruguay (J. Rodrigney, W. Jones, str.) ....7m. 12.4 s. 

COKED PAIBS 

1 Denmark (T. Henriksen, F. Pedersen, str., C. Andersen, 
cox) 8 m. 0.5s. 


2 itsdy (A. Tarlao, G. Steffe, str., A. Radi, co^ 8 m. 12.2 s. 

3 Hungary (B. &ituik, A. Szendei, str., R. Zimonyu^x) 


COKSWAINLESS PAIRS 

1 Great Britain (W. Laurie, J. Wilson, str.) . 

2 Switzerland (J. Salt, H. Kalt, str.) 

3 Italy (B. Boui, F. Fanetti, str.) 


.7 m. 21.1s. 
.7 m. 23.9 s. 
.7 m. 31.5 s. 


COKED FOURS 


1 U.S.A, ( G. Giovanelli, bow; R. Will, R, Martin, W. 

Westlund, str.; A. Morgan, cox) 6 m. 50.3 s. 

2 Switzerland (P. Stabler, bow: E. Knecbt, E. Schnever, 

R. Reichling, str,; A. Moccand, cox) 6 m. 53.3 s. 

3 Denmark (H. Knudson, bow; H. Larsen, B. Neilsen, E. 

Larsen, str.; I. Ilsen, cox) 6 m. 58.6 s. 


COKSWAINLESS FOURS 

1 Italy (F. Faggi, G. Invemizzi, E. Moville, G. Moioli, 

str.) 6 m. S9s. 

2 Denmark (I. Larsen, H. Schroder, A. Hansen, H. 

iaer, str. ) 6 m. 43.5 s. 

3 U.S.A. (P. Perew, G. Gates, S. Griffing, F-En^bury, 

str.) 6 m. 47.7 s. 


1 U.S.A. (J. Stack, bow; J. Smith, D. Brown, L. Lloyd- 

Butler, G. Ahlgren, J. Hardy, D. Turner, I. Turner, ste.; 
K, Purchase, cox) 5 m. 56.7 s. 

2 Great Britain (A. Mellows, bow; D. Meyrick, C. Lloy^ 

P. Massey, E. Bircher, G. Richardson, H. Lapage, C. 
Barton, str.; J. Dearlove, cox) - S in. 6.9 s. 

3 Norway (C. Moussen, bow; T. Pedersen, L. Naws, H. 

B^asienes, H. Olsen, H. Hansen, T. Eraakenes, K. Lep- 
soe, str.j S. Moussen, cox) 6m. 10.3 s. 

Shooting 

RAPID FIRE PISTOL (25 METERS) 

Hite Pomte 

1 K. Takacs (Hungary) 60 580 
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fK. tn 

, \ R. Sd 
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riM») 

r»M7 
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2 C. VahVuto ( Arison I imi ) !») 

3 S. Imiultiuist (Swoilon^ •»»«* 

FUKK PISTOI. ffJO MK-n'.Ils) 

1 K. Vrts<itu‘y: Clam nv*ni) 

tniuum (SwctlnO [»■ 

Schiivtlcr ( .SwiI I,i;iil ) J 

“ Bpimrr ai.S.A.) 

mn« lUvr.K (sMAi.i.iioiii:' .'»0 Mirmus 

1 A. Cook (IT.S.A.) 

2 W. Tomsrn (TT,S.A.) 

3 E. J. JonNSon (Svv<'<l<’n) . . . 

iukm; (300 Mirrr.uM) 

1 E. Gnini'K (Swit/.prlamn ..1,120 

2 ?. A. Timhoncu 

5 W. Uooj't'lx'rj.; ( N<«vvay ) ....1.112 

Swimming (Mi;n> 

100 i-'Hf.i'.sSTYM', 

World rc(W(l: rM s., A. H. Kurd Mr..S.A.) I‘M«. 

Olyiuido record: 57.3 W. Hi-J |«MK, 

l*r(‘vi(ni» Olyitipte re<*ord; 57,.') s., M. TaKoeki (lupan) 
1030. 

1 W. His (U-S.A.) 57.3*.. 

2 A. Kurd (U..S.A.) .V/.« 

3 G. KucIuk (lhiiir'!ai'y) .'i.S.t 

200 Mvvrr.HN im i*. a ).t- S‘ t‘ no ur, 

World record; 3 in. !U) J. Vridnu i t^.S.A.'^ PMN. 
Olympio record: 2 m. !i.. I. \ . r.|. m (U..S..<V.) t«MH. 
Pr(*vi()u.s Olyiiinie record: 2 in. >i2..5 s., T. llaintuo ( l.iiun) 
1030. 

1 .r. Verdenr (U.S.A.) I’m 30.3*:. 

2 K. Carter (II,.S.A.) 2m.d0.2%. 

3 H. Soil! (II..S.A.) .2m.d.3.0ra. 

•too Mierni,*. run: ,',‘i ^ 1 1 

World record: *( tti. *15.2 ?!„ A. )miv (Kmure) 10 17, 
Olvmpii' icMird; -I m. dl-O n., \\\ Smitli ( P.S.A ) IOd.S, 
Pm'viuiis Olympic record: d m, d*l,.3 1. Medtea 

I!):iO. 

1 W. .Smith ni.S.A.) .< m. 11. 0^. 

2 j, Mrl.aue (U.S.A.) I m. dO.d 


Mar, shall ( Amdratia j . 


I m. 17.7 


100 Micnim: M,\<,t..,vruoM: 

World record: I m. •! n., A. Slack (P.S.A.) PM8 
Olympic ri*eor<I; I m. .5.0 ,s., A. Kieler (U.S.A.l I0.'UI. 

1 A. Stuck ( U.S.A.) . . , I m. 0.4 n* 

2 H. Cowell ( U.S.A, ) I m. 0.5 k. 

3 G. Vidlerey (Krance) I m. 7 .Hk. 

1,500 Micnuo! 

World record; 18 m. ,58,8 s., K. Aju.o-i nipi'i) IM.3H, 
Olympic record; If) m. 12,4 .s,, K, Kit.umn.i . | ip.ui) 1032, 

1 J. NfcLime (U.S.A.) pi m, 18,5 s. 

2 J, M:irsl):ill ( Aie.li.ilia } , . . , P) in. .31.3 ,s. 

3 G. Milro ( llinii':iiy } 10 m, *1.3,2 


imm iM.ATKouNf niviNo 


1 S. Lee (U.S.A.) 

2 B. narlaii (U..S.A.) 

3 J, Cupilhi (Mexico) 


I 'i lints 

130.05 

122.30 

n.3..52 


seuiNcuoAiti) mvtNo 


1 B, narhm (U.S.A.) 

2 M. Aiideisoii ( U.S.A.) . , . . 

3 S« l.ec ( II..S.A. ) , , 


Point*. 

103.04 

157,20 

14.5..52 

800 Mnri:us uI'U.ay 

World record: 8 m. 40 s., U.S.A. (W, HiH» W. WoH, J. 
^ McLune, W. Smith) P).18. 

Olyiiijiit: record: 8 m. *10 .s., W. llw, W. Wolf. T. MeUime, 
W. .Smith (Ih.S.A.) 1048. . j i i . 

Previous Olympie rirord; 8 m. 51.5 s., C. M. Yusx, S. II. 

Swguflra, Th. Aru. M. 'I'ujmicIu (japan) 1030, 

X U.S.A, (W. ilis, W, Wolf, J. McIaiiu*, W, Smith I 

2 Hvuu^ary (I. Nyeki, G. Milro, E. S/.utmary. fJ. Kadan) 

3 Franco (1*1, l*adou, K. Conm, J. Bernardo, A, Jmiv) ^ 

0 m. O.K N. 

WA‘l'rJK i>01.O 

Final flronp 

4 Ilollmid 2 

3 «el«mm 0 

Hungary 4 Ilollund 4 

Final Plnclngii 

1 Italy 3 Holland 5 Sweden 7 I*;m>t 

2 Hungary 4 Belgium 0 Franco 8 Spain 


lOfi OlYMPfC OAW! 

iWomvn) 

100 \ii It It*. n*i r mvm: 

">■ ‘ •' :■ ■ V;"'"" 'Ilollnmll 199. 

1 tJ. SiidtiM'ii (Ili'mini, ' 

2 A. <-ntle. iP S \ i ;; 

.3 M, Varv.in . lOdl.eid • i ’.(llof 

0*0 Milt n\ ei t 

WoiM iceoTil. 4 m i’V.ti IhimMik ( .\nitU, Kritft, potai^ 

M il. Ihceu' 10 -h. 

OUmpti V. iCurrkloii, Hplsn 

K,.ihina. ( .mte. ) plp; 

Prcvime: Ohmpe in. ml I m 'If. . Ihilluitd (S'i.lK,,„i, 
Waintri. ch'it Ou.Imi, id.mrl. i pi.o;, 

1 U.S.A. ( M. t'.itnd.m. 0 II. Kn. T. K.ikma, A. Clnrtis) 

2 I>entu.uk iHn.e, Ihitup. ( 'ai'.tf le.i ti. Aiideiseu)*'' 

,3 ItotUmd ( MaiMiMo, Scl'ulim.i. hci, 4VinM*uleu! 

*1 m. 31.0 8. 

100 Ml ri u'. It \t 1. ' *niii.r 
Woilil icitm! I m. ;0'» C Kmt illullaml) lf)3(), 
Olvuiptc irnml 1 in ? I t 'i , h il.tllip 1 !'. .iM.iil. ‘i iilf.! 
Previuie. olvuipu icnml J m U* s, ..j. .* 

pl.30. ‘ ‘ ■' 

1 K. Ihmo» (Ih'imi.iil > liii I4.t« 

2 S. /miuinm.m M S \.i I 111'. 1(*\ 

3 J. D.ivh", ( Vti.ti.iha I m. 10,78, 

20t» Ml It ti*. mu \M' MtmM' 

Woitd icciml.' 2 m. 43 2 *... \ \.m Vhrt iirutliiMiI) lf)48, 
Ohmpn irtrud: 2, m .1/ 2 , i .m VliH fUtilliuKl) IfWg 

Pievium Olvmpii tciutd. ‘i m 1.3 -a., II, Msielmt,i (Jiipan) 

1 N. Van Vliet tihilhiuil' 2nl..'>7.28 

2 B, I, Mill*, t Ati'.ri.tii.i 1 , , , .2 III. .17,78! 

3 K. Niiv,ik < limit* ,» i VI 3iu. ()0.as! 

100 Mt II »!', rtu'i r.ni ii 

Wmlil iri'oid; .5 111 0 1 . It, llurn (l)enninik) l!).10. 

Ohmpie ifciml h m IV M *■.., \ |it.,S.A,) Ijj.lH, 

Pievmie^ OhmtMc Knml m, 'O; 1 *. , H, M«sieul)roi‘k 

tllolhmdi 13.0 

1 A. Cm O'. lUSA 1 5 m, 17,88, 

2 K. ll,uiip iPrmnail » 5m, 21.2$, 

3 C* Cde.on ((hc.it But, mil ,.5 m. 22.5s. 

ntofi ei A 1 1 otui iiivi\^ 

roiuts 

1 V. nmve*4 (tt.S A » (18,87 

2 P, Kheiirt {U..S..-V. » 00.28 

3 B. CUri'.tiiplietr.eu 1 1 h nm.nk ) (10.04 

M’lUM.IIlKVatl lUVlNO 

IVtints 

1 V. 1)1 .ive*. 108.74 

2 OK.'ii ((f.S A,» 108.20 

3 P. Khencr (U.S.A.) 101.30 

‘r«.vrfc AMI Kn.lli tMlN) 
loo Mill le. 

Wmld leciird; 10,2 I, C, cKmiu i U.S.A.) 11)30*. II. Da- 
viN (tt.S.A.) Pit I 

Ohmtiic recid: 10,4 K ‘r.il.m (U.S.A.) 11)32. 

1 n. DiUiird (IhS.A.i I0.0s. 

2 n. N. Kwrll (U.S.A, ‘ 10.4s. 

200 Ml I t iCi 

World recuid: 20.3 •*., f, C. Ownu (U.S.A.) 1!)35. 
Olvmpie lei'iiid: 20.7 ], C. Oweie. (U.S.A,) 11)30. 

1 M, Puttmi (t.',.S,A.) 31.1s. 

2 a, N, Ewell (U.S.A.) 21.1s. 

3 I,, l.u BeiieU (Panamii) ,.,,,21.28. 

400 Ml ‘1 111% 

Wiwh! recoid: 40.0 B llmhii; (Ceiititiny) 1039; and 
<1, Kletmiici (U.S.A. I Pi.i2. . 

Olympic leemd: 40.2 W, CVnr ( U.S.A.) 1032; mul A. S. 
Whit ( I.iiii.ii. I . p.p., 

1 A, ,S, \\ II. 1 I l.iiii.iii .* t 40,2s, 

2 n. MeKciilcv ( Ittin.4ti .0 . 40.4s. 

3 M. Whitneld (U,S.A,i 40.98. 

800 Min It*. 

World record; 1 in. 40.0 B, !! tihh** fCcriminv) 1909. 
Olyinpu* I’ceord: I m. *13.2 ■... M V. ootfld lU.SA.) 1948. 
I'.ivi.iii*. OlMiipK* lei Old; I to. 43 'I • . I‘. Il.tiiiptuii (Graat 
Bitf.uiii 13:2. 

1 M. Wh.ili. Id ( U.S.A. i 1 III. 49.28. 

2 A. S. Wmi ( jaiimna 1 1 wi. 49*5 S* 

3 M. Hansenwe ( Kuioce i X in. 49.8 s. 

1,500 Mcri'iei 

World leiciid- 3 m 4,3 a., <i, iliigg (Sweden) 1944; 
I*. Sti.oid (Swrden » UM7. 



OLYMPIC GAMES 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


Olympw record: 3 m. 47.8 s., J. Lovelock (New Zealand) 

1 H. Eriksson ( Sweden) 3 m. 49 8 s 

2 L. Strand (Sweden) 3 m. 50.4 s'. 

3 W. Slijkhuis (Holland) Smisoils! 

5,000 METERS 

World record: 13 m. 58.2 s., G. Hagg (Sweden) 1942. 
Olympic record: 14 m. 17.6 s., G. Reiff (Belgium) 1948. 
Previous Olympic record: 14 m. 22.2 s., G. Hockert (Fin- 


Previmis Ol^pic record: 14 m. 22.2 s., G. Hockert (Fin- 

1 G. ReiflF ( Belrfum ) 14 m. 17.6 s. 

2 E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) 14m. 17.8 s. 

3 W. Shjkhuis (HoUand)...: 14 m. 26.8 s. 

10,000 METERS 

World record; 29 m. 35.4 s., V. Heino (Finland) 1944. 
Ol^pic record: 29 m. 59.6 s., E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) 

Previns CW^pic record: 30 m. 11.4 s., J. Kusocinsld (Po- 

1 E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) 29 m. 59.6 s. 

2 A. Mimoun-O-Kacha (France) 30 m. 47.4 s. 

3 B. Albertsson (Sweden) 30m. 53.6s. 

MARATHON 

(26 miles 385 yds. = 42,195 meters) 

Olympic record: 2 h. 29 m. 19.2 s., K. Son (Japan) 1936. 

1 D. Cabrera ( Argentina ) 2 h. 34 m. 51.6 s. 

2 T. Richards ( Great Britain ) 2 h. 35 m. 7.6 s. 

3 E. Gailly ( Belgium ) 2 h. 35 m. 33.6 s. 

10,000 METERS WALK 

World record: 42 m. 39.6 s., V. Hardmo (Sweden) 1945. 
Olympic record: 45 m. 3.0 s.,* J. F. Mikaelsson (Sweden) 


Previous Olympic record: 46 m. 28.4 s., G. Goulding 
(U.S.A.) 1912. 

1 T. Mikaelsson (Sweden) 45m. 13.2s. 

2 B. Johansson ( Sweden) 45 m. 43.8 s. 

3 F. Schwab (Switzerland) 46m. 0.2s. 

^ Record made in heat 

50,000 METERS WALK 

Olympic record: 4 h. 30 m. 41.4 s., H. Whitlock (Great 
Bntain) 1936. 

1 J. Ljunggren ( Sweden ) 4 h. 41 m. 52 s. 

2 G. Godel ( Switzerland; 4 h. 48 m. 17 s. 

3 T. Johnson (Great Britain) 4h. 48 m. 31s. 

400 METERS RELAY 

World record: 39.8 $., U.S.A. (Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, 
Wykoff) 1936. ^ _ 

Olympic record: 39.8 s., U.S.A. (Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, 
WykoflE) 1936. 

1 U.S.A. (H. N. Ewell, L. C. Wright, H. Dillard, M. E. 

Patton) ..,40.6s. 

2 Great Britain (A. McCorquodale, J. Gregory, K. 

3 Italy (M. "tito, F. Perucconi, 'c. Monti, A. Siddi). .41.5 s. 

1,600 METERS BELAY 

World record; 3 m. 8,2 s., U.S.A. (Fuqua, Ablowich, 
Warner, Carr) 1932. 

Olympic record: 3 m. 8.2 s., U.S.A. (Fuqua, Ablowich, 
Warner, Carr) 1932. . 

1 U.S.A. (A. Hamden, C. Bourland, R. Cochran, M. W^t- 

field) 3 m. 10.4 s. 

2 France (J. Eerebel, F. Schewetta, R. Chef d'hotel, 

J. Lunis) 3 m. 14.8 s, 

3 Sweden (K. Lundquist, L. Wolfbrandt, F. Alnevik, 

R. Larsson) 3m. 16.3s. 

110 METERS HURDLES 

World record: 13.7 s., F. Towns (U.S.A.) 1936; F. Wol- 
cott (U.S.A.), 1941. 

Olympic record: 13.9 s., W. F. Port« (U.S.A.) 1948. 
Previous Olympic record 14.1 s., F. Towns (U.S.A.) 1936. 

1 W. F. Porter (U.S.A.) 13.9 s. 

2 C. Scott (U.S.A.) If Is. 

3 C. Dixon (U.S.A.) 14.1s. 

400 METERS HURDLES 

World record: 50.6 s, G. F. Hardin (U-SA.) WM. 
Olympic record: 51.1 s., K. B. Cootoan (U.S.A.) 1948. 
Previous Olympic record: 52.0 s., G. F. Hardin (U.S.A.), 
1932. 

1 R. B. Cochran (U.S.A.) eJ'J®* 

2 D. White (Ceylon) §1-8 

3 R. Larsson (Sweden) 52,2s. 

HIGH JUMP 

World record: 2.11 meters (6 ft. 11 in.), L. Steers (U.S.A.), 

Olympic record: 2.03 meters (6 ft. 8 in.), C. Johnson 
(USA) 1936 

1 L* Winter (Australia) 1.98 meters (f g- 6 v 

2 B. Paulson (Norway) 1.95 meters (6 ft. f 77 m.) 

Q /T. Edleman ( U.S.A. ) 1.95 meters ( 6 ft. f 77 m. ) 

® \G. Stanich (U.S.A. ) 1.95 meters ( 6 ft. 4.77 m. ) 


LONG JUMP 

World record: 8.13 meters (26 ft. 8% in.), J. C. Owens 
(U.S.A.- 

Olympic rocL::':. S.f:6 meters (26 ft. 5% in.), J. C. Owens 
(U.S.A.) 1936. 

1 W. Steele (U.S.A.) 7.825 meters (25ft. 8 in.) 

2 T. Bruce ( Australia) 7.555 meters ( 24 ft. in. ) 

3 H. P. Douglas (U.S.A.) 7.545 meters (24ft. 9 in.) 

HOP, STEP AND JUMP 

World record: 16.00 meters (52 ft. 6 in.), N. Tajima (Ja- 
pan) 1936. 

Olympic record: 16.00 meters (52 ft. 6 in.), N. Tajima 
(Japan) 1936. 

1 A. Ahman (Sweden) 15.40 meters (50 ft. 6^4 in.) 

2 G. Avery (Australia) 15.365 meters ( 50 ft. in.) 

3 R. Sarialp (Turkey) 15.025 meters (49 ft. 3% in.) 

POLE VAULT 

World record: 4.77 meters (15 ft. 7 % in.), C. Warmerdam 
(U.S.A.) 1942. 

Olympic record: 4.35 meters (14 ft. 3% in.), E. Meadows 
(U.S.A.) 1936. 

1 O. Smith (U.S.A.) 4.30 meters (14 ft. D.4 in.) 

2 E. Kataja (Finland) 4.20 meters ( 13 ft. 9% in.) 

3 R. Richards (U.S.A. } 4.20 meters ( 13 ft. 9% in.) 

DECATHLON 

Olympic record: 7,900 pts., G. E. Morris (U.S.A.), 1936. 

Points 

1 R. Mathias (U.S.A.) 7,139 

2 I. Heinrich (France) 6,974 

3 F. Simmons (U.S.A.) 6,950 

STEEPLECHASE (3,000 METERS ) 

Olympic record: 9 m. 3.8 s., V. Iso-Hollo (Finland) 1936. 

1 T. Sjoestrand ( Sweden ) 9 m. 4.6 s. 

2 E. Elmsaeter (Sweden) 9m. 8.2s. 

3 G. Hagstroem (Sweden) 9m. 11.8 s. 

WEIGHT 

World record: 17.40 meters (57 ft. 1 in,), J. Torrance 
(U.S.A.) 1934. 

Olympic record: 17.12 meters (56 ft. 2 in.), W. Thompson 
(U.S.A.) 1948, 

Previous Olympic record: 16.20 meters (53 ft. 1% in.), H. 
Woellke (Germany) 1936. 

1 W. Thompson (U.S.A.) ... 17.12 meters (56 ft. 2 in.) 

2 A. Delaney (U.S.A.) 16.68 meters ( 54 ft. 8*^m.) 

3 J. Fuchs (U.S.A.) 16.42 meters (53 ft. 10% in.) 

DISCUS 

World record: 54.93 meters (180 ft. 2 % in.), R. Fitch 
(U.S.A.) 1946. 

Olympic record; 52.78 meters (173 ft. 2 in.), A. Consolini 
(Italy) 1948. 

Previous Olympic record: 50.48 meters (165 ft. 7% in.), 
K. Carpenter (U.S.A.) 1936. ^ ^ ^ 

1 A. Consolini (It^y) 52.78 meters ( 173 ft. 2 in.) 

2 G. Tosi (Italy) 51.78 meters (169 ft. 10% in.) 

3 F. Gordien (U.S.A.) 50.77 meters ( 166 ft. 7 in.) 

HAMMER 

World record: 59.00 meters (193 ft. 6% in.), E. Blask 
(Germany) 1936. 

Olympic record: 56.49 meters (185 ft. 4% in.), K. Hein 
(Germany) 1936, 

II. Nemem (^Hungary) .. .56.07 meters (183 ft. 11% m.) 

2 I. Gubijan (Jugoslavia) . .54.27 meters (178 ft. 0%m.) 

3 R. Bmiett ( U.S. A. ). I. .53.73 meters (176ft. 3%in.) 


JAVELIN 

World record: 78.70 meters (258 ft. 2% in.), Y. Nflckanen 
(Finland) 1938. 

Ol^pic record: 72.71 meters (238 ft. 6% in.), M. Jar- 
vinen ( Finland ) 1932. 

1 K. Rautavaara (Finland) .69.77 meters (228 ft. 10% m.) 

2 S. Seymour (U.SA.) 67.56 meters (221 ft, 7% m.) 

3 J, Varszegi (Hungary) , . .67.03 metas (219 ft. 11 m.) 

TkACK AND Field (Women) 

100 METERS 

World record: H. H. Stwhens (U.S.A.) 11.5 s., 1988* - 
Olympic record; H. H. Strahens (U.S.A.) 11.4 s., I®®®* 

1 F. iBlankas-Koen (Hol%d) 11-9 s. 

2 D. Manley (Great Britain) lg-§s. 

3 S. Strickland (Australia) 12.2 s. 

200 METERS 

World record: 23.6 s., S. Walasiewicz (Poland) 1935. 

? 7 . (HOW), n-fs. 

400 METERS RELAY 

World record; 46.4 s., Germany (E. Albus, K. Krauss, M. 

DoUinga, I. Dorffeldt) 1936. t* «• 

Olympic record: 46.4 s., Germany (Albus, Krauss, Dollm- 
ga, Dorffeldt) 1936. 



OLYMPK GAMES 

1 llolliiml (X. Slod-di'-Innw. I. Wlt/iri's.'rMimifr. V. 

Kadi'-Koiidii.Si »■'. '••I iiiki i.'. I\"« II ' • •dT.n •{, 

2 Aii.sIi.iIm (S. Mill n! i.k!, I \l i .n i M. M< Kinmm, J. 

iCinK^ . . . . . dV.(i 

3 Cuniida (V. MviTs, N, Mui-Kav. I>. I . Inin*' , . 

I i K. 

HO MKTi.us niauu i;s 
World racord: Jl.3 s., K. HIimkiMS- ICorii 
M. <?ar(!n<'r ((Jrt‘al HrUaiii) ItMW. 

PrrvioMS World r(void: 11 .d s., Tcj.tom (Ilalv) I'.ldt); 

1'’. lUaiiKi'i'i 'Kill'll {^* 

()1> iiqm* n I'oiil, 11.3 H. ! !■ ■' ■ (llollaiMl) PltH; 

M, (JardiKT ((jlrcal 

Vr(‘viou.s (Hyuipic record: 11.1! s., I', Vidla (Italv) IM.’ill. 

1 F. Blankcrs-Kuni ( llnlland) 1 l.‘.J 

2 M< CardiuT ((firal Hiitaiii) . U. 3 

d S. StnVklaiul ( AiiNlralta) . 1 1 .*1 
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rwia.iN 

World iiTord; A. Slta'iilirtii'r ((Jniuanv) *17.34 larirr. 
(154 It. lOVt iti.) 1J)42. 

OIjMiinii* n*(’or<l; 11, llauina (Aiwlria) *15.57 audrv. lilt) 
ft. (i ill.) 1048. 

Vrcvioiis ()lvtnpio ri’i'ord; T. I'drisclior t ( m'Iiiiuiiv) 1.5. |fJ 
motors (t*IK It. 2''1 in.) Ilidti. 

1 11. llatiaia (Austria) *1.5.57 lurtfi*. ( 14‘Mt. (! in.) 

2 K. Parviaiiii'ii ( Kiidand) . iiu'tii*. « I I'Ut. ft m.i 

3 M. CJarlstadl (Dtauiiaik) . ,42.08 aiotris t It. O*'- In. » 

iiioii ,ruMti 

World ii'i'onl: 1.7 1 niotcrfi (5 It. 7*1 in.), K. ni.iiiKiT. KniMi 
(liiill.iiiiM. 10*15. 

()lviii|)ic ici'iimI: 1,08 niolor.s (5 it. (i'n mi. I, A. t Inarlitii.iti 
(U..S,,A.) and I). 'lyin (dirat ilii(.un» l‘i-|N. 

Proviou.s Olvnniio riM'ord: 1.0.57 nii‘l«*>f. '5 It. A'l in. |. 
Shii<*y (ll.S.A.) and \1. niduK-.nii il.S.A.t l'».;3, 

1 A. (loiu'lunun ( (i..S..\. ).,..... , I ,ti8 m, t fUt. (d* in. 1 

2 1). 'ryliT (di’i'al niitaiii) l.ti.Sm, l.’Hi.ti*’ in.) 

3 M, 0.sU*rnH*y<'r ( l‘'i‘afu*«') 1.01 iii. t .S It. 5 ’•.-i iii.) 

tiraais 

World ivrortl; 48.31 motor. ( 1.58 (t. (« in, )» <J. Mtumiuiuvri 
(Onrmany), lO.MO. 

Olymiik’ ri'oord: 47.f{*'l luolias (15(i il, 3*1, in.), <1* Manoiv 
mayor (CJorinaiiy ) 10.30, 

1 M, (XstiMiimyor (Fram-o) . • • . .*11. ‘12 ni. ( 137 it. ti*'* in.) 

2 O, (5*atilo (Italy) *11. 10 in. (1.3.5 it, I in.) 

3 J. Mu'/.ous ( Kraiioo ) 41.17 tn. ( 1 *3.5 It, 0* ,• m. 1 

l.ONfj fllMU 

World rm»rd: 0,2.5 ni(*tors (2t) ft. 0 in,)* F. 

(Uolluiid) MM3. 

Now Olymviic t'vont. 

1 V. (ryuniiati (Uumtary) .5.00 tn. ( 18 It. 8U in. ) 

2 N, (In Pnrli*la ( Ai'»oiitiiia) 5.00 m, ( 18 ft. 4*';* in. ) 

3 A. Loynmn (Swodon; .5,.57.5 m. (18 0, 3»j In.) 

wr.nair 

World rocord: 14.38 in(‘tor.s (47 ft. 2‘.i in,), fJ. Manoi- 
mayor (Oormany) 1034. 

Ni'W OIynij,ii(; ovout. 

1 M. Osformoyor (Kranoo) I.3.7.5m, | 1.5 It. P; in.) 

2 A. Piooinini ( Italy) 1.3,00.3 in, (42 It. 1 Pi in.) 

3 l\ SchuMl'or (An.stria) 13,08 m. (42 It. 11 iit.) 

'Wi*;wmTt,ii-"nMi 

ii\NTAMWi:i<iirr 

1 J. N. do Piolro (U.S.A.) .307,31 5 K»?. {077»::lli,) 

2 T. Cr<m,s (CJroat nrituiii) 207.3.3,5 Kit, |0.5ri»t> 10,) 

3 U. 7’()m ( tl.8.A.) . . , . : 20*1.84 kit. (050 Ih.) 

J f Z'Stimii i :::::: tS: 

3 J. haimassi (Iran) -312.30.5 ky,. (088mi>.) 


i*n,>wi:n.Ttr 

I V. Viit.il.i (Ktnl.ind) 

1! Ij. Oalamir •'rniir'i I 
•3 3'. Jnh.inv.na i S\vi*don ) 

I'r.A I in awrn.iiT 

1 fJ. llllito (“rmlrvi 

2 .S. lolitn (.Swcilni) 

3 .\, Mnolloi ( ,S\vif /oi- 
t.iiiil ) 

wi.i.Ti uw I uaiT 

1 Y Diii'it ri'inlirv) 

2 H. Mait.tid ( ,'Vn*.li.iIia) 

3 1.. Moirdl lU.S.A.) 

i.it.nr in \v\wi n.tvr 
1 II. WlttfMlhoHt IT*., 8 \.) 

K. .Stni'iKli i.Swit.n iland) 
.3 H, FalilKva.l t.SwMlm) 
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Wui.vn.iNci (Knr.ixS-ni.n ) 

M.V^ l AMWinOllT 
I N. Al.tr n'tukoy) 

; I.M*man iri.S\A.) 

•i Knn\no;. (Kranoii) 

Mint I wr.ittm* 

1 (1. MiK I'l'ttrkoy) 

1. A. Kt.nidlnis (.Svvadan) 
•1 I, O.mmaim (.Svvitm- 
laiid ) 

Mihin.nwKuarr 
Oi-md (ll.S.A.) 

< '.indontir CrtivKoy) 

1 .indrti ' 


1 C. 

2 A. 
■3 K. 


I C 


I.indrn (Swodcn) 
in; vVYUM-amiT 
nohis (irtimpry) 


M U. Antnii'-Mm (.Swodcn) 
M .1. .Nnnslrnny (Australia) 


WitiMiiM. iCinrn lltiM.VN) 


1 1.\\\ t iMir 

1 I', I.nni0.ndi I It.th' ) 

2 K. tlloav I ‘I'm 1.1 A l 

3 It. K.tnyaMn.ioKi i Fm- 
l.tnd ) 

ri' v'ltn.awi a, nr 
I .\1, OUas (Tudiiv) 

2. P. 'SiidMl.tii' i^.M'don) 
3 F. 3 (itli .1 lull *, >1 . t 

\vi I II awi it.itr 

1 (5 Andt'o.Miii I ‘nvf*di*ii » 

2 M. S/ihu*.,v (1111111* .nv ) 
•3 tl. llaioion i nontnatl > 

in.itt in Avt \vt ii.n i 

1 K. Ntl>,*.nn I Swod* n ) 

2 K, (UmoimKiIiI t Finland 1 
,3 I, Oiain (Fvt\|if) 


n wi'AMwiimur 

1 K. I’rloison (.Swinlni) 

2 M, H.tv.rn -Mv (Kitviit) 
•3 11 , Kiiva t 3 'tiiKi'\) 


i.natiAvtaarr 

1 R, Fiotj iSwi'dnt) 

2 A, 1*3 ill '.on (Nnrway) 
il K. Fi*irno,» (Iltmftaty) 

Mtttni i.wraaiT 

1 II. (iionlioiy (.Svvrdrn) 

2 M M'.ivlnr ( 3 ‘nrKoy) 
il F„ ( i.illo!.tuti (Italy) 

m:\v\ wMtmr 

1 Kii'cn'oi ( 3 'tnKoy) 

2 3*, Ndv.mi (Swrdoa) 

3 t;, Kanlimi (Italy) 


V u ntt,\(. 



0 Ml tt a 
INnnt. 

m A-.*. 

I l‘..S‘.A. . 

5. IV2 

4 Not wav . . , 

2 An»ontma . . 

,5.120 

5 (iifut Itiit.iln 

it ,S\V(*dt*n . . , 

, t.Oit 

tl lt<*5imm . . , 


nu vtaiN 

1 l.,\V( 

1 N5itwav ... . 

.. .4.741! 

•1 (iffut lltitain 

il Swt-den 

, . 4.321 

5 lt,tlv .... 

3 MoiiinaiK .... 

. .4,2il.*t 

3 Fiiil.tnd . . . 


M AH ia.AN.'i 

1 O..S.A 

. .5.328 

4 (luMt Itiitain 

2 CuIm 

. . 4.HtO 

n Il.dv 

it llnU.md 

, .4,731 

0 I'tnttu^d . . . 


‘AVAt 1 n\\ 


1 tin* it Itiit.iiii 

, . .5.li25 

4 SwodcMi 

2 J'<>ilin;.d . ,, 

. . .5 ..570 

.5 Dfinuark . . 

3 U.,S.A 

. . . l.il.'ii* 

tl Italy 


run I'l.v 

n w, 

1 Ih-uiintrk . . . t 

. . 5. ,34 1 


a u.,s.A 


.5 tlamnla 

3 I'rnmiav . . . 

it IlnUand 

. . ..5,2(M 


roial!i 
.... 3,317 
. . . . 3,870 
,,.. 3 , 7.'52 


. . . . 3,043 

3,306 

3,057 


. 4,.372 

. 4.370 


.. 3 . 3*12 

.2,035 


. 4 , . 53, 5 
. 4,079 


IH>W Till-; NVTIONF. FINISHKI)'*' 


. . .300 Ky. (703Um.) 
. . .iUJOKy. (703».i Ih.) 
iMO.n U«, (740U10,) 


M<;irr\vi:i(jirr 

1 I. Sbattis (KyyiH) 

2 A. Hftwuaida ( Kftvnt ) 

3 J. Hulliday ( <Jn*al Urilain ) 

MU>i)i.i*nvi,;i(atr 

1 P. Spellman (U,S. A.) 300 ky.. f8.Wf.lh.) 

2 1>. CJoor^«a (U.S.A.) .3,32.5 km (.S42:Mlh.) 

3 S. J. Kun (Kovoa) 380 kj.;. (837*-*! Ih.) 

l.Kiirr nKAVVWHMllIT 

I S. A. sumuwk (y.S.A.) •117..'! kit. (ilSIlIli.l 

« a- A'*""* (WOkK. (8.'t7'ill>.) 

a K. Mnwiiwison (bwotkm) (17.'! kK. (83()',4i lli.) 

lIKAWWMMan' 

1 A. Diivis (i;.S.A.).... ■WfSkK. (f)07>'tUi.) 

2 N. Scrlmmniwky (Tf.S.A.) . .42,5 Ck. nii'Ui-k il>.) 

3 A. Charilc (Uolland)./ ;412:.'Sk«: 


f'uuntru 

tliatod .Sittttr, , 
Kwtulfn. . 
I'Vanon .... 

Ilunftitry 

Italy 

Mroat Urilain, 
I’niland , 
Sttif/iTlnml . , 
MoitmaiK 
Not 1 h‘i land*' 

\ir ti.d.H 
( ' 1 *. 111 . -lilt. d.ia 
M’nrkoy , , 
Niirwiiy 


Pmtttn 

t'aimfn/ 

iilV.;. 

Arn-ntnui 

:tOH,5 

tMrnnn 

203 

AiO’iria 

1,83.1 

('inmdtt . , , 

133 

Sill lit Afrira. , 

132 

Mrvu'ii, 

i/.:t 7.'» 

Mrviil .... 

lOii.O 

.Ianunr:i. . . , . 

12.0 

UniKuay 

tt)7 

Vtirir.lavia 

82 

Kuri*a, , . . 

80,5 

Spain 

72 8 

Iran 

3.'i V.i 

I'nltintl 


PM 


4*1 

m 

35 ..') 

83.25 

20 

17 

15.0 
14.5 

12.1 
10 


3'lio laMo .‘dmw.'i llio mmllii'iul imtiiutul iilamif's at the .'CIV 

' 2’ !ii-.:*ii; .’.•,.1111 .III* :m‘..ii.Ii il fill 1 r [ilai't-, 5 fnr 2d. 4 forSa, 
i.i* .'ifli, I'ni I t.>i iiili .ii'iiii- • it i«»int*i and loiiH wore 

imula by 1*1 nthor nattnnn; 17 natinua fitmroti nn |K*iidii. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, Wi«t#r. A Si‘ru‘S of oontrovorsics 
tlimitcmtd Uut fifth Wiidor Olyiopio (iuinc.s, but 
ufUir many hot V(‘rl)ul t'Xchimgcvs find a litl'lo com- 
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promising on the part of the more cool-headed 
authorities, the contests got under way at St 
Moritz, Switzerland, on Jan. 30, 1948. Despite ihe 
plague of changing weather that brought hot sun- 
shine and snowstorms on alternate days, the cham- 
pionships were run off successfully and came to a 
peaceful conclusion on February 8. 

The hockey championship, one of the big prizes 
of the games, was not decided until the closing 
day, when Canada defeated Switzerland, 3-0, 
thereby gaining enough points to give Canada first 
place on a gods-average basis. The United States 
Amateur Hockey Association six, center of most of 
the dissension, lost to the Czechs, 4-3, in its final 
game. The real trouble started when the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the Amateur Hockey Associa- 
tion became involved in a battle as to who was 
entitled to represent the U.S. in the Olympics. For 
a time the A.A,U, threatened to withdraw all of 
its competitors, a move that caused the St. Moritz 
mayor to say he would cancel the games if Uncle 
Sam’s athletes did not compete. Then the tempest 
settled when officials got together and announced 
that the A.H.A. six would represent the United 
States on die schedule, although its points would 
not figure in the final standings. 


HOW THE NATIONS PLACED * 


Country 

Firata 

Seconds Thirds 

Poants 

Sweden 

.... 4 

3 

3 

70 

Switzerland 

.... 3 

4 

3 

68 

United States 

.... 3 

4 

2 

67i 

Norway 

.... 4 

3 

3 

57 

Austria 

.... 1 

4 

4 

48 

Finland 

.... 1 

3 

2 

46 

France 

.... 2 

1 

2 

33 

Italy 

.... 1 

0 

0 

22 

Canada 

.... 2 

0 

1 

18i 

Belgium 

... 1. 

1 

0 

15 

Great Britain 

... 0 

0 

2 

15 

Czechoslovakia 

.... 0 

1 

0 

10 

Hungary 

... 0 

1 

0 

10 

Netherlands 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Poland 

.... 0 

0 

0 

1 


* The scale of values is based on 7 points for the winner, and 
5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 points for the following five competitors. 


A surprise scorer for the Americans was Mrs. 
Gretchen Fraser of Vancouver, Wash., who won 
from Europe’s best feminine skiers in the women’s 
slalom. Mrs. Fraser also tallied in the women’s Al- 
pine combined event, when she placed second to 
Trude Beiser of Austria by only thirty-seven one- 
hundreddis of a point. 

Richard Button of Englewood, N.J., waltzed off 
with the men’s figure skating award while Canada’s 
Barbara Ann Scott was queen of the women com- 
petitors. The four-man bobsled team of Francis 
Tyler, Lake Placid, N.Y.; Pat Martin, Lake Placid; 
Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, N.Y., and Bill D’Amico, 
Lake Placid, added to the United States scoring 
with first place. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

ONTARIO. A Canadian province lying between Que- 
bec on the east and Manitoba on the west. Area, 
412,582 square miles, including 49,300 square 
miles of fresh water. Population (1948 estimate): 
4,297,000, compared with (1941 census) 3,787,- 
655. Principal religious denominations (1941) 
were: United Church, 1,073,425; Roman Catholic, 
882,369; Anglican, 815,413; Presbyterian, 433,708; 
Baptist, 192,915; and Lutheran, 104,111. In 1946 
there were 97,446 live births, 39,758 deaths, and 
46,073 marriages. Education (1945-46): 798,9^ 
students enrolled in schools and colleges. Chief 
cities: Toronto, 667,457 (1941); Hamilton, 166,- 
337; Ottawa, 154,951; Windsor, 105,311; London, 
78,264; Kitchener, 35,657; Sudbury, 32,203: Brant- 
ford, 31,948; Fort WiUiam, 30,585; St. Catharines, 


OPHTMAiMOlOGY 

30,275; Kingston, 30,126; Timmins, 28,790; Os- 
hawa, 26,813. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1947 was $601,106,000. Gross farm 
value of all major field crops produced on 8,108,- 
000 acres in 1947 amoimted to $277,874,000. Chief 
field crops (1947): oats, 41,490,000 bu. ($37,- 

341.000) ; wheat, 18,299,000 bu. ($25,985,000); 
barley, 6,930,000 bu. ($6,440,000); fall rye, 

1.444.000 bu. ($3,697,000); dry beans, 1.262,000 
bu. ($6,903,000); soy beans, 1,110,000 bu. 
($3,397,000); buckwheat, 3,192,000 bu. (83,543,- 
000); mixed grains, 25,312,000 bu. ($23,793,000); 
flaxseed, 674,000 bu. ($3,653,000); shelled com, 

6.430.000 bu. ($12,153,000); potatoes. 9,100,000 
cwt. ($21,658,000); field roots, 9,933,090 cwt 
($8,845,000); hay and clover, 6,154,000 tons 
($87,941,000). Livestock (June 1, 1947): 2,875,- 
000 cattle, including 1,252,600 miOc cows ($267,- 

471.000) , 451,200 horses ($44,624,000), 2,244,- 
700 swine ($57,001,000), 667,500 sheep ($8,695,- 
000), 30,744,600 poultrj^ ($34,751,000). 

Manufacturing. The premier position in manu- 
facturing is maintained by Ontario with a gross 
value of products of $3,754,523,701 in 1946. There 
were 11,424 establishments employing 498,120 
persons. Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$845,216,547 and the cost of materials was $2,001,- 
900,592. 

Government. Finance (year ending Mar. 31, 
1949): combined ordinary and capital revenues 
were estimated at $210,858,000 (1948: $241,297,- 
000); expenditures at $228,647,000 (1948: $208,- 

505.000) . The executive authority is vested in a 
lieutenant governor who is advised by a ministry 
of the Legislative Assembly. There is a single 
chamber in the Legislative Assembly comprising 
90 members elected for a five-year term by popu- 
lar vote. At the provincial general election held on 
June 7, 1948, mere were elected 53 Progressive 
Conservatives, 21 Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federationists (C.C.F.), 14 Liberals, and 2 others. 
Ontario is represented in the Dominion Parliament 
at Ottawa by 24 members (appointed for life) in 
the Senate and 82 elected members in the House 
of Commons. Lieutenant Governor, Ray Lawson 
(appointed Dec. 26, 1946); Premier, Thomas L. 
Kennedy (Progressive Conservative). See Canada. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. Chemotherapy has proved of 
value in ihe treatment of ocular infections, espe- 
cially die sulfonamides, because of their bacterio- 
static and bactericidal poperties. In the superficial 
lesions, topical applications are effective, and in the 
deeper seated processes such as orbital cellulitis, 
cavernous sinus thrombosis, etc., parenteral ad- 
ministration is indicated. These drugs are frequent- 
ly combined with penicillin with happy results. 

Antibiotics. Of the antibiotics, ihe calcium and 
potassium salts of penicillin have found extensive 
use. Infections of file eye caused by the staphy- 
lococcus, streptococcus, pneumococcus and the 
gonococcus respond remaricably well. Penicillin in 
uie form of eye drops or as ointment is used pre- 
and post-operatively. Massive doses, 300,000 units, 
intramuscularly are effective in many intra-ocular 
infectious processes. Another antibiotic, strepto- 
mycin, has given encouraging results in infections 
with the pyocyaneus colon, Pasteurella tularensis, 
brucella and staphylococcus aureus organisms. 

Some encouraging reports of the employment of 
streptomycin in tuberculous ocular msease have 
appeared, and as the preparations are improved 
and the indications better understood, it appears 
likely that this substance wiU prove of great benefit. 
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The use of penicillin drops in the prophylaxis of 
ophthalmia noonatorimi has been cmite *!'ni.Mi",hK 
studied and, on the. whole, llu^ resulls liave launi as 
good as the original CredeVs indhod. It is, ho\ve\'er, 
necessary to employ the ptuiicillin every l'(*\v hours 
for s(wcral days as against llu* use o( silver nilraU* 
but once. Hcncc it must be prove<! that jnam'illin 
is more effective than silv(T nilraU* lu'fort* it caji 
claim to bo superior. Two m*w aiilibiolies whu'Ij 
give promise of being valuable ar<! I)aeilraeiu and 
anr(<omyoin. In tlie tr<*atnu'nl of coiijmu’tival in- 
fections and superficial eonu‘al h'sions dO p(‘re<»nt 
sulfacctamid(^ is very <‘fb‘etiv<‘. 

Uveitis. In llio trt‘a(uient of uveitis, the of 
fever therapy in the Form of typhoid para-typluiid 
vaccine lias h(^eome recogni/.ed as .standard. 'I'lit* 
removal of foci of infection is, of course, indit'uled. 
Atroijine and neo-synephrine to maintain dilatatiem 
of the puiiil, hoi moist compresses, and dionin in 
the later stages, aid recovery. Immune globulins 
have l)<»(;u used with appanmt benefit. 

Glaucoma. In the InuilmouL of con^j<niilal glau- 
coma (buphllialinos) the operation of goniotoiuy, 
as proposed hy Dr. Otto Barkan, has yie]<l(‘d tlie 
best results in tlm hands of scweral surgt‘ous. In 
chronic simple glaucoma, D. F. P, ( di-iso-prop>d 
fiuuroi»hosi)halc) lias d<‘finilely found a place in 
onr list of drugs. Tt is the most powiTful miotic that 
we have and, in spile of llu* tliseoinforl which it 
sonu‘limes caus(vs heeause of tlu* inleus<i nmseular 
spasm, it rt‘duees intra-ocular tension in many (‘a.s<‘s 
mortJ elficioully than other pr<?paralions. 

As a diagnostic lest in cuses of susp<iele<l <‘arly 
glaucoma, the so-ealh'd ^‘lability"^ U'St has liceii 
found valuahle. A cold sliinulus is prodiu‘t*d hy 
hnmersing the hand in ict*. wal<ir for (m(‘ minute 
while the sleeve of Urn blood pressure apparalps is 
fastened about the neck and inllated to 10 uuu. 'I'hc 
intra-ocular tension is recorded at the end of tlu* 
minute and a rise of 10 or n»or<' mm. ov<t that 
measured before the test is cousid<Ted <,‘\'ulencc* of 
ocular hyiK'rtonsieu. 'Hie possibility of an emo- 
tional factor in thus test (’sinnot be overlooked. 

Beta Rays. The use of bc^tii rays lias Ixicome mor<i 
widely accepted. Since tluise rays pen<‘tralc only B 
mm. they are suitable for the treatmi'iit of nou- 
inalignant lesions of the cy<*Hds and of llu* anterior 
segn'KuU of the eye, especially for tuh<*rculons eun- 
dilions, for venial conjunelivilis and l<‘Sions of lh<* 
conusa, particularly recent vasculari'/alion. In tlu* 
operation of keratoplasty, applications of h<*ta rays 
ar<f made routinely to prevent the formation of n<*w 
vessels. No damage to tlu* lens has b(‘i*n observed, 
either clinically or in (‘xi^orinuintal animals, from 
thcfrapoutic doses of the rays. 

Retro-Lenital Fibroplatia. Reports of cases of rctro- 
lental fibroplasia continue to appotir, and while 
there is little or no Ireatment wliicn is helpful, it is 
most important to rec'ognizo this c‘ondition and to 
dlfrcrentiate it from n'tinohlasioma. In tint past, 
many eyes have been necidlossly rciinoved because' 
of failure to recognize the funner, winch oceuns in 
premature infants. Kt'lro-leuial fibroplasia is char- 
acterized by the i)resence of (‘inbryonal connective 
tissue behind the crystalline ions. Often brunches 
of the tunica vasculosa lentis are to be seen, Tlu* 
condition has been observed to occur from 2 tt) 5 
mouths after the premature birth, and in the orig- 
inally normal fundus angiomatous dilatations of the 
retinal vessels are observed. This was followed hy 
massive retinal exudate and tho formation of the 
membrane posterior to the lens, Rotinal folds and 
detachment are often associated with, or arc a 
part of, the condition. 

Transplantotion of Vitr«ou«. This has been prac- 


tic<*d with some suoc<*,ss and pools of vitreous are 
now being fornu'd to be drawn upon when nooclcd. 
Tin* prne<'(lnn* is inilieali'd wlu*n tlu* vilroous is 
den.sely ehuided !)y blood ol l<>ng Standing or other 
vitreous opacities. In phu’e of lu-w vitreous, after 
withdrawal of tlu* clouded fluid, the ne<'dle may be 
left in phu'c and .soim* of the pati(‘nt’s own spinal 
llnid introduci'd. (,)uil(‘ .satisfactory r<\snlis arc re- 
port(»d. 

Ophthalmic Surgery, As an aid to ophthalmic sur- 
g<*ry, the anesthesia induced by tlu* intravenous use 
of Pcntothal sodium has bcfui of great value. Suf- 
fu‘u*ntly <k‘t‘p narcosis may !«* obtained and <iuickly 
ino(lifii*d and esm lx* maintained for as long as 
ne(*d<‘d. 'I’lxi rapid loss of e»»nseionsn<‘ss ami the 
fact that tlu* ane.s*ilu‘ti.*it is not in tlu* opj’ralor's field 
are helpful. A h\ i*(»deiini«* i‘f atia)pine and inor- 
phim* should be .iilnntn‘.tc‘i<-d 'll) luiimlcs before 
tlu* incln(‘(iou of tlu* ane.stlu‘sia. 

Peiilothal is <\sp<*eiallv adapted for us(* in the 
catarael rptm highly nervous and un- 
stable 'lii- opj‘*‘''^d*’ri nf eorueal trans- 

planlaliou eouliunes to find favor and llu* knowl- 
edge of what typ<‘ of corneal patlu)logy is 
.suited to the operation is mor<‘ eh*arly (l(*fiiu*(l, Tni- 
provtuiu*iils in Ic'clniie have* assnr<‘d bt*tte*r re.sult.s, 
and <‘.\p<*rie*ne<‘ ha.s taught how lu*tt(T le* deal with 
the eoinpliiMlienis which occur. The* operation is 
b(*ing perIoimi‘d bv more* and more* surgeons who 
have ae’ejuire'el iheii training through tlu* Kyc Bank 
Konndalion. 

lontophorosi*. 'riiis is n.s<*(l to obtain a greater 
eonct‘utration of drugs than i*an lu* ,st*<*urc(l by 
nuidie;mK‘nls in wale‘r, powder or ointnuail form. 
Krom .‘J tolf) limes grt*ate*r t*onee*ntrations arc thus 
oblatnaldet in tlu* li,ssnt*,s of the eoninnetiva, cornea 
and the ante*rior se‘gment <»f the <‘ye*. Kspcclally 
since tlu* advent of the .snlf'onamid<*s and the unli- 
bioti<'.s, whosi* speuM'fic aflinilit*s ar<‘ more or loss 
<*learly <lt*fiiu*d, tlu* n,s<‘ of ie»ntophon*sis is clearly 
eallcil for. 

Allorgy. Any part of the cy<* or its adni‘xa nmy 
Ixi snbjtH't to allergu* rt*ae*tion. Tlu* more* supi'rfieial 
.structure's, tlu* lids, e’e»nieme-li\a and eormsi arc frc- 
<ine*ntly involvttd, Ijeit tin- .si lera, nv(*al tract and 
the nervous structures of the (^yt* an* also known to 
nnu’t to different allt*rg(*ns. I«'re*(pu*ntly th<*S(^ tissues 
nuiet in association w'ilh nu)r<* remote ti.s.s*ucs, such 
as llui nasal mut‘o.sa or llu* gastro-iuU'sliual tract. 

S<*vcral anti-liistaminie drugs have* Ixjcn intro- 
diu’txl and have^ lx*(*n list'd in dise'ascs of the oyc. 
Onei of tlu'se*, calk'd Anlisliiu*, has affortk'd relief 
in a variety of alltirgic c*oiulilions. It is of low tox- 
u'ily, accumulates in tlu* tissue's and is strongly ac- 
tive against tho hislaminie* .snb.slanee*s, espe‘e‘ially of 
the ragweed typt*. Benadryl Indroe hloride; and 
Pyribenzamine*, which arti cll«‘t‘tivc against .some 
forms t)l alku'gy, ,st:<*in not to havt* proved so reli- 
able as Antistinc. Vernal catarrh rt'spouds well to 
this prcx)aration. - - l'h.xi)i*:NK M. Blaius 

OREGON. A Pacific Statti. Area: 90,9«l sip mi. Popu- 
lation: (July 1, 1948) l,f)2(i,000, coinparod with 
(1940 census) 1,089,084. Cfiiicf cities: Salem (cap- 
ital), 3(),f)()8 inhabitants in 11)40; Portland, 305,- 
»394. Stxi Aoincui/rnuK, ICducation, Minkuals and 
Mktax.s, Schools, UNivi*:usn*iKS and Colleges, 
VrrAi. Statistics. 

Finance. P'or tlu* fiscal y<‘ar cmkul Juno 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $100,703,000; total ex- 
penditure, ^$99,590,00(). 

Elections. Dew<y won u x^t’Pular majority over 
Truman, Wallace, and otlurr (*andidatcs, and re- 
ceived the 0 elcetoral votes wbic*h also were his in 
1944, Incumbent Republican Senator Guy Cordon 
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was reelected. All 4 House seats remained Repub- 
lican. In rac^ for State office. Republican nominee 
Douglas McKay won a first term as Governor: 
Earl T. Newbry was reelected Secretary of State 
and Auditor; George W. Neuner was reelected At- 
torney General; Walter J. Pearson became Treas- 
urer. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, John H. Hall; Lieut. 
Governor, None; Secretary of State, Earl T. New- 
bry; Attorney General, George W. Neuner; State 
Treasurer, Leslie M. Scott; State Auditor, Earl T. 
Newbry. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. The 21 Amer- 
ican republics are members of the Organization of 
American States, on a basis of absolute equality. 
Each country has one vote in the decisions taken 
at meetings of the Council of the Organization. 
The list of member countries follows: 

Aagentina Dominican Hepublig Nicaragua 

Box^ivia Ecuador Panama 

Brazil El Salvador Paraguay 

Chile Guatemala Peru 

Colombia Haiti United States 

Costa Rica Honduras Uruguay 

Cuba Mexico Venezuela 

The Organization accomplishes its purposes by 
means of: 

1. The Inter-American Conference, meeting every 
five years, at which representatives of the mem- 
ber governments decide matters pertaining to 
their relationships and to the general action and 
policy of the Organization; 

2. The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign AflFairs, held to consider problems of an 
urgent nature and of common interest to the 
American republics and to adopt decisions in 
matters covered in the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance; it is assisted by an 
Advisory Defense Committee, composed of the 
highest military authorities in the member coun- 
tries and meeting whenever it is considered ad- 
visable to study questions of collective self- 
defense; 

3. The Council of the Organization, with head- 
quarters in Washington, composed of one Rep- 
resentative of each member nation especially 
appointed by the respective governments, with 
the rank of Ambassador, its function being to 
supervise the progress of the Organization, act- 
ing either directly or through the following 
technical organs: 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
with permanent headquarters at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, in Washington; 

Inter-American Councfl of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council, the latter two 
meeting periodically at places chosen by ihem- 
selves; 

4. The Pan American Union, the central and per- 
manent organ of the Organization, with head- 

uarters in Washington, which perfonns the 
uties assigned to it in the Charter of the Or- 
ganization and such other duties as are assigned 
to it in other inter-American treaties and agree- 
ments; 

5. The Specialized Conferences, meeting to deal 
with special technical matters or to develop spe- 
cific aspects of inter-American cooperation; 

6. The Specialized Organizations, inter-govem- 
mental organizations established by multilateral 
agreements to discharge specific functions in 
their respective fields of action. 

Officers of the Pan American Union: Secretary Gen- 
eral — ^Alberto Lleras (Colombia); Assistant Secre- 


tary General — William Manger (United States); 
Director, Dept, of Economic and Social AflFairs — 
Amos E. Taylor (United States); Director, Dept, 
of International Law and Organization — Charles 
G. Fenv,*ick; Director Dept, of Cultural AflFairs — 
Jorge Basadre (Peru); Director, Dept, of Admin- 
istrative Services — ^Lowell Curtiss (United States). 

Events, 1948, etc. On April 14, 1890, represent- 
atives of the American republics meeting in Wash- 
ington at the First International Conference of 
American States adopted a resolution creating what 
is today the Pan American Union. This interna- 
tional organization’s object was to foster mutual 
understanding and cooperation between the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. Since that time, 
successive Pan American conferences have greatly 
broadened the scope of work of the Pan American 
Union, new specialized inter-American agencies 
have been created, and gradu'illy became evi- 
dent that the eflFective fuU-growTi 

inter-American system called for greater integra- 
tion of its various parts. 

This led to the adoption on Apr. 30, 1948, by 
the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, at Bogota, Colombia, of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, a significant step 
in inter-American relations because it coordinated 
the work of all the former independent official 
entities in the inter-American field and defined 
their mutual relationships. The Organization of 
American States serves the cause of the United 
Nations as a regional agency devoted to the pacific 
settlement of disputes in the Western Hemisphere 
and to the promotion of inter-American under- 
standing. 

With the signing of the Pact of Bogota at the 
Ninth Conference, the Pan American Union was 
designated as the central organ and general sec- 
retariat of the Organization. The functions of the 
Union in relation to the other organs of tlie system 
were greatly enlarged and more clearly defined, 
and provision was made for an augmentation of 
its office facilities to permit it to discharge all its 
duties efficiently. Four administrative departments 
were set up to deal with matters falling in tlie fol- 
lowing fields: economic and social affairs; interna- 
tional law and organization; cultural affairs; and of- 
fice services. The Directors of the first three of 
these departments were made, ex officio, Executive 
Secretaries of the corresponding organs of the 
Council, i.e., the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
and tlie Inter-American Cultural Council, for great- 
er coordination of the work in these fields. 

The Pan American Union serves also as the per- 
manent secretariat of the Inter-American Coiffer- 
ences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It acts 
as adviser to the Council and its organs in the 
preparation of programs and relations for these 
conferences, offers technical assistance and neces- 
sary personnel to the governments of the coimtries 
in which they are held, acts as custodian of docu- 
ments and archives of the conferences, as well as 
depository of instruments of ratification of inter- 
American agreements, and submits reports to the 
Council and to the inter-American conferences on 
work accomplished by the various organs. 

In addition to these duties to the member gov- 
emments and their official agencies, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union renders a widfe variety of services 
through its information offices to the citizens of 
the ^erican republics. It answers inquiries on 
every conceivable phase of life and culture in the 
Americas received from individuals and associa- 
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tions, s< 50 iir<*s iumuIccI material ami inlorniaticm *)n 
request, inalses arratij^(‘m<Mits la h»jv‘tlaa* pn • 
sons and inslilnlions with like am! in t^rn 

oral servos as a eh’arhij^ linnse fni inltMinatifni nn 
all llio nuMuber onunlrios. 

The Seor<*lary (Ien(*ral and die Assistant Seeve- 
tary Gi^noral are <*l<*<'l<'d by die < .'nniu il nl tlie 
Orj^ani/ailinn, Tor l<‘n-yeai terms. 'I'he Si*en‘taiy 
(Jenoral appoints di<‘ Di'pailinenl Oiiertois.^ as 
W'U us die lesser personnel ol tin’ Union. 'Mie 
Council approves die annual Inuli’et lor the Of 
tfantolion, whieli is linain'inl by ipiolas eiuitributed 
by tluj ini’inber f»;ovenimenls. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS, Trust Territory of the. 'rho p'lriPiry 
in the. Pai’ilte, fornu’rly mandated to Japan liy tlie 
i<eaKue oi’ Nations in aeeordanei* \\itii the 1‘reatY 
()l‘ Versailh’s, IdU) (.sei* below under ( .’oi ernmen/ K 
It comprises some l2, Md i.slamls, ish'ls, atolls, .nul 
reefs, (‘xltaulinj' ov<t an area luih's noitli to 

south and 2, ?>()() miles west to east. There are three* 
main jaoiuis: (I) Marianas (le.ss Cuanil. It is 
lands, imbnliru' Saijian, 'rinian, Kola; ( iO <.'ar<» 
line.s, 577 ishmds im ludio- Vap, Koror. I’elr‘hen, 
Anj^anr, Trnk, I'inin, Kusah*; iK) Mar- 

shalls* (dO islands), inelndim^ K\vaiah*iu, Majnrn. 
Hikiui, Mniwi’tok, Hony.erik. Ui<‘lam». ‘The total l.md 
an'U of the 'I'rnst 'lerrilorv is Tib sl,ituli‘ japiare 
miles and (he total over all ansi oi land ,iinl water 
is K, 121,722 tumtieal .s(|uar<* miles. 

Populotlon. Tlie indiy.e'iious i-i'pid.,lli»:i is (»l tin* 
Mieronesian rare, esveepi on a lew islands inhabiteil 
!)>' Kolyne.sians, a rai’e eloseb akin to (In* 
nesiaii. At Iisist three diliiuent <lialee(jj are stMiken 
in dillerent parts oi (In* 'rrnsl 'IVuitoiv. lotal pop 
fllation (U)*IS); 5|.r>;»,V Popolalion bv distiiels; 
Saipan (i,()T*1: Marshalls lPr>t.l' I’ooape P.MH; 
Truk 14,dfi«j Palan l()J)5d, 

Edlucation, In ItMH there weie I hS pulilie sebools 
in the 'IVirst 'I’erritory willi a total of d,*n ! stn 
dents. Knrolhiunit iw the di.stih’( t<*a<’her training*; 
schools lot ail’d 

Hoalth. Unriiu' UMS a total of 75 ele.peu*. nirs 
with a (’upaeity of *182 bed,s were inaintain«*d for 
the u.se of (lu* indi^tenoiw pi’ople. Schools for inetl 
ical prae(ition«»r.s, ch-nfists, and nurses are main 
(aiued on (Juain. A nnsliisd oilieer makes remtl;ir 
in.sp<^etion trips to eai*h ishnul to ailminisler treat 
merits and to supi’rvise tin* work of tin* !oe;d metl 
i(!al prairtilioner. INt-soiis r<‘(|nirtin»: hospitalization 
are transported to ilistriet li<*ad<inarter.s or to (luam 
by ship. In U)48 a medi(*ul snrvi*^ ship, the U.S.S. 
Wliidhy, was a.ssiju;n(’d to the l<‘rritory. 'Ibis llu.iiin*-: 
clinie, which is* now tmu’ci'diru' from isl.md to is 
land in th<’ ansi, makes pos'.il>le the a-eomiilisli 
menl of chest X-ray.s for all i‘;I.uuleo. and other ex** 
aininutions of lu’iilth and sanitation eonditioiw on 
even the most nunole island. 

Production and Trodo. The natural resonr(*<*.s of 
the Trust T(Tritory an* niea«(*r and for the most 
part the .soil is unprodirndvc* lin-anse of thr i emote 
location un<i distatiees in\ olvcil in inU'r ij.l.ind ,ship» 
pini? iho nrobhun of .si’u transportjition is ;ient<*. An 
clFort is beiiifa! made to i<*\iiahV.r tlw island eeoie 
oiny. Primiipal proiluets* for I’xport are; copra 
(driecl coconut), Imndleraft, Inx’hns sludls, and 
phosphate. Exports for tin* first f) months of 1048 
were valued at $1,771,710; itniiorls at $804,581. 

Govornmont. In World War If. bc-imiiie.^ in 
ojirly 1044, the Islands eomprisinj^ what is unw tin* 
Iru.st lorrilory were either wiv.st<’d from the lapa- 
ncso mditary forces or w<ire isolated from ftlrttu»r 
o^l•(^cllve narlifipalioii in the war. Evoin the lime of 
the expiiision of (ho Jmmne.se until July 18, H)47, 
those i.sl;in<ls w«’re uiKU*r military government ad- 


ndnisteiod bv die T'.S. \^e^’^ 

IVesiilent ol the I lutrd St.ito 
feesliip a'Meenit nt di 

the .Sceunlv ( 'oniu il ni the 
thf’ 'riijsl ol the Pai 

lap.me .1* m.indatf , tin* rn* u 
b\ I^^eellt^. e ( hilej ‘.IS’. • 

tarv i»i the \.n \ die n . 
inimsfialion of lijr* Ini t Ten 
liasis and until mv }» time ,e. ;i 
nr .u*ene\ should l»e di si'.aiati 
supi'Uision ot die ‘/ou-unnenl t»i the au'a. PimlliUj 
theri'fo \tlmn.d Is I >enlelti was oonimis, 

•lintu'il as I .S. Ile.di < ‘nnunissioner of the TuisJ 
^I'enitoiv .md Iten Vtlnmal ( ‘arlr|»m 11. Wriglii 
w.'is am'»'>*‘t»‘d P»’pnr\ Iheh rounui'JsioiuT/njj 
present seat oi e.ounniN nt toi the Tnist 'iVuiliin' 
is at < hiam. The rinst Temtois fui i‘iinw».,.s' 
imne.tialion has hi • n di\ ided nit<^ tlie iolliiwimr 
(hstnets: Saip.m, kv\,Hrilem. \t.nuio, I ‘un,ip(*/l’jQ|. 
\,ip. ami I'.d.oi. lu so l.n as possible, iMuisistpnt 

uitli llu* Inndament il pno* iples (»j ileiuueriu'y, the 
nidie.eunns putph* i>i tlir* aie.t have betMi ifuwnir' 
.c'.ed to letain then tiai ittiott.d ioints o{ e.uviTliniPiit 
and to .e.MUue n spoie.ibdtts lot the ei»ii(hK't of 
tlioii own lot .d .ifl.nis, 1 ee.iskttion to pruvide unor- 
a,.ioie ,it I .tod liM al i iti *• nship foi the Trust Turn- 
toiv w.e: submitted to tie* tMuupiss of the United 
States in UMS but no a< luui w.is taken, 

PAKISTAN. .V srdf eo\f*nute.' dominion of the British 
( lomiimnwe.dth of Wueais. Pakistan wa.s c'onsli- 
luted on Am», lb. I'lt'/. m aeeot dance willi the In- 
dian hulepi’lidenee \i ( pa* sed bv the Krili,S'h ^a^ 
liaineni on jnlv IS, I'lf,’, 'The Dornininu eoiwists 
<if two blocks of lernttnv sep.nated l»v 7(10 luilos 
ol tbe tenitorv ol tin* \ nion India. 'Hie .seelion 
in noiduvt*st tndi.i tm liuh-s the tminer pruvinccs 
ol Smd. Kahn lust. m. \nitbwe*.t Kmntier Uravini'ft, 
uiitl Wc’St Pnniab. d'be nmthe.e.tf'in reyjnn iuehules 
East Kem^d ami the S\lhet Pixtriet nf Assm 
< Capital. Karaebi. 

Aro« and Poputofion. I'.iki'it.m includes about 
8l»l,<)U7 .'apt, lie lodes, Ol .dmost one fourth of the 
;irea of undi\ided Itnba. ‘I'lie poptdatinn is cstl' 
juated ;it 7(1 mdbon, td wlmui some 50 nullioii arc 
Moslems. K) million Hindus, and the riiinaimltT 
.Siklis ;ind olheis. < ‘hiel eitif‘S ( lO-U eeiwus); La- 
hore. KTl.KVf; Knr.u’ln. -SMl.tfii*; Dacca, 2hW18. 
iMlni'ution is not advam ed ami tlw’ pereeatajto of 
illileraey is liieb. 

Production. The eonuttv is essentially af'fienltural, 
wUh an export siuplus in noimal times. U ice acre- 
!'»’ 20 mdlion, \ir-hlim» d inillion tnn.s; wheat 
aereaKii' 10 million, viehlnnt ■■■.'' uiillnui U»w, Cot- 
ton, imieh nf wliieh is h*’.*' .t.iph- is esiimalcd at 
1.4 million bales for 1*Mm \ u . .Annual production 
of ld<le,s and skiie; is about H million pieeiss'. 

The industtv of P.ikistan was « I isloealed by par- 
tition. The eonntiv has tlnee liftbs of the Jute pro- 
ilnetion nf nmliviiled India but no jute milk The 
textile indn.strv im hides Id spintiinf' and wciivinjl 
mills ;md one .small eoopei.itive milk with a eiipac- 
ity e.stimated at lOthfitlt) bales in IfM8. l*akislun has 
no stei'I or paper plants. Po:il Is inadeipiuic. hoi 
there are potential petiolenm and wiitev power re- 
.sfiurees. Power is l,iekin,e: for the establkslmiont of 
the 27 imliisliiies proposed by the ImlnstriesCon- 
ferenee of Pt*eejnber PH7, 

Foroign Trodo, Statistics aie availahle only fertile 
port of Kiiraehi. The totals for tin* first 5 months oi 
ifM8 ■40 .showed **\pntt*. at IK15,8 million rupees 
and imports at Miii.fi unlli. i,. }„pvim( a slightly 
vorable hatanee of tradi*. 'Phis imule It iwinle to 
grant Iicen,se.s* for the import of woolen goods, 
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hardware, and dectrical appliances from die 
United States. 

Transportation. Pakistan has a railway mileage of 
15,542 and a highway mileage of 49,863. By an 
agreement with India signed June 23 Pakistan was 
given two air lines, Orient Airways and Pak Air. 
Passenger and cargo maritime services from Pak- 
istan ports were begun by British companies in 
1948. 

Finance. The State Bank of Pakistan came into 
operation July 1, 1948, to act as Government 
banker and to control the currency and foreign ex- 
change. Indian currency remained legal tender un- 
til September 30, at which time Pakistan notes 
were required. Subscriptions to Government loans 
to May 24 were 420 million rupees. 

Government. The legislative body remains that at 
the time of partition, the Constituent Assembly. 
Governor General to September 11, Quaid-i-Azam 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah (See Events below); after 
November 12, Khwaja Nazimuddin, acting Gover- 
nor General in the preceding two months; Prime 
Minister, Minister of States and Defense, Liaouat 
Ali Khan. 

Events, 1948. Pakistan, like its sister dominion of 
India, lost a revered leader in 1948. On September 
11 the first Governor General, Mohamed Ali Jin- 
nah, died unexpectedly in Karachi at ihe age of 71. 
After breaking with the Congress Party in 1921 
Jinnah worked actively for the Moslem cause 
and in 1940, at die annual meeting of the Moslem 
League, he proposed an autonomous Moslem state 
comprising all me provinces of India with Moslem 
majorities. He became the first Governor General 
of Pakistan on Aug. 15, 1947, and in March 1948, 
he resigned as chairman of the Moslem League. 

Dispute with India. In several other ways the year 
was a troubled one for Pakistan. The dispute with 
India over Kashmir, the nortiiem province popu- 
lated largely by Moslems whose Hindu ruler 
agreed to join India, remained serious throughout 
the year. 

Recommendations of the United Nations Security 
Council early in the year for a neutral adminis- 
tration in Kashmir, the conduct of a plebiscite 
and Pakistan's withdrawal of fighting tribesmen 
from the area produced little resmt. A United Na- 
tions commission was sent to the area; on August 
13 it proposed a cease-fire apeement to the Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan and India and suggested con- 
sultation about the arrangements for a plebiscite. 

No progress was made, and the fighting ap- 
peared to increase in intensity. Conferences be- 
tween die Prime Mifiisters of the two Dominions 
at the time of the Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in London in October also had no 
visible eflfect. The United Nations Security Coun- 
cils Kashmir Commission, rendering its report on 
November 22, admitted that it had “temporarily 
exhausted" the possibilities of negotiation, but 
added that its work would go on. The Commission 
took note of India's acceptance of its August 13 
proposals while Pakistan attached conditions. 

On December 15, at the end of an inter-Domin- 
ion conference, the two Dominions announced sub- 
stantial agreement on a number of subjects, 
excluding Kashmir. Another conference was sched- 
uled for Jan. 10, 1949. 

Refugee Rreblems. Information released about the 
conference made no mention of the large move- 
ments of refugees stiU going on, particularly the 
evacuation of more than a million Hindus from 
East Bengal in Pakistan to West Bengal in India. 
Such migrations had caused great difficulty and 
hardship since movements of religious groups be- 


gan immediately after independence was attained 
on Aug. 15, 1947. Pakistan maintained that the 
migration from East Bengal occured in part be- 
cause of pressure from groups in India. 

After Pakistan had tried for a year the method 
of dealing with the refugee problem in West Pun- 
jab at ffie provincial level, it was decided that the 
Dominion Government should use its emergency 
powers. One of the last acts of Governor General 
Jinnah was to invoke these powers on August 27 
becaup “the economic life of Pakistan was threat- 
ened.” West Punjab had resettled nearly 5 million 
Moslem refugees, but at the cost of great over- 
crowding and some opposition from the residents 
of the already crowded areas. 

The Dominion Government, through the Central 
Refugee Council, at the end of August ordered the 
various provinces and states to take assigned num- 
bers of refugees, thus relieving West Punjab. In 
the province of Sind, which was dominated by big 
landlords, opposition was particularly ■vigorous, 
but the growing prestige of the Government and 
the Moslem League indicated that the program 
could be carried through. 

Economic Problems. The problems and plans of a 
country whose viability was doubted in hidia, now 
that many of its enterprises had been truncated 
by partition, occupied a large share of the atten- 
tion of the Government. “Pakistan” >vrote the Lon- 
don Times correspondent in Pakistan on August 
16, “is a paradise for plaimers. . . . Five and 10- 
year plans for vast hydro-electric schemes, coal 
mines, oil fields, shipbuilding yards, even model 
chicken farms which will guarantee every Pakistani 
his morning egg are envisaged. . . . The air in 
Karachi is made heady and exhilarating with such 
dreams and hopes.” 

An important statement on industrial policy, 
issued on April 2, contained an invitation to for- 
eign capital to come to Pakistan, with the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing 51 percent of the capitd in 
some industries and 30 percent in others. Assur- 
ance was given that a “reasonable proportion” of 
profits could be taken home. With the central gov- 
ernment as the chief planning agency, encourage- 
ment was to be given particularly to the fabrication 
of jute, cotton, and hides and skins. 

The April announcement was further clarified 
on September 13, when the Pakistan Government 
published a communique interpreting “reasonable 
proportion” (of profits) as meaning that no restric- 
tion would be imposed except the usual limitations 
on foreign exchange transactions. It was also ex- 
plained that the minimum Pakistan capital pre- 
scription did not apply to existing business or to 
foreign companies engaged in trading only. 

Daily life in the Pakistan territory had its dreary 
side, even while the Government's ambitious plans 
found approval. In May only about one-half of the 
country s requirements of 1,000 million yards of 
cotton cloth was on hand. Pakistan's sugar pro- 
duction of 25,000 tons was one-tenth of the amount 
needed by householders. Shortages of coal, petro- 
leum, iron, and steel caused delays and stoppages 
in transportation. Even ihe granary of India, West 
Punjab, which was beset by floods in 1948 and the 
influx of millions of refugees, had to ask, through 
the Dominion Government, for 60,000 tons of 
grain from the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, — ^Alzada Comstock 

PALESTINE. A former British mandate (10,640 square 
miles) at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
vrith an early 1948 population of about two mil- 
lion, two-thirds Arab (mostly Sunni Moslem) and 
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ono-lhinl Jewish. Chief cities: Jerusau*ni (orijji- 
nally ('apilliD, llaifa (port and oil pipe-line l<Tnii- 
nal), IVI Aviv (port, lar^L^est J(*wi.sh city hi the 
world ) , and Jaffa ( iiort ) . 

For information on Ihilish mandatory j^ox^iTu- 
inent and coinmnnieations and <'duealion iK'fon' 
1948 fighlinjx, see Ykau Hook, Kvknts ok 1947. 
For details of 1948 United Nations (hh'lx'rafions 
and Palestine fip[hlinj? see the Middle East Journal 
quarterly chronology. (See also Auau LKAcan-; Ak- 
FAms, tsuAKL, UNiTi’.n NATIONS, uiul urlich's on 
Arab eountrit‘s in tins Y<'ar hook.) 

Production. In spite, of a serious water shortaiiCc* 
Palestine has Ixuni primarily an aj3;rieiiltnral coun- 
try, thanks to ^ood irrigation and snl)U*rriUU'an 
water supplies. Clilnus ]U[rowinji^ is hijddy develoiKxl 
(1948-49 erop was 7 million boxes, h'ss llian 
half the last pr(*\var erop, beeansi* of the ferlitin?’:^ 
with olluT fruits, jL'rains, vej?(‘labl(\s, and <»li\fs 
also jG[rown. Pond, lake, and s<’:i fish an* an impor- 
tant proclnet. Industrial ])roduetion deveh»p<*d with 
the ad\'(‘nt of larjre numbers of Jewish iiuiui.itraiits 
and Jewish capital and ree<'iv(*d a Irenu'iulous im- 
potus diiriuf? the rt^eent world war whieh <*ul off 
outside supply soure<‘S, .Altliouiuih Arab manufae- 
lurinjj; ooiu‘<‘rns an*, snudl and limited, Jt'wish in- 
dustry runjj:es from th<’ Paleslim* I'lh'eiiie Chupora- 
tion and the. Pah'stuu* Potash Company lioldiuj^ 
the Dead Sea <'onet*ssion (with ajiiian'utly in* 
iixhauslihle supplit^s of notash, bromine, majfm*^* 
um, eonnuon sail, ele.) to fhufa oil n'lhuTit'S, 
h'atber aiul lueluKvork faetorit's, and tlu* mw ra])« 
idly juirowinjj; diamond-i)olislun)i'f business. 4li<‘ fi^V 
ur<‘s of (h'C5lri<,* power produelion in thousamls of 
kilowatts provid(* an ind<‘x of tlx* j^rowth: I9»*19 
77,227; 1940- -209,280; 1947. -280,820. 

For«i 9 n Trade, PritK'ipal (‘Xporls in<hid<* citrus 
fruits (four-fifths of total), eereals, olivt* oil and 
other food, wool, hides and skins, ji^as oil and fuel 
oil, poli.shed diamonds, and a ntunlxT of artieles, 
mainly lu.innfac'lured, inclmlinji; ('lo(he.s, niaehin- 
ery, n()\‘elti(*s, aiuI leath<*r. Imports iiuhule wheal, 
food, furniture, textiles, huildiuj; mateihils. tual, 
and maehiiuTy. Over the war vears oilu-r Middh* 
Kastern eounlTi<?s provided a third to ov<*r a half 
of the imports and absorlx^d a thinl to over half 
of Palosliiu*’s t*xports -a si^iifieai^t factor in any 
post-partition eeonomie arranjjenu'nts. OiIut ex- 
ports wcaiit to llie Unitt'd Kin^'doin, the United 
Stales, and otlier eomitries, and imports eanu^ from 
the United Kmj?d<»ni, llu* llniU'd Stales, and other 
countries. In the. first riiiu* inontlis of 1947 exports 
aiuount(d to .liP2l million, and imports £P67 
million. Both imports and exports had ris<‘n since 
1946 and the prewar ytsars. 

Financo. For tho JRscal year 1946-47 p:overninent 
rewonuo totaled .CP25,7 16,636 (a steady ixuTcase 
since 1939), wlu*.roas expenditure amounted to 
^C.P22,547,()25 (an increase since 1939 except for 
a 1945-46 drop). Currency iu circulation in No- 
vember, 1947 totaled £P40, 958,000. Tho whole- 
sale price index in NovemlxT, 1947, stood at a 
high of 357 ^939-- LOO), having been 336 a 
year earluir. Tlie Palestinian pound was cciuiva- 
lent to the pound sterling. By the year's end no 
announcement had been maa<^ of thci reentry of 
all or part of Palestine to tins sterling bloc or of 
tho allocation of Palestine’s sterling balanoe.s in 
London. 

Eventi, UN Activity fotiowing Partition. The United 
Nations* November, 1947, vote for Paloslim^ parti- 
tion bo^eon Arabs and Zionists, its first unecpiivo- 
cal decision on a world probl(?m, was made possi- 
ble by active Anuirican and Soviet support in the 
face of die opposing opinions and vot<;s of the 


Middle Kastern .stales from (;r<‘»M’e lo India anA 
Turk<‘y lo the S’<*m<'u. Tin* UN Palesliiw^ Ootnmis- 
.sioii, charg<'d with s<’ttinj' up the pruvisinnal goy, 
(Tunu'nts, iiehl its first im- 'i.i" .m Jan. 10, lf) 4 Q 
with I)t*mnark, I^iuama O/cvhoslovakia 

and tlx* ■'liilii):«iix‘-. repres<*nle(l. Ihit a \v<'(*k Im^iJ 
ilu* I*aIe-.tiiM‘ Hijidn'r (Ininmittec* rejoctod 

Arab i ‘pj uu tlx* C^emmlssiun. Ry 

middh- of i-'i'Mirs.-.n the (lonimission had to eiillfor 
prompt UN Security (^nmeil aetinn in provklinjt 
anue<l assislane<‘ 'Svhieh alotx* would euuhlc the 
(knumissum to disehary.e its resiumsibililii's.” With- 
in a wtH'k aflt‘r its March arrival in Palestine tho 
<Ioinnu.ssu)n*s Se(Tt‘tariat .siale<l llxTt' was insnffl- 
ei(»nl agn’enuml l(' make ])eaeefnl impl<‘tm*nt{ition 
of partition possibh*. 

When tlx* UN Semiritv Unuix'il (’onsuhml the 
(Iu<‘.slion iu the middle of lu-bniarv .American con- 
e<*rn over tlx* threat to ix-aee was strongtT than its 
inl<'r(\st in erealing a Ziimist states This ('oneem 
was nJhs'lesI in: ( I ) the Anx-ritsin Delegiito's 
February 24 slal(‘nx*ut that any (louneil action 
mu.st* lx* (lins'ted <mlv lo pr«\serving txsici* and 
not to <*nforeing parlilio?|: and (2) his Man h and 
April t-florts in hehalf (»f trnsl<x‘shij> (opposed by 
the Soviet Union) aixl a nn-all of t(u‘ Assenihly to 
consider a n<‘w s(dntiou. 

An April M Seeurity ( lomu-il restdnlion advo- 
cating a juilitarv aixl political lrue«- was accepted 
bv the Arabs with provisos. The Jt'wish Agency, 
obji'cting to all ma}t>r points, presented other rec- 
omineuualions wliii'h the Aralv* n*l'nsed. As the 
restilt of a Ootnxdl vote of 9 to () (Soviet Union 
abstaitiing) a .-.peei.il uxx'ting of the UN Ueneral 
As.seml>lv eciii\eix-d ou .Ai>ril 16 and diseassod 
various suggestions iTX'lmline; flu* ImsU'eshlf) pro- 
ixj.s:il, etsise-fin* ouh rs, pi, nr. f<»r a<lminisl’erlng 
J(‘rusah*m, aixi britisli suggestiou.s for earrving ou 
<*.s.sentlal a(lminislrativ(* .st*rvii*es after their wilh- 
drawal 

BritUh Withdrawal. Tlx*s<* UN <h‘hat(*.s W(‘rc rc- 
fhx’ling tlu’ cUwelotuug crisis iu Pah'Slitx*. Immc- 
<Iial<*ly following the partition v(»te both Jews and 
Arabs mobilized and l)(‘et*mbt‘r clashes xnush- 
roonu‘d into fighting and lx>mblng. Having an- 
nounetxl that its numdali* wtmhl t*ncl May I.*), 
Cireal Britain was fa(*ed with tlx* twtxfohl task of 
maintaining .seetu'ity whih* withdrawing its per- 
sonnel, including troops. Ivvueiiation of British ad- 
ininlsirative p<T,sonn(d, starting in March, was at> 
eomi>anx‘d by lh<* su.speusiou of mail, money or- 
ders, and all ensurt*d S(*rviees. 

Following the d(‘ath of 80 British soldiers in a 
train e.xj)IosKm the Pah*sline jioxenmieul issued an 
ollieial stahauent eondemning the J<-\vish Agency 
for condoning t(*rr<>rism. By April the fighting was 
full-fledged, signifi(’ant aiix>ng llx^ battl<\s being 
those for the Old Oily of Jeni.sah*m and tho jeru- 
salem-Tel Aviv road. Fighting in Jaffa at the end 
of April was ended undt‘r threats c»f force*., but by 
May 18 the fonxier Arab city was axx open city 
policed by Ilaganah. On May 15 live British High 
Oomnris.sioner h-fl, llx'n'by (‘udiug tlx* British Man- 
date, Tho Slate of Isra<‘l was dec*Iared and ininic- 
cliaUdy recognr/cd by tint United States, and two 
Egyptian columns ixivacled lkd<‘slin<*. , , , 

UN Mediation. After the Ass<-mbly disbanded the 
Palastinc Commission, the Big on May 20 
unuiiimously agreed to appoint (Jount Folkc Bem- 
adottc UN Mediator for Palestine, Two days later 
the Council voted a rt*solution urging “all govem- 
mcnls and autlvoritics** to abstain from ho.stile 
xnilitary acts” in Palestirxi. JOgyplian and Jewish 
lilanos went into action, and the* se\'eri Arab League 
nations initially rejeet('d the ceasti-fire order on 
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the basis that it would only give advantage to 
Jewish “terrorist bands.” However, as the UN Me- 
diator arrived in Palestine, both Arabs and Jews 
accepted tlie Council's request for a four-week 
cease-fire order under threat of UN sanctions. On 
June 9 both sides unconditionally accepted a truce 
to start June 11. After four days of truce the Medi- 
ator, reporting occasional violations, expressed sat- 
isfaction with its effectiveness and began informal 
conferences with leaders of both sides. 

On June 28 the Mediator submitted tentative 
proposals to Israel and the Arab states, including 
the following: (1) A Palestine union embracing 
Transjordan to be composed of two states; (2) 
Israel and the Arab state each to exercise full con- 
trol over their own domestic and defense problems; 
(3) both states to solve mutual economic and 
defense problems through a Central Council; (4) 
immigration to be within the competence of each 
state, subject to the Central Council's review after 
two years; (5) Jerusalem to be under Arab rule, 
subject to some local government by a municipal 
council representing the 100,000 Jews there; (6) 
the Arabs to receive part or all of the Negeb 
(southern triangle); (7) the Jews to receive part 
or all of Western Galilee; and (8) Haifa to be 
a free port and Lydda a free airport. 

Before a week passed botli Arabs and Jews re- 
jected the proposals. In spite of the Mediator's ef- 
forts toward extension the cease-fire order e^ired 
on' July 8 and fighting started again. An additional 
ten-day armistice was refused by the Arabs. While 
die Mediator discussed the situation with the Se- 
curity Council, the Council's Truce Commission, 
consisting of the consuls in Jerusalem of France, 
Belgium, and the United States, reported Jerusa- 
lem's international character was gravely threat- 
ened by Israeli actions and statements. The Coun- 
cil voted a truce and cease-fire resolution to which 
both Arabs and Israelis agreed, effective July 18. 
Two days after an Israeli- Arab signing of a bound- 
ary agreement establishing the limits of Jerusalem's 
Arab and Jewish areas, Israel's General Zionist 
Party adopted a resolution demanding that Jeni- 
salem be included in Israel. Much UN discussion 
followed on both the demilitarization of Jerusalem 
and its eventual status. Although on September 2 
both Jews and Arabs agreed to another cease-fire, 
on September 9 Israel rejected the Mediator's pro- 
posals for gradually broadening Jpusalem's demili- 
tarization. Reports of truce violations by both sides 
poured in and firing broke out in Jerusalem again. 
Then, on September 17, UN Mediator Bemadotte 
was shot and killed by an imknown Zionist terrorist 

Bernadotte^s Final Report. Immediately following 
his death the General Assembly released the Medi- 
ator's final report which said, among other things: 

( 1 ) Peace must be restored by any means possible; 

(2) Israel exists, and there are no souna re^ons 
tor assuming it will not continue to do so; (3) the 
original partition boundaries must^^be revised to 
produce ^geographical homogeneity ; and (4) dis- 
placed persons must be assured the right to return 
home, or adequate compensation if they cannot 
or will not return. Suggested territorial chanj^ 
included: (1) the Negeb to be Arab territory; (2) 
Galilee to be Israeli territory; and (3) Jerusalem 
to be under UN control. 

The U.S. Secretary of State announced full sup- 
port of these recommendations, as did Great Brit- 
ain. However, Israel opposed any plan separating 
any part of the Negeb from the state of Israel. 
Another UN Security Council cease-fire order, e^ 
fective October 22, theoretically accepted by boih 
Egypt and Israel, was accompanied by well- 


planned Israeli attacks on Iraqi and Egyptian 
bases. Israel refused to withdraw from areas xmder 
its army's control, but finally decided on a cease- 
fire as of October 31. As Egyptian troops with- 
drew, UN obser\^ers reported Israel forces in Leba- 
non to a depth of two to three miles. A Novem- 
ber 4 Council resolution called upon Egypt and 
Israel to withdraw from positions tmeen since Octo- 
ber 14, to conduct direct negotiations, and to es- 
tablish permanent truce lines and neutral zones. 
Egyptian troops continued to withdraw but Israel 
amiounced it awaited proposals for new military 
lines in the Negeb before taldng action on the 
resolution. More UN discussions followed as to 
neutral zones and Bemadotte's final plan. A No- 
vember 30 armistice providing for a “complete and 
sincere cease-fire” in Jerusalem was signed by Arab 
and Israeli commanders. 

UN Conciliation Commission. In early December the 
Assembly gave a new Conciliation Commission a 
free hand to work out a pennanent settlement, but 
without military power to impose that settlement. 
As of December 21, with the air still tense and 
stormy, UN obser\'ers were reduced from 350 to 
about 200. Only about 60,000 Arabs remained in 
Israel, but the latter's population was being in- 
creased by nearly 25,000 Jewish immigrants month- 
ly. Israel officials refused permission for entry into 
certain strategic areas by either UN observers or 
newsmen. On December 23 UN observers reported 
a full-fledged Israeli offensive. A British charge of 
Israeli invasion of Egypt produced a December 29 
cease-fire order by the Security Council. 

Refugees. One of the ironies of the situation was 
the displacement of hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs by the establishment of a Zionist state, in- 
tended to pro\dde a home for European Jewish 
refugees ( 175,000 as estimated by an International 
Refugee Organization official in the summer). By 
early May 175,000 to 200,000 Arabs were reported 
to have fled from Zionist-occupied areas. As all 
the Arab governments attempted to alleviate their 
plight, Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok, 
disclaiming Israeli responsibility for their depar- 
ture, announced in August that Israel would dis- 
cuss their return only as part of the final peace 
treaty. Shortly following a substantial British gift 
of medical supplies and tents the UN Mediator re- 
quested help for 337,000 refugees. 

On October 29 the UN International Childrens’ 
Emergency Fund voted six million dollars for Arab 
aid. By December 11 there were at least 700,000 
refugees, most of them destitute. A UN Palestine 
refugee organization was set up under the direc- 
tion of American Ambassador to Egypt Stanton 
Griflfis, with the American and International Red 
Cross and the Society of Friends participating. The 
International Refugee Organization was scheduled 
to consider ihe problem at its January meeting. 

— ^Dorothea Seelye Franck 

PALMYRA ISLAND. An atoll in the Pacific (5** 5' 
N. and 162® 5' 55" W.), 960 miles south by west 
from Honolulu and 362 nautical miles nortli of the 
Equator. It comprises 52 small islets having a total 
area of 250 acres. By Executive Order dated Dec. 
19, 1940, Palmyra Island was placed under the 
control and jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The island is an important station on the 
Hawaii-Samoa air route. On May 12, 1947 , the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in U.S. t?. Fvl- 
lard-Leo, held that title to Palmyra Island is vested 
in the Fullard-Leo family by reason of a grant in 
favor of their predecessors in title from die govern- 
ment of Hawaii before United States annexation. 
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PANAMA. A njptiblic of Conlral Ain<*ri<!a. 11u) lan<l 
west of tho CuiKil is ii hijjjlvliuid nuijTtt; a sotumd 
mountain raii,u;o folUws tho slion*. <»f tho (larihh<*un, 
and a third is in the southwest. Tlu' Carihlu'im 
coastlaiicl is luunicl and hot; alonjj; llu'. I*aoifio coast 
the climate is luialthicT. 

Area and Population. Are.a: 2iS,5Tb s<iuaro luilos. 
Population (cxcludiiiw llie (^aual /one Nvhi<‘h had 
47,352 inhahitauts in lf)47); 701., 000 ( l‘J.|7 esl.): 
of whom 05 percent were niesti/os, 13 Noj'ioes, It 
of European clesc'tMil, 0 Indians, aiul 2 poreeut 
members of other etlinie j^ro\ips iia'lndiu^ AsiatU‘S. 
Chief oilies: l^iiianui (eajulal), 111,803 inhabit- 
ants in 1040, Colon, and David. 

Education and Religion, 'riut (Mustilntion j;naran- 
teos fnHHiom of worship. Homan (]allu)lieism pre- 
dominates. Only ahonl 70 neretaU of the popula- 
tion e.\eludin}j; Indians is 1ile^at(^ In tho .S(*hool 
year of U)47--hS, llu‘n' w(u-<^ 812 (‘lenientaiy sehtuils 
atid 47 pro-.seliools with a total I'uroUmeul of 02,- 
707. At tim saiiKj tinu^ 0^330 students attended 
secondary schools, and 1,210 the Uiiiver,slty of 
Puinuna. 

Production. Panama is pn'doininantly tL|.';n('ulUtml, 
53 percent of llu,‘ j^ainfnlly oinploy<‘<.l lunnii eu- 
gapfod in agrieuUnn'. The <‘eonoini<‘ life of tlie 
country Ls inilneiiet'd by and dependent upon tin; 
coinmoreial lih' of the (Jan.il '/(uie. rrineipal e(»in- 
mereial crops (with 1047 pruthn-Jnm liy.ures) are: 
abaea /ibtir, 11,455,025 lb.; bananas, t5.5 million 
stems (5 million in .i04(i); esurao, 5,138,180 lb., 
with lh(‘ ,1048 production <<xpeel(i<l lo ai'iui»\iniale 
that (»f 1047. Chief food ('n>iis an*: nee t lO-IV), 
1,151,042 (ininlals (of 101.43 Ib, ); corn, 85,500,- 
()()() lb.: sugar, 171,000 quintals; eolfce, 2,500,000 
lb.; and eoeonnts, 18 million. At llu^ (uul of 1047 
tlioro wt.‘ro 553,050 heads uC ealth? anti 183,487 
hogs. 

Industrial prochu'Uon is UmiUul to (H)nsnnu;r 
good.s, of which liar most important art* beveragtfs 
(21,057,314 liters in 1047); distilling (I million 
liters rcclifititl alcohol); footwtuir (325,0()() pairs); 
cvimoraled and eoudmised milk (55,000 tnuses); 
and soap ( 1 1 million Ih,), 

Poroign Trado, Panama is a n<‘t importer of gotnls 
and scrvi 0 (!s, tho major .source 1)ejng tho United 
Stales. Iinptjrls in 1048 ( 10 mos. actual, 2 m<».s. 
cst) were valued at 55.v35 million balboas (Iiulboa 
equals t)ne U.S.$); exports at 7.58 million bal- 
boas. 'rh<*. coinparativt; figurt's for JO-17 were $75,- 
558,225 for imports; $8,340,408 for exports. 

Transportation. aro 531 iiiilos of railroad 

of which 134.7 an*, in the (Janul Zone; and 1,000 
miles of differmit types of roads. Sliijjping under 
Panaimuiian registry totah'd 500 oetxin-y.oing ve.s- 
Scls (2 million gro.s.s tons) on Doe. 31, 1043. By 
October, 1047, it bad inereased 50 percxiul. Air 
service is rendered by important interimtumal lines; 
daily service's oj^orate botwoon Panama and New 
York, and connect with other South and (Central 
American countrie.s. 

Bnanco. The budget for 1048 (jsliinalecl expendi- 
ture at $34,038,742; rovemne at $33,138,074. Of 
this budget, $7 juillion will go to ICdueation and 
nearly half a million for the constriielion of a Uni- 
versi^ City. Tins 3 )nblie debt on June 30, 1947, 
was $23,408,029 c*omparod with $10,898,450 on 
Dec. 31, 1946, Currenoy in eireulation at the end 
of 1947 was 82.6 million balboas; bank depo.sils 
32.6 million balboas. 

Govornmant. Under tho eoastitnlion of 1046 (tho 
third since 1903), Panama i.s an independent re- 
public of nine provinces and one Intmdimda. The 
legislature is a imicamoral National As.sembly of 
32 Deputies elected for 6 years; Executive power 
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is vosleil in a Presidenl (elected for 6 years) as- 
sisted by a C!ubin<4 <4' 7 Mini.ster.s. On Oct. 1 , 1943 
Domingo Dia/. Avo/amena was inauguniled as 
Prt'sideul. (Se<* Erruts below.) 

Evonti, 1948. 4 'lie year was one. of high political 
leu.siou. l*'.lee(ions l«*kl and results were con- 
lost<‘d. 4'ho question relating to tlie return of the 
Uniti'd 8tat<‘s hasi's .still attracted public altontion* 
while the gmu'ral unr<*st that prevailed throughout 
(leutrul American nations i»eituib<*il the Govern- 
inent of Panama. 

Campaign Higliligfifs. In January, tlu'rit wero al- 
ready six names meutiom'd as <‘amlitlat<’S for the 
eleelions to ho held <m May 8, Most import aul were 
I \-pre.sulcnt ArnuHb Arias Madrid, b.u'kiul by die 
rartiih Nacioml lUrohit'Umario (Aiifen/ien), and 
Domingo Dia/. Aro/aineua, uoniinated by the 
Ihtidn fabornb In h’ebvuavy, Arias* nominalinu was 
cfliulleng<‘il befon* the Naliimal Elt'cloral Jury on 
toelmieal eoiisliluthmal giounds. lie was consid- 
ered su(‘h a strong <'andidale tbat bis 
fell H important to <4innnatt* him. In Mareli, some 
of the minor candidates waiviul their nomiuations 
and their parlic‘S de<‘id<id to back Arias. Political 
Haision was later aggiavaled bv the uttemplcd as- 
.sassinaliou of llu* attorney repn’senling tho case 
against Arias. 

Oufeomu o# Shcfhnt. Tin* <'leelii>u.s were held on 
.Ma\ J). with early reimrts indieating Ariiw’ victory, 
lu-poiledh, a large* iminbc*!* of women c*ast their 
b.dhiis loi him. On May 28. Arias was said to be 
aliead of Aro/amena, 73,'I5() to 7I,8i)V, hut Uieso 
rt*snlls wt*re not considered olla-ial since the Na- 
tional Eh'clorul JnrN’ luul not a*i yet <le<*id(id upon 
Aria.s* eligibility. Muuv otlier <'a.s<*s were filed cluim- 
iiig fraud in soxeral i*h*etoral distra'ls. 'riic sUile- 
inate was prolong! ul for n(‘arly two months, and 
clashns oeeurred lurlw<*t*u the follow(*rs of Arias 
ami of Aro/,am(*nu, Arias took r<*fug<* in the. Canal 
/one, .staling that (he eo\*-imuc*nt, logi'thor with 
Ins oppom*nt.s, wus plotting to “!.i« ;d Ins victory/' 

Arpxantona't Logo/ Victory. 'I’ho National Klectoral 
Jury liiudly rendered a deeisiou in favor of Aro/.a- 
inemi, who had won, according to tlu*m, by 1,116 
voles, .^rias n'fnsed to ae(H*pt tlio <leoi.sion and dc- 
piurh'd for Colombia. Aro/am<‘na took odicc on 
October I, outlining the following program: (1) 
oontiimatiou of tlie polit'ies of l^r<*sid(mt Jinienoz 
- sin*.s.siug good relalion.s w’ith tho United States, 
hnl .ilw.'us d(*fencliug th<* .sovt*r(*ignty of Panama; 
( 2 ) (expansion of odneation, d«*voU)pment of agri- 
<*nllnn\ and eonimeret*; ( 3 ) int<*n.siN'e public-works 
program and fullillmout of all international eco- 
nomic oldigations. i*oUtieaI <‘ivele.s (‘.xn<*et<‘cl Presi- 
dent Arozamona to m(*el with diliieuities in Con- 
gress, .sin(*o none i^f the politic:al |)artie.s had a nm- 
joriiy. 

Infornafional PronK ICurly in tho y<,*ar, tho question 
of the return of Uuilijd SUit(‘,s ba.sos to I*anamu was 
still pending. Thi^ Aiiuirii'an (Jov(*rnment returned 
U 01 tluj 13 bas!*s and promi.st‘d to rolurn tho last 
two id a lal<*r dal<!. Another kssno was raised as a 
nisnll of tho civil war in (kxsta Kiea. Many citizens 
of that country onion'd Panama, and the (lovcyn- 
niont w^us forced to station tr()op.s near the border. 

Panama utloncled the Ninth Iiitc*r- American Con- 
ference of Amoricun Stalxis ht*ld at Bogota in April 
(si‘e Pan Amkiucan AcrnvrnMs), and becaino sig- 
natory to tho Charl<^r of the Americas. 

— Miookl JouhIn 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. A strip of land crossing the 
Istlmms of Panama and extending about five miles 
on each .side of the center line of the Canal and 
three uuirino miles beyond low water mark in the 
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Vhoto tu>m I‘,urofti'uu 

^ WOMAN DIVING star Mrs. 
Vicki Monucio Droves arcliej 
smootlily in tho air at Wem. 
blny. Mrs. Dravos, who started 
cloino this kind of thing when 
she w<is sixtoon, won the Olyin. 
pic springboard diving chom. 
pionship in 1948, at the age 
of twnnty-throo. 














r NETHERLANDS HOUSEWIFE, 
Mrs. Fanny Blankors-Koon win- 
ning tho Olympic 80*meter 
hurdle final at Wembley, Eng- 
land . Shn won two other Olym- 
pic finals and assisted in win- 
ning the 400- motor relay final. 

W'filr World Photo 


►» DISCUS CHAMPION. M. O. M. Ostei 
meyor of Franco in action at Worn- 
bloy, England, whom »h<> won tho 
Olympic discus event with a throw or 
41.92 motors. 




T IN A DEAD HEAT, women Olympic 
Stars come across the finish lino at 
Wombloy in the semi-final of the 
Women’s 200-motor dash. Ladies S- B. 
Strickland (No. 668, from Australia) 
and A. D. Williamson (No. 723, Groat 
Britain) finished in a first-place tic. 

JiritLsh Infonmilion Srivirrs Vhoto^ 
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CZECH WINS. (Top M) E. 
Zatopek winning the Olympic 
10,000 meter run at Wembley 
Stadium, England, in the rec- 
ord Olympic time for this great 
event of 29 min. 59.6 sec. 


^ FINAL 400 METERS RELAY. 
H. Dillard (U.S.A.), handing 
over to M. E. Patton (U.SmA.) 
during the 400 meters relay 
final in the XIV Olympiad. 
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Adantic and Pacific oceans. By the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty concluded in 1903, the Republic of 
Panama granted to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of the Canal Zone 
for the construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the Canal. The ’treaty 
provided for the payment to Panama of a lump 
sum on the exchange of ratification of the treaty, 
and also an annual payment (which is an annuity 
and not rental) beginning nine years after the date 
aforesaid. A new treaty was signed on Mar. 2, 
1936, which makes various amendments and ad- 
ditions. Total area of the Canal Zone is 648.01 
square miles including 275.52 square miles of 
water. Balboa Heiglits is the administrative center. 

Population. The 1940 United States census re- 
reported 51,827 persons in the Canal Zone of 
whom 32,856 were white. According to the annual 
census of the Canal Zone taken in April 1948, the 
population was 47,462, of whom 22,787 were 
United States citizens. On June 26, 1948, the force 
employed by the Panama Canal-Railroad Company 
numbered 5,020 employees paid at United States 
rates (chiefly U.S. citizens) and 17,716 employ- 
ees paid at local rates ( chiefly natives of the trop- 
ics). 

Economic Conditions. The Canal Zone is in effect a 
United States government reservation, the princi- 
pal industry being the maintenance and operation 
of the Panama Canpl. inclnrhu'^ auxiliary enterpris- 
es to provide Ir.r ilic needs of shipping 

and of the Can.i' ■rjiLinii Ii»i’Cv)S. The Canal Zone 
is populated l.rui !>■ i)> employees and personnel 
of The Panama Canal-Panaina Railroad Company 
organization and the armed forces, together wim 
J’liinilii's of these groups. Transits of the Canal by 
ships in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, totaled 
6,999. 

Panama Canal Finances. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, there was a net revenue from tolls 
and other sources of $2,622,673. The net capital 
investment in the Canal, after depreciation, as of 
June 30, 1948, was $516,332,328. 


Government. A civil government was authorized 
by Congress by the Panama Canal Act of 1912. 
Administration rests in tlie hands of a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a period of four 
years, but by Executive Order of Sept. 5, 1939, 
the provisions of Section 13 of the Panama Canal 


Act were invoked as an emergency measure, and 
since that date the Commanding General, Panama 
Canal Department (now Commander in Chief, 
Caribbean), United States Army, has exercised fi- 
nal authority over the operation of the Panama 
Canal and all its adjuncts, appendants, and appur- 
tenances, including control and government of the 
Canal Zone; and the Governor of the Panama Ca- 
nal has been subject to diat authority and orders 
issued under it. Subject to such superior authority 
the scope of government goes much beyond the 
functions of the government in the other terri- 
tories. The Governor’s duties can be compared to 
those of an executive in the management of a vast 
business organization. 

Events, 1948. The President of the United States, 
by Proclamation No. 2775, signed Mar. 26, 1948, 
prescribed for the Panama Canal a revised sched- 
ule of rates of toll, effective Oct. 1, 1948. (Note; 
The effective date was later changed to Apr. 1, 
1949 by Presidential Proclamation No. 2808 signed 
Sept. 7, 1948.) The revised schedule is as follows: 
On merchant vessels, yachts. Army and Navy 
transports, colliers, hospital ships, and supply ships, 
when carrying passengers or cargo, $1.00 per net 


vessel-ton of 100 feet of earning capacity; on ves- 
sels in ballast without passengers or cargo, 80 
cents per net vessel-ton; on other floating craft, in- 
cluding warships other than transports, coUiers, 
ships, and supply ships, 55 cents per ton 
of displacement. The current rates, which became 
effective \far. 1, 1938, are 90 cents per net vessel- 
ton on laden vessels, 72 cents per net vessel-ton on 
vessels in ballast, and 50 cents per ton of displace- 
ment for other floating craft. 

Bibliography. Annu^ Report of the Governor of 
the Panama Canal, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

PAN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. Bogota Conference. The 

rocal point of all Pan American activity' during the 
year was the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, which met in Bogota, Colombia, 
irom March 30 to May 2. It w’as probabh" the most 
eventful and most fruitful in tlie series fri-t began 
in Washington in 1889. After the conference was 
under way, an outbreak of mob violence ocemred 
on April 9 following tlie fatal sh'^ctfr.jz of a popular 
leader of the Liberal Part\' cf Colon:!-:::. Dr. Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan, by an obscure fellow-countninan. 

Much of the early destruction by the crowd was 
m the Capitol itself, seat of fhe conference; this 
fact, togemer with the general uphea\'al that en- 
sued thTouehoi’t the city and country, threatened 
for a time Lie \ ery continuance of the conference. 
However, the delegations from the 21 republics 
were united in their determination to complete 
the essential parts of the program. 

The concrete results of tlie conference are meas- 
ured in terms of the instruments signed, which 
include the following: Charter of the Organization 
of American States; Economic Agreement of Bo- 
gota.; American Treaty of Pacific Settlement; Inter- 
American Convention on the Granting of Chil 
Rights to Women; Inter-American Convention on 
the Granting of Political Rights to '^.Vemen; and 
Final Act of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States. 

The Charter, already in pro\isional effect, fur- 
nishes the first constitution ever to be adopted 
jointly by the 21 independent countries of this 
hemisphere. Containing very few innovations, it 
brings together most of the basic principles and 
proven practices that had grown up during the 
past half century, and adds others needed to bring 
it up to date. The basic Economic Agreement is 
a statement of broad principles to guide the mem- 
bers in the conduct of their mutual economic rela- 
tions, and presumably it will be implemented by 
a more specific program to be adopted at the spe- 
cial Inter-American Economic Conference sched- 
uled to be held in Buenos Aires in 1949. 

Application of the Rio Treaty. Another outstanding 
event occurred toward the end of the year, when 
on December 3 the Ambassador of Costa Rica de- 
posited the ratification by his Government of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
signed at Rio de Janeiro Sept. 2, 1947. That ratifi- 
cation, which completed the necessary two-thirds, 
enabled the Mutual Defense Treaty to enter into 
force. 

By coincidence, Costa Rica became the first re- 
public to invoke the terms of that treaty. On De- 
cember 12 the Chairman of the Council of the 
Organization of American States called a special 
session and read fo them the terms of the note in 
which the Government of Costa Rica requested 
the Council to call a Meeting of Consultation of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, charging that the 
Government of Nicaragua had permitted an armed 
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invasion to proceed from its territory into diat of 
Costa Rica for the purpose of overthrov.ing the 
established government. The Council voted to call 
such meeting but left the time and place in abey- 
ance. 

The Council held meetings on December 12, 14, 
15, 17, 24, and 28, most of them as the Provisional 
Organ of Consultation, in accordance with terms 
of the Rio Treaty. A Committee of Information 
was named by the CouncR and dispatched to Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua to investigate the situation, 
and upon its return it recommended a series of 
steps which the Council adopted. These called 
upon die two governments to suppress any military 
activity in their respective territories that might 
constitute a threat against the other. The Council 
also appointed a Miutaiy Committee, which pro- 
ceeded to Central America for die purpose of ob- 
serving the extent to which the two parties carried 
out the measures of the Council to which they had 
agreed. 

Peaceful Settlement Between Cuba end Dominican 
Republic. Several months earlier, and before the en- 
trance into force of the Rio Treaty, another inter- 
American agency had persuaded two American re- 

g ublics to resume normal diplomatic means to set- 
e a dispute that had arisen. The Government of 
the Dominican Republic requested the Council 
of the Organization to convoke the Committee on 
Methods for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts, 
provided for by a resolution of the Second Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers held at Havana in 1940. 
While originally constituted by one representative 
each from Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and 
the United States, this was the first time that it 
was called upon to take specific action. 

During a series of meetings diat began on 
July 31 it considered certain charges brought by 
the Dominican Republic against the Government 
of Cuba respecting matters fliat die former claimed 
could not be setUed by ordinary diplomatic means. 
After the meeting held on October 26, die Com- 
mittee was able to annoimce agreement by the 
two parties to resume direct negotiations and to 
setde their mutual problems peaceably. While the 
elements making up these negotiations were not of 
a sensational nature, the success of this inter-Amer- 
ican body in securing die peaceful solution of a re- 
gional dispute must be considered noteworthy. 
Other Events. As a result of action taken at the 
Bogota Conference, die permanent executive body 
of the inter-American system was converted from 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
into die Council of the Organization of American 
States. To die casual observer, the quiet transfor- 
mation of diis 21-man body at the May 18 meeting 
in Washington went unnoticed. 

Personnd changes during the year brought in 
these replacements; Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro be- 
came Special Representative of Ecuador on Janu- 
ary 7 ; on March 8 Dr. Enrique Finot became the 
Special Representative of Bolivia, and Dr. Isma^ 
Gonzdlez Arevalo, as new Ambassador of Guate- 
mala, the Representative of diat country; new Am- 
bassadors attending the meeting held on May 18 
were Dr. Ernesto Jaen Guardia, Dr. Juan Felix 
Morales, and Dr. Mario Esquivel, representing 
Panama, Paraguay, and Costa Rica respectively; 
while on July 30 the Council welcomed Dr. Silvio 
Villegas as Special Representative of Colombia, 
Dr. Octavio Vallarino, new Ambassador of Panama, 
Dr. Enrique V. Corominas, Special Representative 
of Argentina, and Paul C. Daniels, Special Repre- 
sentative of the United States. 

At the meeting held November 3 die Special 


ppprf»corif.nti''e of Argentina, Ambassador Ep- 
r r*!i •. . r.'"Mminas, was elected Chairman, and the 
Ambassador of Haiti, M. Joseph D. Charles, Vice 
Chairman of the Council, replacing the Delegates 
of Peru and Uruguay respectively. 

The following distinguished visitors were of- 
ficially received at the Pan American Union by the 
Governing Board or its successor, the Council: on 
January 6 the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ecua- 
dor, Dr. Antonio Parra Velasco; on July 2 the new- 
ly elected President of Venezuela, Dr. Romulo Gal- 
legos; on September 7 Dr. Romulo Betancourt, ex- 
President of Venezuela; on December 9 Dr. Carlos 
Prio Socarrds, President of Cuba. 

An outstanding statesman of die liemisphere. 
Foreign Minister Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico, 
was dected Director General of UNESCO in No- 
vember. The Inter-American Conference for Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources was 
held Sept. 7-20, 1948, in Denver, Colo. 

During the course of the year considerable prog- 
ress was made on plans for the operation of the 
Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund, a bequest con- 
tained in the will of the late Director General of 
the Pan American Union for use in making loans 
to Latin American students wlio wish to study in 
tlie colleges and universities of the United States. 

— ^Paul R. Kelbaugh 

PAPUA. An Australian territory, comprising llie 
soudieastern portion of the island of New Guinea 
(87,786 sq. mi.) and the islands of Trobriand, 
Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux, Loiiisiadc gi-oups 
(2,754 sq. mi.). Total area: 90,540 square miles. 
Population (1947 est): 302,000, including 2,000 
Europeans. Capital: Port Moresby. The principal 
products are coconuts, rubber, sago, gold, silver, 
and osmiridium. Administrator: Col. J. K. Murray. 

PARAGUAY. A republic of Soudi America. The 
eastern third of the country is a plateau, and west 
of it there are low plains. The vast allu\'ial plain 
of the Gran Chapo stretches westward from the 
Faraway River. The climate is subtropical and 
variable, depending on whether the air masses 
come from the tropics or die subpolar regions. 

Area and Population. Area: 150,500 square miles. 
Population: 1,225,000 (1947 est.), of whom about 
97 percent are mestizos and the rest of European 
descent. Chief cities: Asuncidn (capital) 210,000 
inhabitants, Villarica, and Coronel Oviedo. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship. Roman Catholicism is the 
established state religion. Spanish is the olBcial 
languagje, but the majority of the people speak 
Guarani as well. According to official reports, prac- 
tically the entire population over 10 years of age 
has a rudimentary knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing. The most recent educational statistics ( 1947 ) 
show 1,293 elementary schools with 176,465 pu- 
pils; 14 secondary sdiools with nearly 6,000 stu- 
dents, and a National University with an enroll- 
ment of 1,600 in 1944. 

Production. The economy of the country is pre- 
dominantly agricultural and pastoral. Chief agri- 
cultural production in 1947 (metric tons) was: 
tobacco, 12,500; sugar, 15,511; com, 114,636; peas, 
31,218; seed cotton, 37,300 and lint cotton, 57,300 
bales. Industrial production: tannin, 44,914; flour, 
27,830; sugar, 17,921; preserved meats, 10,967. 
Stock-raising is an important industry. Estimated 
livestock ( 1945) : over 4 million cattle and 170,000 
sheep. 

Foreign Trade. Total imports in 1947 amounted 
to 68,087,000 guaranies (a guarani equals U.S. 
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$0.52); exports to 65,703,000 guaranies. Largest 
exports go to Argentina, Great Britain, Uruguay 
and the United States; imports come from Argen- 
tina, the United States, Great Britain, and Uru- 
guay. Exports for the first quarter of 1948 were re- 
ported to be 9 percent below lliose of the same 
period of the previous year, Argentina still taking 
75 percent of the whole. 

Transportation. There are 713 miles of railway 
and 4,122 miles of highways of all kinds. Air serv- 
ices arc supplied by fi\'c airlines. 

Finance. The budget estimates for 1947 placed 
revenue at 46,929,000 guaranies; expenditure at 
56,129,000 guaranies. Internal funded debt at the 
end of 1947 roaeliod 42 million guaranies. Gold 
reserves in June, 1947, were 1,870,000 guaranies; 
foreign exchange holdings 33,697,000 guaranies. 
The cost of living index in December, 1947, was 
319 (1937 = 100;. In September, 1948, the new 
government prc*sent(‘d a bill to float an internal 
Joan of 20 million guaranic^s, to be devoted en- 
tirely to a public works program. 

Government. Under tbe. Cloiislilution of 1940, 
Paraguay is a ct'iitralized republic of 12 depart- 
ments. Legislative power is (ixercised by a unicam- 
eral Congress. Executive' pow('r rests in a President, 
assisted by a Council of Ministers and a Council 
of State, On February 15, Nalalicio Gonzalez was 
elected Prosidc'nt and took oflicc on August 15. 

Events, 1948. Paraguay, like nearly lialf of the 
Latin American n'publics, bad a c’liange of gov- 
crmnenLin 1948. Domestic polities were inlluencod 
by tlu5 electoral campaign; cc'ouomic life was af- 
fected by llie postwar inflation, and international 
relations disturbed by the oeonoinio dependence 
of the country on Argentina. 

Elections. On P'cbruary 15, j)r(\sidcntial elections 
were bold. Only one parly wcait to the polls, and 
its candidate, Nalalicio Gonzalez, was elcctc'd. The 
prcsidcnt-ch'ct was closc'ly comu'cU'd with Mori- 
nigo’s dictatorial regime^ in which he held the 
portfolio of Finance. The Colorado Party, which 
nominated Gonzalez, also won a s\ibslanUal major- 
ity in llic Congress. The other parlies refrained 
from voting as a sign of i^roU'st. After the c'loctious, 
the ])olilical climate was far from favorable. Tlierc 
were sc'rious chMsions among the Cohmdos, and 
several members of Morifugo\s Cabinet resigned in 
protest. The armed forces showed symptoms of 
unrest. 

The President Resigns. The ^‘lainc duck” period 
bcLwoen Gonzalez' election and Ids inauguration, 
scheduled for August 15, proved to be difficult for 
President Morifiigo. Members of the opposition 
were imprisoned, and tlic North American press 
accused the (Jovermnent of having turned the 
country into a large prison camp. In spite of des- 
perate clTorts made by the President, the opposition 
grew stronger and the leaders of the Cohrodos, in 
order to avert trouble, demanded Moriiligo’s resig- 
nation. Tlie President yielded and Ins place was 
taken by the President of the Supremo Court, Juan 
Manuel Frutos, who was to continue in office until 
Gonzalez' inauguration. 

New Administration. President Conzalcz took of- 
fice on the dale scheduled, and kept the same Cab- 
inet ai)poinled by Frutos. The inaugural ceremo- 
nies were conducted with pomp, and o\itstandiug 
intellectuals of the continent were invited to at- 
tend. The new administration endorsed a liberal 
l^rogram, and si)oko of the necessity of a more 
democratic constitution for the country. 

Army Rebellion. On October 25, tlic cadets of the 
military academy at Asimcidn attempted a revolt 
to overthrow the Government. The movement was 


headed by Colonel Carlos Montanado, but police 
forces, after a brief struggle, succeeded in checking 
it until die army took over and captured most of 
the re\'olutionists. In political circles, it was ru- 
mored that the rebellion was backed by dissatis- 
fied members of tlie Colorado Party. Later, Presi- 
dent Gonzalez tried to prevent future trouble by 
issuing a decree to the effect that all armed forces 
should be under the direct command of the Presi- 
dent. 

Paraguay attended the Ninth Inter- American 
Conference of American States held at Bogota (see 
Pan Amekican Actevities ) and became signatory 
to the Charter of tlie Americas. — Miguel JorrIn 

PATENT OFFICE, United States. Applications for pat- 
ents filed for the fiscal year ending June SO, 1948, 
totaled 80,708, compared to a figure of 86,749 for 
the preceding fiscal period. Patents granted totaled 
24,617, including designs and reissues, an increase 
of 2,428 over tlie 22,189 issued for the correspond- 
ing i^eriod in the preceding year, and the first year 
tliere was an increase in the number of patents 
granted since 1941. 

The total nmnber of applications for patents 
ponding on June 30, 1948, was approximately 244,- 
000, an increase of some 28,000 cases over the fig- 
ure at the close of the previous year. Of the cases 
pending, about 156,000 were awaiting action by 
the Office, slightly under 4,000 were in\'()lved in 
«ar>pcals and interference proceedings, and tlie re- 
mainder, about 84,000 were under rejection, await- 
ing response by applicants. 

The inaugural year of operations under the Trade 
Mark Act of 1946 was one of expanded activity, 
with the Office TCLUstoririg and renewing 16,115 
tr^dc marks, an iiicn'asr o:' 2,402 over die 13,713 
figure for the preceding year. On June 30, 1948, 
api)r<)ximalely 57,000 applications for registration, 
renewal, and republication were p-'iidinu bclorc. 
the o.xaininers, with some 20,000 additional pend- 
ing cases awaiting response by ai‘)i5licants. New 
Rules of Practice in Trade Mark cases were pro- 
mulgated coincident with the effective date of the 
1946 Act, on July 5, 1947. 

Patents granted since 1836, when die consecu- 
tive numbering was begun totaled 2,444,411 on 
Juno 30, 1948. Some 25,000 of these had been 
placed on the Register of Patents available for li- 
cense or sale since 1945, when the Register was 
established in the Patent Office. The Office sells 
printed cojiies of patents for 25 cents each, designs 
and trade marks for 10 cents each. During the year 
ended June 30, 1948, more than six million copies 
of i)a tents were distributed, almost a half million 
going to libriuies, and nearly two million to for- 
eign countries under exchange agreements. 

A program of improvements designed to render 
addilional and better service to the public was con- 
tinued: tlie roster of attorneys and agents regis- 
tered to practice before tlie Office was revised; a 
comprehensive list of patents owned by the United 
States Government was compiled; a proposed re- 
vision of the Patent Rules of Practice wac urintrrl 
and widely distributed in June for '‘j-licii.ilujr: cf 
comments and suggestions; and a project to per- 
fect the patent copy reference collection main- 
tained for public use in the scarcli room was 
initiated. 

Net receipts for tbe fiscal year were $5,651,585, 
an increase over the preceding year of $836,325, 
and obligations incurred under all Patent Office 
appropriations amounted to $8,603,032 as com- 
pared with $7,262,472 for the preceding year. 

— ^Lawrence C. Kingsland 
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PENNSYLVANIA. A middle Atlantic State. Area: 45,- 
333 sq. mi Population: (July 1, 1948) 10,689,000, 
compared with (1940 ceiwus) 9,900,180. Chirf 
cities: Harrisburg (capital), 83,893 inhabitants m 
1940; Philadelphia, 1,931,334. See Agriculture, 
Education, Minerals and Metals, Schools, 
Universities and Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended May 31, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $499,638,000; total ex- 


penditure, $491,263,000. 

Elections. The 35 electoral votes went to Dewey 
who received 1,901,160 ^utes to Trumans 1,751,- 
186 and Wallace’s 54,603. Roosevelt’s 1944 plu- 
rality over Dewey was 105,400. There was no 
contest for Senate or Statewide office. In races for 
House seats, Democrats won 16 and Republicans 
17, a Democratic gain of 11. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, James H. Duff; Lieut 
Governor, Daniel Strickler; Secretary of Common- 
wealth, Charles M. Morrison; Attorney General, 
Thomas McK. Chidsey; State Treasurer, Ramsey S. 
Black; Auditor General, G. Harold Wagner. 


PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENSE— 'United States 
and Canada. A Board set up by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King in pur- 
suance of a joint communique dated Aug. 17, 1940, 
to “commence immediately studies relating to sea, 
land, and air problems including personnel and 
material” and “consider in tire broad sense die de- 
fense of the north half of the Western tlemi- 
sphere.” Chairman: Canadian Section, Gen. 
Andrew G. McNaucthton; United States Section, 
vacant since Spring 1948. 


PERU. A republic of South America. The country 
is divided into three natural regions, Costa, Sierra, 
and Montana, The Costa is a lowland, the Sierra, 
h'crh^nr.ds and gentle slopes, and the Montana 
!iv.!r.i!> tCTosIcd slopes eastward of the Andean 
mountains. Climate on die coast is cloudy and cool; 
in the highlands it ranges from very wet to very 
dry, according to the seasons. 

Area and Population. Area: 482,258 square miles. 
Population: 7,246,000 (1948 est.) excluding in- 
habitants in the jungle areas. About 45 percent are 
Indians, 7 of European descent, another 45 mes- 
tizos, and the rest Asiatics and Negroes. Chief 
cities: Lima (capital), 628,821 inhabitants, Callao, 
and Arequipa. 

Education and Religion. The Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of worship. The Roman Catholic 
Church is protected by the State. Spanish is the 
official language, but Quechua and Aymara arc 
spoken among the Indians. 42 percent of die total 
population is estimated to be literate. In 1947, 
Peru had 8,898 public primary schools with a total 
enrollment of 808,860. There are also private ele- 
mentary schools, and 87 kindergartens. 165 sec- 
ondary schools in 1944 had an enrollment of 22,- 
474. There are five universities. 

Production. Peru’s economy is dependent on ag- 
riculture, stock-raising, and mining. Manufacturinir 
contributes somewhat to the .jccupaLion! 

The two principal export crops in 1947 were sugar 
(411,723 metric tons) and cotton (1.3 million 
quintals of 101.43 lb. each). The cotton crop was 
unsatisfactory due to labor shortage and drought. 
Production of sugar in 1948 was forecast at 450,- 
000 metric tons. Oil production has been increasing 
every year, and in 1947 amounted to 12,763,807 
barrels, an increase of 2.5 percent over the previous 
year. Other important mining products are copper, 
silver, lead, tungsten, and gold. Industrial produc- 
tion is centered around beer, leather goods, cotton 


and wool textiles, and silk goods. Livestock indus- 
try provides for local markets and exports of wool 
from sheep, alpacn, Pama, and vicuna. 

Foreign rt)ri.i exports in 1947 amounted 

to $154.3 million; imports to $168 million. Im- 
ports for tlie ffist six months of 1948 were valued 
at 568.9 million soles; exports at 489.2 million soles 
(a sol equals U.S.$0.15), an indication tliat the 
country would continue to have an unfavorable 
balance of trade. 

Transportation. Peru has 3,348 miles of railroads 
and 20,663 miles of highway of all types. Air trans- 
portation is provided by international lines as well 
as domestic companies. 

Finance. In tile absence of congressional action 
on die 1948 budget bill, a decree of Jan. 1, 1948, 
promulgated a budget balanccjd at 927 million 
soles. In the 1947 budget cstinuUes, revenue and 
expenditure were balanced at 946 million soles. 
Currency in circulation at the cmhI of 1947 was 
653 million soles; bank deposits 931 million soles; 
gold reserves $20 million. 

Government. Under the Constitution of Mar. 29, 
1933 (amended 1936, 1940), Porn is a centralized 
republic divided into i)rovinccs and cloparlnicnls. 
Lcgislati\'c power rests in a Sonalc of 4i3 nuanbors 
and a Chamber of Doputil^s of 52, all elected to 
serve a 6-year term. Executive ])ower is vested in 
a President and two Vice Presitlents, similarly 
elected. An Economic Council composed of spe- 
cialists in various fields serves the ProsidcMil in an 
advisory capacity. The Prcsidenl i‘X(*reis(‘s his f\ine- 
tions through a Cabinet of Minislt*rs. On Octo- 
ber 27, a military coup overthrew Prc‘sident Jose 
Luis Bustamante and appointed a prox isional gov- 
ernment headed by General Manuc*! Odn'a. 

Events, 1948. Early in the yc*ar, the political crisis 
caused by the withdrawal of the APUA parly from 
die government (see Year Book, Even fit 1947), 
appeared to lessen in tension, and public atUm- 
tion was focused on economic problems, i.e., infla- 
tion and the scarcity of foreign cxclnmgc. Ilaya de 
la Torre, APRA leader, came to the United States, 
his trip being interpreted as an attempt to obtain 
economic assistance for Peru from tho U.S. Gov- 
emment. 

APRA Congress, Between May 27 and June 2, an 
APRA congress was held at which important reso- 
lutions were taken, principally a rt*eoniinendation 
for die creation of a Ministry of Econoniie Plan- 
ning; support of the recently organized Inter- 
American Federation of Workers (CIT); a state- 
ment of position against the Europeum colonics in 
Latin America; and the demand for expulsion of 
Communists from Government posts. APRA sup- 

§ ort of the CIT was criticized in labor circles as 
angerous to the workers unions of the continent, 
and as being definitely partial to die American 
Federation of Labor, which appears to have backed 
the new labor organization. 

Rebellion at Juliaea, The city of Juliaca witnessed 
a military rebellion early in July, headed by Al- 
fonso Llosa of the rightist Union Revolucionaria 
party. The uprising was rapidly quelled, and the 
leader fled to Bolivia. It appeared that the military 
revolt was caused by the political deadlock created 
by the 21 Senators belonging to tlm Alianza Na- 
cionalista party, who declared a strike and refused 
to attend the sessions of Congress, thereby hinder- 
ing the legislative functions of the Government. 

The Senators’ behavior, which is a continuation 
of their last year’s policy, was directed toward 
hampering Bustamante’s coalition Government. 
The President cancelled the convocation of the 
Congress, and the APRA issued a manifesto against 
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his decree, stating that he was recognizing the 
Senators' right to strike. The APRA recommended 
legal action against the Senators for abandonment 
of their functions. 

Conflicts between the APRA and Bustamante. The 
Administration decided to convoke a Constituent 
Assembly to modify the Constitution and solve die 
problem of the Senate strike. Again, the APRA 
protested because the Constitution, according to 
the document itself, could not be amended by a 
plebiscite, only by an act of Congress. Further- 
more, Bustamante s decree provided that the Con- 
stituent Assembly should later function as a regu- 
lar Congress, and the Apristas who have a majority 
in the present Congress, considered a new election 
a real risk. Neutral observers commented that the 
purpose of the Go\'ornmont was to otist the Apris- 
tas by means of a legal subterfuge. In spite of 
the tense situation, the adminis tuition held to its 
idea. 

Rebellion at Callao. On October 3, the naval 
forces of the port of Callao turned against the Go\^- 
ernment and aided by groups of civilians, took over 
the Armory, the Naval AeatU^my, and various ships. 
Again the ’adiuinislralion acted rapidly and crushed 
the revolt. In tlu* brief struggle, llu'ro were more 
than 100 dcuid and numerous wounded. There were 
minor skirniislies iii Lima and Arcrpiipa. The Gov- 
ernment blaiiKKl the uprising on the Apristas, im- 
mediately susnendc'd couslilutional guarantees, and 
by decree outlawed the AlMlA. Many Apristas were 
arrested, but their l(‘acl<^r IJaya d(i la Torre, Luis 
Alberto Sauclu'z ( Rec*tor of the University of Bue- 
nos Aires), and other Piiniviau intcllcctualvS, mim- 
agecl to escai)0. 

Government Is Overthrown. On Oelobor 27, an 
inujorlaiil military rebellion sturlod at Arcepupa, 
led by General Maim<^l Odria. President Busta- 
niaulc ordered the Lima troops to march against 
die rclxils, but on tlie 29tli the Army chief of 
Lima refused to ob(^y, and asked for the Pix'sidcnt's 
resignation. Bnstanmiile Red the conulry, but re- 
fused to r(\sign, and the army took eonlnd of the 
capital; the oiFicers forming a military Junta to rule 
the country. One of the first measiiros taken by 
the new Government was to outlaw the Communist 
Parly. As this artiek* is being written, Peru is being 
governed by this Junta, with no formal announce- 
ment having been made of a return to a constitu- 
tional stains. 

Peru attended the Ninth Inlcr-Amcrican Con- 
ference of American Slates held at Bogotd in April 
(see Pan Amkiucan Activities) and became sig- 
natory to the Charter of the Anu'ricas. 

— Miguel JonuiN 

PETROLEUM. The 1948 output of crude petroleum in 
die United States amounted to 2,051,433,000 bar- 
rels. a gain of 195,326,000 bbl. over the 1947 out- 
put of 1,856,107,000 bbl. The yields of the chief 
producing Stales in 1948 were (in thousands of 
bbl.): Texas 923,227 (819,427 in 1947), Cali- 
fornia 345,333 (333,102), Louisiana 189,972 (160,- 
219), Oklahoma 154,680 (141,019), Kansas (in- 
cluding Nebraska and Missouri ) 108,017 (105,631), 
and Illinois 64,032 (66,459). Table 1 lists the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum, by States, lor the years 

1947 and 1948. (Source: Oil and Gas Journal, Jan. 
27, 1949.) 

Total United Stales imports of petroleum during 

1948 were estimated at 184 million bbl. (10 
months actual; 2 months estimated). This included 
128 million bbl. of crude ixdroleum, 49 million bbl. 
of heavy fuel oil, and 7 million bbl. of other prod- 
ucts. Exports from the United States of crude pc- 


TABLE 1— U.S, OUTPUT OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(In thousands of barrels per year) 


1948 Total 

output for 

State change 1948 1947 1867-1948 

Alabama + 72 468 396 1,479 

Arkansas -}- 1,632 31,622 29,990 755,791 

California + 12,231 345,333 333,102 8,001.688 

Colorado* + 1,626 17,273 15,748 99,846 

Florida 4- 33 290 257 657 

Illinois - 2,427 64,032 66,459 1,366,769 

Indiana + 2,165 8,008 5,853 180,947 

Kansas** + 2,386 108,017 105,631 1,883,781 

Kentucky®... . - 415 8,992 9,407 233.375 

Louisiana + 29,681 189,972 160,291 2,210.384 

Michigan. . . + 408 16,623 16,215 289,500 

Mississippi + 12,308 47,325 35,017 209,618 

Montnnp . + 711 9,404 8.693 151,191 

SvwMo'zwo... 4 6,480 47,607 41,127 586.143 

XcwYoik - 202 4,660 4,762 167,450 

Ohio 4 187 3,295 3.108 610.442 

Oki.-ihonrin. 4 13,661 154,080 141,019 5,882,571 

I*onn.-jlv;ini;i. - 50 12,640 12,690 1.113,646 

Texas 4103,800 923.227 819,427 12,221,851 

Vir-5ni.n . - 30 30 60 109 

W. \ir«inia ..4 78 2,695 2,617 437,985 

Wyoming 4 11,102 55,340 44,238 806.837 


Total U.S. 4105,326 2,051,433 1,856,107 37,211,860 

* Includes til ah. ^ Includes Nebraska and Missouri. ® In- 
cludes Tonne, ssoft. 

trolcum and other products were estimated at 135 
million bbl. 

World crude petroleum output (excluding that 
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of tile United States) rose to an estimated 3,775,- 
100 bbl. daily in 1948, of this amount Venezuela 
and the Middle East accounted for 65 percent of 
the total. Venezuela’s output increased nearly 12 
percent in 1948 to total 1,330,000 bbl. daily. Ku- 
wait’s daily average production was placed at 125,- 
000 bbl. for 1948. Late in the year this small sheik- 
dom was producing 200,000 bbl. daily from ite 
single Bureau field, now ranked as the worlds 
largest oil reservoir with reserves of nearly 11,000 
million bbl. _ n u 

As a result of the development of the Leduc field 
in Alberta, the 1948 Canadian outout of crude pe- 
troleum amounted to 30,500 bbl. daily, an increase 
of 50 percent over the 1947 daily average. Table 2 
shows the estimated world output ( excluding that 
of the United States), in thousands of bbl. daily, 
for the years 1947 and 1948. (Source: Oil and Gas 
Journal, Jan. 27, 1949; p. 236.) 

PHILANTHROPY. A very considerable increase in 
American philanthropy during the yc^r 1948 is in- 
dicated in the annual study of publicly announced 
gifts and bequests in eight large cities, made by 
The John Price Jones Corporation of New York. 

Total publicly announced gifts and bequests in 
the eight cities studied reached $362,194,204 in 
1948, as compared with $232,191,062 in 1947, and 
$275,853,339 in 1946. The study, carried on as one 
index of philanthropy, has been in progress for 18 
years. It does not represent total philanthropy but 
only that mving which has been made public in the 
cities studied — ^New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D.C. 

The 1948 total is 55.09 percent greater than the 
total for 1947. Gifts, which amounted to $256,389,- 
942, were 31.44 percent greater than in 1947. Be- 
quests showed a very marked increase of 184.85 
percent, from $37,157,798 in 1947 to $105,845,262 
in 1948. The greatest increase in gifts and bequests 
in 1948 was shown in the field of education which 
had total gifts and bequests of $109,315,656 in 
1948 as compared with $46,715,619 in 1947. Or- 

f anized socim work and foreign relief were other 
elds of philanthropy which showed sizable in- 
creases in 1948. 

PHILIPPINE ALIEN PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
U.S. Shortly after the liberation of the Philippines 
from the Japanese invaders, the OfiBce of Alien 
Property Custodian of the United States began to 
administer the Trading With the Enemy Act in the 
Philippines Islands, taking control of all enemy 
alien property located in the Islands. On July 4, 
1946, the Philippines became an independent na- 
tion; however, the taking of enemy alien property 
was not yet complete. Anticipating this, uie U.S. 
Congress, on July 3, 1946, passed the Philippine 
Property Act of 1946 which continued in operation 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, after independ- 
ence, and authorized the President of die United 
States to create an agency to administer it. 

On Oct. 14, 1946, by Executive Order, President 
Truman created the Philippine Alien Property Ad- 
ministration and on Dec. 9, 1946, appointed James 
McI. Henderson, formerly Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, and Legal Advisor to General 
Douglas MacArdiur, as Philippine Alien Property 
Administrator. The functions of the Administration 
are, to ( 1 ) vest, i.e., take title in the name of the 
United States and administer enemy alien prop- 
erty; (2) tranfer to the Philippine Republic such 
vested properties, or the proceeds thereof in ac- 
cordance with the Philippine Property Act; and. 


(3) adjudicate claims for return of property and/or 
payment of debt. 

Up to Dec. 7, 1948, 850 vesting orders were is- 
sued, 704 claims filed, and 151 claims heard. 

PHILIPPINES, Republic of the. Archipelago and sov- 
ereign state in western Pacific Ocean, lying south- 
east of the continent of Asia; a republic since July 
4, 1946, by mutual and legislative agreement with 
the United States, to whom the islands had been 
ceded by Spain for $20 million in accordance with 
terms of Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 

Area and Population. Extending 1,152 statute 
miles north to south and 688 statute miles east to 
west at the widest point, the total land area is 115,- 
600 square miles. Area of principal islands ( in sq. 
mi.) follows; Luzon, 40,420; Mindanao, 36,537; 
Samar, 5,124; Negros, 4,903; Palawan, 4,500; Pa- 
nay, 4,448; Mindoro, 3,794; Leyte, 2,799; Cebu, 
1,695; Bohol, 1,534; and Masbatc, 1,255. 

The population totaled 19,234,000 according to 
tire census taken during October 1948. Popula- 
tion of Manila, capital and principal city (see 
Political Changes, below), was 1,024,557 by final 
count. Other chief cities and their population prior 
to the Japanese invasion are: Iloilo (on Panay), 
94,300; Cebu, 155,100; Zamboanga (on Minda- 
nao), 137,700; Davao (on Mindanao), 103,100; 
Baguio (in Mountain Province), 27,000. 

Education and Religion. Public schools in 1946 
numbered 11,791 with an enrollment of 3,085,- 
245 pupils. The state-supported University of the 
Philippines accommodated 7,567 students in 1941. 
Approximately 90 percent of the population are 
Christian, chiefly Roman Catholic; 5 percent are 
Mohammedan. 

Production. The most important subsistence crops 
are rice, com, and sweet potatoes; the important 
commercial crops are coconuts, abaca (Manila 
hemp), sugar-cane, and tobacco. The 1947-48 rice 
crop was 1,415,000 metric tons of cleaned rice as 
against an average of 1,500,000 tons per year be- 
fore the war. Sugar crop for 1948-49 was esti- 
mated at 867,000 tons as compared with 430,000 
tons in 1947-48. Copra production in 1948 was 
estimated at 800,000 long tons (1.1 million tons in 
1947). Production of abaca in 1947 was 109,000 
short tons as against a yearly average of 190,000 
tons before the war. Tobacco output for the crop 
year ended June 30, 1947, was 17,655 metric tons 
(1935-39 yearly average was 36,135 tons). Cigar 
manufacture (1947) was 56 million unils, com- 
pared with prewar annual average of 300 million 
units. Gold production for 1948 was estimated at 
$15 million at the fixed rate of $35 per ounce 
(production totaled $38,282,000 in 1940). Princi- 
pal manufactures are textiles ( 6,370,000 meters of 
woven cotton fabrics in 1947); shoes; Buntal hats; 
pearl buttons; cement ( 134 million metric tons in 
1947 as against 166.8 million tons in 1938 ) ; soap; 
tin cans; matches; proprietary medicines; and fur- 
niture. 

Foreign Trade. Imports in 1947 were valued at 

1.022.710.000 pesos; exports, 528,920,000 pesos. 
In 1946 imports totaled 591,720,000 pesos; exports, 

128.400.000 pesos. In 1939 imports were 245,160,- 
000 pesos; exports, 244,080,000 pesos. Principal 
exports are sugar, copra, coconut oil, abaca. Im- 
ports are mainly textiles and food products. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
governmental revenue was estimated at 250 million 
pesos; expenditures at 619 million pesos (Peso 
equals U.S. $0.50). The budget for the year ended 
June 30, 1948, showed revenue of 190 milhon pe- 
sos; expenditure of 243,472,000 pesos. 
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Transportation. Public highways (1946) extended 
15,053 miles; railroad trackage, 567.5 miles. Regu- 
lar air travel connects Manila with the United 
States, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Shanghai, 
Singapore, and Batavia. Domestic air travel con- 
nects 30 airports throughout the islands. There are 
six commercial radio stations functioning plus a 
station operated by the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a relay station operated by the U.S. De- 
partment of State. A commercial station was under 
construction in Davao in 1948. Telephone service 
during 1948 was still virtually limited to Manila. 
Six conn:)anics provided telegraph and wireless 
service at 354 offices as compared witli 567 offices 
before the war. 

Government. The executive power is vested in a 
President (elected for 4 years); the legislative 
power in a Congress; and the judicial power in a 
Supreme Court and inferior courts. Tlie Congress 
is composed of two chambers — the Senate with 24 
members (elected for 6 years), and the House of 
Representatives with 98 members (elected for 4 
years). President: Elpidio Quirino, who succeeded 
Manuel A. Roxas on tlie latter’s death on Apr. 15, 
1948. 

Events, 1948. Political and economic progress in 
the Philh5p*n(5S during ]948 was interrupted by a 
series of man-made difficulties and natural disas- 
ters that aggravated the normal growing pains ex- 
perienced by the young republic. Civil strife and 
bloodshed of ideological origin were rampant 
throughout the greater portion of the yeiur and 
took a toll of several thousand lives, mostly in the 
center of Luzon, the homo and spawning area of 
Filipino Communism; typhoons, floods, and earth- 
quakes destroyed persons, homes, and foodstuffs, 
including ricxj cTops; and disruiitecl or impeded the 
industrial production of the land. Against this 
backgrotind, the sudden dissolution of the national 
administration and the cstahlishmenl of a new 
Go\'ornnKMit, coincident upon the death of Presi- 
dent Manuel A. Roxas and the elevation of Vice 
President h]lpidio Quirino to succeed him, were 
minor incid<‘nts in the national life. 

Hukbalahap Rebellion. Despite an absolute am- 
nesty ucccplod by its itiembors in general and its 
leader, Coiuinunist Luis Taruc, in particular, the 
guerrilla organization known as the Hukbalabaps 
continued to harass the Government of the new re- 
public throughout much of 1948. After two years 
of intonnittent and bloody warfare, a short-lived 
peace between this organization, known as the 
“People's Anny Again.st the Japaiie.se," and the 
Philippine Republic began on June 21 when Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino issued a proclamation of par- 
don to all members of the Hukbalabaps for “crimes 
of rohcllion, sedition, illegal association, assault 
upon, resistance to and disobedience to persons in 
authority, and for illegal possession of firearms." 

The amnesty, which was conditional upon sur- 
render of all fir(:arms to the Government within 20 
days, was act'cpled on behalf of the Hukbalabaps 
by their leader, Luis Taruc, who in (‘enscquence 
was installed as a duly elected member ol the PIul- 
ippiiic House of Representatives (June 25), taking 
a seat that he had won in tlio election of 1946 but 
which had been denied him on tlie grounds tliat it 
had been acquired by fraud. 

The IIiikbalahaiDs were a Communist-lcd war- 
time guerrilla group that inherited the prewar So- 
cialist Parly m()^'cment in central Luzon and 
advocated colloclivization of farm lands and abo- 
lition of tenant farming. Tlie group had seized vir- 
tual control of the government machinery in large 
areas in the central Luzon provinces, had ap- 


pointed mayors and police forces, exacted taxes, 
and solemnized marriages. After the war witih Ja- 
pan, it inaugurated a two-year regime of terror 
against landlords and against adherents of other 
guerrilla groups which had operated in the vicinity, 
notably the guerrilla group headed by American 
and Filipino members of the USAFFE (United 
States Air Forces of the Far East). 

When with the passing of days it became evi- 
dent tliat the Hukbalabaps were willing to accept 
the amnesty but were unwilling to surrender their 
arms, President Quirino journeyed personally to 
the remote vill^e of Bahay Pare in central Luzon 
in a fruitless effort to obtain a token of surrender. 
Addressing 5,000 Hukbalabaps, he said that the 
amnesty was complete and “unconditional” and 
tliat a program of land and governmental reform 
would be accomplished. Accompanied by three 
other members of his Government, and protected 
only by tliree motorcycle policemen, he told the 
crowd: “I am in your hands now. You can even 
kill me if you want to. I am very sure that you will 
not, for if you do you will lose the greatest advo- 
cate of the cause of the masses in this country.” 

President Quirino's plea was silently but firmly 
rejected by the rebels and, in spite of several ex- 
tensions of tlie period of grace in which the revolu- 
tionaries were invited to lay down tiieir arms, the 
situation rapidly deteriorated. By late August open 
warfare flared anew, with constabulary (Govern- 
ment) forces clashing with large concentrations of 
Hukbalabaps in central and southern Pampanga 
Province 20 to 30 miles north of Manila. 

Driven northward by relentless pressure of Gov- 
ernment forces under Brig. Gen. Mariano Cas- 
taneda, the rebellious “Huks” made a determined 
stand in the Candaba swamp area, 75 miles north 
of Manila on the borders of Bulacan and Pam- 
panga Provinces, but were overpowered and de- 
feated in a scries of swift engagements. Toward the 
clo.se of the year it was believed that the back of 
the resistance had been broken and on December 
12 President Quirino announced that mopping up 
operations were being conducted by Government 
troops. The whereabouts of Communist Luis Ta- 
ruc, leader of the rebels and member of the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives, constituted a 
major mystery at the close of the year. 

Volcanic and Other Disturbances. Troubles deriving 
from the civil conflict were further intensified by 
volcanic disturbances, typhoons, tidal waves, and 
earthquakes that took Riousands of lives, caused 
millions of dollars' damage, disrupted the economy, 
and seriously reduced tlie life-giving rice crop. A 
devastating earthquake consisting of 72 distinct 
shocks, with concomitant landslides, struck the is- 
land of Panay during the period of January 25 to 
February 4, causing uncounted deaths and con- 
siderable damage to industrial facilities. Recovery 
from tliis catastrophe was complicated by an over- 
abundance of rainfall in the early summer tliat re- 
sulted in flood conditions which reduced or 
destroyed extensive quantities of the rice crops 
and washed away buildings and homes on the is- 
land of Luzon. 

A typhoon blew in from the sea on August 31 
and September 1, swept down trees and houses in 
Manila, inundated 70 percent of the city, and dis- 
rupted transportation and communications within 
the islands. This disaster was followed almost im- 
mediately by volcanic eruption and earthquakes 
on the island of Camiguin off the northern coast 
of Mindanao. Dormant since Apr. 30, 1871, and 
generally considered extinct, the cone on the 5,620- 
foot mountain of Hibok-Hibok on Camiguin 
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reacted to violent localized earthquakes on Sep- 
tember 1 by spouting fire and lava tliat blanketed 
and desolated the island. 

Local shipping craft and U.S. Army transports 
were dispatched to die scene and removed 45,000 
of the 50,000 inhabitants. Eruption of tlie volcano 
continued for 11 days. On December 10 the city 
of Manila was visited by stiU another earthquake, 
whose consequences, however, were measured in 
terror and inconvenience rather than in appreci- 
able physical damage to the municipality. 

Economic Conditions. The damage wrought by 
these disasters and by die civil war were rdflected 
in die national economy. Partly as a result of the 
January earthquake and part^ as a result of the 
typhoons that swept the islands in 1947, it became 
necessary on August 9 to ration rice among the 
populace. Acute hunger was manifest throughout 
the islands, with farmers reportedly eating only 
one meal a day and supplementing this diet with 
herbs and roots extracted from the forests. Heaiy 
monsoon rains in August damaged the 1948 rice 
crop and it was reported that much of die nation’s 
com crop was under water and useless. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by cancellation of ex- 
pected shipments of rice from Burma because of a 
threatened revolution in that land. 

Although President Manuel A. Roxas on Febru- 
ary 10 submitted a national budget balancing ap- 
proximately in the neighborhood of 250 million 
pesos, it became increasingly apparent diat hope 
of diis accomplishment would have to be aban- 
doned in the face of demands on the public purse 
for assistance to the homeless and foodless; and on 
June SO, the Philippine Congress passed appropri- 
ations totaling 619 million pesos. As a means of 
bolstering die national economy, the Government 
fonnulated plans toward the end of the year for 
the reduction by 20 percent of all imports of auto- 
mobiles, cosmetics, jewelry, and other foreign- 
made commodities classified as “luxuries.” 

Political Changes. Manuel A. Roxas, first President 
of the Philippine Republic, collapsed and died on 
April 16 after delivering a speech at Clark Field, 
United States air base. He was succeeded by Vice 
President Elpidio Quirino, who in general contin- 
ued to pursue the policies of his predecessor. Other 
political developments of die year were the proc- 
lamation by Congress of an amnesty for more 
than 1,000 alleged collaborators, including Jorge 
B. Vargas and Jose P. Laurel, the latter having 
t^en puppet President under the Japanese; and 
the formal designation on July 17 of Quezon City 
as the new capital of the Philippines instead of Ma- 
nila, of which it is a suburb. — ^Harold J. Cooper 

PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION, U.S. The 

United States Philippine War Damage Commission, 
created under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 as a demonstration of good will for the as- 
sistance given the United States by the Philippines 
in time of war, and to assist in the economic re- 
covery of the new Republic, provides for payment 
of claims for public and private losses caused by 
the war, and occurring between Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Oct. 1, 1945. The Act is historically unprecedented. 
Authorization of $400 million for private claim 
payments and $120 million for restoration of pub- 
lic buildings and public services is provided. AU of 
the former and $57 million of the latter fund are 
allocated to the Commission. 

The agency is headed by three Commissioners, 
Cha^an Frank A. Waring, of California; Com- 
^ssioner John A. ODotmeU, of Pennsylvania; and 
Commissioner Francisco A. Delgado, of the Phil- 


ippines. The law requires that one member of the 
Commission must be a Filipino. Headquarters are 
in Manila although an ofifice is maintained in 
Washington, D.C. 

Under Title I of the Act, which pertains to pri- 
vate claims, the Commission is required to com- 
plete its work by April, 1951. It began to receive 
claims on Mar. 1, 1947. At the end of the pe- 
riod for filing claims on Feb. 29, 1948, a total of 
1,256,977 claims witli a claimed value of $1,214,- 
272,106 had been received. A total of 383,393 
claims had been adjudicated as of Oct. 29, 1948. 
Payments amounted to $71,388,027. 

Witli regard to public claims, the Commission, 
in cooperation wnfli the Philipi^ine Government, 
devised a system of priority allocations to several 
broad categories of projects under which schools 
and hospitals ranked first. Approvals on public 
claims amounted to $40,027,354 as of Oct 29, 
1948 and preliminary payments totaled $22,464,- 
695. Witli tlie funds already allotted, work is well 
under way on extensive rehabilitation of schools, 
hospitals, and waterworks, as well as on reconstruc- 
tion of other projects vital to tlie welfare of die 
Philippines. 

Z'.lieial'wS of war damage in the Philippines 
range from $1,000 million to $1,500 million at 
prewar replacement costs, and at least tlircc times 
that amount based on cost estimates in 1947. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. Tlie keynote of the year 
for phr'to'rranhy was its steady, useful growth in 
die ;-i^ imsiness, industry, education, and 
science. Only about onc-third of all photographic 
materials and equipment manufactured were used 
by the amateur whereas 67 percent represented 
items f'^r prf^i’essional and technical use. The anal- 
ysis of .'Hi !.ihi ; g.-'up was about as follows: com- 
mercial and industrial uses, 33 percent; motion 
picture, 12 percent; reproduction, 11 percent; X- 
ray, 8 percent; publishing, 3 percent. Professional 
users of photo materials in the United States in- 
clude some 15,000 commercial and portrait studios, 
35,000 X-ray laboratories, 4,000 photo-finishing 
plants, 3,000 photo departments in industry, 3,500 
CTaphic arts establishments serving the printing in- 
dustry, 500 motion-picture producing firms, and 
600 newspapers having photographic laboratories. 

According to die Wall Street Journal of Jan. 13, 
1948, a revolution in nrinring processes was in 
progress which will I'l'vi : ;i!tt::c(h- of typesetting 
and making cngraving.s. Four Florida weekly news- 
papers were being printed by the Perry process 
whereby typewritten copy, headlines, and illus- 
tations are photocopied and the resulting negative 
is reproduced directly onto a magnesium printing 
plate which is then bent to fit die press. AU meth- 
ods of preparing copy with special typewriters, 
however, were said to suffer by comparison with 
present typecasting machines from the standpoint 
of the availability of type sizes and styles, but for 
many types of work this was unimportant. 

In recent years a number of photo-typesetting 
machines were built for composing type matter as a 
photographic image on film from which offset litho- 
graphic printing j^ates could be made. One of these 
machines, the Fotosetter made by the Intertype 
Corporation, was placed on the market during trie 
year. Manipulation of the keyboard of this machine 
released matrices (each matrix having one master 
character, a photographic negative image, posi- 
tioned securely) and assembled them in lines of 
the desired length. After justification, the line was 
photographed, character by character, on sensi- 
tized paper or film. The film-receiving container 
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could tlien be removed from the machine at any 
time for processing die film before the offset 
printing plate was made from the film record. 

In October at the Detroit meeting of die Optical 
Society of America, a new printing process called 
Xerography was demostrated with which docu- 
ments can be reproduced quickly and without the 
use of wet chemicals or inks, A metal plate having 
£1 photoconductivc coating was given a uniform 
electrostatic charge and then exposed to light 
through a negative or in a camera. The parts of 
the surface that are shielded from light retain the 
electrical charge while those areas exposed to 
light become a conductor and the charge leaks 
away. A finely ground pigment is then dusted over 
the surface and it adheres to the area where the 
electrostatic charge is retained. The plate is then 
covered by a paper, metal, textiles glass, or ceramic 
material and passed iindcT the electric charging de- 
vice wlicreniion the iiiginent is attracted to the 
paper or oiIkt surface without the apiilication of 
pressure and after a hritd' heat trealnicnt, the image 
lieconies fused and permanent. The printing plate 
can he rt't'haTgcd and duplicates made by repeat- 
ing the procedure (U.S. Camera 11: 46, Dcccni- 
ber, 1948). 

A year ago it was iircdicU^d that new methods 
for the rapid transmission of messages and photo- 
graphs may oikmi up a new era in communication. 
Further iirogrc'ss was noted in this fi(‘ld as evi- 
denced by two cU'monstrations of facsinule trans- 
mission. On Oct. 21, 1948, in Washington, D.C„ 
the Ullrafax system of the Radio (Corporation of 
Ameri(‘a was used elfet'lively to transmit the en- 
tire 1,037 page* no\’cl. Clone With the Wiu(h a 
distance of thrc(^ mihvs in about two minutes. 
Rapid processing <*(iMii)m('nt made by the Kastman 
Kodak CJompany was used to do\'<no|) the trans- 
mitted record on 16-mm film. The otlu'r dcauon- 
stralion was given by Wesk*rn Union Tel(‘graph 
Company in Washinglt)n, D.G. on Nov<Mul>er 17 
when a facsiniih! tt4cgram w'as S(*nl and an answ'er 
received in a malt<'r of s<iConds using c;|mV.a!cnt 
that worked on the sanies principle as Ullrafax. 

The principle of the Ulirufax system is as fol- 
lows: ( 1 ) each nu'ssage is photographed on spc(*ial 
hcat-rcsistatit film and processed in a rai)id-de\'t‘l- 
oping inaehiiic; (2) the proocss<Jcl film is sent 
through iJic Ullrafax television sy.stcm at 30 mes- 
sages a second (1,800 pages per minute); (3) the 
transmitted images on the IcJlcvision rccei\'or tube 
are photographed on 16-nim or 35-mm film and 
then dcv(jlopcd in a rai)icl-procossing machine. 
Widely diversified types of information can bo 
transmitted by this system at rates up to a million 
words a miinitc. The system is thus endowed with 
potentialities for greatt^r speed and volume than 
any existing method of transmitting information 
and intelligence (Co/Z/rtA* 122: 13, Oct. 30, 1948). 

Geographers have known for many years that 
great geological areas of subterranean mountains 
and plains exist under the s(*a. But most of this area 
is otcmally dark since sunlight does not penetrate 
the sea more than a few hundred feet. For at least 
14 years, Dr. Alaurice Ewing of Woods I-Folc Ocean- 
ographic Institute, Woods Hole, Mass., has made 
photographic sliidies of the ocean. Last summer 
during a 20,000-rnilo cruise in the keleh, Atlantis, 
he made successful photographs at depths never 
before seen; the greatest depth recorded w'as 314 
miles whore spoiigeiike fonnutions on the floor of 
the mid- Atlantic could be seen clearly. His camera 
and synchroflash in watertight containers were at- 
tached to a pole and lowcrt'cl to the bottom where 
a trigger released the Hash axid made the c.xposuro. 


^ Cameras were transported again into the upper 
air over the earth and new exploratory studies 
were made with them. For the first time, a se- 
quence of photographs was taken with automati- 
cally operated cameras installed in V-2 type and 
U.S. Na\^ Acrobee rockets. In one mosaic of seven 
photographs made with exposures of 1/500 second 
at f/8 and taken at 1^,^ second intervals, a 2,700- 
mile arc of horizon was revealed in the 60-mile 
nigh record representing the largest segment of tlie 
earths circumference ever photographed, 
-l^ljothcr 7-picture sequence made from a height 

^9 nailes showed an hourglass-shaped panorama, 
L400 miles wide from the south horizon in Mex- 
ico to the north horizon in Nebraska. Landmarks 
^ch as an airport, a railroad, the Rio Grande 
River, mountain ranges, and towns can be recog- 
nized on these remarkable photographs. The rock- 
ets wore fired from launching sites near White 
Sands, N. M. Cameras and otlier equipment at- 
kichcd to parachutes were released as the rockets 
their descent when an explosh’e charge blew 
off the rocket head. {Life 25: 40, Oct. 25, 1948). 
A discussion of equipment used and problems en- 
countered in the photographic tracking of guided 
missiles was published by Bibcrman, Dorsey, and 
Ewing {Electronics 21: 92, July 1948). 

High Speed Photography. Hardly a year passes that 
new equipment is not made for the photography of 
evtnits that happen too fast to be detected by the 
human eye. Last year an all-electric camera having 
the fastest shutter yet devised for microtime re- 
search was built and tested by the U.S. Navy at 
luyokcTu, Calif. The instrument was called the Za- 
roni canu'ra after Dr. A. M. Zarem who designed it. 
It was said tlaat the shutter of this camera could be 
operated at a frame rate of 10 million exposures 
per second with an individual exposure time as 
short as 100 millionth of a second. Tlie shutter is 
an electro-optical Kerr cell (glass tube 
:;n nitrobenzene witli two immersed elec- 
trodes ) inonnlod between crossed polarizing filters. 
Nonnally tin* S(*cond filter blocks the light passed 
by the first filter. On application of about 5,000 
volts across the electrodes of the cell, the fluid be- 
comes birefringent and rotates the plane of polari- 
s^ation of the light entering it through the first 
polarizer so that the secona polarizer then passes 
the light and an exposure is made. The practical 
value of this ultra-rapid shutter was understood 
to bo still under investigation ( Ibid. 21 : 164, July, 
1948). 

Two other high speed cameras were announced 
by the Navy as designed by Dr. I. S. Bowen of 
Mt. Wilson Observatory and known respectively 
as the RC-4 and the RC-3 cameras. With the 
former instrument 76 pictures, each about one-half 
inch square, could be taken on a strip of 35-mm 
film at a maximum rate of 400,000 exposures per 
second. A rotating mirror illuminates each of 76 
stationary f/1.6 lenses. The RC-3 camera consists 
of a field lens, a narrow slit, a condenser lens, and 
a rotating mirror. The film, 4 inches wide by 42 
inches long, and slit are confugate so that the ob- 
iect focused on the slit is also focused as a narrow 
line across tlie JMm {Amer, Cinemat 29: 207, 
June, 1948). 

High speed photography was used in studies by 
die U.S. Army in their new "flexible-throat” wind 
tunnel at the Aberdeen Proving Ground in Mary- 
land. A Schlieren camera recorded the shadow- 
graiihs of models showing the shock waves that 
arc produced by the impact of die air stream at 
speeds as great as four times that of sound or, in 
scientific terms, at “Mach Number Four.” {Life, 
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25: 79, Sept. 6, 1948). Odier studies were reported 
by J. Winclder on the Mach interferometer applied 
to studying an axially-symmetric-supersonic airjet. 
Photographs illustrating the performance of the in- 
strument were included (Rev, Sci. Instr, 19: 307, 
May, 1948). 

The speed of operation of Fastax cameras was 
reported to have been increased as follows: 13,000 
pictures per second for the camera using 8-mm 
film; 6,000 pictures per second for the 16-mm cam- 
era, and 7,000 pictures per second for the 35-mm 
camera. High speed cameras winding 16-mm film 
at a rate of 500 pictures per second were used by 
the U.S. Air Force at Muroc, Calif., to measure 
the speed of iet airplanes over a tliree kilometer 
speed course (Tech. Data Digest 13: 11, Nov. 15, 
1948). A high speed camera of the optical compen- 
sator type was described by C. D. Miller which 
used a rotating drum (6,500 r.p.m.) with the film 
in a closed loop around the inside of the drum 
(P.S.A. Journal 14: 669, November, 1948). 

Color Photography. The public demand for color 
films for amateur and professional use continued 
unabated. Production of color materials was re- 
ported to have been greater than had ever been 
achieved before but it was still somewhat inade- 
quate to satisfy the customer. One analyst reported 
that about 85 percent of the amateur motion-pic- 
ture film used was in color, more than 25 percent 
of the 35-mm still photography, but a much lower 
percentage of the roll-film market used color mate- 
rials. The customer could take his exposed color 
films to any one of about 75 firms for processing 
and making color prints. Although this number 
seemed small in comparison with the nearly 4,000 
photofinishers in the United States, it still repre- 
sented a marked increase over the number of such 
plants offering color-processing services a few 
years ago. 

A larger percentage of the reproductions in mag- 
azines and books were printed in color tlian hereto- 
fore. The use of color by newspapers was increas- 
ing. The August 5 issue of the Milwaukee Journal 
contained 31 pages in color and die September 12 
issue of the New York News reproduced 13 color 
photographs on the editorial page diat were chosen 
from over 200 color pictures taken at the national 
political conventions in Philadelphia. In general the 
quality of color reproductions was somei;^at better, 
probably because of better paper stock being used, 
and of greater skill in the application of masking 
techniques when working with color transparencies. 
This improvement was especially noteworthy when 
it was obtained in such well-known weekly publi- 
cations as Saturday Evening Post, CoUie/s and 
Life which have very large printings of each issue. 
Tlie quality of color reproductions in the National 
Geographic Magazine has been of a high standard 
for many years. In the March issue, a very interest- 
ing series of circus action-color photographs made 
widi flashtubes was reproduced (Nat. Geog. Mag. 
43: 305, March, 1948). 

The major portion of the world’s color motion 
pictures was still being made by the Technicolor 
Corporation who have constantly hdd to a hi^ 
production standard for many years. A goal of 320 
million feet per year of color prints was being ap- 
proached by the end of 1948. Increased capacity 
and improved laboratory procedures were claimed 
by the Cinecolor Corporation who were said to be 
the largest producer of commercial color prints 
by a two-color motion-picture process. During the 
year this company announcea that feature films 
could be made in Cinecolor at a cost of but 10 per- 
cent above that for ordinary photography. Maga- 


zines of 1,000 feet capacity for the bipack film and 
a post-exposure or latensification treatment of the 
exposed negatives were reported as useful features 
of the improved process (Amer. Cinemat 29: 
373, November, 1948). In tlie Trucolor process 
introduced about two years ago by Republic Pic- 
tures color couplers are used to form a blue-dye 
image on one side and a red-dye image on the 
other side of the film (Ibid. 29: 79, March, 1948). 

The Polacolor process consisted of a single-layer 
film having three separate color images which had 
been printed from three-color separation negath’es 
(Nat. Photo Dealer 14: 75, January, 1948). Sev- 
eral color cartoons were made by this process and 
shown in dre theater. It was reported in October 
that the Denham (England) Laboratories were 
being equipped to process Ansco Color, an integral 
tripack film. The first picture lo be released by the 
laboratory would be color prints of Alice in Won- 
derland, a puppet cartoon with li^'C cliaracters 
which was made in Ansco Color in P'rance (Kine- 
mat. Weekly 380: 21, Oct. 14, 1948). 

Gevacolor was said lo be the Gevaert counter- 
part of die German Agfacolor process with color 
couplers in each emulsion layer of an integral tri- 
pack film (Le Photograph e, Nov. 20, 1947, p. 333). 
The Rouxcolor process of A. and L. Roux, French 
opticians is an additive system having a lens that 
forms four images on die area of one frame of a 
standard negative. Four color filters, dec'p red, 
yellow, green, and violet, one over each lens com- 
ponent, are required in both die camera and the 
projector. During projection, the four images arc 
superposed to form the final color image (Photo- 
Cinema 28: 136, September, 1948). 

Aerial Photography. The axperience gained in 
aerial photo-mapping and survey studies during 
the war was being used in many ways for peaceful 
purjposes. Extensive use was made of aerial photog- 
raphy in surveying for new highways, eslablisli- 
ing not only die best route, but permitting accurate 
estimates to be made of equitable compensation 
for landowners, and of the quantity of t'arlh that 
would need lo be moved. The location of possible 
oil and mineral deposits was determined by aerial 
surveys. Still odier surveys were devoted to identi- 
fication and estimation of timber, wild life manage- 
ment studies, traffic surveys, and investigation of 
archeological sites. The U.S. Navy reported that 
a survey of 30,000 square miles of Alaskan terri- 
tory had been completed widi tri-metrogon equip- 
ment during the summer in cooperation with the 
Department of the Interior and other government 
agencies. 

An experiment in supersonic aerial photography 
resulting in a remarkable group of pictures was de- 
scribed by A. D. Keough of die Photographic Lab- 
oratory, Engineering Division, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, U.S. Air Force (Tech. Data Digest 13: 11, 
Nov. 15, 1947). The flight tests were based on 
using die combined speeds of two P-80 jet aircraft 
each flying in opposite directions at 500 m.p.h. 500 
feet above one another; dius, a simulatcid speed of 
1,000 m.p.h. was obtained by die low flying plane 
as viewed from die other plane or vice versa. Two 
S-7 Aerial Strip cameras, one with a 6-iiich lens 
and the other with a 24-inch lens were in the top 
airplane and the movement of the film past the slit 
in each camera was synchronized to record a plane 
speed of 1,000 m.p.h. In the six passes of the two 
planes, one nearly perfect photograph was obtained 
with die 24-inch-lens camera and six pictures with 
die 6-inch-lens camera. The dimensional accuracy 
was well within two percent in the direction of the 
flight. 
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Another interesting test was conducted on Sep- 
tember 1 when an XR-12 type photo-reconnais- 
sance airplane was flown nonstop oy the U.S. Air 
Force, a distance of 2,700 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., to New York City. A tri-metrogon cam- 
era installation was used with three K-17 type cam- 
eras fitted with 6-inch lenses and 400-foot film 
magazine loads. With the plane flying at a nearly 
constant altitude of 40,000 feet, each camera made 
390 individual exposures and used 326 feet of film. 
The exposures were automatically controlled with 
an intcr\’alometer at intervals of 50 seconds. The 
three canicnis covered an area about 490 miles 
wide. The resulting continuous strip of photo- 
graphs, 192 feet long, was stated to be die first 
one to have been made on a nonstop flight across 
the country. (Li/e 25: 12, Nov. 29, 1948). 

An excellent summary of recent advances in 
aerial photographic equipment and the applications 
to reconnaissance was published by A. H. Katz 
(/. Opt. Soc. Anier. 38: 604, July, 1948). 

Motion pictures at normal speed and with high 
speed cameras are frequently taken to record air- 
plane performance tests and to obtain a pennanent 
record of instrument dials during fliglit maneuvers. 
All Lockhcf^d experimental airplane take-ofi’s and 
landings at Burbank, Calif, wore rc'cordcd by 
photogrjipliing them through a special wire grid, 
64 feet long by 9 high, on which vertical wires 
spaced off l()0-foot runway sections and horizontal 
wires marked altitude in 25-foot sections. Exami- 
nation of iudividual frames pc^nnitted accurate cal- 
ibration of each airplane's performance. Similar in- 
stallations were Ixung set tip at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and at lh<' Air Base at Muroc, Calif. 
Four inolion-pic’ture cameras were installed in a 
P-80 jet drone plane of the U.S. Air Force used in 
tests wliich were? cousiderc^d too hazardous for a 
pilot to unclortaki'. The cameras wore operated by 
remote control from lh<^ ground or from a mother 
plane. One camera photographed a special instni- 
ment panel in the nose wliich was also scanned by 
a television camera, another camera rc'cordod the 
regular instrument nanel, and each of the other two 
eauK'ras photographed the wing tips. A fifth cam- 
era loc’ated in the ground control truck photo- 
graphed the telc‘\'ision receiver screen (Electronics 
21: 126, October, 1948). 

A new type stabilized camera mount for use in 
aircraft was described by A. D. Kcough, It made 
use of a gyro, an erecting system which places and 
holds the gyro in a vertical position, an optical 
pick-off, and a servo electro-mechanical system. 
The device was said to be promising for use in high 
speed aircraft (Tech. Data Dif^est 13: 13, Oct. 1, 
1948). 

Motion Pictures cind Television. The 25th anniver- 
sary of the 16-mm reversal process was observed 
by several trade announcements and articles pub- 
lished during the year. The first public dcmoiistra- 
tion of the xjroccss took place in East High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of Jan. 8, 1923, 
when Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mecs gave a lecture en- 
titled, “Motion Picture Photography for the Ama- 
teur.” In the quarter century that has elapsed since 
that date the interest in amateur motion pictures 
has grown steadily until in 1948, it was estimated 
tiiat there were more tlian a million families in the 
United Slates who owned amateur movie cameras 
and about 950,000 families who owned projectors. 
The ratio of those owning 8-mm equipment to 
those owning 16-mm equipment was nearly 2% to 
1. (Photo Developments 23: 64, July, 1948). 

A rapid growtli in tlie use of 16-mm pictures for 
educational and industrial use was noted since 


1945 which was stimulated in large part by the ex- 
tensive use that was made of visual aids during the 
war. Central film libraries were set up at state uni- 
versities and colleges for common distribution. In- 
diana University was reported to have over 7,000 
prints of 2,326 different films, and Chicago Uni- 
versity had more than 8,000 prints of 700 films. 
By 1950 the U.S. Office of Education expects that 
more than 8,000 film subjects will be available. An 
increasing percentage of the films being made were 
in color (Coronet 24: 149, June, 1948;. 

Although a large percentage of industrial and 
educational films contained sound, it was generally 
recognized to be an expensive operation to make a 
sound film. Interest was aroused therefore in sev- 
eral methods of magnetic tape recording for which 
claims of good fidelity were made at moderate cost. 
The use of magnetic tape also permitted quite sat- 
isfactory sound to be recorded tor 8-mm projection 
(PSA Journal 14: 181, April, 1948. ibid 14: 424, 
August, 1948). 

Substantially improved quality in 16-mm sound 
film was said to be obtainable by J. A. Maurer by 
the use of an optical one-to-one ratio printer. Vari- 
ous defects introduced by contact printing of 
16-mm sound tracks were described and the re- 
quirements for satisfactory optical printing were 
analyzed. (J. Soc. Mot. Piet Eng. SO: 458, May, 
1948). 

On Jan. 1, 1948, a total of 5,000 persons in the 
Los Angeles Shrine Auditorium saw a direct in- 
stantaneous projection of the Rose Bowl football 
game on an 18-foot screen. A few months later in 
New York, on April 14, large-screen television using 
a film recording system was given its debut in the 
Paramount Theatre where an audience of 3,000 
saw a boxing bout tliat was actually in progress 
across tlic East River in Brooklyn (Life 24: 49, 
Mays, 1948). 

The tcle\iscd image as received on the cathode- 
ray tube at the theater was photographed on 35- 
mm fihn and developed ready for projection within 
66 seconds. With improved equipment and better 
technique, the total elapsed time was cut down 
subsequently to 22 seconds (Mot. Piet. Herald 
J72: 13, Sept. 18, 1948; also Video, Sept. 27, 
1948). Additional shows were gi\^en at the Para- 
mount Theatre during the balance of the year, and 
it was announced that similar installations would 
be made in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

The electronic and camera equipment for re- 
cording television sight and sound on film directly 
from the catliode-ray tube were described by Gold- 
smith, Jr. and Milholland (J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 
51: 107, August, 1948). Optical problems in large- 
screen television were enumerated by Maloff ( ibid. 
51: 30, July, 1948). The development of tlieater 
television in England was reviewed by West (ibid. 
51: 127, August, 1948). A broad historical sketch 
of the progress of television was presented by 
Lankes (ibid. 51: 223, October, 1948). 

The use of motion-picture film for nearly in^ 
stantaneous projection of a televised event would 
use only a small quantity of film compared with 
feature pictures and topical short subjects made 
especially for television. It was reported ibat sev- 
eral of the well-known film producers, such as 
Jerry Fairbanks, had signed contracts to make sev- 
eral hundred feature television films each year. The 
“Public Prosecutor” series was die first to be sched- 
uled for production and several subjects of this 
series were completed. New techniques required 
for films to be used for television were discussed by 
Foster who pointed out that tlie prints should have 
very high key quality (Amer. Cinemat. 29; 229). 
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Nearly one million television receivers were un- 
derstooQ to be in use in the United States by tiie 
close of the year, and about one-quarler of uiose 
were installed in the metropolitan area of New 
York. It was estimated tliat film toe might run as 
high as 50 percent of air toej if this porconlage 
is realized it would mean a substantial increase in 
the consumption of film (Video, Aug. 16, 1948). 

Applied and Seientifie Photography. The inicrohlm- 
ing of books, newspapers, checks, and other docai- 
ments is a well-known time saver and cost-cuLtcr 
for industry. Each year many new firms install 
copying cameras and readers handling microfilm 
and tliereby effect a substantial saving in storage* 
space as well as obtain valuable copies. The StaUi 
of Arizona, began a microfilm project in 1948 
whereby all old state records will be copied and 
about 3,000 square feet of floor space released. 

Some progress was reported on the problem of 
microprinting of books and pamphlets ou small 
cards, 100 pages to a card. One firm was reporlccl 
to have worked out a mediod of reproducing J 00 or 
more pages by photographic printing on a small 
card. 

Twenty cameras adapted for the new British 
Technichrome bipack film were used to mak(^ a 
feature color film of tlie XIV Olyminacl which was 
produced by tlie J. Arthur Kiuik Organization. A 
grand total of some 500,000 feet of color negativi' 
was exposed by 75 cameramen. Several tiioiisand 
feet of Technicolor Monopack film were made of 
the winter sports at St. Moritz, Switzerland; other 
scenes were photographed in CJrticco. A groat many 
camera positions were establi.shc‘d in advance at 
the Wembley Stadium, olJicrs wore inuch^ from 
moving trucks and by cameramen on fool. Under- 
water color shots of the aquatic events were madt? 
with a Newall camera fitted with a (k)okc f/1.3 
lens (Amer. Cinemat. 29: 374, November, 1948), 
The finish lines of the track events and the cycling 
races were photographed using a special cann'ra 
having a moving film behind a narrow slit. The 
speed* of movement of the film was set before the 
race, based on the estimated speed of llio contest- 
ants. Rapid processing in solutions at 1 10° F. per- 
mitted prints to be delivered to the judges u'ilhin 
60 to 90 seconds after the finish (Brit. J. Phot. 95: 
311, July 30, 1948). 

A radar navigation chart of 344 miles of the 
Ohio^ River was made early in iho yejir from a 
mosaic of photographs of the radar scoi^c images. 
The Mirar camera developed by the Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corporation for use with 
all makes of ship-bome radar equipment was said 
to record radar scope images aiUomuticalb'. Tlie 
fflm magazine held 100 feet of 35-mm film (Popu- 
hr Phot. 23: 126, July, 1948). Various equipment 
tor photography of the electronic imago as used 
jjy me U.S. Navy during the war was described 
by Clasby and Koch (/. Soc. Mok Piot. Eng. 50: 
189, March, 1948). 

An event of paramount importance in tlic sc*icn- 
world, the dedication of the great 200-inch- 
toineter reflecting telescope on Mt. Palomar in 
Cahforma, took place on May 3, approximately 20 
years after active work began on the project. The 
mstaument was given final tests during the latter 
halt of the year and it was exijectod to be used 
to^lanned photopiphic work Jute in the year. 

Direct observation through the telescope, while 
possible, will be uncommon. Photographic rex'Ords 
^e permanent, the photographic emulsion with 
long exposure can integrate tlie light and record 
images that c^not be seen directly. Such records 
can be studied and measured by many scientists. 


A spectroscope will frofim'nlly ho tillachcd to the 
tokiscopo to nioasiirt' \'arious ('haraclcristics of the 
stars. (West high oiisv Eng. 8: 99, July, 1948), A 
color motion The St(tnj of Palomar was 

finished during llie yt'ar a, ml was luring dislrihiited 
llirongli the Calilbriiia Inslilule of T<v]moloffv 
(Aiurr. (Hiicmaf. 29; 812, S<'pl<‘mhri*, 1948). 

'rbe first siu'Ci'ssl'ul pliolographs showing 
sludge^ in blood f<'lls were made by W. 
ing a camera he built ol 100- inch focal length 
wliicli fitted over llic* mieioscopt* ob|<'ctiv(i. A strob- 
oscopic lamp was used to main; 48 exposures over 
a period of 21 hours of I he bltuxl stri'ain of a dvimr 
frog (Life 24: 49, May 31, 1948). ^ ^ 

New frontiers of knovvledg<* w<t(,' e.xplored with 
llio aid of sp<‘(Mal piioiog, rapine plales during the 
year. Fmnisioiis of high .silver halide ('ont<»nt and 
low liaekgronnd fog w<‘re used to r<*eord the tracks 
of eharg<‘d j)arllelcs winch move at high velocity 
through si)ac<‘. 

In I'luglaiitl in 1947, two tyja'S <»f mesons, one; 
from eosmie rays and llu* <»tht‘r from (In* decay of 
tlw first type, were r<‘i‘oriletl I»y Powt'll and his 
collcagiuis {Natans KHii -158, 48(i, 1917). Tins 
year at the Itadialion l.aboratory of tlie Uuiv(‘rsity 
of ('lalifnrnia. (iardiua’ and J.aHes ere;iled mesons 
ariitiendb by hombarding various sniislances with 
helium mieh'i in llu* great eyeloliou {Scivne.r. 107: 
270, Mar. 12, 194tS). A y<*ar ago it was douhtfiil 
that <‘leelrons <‘nuld be* rej>ist<Te<l at all bv the pho- 
lograiiliic emulsion. 'I’his yi*:n' witli mueh improved 
nlalc.s, elivlrnu Iraeks were ideulili<*d immislakahly 
both at (Ik; Koilak H(‘.si*areh Laboratory in Harrow, 
England, and at Jhu*Iu‘sler, N.Y, I'Vom |h<* length 
and enrvalnie of lli<‘ track and th<* g:raiu spacing, 
data W(‘r(; obtained of tin* elect roll's speed and 
other properli<‘s (PhyNiral /ten. 74: 511, Sept, 1, 
1948), In Dec‘cml)<*r, plates Iiavin.c, nllrascnsitivo 
eharaeleiistics w(*re amioniu*<*d bv Kodak H(*scar(;h 
Laboratories whidi may prose of gn*at value in 
future nuclear rcst^aveh, 

The pliysical ])i'iiieiples and t(‘elmi<ines of auto- 
radiographs w(*re discussed by (i. A, Boyd (J. Biol. 
Phot. Asm. 16: 65, l)<*e(*inber, 19*17), In this n<?w 
field of uiedieal pliolography gross anatoinieal or 
bistological seetions, iVom animals which have 
been fed or iiijec'ted with sulislanees having radio- 
active elenunils, are plaei'd in eontael with a spe- 
eial pholograpliic plate. 'I’lie einitti'd radiation 
produces a h(^•l^y c‘.vposure in loeali/ed ari'as. l*lio- 
toniierogruphs of (he stained tissue ihiMi reveal ex- 
actly the location of the railioaelive substance. The 
study of cancer and other diseases, it is hoped, will 
bo facililated with autoradiographic leehniqiK*. For 
imicli of the work with miero.seelions it was ex- 
p(;cled that phase, eonlrasl mien»s(t>py would be 
used. J. Maglio/zi (lefiiu‘(l iliis snb|eei as a .sp<’eial 
ruethod of eoiitroile<l illnminatioii, ideally suited 
for the obs(frvation of thin hi'',li!\ (nm.spareiil ob- 
jects, whose slrnetnral details vaiy sligjilly in 
Uiiekness and refractiv<; iiid(‘.x ( lularational Foous 
19: 6, February, 1948), 

Physical Measurement and Standardixation. It WUS 
pointed out by F. E. Washer of tin* National Ihi- 
roau of Standards that thi* prc.scnl syst(*m of mark- 
ing lens diapliragni stops in terms of the goo- 
iiictrio f nmnbor is subject to s<*rious defieieneies. 
Decisions regarding tlu; proper eximsur<* to use at 
seUiclcd stop openings may lx; in error by ‘ 10 per- 
cent or more, doijcnding on whctlu‘r the lens sur- 
hices are coated or not; the (*rror lx‘ing greater 
with coated lenses. A method was di’SiTilx'd by 
Washer wherc'by a lens can he. calibrated by a 
ligjit motor in tonus of an ideal Ions l)y passing 
ligJit of known spectral quality (noon sunlight) 
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dirough the lens and measuring the transmitted 
light at the image plane (/. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 
51: 242, September, 1948). This method known as 
the T system was recommended by a subcommittee 
of the American Standards Association as a belter 
system than the present f system. (Pop. Phot. 23: 
87, October, 1948). 

Fourteen additional American standards on mo- 
tion pictures were accepted by the American 
Standards Association on recommendation of its 
Sectional Committee on Motion Pictures Z22. The 
completion of this work brought to 49 the number 
of new and revised standards in this field (/. Soc. 
Mot. Piet. Eng. 51: 534, November, 1948). A short 
article by 1. C. Gardner pointed out how standards 
on photographic lcns(5S would aid in their purchase 
anef use (Ind. Standardization 19: 43, May-Tune, 
1948). 

In tlicir fourth paper on the subject of photo- 
graphic granularity and graiuinoss, L. A. Jones 
and G. C. Higgins reported on further work on the 
manner in which llic visual syslcmi functions in tlie 

S crception of various lest obji^cls. It is believed 
lat the knowledges gained from these studies will 
lead to a heller theory of ihe visiuJ proc(\ss, which 
in turn will aid in finding a mcaliod of measuring 
granularity that will yield valnc‘S in agreement 
with graininoss uu'asnremcnts (J. Opt. Soc. Amcr. 
38: 398, April, 1948). 

In a paiier ou absolute sensitivity measureineuls 
on single-grain-lay(‘r iiholograpliio plates for dif- 
ferent wavelengths, J. II. Webb said that about 
40 light <inanta must slriko a single grain of silv'or 
bromide to make it developable. Of the 40 (gianla, 
probably not more than 10 are aelually used in the 
formation of tlu* silv(‘r sp<'ek l)c4bre the grain can 
bo dovolop<‘d (ibid. 38: 312, April, 1948). 

Photographic Matorials and Apparatus. Of para- 
mount significance to the luotiou-picluro industry 
was the anuounecanent by Mastman Kodak (kun- 
pany of an iiui)rov(»d safely luoliou pielurc support, 
the restiU of much roscar<jh c.vtcmding over a pe- 
riod of nearly 30 years. Tlui ncfw support was said 
by C. l\. Fordyc(! to be: a highly aecaylated ct4luloso 
acetate liaviug improved physk'al projicrlies and 
better aging diaracterislics than commercial safely 
film in previous use (/. Soc. Mot. Viet. Kng. 51: 
331, October, 1948). It was reported that enough of 
the new safely stock was available near the end of 
th(! year to rnako every fourth picture on it in 1949. 
Only two fcattire iiiclures were known to have 
been printed on the now stock during 1948. It 
was predicated that a eomidcjlc^ changcjovc*! to .safely 
film from nitrate film would bo possible by 1952 
(Motion Piet. Herald 173: 27, Nov. 27, 1948). 

The number of new scusitizcicl i^roducls for am- 
ateur and j)rof(\ssional use that were introduced 
were small and includcjd the following materials: 
Ansco Strip Paper and Velox Unicontrast Paper, 
both in 1 ,()()()-foot rolls for strip printing on con- 
tinuous machines; Cykora Riper (Ansco); Rcim- 
branclt Chlorobromidc Contact and Projection 
Paper (Remiuglou-Hand); Separation Negative 
Plates, Typo 1 (Kodak); Jliglilight Masking Film 
(Kodak); Super-X and Su])c*r-XX Blue Base Re- 
versal Films (Kodak). Pliotographic plates on 
very thin (0.040-incli) glass wore supplied by 
Eastman Kodak Company for the 48-inch Schmidt- 
type telescope on Ml. Palomar; the glass could be 
bent into a section of a sphere. 

Although the principle of printing photographs 
on textiles has boon known for some lime; until 
recently no practical method had boon adapted to 
continuous operation. Late in 1947, two processes 
wore annoimoed that appeared to have commercial 


possibilities. These were known as the Leize proc- 
ess (Foto-Fab, Inc.) and the Photone process 
(Ross-Smith Coip.) and with them it was esti- 
mated tliat about six million yards of textiles 
would be printed during 1948. , 

At least 125 still-camera models built by some 
50 different companies could be purchased on the 
American inar'.coL {.rortvne 37: 138, Mardi, 1948). 
Several new models of cameras were added to 
the list including tliree models by Ansco called the 
Flash Clipper, the Speeder, and the Titan; the 
Busch 4 by 5 Pressman; four new Kodak cameras 
called the Tourist; the Kodak Duaflex; the Perfex, 
Series 100 Camera; the Kalart camera; and the 
Bell & Howell Foton camera. Safety devices were 
said to loreveiit blank exposures or a premature 
flash when using the Kalart camera. With the Fo- 
lon camera, a spring drive was claimed to make 
possible 12 double-frame exposures within a sec- 
ond on 35-mm film. The focal-plane shutter was 
of novc‘1 design and consisted of four metal leaves, 
two behind the lens and two at the Elm plane. The 
Cooke lens was calibrated in T stops, the first 
camera Ions to be marked with this system (PSA 
Journal 14: 551, October, 1948; also Fortune 38: 
92, July, 1948). In November at the PSA meeting 
in Cincinnati, a commercial model of the Land 
One-step camera was demonstrated; a finished 
print was produced in about one minute after mak- 
ing the exposure. 

The Beattie Porlronic Camera was stated to per- 
mit 326 pictures (2)^ by 3‘^ inch, in size) to be 
made on each 100-foot roll of 70-mm film. The 
e.\posnrc was made with electronic synchrofiash, an 
idenlilicatiou number was printed and the film ad- 
vanced — all from a single pressing of a button. 

In the 16-mm field, the Cine Kodak Special, 
Model U had a lens turret added and oilier im- 
provoinents. The Revere 16-min Sound Projector 
was announced in April and their Model 48 Pro- 
jector for 10-inni film in October. Two new 8-mm 
projectors were marketed by the Dejur Amsco Cor- 
poration. Considcjruhle interest was aroused in a 
coiiijili'le new series of seven Cine Ektar Lenses; 
the fastest lens being the 25-mm, f/1.4 (PSA Jour- 
nal 14: 425, August, 1948). 

Buusch and Lomb Optical Company described 
a now scries of 16-mm projection lenses at the 
S.M.P.E. meeting in Oclobcr, VVollcnsak an- 
nounced a new fast lens called the Cine Raptar of 
f/1.5 aperture. An extremely wide angle lens for 
aerial mapping, known as the Pleon lens, was de- 
veloped in Germany during the war. Designed to 
utilize large amounts of distortion for a wider field 
of view, tlie focal lengtli is only 2% inches but the 
outer lenses are about one foot in diameter with a 
view field of 130 degrees (Amer. Cinemat. 29: 
154, May, 1948). 

Items of miscellaneous equipment were numer- 
ous and included the following: Argus PA-200 
Projector for 35-mm slides; the Spectra, a direct- 
reading color temperature meter; Kodaslide Table 
Viewer for examining 2 by 2-inch slides which by 
a simple movement of a metal plunger arc pro- 
jected on a 7^^ by 71^-inch daylight screen; and 
Kodak Color Densitometer. The use of an auxiliary 
device called the Invercone converted die Weston 
Master II reflection type liglitmctor into an inci- 
dent lightmeter. The Kodak Studio Speedlamp per- 
mitted the use of lens apertures as small as r/16 
and included a power unit witli sufficient power for 
tliree floshtubes for balanced portrait lighting. A 
very compact enlarging unit was known as the 
Federal Store-Away Enlarger. The SEI Exposure 
Photometer (Ilford* Ltd., London) was claimed 
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to permit accurate light measurements ranging 
from 0.01 to lOjOOO foot lamberts. 

In line with the trend for continuous prc^essing 
apparatus for photofinishing of prints, two concerns 
introduced equipment for this work. The Kodak 
Continuous Paper Processor machine handled long 
rolls {1,000 feet) of paper, used automatic solu- 
tion feed and replenishment, and had a stated 
capacity of 2,400 oversize prints per hour. The 
Fotopak machine was said to have about the same 
capacity and to be adaptable for use with modified 
commercial printers and dryers. New roll-printing 
heads for use with such equipment were an- 
nounced for two models of Kodak semiautomatic 
printers. 

The Photographic Process. Chemicals in packages, 
bottles, and packets continued to be popular with 
amateur and professional users of photographic 
materials. A small heat-sealed metal foil envelope 
was used by one firm for dispensing de\'elopcrs, 
stop baths, fixers, and a few other diemicals for 
amateur use. Ansco Ardol and Vividol package de- 
velopers replaced respectively their 103 and 105 
Prepared Developers. 

Positive transparencies could be made directly 
on film exposed in the camera or duplicates printed 
from negatives or positi\’es by a onc-batli reversal 
process described by H. A. Miller. A de\'clop(‘r 
containing hypo in addition to the usual c<impo- 
nents is used, and tlie image is given a light-fog- 
ging treatment (PSA Journal 14: 103, F<‘bruary, 
1948). Details for reversal processing of Gevaert 
films were published by H. Verkindem (Biit. Kine- 
imt 13: 37, August, 1948). Processing dirc^ctions 
for use with Kodak Blue Base Reversal Films wtTo 
made available. 

A method of gold and mercury latcnsificatiou 
and hypersensitization of images for direct and 
physical development was described by T. H. 
James, W. Vanselow, and R. F. Quirk. With la- 
t^ification emulsion speeds were obtained on 
imysical development that were about equal to 
mose found with direct development ( PSA Journal 
14: 349, June, 1948). Anotlier paper by W, Vanse- 
low, R. F. Quirk, and J. A. Leermakers gave fur- 
ther information on this subject and described 
latensification studies with sodium perborate {Ibid. 
14: 675, November, 1948). * 

sources, prevention, and removal of scums, 
sludges, and stains were discussed by J. I. Grab- 
tree and R. W. Henn who included several useful 
i article for handy reference (Ibid. 
14: 201, April, 1948). 

Bibliography. A biweekly newspaper called Photo 
Industry was started in New York in March. A 
hst of the more significant books published is as 
Mows: Fwn Camera, J. Deschin (Mc- 

Graw-Hill, N.Y.); Making Your Pictures Interest^ 
o#? (Zffi-Davis Publishing Co., 

On^ra); C<^a and Lens, A. Adams (Basic 
Photo Senes No. 1, Morgan & Lester, N.Y.: also 
The A. Adams (No. 2); Camera AH as 

a Mc^ o/ Se[/-Expression., M. Thorek (Lippineott 
uo., I'miadeplM): Le technique photographique, 

k ?• “ith ed.); Magic 

^vidows: The Story ^ the Origin of Motion Pic- 

.c ( ^rgetown University 
n ^ Movies, L. Wood 

(Bwke Pubhslmg Co., London); Color Photog- 

^ Henny (McGraw-Hifi, 

HA Practice, 

D. A. Spencer (Pitman & Sons, London. Srd ed.)- 
^ ^ntroauction. to Color, R. M. Evans (Wilev & 
^n^N^. ) ■ How To Take Industrial Photographs, 
M. H. Zielke and F. G. Beezley (McGraw-Hill| 


N.Y.); Pholography in Tmw F.nforccmml (East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y.); Aerial 
Photographs in Fnrcslrtj, S. 11. Simrr (Ronald 
Press, N.Y.); Fundamentals of Vhotorrtiphlr The- 
cmj, T. H. James and G. C:. Higgins (Wilev & Sons 
N.Y.); Australian Phoiographij, Kclit(‘d by O L 
Zeigler (Sydney, Australia); Sound and the Donu^ 
menlartj Film, K. Caiiu'ron (I’ihnun, fsoudon) 
— Oui';nn I^:. 

PHYSICS. Cosmic Radiation. Most important among 
the advance's in physics in the year lO tS w<‘r(' those 
in iho field of cosmic ray resc'anh. 

The elusive al^)mk^ parliele, calk'd both m<'so)i 
and mesotron, has ]i(*(*n erealed arlifk-iallv for the 
first time in the larg('st of (he Uni\'t‘rsity of Cali- 
fornia cyclotrons bv homhardm<*nt with alpha 
particles, aeeek'rated to t'lU'rgit's of 400 million 
electron-\'olts, an ev('nl llnil i)romis<'s h<‘l(('r nmk'r- 
standhig of the atomic nuck'ns, and of ihc* forces 
that hold it togt'tlicr. There are Iheorelk'.al grounds 
for hoping thal the meson can blast ('lU'rgy onl of 
heavy elements ('V(‘n mop' <‘neeli\'('lv than ilu* n<*n- 
Iron. The fnlnvc' may bring a m<*son atomic bomb, 
now that the s(‘i(*ntist.s (*an er<‘al<j nn'sons under 
control. 

Actually there are probably' mor<' llum four va- 
rieties of parlk'les, all calk'd mc.sons. The- most 
nsital one found in eosinit* rav I)nrsls is about 2()() 
tinies the weight of the (‘l('t‘tVo!\. All of llu* kiiuls 
of mesons an* int(‘nn(‘dial<‘ l)(‘t\v(‘(*n tin* <‘l(‘<‘iron, 
lightest subatomic partk'k*, and the proton, heart 
of the hydrogt'n atom. The proton and the* lU'nlron 
arc caeli about 2,0()() tinu's the w(‘ight of llu' (*k‘(‘- 
tron. 

Now^^lhat mesons ('an lx* made in llu* Berkek'y 
giant atom smaslic'r” miK'h mon* slioukl be 
leamtxl about tbt'in. Although me.so»is li\<' only a 
Heeting fraction of a .sc'cond, llu'y can lx* sluclk'd 
and used as (‘Xp<*rim(*nlal tools omx* llx'y an* ('re- 
ated at will. Tla'orelieal physic'ists siispec't that 
nitwons arc^ a sort of go-betwec'u in allowukg nen- 
ton and proton to turn into one auotlier. They 
have evidonee for this strange' perforinanct' but do 
not yet undcTStaiid what liappe'os. The <4o.si'st pk*- 
turiziition would Ix^ tlx* nx'.son being in.s.si'tl back 
and forth like a ball Ix'tween two !)a.skeil)all play- 
ers. 

Evidence that iIuto aia* heavy nnek'i in eosnn’c 
radiation was gathered in the (ifika* of Nai-al l\o- 
search project called ^‘Skyliook'* (inring wln(^li bal- 
loons canning recorders have l>t‘(*n sc'nt above the 
root of the alinospliere. 

Atomic debris or ^‘cinders of (^rc'ation" an* h('ing 
rained upon the earth in much the. same* way that 
remnants of past plaru'ts fall on tlu> ('arth as 
shoobng stars. Tracks of heavy parliek'S were eaii- 
tured when physicists of the Univ('rsity of Min- 
nesota and the University of Roclu'Ster s<'nt cloud 
cnambers and special photographic' plal(*s aloft 
111 tree balloons. In the Unii'ersilv of Mimu\sola 
group arc Drs. F. Opponheinx'r, K. V. Nt'y, E. J, 

£ » Phyllis Frc'ier, whik* th<^ (biii’ersily 

of Rochester group includes Drs. IT. L. Rra<lt and 
B. Peters. 

earth s atmosphere for die cosmic 
rays that bombard ii.s from oul<*r space was (lis- 
covered by .scientists who jmt ilu'ir inslnmumls 
Nazi V-2 rocket that was fired up 
to 100 miles oyer tlie White Sands, N.M., Prov- 
n °t°a discio\'(*ry was announced 

vLt/* I of Johns Hopkins Uni- 

Laboratory and Dr. II. E. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Some 34 miles iibove the earth's surface, tlie 
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intensity of the cosmic ray bombardment begins 
to become constant. This is the beginning of the 
'‘cosmic ray plateau.” From this high-altitude re- 
gion out into space the cosmic radiation is believed 
to remain virtually constant. A Geiger counter 
was placed in the rocket fired at White Sands, 
July 29, 1048. As the rocket shot up to an altitude 
of 100 miles, the scientists received a record of the 
cosmic ray count by means of a radio telemeter- 
ing system. The rocket’s flight gave tlicm counts 
of cosmic rays at the highest altitudes at which the 
mysterious rays have been studied. 

The intensity of cosmic rays in the space out 
from the earth is two to three? times greater than 
scientists had caleulaled on the basis of lower alti- 
tude observations. Below 55 kilometers, or approxi- 
matcily 34 mil(‘S, the cosmic rays varied from one or 
two counts a sec'ond at sea level to a peak of 49 
counts per second in the ncMghhorhood of 12 miles 
above tlie earth. But for the highest 06 miles of the 
flight, the cosmic ray count was steadily a little 
more than 22 counts ]X'.r second. 

Atom smashers. Jleseareh in nuclear physics will 
receive malc'rial aid from tnancMidous new atom 
smashers which will proviclt* physicists with ener- 
gies up to at least seven thousand million eloctron- 
volls, plans for which were forinulal(‘d during the 
year. 

Two iK‘w gigantic ac'eel<?ralors, or (‘Ic'clronuclear 
machines, l)otli of which promise to operate at 
thousands of niillions of electron-volts in the en- 
ergy range of the (‘osmic rays, w<‘rc plamu'd to be 
built in the nc'xt fc‘w y<‘ars with $11 million of 
Atomic Ihu'rgy ('ommission funds. The largest, a 
nO-foot dianK'ter ( 7 <h)tron, will be at the Uni- 
versity of Galifornia’s Kadiation Laboraloiy at 
Bcrk(‘ley. 'I’lu' otlu?r, a 60-foot diaim^ter synchro- 
tron, will bo I)uilt at llu‘ Brookhaven I^ational 
bahoralory, Upton, fiOng Island, N.Y. 

KiUOUgh energy to ex<’<»cil tin? most pow(*rful 
co.smie rays from lh<' d<'p(hs of the tiniv<‘rsc, six to 
.sevcti thou.sand million (*lt?clron- volts, will 1m* pro- 
duced by the* $9 million Berkeley cyclotrem, to be 
compleled in four to fh'e* years. This will multiply 
about 15 time's th(! power of the large?st cyclotron 
now ojM'raling, the 184-ineh atom snuusher also at 
B(?rkeley, in which me.sons were produced artifi- 
cially. The new machiiH? will be 110 feet in di- 
ameter with a circular housing around the rim. 
Atomic particles will speed around it imd(ir the in- 
Ihicnce of 10,000 tons of magnet. Protons, the 
hearts of hydrogen atoms, will be fed into tlic 
maehiiK*. Mere men operating it will bo dwarfed 
by thci ai^paratus, 

W. M. Brob(‘ck, who did the cugincoring dasign 
of the present world’s larg(ist cyclotron, determined 
that it would be fc?asible to build and operate a 
great proton accel(?rator at the ten thousand-mil- 
lion eloetron-volt l(?vc?l. Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, 
whose mv<‘nlion and operation of the cyclotron 
won him the Noh(*l lVi/.o, will direct it. The mag- 
net will be divided into fonr segments, the foxir 
gai)s im)viding aece.ss to tlic accelerating chamber 
for such eciiiiimient as vaemnn pumps and the 
high frocpioncy ecpiipment which accelerates the 
protons. As protons pass the accelerating electrode 
oint on each trip around the magnet, they will 
e struck by a liigh fr<?<jueney charge of cither 
2,500 or 5,000 volts. With 5,000 volts on the accel- 
erating <?lcctrode, each i^arlielc would make more 
than one million trips around the chamber before 
reaching six thousand million electron-volts. Oper- 
ation of the great atom smasher will be pulsed; 
that is, it will operate for about two seconds at a 
time, then will be turned off for a few minutes. 


Two to three thousand million electron-volts will 
be the energy of the protons to be accelerated in 
the 60-foot diameter machine to be built at Brook- 
haven National Laboratory in about three years 
at a cost of $3 million. In me operation of the ma- 
chine, the protons will travel repeatedly around 
a fixed orbit consisting of four quadrants of a circle 
30 feet in radius, alternating with four straight lines 
about 10 feet in length. The path tlie protons will 
follow will have the appearance of a circle flat- 
tened at four equally spaced points around its 
circumference. The total distance travelled in one 
revolution will be about 230 feet and a proton 
reaching its peak energy will make about 3.5 mil- 
lion revolutions, a distance of about 150,000 miles. 
It will travel diis distance in less than a second. De- 
sign of the Brookhaven machine was by a group 
beaded by Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, on leave of 
absence from Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

The world’s most powerful linear accelerator, a 
higli voltage apparatus diat works on a principle 
different from the cyolotr(''n<!, wa.s authorized for 
Stanford University, to lx* fmauci'd by the Office 
of Naval Research. Instead of speeding heavy 
atomic particles in a mcrry-go-round whirl as in 
the cyclotron, the linear accelerator shoots elec- 
trons in a straight lino, sending them down a tube 
on the crest of radio microwaves, such as used in 
radar. 

Dr. William W. Hansen, director of the Stanford 
Microwave Laboratory, will direct die building of 
the 160-foot accelerator. A 12-foot pilot model of 
the necclcirator has already produced electrons of 
6 million volts. Exiicriments upon the fundamental 
nature of matter and creation of axtificial cosmic 
rays arc possibilities through use of the lhou.sand- 
milliou (ueclron-volt energies to be reached by the 
new acc(*l(Talor. Dr. Hansen believes that it may 
be possible to create protons and neutrons, the 
eomiMniei'ls of the atomic nucleus, through the 
use of such high energies. 

Neutron Beam Diffraction. Now knowledge about 
llio structure of crystals was made possible with 
llic disco v(*ry that the neutron, the particle tiiat 
triggers the atomic bomb, can be used to study 
crystals with results surpassing those of either elec- 
tron or X-ray dilFracb'on. 

For the first lime scientists have actually been 
able to sec how hydrogen atoms tie up to the oxy- 
gen atoms in ,a piece of ice. Drs. E. O. Wollan, 
C. G. Shull and W. L. Davidson of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in Oak Ridge, Tenn., have 
found tliat hydrogen atoms are not stay-at-homes, 
fixed in one position, as proposed by some scien- 
tists. Instead, the hydrogen atoms are restlessly 
jumping from one position to another in the crystal 
structure of icc. Since hydrogen is present in all of 
our foods, fuel, clotliing, and many other mate- 
rials, such studies are of great potential impor- 
tance. 

The Oak Ridge scientists photographed the pat- 
tern produced by a stream of neutrons when 
scattered by passing through an ice-crystal. The 
pattern is like a shadow picture of the atomic 
structure of tlie crystal. A wide variety of other 
substances in addition to ice have been studied by 
tlie neutron beam technique. Production of dif- 
fraction patterns with neutrons is much more dif- 
ficult than getting the patterns witli electrons and 
X-rays. 

Research Instruments. The development of impor- 
tant new instruments for physics research opened 
the door to whole new areas of scientific discovery. 

Golor “staining” with light waves without killing 
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Ae living cells is a new microscopic technique that 
is expected to reveal much about important life 
recesses. This new kind of microscope, a further 
evelopment of the phase microscope, will permit 
man to observe cells as the}' grow, multiply and 
can7 on their important life functions. It let 
scientists see in color, for the first time, both nor- 
mal and cancerous growth, and may help them dis- 
cover what the abnormal growth is. 

But this latest development in microscopy is 
still very much in the experimental stage. Many 
refinements may be expected before instruments 
of this tj'pe are made available to scientists for 
important research. The instrument, reported to 
the National Academy of Sciences meeting, was 
de\‘eloped by Dr. F. Zemike, a Dutch physicist 
who visualized and made the first phase micro- 
scope. Dr. Zemike, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, the Netherlands, was wsiting 
professor in physics at ihe Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sit>- 1948. 

The ordinary phase microscope uses two trans- 
parent rings to reveal, in black and white, details 
heretofore unknowm concerning delicate cell struc- 
ture. Two optical companies are now making in- 
struments of this tjpe available commercially in 
America. The phase ring separates a small portion 
of light and distributes it over die whole field. It 
\yorks because it takes advantage of the fact that 
light travels in waves. This separated light, spread 
over tile whole image, promises an evenly illumi- 
nated back^ound. The image appears bright 
where the phase of the direct fight is the same as 
that of the background light so tliat it is reinforced. 
It shows dark when the phases of the two light 
parts are different so that by interference tliey de- 
stroy each other. In the new color phase micro- 
scope, the ring works in an opposite way in the 
red than in the green end of the spectrum, giving 
some details more red light, others more green, de- 
pending on tlieir thickness. 

Invisible infra-red light, or heat waves, were de- 
tected by sound too high-pitched for me ear to 
he^ through use of the acoustical interferometer. 
It has practical as well as laboratory applications, 
such as the detection of iniisible light signals, and 
perhaps to detect the short radio waves in radar. 

The acoustical interferometer consists of two 
quartz crystals, such as those used in radio, with a 
gas confined between them. A transmitter sets one 
costal into vibration, and a receiver detects the 
ultra-sonic vibrations carried by the gas to the 
oAer crystal. When infra-red rays strike the gas 
mey affect the passage of the sound through me 
gas. The new instrument, developed by Prof. W. 
L Fty and his associates, can be used with carbon 
diorido wrtor vapor, or some other gas. 

If iii:'ru-j-'(l radiation passes throu^ 

me gas, it has an effect on the sound vibrations in 
it, and the gas molecules are changed so that they 
^sorb less of the sound waves passing between 
the two crystals, and this may be instantiy de- 
tected. 

The microwave spectroscope uses waves of the 
SMe length as radar to detect even tiny amounts 
of chemical elements, making it possible to trace 
chemical elements in some parts of the body with- 
out the use of hazardous radioactive isotopes. Sta- 
ble^ isotemes of elements, which differ only in atomic 
weight from the usual form of the element, can be 
red to humans, animals or plants. The element 
may end un in the skin, hair or nails of an animal 
being tested, or in any part of a plant. It must be 
in some part that can be cut off since the spectro- 
scope can only be used on a small specimen that 


is destroyed in the process. Gas or vapor, produced 
chemically from the specimen, is placed in the 
spectroscope where it will intercept microwaves 
and cancel out tliose frequencies corresponding to 
the isotopes of elements it contains. Development 
of the microwave spectroscope is the result of work 
done at the Research Laboratory of Electronics of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

During microwave research for the war, scien- 
tists working on radar discovered that certain 
wavelengtlis used in radar were absorbed by gases 
in the atmosphere. At the Radiation Laboratory at 
M.I.T. and at Columbia University, projects were 
started to find out what gases interfered witli what 
wavelengths. It was found that water vapor and 
oxygen absorbed microwaves in such a way that 
tihey defined the limits of usable radar waves. 
After the war these discoveries led to work in the 
detection of gases by microwave spectroscopy and 
from there to the use of these waves in exploring 
matter. 

Movements of as little as a hundred-thousandth 
of an inch can be detected with the ‘‘transducer,” 
developed at the National Bureau of Standards. 
This device, which consists of a coiled spring 
whose turns separate one by one when the ends of 
the spring are pulled apart, is being studied by W. 
A. Wilcffiack and his associates. 

When the spring is closed, it has the same re- 
sistance as a solid tube of metal. But when it is 
completely open, it has the resistance of the total 
length of the coiled wire. Since the change in re- 
sistance when the spring is stretched may be hun- 
dreds of times neater than the change in length 
of the spring, me transducer is a very sensith'e 
way of measuring small displacements. An elec- 
trical instrument which measures resistance precise- 
ly is simply hooked up to the transducer and the 
change in resistance read. The transducer may be 
very useful both in industry and science in such 
things as strain gages, pressure elements, acceler- 
ometers, electric weighing devices, automatic tem- 
perature controls, direct current-alternating cur- 
rent inverters, and voltage regulators. 

A new instrument for science and industry has 
given wavelength measurements in a previously 
unknown range of tlie invisible infra-red spectrum. 
Measurements of infra-red wa\’elengths up to 39 
microns — a micron is .0000oS37 incli — were made 
at the National Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Earle K. Plyler reported. A prism made 
of thallium bromide and thallium iodide was used 
for the study. The thallium bromide-iodide prism 
has extendea the wavelengths in the infra-red re- 
gion from approximately 25 microns for potassium 
bromide prisms and about 15 microns for sodium 
chloride (common salt) prisms. 

The new prism gives scientists a new tool for 
studying materials in a range of die infra-red spec- 
trum which they have not been able to explore be- 
fore. It is not now available commercially, but it 
may find important industrial applications in tlie 
future for analyzing materials. 

Photographic Techniques. A new and special kind 
of photographic plate was used to take pictures of 
mesons, smdl cosmic ray particles. 

A new Ilford photo emulsion was developed to 
photograph the trail of these elusive particles in 
the laboratory of Dr. C. F. Powell, Bristol, Eng- 
land. This emulsion contains eight times as much 
silver bromide as older emulsions in order to mag- 
nify the path of a particle on the photographic 
plate. It mso is loaded with boron, which prevents 
the tracks left by tlie particle from fading and 
makes the emulsion less sensitive to light. 
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Since prewar days it has been possible to take 

g ictures of protons, deuterons, alpha i^articles and 
ssion fraginonls on pliolograiphic emulsions, but 
until recently it has been very diiTicnll to distin- 
guish b(itwocn llie tracks left by the dill’erent par- 
ticles. In addition, \'ery light particles could not 
be traced because lliey did not have enough energy 
to leave much of a trail in the emulsion. Since cos- 
mic rays are believed by scienlisls to come from 
outside the atmosphere of the earth, pc'rhaps from 
the stars, plat<\s to eatcli tlie traces of tliesc rays in 
the fonn of mesons are exi)os(Kl on the tops of 
mountains. Only when the meson actually ends up 
in th(‘ (mmlsion can one he stire that the trail in 
the emnlsion is duo t(^ a meson and not any other 
particle. The jdaU's afic'r exposure are examined 
under strong microst'opes by the sei('ulists. By 
studying the idalt^s they are abh' t(^ ch'lernnne the 
mass of th<^ mt\son, t‘vi(lenc('S of nucl(‘ar degenera- 
tion and otlu‘r facts whic'h increase our knowledge 
of llie Inihcrlo known cosmic rays. 

Estimation of the amount of atomic energy ole- 
meiils, uranium and Ihoiium, in rocks was done by 
photography. Dr. J. ih J. i*«»ol«‘ and J. W. Hrcm- 
nor of Irinily (Jollcgc plac<‘d special imcleuv re- 
search pholographic plates in <‘oula<‘l willi Hat sur- 
face's of rocks cni with a diamoiul saw and left 
them llu'rt' for ou<‘. to lhrc<' wieks. Slars willt two 
to five rays app(‘ar in llu^ photographs, caused by 
the alpha parlit'Ics or (lu* hearts (tf lu'liiim atoms 
lliivl are given oil from tin* radioacliv<* (‘lenu'nls. 

Distribution of radioacliv<* clcuumls in rocks is 
sliown to he \<‘ry sporadic, csptH'ially in coarsc- 
graiiK'd rot'ks lik(' granites. Tlu‘ photographic meth- 
od was orie.inally suggested two years ago hy Mme.. 
Irene. (Iuri«' Joliet, Nohelisl hc'rself and daughter 
of tiu* Ckiri(‘S who diseov<»r<‘d radiuni. 

I'ileelnms, knowit as particles of (‘l(*etrieUy, are 
the eommoiu'Sl of the fuiulatiumlal l)ils of matter, 
and scientists work with tlu'in daily. Y(‘l only now 
liave. eK’clron tracks heem deliuilely ph(»l(n«:rsi]died. 
Eastman Kodak sc'ienlisls haxe amuuuieed lliat 
tracks about two thousandths of an inch long — 
less t'luin the thickness of this piee(‘ of paper- have 
be<*n captured in a sp(*eial phoiograpliie emulsion. 

New Particle. A new siibnu('h*ar particle, this one 
bearing a niagiu'lie charge iii.stcwl of lh<* more fa- 
miliar plus or minus electrical eliarge of th<‘ proton 
or ekictron, was pre<lic‘t<‘d by Dr. P. A. M. Dirac, 
dm British mallu'inalieal physicist. 

The iKw particle has y(‘l to b(^ observed in the 
laboratory, since its genu'ration by an artificial 
atomic collision would require cncrgicjs greater 
than provided hy any pr<‘S<ait atom smashc'rs. 
Neither has it heem obstTved in <‘osmic ray studi(is, 
prol)ably because no oiui was looking for it. Prof. 
Dirac onc<i befon?, in 1031, pr(*(Iictt*d the existence 
of and prop<‘rtics for an unknown particle. Ibat 
particle was the i)osilrou, and it was them actually 
discovered about a yt'ar latc'r in a cloud chamber 
phologniph by Dr. tiarl D. Anderson of the Cali- 
fornia Instituhi of 'I\*<*lmol()gy. 

WJjy add ii new particle to the present long list, 
especially wh<m tluj particle's now known arc so 
incompletely explained? Prof. Dirac raised that 
question, and thtjn answered it by saying that the 
new particles is nccuhid for lhcor<‘tieal reasons. It is 
needed, he said, in order to help c'xplain why all 
electrons carry llie same unit aniount of ncjgalivc 
charge. That electric charge's, sucli as those on the 
electron, ]m)lot» or meson, do occur in even nnilti- 
plcs of tl»c same c'lcctronio unit charge has been 
known cxperiinentally for a long time. Still, there 
has been no ad(*quatc explanation of lliis cven- 
miiltiiilo type of regularity. 


Prof. Dirac now surmises that there is no expla- 
nation for the regularity apart from the existence 
of ina^etic particles on the subatomic level. More- 
over, if there exists even one of these particles in 
the universe, his theory requires all electric charg- 
es to be even multiples of the electronic charge. 

The particle could be created in an artificial col- 
lision having an energy of 500 million electron- 
volts, it is estimated. This puts it out of range of 
even the 184-inch cyclotron at Berkeley, Calif., 
with its 400 million-electron-volt particles, which 
artificially created mesons. Thus, for the moment, 
search for such a magnetic particle will have to be 
inade tlnough cosmic ray studies, until tlie thou- 
sand-million-\'olt generators are completed. 

What will it look like? In a cloud chamber, it 
should give a heavy track of uniform density 
through Us path. This will help distinguish it from 
sudi tracks as those of alpha particles, which get 
denser as the particle slows to a stop. Also, in a 
strong magnetic field, the new magnetic particle 
shoxild bo dellocted toward one of tlie pole-pieces, 
insU'ad of running in circles as electrons and pro- 
tons do. 

Nobel Prize. Winner of the 1948 Nobel Prize for 
pliysies was Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, of Manchester 
Uiiivorsily, England, “for discoveries in the field 
of cosmic radiation.” 

I .ast y(iar Prof. Blackett presented to the Royal 
Socit'.ly of London a mathematical relationship bc- 
twec'u ('Ict'tromaguctism and gra\ itation that arises 
out of iho rotation of such massive bodi('.s as the 
sun, (‘arlh and slars. This formulation was hailed 
‘tis possibly as sigtiificant as the Einstein relation- 
ship b<'tw('on mass and energy which was given 
su<’h powerful reality by the atomic bomb. Like E 
('(puds mc^, thc^ Blaekclt formula has a cryptic ap- 
p(‘ar{uic(‘. In il tluTo ar(*.: P, the strength of the 
magnc'lic lic'ld; beta, a constant near unity; G, the 
gravitational consliuit; c, the wSpecd of light; and 
U, llui angnlar nK)m(*ntum or spin of a revolving 
body. In sonu^ laboratory at the present time an 
(‘xperiiiKuital test of tin’s ri'lationsliip may bo under 
way, sinc’c Prof. Blackett proposed an experimental 
It'st. It would consist of revolving a large sphere 
(piite rapidly and measuring its magnetic field. 

Wlu^tlu'r or not the Blackett formulation proves 
to be the basic connection between magnetism and 
gravitation, the earlier researches recognized by 
the Nobel award made important contributions to 
the iind(*rstanding of the constitution of matter 
and radiation. 

Surface Depth Measurement. A scientific instru- 
ment for the study of surface layers of metal less 
than a cniarter-millionth of an inch thick may aid 
in the (Jc'volopincnt of longer-wearing metals for 
aircraft engines and other products. Known as an 
electron dillraction instrument, the device was 
built by the general engineering and consnlting 
laboratory of tlie General Electric Company. A 
beam of electrons, the negatively charged bits of 
atoms, is shot through the thin sheet of metal. The 
image made by the electrons is captured on a fluo- 
rescent screen or photographic film for study. Sur- 
face conditions such as corrosion and crystal struc- 
ture are revealed by the image from the bt'am. Dr. 
J, G. Hutton predicted that die instrument will be 
important in metallurgical studies for electrical 
equipment and for research on a wide number of 
industrial products. The electron diffmcUon in- 
struments arc now in use in x'arions laboratories. 

To determine the depth of a liquid surface, sci- 
entists at the Stanford Research Institute developed 
an instrument, as yet without a name, which meas- 
ures the minute distortion of polarized light re- 
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fleeted off tliem. Tliis deptli is not a niatter of 
purely scientific interest; it has a practical value 
in the fields of lubrication, oil exploration, and bi- 
ology, in fact wherever tlie reaction of liquid sur- 
faces in contact with other materials is a factor. 
The method of measuring tlie deptli of a liquid 
surface was carried out by Stanford scientists work- 
ing on a Navd Research contract under Dr. A. Paul 
Brady, research director, and the over-all super- 
vision of Dr. J. W. McBain, consultant on research. 
Two others who assisted were Dr. J. C. Henniker 
and Dr. Frank A. Lucy. 

Classical mathematical tlieory assumed liqmd 
surfaces had no depth. General scientific opinion 
for file past several decades thought the depth to 
be a thousand-milliontih of an inch ratlier than 
the one-millionth now claimed. Tliis belief was 
based on the assumption that attraction between 
molecules in the liquid was effective only over 
this very short range. The new research is claimed 
to pro\'e that molecular attraction takes place over 
a wider range than ever proved before. Dr. McBain 
explains the action by comparison with that of the 
ordinaw magnet. It has a short direct attraction 
on a cluster of nails, but can pick up a series of 
them, one hanging to anotlier. Molecules in a liquid 
surface, he beheves, polarize several neighbors and 
these in turn polarize others. This chain-like re- 
layed action extends over what he calls an “impres- 
sive distance.” 

Semi-conductor. A bit of semi-conducting germa- 
nium metal that amplifies or oscillates current with- 
out die complexity of plates and wires in an airless 
bulb and is called a transistor should make possible 
more stable and durable radios, television sets, and 
electronic devdees. Radios may be made smaller 
when the new cylinder, slimmer dian a pencil and 
less than an inch long, comes out of the develop- 
ment laboratories into production. Because tlie 
new device has no filament tiiat must heat up be- 
fore it operates, it goes into action instantly. It wiR 
do some things tliat conventional vacuum tubes 
can not do. This means new electronic devices. 

Invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
transistor s operation is possible because die ability 
of a semi-conductor to carry electrical current can 
be controlled. This is done by changing the elec- 
tronic structure of a small bit of material under die 
iofluence of the incoining current, fed to it through 
a fine “cads whisker” wire. The current coming 
out of the other wire, just about two thousandths 
of an inch away, is boosted in volume a hundred- 
fold. 

Dr. John Bardeen and Dr. Walter H. Brattain 
made ihe key investigations in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories that produced the transikor, whfle the 
program was initiated and directed by Dr. William 
Shockley. 

Since electrical speech waves traveling between 
telephones can be amplified, die transistor will 
probably replace the vacuum repeater tubes now 
used on long distance and other telephone lines. 
A superheterodyne radio set with about a dozen 
transistors instead of conventional tubes has been 
demonstrated and probably is the forerunner of a 
new family of radios. Because it can oscillate as 
well as amplify, die bransistor will be used to pro- 
duce standard frequency tones and for other simi- 
lar ^es. Germanium metal specially treated is the 
semi-conducting material used, but other semi- 
conductors include silicon, some metallic oxides 
and other compounds. Semi-conductors have elec- 
trical properties intermediate between those of the 
metals and insulators. 

Semi-conductors, copper oxide and selenium 


have been used previously to rectify alternating 
to direct current, and silicon has been used as a 
detector, particularly for microwave radio appa- 
ratus. The transistor as now developed has a fre- 
quency limitation of about 10 million cycles per 
second, but it is quite satisfactory in the lcle\ision 
ranges. 

By knocking holes of positive electricity in the 
unusual metal germanium with an atom-smasher, 
Purdue University physicists liave creaU'd a new 
kind of substance that promises to be useful in rec- 
tifying electricity and converting light into oleclri- 
cal effects. Dr. K. Lark-llorovilz rcportc'cl that with 
die Purdue cyclotron new types of ch'clrical “semi- 
conductors” have been produced which promise to 
have varied applications in the fitild of radio, radar, 
and microwave. 

Very pure germanium metal was bombarded 
with deuterons accelerated to 10 million volts. Al- 
though the attack was for only a few seconds, last- 
ing dianges were produced in the inelal, and the 
resistance of die metal was increased ten if old. 
“Holes” which behave like electrons that arc* posi- 
tive electricity, instead of die usual sort of nega- 
tive electricity, are created by the bombardin(*nt 
and this leads to new plienonicnu wliicli allow the 
use of the bombarded material as rc'ctific'rs, photo- 
sensitive devices, and for other iiossilde uses. 

The bombardment dislocates permanently atoms 
from their regular positions in tlic inclal, and when 
diese atoms are dislocated they arc able to lake up 
electrons from die internal structure of the metal 
and produce in this way some holes that for all 
practical purposes behave like posilii'c elc'ctrons. 
Half of a piece of the mcUil can lie* Iiombarclcd and 
made to conduct electricity by moans of tlus posi- 
tive holes and the other half can be loft alone, con- 
ducting in the ordinary manner. This makes a rec- 
tifier that can yield direct current from altcrnaling 
current. The sharp boundary between die posi- 
tively and negatively conducting regions is ex- 
tremely photosensitive and can be used to convert 
light into electricity, particularly in the invisible 
infra-red regions of the spectrum. 

Odier nuclear particles are being tried in a simi- 
lar way for their effects on germanium and otlier 
substances. The hearts of helium atoms, called 
alpha particles, hai^e already been found to pro- 
duce strong effects. Drs. E. Bleuler, R. Davis, and 
D. Tendam were members of die Purdue cyclotron 
group making the experiments. 

Magnetic Clutch. Magnetic oil is the key to a new 
automobile fluid clutch revealed by die National 
Bureau of Standards. Its development is a discov- 
ery of number-one importance. The oil contains 
millions of tiny particles of iron dust or other mag- 
netic material. The car electric system magnetizes 
them as needed. 

This new magnetic fluid clutch is very simple. 
It has three elements only; a driving shaft witii a 
plate at its end, a driven shaft and plate, and the 
iron-saturated oil between. When a magnetic field 
is established between die two parallel plates, die 
magnetic particles form chains which bind the two 
plates together as tighdy as if they were held by 
strong spring clamps. Operation of the clutch is 
described as extremely smootii and widiout “chat- 
ter.” The locking force is practically constant, and 
the bond between die two plates is a function of 
die gradual increase of the magnetic field, which is 
electrically controlled. The relation between the 
amount of magnetization and the bond between the 
plates is independent of speed. There is no point 
at which the clutch suddenly tightens to produce 
a jerk. Slippage is completely eSninated. 
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Tliis magnetic oil may be used in brakes as well 
as in clutcb<‘s, bnt according to its inventor, Jacob 
Rabinow of the Bureau staff, it lias otlu'r applica- 
tions which may Ixj c^vcn more important. These 
are in scrvo-mcchanisins, instrunicnls to translate 
electronic “iiiftirmation” into ai)propriate action 
in purely meclianical (icpupnKjnt. Such devices are 
used for power sleeping of largo trucks, tanks, 
steamships and airplanes. Tlu^y arc also used in 
printing pn'sses, powcT niacbinery, for the control 
of radar anUamas, gun direction control, and in 
high-speed (‘Icetronie eoinpnlers. 

Since the atnounts of (‘leetric power reciuircd 
to control the inagnelic fluid clutch are small, it 
is a simple mailer to iiiU'rlock the electrical cir- 
cuits with lh(‘ sp(i<‘d, llirollle setting, and power 
demands. It lias bc‘<‘n found by experiment that 
tlui nature of tlu» oil nsi^d has relati\'ely little bear- 
ing on ptd'ormance. Ihau'c silicone litpiids may 
be employed with e.xeelhuit results, enabling the 
chileh to operate at both very low and very high 
temperatures. 
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See Chemistry, Nuclear Energy, Photo- 
graphic Progress. — ^Watson Davis 

PITCAIRN ISLAND. A British island colony in the 
Pacific, midway between South America and Aus- 
tralia (25® 3' S. and 130® 8' E.). Area: 2 square 
miles. Population ( 1946 ) : 126. Pitcairn was origi- 
nally settled in 1790 by mutineers from H.M.S. 
Bounty. Included in the district of Pitcairn are 
the islands of Ducie, Henderson, and Oeno. 
Agricultural products: yams, taro, maize, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, pumpkins, oranges, melons, 
pineapples, arrowroot, sugar, and coffee. The ad- 
ministration of Pitcairn is under a chief magis- 
trate, subject to the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD. Growing awareness of van- 
ishing resources and soaring birthrates was respon- 
sible for international as well as national interest 
in an expanded Planned Parenthood program. One 
indication was the International Congress on Pop- 
ulation and World Resources in Relation to the 
Family held in Cheltenham, England, which drew 
leaders in three fields; ( 1 ) scientific and social in- 
quiry, (2) biological and medical research, (3) or- 
ganizational activity in the promotion of Planned 
Parenthood. Mrs. Margaret Sanger was chairman 
of the American Committee for the Congress, 

Mrs. Sanger described the pmrpose of the Con- 
gress as a united effort *‘to seek an alternative 
method of population control to natmre’s old stand- 
bys of war, famine and epidemics. Delegates from 
many nations are meeting under the auspices of 
the British Family Planning Association to ex- 
change information and discuss policies which must 
be adopted to restore some sort of sane balance 
between numbers of people and food resources,” 

At the final session of the conference a com- 
mittee to promote birth control on an international 
basis was formed. It was planned to have the com- 
mittee consist at the outset of the representatives 
from the chief birth control organizations of the 
United States, Great Britain, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands with headquarters in London. The 
committee was formed to “promote research and 
education for the furthering of human welfare 
through planned parenthood and progressive sex 
education." 

A major step towards worldwide birth planning 
was made possible as the first comprehensive pro- 
gram on research in human reproduction began 
its active work. Nine research studies were started 
on factors governing fertility control and problems 
of infertility in l^oratories across the United 
States. 


The research studies were recommended by the 
National Research Councirs newly formed Com- 
mittee on Human Reproduction to die Board of 
the National Committee on Maternal Health. The 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America is one 
of the three collaborating organizations. Funds 
for the research were largely raised through its ef- 
forts. 

As a result of the deartii of scientific work in 
fertility control many of the applications from sci- 
entists so far have been related to infertility studies 
and to fields other than conception control. Plans 
were made however, for a scientific conference in 
1949 sponsored by die National Research Council. 
Since it is the first such national meeting to be 
held in the United States on this subject, it should 
help to stimulate the interest and support of scien- 
tists in developing conception control research. 

According to a poll representing the opinion of 
over three million women that was conducted by 
the Womans Home Companion, tiiree-fifths fa- 
vored making birth-control information available 
to all adults without legal restrictions. Nearly all 
the rest according to the magazine “are either for 
making the information available to all married 
women or else for legally permitting doctors to give 
out such information whenever they tiiink it’s need- 
ed to safeguard a patient’s health. Only three per- 
cent, not e\'en a twenty-fiftii, say birth control 
should be legally forbidden to everybody.’* 

The birth control referendum to allow physicians 
to prescribe contraceptives to married women 
whose health in the judgment of die physician re- 
quired it, was defeated in the 1948 Massachusetts 
election. The vote was Yes — 806,829; No — 1,085,- 
320; blank ballots on this issue — ^263,168. 

The aim of the measure was to place contracep- 
tive advice in the hands of the medical profession. 
It was endorsed by more than one thousand Prot- 
estant and Jewish clergy and by a majority of the 
resident members of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Four thousand volunteers in 300 local 
committees campaigned to repeal the State law. 

Two days after the election, Mrs. Walter E. 
Campbell, president of the Massachusetts League 
issued diis statement: “We are confident that it 
will not be long before this merciless law is amend- 
ed, for Massachusetts cannot fail to demand ^e 
same skilled medical advice for its mothers tliat is 
now available in 46 other States; family life is too 
sacred to let anything stand in the way of its high- 
est fulfillment. Massachusetts citizens have too 
much respect for the wisdom of die medical profes- 
sion to allow our doctors to remain shackled . . . 
a firm foundation has been built upon which we 
shall unite in our continuing fight to implement 
the civil right of every individual and every reli- 
gious group to follow the dictates of their own con- 
science.” 

In order to broaden the use of conception con- 
trol in public health, a demonstration was devel- 
oped to evaluate the practical efficiency of existing, 
simple contraceptive mediods. This project has met 
with the acceptance of a cross-section of private 
medical opinion and State health departments. The 
need for such a study was indicatea since approxi- 
mately only five percent of patients attending pre- 
and post-natal public health clinics receive contra- 
ceptive information. 

The fourth annual Lasker Awards in Planned 
Parenthood went to Dr. John Rock, Harvard Medi- 
cal School and Director of the Fertility and Endo- 
crine Clinics and to Dr. Richard N. Pierson, for- 
mer Federation president and chairman or the 
Medical Committee. 
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In 1948 llui WaiitKJcl Paroiithood Fodoration was 
the national aji:<au'y and cbuirinj? h()us(‘ lor 15 State 
leagues and Kid local (‘oininilli'cs. Tiic hirlh con- 
trol clinics in the Knitted Slal(‘s nunihf'rcd 557. 
These s(a'vic(^s were in 242 piildii* heallh clinics, 
02 hospital clinics, 210 extra nitinil clinics and 43 
referral servic<\s. Of tln^ 58 fertility clinics in the 
United Staf<‘S lisl<!d with llu‘ Ki'deration, 13 were 
under JManin‘<l Parcailhood direelion. 4’ho special 
coutrihnlion of the <'xlra mnral clinic stipported by 
expanding i)nl)li(r education, was n'vealt'd in a pa- 
tient load lar in advance of the (‘oiuhined totals 
for both hosidtals and ]inb!ie h<‘allh clinics. The 
183 hospitals and piihlie Iu*allli clinics which ro- 
purtod gave a total (jf 10,4.57 patit*nls while tho 105 
extra mnral elinies reporting (‘\ee{‘ded ll\e {igtire by 
II 5, .539. -■•Ohahi.ks F. ScinmNKn 

PLASTICS. 'I’hen^ are several signilieanl factors in 
plasties’ growth that should luieome nlor<^ distinc- 
tive in the inmnuliale fntnn*. Altlaaiginnolding and 
extrusion eompomids are now the dominant ia<‘lor 
insofar as ehit'f outlet is eon<‘t‘rn<‘(l, llic sum total 
of all oIIk’I’ lisas uitiy grow <‘V<‘n faster than the 
molding hraneii. Applieations in a<lin'sives, hnninat- 
ing, t'alendering,, coating, and tises of n'sin or c'el- 
lulosics for lexlil(' and naper ln*atment as W(41 us 
with wood waste, eonld ev<*ntnally h<‘coine tlui 
plasties inchistry's greal<'Sl eonlrihuti(ms to the na- 
tion's well'an*. 

In Lin* molding and (*xtrnsion indnstry alon(^ 
groat .sij'nilieaiK'i* alta<’ln*s to tin* <’vef growing 
promiruuu'e (»l thennoplaslies which in lOl.'i e\ 
eeeded tliermosetting tnolding-eompottnd (’oa- 
smn|)tioii for tin* lirst time in history. 

Aeeorvlmg to slatisti(‘s imhlisln'd hy Modern 
Plaslivft magazine, tin* estimated prodnetjon of syn- 
tlu4io resins in 1048 totalled 1,400 million ll>. 
Phonolies, with a 300 million Ih. total, again h*d 
tin* plasties industry in total (Muismnption Imt with 
a slight ch'oliin* fniin 1047, Vinyls of all types 
show(*d a healthy iin*reas(* ol from 184 million lb. 
ill J947 to 230 million II ». in 1048. PolystynMie 
came along fast, parlienlarly at the <nnl of the year, 
to approach 150 milltoii Ih., a 55 perc<*nt increas<^ 
over 1947. 'rin* (*niir<* plasties indnstry moved 
aht‘ad by a little less than 10 pcTC'cnt in 1948 ov(*r 

1947. 

A in;w ihennoselling inolding-eomponnd based 
on a p<)ly<*sler lypi; resin wtus introdneed (luring 

1948. This eongninud (Muhodi(*.s several featimis 
which make it extremely atlraetive to mold(‘rs s<»ok- 
ing lugli-sneed prodnetion, It is exlrenK?ly fast 
curing and rt*(iuirt'.s ^^‘lal^^'ely low pr<‘ssures for 
molding. Its outstanding properlit'S are dimeihsional 
stability, r<*siKtane(^ to lu-al, and extraordiinurily 
high are resistance. 

Styremsliuladicne copolynnu's made with a high 
jiroportion of slyrone W(ir<! dcwtilopod hy several 
finns. Tln\se are horny suhstanc<\s which at or- 
dinary lemptTalures Jiav'o tione of tins elastic quali- 
ties of rubber. 'Phey are eoniponnd<Hl with rubber 
to lu'ochu’t^ compositions t‘haraeleri/.<‘(l by tough- 
ness, high impact .str(‘ngth, and heat resistance. 
Primary applieations are in shoci soh‘S, floor cover- 
ings, golf hall cov(‘r stock, football hehncjts, ship- 
ping containers, and carrying eases. 

New conolyuKjrs of slynsiuj and isobutylene pro- 
duced by low lemptTjilun* polymerization were an- 
nounced daring, 1918. Tlnsy (txliibit nibborlike 
elastic iiropertios in addition to iluiir thennoplaslic 
characteristic's. I’hey have a broad softtming range, 
mix well with wuxt?s, arc easily proeesscid on con- 
ventional t‘<|uipin(‘nl, and havti low permeability 
to moisture and gases. Their films are especially 
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suitable for the packaging of fresh and dried fruit 
which require retention of moisture and controlled 
transmission of oxygen and carbon dioxide during 
prolonged storage. 

Polystyrenes with improved light stability, tough- 
ness, and heat resistance were announced at the 
National Plastics Exposition. The first is directed 
toward resistance to yellowing when used indoors 
or wlicn the product is not exposed directly to the 
weather, as in automobiles. The impact st'-nr.cith of 
the new Lough styrene-type resin is three? to .vv* 
lini(\s greater and tlie elongation 10 times greater 
llvun the corresponding values for regular polysty- 
rene. The increase in heat resistance of one type of 
])olyslyrene is attributed to more precise control 
of umUxiular chain fonns in the polymer as a result 
of the apjdieation of principles discovered in the 
course of fundamental research. 

CIommcTcial production in limited quantities of 
polyinonochlorotriflnoroethyleiie (Kcl-F) was an- 
iu)uuc‘(*d. It combines chemical inertness and 
toughness over a wide temperature range (^320 
to 390“ F. ) with ready fabrication in conventional 
cfpiipment. Wilh production capacity for poly- 
ethylene more than tripled during the year (from 
15 million to approximately 55 million lb.), interest 
in tins versatile plastic continued to mount. It pos- 
.s«*sse4s an unusual combination of desirable qiiali- 
tiesj namely, high dielectric strength, light weight, 
ih^xihility at low lt?mperatures, chemical resistance, 
low water- vapor pi‘rm(?abilily, freedom from taste 
and odor, uon-loxicity, Iransparerxcy, and ease of 
fabrieation without plaslieizca*. 

Although rublxjr and ])lasLics c?onipcte for many 
luarkc'ls, the* trend toward using the two materials 
in combination to achuwe superior performance 
eontinuc'S, A polyhh^nd stock made by colloidal 
blending of polyvinyl-ehloridc resin and Imtadicne- 
aenlunilrile rubber p<)sst?ss(*s pr()p<‘Vli(‘S hereto- 
lon? olitalned only hy mill iniMmr. bv varying the 
ratio of nitrile ruhlxT and polyvinyl chloricic, i)rod- 
uet.s ranging from hard plastic inatc?rials to soft 
rubl)erlik(* compositions are produced. Thermo- 
plaslU? tubing and l»oso can bo made which are 
superior to plastreized c'lastomcrs in dimensional 
stul)ility when agt?d at high temperatures and, in 
addition, arc not subject to stilfening because of 
plasticizer tsxtraction. Such tubing can be used for 
transferring bcjvcrages, gasoline, oils, solvents, and 
industrial chemicals. 

'the dev<?l()pment of a flame-resistant cellulose 
actitaU? molding cc)mi>ound meeting Underwriters' 
Laboratories remiiroments was announced. This 
material is basocl on high acetyl cellulose acetate 
and is in use for electric mixer and shaver housings, 
l)lankct switches, vacuum cleaner parts, and the 
like. 

iPhenoiics. A sharp slump hit the phenolic molding 
industry in the laic spring and summer, with the 
result that molding-powder consumption for the 
year dropped off from almost 200 million lb. in 
1947 to 180 million lb. in 1948, All other phenolic 
classifications held about even with 1947. Con- 
sumption was back up to around 16 million lb. in 
the fall. The mild shock administered to phenolic 
moldcrs by this slump will probably serve as a 
stimulant to developing new business. In die 
shortage years, new uses did not grow, but now 
healthy growth of uses will furtlier develop the in- 
dustry. 

Indications tlaat new products are under way can 
bo found in tool shops where molds are under con- 
struction, but most of them are still in the confi- 
dential stage. One that points up the tendency to 
mold larger pieces is a dresser-drawer to be mold* 
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ed from wood-filled compound. The same thing 
was tried unsuccessfully years ago, but new tech- 
niques now make it look practical. From dresser- 
drawers to other pieces of furniture and large-size 
moldings is only a step. A kitchen cabinet for at- 
tachment to walls is another probability. 

Work on molded laminates is also progressing 
nicely, with such items as window frames and stair 
tread and riser covers under consideration. Even a 
small piano with a molded soundboard is a possi- 
bility. These things may be out of line for most 
compression molders, but it has been a frequent 
incident in this industry to have new^ products 
come from the hands of men who “didn’t know it 
couldn’t be done.” 

There are, of course, many possibilities in the 
phenolic field aside from molding. These include 
such tilings as brake linings and abrasive bondings 
which have grown so large that die materials manu- 
facturers have set up separate departments to 
handle diem. Mineral wool bonded with phenolic 
liquid resin is now manufactured by more than 10 
companies. Floor coverings frequently employ a 
phenolic binder. Honeycomb cores for laminating 
to almninum or plywood for structural panels have- 
n’t gone as far ahead as expected but are still a 
promising possibility. 

Most exciting of all current possibilities is the 
use of phenolics with wood. A phenolic-treated 
paper for surfacing plywood that will withstand 
severe weadiering was announced during the year. 
Its structural use seems assured. Then there is a 
wood laminate coming along that may fit in par- 
ticularly well in the construction and furniture 
fields. It consists of a core of Southern pine, a cross- 
wise layer of a phenolic-impregnated paper, and a 
layer of aluminum with a phenolic-paper coating on 
each side, the entire structure being faced with 
wood veneer of any type desired. The resulting 
laminate will compete pricewise with any material 
intended for similar uses. 

Still another, and perhaps eventually the biggest, 
use of phenolics in the wood field is in combination 
with sawdust and scrap. It is claimed that a prod- 
uct employing 10 percent or less resin can be made 
for 6 cents a board foot, or about $60 per M board 
feet, and can be used as lumber in most any appli- 
cation where wood is needed. Resin producers esti- 
mate they will be selling at least 1 million lb. of 
resin a month for this material by die end of 1950. 

Vinyls. Capacity has skyrocketed to an estimated 
250 million lb. annual production of vinyl resin — 
some researchers say even more. Improvements in 
vinyl materials and technique are matters of almost 
week-to-week development. Research on plasti- 
cizers is continuing to solve problems of brittleness 
at low temperature, migration, and spewing. Better 
stabilizers to improve neat and sunlight resistance 
are promised for the near future. Heat sealing of 
vinyl film is not yet foolproof, and there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to where tiie most 
improvement can be made. 

One of the outstanding examples of better heat- 
sealing techniques is found in raincoat production. 
Sewing of vinyl film was never particularly suc- 
cessful because fabricators were slow to learn that 
vinyl required a different technique than fabric— 
that round needles, long stitches, and nylon thread 
should be used. Sewn under-arm seams and button- 
holes pulled out. Heat sealing lessens the tendency 
for seams to open up. One raincoat manufacturer 
eliminated all sewing; used snaps or zippers in- 
stead of buttons and double layers of vinyl to re- 
inforce the pockets, zipper, or snaps; sealed on a 
hanger strip at the back of the neck; used the new 


metallic colors to give stylo and newno.ss — and sold 
200,000 raincoats in the first Hvo months of 1948. 
Each raincoat required about 1 lb. of c-oin pound. 

There has been a tondoiicy for vinyl-coatcjd fab- 
ric to move into more competition with unsupport- 
ed sheeting now tliat the fabric is in bettor supply 
and cost is down .slightly. There are authorities 
who insist that the trend toward coaled fabric will 
become more noticeable in 1949, ost)(K‘ially in the 
upholstery field where sonic upliolslc'rers (‘laim 
they want the added strength impart'd by fabric. 
Unsupported sheet boosters, on ihc' ollu^ band, 
insist that proper technique in aiiplying tlie sho<'t 
will eliminate tearing and lliat eoatc’d fabric docs 
not have the drape or luxurious feci of uusupportod 
sheet. 

It seems quite obvious that pyroxylin-coated 
fabric is now suffering from the impact of vinyl 
and will suffer more. It has Ix'c'ii furtiK'r esliniati'cl 
that the upliolstcry market would us(‘ a lolal of 
some 40 million yards of vinyl inaUTial and lc\ss 
than 8 million yards of pyroxylin-c'oalcd elolli in 
1948. The automobile indnslry, liowex'er, still 
seems to be using about 50 perec‘nl pyroxylin- 
coated material for imu*r linings, trim, lops, kick 
plates, etc. Estimators figure that ev(‘ry automobile 
in the country averages about 2 yards of c'oatcd or 
unsupported material; taxis may avc'rage 8 to 10 
yards. Pastes and plaslisols ar<' growing in ac- 
ceptance in the vinyl part of ihesc ajiplications, 
with coated fabric running a close race lo c‘alch up 
with unsupported shc‘Ct. 

Vinyl treatment or coating of pap(‘r dropped off 
in 1948 because of the resurgcmc'c of oilcloth for 
which vinyl-coatcd paper bad be(m i)iiu‘h-hilting. 
However, tl\c latter is on tlu*. mark<4 to stay. Con- 
sumers still like it as shelf paper, <‘lc., but eomp(‘ti- 
tion is at work. Tliis cat(?gory is (‘xp<‘(‘ted to in- 
crease again in 1949 when vinyl-eoatt‘d paper win- 
dow drapes make their impact on the markt‘t. 

The molding and extrii.sion division of the in- 
dustry is still dominated by wire and cabU? insula- 
tion. Extrusions such as bells and garcIiMi hose may 
account for 10 million or 12 million !b.; some 30 
percent of all garden hose produced in 1948 is esti- 
mated to be vinyl. 

Polystyrene. Record-breaking consumption of 
around 15 million lb. of polystyrene a month in the 
latter part of 1948 presages anolher record-break- 
ing year in 1949. The near 150 million lb. total in 
1948 represents a 55 percent increase over 1947 
and that year was 42 percent over 1946. 

An important factor in the big poundage for 
1948 was the steadily-increasing size of molded 
pieces. The refrigerator industry in i^articular is 
using large numbers of crispers, baffles, throat 
pieces, and other fixtures, witli one baffle reported 
as containing 30 pz. of polystyrene and having an 
area of 364 square inches. Refrigerators now fre- 
quently employ at least 8 to 10 lb. of polystyrene 
ea^; they now account for the largest poundage of 
polystyrene, with housewares running second. 

Among other large moldings are pastel-colored 
toilet seats. They are not cored out like many other 
pieties seats, but are solid pieces weighing almost 
5 lb. A 9^ lb., one-piece battery case is another 
large-size article. Polystyrene producers insist diat 
their material has permanently taken over a good 
portion of tihe radio cabinet business. Color is a de- 
ci^ng factor in many cases. Higher heat-resistant 
polystyrene has been helpful oecause it allows 
more flexibility of design; but if good ventilation is 
incorporated in the desi^, standard polystyrene is 
adequate. 

Molding powder still accounts for over 90 per- 
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cent of polystyrene production, l)iit ciIIkt things arc 
beginning lo ch'vclop now that matc'rial is available 
for expcriincnlation. Kxtnulod polystyrene, which 
may currently aeeouiit for from 2 ptn-cont lo 5 per- 
cent of all (‘onsiiinplion, is dtivtjloping slowly but 
apparently with promises. Filaments for brushes 
and brooms haw bet‘n on tlu’. market for some 
tim<^ — impro\(‘(l l<‘ehni(|ne will undoubtedly in- 
crease us(\s and \ <)hnn(* within the n<‘xt year or so. 
Large-size i‘\lrn<h*d sh(‘(‘ls are now b(ang tried as 
over-lays on n'fngeralor imu'r-door panels and 
have also b(‘en sngg<‘sl(*d as wall board lo replace 
tile, as dashboards in anloinobilc's, and in other 
sizeable pioees. A polyslyr<‘n<^ pap('v-huse laminate 
is also a possibilily, not for tahh* lops, hut possibly 
for walls. 

Colluiosics. <^)nfronl('d with serious <'onix)etiHon 
from other tnalerials, e<‘lhilosie molding materials 
f(‘ll oil’ again in lO IS, but prodiieiTs feel confident 
that lh<‘ spnrt evi<lene<'d in the latl<T pari of the 
year will eontinne <Mi inlo 10*11) and beyond. Fven 
ihongh other llaTinoplaslies also simrled at the 
saim* lime to indit'ali* a g<‘m*ral uplift in all injee- 
lion-inold<‘(l pnulnrls, llu‘ eellnlo.sie incTea.se in the 
fall lo aronnd I.ri inillion lb. a inonlh ( ('xeliusivc of 
c'lliyl et‘llulos(') from a low of million lb. in 
June and a high of •! million 11). in Mareh indicated 
dial c’elliilosies w<‘re in a strong(‘r pcisilion. 

Pointed out as lypi<;al appliealions for eelhi- 
losicvs in llie loy n<‘l<l. for example*, an* miniature 
vehieles wlnc'li an* rrcpiired to take* a lot of banging 
around' motor Imnsrigs for (oy building .sets, 
(lolls, gnu sloc'ks ' anvlhing that rnii.st wilkstand 
die pimislmmiil resnlling from youlhfiil (*xub(‘r- 
anee. Kurth(*r, as another example*, butyrale is now 
the most (*onnnonly ns<*d plastic* in U*lephone buses. 
Olhc'r c’c'llnlosies an* under experiment for the 
handpieev, and the oossibilily of using eolorc'd ccl- 
!nlo.si(*s for both niolch'cl ba.sc* and liand.s('t suggests 
a p().ssibilily lor einidoymc’nt of big poundage. A 
variation of this is found in eolor<*cl acetate and 
butyrate* shcsilhs for i)lu‘nolic’ phon('-.s(*t ba.srs. 

l3evelopin(*nt of a llame-resi, slant uec'tale to mc(*t 
llndenvrilcTs’ 1 laboratory ,sp<*eineatious is expected 
lo l>^^ a l)oon to aec'lalc*, particularly for ii.se in 
housings. II()using.s and parts for elc'ctric .shavers, 
lightning arn*sler.s, <3liristma.s-tr(*e lights, cake niix- 
CTS, and vaennin sw(*epers have already been suc- 
cc'ssfully inol(l(*cl of this ina(c*nal. 

iiy and large*, the aec*lale and butyrate producers 
expec'l to g(*l a larg(*r pc*re<*nlage of the injcction- 
moldiug-inalerial bnsim‘.s.s than lh<*y did in 1948 
and arc* t*onncl<‘nl that it won^ lie long before their 
poundage* snrpa.s.s<*s the r<‘eord 19-IC) figure of 83 
million lb. IVoclueers of ae(*lal(* have no hope of 
evcT approaching the* polyslyrc'iie total poundage 
figure*, since* (hat uialerial has eaplnred many nmr- 
ke*ls nove*r fitle*d for aee*lal<*. Ne\(Tlhele‘ss, there is 
a beli(‘f that the aee*lale* situation will improve in 
both price; and properties. 

Probably the cUic'line or standstill in film and 
she<‘ling was more* disapiiointing to the cellulosics 
induslrv than the deieliue in molding material. Ills 
lirobably (‘xplain(*d b^' the aeeUh‘ut' which in- 
capaeilatc*d a ])rineij)al producer’s plant early in 
the year, but still there has not be*(‘n the expansion 
exi)i;eted in tins branch of the industry. 

Soran. Sal<,‘s of saran, vinylide*u(i chloride poly- 
mc'rs, in(*r(‘as(;d aronnd 100 jiereeint in 1948 over 
1947, Ser<*(*n elolh, woven from saran monofila- 
ment, was reported to have tukeni from 30 to 40 
pere<*nl of the total onlimt. Vohmu* of .sale's for the 
year (*iuling June*, 1918, was apiiroxinuiU’ly the 
.saim* as the* eorresiionding period for 1947. Ex- 
truded saran x^ii)© is making slow, steady gains. 


but usage thus far is limited primarily to chemical 
and industrial plants and generally only when cor- 
rosion is a premlem. Problems in molding and in 
tlie largcr-size extrusions, due to the specific gravity 
of saran, along with fabricating difficulties, are 
still holding up any large-scale development for 
molded and extruded parts. 

Polyethylene. A “sleeper” in the plastics industry 
may well be polyethylene, or Polythene, as it is 
called by one producer. It has been held back be- 
cause there was not enough material lo supply de- 
mand. But the 17 million or 18 million lb. available 
in 1948 will probably be ad\^anced to more than 
50 million lb. in 1949 if expanded facilities which 
were completed in 1948 are operated at normal 
rates. 

A versatile material with some properties that 
eclipse other plastics, polyethylene has wide ranges 
of iLscfulncss. It is the lightest in weight of all 
plasties; it will float on water; electrical properties 
arc sin)crb; chemical resistance is liigh. In fact, the 
latter two iirox^ertii^s are handicai^s in some cases 
because of their excellence. The; electrical resist- 
ance. is so great that polyethylene cannot be elec- 
tronically heal sealed; its solvent resistance makes 
it (lifFicult to adhere to other material or to print on. 
It has x'ory low moisture absori>tion and remains 
flexible at low temperature. 

First, and still most important outlet for poly- 
ethylene is in the electrical insulation field. Some- 
where near 2.5 million lb. a month may soon be 
used for that purpose if present applications con- 
tinue to expand. Best known is die %-in. diameter 
disk used as coaxial cablc-spacer.s — there arc as 
many as 506,000 disks per mile in a typical cable. 

The largest potentiality of all in some estimators 
opinions is i)oly(‘lhylc*ne film. Extruded in thick- 
nesses of from I mil up and as wide as 54 or 72 in., 
the 2 mil film can be sold at 75 cents a lb., or 1,000 
s(i. in. for about 5 cents, in comtiarison to 1,000 sq. 
in. of moisture-proof cellophane in 1.4 mil thick- 
ne.ss at Irom 4.8 to 5.6 cents per M sq. in. In cast 
film, the polyethylene cost would be about $1,00 
per lb. Extruded tubing and pipe with molded 
valves and joints is also a growing business for 
polyethylene. Ease of processing anci chemical re- 
sistance make such products ideal for chemical, 
paper, and textile plants where corrosion is a prob- 
lem. 

Acrylics. The poundage of acrylic in comparison 
to the total poundage for the entire plastics in- 
dustry is small, yet acrylic is so popular and its iirc*s 
arc so spectacular tiiat die trade names Plexiglas 
and Lucitc perliaps symbolize “plasties” to the 
public more than any other coined names. 

Acrylic production today is probably less than 
half or wartime consumption, wnen it was sliglitly 
over 30 million lb. Actylic raolding materia] used 

E rimarily for automotive appliealions, high-style 
oxes and ornaments, brush backs, high-grade cos- 
tume jewelry, and similar “class” applications, 
probably totals less than 1 million lb. a month. At 
least 50 percent of present usage is reported as be- 
ing in automotive applications — ^liorn buttons, es- 
cutcheons, radiator ornaments, stop-light lenses. 

An interesting new molded apxilicalion is in let- 
ters used by oil companies for signs for stations 
and trucks. One producer is molding letters that 
are % in. thick and vary from 6 to 15 in. in height, 
Tliey can be molded at less cost than fabricated 
because of tlic quantity needed. The bigg(*st letter 
reporU'cI uses aronnd 12 oz. of material and is 
molded on a 16-oz. injection press. 

Urea and Melamine. The 1948 pattern for urea- 
xnolded products did not show much change from 
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former years. One of the first jobs since molding 
powder came into free supply has been to get back 
whatever end-prodncts may have been lost to 
other materials when urea was difficult to obtain. 
Radio cabinets, molded containers or boxes, and 
various types of housings should soon be appearing 
again in urea, more frequently than in the past 
tfiree or four years. 

Buttons and closures now require an estimated 
40 percent of the urea and melamine output, with 
buttons alone accounting for 25 percent. Such 
items as scales, business machines, instrument and 
clock housings, electrical apparatus, children’s toys, 
dishware, and stove hardware seem firmly estab- 
lished in urea or melamine. 

Probably the biggest news in melamine molding 
during 1948 was the increased popularity and sales 
of melamine dishware for both commercial and 
home use. There are a few complaints from users 
about various difficulties, but none of them seems 
without remedy. A cafeteria surv^ey, where the 
dishes had been on test for nine monuis, reports a 
tableware replacement of 0.0013 cents per meal, or 
around $700 for that period, for melamine dishes, 
compared to a replacement cost of from $1,500 to 
$1,700 a year on china. Many of the replacement 
losses on melamine were suffered when the dishes 
were carried off by customers! 

Use of melamine and urea in wet strength paper 
has increased at least 20 percent over 1947. Bags, 
toweling, blueprints, crate nners for vegetable sliiip- 
ping containers, and paper drapes are some of the 
chief outlets. Melamine laminates increased for 
decorative purposes dr ring and are due for 

further expansion vlh:- lusilchis learn that the 
higher initial cost of laminated window sills, doors, 
trims, etc., is soon paid for by low maintenance 
cost. Television sets, furniture, and elevator cars 
are good volume potentials for laminates. In one 
factory as many as 1,000 tables a day have been 
made with melamine laminated tops. 

Use of melamine in textiles for shrinkage control, 
water repellence, and wrinkle resistance, continued 
to advance. Shrinkage resistance in wools is pres- 
ently limited to wo\^en goods such as shirts. A 
kindred application is in felt belts for paper mills 
where treated felt will last some 13 days in com- 
parison to a former life of 7 days. 

Nylon. Development of nylon as a more widely 
used injection-molding material was held back sev- 
eral years by scarcity, price of $1.60 a lb., and lack 
of interest by molders who were busy with other 
things and thought they didn’t have time to learn 
new techniques. But 1948 witnessed a revision of 
molders’ opinions. Today there are at least 50 
molders who can or have molded nylon products 
successfully. 

Molded nylon coil-fonns no more than 0.005 in. 
thick will widistand the tension of electrical wire 
wrappings and the heat used to bake an insulating 
varnish over the finished coil. Millions of coil-forms 
are produced annually. They range in size from 
tiny ones that might be placed three on a thumb- 
nau to some that are 4 in. in diameter. One molder 
is now selling them for less than other plastic 
forms. His economy comes from injection molding 
and a paucity of rejects — he can mold to minute 
tolerances. 

Nylon dishware in use in State and government 
institutions can stand abuse and can be sterilized. 
Siimlar a^lications in restaurants and homes might 
logically follow this development but have not as 
yet. Nylon monofilament for brushes, fishing lead- 
ers, sutures, tennis-racket strings and even harp 
strings, is not quite equal to molding powder on a 


poundage basis, but is constantly growing. The 
market for all bristles, animal or synthetic, has 

f rown rapidly. From 2 million to 3 million lb. of 
risdes were imported before the war and about 
6 million in 1947, according to one authority. Four 
million lb. are used for paint brushes in a year. 
Nylon bristles are now employed in about 10 per- 
cent of all master paint brushes. 

— ClIAKLES A. BiUESKTN 

POLAND. A central European republic, established 
Nov. 9, 1918. It was invaded by Germany Sept. 1, 
1939, partitioned between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. by ihe treaty of Sept. 28, 1939, and com- 

B ’ ■ ’y occupied by German forces after the out- 
of the Russo-German war on June 22, 1941. 
The liberation of Poland, begtin early in 1944, was 
completed in tlie spring of 1945. 

Area and Population. The territorial limits of the 
new Poland have not yet been (inally drawn. With- 
in the provisional boundaries fixed by iho Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements, the coiinlry occ'npic^s an 
area of 121,131 square miles, willi an <‘slimalcd 
population of 24,200,000 on July 1, 1947 (23,929,- 
800 according to the census of Feb. 14, 19-16). 
Capital, Warsaw (cst. population on Mar. 1, 1948; 
585,470). Populations of other important cities in 
1947: Lodz, 596,000; Cracow, 503,000; Poznan, 
268,000; Wroclaw (Breslau), 201,000; Gdansk 
(Danzig), 170,000; Katowice, 128,000. 

Education and Religion. Elementary and secondary 
education, up to die age of hS, i.s compnlsoiv and 
free. In 1947, tlierc were 3,200,000 piipils iii ele- 
mentary schools; 225,200 in secondary .scla)ols; and 
97,755 students (32,904 of them women) at uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher learning. 
The population is chiefly Roman Catholic. 

Production, in dio now Poland, agricultural and 
industry are fairly balanced as the iiriuciiial sourc- 
es of national income. An important exporttir of 
foodstuffs before the war, Poland was a food dcJicit 
country in 1945--47, but made a good start toward 
regaining its former role in 1948. Bumper CTops 
of wheat, rye, barley and oats were harvosl('(l in 
1948, brining the total cereal yield to about 11 
million tons, as compared with 4 million tons in 
1947. Poland now ranks as one of the world’s fore- 
most eonl-prndnrin.r and exporting coimlric^s. In 
1947, ii.e oiiipiii (»'■ coal was 59,130,335 tons, as 
compa:-»;ii \\i»h -17,288,000 tons in 1946 and 20,- 
183,000 in 1945. The target figure for 1948 was 
set at 80 million tons. In tne first six months of the 
year, 33,400,000 tons were produced. Poland is 
also an important producer of iron and stool, The 
output of raw steel, in the first half of 1948, was 
926,600 tons, compared to 1,220,000 tons for the 
whole year of 1946. 

Foreign Trade. According to official estimates, Po- 
land’s foreign trade in 1948 exceeded llio $1,000 
million mark, almost doubling tl\e country’s 1947 
share in the international exchange of goods. 

Government. A permanent new constitution has 
not yet been drawn up. By and large llio original 
constitution of 1921 is being applied, with some 
important modifications. Theoretically the Sejm, or 
parliament, is die supreme organ of the state. In 
the 444-man Sejm, elected on Jan, 19, 1947, the 
(Communist-controlled) Govermiicnt bloc holds 
383 seats. Since March, 1947, a five-man state 
executive council, headed by the President of the 
republic, has been empowered to rule l^y decree 
between parliamentary sessions, subicct to the 
Sejm’s approval of die laws thus passed. President, 
Boleslaw Bierut, elected Feb. 5, 1947, for a lerm 
of seven years; Premier, Joseph Cyrankiewioz. 
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Ev»n«> '948. Thms inldnuilioiml (Idvclopincnts 
i„ff •! slrouK iiiiprinl on rolisli iifluirs in tlu- yoiur 
micw: (h<- oxu<rrI)Ufi<m of tiu- Kasl-Wt«t 
llw C:omiiniiii.st ooup in C Iwchosloviikia; 
.ii>r1 tlio 'I'ilo “Uori'sv" in VnHosliivia. 

In all llirtr cas.-s. I'olan.l slavial.ly adU(>iv<l to 
,1 „ Moscow lino, ihons'h n«ii w-illioiil sonio iulonml 
o.,nv,.lsions By 1,1.0 ond of tl... yoar, ll.oro was 
IjmvIK -‘I'V slirrcl ol ilonhl Irh as Id Pdlands troia- 
pMo'clcmiinalidn by lla* Coinnntnists al slrinl Mus- 
CDvild dbsrrvandd. ^ 

Volaiul's pvinuuy unpurlaiui' \\\ Uw Mololov 
Pl'iir ibr Kurnp<‘au Koniiiunu* IlirdNt'vy, as op- 
nosod l<» ibo Marsli.dl Plan, was hirfiliyJUod by a 
stale visil to Mo:ii‘o\\ early in HMS and llie eom- 
nreliensive Kussn fnMtv ibat spraii.i*; Iroin iL 
On laii. Id, Premier Jnsefili ( Ivr.inka'wi*;/, Vie(‘ 
Premier Wladvslaw Cammlka, Minist<*r of ludus- 
tvv llvlmv Mim’, and Ins depntv lauKvij.'; Clmss- 
ft‘ld deiiavted for Moset»w wbm‘<‘ llaw spent two 
weeks eonfenini’ St»\tel lea«lt‘rs nn poliliea!, 

ccsiiKimio !Oi<l inlein.ilional piobleiirs. Tluy wen* 
ioined later bv Marshal Mii*hacl Kola /ynn'erski, 
Polish Miuisba oi Nalituial lieienM* and Coni- 
numdiT in Clhef nf the Ainiy, inda alm}' that rmli- 
ial’V loph’S were also under eeuMderalion. The 
oufv annonnei'd nnteiiniy el lln-.e lalks was a five 


year Ir.ido treaty pmMdiny. Inr a lelal ttnne\t*r ol 
$1000 niilUon .irul pianlinp. Pelami an in\eslni<*nl 
eredit of -lilhd million lor <'ai<jlal e.oods to be pur- 
eluised bom Kosmo io the P'-iaid liil.S .'iti. It was 
noiiited out tl»at tins (i*0ne lepo M-nted llie lart^sl 
ereilit I'ver y.nmled !»> the Soviet Ihiiou to a lor- 
eijtn eonnhv, 

Rapprocboinenf wilfi Csu'^ftosfovafnci, 

nisi eo\ip in Pi>iym’. in Kelnuaiv t ser (Vh ra»M.n- 
VAKIA, under Knn/.v, /d/S) openeil tin* way lot 
i' 


'l‘he (!onmm- 


v'losi* polilieal and ei ononin* t oopeiation lu^twet'il 
Poiaml and t l/et hoshnal.ia. Sneli a lappioelaanenl 
i,f the two ronnhies, whieh m the past i>(len had 
been rivals, had lone. I teen ‘attndil bv Mojanvv as a 
means of slieny.tbemm* the Soviet -.alellite svslem 
in Kaslern l‘'an’ope. Prevnmsly, hovvi vet, Ibe ihiler- 
enl ixililiisd hm‘s ol tin* lemmes in Warsaw and in 
PraKiaf laid lieen an ob'.laele; the ( !/tH’liN ihouimt 
iviland was a bit loo slntiedv tied to Unssia s aitmn- 
slrinjvs, wbih- tin- Pole-, wejr not sun* t.| < ' •e.-lmdo- 
vukia’s undivided litvaliv to the Sttviel orltit. 

Oiu* of the Hist aetioie. ol ihe nevy C/eehosIovak 
Fon*iy,u Minisler \‘I,nlnnii < ihanentis was to pay n 
visil to Warsaw, on Mao h Ph A t imipi»*in*nsi\e 
aeeonl on eeonoinie eiM«perahon lesnlled Iroui luS 
lalks w'itli Pitlish oHieiaK. Ptili ntially liie mosl im* 
porlant fealnre ol tin* ay.iei'inenl was* a plan lor 
the joint ivslaltlishnient and opeialinn ol an Kasl 
Kiirop(*aii “Ituhr di'^tiiei ’ in I'jiper Silesia. Do” 
tailed i»lans lor tliis hin*e industrial venture w’ere 
aimoum'etl on Auy.nsl H in n eoimminii|ue ol the. 
Polish' ( Izeehoslov alv Iveonttuiie ( toitp(*ralioii (.onu- 

dlie new indiistiial eitiubine is to be rent t 'red in 
tlm area between Katowie** in the Polisb. amt 
Moruvska Osliava in tlie C.n-eb piutmu ol Silesia. 
The aiiaie-fin. n( enve.aW,**. llie eons! met ion, With- 
in the oe\i ivc'l'. t seals, ol a nmulun lary.e new 
steel works ;uul pow^ r plants, A«ri»idiuy, to 'ynjno 
rejHiris an annua) steel pnahietion ol '1 mijhon 
inns lar;',! 1\ basetl on ilon oies imported Irom 
Sweden i*; I>ein,e aiineil at, The Ivvti eotinlries jilso 
atmoimeed that thev int« mleil to e«HJViUuale their 
forei^^u Iraile polieies. in oidei to avoid "imlieallhy 
competitiou** in loi'eijMi maikt ts. , 

Til* V/€ir%0w ConUirtiftau Sevi'ial iiitianaUoiiut 
ine<*tinji.'s and rallies were hehl in Poland dunn>^ 
tlic year/rhe nassl important ol tliese was thi* for- 


eign Ministers' conference on Germany which con- 
vened -at Wilanow P'dlace near Warsaw on June 24. 
Organized in open opposition to die Western pow- 
ers’ London Conference on Germany (see Ger- 
many, under Events) the Warsaw meeting was at- 
tended hy the foreign ministers of die eight ‘'So- 
viet bloc” stalcjs: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia. The communique issued at the 
close of the conference was devoted mainly to a 
sharp attack on the London decisions, which “do 
not aim at preventing the possible recurrence of 
(h'rnian aggression, but rather at transforming the 
vvesl(‘rn part of Germany, and csiiecially the heavy 
industry of the Ihilir ihisiii, into an instrument for 
rcl)nilding the unUtary potential of Germany . . 

In line with current Soviet policy, the Warsaw 
(u)imnuni(pie d(^plored the “breaking up and dis- 
nieiubering of CfCrmaiiy” by the Western Allies, a 
pi)li(‘y which was said to “make im])ossible the con- 
clusion of a pi'ace treaty with Germany, without 
w'hit'h thiTi' eun bi' no end to the prolonged state 
nf W'ar and tiu' (x‘c:ipaii(»n n'ghne in Europe.” The 
riMnmnniqnc was .siL-nl, however, on plans for the 
establisImuMil of an East German government, 
wliii'li tin* Knssians were ri‘poiled to be favoring, 
wbile Ibo Poles were said to bo opposed at this 
lime. 

in t'onneelion with the Warsaw Conference, the 
Polish Govenunent on June 18 formally protested 
ill W'ashinglon, London, and Paris against the six- 
power di*eisions on (lernumy, contending that these 
ileeisions violah'd llu^ Potsdam Agreement and that 
they faileil to lake Polish interests into considera- 
tion. 'rlie Ameriean and Britisli Governments si- 
mullaiifunsly reieeled ihese protests on July 7. 
'PIk* ;\mcncjm nolo pointed out that Unssia, not 
the Wcslern powers, was r<\sponsiblc For the break- 
tlovvn ol (piielripiiMile (‘('ulri'l over (»orimmy and 
advised ihe Pul Eh C iov cimnni; lhal its complaint 
“should move appropviul<‘ly be addressed to the 
cuc-up\ini' powi'i* responsible for ibo present de- 
plunilile ilivision of Europe and Germany.’ 

On a tliireri'ul level, ibc East-West feud wivs 
w‘agcd with no less bitti‘rne.ss at the ‘World Con- 
gress of Inlelleeliuds” which was opened at Wroc- 
law (Breslau) on August 25. Western representa- 
tives were in a d(»eided minority at tliis convention, 
which engaged in dommciiUions of alleged Amer- 
ican imperialism and vviinnongeving. ^ 

Goinulkcs's FalS from Croce, (hi ibe donie.stic politi- 
fill scfiii!, 'I'Ho’s niln'llioii uRairist tlie Kremlin nad 
um>\i)i>< l<'d iiiul fiir-reiieliiiiK repercussions. in 

Vii-o-.liiviii the I’olisli (;oiiiiiiiiiii.sl party had been 
lor smiK! liiiK. into two rival factiorjs, one 
of wUivli put utuiuesliouiiif? loyally to Mosc(»w 
ahow all other eousidenilimis, wliile the Other 
hiul the natioiiid iuleu'Sl al licart. Tire fom.er 
yroup was lusuletl hy Hilary Mine* Minister or In- 
dnslr,’. ll.e lalter by Vico-Premier Wlad>slaw; 
tJomiilka, the secretary general of the workers 
((ioiiimunist ) parly. 

Tlie struggle between the two faolions came to 
a Uciid in August, after eomplclion of the brjMk 
l.etw«'cn Tito and the Comi.rforui. At a mootmg 
of the (kaumuuist p.irly s central eouimilloe, in 
mUl A.igusl, a new poUlieid profirmn was dra^ 
up wliieli ill all respects followed the Commfoim 
line. Among other things, |t was 
ize a nt‘W elrivo against rich peasants, 
bring all smsdl and medium hirmers into coopem- 
tiv<-s\ On this, as on other points of the program, 
tJwmdka was in frank opiaisilion to the parly ma- 
joiilv. Al lirsl an al tempi was made to gloss o%ci 
!>., 'liisonie. hut when Goimilka refused to recant, 
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his ouster from party leadership became inevitable. 

On September 3, a statement issued by the cen- 
tral committee admitted publicly that there was a 
“rightist and nationalist deviation” in tlie party. 
At the same time it was announced that the com- 
mittee had called on President Bierut — ^who hither- 
to had been ostensibly a non-party man — to “re- 
turn to active political work” in the party and that 
the President had agreed. This move foreshadowed 
die dismissal of Gomulka from his post as Secretary 
Geneid, which was made public on September 5, 
when die central committee, after a new denun- 
ciation of the dissidents, named Bierut to the key 
party post. 

Gomulka, realizing that he had lost die battle, 
capitulated. On September 6, he publicly admitted 
his “errors” and promised to abide by the new 
party line. Althou^ he had previously opposed his 
party’s denunciation of Tito, he now announced 
diat there was no room in the Polish Workers’ party 
for “Yugoslav-like apostasies.” In return, he was 
allowed to keep his posts as Vice-Premier and 
Minister for the Western Territories. 

The Communist pu^e, which also involved nu- 
merous lesser party oimcials throughout die coun- 
try, led to a similar crisis in die Socialist party. 
Since early in the year, plans had been afoot to 
merge die two parties — ^whose differences in view- 
point and policies gradually had become almost 
imperceptible — ^in a single United Workers party. 
Those plans were nearing completion at the time 
of the Gomulka affair. Now die new Secretary 
General of the Communist party. President Bierut, 
demanded diat die Socialist partner reform as 
thoroughly before the fusion project could become 
effectiv’e. 

Accordingly, on September 22, the central com- 
mittee of the Socialist party purged itself and the 
subordinate National Council of 16 members 
charged with nationalism, right-wing tendencies, 
and hampering unity with die Communists. Among 
diose removed from the central committee was 
former Premier Edward Osubka-Morawski. The 
victorious left-wing faction was led by the party’s 
secretary general. Premier Cyrankiewicz. Thus to- 
ward the end of the year, a virtual one-party rule 
was established in Poland. — ^Joachim Joesten 

POLO. The mallet-swinging stars enjoyed one of 
dieir biggest years in 1948 when efforts were made 
to make die sport more popular with the general 
public. More contests were played indoors and the 
admission cost to big outdoor games was cut with 
result that many sports fans saw polo for the first 
time. One innovation was the introduction of the 
game to the Orange Bowl in Miami, Fla., where 
teams using indoor rules played through most of 
the Winter. 

Laddie Sanford’s Hurricanes, led by the ten- 
goal Cecil Smith, captured the big event of the 
campaign, the national open championship on In- 
ternational Field of the Meadow Brook Club at 
Westbuiy, L.I. Riding witii Captain Sanford and 
Smith were Larry Sheerin and Peter Perkins. The 
same team added to its laurels with a convincing 
triumph in the Monty Waterbury Cup tourney. 
Texas came tlirough to the tide in the National 
League’s outdoor campaign. 

^lington Farms of Chicago took national open 
indoor honors, die junior crown falling to the Mil- 
waukee Shamrocks. The University of Miami team 
of Florida rode off with the national intercollegiate 
tophy and the Chicago Black Hawks triumphed 
in the Sherman Memorial tournament. 

— ^Thomas V. Haney 


POPULATION. The most fundamental statistics of 
any geographic area are the statistics of its popu- 
lation — ^die count of the number of persons who 
live in the area — since it is through these persons 
diat the area acquires importance, either as a mar- 
ket or as a source of production or as a factor in 
the non-economic affairs of the nations. For some 
areas the best population statistics available, even 
now, comprise no more than rough estimates of 
the number of inhabitants, without classification, 
while in other areas there have been painstaking 
counts of the population classified by age, sex, 
marital status, education, occupation, income, and 
odier characteristics. 

World Population. The earliest date for which gen- 
erally acceptable estimates of the population of 
the world nave been made is around 1650, or 
about 300 years ago. Even now no more than two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the world’s population is 
covered by actual censuses; and some of the cen- 
suses are far from meeting the highest standards. 
Estimates for dates from 1650 to 1933 arc pre- 
sented in Table 1. From 545 million in 1650, the 
world population increased, according to these es- 
timates, to 728 million in 1750 — a gain of 33 per- 
cent in 100 years; by 1850 the figure had grown to 
1,171 million, an increase of 61 pc^rcent; and in 
1947, at die end of almost another hundred years, 
the figure was about twice that of 1 850. The speed- 
ing up in the rate of increase which has thus 
noted has resulted in part from imprn\ einent in 
health conditions effected by govcrimK'nlal activi- 
ties in the field of public health, in i)art from the 
^eady increased per capita otitput attained 
flirough die use of modern methods in both agri- 
culture and manufacturing, and in part from the 
facility with which modcin transportation brings 
food to an otiierwise famine-stricken area and car- 
ries food products from surplus areas to deficit 
areas. 

TABLE 1— POPULATION OP THE WORLD, BY 
CONTINENTS: 1050 TO 1933 « 

{Figures in millions) 

1650 1730 1800 1850 WOO WSS 

The World 546 728 906 1,171 1,608 2,0.'37 

Europe 100 140 187 206 401 619 

Asia 330 479 002 749 937 1,121 

Africa 100 95 90 95 120 145 

North & South America. 13 12 2.‘5 59 144 202 

Oceania 2 2 2 2 6 10 

« Prom A. M, Carr-Saunders, World Fo’ptdation^ London, 
1937. 

In the more highly industrialized areas, where 
public health activities long ago brought about 
significant reductions in the death rale, the birth 
rate also has gone down significantly in recent 
decades, so that the excess of birdis over deaths is 
no more — ^perhaps even less — ^than it was 100 or 
150 years ago when bodi rates were high. In these 
countries the Malthusian menace of population 
overtaking food supply is no longer a source of 
worriment. In odier countries, howov'er, wlicre the 
reduction in the death rate dirough governmental 
health activities is recent, die birth rate is still 
maintained at its earlier level; and we have cases 
where, as in Puerto Rico, a death rate of 13 is 
accompanied by a birth rate of 43, with a resulting 
3 percent annual increase in the population — 
which, in Puerto Rico, is already twice as large as 
the land can well support. 

The latest available population figures are 
shown, by continents, in Table 2, with correspond- 
ing areas and population densities. In the matter 
of growdi since 1933, there are no outstanding 
differences among the continents, and the minor 
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difFcrcncos in fin’or of llu* “newer’* eontinents miiy 
reflect nolhinfi luori* thiin the r<‘l;aivc impcrfccUotis 
ill the data. 


TAIU-K 1» !»(>I*UI,ATT()N and auka ok ttir 
WOI tlJ), ny (’ONTINKNTS: 11M7 



i*opuUitun\ ** 

Ami 

Population 


(thoumntls) 

(flf/. mi.) 

per mt. 

Tlu* Worhl . . 

. 2.314.955 

57,500,335 

402.1 

Euroiu* (oxr). ir..S.S.It.) 3KC,.l98 

1,907,902 

202.4 

Awu P'Srl. ll.S.W.It.l. 
U.S.S.H.. (Kuroju* A' 

. . 1 ,230,870 

11,050,834 

ni.3 

AHirt) 

l‘>;t,()00 

8.443,710 

228.0 

Africa 

183.178 

11,010,01.5 

157.8 

North AnuTica . . 

1*00.240 

9.387.343 

219.7 

Soutli America. . 

103.. 558 

0.855.294 

151.1 

Ocoania line. Auritralm i. 1 1 ,899 

330,050 

300.5 


« Krtmi SOiti.'ilirnI OH'um' t»f (ho Unitod NjitionH. 


Kven in llu’ matter of pepnlathm density — ihn 
nnmlxT of per.S(»ns |»er ;:(niaii* mile of anui- -the 
diilen'iiees ar<‘ not as spe(‘laenlav as h(*t\v<‘(‘n one 
entire (‘onlinenl and another, sinee every eonliiumt 
contains rather larj'je areas of thinly S(*Ul(‘d l<‘rn- 
lory aiul r<‘lalively small ansis witli llu* (‘xlrcMne 
densities n'pn'senled hy sneh areas as llu- Nether- 
lands ( 717 ), Ih'hiinin ( 718 ), or Pnerlo Rico 
( 028 ). 

Population of tho UnifocI States, 'Hu* po))nlalion of 
the Unit<*d SlaU‘S in 171)0, when lh<‘ flrst (rnsns 
was tak<*n, was just short of d njillion. Kaoh snh- 

TAIlhlO a POPtll.ATION OK ( 'ON'I'INKN'rAO tlNITKO 
H'I'A’fKH: 17U0 'PO tlMH 


Date 

Poputation 

1 nerease over 
preeeiiifig eetisus 
Number Percent 

Pojnth’- 
tion per 
«(/. mi. 

1790 

3.91*9.:* 14 



4.5 

1800 

5.308.483 

1,379, *209 

35. i 

0.1 

1810.... 

7,:*39.881 

1,931,398 

30.4 

4.3 

1820 

. . 9,038,453 

2.398.572 

33.1 

5.5 

1830 

.. 12.800.020 

3,227,507 

33.5 

7.3 

1810 

. . 17.009,453 

4, *203.433 

32.7 

9.7 

1850.. . 

.. :»3. 19 1,870 

0,1122,4*23 

35.9 

7.9 

1800 

, 31.443.321 

8, *25 1.445 

35.0 

10.0 

1870.... 

.. 39,8 18.4 19 « 

8,375,11*8 

*20.0 

13.4 

1880 

, 50,155,783 

10,337,334 

20.0 

10.9 

1890 .... 

.. 02.947.714 

12,791,931 

*25.5 

21,2 

1900,. .. 

. , 75.994,575 

13,010.801 

20.7 

25.0 

1910 

.. 91,972,200 

15,977,091 

21.0 

30.9 

1920 

... 105.710.020 

13,738,354 

14.9 

35.5 

1930 

.. 122,775,010 

17,004,420 

10.1 

41.2 

1940 

, .. 131,009,271> 

8,894,229 

7 2 

44.2 

1948 

.. 140,1)71,451^ 

14,902,170 

uTi 

49,2 


« (ii'Mi'i*. Pi'eliiuiiinry forJtily I. 

scxtnenl de<‘ennial e<*nsns up to 1800 sliowed an 
huT<‘ase of ahont ou<*- third ov<*r the preet'dinj? C(‘n- 
sns. I'Vom that dale to 1010 the d<‘e<'nni{d increase 
was aronnd 20 or 25 peret'ut, and for tho d<*ead<'S 
oudini^ in 1020 ami 1080 , respect i\<‘ly, 15 or 10 
pcrc(*nl, while hetvveen 1080 and 1010 the popnla- 


Becatise of frequent additions of thinly settled 
to the territory of the United States between 
1790 and 1850, there were no marked increases in 
population per square mile. Between 1850 and 
1900, however, the population density increased 
from 7.9 to 25.6, and continued to increase rapid- 
ly, amounting to 44.2 in 1940 ( and 49.2 in 1948). 

Estimates of the population of the United States 
as a whole have been made month by month since 
1940 on the basis of current records of births and 
deaths (adjusted for under-registration) and net 
imnngration. The estimates for July 1 of each year 
are i^rosontcd in Table 4, together with the data 
on births, deaths, and net immigration on which 
tho estimates are based. 

The population of die United States for July 1, 
1948, including persons in military service abroad, 
was thus estimated at 146,571,000, which repre- 
sents an increase of 2,538,000, or 1.76 percent, 
o\u*r tho estimate for July 1, 1947. The increase 
(luring the preceding fiscal year (2,799,000), a 
y<uir in winch nearly 4 million births were record- 
ed, was appreeiahly huger, but the increase for 
tlu‘ y(nir ('ncliii'f jime :>(), ll)i(S, was larger by many 
Immln'ds of ihoiisaiuis than the increase in any 
ytnir prior to 1947. 

Tho osliniale for 1948 rc^prosents an increase of 
14,902,000, or 11.3 percent, over tho 1940 census. 
Hiis 8-y(5ar period thus added almost twice as 
nnuh to tlwi population as the entire decade be- 
lwo.on 1930 and 1940; and the complete decade 
from 1940 to 1950 bids fair to record an increase 
(let‘i<lt‘<llv larger in absolute figures than any 
(*arlii‘r dec'ude. 

'Fliis situation, wliich rc^presents a reversal of a 
long-til n(' inuid toward slower and slower popu- 
lation iiicT<*as(', is (lifficuU to iirU'rprct; and ex- 
ports in tho population fi(4d arc in disagrec'inent 
as to wh(4lu‘r it is a purely Uiinporary result of war 
('ondilions or may fon^sliadow population increase 
at a IngluT h*vcl over a long ptTiod of lime. 

'rlio .sources of the incjreaso between 1947 and 
1948 may ho analy/.(icl as follows. There were dur- 
ing llu* year ending June 30, 1948, 3,700,000 
hirllus, from which may be subtracted 1,458,000 
(h'atiKs, leaving a natural increase of 2,242,000 
whi(‘h r(!prciS(mts the major part of tho population 
inoreast*. The remainder was made up of net civil- 
ian immigration amounting to 296,000, including 
about 30,()()0 persons coming into continental Unit- 
ed Slates from the territories and possessions. 

Among tluisc factors, tlie number of births is 
tho one which has changed materially during the 
l^ast 30 y(*ars, first declining from a maximum of 
2,956,()()() in 1921 to a minimum of 2,275,000 in 


'I’AIUJO 4 KS'rrM A'PKS OK TilK POPtri.ATION OK CM)NTI:NKNTAL UNITED STATES IN- 
(•U:i>IN<J AHMKI) KOHCEH OVKUSEAS: 1940 TO 1048 


Change during preceding period 

Jncreaec over Excess of Net civilian 

nn'eciHng date births over arrivals 


Date Dopuhtion Niimbn % Births Deaths deaths from abroad 

April 1, MMO rmifUJH) 1 .'ll, (100, 275 .... .... . . ■ • ^ . ■ 

Julyl.HMO i:u.‘)70.()00 JiOl.tKK) 0.23 023,000 353,000 270,000 31,000 

Julyl,llMl 13.3, 203, 000 1,233,(K)0 0.03 2,028,000 1,454,000 1,174,000 50,000 

July h 10*12 I3.t,00.'>,000 1,402,000 1.10 2,808,000 1,415,000 1,303,000 69,000 

July I, 10.13 130, -107, 000 1,832,000 1.30 3,200,000 1,487,000 1,722,000 110,000 

July 1, 1044 138,083,000 1,580,000 1.10 3,017,000 1,556,000 1,400,000 120,000 

July I. 1045 130,580,000 1,502,000 1.00 2,065,000 1.052,000 1,303,000 199,000 

July I, 1040 141.235.000 1,040,000 1.18 2,897,000 1,440.000 1.457,000 I'AOOO 

July I, 1047 144.034,000 2,700,000 1.08 3,907,000 1,428,000 2,569,000 230,000 

July 1, 1048 140,571,000 2,538,000 1.70 3,700,000 1.458,000 2,242,000 296,000 


tion in(;r(‘as(*d only 7.2 p<‘rt*('nl\ or l<\s.s lhan half 
the small<*sl pn‘viou.s dct'onnial incr(‘a.s<^. 'Fhc dafei 
for the sixhxu) t‘(*tisu.s(\s are giv<}n in Table 3, to- 
gcth<^r with llu^ population ptT scpiare luih? on each 
ccnsu.s daUi. 


1933, and then increasing, first slowly to 2,558,000 
in 1940, and then more rapidly to the figures quot- 
ed above. The number of deaths was 1,442,000 in 
1920, 1,457,000 in 1930, 1,474,000 in 1940, and 
1,460,000 in the calendar year 1948. Immigration 
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1 iQPn in the war-production effort. Sovontocm States and 

averaged around 300,000 per yew ,g„A ^ District of Columbia invumvc] at a liigluT rate 

S the anmlry as a whole, while the p.'lijuktion 

and 1940, and m 1948 was again approacning d.viv.i.s,-.’,. Nearly one- 

300,000 a year. of t],^ entire nuinerical inereaso look place 

TABLE 5— POPULATION OP THE OT^D STATES j],g Pacific Coast States, cacli of which 

EXCXUMNO ARMED FORCES OTOR8BAS. showed a population inen-aso well al)o\-(> 40 per- 

BY STATES. uiaxiinuin pereciiiaKe lor any State 

Dinsian Jvlyl.im oulsidc the far west wiw 24.2 in Florida. 

Zf, HS?.”) inerLoo There has bwm niuch interest, esp<M4i^ 

^ . , ox X iA« nifinn 131 660 276 11.0 ccut ycans, lu torccasts of the population for future 

N^wE^I* 131.660.276 1 „ncxpc'etedly large luuuhers of births 

V-®' SSS’nrn 40 i ’624 U 6 wluoh have occurred since 1941), and especially in 

4,718® H ir.cri'a.sin<;ly dilRcull Ihe probiein ol inakitiK such 

Rhode Island.... „748.W , ZfUlS ,77 ioreea.sls. Uovi.sed forecasts of the population of 

^ . .. 2 , 011,000 1.700.242 w.r ijjc United Status (Iwo alleniiitiv<‘ .Series liased On 

.vV ' .14,386,000 13.479,m 6.7 dijfcreiil assiiiiipliojis) were lull ilish.-d hy the Bu- 

•• lii®® 9 ®’ M io ««u of the Census early in 1919. The hlKlior of 

.;.-M .. , 10,689,000 9 .JOO.I 80 S.U ..sliiiiales gives 149,.S86,- 

■ohiiv... . 7,700.000 6,907.612 12.9 000 for Ml.'iO and I.W,74.5,0()() for I9.W. ICveiHhuse 

Mnpa Irm® 7'897 24l 9^8 estiiuaU'S si'eni lo he rather eoiiscr\-a|i\-e, liowevc-r, 

fen.,;-..:; S:® ' 7.9 view of ll.e aemal hiereases <lnring 1947 and 

Wiaconain 3,309,000 3,137,587 6,5 siliialiou in Jiinnavy, liM?), .SfOimd 

West North Central: 2792300 6.3 to justify soin(‘\vlial lan*'(T (‘sliinal(‘s, iX'rluips as 

2025.000 2,’r»38i2fi8 3.4 hi^h as 151 niillum ior J5jr>(), and 150 million for 

MissouriV,. 3.947,000 3,784,CC4 4.3 

ScS&D^ote:;-; eli:® MW? - 3:2 ' Urbnn and R«rol Area., rh,- urban pop,. lalion of 

Neb^fca 1,301,000 1,316,834 -1.1 tbc United Stales conii>rises in general .ili 

Kansas 1,968,000 1,801,028 J*3 living in int*orporatt‘,(l pkuH'S (cilios, \i!- 

297 000 200.50,5 U.5 lagos, or borouglw) liaving a populalion of 2,500 

MpWripH 2,148,000 1,821,244 17.0 0 |. wliilt' tho nmiaiiulor of the populalion is 

4'..! 898,^0 2 677 773 m clussifiod UaS nirul. Oiio of (Ik‘ most •;i''.nili\-anl of 

vvjr^^M’Lrin- iloisiooo imln 0.7 tluj oliangos hi llio oliarat‘UTislit\s ol lla- popnl.ilion 

North Carolina... 3.715,000 ?.§7l,G23 4.0 pf |;}^j Unilod SlaU‘S lias l>(‘ou llio rapid urbaniza- 

af lion of llic populalion. In 1790 W.9 p.-r.s>i,l iif 

Florida .. 2,356,000 1,897,414 24,2 tlic populalkm was Hiral and only 5.1 poivonl ur- 

East Southcentral; no ban. By .1850 I'hc pwonlagc urban bad inoroasod 

i-fll'ggg "ao to 15., 3] in 1000 it was ,‘59.7; in 1930, .51.2; in 1!M0, 

AhS^a '*. 2 , 848,000 2*, 832’, 961 0.6 56.5; uud in 1947, 59.0. TIuto lias l><*(‘n consislcnt 

Mississippi 2 , 121,000 2,183,796 '-2.9 incH, ‘uso in lliis ligiiri* from on(‘ (*ousns 

1,926,000 1,949.387 -1.3 to another sincc 18.30. exjvpl t lull (l.i^^^ 

Louisiana 2,576,000 2,363,880 9,0 prcssion dccadc belwc(*n 1950 and I9 K) Mu‘ urban 

Oklahoma ft'liAR?! 127 population iucroasod only a lillb’ faslcr iban the 

’ ' ■ ’ Ual. The cimdilions prevailing during this iieriod 

Montana 511,000 ’'?*5 discouraged tl»* usual mov(‘uu’nt of llu‘ populalion 

S2?’922 oenSIo ifi from rural to urban an'as and also n^dnood somo- 

SSoSdef.'.' i.iesiooo 1,123’, 296 3.7 wliat ibc ruto of natural incr(‘as(' st) that llio urban 

New Mexico F^’222 fSi’S? ol't gained far loss than in pnivious (bioudos Irom 

ei® 550;310 ll;o the inflow of rural niigrants. t,i,d sima-wkit te 

Nevada.!’. 142,000 110,247 ^8.4 from mc cxcoss of birlhs Over (leal hs. I bo (l<‘cen- 

Padfic:, nial figures on urban and rural population are sum- 

Ore-Si'^™-.;.;: tile:® iloMlesl lo:! mariml for tho ciilire period from 1790 to 1940 

CaUfornia 10,031,000 6,907,387 46.2 in Table 6, togolber Willi osliiiialt's bas<‘<l on a sam- 

— : : — rTZZ7rr!w!!IIII survey of the eivilian iiopulalion mud(‘ in 1947, 

. A minus aen C-) denotes decrease. ^ resnnuilion of llio leudoncy to- 

In addition to the estimates of die total popula- ward urban rcsideuee. 
tion of the United States including members of the Sex and Color. Sineo 1910, at wbieb liuio lliore 
armed forces overseas, estimates were made for was an excess of 2,092,288 males in tlu* population 

the civilian population and for the population in- of the United States (partly n*sulling from heavy 

eluding military personnel in the continental Unit- immigration during the years just pr(^t‘<'ding), there 

ed States. The estimate of the civilian population has been a fairly rapid cu‘('lino in the* st^x ratio, that 

for July 1, 1948, was 145,306,000, and the estimate is, the number of nml<‘s p<‘r 100 f(‘mal(*s. 'rids fig- 

for the population, excluding only those armed ure, which stood at 106.0 in 1910, bad been re- 

forces who were overseas, was 146,114,000. The duced to 100,7 in 1940, and further rc'diicod in 

latter estimate is distributed by States in Table 5, 1948 to 99.1. Between 1940 and 1948, an o.veoss 

which shows also the percentage of increase over of 453,909 of males in tlu‘ pupulutioii had disap- 

1940. ^ , 1 . 1 . 1 . peared and been replaced by an oxco.ss of 642,421 

The figures in Table 5 indicate that, in general, females. This situation riiprescnls more lu'arly wli.il 
the population changes resulting from the con- might be termed a normal nhilionship botweem 
centration of war-production effort in certain areas the numlacrs of the two sexes, since under present 

have been maintained up to 1948, that is, most of conditions women live soiiKiwhnl longer, on llie 

the States which showed marked increase between average, than men. It is cxp<‘(,4e<l that this excess 

1940 and 1948 were States to which there was a of females will increase sonuiwhat ixh the years go 

considerable amount of migration for participation by, but that it will never roach alarming proper- 
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. ;i.;?nK,.isa 

. ii‘.N(ir.,nf() 
. i';u!n.s7« 

«U'.'.M7.7M 

. i:ii,r.on.i!7f* 

. i«i I, (UK) 


PflpuhiHoj} -■ 
urban 
^loi.orin 
;ti*i».a7i 

1,11J7.1!<17 

I.HIfi.Ofif) 

ri.i»i(i,.MK 

M.ii>i).7:tr» 

21!,l()0.20n 

•ll.U9S.9a2 
M.in7,97a 
»S,9.'>.l.S2.'l 
7! .122.702 
s.a.K(:().o(H) 


liural 
a.727..'ir)9 
•i.usn.i 12 

«.7M,122 
S/.M.'i.lUS 
1 1,728,772 
1.5,22.1,298 
19, (MS, 100 
2.5,220,802 

28.0. 50.010 
20,020,018 
-10.S.n,*M9 
‘1.5.S2.I.0.5.! 
•19,972,224 
.51, .5.52.047 
52.820.222 

57. 245. . 572 
.58.201.000 


percent in- 
crease over 
precedw^ census 
Urban Rural 


Percent 
of total 

6.1 94.9 

6.1 93.9 

7.3 92.7 

7.2 92.8 

8.8 91.2 

10.8 80.2 

15.3 84.7 

19.8 80.2 

25.7 74.3 

28.2 71.8 

35.1 64.9 

39.7 60.3 

45.7 54.3 

51.2 48.8 

56.2 43,8 

56.6 43.6 


fc»r April 1 : nvihnn iMtp»il:t(M»M only. 


tioius nor evon Ii .i li-'orr (•(piol In llu* I'X- 

CC.SS of inoli'.s > i"'! "In in I‘.n0. Tlu* 
for popnlotiiJii rliivifitul l)y .sr.x Iron) 1850 to 11M8 
aro iiroscnloil in 'rahli* 7. 

TAIVMO 7 POlTI-A'rioN (»!•* TIIK ItNI'I'MI) STATES, 
PY SMS ; IS.'iO Tt) I'ltK 


.Un/r.i R^cntit 

ptr ton of 

Vc<ir Matr Pnaatr ftmaU'n malm 

18.50 ll.S27.(;t;(l 11.2,51.210 III1.2 482.444 

IHSO 1'.. MM.S'.M) I'l.OIUi.UO;; 102.0 KS1,K57 

11)10 1V,2:12V‘/V 41,029,989 lOO.O 2.092.288 

1920 02,127,0.80 00.027,900 102, /» 1,499,114 

1940 00 (U. I, .592 0.5.007.082 100.7 452,909 

1948 « V2,9«,l..il.» 72.000.920 99.1 042.421* 


«Ks(iimn0< On .lul.v 1. * Msrcr.'j <4 OmumIom. 

11)(‘ pcii’«Mil.i".r ill noowliilr persons in tin* pop- 
ululion ol lli<’ linit(*il Slates lias ('Iianj9‘tl very lillh^ 
in reeenl (init*s. ‘I ‘In* eeiuais lip.nres .sliow a .slight 
(loer<*as(* from I2. 1 p<‘r<*<*u( in 11)00 lo lO.ii tuTetuil 
in 1080 and a^!;ain in 10-)0, at wliieii time liie total 
nonwliite popnlation amonnted to I8,(5'1,*105. 
Siuc*<^ lO'U), hovve\t‘r, tlx* nonwhilo population has 
incroas(‘d somewhat ra,sler than tlu* while, umount- 
inji in I0‘I7, aeeordinj; to a .sainplr survey of tho 
civilian population, lo I.S.OIV.OOO, or 10.0 p(*re<*nt 
of the total, Durinj’f this ,sam(‘ period there wu.s u 
very eonslderahli- !'.!•■! .1 of nonvvhit(‘ persons 

from lh(‘ rural ‘■■■i-.I- i - i <’entt‘rs hi the north 
and west, 'i’lms whil<‘ tlu» nonwhilt* population of 
thi^ eonnlry as a whole iuereased 11,0 ptTei’uh 
the nonwhil<‘ population aeltially de(;rea.s’ed 4,8 
pereenl in tlu* sonlli, and iuereased by more than 
50 peret'ul in tho n‘.sl of the eounlrv, Tlu*se Ifeuros 
are suminari'/t‘d, by rej'ions, in 'laldi* 8. 

TABLE R POIMMiATIDN OP THE UNITED STATES, 
BY COLOU, ID BECIONS; 1940 AN 1 .) tlM 7 


Amt and etmsijiratwn 

't'otal 

The NoHlifS’iMpTii Si. ' lie.*' 
The Noilli ( 'fiilrnl .Sisitj-;. 

Tho SouOj 

TLlio WcmI. 

'tVhilo 

Th<* Norllinu.lcrii .^0:1 li* 
Tho North (’wttUul StuU'H 

Tho S<>uU> 

Tlio WoHt 

Nouwhiio 

The NorthoHntcrii HI-hIom . 
I ho North ( lontral HtaU'.N 

Tho Soath 

Tho WoHt. 


tmr, 
(U'tnliaH 
population » 
142,001.000 

29.215.000 

42.002.000 

42.772.000 

17.210.000 
127,044.000 

20.072.000 

40.410.000 

22.242.000 

1 0.4 18.000 

1.5.017.000 

2.242.000 

2.252.000 
0,. 520, ()()() 

892,000 


population 

121,009,275 

25,976.777 

40.142.322 
41,605.901 
1,2,882,266 

118,214,870 

24.506,768 

38,629,970 

21.6.58,678 

13,249,554 

13,454,406 

1,410,009 

1,502,202 

10.007.323 
533,711 


Prrcpnt 

increase^ 

7.0 

9.3 

6.3 
2,7 

24.7 

7.5 

7.0 

4.0 

6.0 

23.0 
D.6 

66.1 

49.0 
-4.8 

67.1 


« EMti«uii«H bfim'd ou a wmiU HiimtAo. * A miiniH bIrii ( — ) do- 
aotoH (loor«ttH<i, 

Age Distribution, TluJ population of tlic United 
Slates, like that of most industrialized countries, 


has lu‘(;n rather rapidly growing older for a long 
liint*, partly because ifio declining birth rate has 
ri‘.siiIU‘(l in tlu* addition of relatively smaller nnm- 
hers of ehildriMi in successive generatioas, and 
partly ht‘(‘aiis<‘ improvements in health conditions 
nave inert ‘as<‘d the span of life. The median age of 
llu‘ population in 1820 was 16.7; in 1870, 20.2; in 
U)10, 2*1.1; and in 1940, 29.0. The same tendency 
is indii'aled by tho increase*, in the percentage of 
llie po])tdalion 65 years* old and over, which in- 
t*rt*as(‘(l from 3.4 in 1880 lo 7.5 in 1948. 

While tin* incn'asc in the pcrt‘cntage of the pop- 
ulation ill llu* oldtT age groups has continued .since 
19-I0, the largt* numliors of births, alnsady referred 
to above, luive changed the. paUern of the age dis- 
trilmlion with resp(*el lo the young<*r age groups. 
'rhe.S(* chang(‘S are clearly shown by the figures in 
Tabh* 9, which gives the age data for 1940 and 
1948. 


TABLE 9 !»DIMU.ATTDNr. INDLimiNO MILITAKY 
(»\ F■.:;sl:\^ IlY ACIE; 1948 AND 1940 


Population July t, 

Ayr ma 

(f/rarn) Number Pvrem 

A11iw‘h 146.571,451 100.0 

Umlorr) 1.5,166,420 10.3 

5 1.0 9 12,892,849 8.8 

10 tu 14 10,879,788 7.4 

15t.<>l9 10.981,908 7.5 

20 to 24 12,013,111 8.2 

25 to 29 11,999,690 8.2 

aOU)24 11,239,717 7.7 

25i«39 10,665,096 7.3 

40 to 44 9,705,025 6.7 

45 to 49 8,934,173 0.1 

60 to 54 8,072,218 5.6 

55 to 59 7,221,142 4.9 

60 to 64 5,8,50,220 4.0 

65 to 69 4,347,308 3.0 

70 to 74 3d46,9.30 2.1 

75 ami ovor, ....... 3,4,56,339 2.4 

Median ai !0 29.8 


Population April 1, 


Percent 

1940 

Number 

Percent 

100.0 

131,660,275 

100.0 

10.3 

10,641,524 

8.0 

8.8 

10,684,622 

8.1 

7.4 

11,746,936 

S.9 

7.5 

12,333,523 

9.4 

8.2 

11,587,835 

8.8 

6.2 

11,096,038 

8.4 

7.7 

10,242,388 

7.8 

7.3 

9,546,377 

7.2 

6.7 

8,787,843 

6.7 

0.1 

8,255,225 

6.3 

5.6 

7,250,840 

5.6 

4.9 

5,843,865 

4.4 

4.0 

4,728,340 

3.6 

3.0 

3,800,657 

2.9 

2.1 

2,509,532 

2.0 

2.4 

2,643,125 

2.0 


29.0 

•• 


The population under 5 years of age, which de- 
creased .shariily between 1930 and 1940 and was 
actually smaller in 1940 than in 1910, increased 
far more rapidly between 1940 and 1948 than any 
other age group, gaining 43.3 percent as compared 
with a gain of only 11.3 percent in the population 
a.s a whole, and representing 10.3 percent of the 
total population in 1948, as compared witli «*p per- 
cent in 1940, The populaUon 5 to 9 years old like- 
wise increased its proportion of the total from 8.1 
percent to 8.8 percent. On tlic other hand, die 
number of iicrsons from 10 to 19 years of age, 
conuirising mainly persons born during the low- 
birlh-ratc years of the 1930’s, was smalh'r by more 
than 2 million in 1948 than in 1940. The popula- 
tion at the upper end of tho age scale continued to 
increase, however, at a rate materially above that 
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PORTS AND HARBOKS 

TABLE 10— POPULATION BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS. DECEMBER. 10-10 TO VMS 
(Institutional population excluded. Employment fiRurea are based on a small sainplo. NumborM in tliouHandH) 


Employment status 


Armed forces . 
Civilian populati 


r .-‘ '• 


Em] 


persons by sex: 


Dec,, 

Dec,, 

Dec., 

Dec., 

Dec • 

ms 

1947 

104G 

t9U 

loih 

..10f).036 

107,018 

106,0-10 

104,000 

103,010 

.. 02.828 

60,870 

00,320 

05.030 

0l]t)70 

.. 1.-1 r>3 

1,280 

l.SOO 

11,820 

0,200 

..107,583 

106,038 

lO.^.OfiO 

03,080 

ooItso 

.. 01,375 

OO.riOt) 

58,430 

53,210 

5.5,080 

.. 6«,434 

57,0-17 

56,310 

52,710 

s54,16() 

.. 1,041 

1,643 

2,120 

.500 

1 

. . 40,208 

47,047 

46,620 

30,870 

41,040 

.. 42,102 

41,653 

40,300 

34,180 

37,500 

.. 17,272 

16,20-1 

16,010 

18,530 

10,000 


■^ec., 

IHO 

100,780 

r)r),ir)0 

UKl.OOO 

-'>•1,400 

47,r.r,() 

0,010 

«0,«80 

11,070 


of the total population. Persons 55 to 64 years of 
age formed 8.9 percent of the total in 1948, as 
compared with 8.0 percent in 1940, and iho per- 
centage of the population 65 years old and over 
increased from 6.9 in 1940 to 7.5 in 1948. 

Very simificant increases in the numbers of chil- 
dren of school age can be definitely forecast on llic 
basis of current data on children of pre-school age: 
—or of the numbers of births which have occurred 
in specific recent years. The 6-year-olds entering 
school in the fall of 1948, for example, were mainly 
the survivors of the 2,808,000 birth.s of the (isrul 
year 1941-42. Those who will enter school in 1953 
will be mainly the survivors of the 3,997,000 births 
of 1946-47 and may safely bo counted on to rep- 
resent a similar increase (42.3 percent) over the* 
new enrollment of 1948, which, in turn, was 20 
percent larger than that of years around 1939 or 
1940. 

Employment Status. Data on the cmploynu'iit sta- 
tus of die population of the United Stales luive 
been published each month since 1040 on the 
basis of a monthly survey of a widely distribut'd 
sample of about 25,000 households. Data rcjire- 
senting the number of persons in the labor force, 
the number of employed and the number of un- 
employed are summarized for various dales from 
1940 to 1948 in Table 10. 

The decline in the civilian population 14 yeans 
old and over from 100,090,000 in December, 1940, 
to 93,080,000 in December, 1944, rcficct.s the ino- 
*>iJ^ation of the armed force.s for World War II, 

. increase in the civilian population 

to 105,050,000 in 1946 reflects the appro.\imat<» 
completion of demobilization. The rccruitnienl of 
addiftonal workers for war production is indicat'd 
by the fact that whi e the civilian population clc- 
clmed by 7 inillion between 1940 and 1944, tlx? 
civihan labor force declined by only a little more 
than 1 mUhon. 

Tpie ma^um wartime employment (56,290,- 
^ equalled in Decpraber, 
1^’ n ,8 in December. 

1948. Unemployment, which dropped to a very 

^940) wa^Mntoned at a level between 1,500,- 
2,500,000 for most of the postwar period. 
These figures represent little more tlian what is 
Minetoes frictiond unemployment,” that 

IS, &e number of persons who will at any one time 
be m process <rf transfer from one job to anotlur. 
The estimate of unemployment for January 1940 

over Dco’embm-’ 

1948, though still witliin tlie range indicated above! 

—Leon E. Thuissoisll 

PORTS AND HARBORS. The year 1948 has scon some 
^aMion and improvement of ports and harbors 
but fee principal work has been in rohiiM faS 
due to war damage and neglect. In^S kW 
and operating costs have metated the speedier 


tum-aromid of sbipiiing in j.iirl and the imrewed 
over-all <lmK‘n.srons of sliips lia.s iiece.s.siiatccl ov 
tensive nicxhlicalioii of e.vi.sling facilllics 

In tbo Far Kiust willi lb.- .w.-opii,,',; of )j„._ 
Kong and somc ol llio lajainr.s,. |k„-|,s now nwsl bv 
the AnuTicau (orces, lilll,- has I,,.,-,, do,,,, since 
the war and conditions gcn.-rallv ar.> ,m.salisfa,.t„,7 
Tlu' Plnbppnm (..,v,T,m„-„l I, as j„si 1,.| a roniraJ./ 
to clour Manila harbor of wn'oKagr. 

In Enrojie, Africa, and ll,<- Near 'Fast the rec,,,, 
.strnciion of war dimiaj',,' is will ,ii,d<.r wav lt„f 
terdam l.cningrad, and llu- l.aUian ,„„.|s of Ua' 
and Liban all ,c|)orl ivc,„islr„<-lion virliiallv 
pi,, to and an mcivas,; <>l caij;., handling <.,|,ii,,„„J 
I',)land is sjasaling $-0 ,„illi„„ „„ ^ 

fimctioning salislacloiily and S/cveh, (Slcliiai v 

c ‘"'M '"‘V port 

coaf I>i>vls will also lx* <*<jnip|xnl (o haiulk* 

In Krmuy Icmiioraiv ••<|iiip„„.„( ,.,',s-|<’,l for il,,. 
Allied urniK's is laovinj? .salislaelory and will hit 
fiir .several more years. 'I'lierelore ri-fiiiinlnirtum 'i)i 
oi a {)('rtuan('i)f naliire. of Ion aloiMf fireuau' cxtviu 
siotj pro^>rauis, as al Mai>;,‘ill«-s*. Chorboiny is ei, ! 
c<‘ntrahng on pa.s.svngor laeililio.s now, Ixii ),o|,<Is. 
(0 nmmliun nuu'h ol her warliino intporlarua* as a 
fn'ighl- port. 

UiToiislriieti<iii ill Fiiglaii,! is slower, due parllv 
to Us extent an, 1 partly to stri.'l gmvriiii.eiit .M.nlria 
of all eonslrnclion. Ilowcvta*, llir larger llri/k'li 
porl.s aro op<Taling at ahoni 70 vnvrnlnf prewar 
capacity. Many (aielo.sial porls innsi enlarge their 
meks to aivoinniodale lln* langa* po.stwar V(%srk 
New bamllmg t'l/nipnnail is )„ang provahsl'ami 
transit slaals aiv Ix-mg }>nill. 'rh<* Manclu'sler 
(anrnl Cannijany plans a large oil dock to Ix' ereet- 
ed outside I he (afy. 

Ihe KHP has |)ro\ isionally agreed to (‘onslniet 
an oil Iiarlior ;nid refinery a( Antwerp wiili a ea- 
rmcily of a nniimn loiis a yrur. 'rix* eontrai'l lias 
been let for a pier and ean.sewav lo I'slend srvon 
imle.s into tlx* )»ersian ( hill and earrv pipelines and 
slimdanl gag(* railroad tiaek for tin* Arabian Aiiier- 

Xtilll \/Jt \ .0» 

is ill 

Ub,ir.maiui(reiiieiil relations and the liiyli ,.,.s| of 
PUT cinstnielion. Sniistriieinre i-osls lm\e donbksl 
.md .sniuTSIrneInre costs have inereas.sl tsvo and ii 
lall limes m nine years. Considerahh' work has 

and more is iin- 

brnsr^!,,! 1 ' "'■k IVoai Am- 

Ims,, i.ighi |„ ijixii ,st,v,>t is now -ir, ti. At I’liila- 

d,>lplii;i an,l Norfolk the eiiamiel has In in- 

msis,.d to 40 ft. as far as the Nuvv Yanis, l.iul at 
drwkinff' !" 'a ’■ ““l''■"velllenl in suction 

New /wl*' *'‘'r ■' Vork and 

yam- will “'V‘ ‘‘''I <'>''‘'«Kii Irade 

and Ir.iii.s-.slnpprd withont pa>nu‘nt of duty. Jn No- 
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vember New^^ Orleans opened its International 
Trade Mart, “a global showcase for bringing to- 
gether buyers and sellers from all parts of die 
world." 

Port Newark was transferred to the Port of New 
York Authority, March 31. Basin dredging is com- 
plete, piling is in order, and fenders and trackage 
are being improved. Five millions will be spent 
there during 1949 in a 7-ycar expansion program. 
Three plans were submitted for the modernization 
of tlie Port of Now York, but no agreement has 
been reached. 

The Hoosic Terminal under construction in Bos- 
ton is now 40 percent completed. The B&M Rail- 
road and tlic city have agr(KKl on Mystic Pier 
No. 1, btit work will not start until the completion 
oi? the H()Osic Terminal. The C&O Railroad’s new 
coal-handling pier under construction at Norfolk^ 
will incr^iasc^ tludr capacity by a third. It will be 
able to liandlo 6,000 tons an hour by means of 
conveyer belts and four mo\'able lowers making 
ship movement niinccossary during loading. At 
Toledo lh<^ New York Central and B&O Railroads’ 
rail and water terminal, put into service in 1948, 
can load a lake vessel holding 16,000 tons of coal 
in six hours. This IcTininal, built at a cost of $18.5 
million lias three movable ore unloadcrs and three 
coal diiiniievs. 

Canada plans to spc‘nd $5,966,000 to expand her 
harbor faciliti(\s in addition to $2,307,000 ear- 
marked for niainteiiaiiec in 1949. Work is wcdl 
along on two large*. 35-ft draft wharves and fire- 
IDroof transit slu‘ds, one at Halifax, and the other 
at St. John, N.B. 

The year’s most inUsrosting development in 
harbor control is liu* s(*arch radar installation at 
Liverpool, Mngland wliicli lies 14 miles up the 
Mersey Jiiver. M<)vc*nu*nt is virtually impossible 
during the fn'cpienL fogs. This eeiuipniciil enables 
ixirt authorities to observe shipping and obstruc- 
tions constantly and inform individual pilots of con- 
ditions in tlieir artius. 

The J5-ft. seami(*r, built to revolve at 12 r.p.m. 
in a 100 ni.p.h. gah.*, is installed on a 60-ft. tower 
with an unolistructcd view of the estuary. The 
new type precision viewers arc installed in six 
units, replaceable lor maintenance. The first gives 
the entire 13-milc range, one mile to the inch and 
adjustable to a 20-mile range. The center four 
give larger sectional views and the sixth giv(*s any 
area witliiu a 20 mile radius. — ^J. W. IIazen 

PORTUGAL. A republic of southwestern Europe, 
occupying the western x^art of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. The climate is temperate. 

Area and Population. The area of continental 
Portugal is 34,254 square iniUjs, and that of the 
Azores and Madeira Islands 1,236, a total of 35,- 
490. Population: 8,402,000 (1948 est.). Principal 
cities: Lisbon (capital), Oporto, Funchal, Sctiibal, 
Braga, Evora, Ponta Delgada, Faro, and Coimbra. 

Education and Religion. Freedom of worship exists, 
but the Roman Catholic faith prevails and inlays 
an important part in the life of the nation. The 
country has a Concordat and a Missionary Agree- 
ment with the Vatican. Unofficial estimates show 
that about half of the poi)ulation over seven years 
of ago is literate, and that 10,100 primary scliools 
with over half a million pupils function in the 
country. In 1945, there were 43 secondary schools 
with 17,281 pupils; 65 technical schools with 41,- 
843 students, and other professional and technical 
institutions for secondary education. For higher 
education, there arc four universities (Coimbra, 
two at Lisbon, and Oporto). 


Production. Agriculture is the leading occupation, 
followed by mining, fishing, and manufacturing. 
Principal agricultural crops are wheat, maize, rye, 
potatoes, and oats. Other important products are 
wine, olive oil, and wool. Cork is exported in con- 
siderable amounts. Portugal has valuable mineral 
deposits, but for lack of power, many mines remain 
uncxploited. Production of coal in 1947 was 37,000 
metric tons and that of lignite 1,408,000 metric 
tons. Other products of that year ( in metric tons ) 
included cotton fabrics, 1,880; cotton yarn, 4,920; 
and meat, 4,100. 

Foreign Trade. Total exports in 1948 (8 months 
actual, 4 months estimated) were valued at 4,185 
million escudos; imports at 9,504 million escudos. 
For 1947: exports, 4,243 million escudos; imports, 
9,462 million escudos. The bulk of Portugal’s ex- 
ports go to Groat Britain, the United States, Mo- 
zambique, Angola, and France; imports come 
mainly from the United States, Great Britain, An- 
gola, Mozambique, and Spain. 

Transportation. Portugal has 824 miles of national 
railways and 1,177 miles of privately owned lines. 
There are 16,015 miles of roads of all kinds. The 
incrclianl marine in 1943 had 315,534 tons regis- 
tered. I^isbon is one of the most important air cen- 
ters of Europe, and is well served T^y llic interna- 
tional airlines. 

Finance. In the budget for 1948, revenue was 
estimated at 5,550,600,000 escudos; expenditure 
at 5,549,500,000 escudos ($U.S. = 25.06 escudos). 
Currency in circulation in October, 1948, was 
8,150 million escudos; bank deposits 17,930 mil- 
lion escudos. 

Government. Portugal is a corporative state under 
a constitution adopted in 1933, which provides for 
a Prcisidont elected for a 7-year term, a Premier, a 
Coq)orativc (chamber, and a National Assembly. 
"I'lie President ajipoints the Premier, who in turn 
elects the Cabinet. The only legal party is the 
Unuio Nacioruil (Party of tlie National Union). In 
the elections of 1942, the only candidate was Gen. 
Antonio Oscar Fragoso do Carmona, who has held 
office since 1928, and he was reelected for seven 
years more. The Government is a dictatorship. The 
l?resident is a figurehead, political power being in 
the hands of Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Events, 1948, On the domestic front, Portugal had 
another year under Dr. Oliveira Salazar, with no 
important political changes. 

Anniversary of the “Revo/ution.” The 20th anni- 
versary of die Fragoso-Salazar regime was com- 
memorated with nearly as much pomp as last year’s 
celebration of the 80th anniversary of Lisbon s lib- 
eration from the Moors ( see Year Book, Events of 
1947). Numerous official speeches lauded the 
achievements of tlie “Revolution," and the occasion 
was used to announce a two-year plan for public 
works. The plan, which provides for 3,872 proj- 
ects in different parts of tlie country, was given 
extraordinary publicity in tlie press. 

In June, an American naval squadron visited the 
Tagus River. The officers were lavishly entertained 
by government officials, indicating die interest of 
the administration in currying favor with the 
United States. 

End of War Boom. The end of Portugal’s bonanza 
was seen early in September, when other European 
countries appeared to be on iheir way to economic 
recovery. During the war, Portugal benefited great- 
ly from exports of important raw materials. A peas- 
ant, digging a few pounds of wolfram soil, could 
collect as much in one day as lie could earn in two 
years* normal work, and the country thus accumu- 
lated unprecedented gold reserves and large cred- 
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its against the United Kingdom. However, they 
then engaged in large-scale buying of luximes and 
necessities, and the effects of a soon 

made themselves felt. Portugal was (ho" with 
serious problems, such as a shortage of foreign 
exchange, diminishing exports, and dependence 
upon hea\y imports of basic consumer goods. In 
addition, local industries, artificially developed dur- 
ing the war to meet domestic and even foreign 
demands, found ihey could no longer compete with 
foreign suppliers. 

International Front. Portugal's policy during the 
year consisted, as in 1947, mainly in efforts to gain 
admission to the United Nations, and especially to 
draw grants from the Marshall Plan and partici- 
pate in the distribution of EGA supplies. Her fate 
in this respect was similar to that of Spain. See 
Spain. — Miguel Jorrin 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. A Portuguese colony in West 
Africa. Area: 13,948 square miles. Population 
(1940): 351,089, of whom 347,547 are Negroes. 
Agricultural products include palm oil and kernels, 
rice, and groundnuts. Other products are timber, 
wax and hides. Foreign trade ( 1946 ) : imports 95,- 
632,000 escudos; exports 93,065,000 escudos. 
Budget estimate ( 1946 ) : revenue 40,629,000 escu- 
dos; expenditure 37,956,000 escudos. The seat of 
government is at Bissau, die chief port. Governor 
of die colony: Commander Rodrigues Sarmento. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. A Portuguese colony in India, 
comprising Gcp capital Nova G6a, 

or Pangim), ai-c Total area: 1,537 

square miles. Population (1940): 624,177. The 
main crops are coconuts, cashew nuts, salt, and 
spices. Foreign trade (1945): imports 224,052,000 
escudos; exports 67,874,000 escudos. Budget esti- 
mates (1946) were balanced at 48,005,000 escudos. 
A governor general heads the administration. 

POST OFFICE, U.S. The United States Post Office De- 
partment is the world's largest business operation, 
public or prh'ate. Widi nearly 42,000 post offices 
in every community in die nation, it numbers on 
its rolls some 475,000 employees, making it the 
largest peacetime agency of the Federal govern- 
ment. The United States Postal Service, die major 
communication instrumentality of the nation, pro- 
vides a common bond among the more than 140 
million Americans in die cities and villages, on 
die farm and in die rural areas. 

During the fiscal year 1948, the Post Office De- 
partment handled tne largest volume of mail and 
special transactions in its history. This was accom- 
plished despite difficult postwar problems, includ- 
ing inadequate motor-vehicle equipment, lack of 
space and delay in obtaining essential items of 
supply and equipment. 

The Postal revenues for the year reached an all- 
time high as did die expenditures. The cost of 
transporting die mails, costs of supplies and equip- 
ment and contractual service have greatly increased 
since the end of the war. These added costs in- 
creased the expenses of the Postal Service during 
the year to $1,719,943,288, resulting in a gross 
operating deficit of $308,972,005. The revenues 
amounted to $1,410,971,284. 

Over 40,280 million pieces of mail were han- 
dled, including 21,948 million letters and cards 
containing business and social correspondence; over 
6,344 million newspapers and magazines; more 
dian 8,188 million circulars and advertising pieces; 
over 1,142 million parcels including those con- 
taining books and catalogs, and 1,419 million pieces 


of mail on the business of the government for 
which no postage was charged. During the fiscal 
year 1948 there were nearly 184 million pieces of 
Tnail insured, and approximately 70 million pieces 
on which collect on delivery charges were made, 
as well as some 91,266,000 registered pieces of 
mail. There were approximately 117 million pieces 
of special delivery and special handling mail. 

The Post OfiSce Department also serves in a 
banking and insurance capacity. The United States 
Postal Note, established in 1945, continued to 
prove popular with the mailing public, and during 
Sie year 73,049,000 postal notes were issued. Over 
291 million money orders were issued during the 
year. The Postal Savings System issued 16,630,521 
certificates and paid 18,787,757. Great advances 
were made in the use of Air Mail. On Mar. 15, 
1948, the Post Office Department inaugurated for- 
eign air parcel post service, and on September 1 
of the same year domestic air parcel post service 
was instituted. 

At tire end of tlie fiscal year 1948 there were 
130,093 miles of domestic air mail routes, an in- 
crease of 27,637 over June 30, 1947. During the 
year die domestic air mail service performed a 
total of 68,000 million lb. miles of service. The 
rural delivery routes in operation at the end of the 
1948 fiscal year required a daily travel of 1,465,198 
miles by rural carriers in pro\'iding service to over 
30 million patrons. During llic liscal year 1948 it 
was impossible to deliver 100,457 IcUcrs, a de- 
crease of 0.46 percent from the previous year. A 
total of 4,466,166 letters were returned to the send- 
ers from the Dead Letter Offices. Some 736,158 
unclaimed parcels were found in the mails, and 
the sale of these parcels at public auctions realized 
$174,335. 

Several new highway post office routes were put 
into operation, bringing tlie total of such routes 
now in operation to 20. During die year the De- 
partment began the installation in post offices 
tlirougliout the country of stamp vending machines. 
These machines vend five one-cent slanqis for a 
nickel; five diree-cent stamps for a dime and a 
nickel, and two five-cent air mail stamps for a dime. 

POTATOES. Tire 1948 production of potatoes in tlie 
United States, according to the December, 1948, 
report of the U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, was esti- 
mated at 445,850,000 bushels, compared with the 
1947 production of 389,048,000 bu. harvested in 
1947 and the 10-year average (1937-46) of 392,- 
143,000 bu. 

In 1948 the yields of the chief producing States 
(in bushels) were: Maine 73,340,000, Galifornia 

46.800.000, Idaho 42,630,000, New York 38,005,- 
000, Golorado 20,670,000, North Dakota 20,295,- 
000, Pennsylvania 19,425,000, Minnesota 16,740,- 
000, Michigan 16,350,000, New Jersey 13,629,000, 
Washington 11,600,000, Virginia 11,529,000, Or- 
egon 11,480,000, Nebraska 11,395,000, Wisconsin 

10.875.000, North Carolina 10,508,000, Ohio 6,- 

765.000, Texas 4,356,000, Indiana 4,140,000. 

World Production. In 1948 for the first time since 

the war, world potato ’p.-odiu lion was estimated 
to exceed prewar levels, in da* 80 countries for 
which potato data arc available the 194 8-49 crop 
was expected to aggregate about 8,900 million 
bushels. This compares with 7,500 million bushels 
in 1947 and the 8,400 million bushel average in 
the prewar years (1935-39). Estimated production 
in the Northern Hemisphere, 8,700 million bush- 
els; Southern Hemisphere, 188 million bushels. 

SweetpotatoQs. United States production of sweet- 
potatoes in 1948 totaled 49,806,000 bu, (harvested 
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from 513,800 acres), compared with 55,746,000 
bu. in 1947 and the 10-year average ( 1937-46 ) of 
64,866,000 bu. Yields of the chief producing States 
in 1948 (in bushels) were: Louisiana 7,315,000, 
North Carolina 5,635,000, Georgia 4,930,000, Ala- 
bama 4,505,000, Mississippi 4,300,000, Virginia 3,- 
510,000, Texas 3,250,000, New Jersey 2,550,000, 
Tennessee 2,000,000. 

POWER, Division of. A division in the oflSce of the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
which coordinates the power activities of the vari- 
ous agencies of the Department of the Interior. 
Director: Walton Seymour. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, The. A religious system oc- 
cupying an intermediate position between Congre- 
gationalism and Episcopacy, and adhering to a 
system of church government by presbyters, or eld- 
ers. The earliest Presbyterian immigration to the 
U.S, was that of French Huguenots in South Caro- 
lina and Florida, between 1562-64. Francis Ma- 
kemie, an Irish Presbyterian, is considered the fa- 
ther of American Presbyterianism, having organized 
several churches in Maryland as early as 1683. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church. One of the Pres- 
byterian bodies whose chief strength is in 16 south- 
ern Slates. The denomination was organized in 
1810 because of its attitude towards revivalism. In 
1906 the major part of tlic denomination merged 
with the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the minority 
of the denomination retaining its identity. The total 
membership of 78,009 is served by 761 ministers, 
and 1,031 churches. Church buildings and manses 
are valued at $5,996,615. Moderator, Rev. Paul F. 
Brown, 104 East Grand Ave., Marshall, Tex. Stated 
Clerk, Rev. Wayne Wiman, 117 Eighth Ave., 
South, Nashville, Tenn, 

Presbyterian Church in the United States. The divi- 
sion of the Presbyterian denomination which covers 
the territory commonly known as the Southern 
States. It was composed in 1948 of 17 synods and 
87 presbyteries with 3,560 organized churches, 
2,663 ministers, and 638,652 members, exclusive of 
ministers, During the year 26,140 members were 
received on profession of faith, and 43,597 on cer- 
tificate. There were 31,151 infant and adult bap- 
tisms. Total contributions during 1948 amounted 
to $30,489,730. Value of church property: approx- 
imately $100 million. 

At the 88th General Assembly in May, 1948, 
plans for a reunion with the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America was directed to be 
held in abeyance for a period of 5 years. During 
this time steps looking toward eventual reunion 
should be confined to exploring avenues of ac- 
quaintance and cooperation only, except that the 
plan should be completed by Mar. 1, 1949. The 
General Assembly reendorsed its own Program of 
Progress: a 5-year program of evangelism, church 
building, and development at home and abroad. 

A total of 12,483 students were enrolled in 37 ed- 
ucational institutions; 1,712 children were cared for 
in homes. Moderator: Rev. C. Derby Fulton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott. Office 
of the General Assembly: 1120 Liberty Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

This body, distinguished by its representative form 
of government and its Calvinistic theology, was 
established about 1640. It has in the United States 
8,500 churches, 9,500 ministers, and a total mem- 
bership of 2,300,000. Membership in Sunday 
Church schools totals 1,325,000. The Church prop- 
erty had an estimated value of $500 million in 


1948. Contributions totaled $64,972,639. Mod- 
erator, Rev. Jesse H. Baird, San Anselmo, Calif. 
Office of the General Assembly: 514 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

United Presbyterian Church of North America. A 
union of the Associate Presbyterian Church and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church in 1858. 
Membership in the United States; 205,677. Mod- 
erator, Rev. A. H. Baldinger, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Principal Clerk, Rev. 0. H. Milligan, D.D., Ali- 
quippa. Pa. 

PRICES AND LIVING COSTS. Purchasing power de- 
rived from very high levels of incomes and invest- 
ment generated heavy demands for goods and 
services of almost all kinds during 1948. The down- 
ward trend in the prices of agricultural and many 
non-durable commodities, which appeared in 1948, 
particularly in the second half of the year, reflected 
not so much diminished demand as gready in- 
creased supplies, with some consumer resistance to 
high prices for individual commodities. The de- 
mand for durable goods, particularly metals and 
metal products, was kept high by heavy commit- 
ments for new industrial plant and equipment, 
record-breaking construction activity and govern- 
ment requirements for defense and foreign aid. 
Since die supply of these types of commodities 
can not be rapidly expanded, the pressure of de- 
mand pushed prices steadily upward. 

Among die more important developments of far- 
reaching effects were: 

a) In April, the Supreme Court upheld the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint against basing- 
point price practices of the Cement Institute. 
This was widely interpreted to mean that an 
industry-wide basing-point system of prices was 
in restraint of trade and, therefore, illegal. As a 
result of the decision, the cement industry shift- 
ed to f.o.b. mill pricing, followed by many other 
industries, notably steel, various food processors, 
and some textile manufacturers. The immediate 
effect of this shift on prices was not clear, al- 
though the costs of some industrial consumers 
were raised; but the long run effect had many 
implications with respect to the price structure 
of various industries and products, and with re- 
spect to plant and industry locations as well. 

b) The inauguration of the European Recovery 
Program and the step-up of military purchases 
also had profound effects on certain markets. 
The ERP immediately bolstered a declining ex- 
port market for some agricultural and textile 
products, but its main effect was to add another 
element to an excessive demand for machinery, 
metal products, and capital equipment. In con- 
junction with the military program (including 
stockpiling), the demand for metals, both steel 
and nonferrous, resulted in steadily rising prices 
and some stimulus to mining lower-grade mar- 
ginal resources. 

c) A declining trend in agricultural prices was 
touched off in the first week in February by a 
sharp collapse of prices quoted on commodity 
exchanges. The • immediate impetus to this de- 
cline was a more realistic appraisal of improved 
crop prospects here and abroad, particularly in 
comparison to the relatively poor crops of 1947. 
Although the break itself did not last long, ex- 
tremely large domestic crops of most agricul- 
tural commodities, particularly cotton, corn, and 
wheat, acted as depressing factors on farm 

rices all year. This general trend was obscured 
uring the first half-year by rising livestock 
prices, but from summer on the decline was very 
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clear. Abundant crops, both actual and prospec- 
tive, had an immediate efEect on prices, and 
motivated the extension by the Congress of the 
agricultural price-support program. The new 
price-support program is designed to insure 
maintenance or the purchasing power of tlie 
farmer relative to other consumers, and will pre- 
vent a coDapse of farm prices comparable to the 
debacle of 1920-1921 and the agricultural de- 
pression which followed. The change in 1950 
from ihe 90-percent-of-parity formula character- 
istic of the 1948 and earlier programs to a modi- 
fied parity formula would permit some further 
decrease in farm prices, but these decreases 
would still be limited by the floor of price sup- 
ports. 

d) Higher costs were built into the price structure 
for manufactured goods in several ways during 
the year. The so-called ‘‘third round" of postwar 
wage increases became comparatively universal; 
there were several important increases in general 
freight rates; and the cost of raw materials, pri- 
marily metals and fuels, advanced considerably. 
In most cases these increased costs were im- 
mediately passed on in the form of higher prices, 
and have become fairly well solidified in the 
cost structure of many industries. Their effects, 
therefore, are not only immediate, but, potential- 
ly also of a long-range nature. 

The effects of these individual developments and 

tire divergent price trends discussed above can be 

seen in the differences in tlie movement of the three 

oflBcial price indexes maintained by tlie Bureau of 

Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

( 1 ) The sensitive daily index of spot prices on or- 
ganized exchanges and commodity markets start- 
ed the year very close to its peak and then de- 
clined approximately 12 percent as large de- 
creases in agricultural prices offset increases in 
nonferrous metals. 

(2) The comprehensive wholesale price index in- 
cludes a large proportion of fabricated commodi- 
ties and, therefore, reflects to a greater extent 
continuing increases in labor and distribution 
costs. This index reached an all-time peak in 
August, but at the end of tlie year it had dropped 
to about where it was at die beginning. A de- 
cline in farm prices was offset by the sizable ad- 
vances for metals, fuels, and building materials. 

(3) The consumers’ price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics advanced to an all-time peak in 
August and September, 1948, and then turned 
lower, in line with sharp reductions in retail 
food prices; the end-of-tne-year decline, how- 
ever, was not large enough to offset the earlier 
long advance, and, the index ended about 2 per- 
cent higher than it had been in December 1947. 
Retail food prices fluctuated comparatively vio- 
lently as they dipped sharply in February and 
March in sympathy with the break in the com- 
modity markets, recovered to reach a record 
high in July, and then declined more than 5 per- 
cent by the year end. By December average re- 
tail food prices were slightly below the level of 
the end of 1947. Rents, under control, advanced 
slowly all year; fuel and miscellaneous goods 
and services also moved steadily higher. Both 
ret^ apparel prices and housefumishings halted 
their advance in November and December with 
very small declines; however, late December, 
1948, saw the start of price reductions in apparel 
and ho\^efumishings (principally textiles) on a 
nationwide scale and the possibility of apprecia- 
ble declines in these groups in early 1949 be- 
came more of a reality. 


During the second half of 1948 employment con- 
sistently ran above 60 million people and, except 
for temporary dislocations among individual plants 
and areas, just about everyone who wanted to 
work, and possessed any degree of skill, could ob- 
tain a satisfactory job. Average weekly earnings of 
factory workers rose to $54.18 a week in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 7.3 percent over the same 
period in 1947. During tliis same 12 month period, 
consumers prices advanced 6.5 percent, so that 
“real" earnings advanced only fractionally. Since 
V-J day, we^cly earnings have risen 30 percent, 
but “real” earnings have decreased about 5 percent 
as prices rose 35 percent. 

National income (which measures earnings ac- 
cruing to the residents of the nation from current 
production) rose to a record annual rate of $227,000 
million in the third quarter of 1948, an increase of 
$5,600 million above tlie second quartcT; the esti- 
mate for the full year is $224,000 million. Gross' 
nationol product, the market value of the country’s 
goods and services, is about $253,000 million. A 
large portion of this record, however, is due to the 
increase in prices. 

Full emmoyment, high wages, a reduction in 
taxes, and Dooming business added up to an all- 
time record of dollar spending by American con- 
sumers. Disposable personal income — income of all 
kinds after taxes — is estimated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce at an annual rate of $194,000 
million in tlie third quarter of 1948 compared with 
$174,000 million in 1947 and $70,000 million in 
1939. The 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances by 
the Federal Reserve Board showed that consumers 
have added to their stock of liquid assets, although 
at a slower rate than in previous postwar years. 
Relatively, liqmd assets in the hands of wage- 
earners were down while those held by persons in 
business and otlier self-employed groups were 
higher. 

One of the major steps ever taken in establish- 
ing and measuring “American living standards” 
was the work of Bie Bureau of Laljor Statistics 
( B.L.S. ) in its study of the City Workijrs' Family 
Budget. In tire spring of 1945 the Labor and Fed- 
eral Security Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives di- 
rected tlie Bureau “to find out what it costs a 
workers* family to live in the large citiiis of the 
United States.” The subcommittee indicated that it 
wanted to know the relative difl'crcnccs in living 
costs between cities and, in addition, the total num- 
ber of “dollars required for the average worker in 
overalls to live in these cities.” 

To carry out this request most effectively, the 
B.L.S., witli die approval of the subcommittee, ap- 
pointed a Technical Advisory Committee to assist 
in developing basic standards and methods to be 
used in the project. The technical committee con- 
sisted of specialists and technicians who because of 
their training and experience arc considered re- 
sponsible authorities in studies of living costs. 
Guided by the standards established by the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee and following the meth- 
ods which it outlined, the B.L.S. first de\'elopcd 
the list of items and quantities making up a budget 
for a city worker’s family, and tlien obtained prices 
for this list of goods and services and worked out 
dollar totals for 34 large cities in the United States. 

In determining tliis budget, a family of four 
was used as tlie basis for tlie calculation. The fam- 
ily of four includes an employed father, a house- 
wife not gainfully employed, and two children un- 
aer 15. The budget was designed to rcprescuit the 
estunated dollar cost required to maintain this fam- 
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ily at a level of adequate living — ^to satisfy prevail- 
ing standards of what is necessary for health, 
efficiency, the nurture of cliildren, and for partici- 
pation in community activities. This is not a "sub- 
sistence” budget, nor is it a "luxury” budget; it is 
an attempt to describe and measure a modest but 
adequate standard of living. 

In general, whenever appropriate scientific stand- 
ards are available they ha^'e been used as a start- 
ing point. These technical standards were then 
translated into a list of foods and into a description 
of housing by reference to the actual buying and 
renting practices of families with moderate in- 
comes. 

For clothing and other goods and ser\'ices, allow- 
ance's were established to meet prevailing standards 
of what is necessary for health, efficiency, and par- 
ticipation in social and community activities, with 
adjustment*? to take account of geographical differ- 
eiK'es. Mere also, actual lists were made on the 
basis of rcicords of family purchases obtained in 
surveys made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
over a period of years by interviews with house- 
wives. 

The budget is unique in that it represents, not 
an "ideal” budget, or a “judgment” budget devised 
by a few people, but rather the actual choices of 
American families. It was determined objectively. 
In considering this budget, emphasis should be 
placed upon the ciuajilitic's and kinds of goods of 
which it is composed. Judgment on its ade(iuacy 
should be based upon the level of living that it 
represents in a period of more nearly normiil 

E rices rather than upon its dollar cost at today’s 
igh prices. 

The cost of goods and services included in the 
city workers’ family budget for four persons in 

TO'I’AT. COHT OF CJOODS AND SK HVIOKa 

Jvrw 1047 March tOAO 


Total Total Kst, 

City cottt of total coat of total 

Oooda coal of goads co,sf of 

services budget services budget 

WashinRton, D.C »3,in $3,458 $2,718 $2,98.5 

Hputtlo, Wawh 3.054 3,388 2,6G0 2,913 

Nmv York, N.Y 3,019 3,347 2,583 2,820 

Milwaukpo, WiB 2,988 3,317 2,575 2,811 

Ur. *on. Ma- 2,981 3,310 2„598 2,842 

i). ■!■ I. A': 'i 2,974 3,293 2,678 2,813 

. '.a I'.: 2,973 3,291 2,.536 2,701 

MinnoapoliH, Minn 2,905 3,282 2,550 2,770 

ri,*. - V.\ 2,9(55 3,282 2,561 2,793 

I -n. ( alif 2,904 3,317 2,682 2,853 

li:;! i-.o-,-. Mii 2,944 3,260 2,565 2,797 

-I. I-....-, :.r.i 2.928 3,247 2,580 2,824 

\U.l A ;• 2,925 3,276 2,657 2.826 

2,919 3,241 2,563 2,804 

MeinpiiiH, 'J'enu 2,912 3,220 2,524 2,7.50 

bos AnpclcH, Clalif 2,910 3,251 2,512 2,760 

Birmingham, Ala 2,904 3,251 2,521 2,781 

Richmond, Va 2,904 3,223 2.542 2,776 

Clovoland, Ohio 2,897 3,200 2,495 2,712 

Portland, Maine 2,894 3,200 2,511 2,735 

TVnvor, Col.) 2,870 3,108 2,494 2,7U 

['irladoh.liia. Pa 2,807 3,203 2,442 2,681 

ricranton, Pa 2,866 3,163 2,422 2,623 

Savannah, Ga 2,8.56 3,1,50 2,502 2,721 

Portland, Orog 2,854 3,101 2,521 2,748 

Atlanta, Ga 2,853 3,1,50 2.475 2,691 

.lackaonviile. Fla 2,843 3,135 2,406 2,677 

M.‘i-icho5i*''r N.H 2,837 3,132 2,481 2,700 

CiniMnn}.';. Oilo 2,830 3,119 2,407 2,678 

N.Y 2,810 3,095 2,416 2.615 

ir'dla-.'.;);.:: . Tad 2,790 3,098 2,440 2,667 

Kan.:.- Ci;v. :.lo 2,739 3,010 2,405 2,603 

2,736 3.007 2,346 2,532 

La 2,734 3,004 3,381 2,673 


June, 1947, ranged from $2,734 in New Orleans to 
$3,111 in Washington, D.C., the lowest and the 
highest cost cities among the 34 surveyed by the 
B.L.S. The estimated total cost of the budget for 
these two cities — ^including taxes, insurance, and 


occupational expenses, which add from 8 to 12 
percent to the cost of goods and sendees — amount- 
ed to $3,004 and $3,458, respectively, in June, 
1947. These totals do not take account of the rise 
in retail prices of living essentials — especially food 
— ^which took place after June, 1947. 

In March, 1946, when the budget was first 
priced, and prior to the rapid rise in prices of liv- 
ing essentials which accompanied the discontinua- 
tion of price controls in the summer of 1946, the 
total cost of goods and services ranged from $2,345 
in Houston to $2,718 in Washington, D.C. Addi- 
tion of taxes, insurance, and occupational expenses 
brought the totals at that time to $2,532 in Houston 
and $2,985 in Washington. 

The cost of the city worker’s family budget for 
each of the 34 cities surveyed for the Bureau’s con- 
sumers’ price index is shown in the accompanying 
table in which the cities are arranged in descending 
order of the total cost of goods and services ( only ) 
in June, 1947. — Francis S. Stein 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. An eastern maritime 
province of Canada. This, the smallest province, is 
about 120 miles in length, with an average width 
of 20 miles, and has an area of 2,184 square miles. 
Population (1941 census), 95,047; estimated 

1948) at 93,000. Principal religious membership 

1941 census): Roman Catholic, 42,743; United 
Church, 24,005; Presbyterian, 14,724; Anglican, 
5,739; and Baptist, 5,443. In 1946 there were 2,793 
live births, 874 deaths, and 837 marriages. Educa- 
tion (1945^6): 20,632 students enrolled in schools 
and colleges. Chief towns: Charlottetown (capital), 
14,821 inhabitants in 1941; Summerside, 5,034. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural out- 
put in 1947 was $21,547,000. Value of all major 
field crops produced on 485,000 acres in 1947 
amounted to $21,242,000. Chief field crops (1947): 
oats, 4,270,000 bii. ($3,459,000); mixed grains, 
2,459,000 bu. ($2,090,000); potatoes, 5,873,000 
cwt. ( $9,456,000 ) ; field roots, 3,300,000 cwt. ( $2,- 
475,000). Livestock (June 1, 1947) included 95,- 
300 cattle ($6,825,000), 23,800 horses ($2,592,- 
000), 68,700 swine ($1,891,000), 48,600 sheep 
($551,000) and 1,369,000 poultry ($1,600,000). 
Fox breeding is carried on extensively. There were 
503 fur farms in 1946 with 502 farms reporting 
fox. Value of fur pelt production in the season 
1946-47 was $658,962. The value of fish marketed 
in 1946 was $4,470,877. Lobster fishery is the 
greatest factor in the fisheries of the Island, fol- 
lowed by cod, hake, mackerel, and herring. In 
1947 tlie estimated production of creamery butter 
was 3,660,000 lb., valued at $2,050,000. Cheese 
produc'iion amounted to 658,000 lb., with a value 
of $207,000. The estimated total farm value of 
fami poultry meat and eggs was $3,141,000, 

Manufacturing: In 1946 there were 246 manufac- 
turing establishments employing 1,755 persons; sal- 
aries and wages paid totaled $1,651,469; cost of 
materials amounted to $7,582,046; gross value of 
manufactured products during 1946 was $11,200,- 
310. The two most impor! nt industries are fish 
curing and packing, and butter and cheese, ac- 
counting for 58 percent of the entire gross produc- 
tion. There were 86 sawmills in operation in 1946, 
reporting a gross value of production of $562,631. 

Government. Finance (year ended Mar. 31, 1948): 
net combined revenue $5,515,416 (1949 est. $5,- 
220,680); net combined expenditure $7,228,693 
(1949 est. $6,791,412). 

Executive authority is vested in a lieutenant 
governor who is advised by a ministry of the legis- 
lature. In the Legislative Assembly there are 30 
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members elected for a five-year term. Four mem- 
bers in file Senate and four elected members in the 
House of Commons represent the province in the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, T. A. Bernard (app. May 18, 1945); Premier, 
J. Walter Jones (Liberal). At the provincial gen- 
eral election of Dec. 11, 1947, there were elected 
24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives. See 
Canada. 

PRISONS, PAROIE, AND CRIME CONTROL. Some years 
ago, Professor Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School said, in one of his public lectures, that we 
have more crime in tliis country for the same rea- 
son that we have more automobiles, more radios, 
more newspapers and magazines, more railroads, 
and more large cities. Implicit in this statement is a 
deep-seated sociological truth, that a highly de- 
veloped technolomcal society, such as ours, with its 
high rates of mobili^ and change creates constant 
pressure upon the individual for adjustment and 
readjustment. Certainly, the search for the cause or 
the causes of crime has been futile and the ad- 
ministration of a criminal law based on an equation 
of offense to punishment is an 18th century philos- 
ophy practiced in a 20th century society. 

While the core of the older system of criminal 
justice still remains and is strongly entrenched in 
tradition, it has not entirely withstood the attempts 
to change and adapt the system to modem knowl- 
edge and social needs. Thus, probation, the juve- 
nile comrt, recent legislation on the treatment of the 
alcoholic and sex offender, and the establishment 
of Youth and Adult Correction authorities, have 
added increasing discretionary powers in the ad- 
ministration of justice which minimizes the im- 
portance of the offense as contrasted to the need 
for understanding and treating the individual in 
terms of his maladjustment and readjustment to 
society. 

Similar changes are taking place in the admin- 
istration of "correctional programs” as contrasted to 
the administration of "penal institutions.” This field 
of work is attracting an increasing number of bet- 
ter qualified and professionally trained persons 
than was true even ten years ago. Several universi- 
ties have established special curricula in correc- 
tional administration to prepare young men for a 
career in this area of service; notably New York 
University, University of Wisconsin, Notre Dame 
University, Ohio State University, and University 
of Maryland. 

As a result the agencies of treatment within the 
institutional setting, classification, education, med- 
ical and psychiatric facilities, will become of in- 
creasing concern to institutional administrators and 
will reflect the new critical spirit among the young- 
er and. better-trained prison worker. 

Is Crime Increasing. Aside from these theoretical 
considerations which are slowly being translated 
into practical terms, the extent of crime throughout 
the coimtry as reflected in the reported crime rates 
has this year in some areas tsJeen a downward 
trend. According to the Uniform Crime Reports 

g ublished by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
le first six months of the year show a total decline 
in offenses reported of 1.8 percent as compared to 
the first six months of 1947. These figures are 
based on reports of the police in 2,094 cities repre- 
senting 88 percent of the nation’s urban popula- 
tion. With the exception of such offenses as aggra- 
vated assault which increased 4.0 percent and 
larceny which increased 0.6 percent, all otiier of- 
fenses showed a decrease. Auto fiieft decreased 
12.7 percent, robbery 5.6 percent, murder 2.3 per- 


cent, burglary 1.9 percent, and rape 0.4 percent. 

On the other hand, crime in the rural ar<?as has 
shown a total increase of 3.8 percent for the first 
six months of this year over the .same period last 
year. In these areas, rape, robbery, and auto tlu'ft 
have decreased 9 to 7 percent, respectively, vidiile 
murder, burglary, and larceny have increased one 
to almost 9 percent, respectively. From tlieso fig- 
ures, it is not possible to conclude definiti^y that 
crime is either decreasing or incrca.sing. Tht'se^ fig- 
ures must be interpreted in relation to iTK’yeases in 
population as well as in shifts of population from 
urban to rural areas. 

Prison Population. In contrast lo the figuro.s on 
Clime rates, the statistics on court eoinmitmonls 
and prison population reveal a somewhat diffc'ront 
situation. Data available from the Ck^nsns Bureau 
is to the effect that the adnit prison population was 
higher at tlie end of 1947 than in any oth(*r yt'ar 
since 1941. On Dec. 31, 1947, there wer<‘ 153,199 
persons in the Stale and Federal adult inslitulioius. 
This is an increase of more tlwin 8 perc'tait ox'cr the 
year-end population of 1946 or an iiuTcase ol 11,- 
795 persons confined in penal institulious. These 
figures do not include eoinmitmonls or pi^pnhiliou 
statistics for juvenile inslilutions, military and 
naval correctional institutions, and loc‘al jails jmd 
workhouses. Unfortunately, the information for 
1948 is not yet available. 

While the population in State inslitution.s has 
increased, in Federal institutions, tli<‘ situation is 
the reverse. The following table sliows tiu' number 
of Federal prisoners couuuitled ov('r the 4-yoar 
period of 1945-48. 

FEDIflJlAL FUhSONKJlH i{.K(.:i')lVI0I.> 

(Fiscal Yflor Fnded June HO) 


_ , in4fi imu 

Total 21,200 20,112 MI.IWO l(},7S7 

War-related offensas®... «„*588 4,80r) 8, 475 l,G7.'1 

Other offenROH U,C12 15,;«)7 10,151 15,114 

Immigration 3,000 .3,020 3,080 3,200 

Juvenile Driimiueney 

^ Act on 1,221 870 077 

TjQnor 2,088 2,425 1, 000 1,8;18 

Narcoiie drugs l.l.'M 1,201 1,447 1,4-18 

JNMVTA 1,072 1,007 2,740 2,012 

Others 4,511 4,774 5,100 5,344 


* Selective Service, other war ofTeiiHeH, and military iirinoncrs. 

One of the probable reasons for this clccliius in 
Federal prison population may bo duo to the de- 
crease in automobile tliofts which coino.s iuid<T the 
Federal Dyer Act and to a geuoral decrease in 
juvenile delinquency. 

Army ond Navy Correctional Programs. Both 
branches of the military service have contimiod the 
development of their correctional programs con- 
sistent with the best thinking and pr()gr<‘.s\siv<* treat- 
ment programs. As of Juno, 1948, there were 8,980 
general prisoners in confincihent, 'This compares 
with a peak load of 34,766 confin(*d iu Nov(tmb('r, 
1945. Of the total of 8,980 prisoners confined, 
5,004 were in U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, 3,150 iu 
Federal prisons, 376 in Guard houses in the U.S,, 
and 450 overseas. 

Of file approximately 94,000 general pri.sonors 
in confinement from January, 1940, through June, 
1948, about 43,000 have been restored lo duty. Or 
these, approximately 4,200 have been rcoonfined, 
or a rate of less than 10 percent. 

Because of the rapidly declining poi>ulation, the- 
Rehabilitation Centers were discontinued and at 
present the Army is operating only 5 Di.scipli«ary 
Barracks. It is the policy of the Army to encouragiJ 
as many qualified general prisoners as possible lo 
earn restoration to duty with a view to (ivctitual 
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honorable discharge. If this does not appear pos- 
sible, every eflFort is made toward a constructive re- 
turn to civil life. 

The Navy is operating 4 installations, 2 Disci- 
plinary Barracks, located at Terminal Island, Calif., 
and Portsmouth, N.H.; and 2 Retraining Com- 
mands at Mare Island, Calif., and Norfolk, Va. A 
Corrective Services Division had been established 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel charged with 
the responsibility of developing a modem penal 
and correctional program. The top confinement 
population in all Navy installations reached a total 
of over 16,000 men in 1945. 

As of June 30, 1948, there were 2,346 general 
court-martial prisoners confined in the 4 naval in- 
stallations. This figure does not include 301 pris- 
oners in Federal institutions. During the first three 
mondis of tliis fiscal year 983 general court-martial 
prisoners were released. Of this group about 24 
percent wore restored to duty. 

Juvenile Delinquency. The rates of juvenile delin- 
quency throughout me country have shown a gen- 
eral decline, especially since 1945, the last year 
of the war. The two sources of statistics on juvenile 
delinquency are the reports on arrests published 
by the Federal Biucau of Investigation and the 
reports on juvenile court cases by the U.S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau. These reports show that in 1943, 
the second full year of our participation in the 
war, the juvenile delinquency problem became 
quite spectacular. 

In that year, there was reported about 47,800 
arrests of juvemilos, an increase of 26 percent over 
die previous year, and about 82,800 juvenile court 
cases, or an increase of 34 percent over the pre- 
vious year. The peak was reached in 1945 with 
about 49,500 arrests and 84,600 court cases. In 
1947, however, they had dropped to a little more 
than 37,800 arrests and about 73,400 court cases. 
Both figures arc lower than in any year since 1938. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from these 
data are that such social forces as the disruption 
of family life, the entrance of mothers into the 
labor market, increased mobility of families and 
young people, and the miration from rural to 
urban industrial centers comd well be the deter- 
mining factors in the rate of juvenile delinquency. 
Another important factor, undoubtedly has been 
the impetus given by the continuing efforts of the 
Attorney General's Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency and the resulting 
concern on the part of communities regarding local 
responsibilities for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. Eighteen reports of tlie National Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency are now available 
in printed fonn from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The Problems of the Sex Offender. Hie inadequacies 
of dealing with the sex and constitutional psycho- 
path in accordance with the traditional legal and 
corrective methods is another problem being given 
serious consideration in many States. The law in 
most States relating to sex offenses do no more 
than specify the punishment for certain types of 
sex offenses. The application of the well worn tests 
of insanity and mental deficiency have not worked 
out and modem psychiatry has shown that the sex 
offender is neither insane nor feeble minded but 
may actually be an abnormal individual in need 
of restraint and treatment for the protection of the 
community. 

So far California, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and tlie District of Columbia have enacted legis- 
lation which recognizes this fact. The Massachu- 
setts State Legislature has some legislation under 


consideration. During the past year, the New York 
State Legislature has appropriated $35,000 to the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene for a study 
of the medical, psychiatric, and psychological as- 
pects of sex crimes. The study will be conducted 
at Sing Sing Prison, to which all sentenced sex 
psychopaths will be sent. 

The answer to the problem of the abnormal sex 
offender would seem to be in the establishment of 
competent boards who would determine whether 
the offender is suffering from a morbid personality 
or some other abnormality, and legal provisions 
for indefinite commitment to an institution for 
psychiatric care and treatment. 

Probation and Parole. While probation and parole 
are accepted as essential parts of a modem cor- 
rectional program, there are still a number of 
States in which both exist in name only. However, 
each year marks some advance and progress, as 
reflected in State legislation during the year. 

In New Jersey, a parole law, enacted in accord- 
ance with die recendy adopted constitution, estab- 
lishes in the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies an autonomous parole board of 3 members 
appointed by the governor for staggered terms of 
6 years. Michigan has enlarged its parole board 
from 3 to 4 members. In Louisiana, a part-time 
parole board has been reestablished with me mem- 
bers' terms concurrent with that of the governor. 
A parole officer and other employees serving at the 
pleasTire of the governor are provided for to do the 
work now being done by die Department of Wel- 
fare. 

Enabling legislation in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina passed this year authorizes the 
governors of these States to execute the interstate 
compact for probation and parole supervision. This 
reduces to 4 the number of States which have not 
acted on the compact: Georgia, Nevada, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 

In Kentucky, prisoners serving first sentences 
of 15 years or less may now apply for parole after 
serving one third of the sentence, or at least 6 
months, which is a reduction in the minimum time 
required for parole eligibility. And in Massachu- 
setts, the salaries of the parole board have been 
increased from a range of $2,250 to $5,500 to a 
range of $4,000 to $9,000. 

Other State Action and Legislation. One of the very 
important pieces of State legislation was passed in 
Massachusetts which now becomes the fourth State 
to set up a Youth Correction Authority with the 
establishment of a Youth Service Board. The other 
States now having similar legislation are Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The Massachusetts 
board consists of 3 full-time members (serving 
staggered terms of 5 years) appointed by the 
governor. All juvenile offenders will be committed 
to the Youth Service Board by the courts rather 
than to specific institutions and all training schools 
have been placed under the authority of the board. 

Practically all of the otlier progressive legisla- 
tion in other States is concerned with improve- 
ments in the treatment of the juvenile delinquent. 
New legislation in New York provides that children 
under 15 years of age charged with capital crimes 
shall be considered juvenile offenders and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile authorities. 
Children between 15 and 16 years of age accused 
of such offenses may be transferred from the crim- 
inal court to juvenile jurisdiction at the discretion 
of the judge. Formerly these offenses were excluded 
from juvenile court jurisdiction. 

This is in line with recent similar and perhaps 
more progressive legislation in California, Con- 
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necticut, Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota which 
placed all ofiFenders under the age of 18, regardless 
of charge, under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
courts. 

Hie Juvenile Code Commission of Kansas which 
was granted an appropriation by the 1947 State 
Legislature to study needed changes in State laws 
pertaining to children, is prepared to submit its 
recommendations to the 1949 session. The recom- 
mendations will include sweeping revisions of stat- 
utes relating to juvenile courts, adoptions, child 
labor, and licensing of boarding homes. 

In Missouri, measures substantially increasing 
appropriations and providing for more flexible 
programs at the 3 State training schools, Boonc- 
ville, Chillicothe, and Tipton were passed and 
submitted to the governor. The new appropriation 
will make possible an increase in personnel, new 
cottages, an education building, and a new power 
plant at Booneville. A second measure establishes 
a minimum age of 12 for all commitments to tlicse 
institutions and a maximum age of 17 for boys and 
21 for girls, and authorizes the commitment of 
children under die minimum age to the guardian- 
ship of the division of welfare. 

A State reorganization act in Virginia consoli- 
dated the Welfare and Corrections Department, 
tihe parole board, and the program of hospital care 
and treatment for indigents formerly in the Health 
Department, to form the Department of Welfare 
and Institutions. 

The Virginia Advisory Legislative Council was 
directed to study the advisability of establishing a 
statewide system of district juvenile and domestic 
relations courts, to be governed by a Court Com- 
mission. The results of this study is to be reported 
to the General Assembly by Sept. 1, 1949. 

A number of States have instituted programs 
looking toward the construction of new facilities 
and institutions. In Florida plans have been com- 
pleted for a new institution for women to be caUod 
me Female Correctional Institution, located at 
Ocala, Fla., at an estimated total cost of about $5 
million. Constmetion has been started on a cor- 
rectional institution for tlie younger mule olTcndcr 
to be located at Apalachee. In South Carolina the 
instruction of a new State penitentiary located at 
Columbia has been approved. In California, prog- 
ress is reported in the construction of the new 
medium-security prison at Soledad and a reception 
unit at Chino. Plans for future construction to 
round out the State prison system include a State 
vocational institution at Tracy and a State medi- 
cal center. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. Federal Prison In- 
dustaes, Inc., is a Government Corporation au- 
toomed bv Congress in June 1934, and established 
m DTOember 1934 by an Executive Order of the 
Resident. The Board of Directors, appointed by 
the President, serve without compensation and 
^nsist of 5 persons, one each representing indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, retailers and consumers, and 
one repr^enting the Attorney General The Cor- 
required to make an annual report to 
the Congress on the business of the Corporation 
and on the condition of its funds. 

The operated 89 different industries 

m 17 of the Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutaons proving employment jFor about 3,100 
pnsoners. Products are sold only to other Federal 
Cover^ent departments and agencies at current 
market prices. During the war. Federal Prison In- 
dustxies produced approximately $80 miUion wortli 
of vitally needed war goods. In addition, tlie Cor- 
poration IS financing an extensive vocational and 


trade training program in all Federal institutions, 

The industries operated bv the Corporation in- 
clude the manufacUiro of brooin.s and brtishes; 
shoes; textile and canvas goods; clothing; mat- 
tresses; office furniture, both wood and sfet*I; and 
the canning of fniils and v(^getahlt\s. Hu' total 
sales of goods during the jiast lisf'al y(’ar t‘xc‘eedcd 
$14,785,000 of which tlie net earnings during tlio 
same period amounted to slightly less tljan $3 mil- 
lion which represented an inercasi' of about $1 
million over the last fisc'al year. VVag<‘s lo t‘aeh in- 
mate employed averaged from $15 lo $20 per 
month and these earnings ar(^ kt'pl eitluT as a 
savings account for the ininal(? or s<mt out to the 
imnates' dependents. 

All funds of the Ckirporalion a^(^ h<‘I(l in the 
Treasury of tlie Unihrd Slates and during the year 
the Comoratioii paid to tlu! U.S. 'Pn'asnry a divi- 
dend of $2 million, making a tola) diN’iilend paid 
to the U.S. Treasury up to June* UMS of $I 
000 . 

Prison Industries in State Institutions. This situation 
however is not gemjrally true in Stale* pri.son sys- 
tems. For about 20 ye'ars, prison Indtistries and the 
full utilization of prison labor has providoci tlio 
most disheartening pictures of tin* whole* nri.son 
system. Even the best States pri-sons ha\<* luul tlie'ir 
programs undermined by llu^ pres(*nee e»f Innulree.is 
of men doleriemUing in idleiu‘ss. Ke*<leral and State) 
legislation, he •ginning in 1929 and enliniuating in 
1940, prohibited the inlerstal<^ shipme’ut of prison- 
made goods and practically paralyzi'd iiulustry in 
most State iirisons. 

With the exception of the war y<*ars, whe*n State 
prisons wore pcnniltod lo inannfae'lnre* goo<Is for 
tlio Federal Ciovenmu'nl, only alumt 20 p(*ret*nt 
of the inmates in Stale* insliintions havt^ at any 
time been employed in protlnc'live* in<hislri<‘s. With 
me increase in population in State p(‘nal institu- 
tions, the problem of icllenoss is om‘(* again harass- 
ing tlic prison administrator and ex(‘e|>t fe)r a few 
States very little* is being done* to solve* tin* problem 
of idleness. The State use system whieh is the only 
practical substitute for the.) conlrae’i and the* open 
market system has so far not l)e‘i‘n ad<*(piatt*ly de- 
veloped or e.xple)ite(l. Thu uei'tl for a t'oneerlod 
attack on a coope'rativo national le‘vel supported hy 
adequate legislation is be*e’e)iiiiiig more* and more 
obvious. Jamrs V. BKNNKn* 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION. All 

agency of the U.S. Dopartmeul of Agrit!ullure), cre- 
ated Aug. 20, 1945, which conse)li(la((*d several 
pisting agencies. It consists of 9 eommodily 
branches and 11 functional hrauehrs. Under au- 
thorization by Congress and ihr bvla\\-s of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, it h.is h<'c‘a dele- 
gated authority to carry out programs of the Cor- 
poration. One commodity braneh exists for each 
of the following: cotton, dairy products, fats and 
oils, fruits and vegetables, grain, Ii\fsloek, ponllr>', 
sugar, and tobacco. Each branch is n'sponsihh* for 
the commodities over which it has iuris<lieiiuin, for 
production, adjustment, price supiJorl, m.-irkniing 
research and services, ana distrihnlion. 'Fhe agency 
may establish projprams to effect economies in proc- 
essmg and marketing food, and may eoop(*ral(* witli 
maustry and other agencies of tlie l)t‘partmcnt in 
developing now or substitute iiroducls. It super- 
vises market news services and s<'ls and maintains 
standards and performs inspection and grading. 
Administrator: Bali^h S. Trigg. 


PROTESTANT EPIMOPAI CHURCH, This body cnlcrod 
the colonies in 1607, as the Church of KiiKliuid. U 
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became autonomous and adopted its present name 
in 1789. On Jan. 14, 1947, Henry Knox Sherrill was 
formally installed as the 20th Presiding Bishop of 
tine Episcopal Church. Bishops consecrated during 
1948 included George T. Gunn, Coadjutor, South- 
ern Virginia; Charles F. Hall, New Hampshire; 
Louis C. Melcher, Coadjutor, Southern Brazil; J. 
Wilson Hunter, Coadjutor, Wyoming; F. Eric Bloy, 
Los Angeles; Lauriston L. Scaife, Western New 
York; William J. Gordon, Alaska; Russell S. Hub- 
bard, Suffragan, Michigan; Charles A. Clough, 
Springfield; Theo. N. Barth, Coadjutor, Tennessee; 

M. George Henry, Western North Carolina; Ham- 
ilton West, Coadjutor, Florida; Walter M. Higley, 
Suffragan, Central New York. 

On Apr. 7, 1948, in Manila, three Bishops con- 
secrated three Filipinos as Bishops for tlie Philip- 
pine Independent Church. The Philippine Church, 
with some 2 million baptized members and 35 
Bishops, comprises about 10 percent of the Chris- 
tians in the island. 

During the year the Church gave more than a 
million dollars toward European and Asiatic relief. 
Tliis money together with thousands of pounds of 
clothing, food, etc., is administered through Church 
World Service, the cooperative relief agency of the 
Churches of America. A similar sum will be raised 
in 1949. 

In July and August 66 Bishops journeyed to 
London to attend tlac Lambeth Conference, meet- 
ing at Lambeth Palace under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A totiu of 329 Bishops 
attended, representing all parts of tlic Anglican 
Communion. 

Communicants in 7,864 parishes totaled 1,650,- 
538 in 19d8. The baptized persons numbered 
2,436,589; baptisms during the year totaled 110,- 
618, and confirmations, 73,251. A total of 149 
priests were ordained, bringing the total number of 
clergy to 6,506, Enrollment in Church schools to- 
taled 462,179. The General Convention axjprovcd 
a 1949 budget of $3,910,000. 

Outstanding events in 1949 will be the 400th 
Anniversary oiF the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the triennial General Convention, meeting in San 
Francisco, in September-October. 

Headquarters of the National Council, which is 
also the bo£Mrd of directors of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, are in the Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

N. Y. The oflScial periodical is Forth, of which Wil- 
liam E. Leidt is the editor. President of the Na- 
tional Council, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 

PSYCHIATRY. The most discussed event of the year 
in psychiatry was the International Congress on 
Mental Health, held in London, August 11-21, un- 
der the presidency of Dr. J. R. Rees, and reported 
in the British Medical Journal, Aug. 21 and Aug. 
28, 1948. Some 2,000 delegates from more than 50 
countries were in attendance. 

Administratively the significtmt issue of the Con- 
gress was die setting up of a permanent interna- 
tional organization, the World Federation for Men- 
tal Health, whose purposes are implied in its title. 
The World Federation is to be made up of the pro- 
fessional societies in the several countries repre- 
senting various aspects of mental health in its 
broadest terms — anthropolomsts, sociologists, edu- 
cationists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. By this 
composition a fact, long recognized by many, was 
given world-wide currency, namely, that tire health 
of the mind is much more than merely a medical 
question in the traditional sense and involves dis- 
ciplines dealing with all human relationships. 


An executive committee of 12 members was pro- 
vided, representing different countries and it is 
proposed to hold annual assemblies in various parts 
of the world. A Russian delegation, although in- 
vited, was not present at the Congress. 

Space permits mention of but few features of 
this 10-day meeting. Up to World War ll psychia- 
try^ had made litfle headway in China, as Dr. 
Ch'eng pointed out. He indicated that social stabil- 
ity had been favored by the characteristic closely- 
knit family relationships in that country, and that 
contact with western civilization had not strength- 
ened these standards. Because of these age-old fam- 
ily ties and a strong sense of filial obligation invo- 
lutional psychoses are comparatively rare. From 
other sources, too, we have had evidence that de- 
pressions in later life are infrequent in China be- 
cause of tlie customary respect for and care of the 
aging person. 

The very important subject of pathogenic pub- 
licity media was touched on by Professor Gokay 
of Turkey who reported studies of the effects of 
gangster films in developing adolescent criminals. 
A wholesome step has been taken in that country 
in prohibiting accounts of suicide in the press. 

The psychiatric problems of childhood were dis- 
cussed at considertmle lengtli during the Congress, 
with attention focussed largely on me concepts of 
“aggression,” “frustration,” “guilt,” etc., that have 
been elaborated so extensively and variously in re- 
cent years. Modern psychiatry in its intensive search 
for causes of mental illness turned naturally and 
fruitfully to the childhood years, and child psychia- 
try has emerged as a most important division of the 
larger field. Here, from the very nature of the situ- 
ation, the responsibility of the investigator is very 
great; and while extremists are perhaps more prone 
to appear in psychiatry than in any other branch 
of medicine, one may venture to express regret 
that tliey should be found dealing with childhood. 
One reason why today so many children are in the 
liaiids of psychiatrists may well be that they have 
not so good homes to live in as they had in other 
years. Witliout doubt there would be general agree- 
ment that studies of the early years of life are fun- 
damental to an understanding of mental health and 
unhealtli at all ages, and that prevention of mental 
troubles in adult life involves not only the question 
of heredity and constitution but also the discipline, 
habit formation, and human environment of child- 
hood; it must also be said that there is sharp differ- 
ence of opinion as to the validity and even the le- 
gitimacy of certain practices of so-called child 
analysis. 

A development from which much may be hoped 
was the organization of the International Associa- 
tion of Child Psychiatry with Dr. Frederick Allen 
of Philadelphia as first president. The next interna- 
tional conference will be held in tlie latter city. 

One session of the Congress had to do with psy- 
chiatry in the field of relations between nations, 
as an instrumentality to promote peace and abolish 
war. Here psychialiy and all the social sciences 
need to proceed warily. It is all too evident that 
an excess of zeal — even if in the right direction — 
on the part of the more assured and optimistic 
members of the profession does not inspire confi- 
dence on the part of government agencies. Psy- 
chiatry has been, especially since World War II, 
a victim of too much publicity and the suspicion 
of pretentions beyond capacity of performance, 
and is itself in part responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

There have been two previous international con- 
gresses of psychiatrists and mental hygienists 
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(Washington, 1930; Paris, 1937), but the recrat 
one was of broader scope, and the pemianent body, 
open to all nations, which is set up with machinery 
for continuous exchange and collaboration encour- 
ages hope that social sanity among the peoples 
may not be an utter and ultimate impossibility; 
and if not, that the social sciences may contribute 
their humble part to such a consiammation. Pos- 
sibly the wisest pronouncement during the Lon- 
don Congress was the quotation by Professor Mac- 
Caiman of Aberdeen of a Chinese proverb: "If 
there is righteousness in the heart there will be 
beauty in me character; if beauty in the character, 
hannony in the home; if harmony in the home, 
order in the nation; if order in the nation, peace 
in the world,” 

Trends in Psychiatry. The earliest observations nat- 
urally dealt with conspicuous symptoms — excite- 
ment (mania), depression (melancholia), mental 
enfeeblement (dementia). Through the centuries 
new diagnostic terms were added, many became 
obsolete or were replaced by others. Gradually the 
list of types of mental disorder expanded, syn- 
dromes replaced symptoms, and with more inten- 
sive study of the behavior of patients, objective 
differential criteria were refined, sometimes to a 
point that made agreement between different cli- 
nicians difficult. Kraepelin eventually described 9 
subtypes of dementia praecox, although specifically 
stating that the delimitation of the several clinical 
groups was artificial and tliat many transitional 
forms occurred. 

With the rise of histologic techniques and espe- 
cially differential staining methods during the latter 
half of the 19th century and the demonstration of 
characteristic changes in the central nervous sys- 
tems associated with certain mental diseases; no- 
tably paresis, arteriosclerosis, toxic, defective, and 
senile states; the organic aspect of psychiatry came 
into prominence; and around the turn of the cen- 
tury hope was growing tliat eventually a patliologi- 
cal basis would be established for most forms of 
sychical disorder. Particularly fruitful were the 
isto-pathological studies of Nissl, Alzheimer, and 
others during a period of great research activity 
in many quarters, strengthening the bonds between 
psychiatry and the other medical sciences. 

At this time, too, another tendency was develop- 
ing — emphasis on the psychology and the psycho- 
logical factors of mental illness, Kraepelin, a pupil 
of Wundt, had established at Heidelberg the first 
experimental laboratory for the study of psychotic 
and neurotic patients. The work of Charcot, Janet, 
Bemheim, Freud, Prince, and others called atten- 
tion to the possibility of purely psydiogenic origin 
of certain abnormal mental states, ^d if such 
states could be caused by psychological factors, 
they should be curable by the same means, as Ba- 
binsky set forth, i.e., by psychotherapy. There was 
much controversy between those who, taking their 
cue from traditional medicine, insisted upon an or- 
ganic basis for psychiatric disorders — ^that mental 
disease meant brain disease — and those who laid 
stress on psychogenesis, pointing out that in the 
majority of mental cases related brain pathology 
could not be demonstrated. Was the patient suffer- 
ing from a “brain spot” or a “mind twist,” as 
Southard vividly put it? 

The prcmonents of nsychogenesis and psycho- 
therapy feu into severm groups. There were those 
who might be called the eclectic or conservative 
group but who adhered to no “school,” using sug- 
gestive therapy in accordance with common^ 
accepted psychological principles as part of a 
multi-dimensional treatment program. Myerson 


used the expression “total-push” to describe such a 
holistic method. r „ , 

Followers of the doctrines of Freud constituted 
a second group of a strictly “school” or sectarian 
type; and that this school has attracted more at- 
tention than all the others put together requires 
no mention here. Its popularity has within recent 
years been particularly manifest in die United 
States; much less so in Austria, the country of its 
origin, or in France. Spokesmen of this group have 
sometimes taken the unfortunate stand that psy- 
choanalysis is essential in good psychiatric practice 
and that the student s training in psychiatry is in- 
complete without a personal analysis. 

Regrettably the zeal of the Freudians and their 
derivatives has tended to produce schism in the 
ranks of the profession and dius impair confidence 
in the minds of a public diat has no criteria for 
distinguishing psychiatry as such from its sectarian 
offshoot. Critics both within and without die pro- 
fession have not been lacking. Tlie most recent. Dr. 
Hiram K. Johnson (Psychiatric Quarterly, April, 
1948) has anatomized the Freudian gnosis in very 
thorough and scholarly fashion. He likens psycho- 
analysis “to the vogue of phrenology and animal 
magnetism in the preceding centujy. An editorial 
in me Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Oct. 16, 1948) tikes approving notice of John- 
son’s criticisms. 

Another imposing group of psychotherapists is 
that of the clinical psychologists. Devising intelli- 
gence tests, personality inventories, scales for meas- 
uring aptitudes and morbid tendencies, the psy- 
chologists have made most valuable contributions 
to psychiatric procedure. But the borders of psy- 
chology have widened pari passu widi those of 
psychiatry and as both focus on the person they 
inevitably overlap. Each discipline is concerned 
with both normal states and deviations therefrom; 
and die deviations are discussed respectively under 
the captions “abnormal psychology*^ and “psycho- 
padiology” — ^terms which mean essentially the 
same thing. 

Naturally enough the clinical psychologists, as 
their field expanded, took on treatment as well as 
diagnostic functions, and this border area between 
psychology and psychiatry has been a particularly 
controversial one. The situation is unsatisfactory. 
Psychologists are accepting and treating patients 
with psychiatric disorders who, the doctor holds, 
should be under medical care. This accords widi 
the position of contemporary medicine that gener- 
ally speaking a person is not sick exclusively in 
mind or exclusively in body but rather as a bio- 
logical (psychobiological) unit and as such be- 
comes a medical problem. The recent vogue of 
so-called psychosomatic medicine is in line with 
this view. The American Psychiatric Association 
and the American Psychological Association are 
endeavoring to arrive at a common understanding 
in these matters. 

One of the unsavory by-products of clinical psy- 
cholop^ is the fact that it encourages qiiackery. 
Totally unqualified persons posing as psychologists 
open offices and carry on consulting practices. The 
variety and scope of this abuse were admirably ex- 
emplified in Steiner’s book. Where Do People Take 
Their Troubles ( Houghton-Mifflin, 1945). Dael 
Wolfle, Executive Secretary of the American Psy- 
chological Association (Transactions, N.Y. Acad- 
emy of Sciences, March, 1948) outlines steps to be 
taken “to protect society against the psychological 
racketeer,” chief of which is the establishment of 
licensing laws such as regulate the practice of med- 
icine and ensure the prosecution of quacks. 
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The extraordinary range of the more legitimate 
forms of psychotherapy, from both the psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric standpoints, is set forth in con- 
siderable detail by Snyder ( Psychological Bulletin, 
July, 1947). 

In psychiatry probably more than in other medi- 
cal disciplines when the pendulum swings, it 
swings too far. There have been those who have 
felt diat the whole concept of psychogenesis and 
psychotherapy, important as it is, has been over- 
worked, at times to the neglect of other factors and 
indications. Sargant and Slater’s book, Physical 
Methods of Treatment in Psychiatry (2nd ed., 
1948, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore) marks a 
timely reaction and bids psychiatrists remember 
that after all mental patients have bodies as well 
as minds and that there are physical and physio- 
logical routes to the psyche as well as psychological 
ones. 

Studies in connection with the somewhat heroic 
treatment measures of recent years — insulin coma, 
electroshock, psychosurgery, and accelerated in- 
terest in the biochcniislry and elcclropliysiology of 
mental deviations, as well as the increasing atten- 
tion to psychosomatic relationships on the part of 
all branches of mediciiK*, all of which have been 
referred to in previous editions of the Year Book, 
seem to indicate a return swing of the pendulum 
whereby American psychiatry, capitalizing on its 
splendid accomplishments and coirccting its errors, 
may become even more closely integrated into the 
corpus of medicine. 

Nosophobia (fear of disease). It is not irrelevant 
to note that the law of supply and demand operates 
in medicine as well as in economics. Published de- 
scription of a *‘n()w” disease tends to arouse fear 
in nervous persons that they may have this disease. 
It is not an altogether unreasonable question 
whether the excessive publicity of psychiatric is- 
sues, in assocjiation with and following World War 
II, has not favored an increase of neuroticism in 
and out of the arnuKl services. 

Nosophobia was the subfect of the twenty-first 
Maudslcy lecture by Professor Ryle of Oxford 
{Journal of Mental Science, January, 1948). He 
stressed the ubi(iuity of diis dis-ease and many 
of its avoidable causes. In determining the order 
of frequency of the common diseases seen by him 
in a general consulting practice, Ryle found tliat 
Anxiety (without evidence of serious organic trou- 
ble) came second on the list of the 12 more fre- 
quent diagnoses. 

Sometimes these fears have their orirfn in the 
doctor s olHce. "Specialists in the physical branches 
of medicine too often err through concentration on 
a part of die body to the neglect of the whole per- 
son." And again, "the mechanistic, objective char- 
acter of modern investigations also tends to distract 
die doctor’s from the patient’s thought and to di- 
rect attention away from private sensibilities and 
present needs." There will be general agreement 
widi Professor Ryle that "fears of disease are wide- 
ly engendered through the advertisements of pro- 
prietary medicines; by the outpouring of ill-judged 
medical articles in the lay press, of a type even 
more familiar, perhaps, to American than British 
readers; and by unorthodox practitioners." 

Publicity campaigns in support of research in 
heart disease and cancer have also their seamy side 
in causing unnecessaw anxiety in the victims of 
these diseases and phobias in others who have them 
not. As Ryle points out cancer phobia without can- 
cer is much commoner than cancer phobia with 
cancer. In this field of anxiety and fears concerning 
disease, real or imagined, there is need of an 


everyday kind of psychia^ that every doctor 
should conscientiously practice. 

Hospital Services. After long and careful prepara- 
tion the Rating and Inspection Service, sponsored 
by the Psychiatric Foundation (see 1948 Year 
Book) has begun operation under the directorshro 
of Dr. Ralph W. Cnambers, a psychiatrist of wide 
experience in all aspects of hospital procedure and 
administration. This is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant step within the present century in prac- 
tical service in a field that represents in ma^itude 
the greatest public health problem. According to 
the inspection and rating plan, mental ho^itals, 
public and private, may make application for in- 
spection by trained inspectors who will appraise 
every aspect of hospital activity against a set of 
minimum standards. 

To meet tliese standards specific recommenda- 
tions will be made, with a reasonable time for put- 
ting them into effect. Failure to achieve results 
within the specified time will automaticaUy classify 
the institution as substandard, fiius affording a 
basis for legislative and community leaders to de- 
mand ways and means for the necessary corrective 
measures. While the initiative is thus left with in- 
dividual hospitals, it is believed that few will wish 
to remain unrated as such failure would ipso facto 
reflect unfavorably upon the institution. 

Three major requisites to raise mental hospital 
standards to suitable level are: ( 1 ) increased ac- 
commodation to relieve serious overcrowding that 
exists virtually everywhere, and to provide for ris- 
ing admission rates as the population increases; 
(2) increase in the number of trained physicians 
and of all other ranks of hospital personnel; (3) 
decrease in mental hospital loads by extension of 
psychiatric services in general hospitals and of out- 
patient clinics and other extramural services. 

Federal grants to assist in building operations to 
increase bed accommodation were referred to in 
die 1948 Year Book. For training personnel, and 
also for research and development or mental health 
facilities, under the National Mental Health Act, 
Congress authorized an appropriation of $9,028,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. This is to supplement par- 
allel work being carried on by the Public Health 
Service and the Veterans Administration. The 
latter organization, by improved techniques, has 
been able for the first time to raise its discharge 
rate of neuropsychiatric patients above its admis- 
sion rate. The recent trend is shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 

Period Admissions Discharges 

July-Docember, 1946 26,528 25,296 

January- June, 1947 29,841 29,128 

Jtily-Deceniber, 3947 31,508 31,773 

Januury-Junc, 1948 29,268 30,892 

In Canada the Federal Government appropri- 
ated $4 million for provincial mental healfih pro- 
grams in the past fiscal year, with subsequent an- 
nual increases to $7 million a year. The Federal 
Department of Health set up an advisory com- 
mittee on mental healdi consisting of provincial 
mental health authorities and representatives of 
university departments of psychiatiy. Immediate 
objectives: training of personnel and researcli. 

Extramural Psychiatry. Widely extended organiza- 
tion of various types of out-pationl clinics is the 
third means of raising hospital standards and at 
the same time meeting the service needs of the 
country at large. 1948 recorded a noteworthy ad- 
vance in this direction. Aided by grants by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, 36 states have estab- 
lished full or part-time out-patient clinics and may 
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have been able to expand their clinic activities. Al- 
together, 46 states now provide community psychi- 
atric services under the National Mental Healtli 
Act. The Veterans Administration increased its 
mental hygiene clinics from 34 to 51 during the 
year. 

Pollock {Amer. J. Psychiat. January, 1949) re- 
ports that family care of mental patients is em- 
ployed in 10 states and 3 Canadian provinces. Ex- 
pansion of this very desirable supervised care fa- 
cility has been retarded since 1941 because of war 
and postwar conditions. Nevertheless there has 
been promess in family care in Cahfomia, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York. It is gratifying to note that 
this type of community service for which Gheel, 
Belgium, has long been famous, has now been re- 
stored at Gheel which suffered so grievously during 
the war. 

Industrial Relations. Psychiatry entered industry 
in 1915 when Dr. C. C. Burlingame joined the staff 
of the Cheney Silk Company in Connecticut. ( Di- 
gest of Neurologu and Psychiatry, August, 1948) 
The National Industrial Conference Board had re- 
cently been organized for a systematic study of 
labor relations and problems; and it was this Board 
that brought medicine, and with it psychiatry, 
into the held as an integral part of the industrial 
program. Burlingame traces fliis development, in- 
dicates accomplishments so far, and the vastly 
greater tasks that lie ahead. 

A major contribution was the psychologically 
based recommendation that an injured employee 
be kept on the job whenever possible, and on full 
pay, even if his production were temporarily de- 
creased. May not the early ambulation, advocated 
by surgeons today, hark back in part at least to 
that psychiatric principle enunciated more than 
thirty years ago? 

Sir George Schuster of the British Government’s 
Committee on Industrial Productivity (Brit Med, 
Jour. Sept. 11, 1948), discusses human relations in 
industry as Plato might have done in The Repub- 
lic and indicates how indispensable to the medical 
officer is that “specialized understanding” that good 
psychiafay, firmly rooted in common sense, repre- 
sents. Sir George states the ends of industrial ac- 
tivity: (1) excellence (aret4) of production — ^pro- 
ducing the right ihings with minimal expenditure 
of human effort and material resources; (2) satis- 
factory work conditions as the basis of a good Iffe; 
(3) the industrial life fitted satisfactorily into the 
over-all social pattern of the nation. 

GeneHcs. Controversy continues between expo- 
nents of heredo-constitutional factors and propo- 
nents of environmental or cultural factors in deter- 
mining personality and behavior. Boffi sets of fac- 
tors are of course involved and the problem is to 
establish their relative values. The geneticists ap- 
pear to be consolidating a solidly scientific position. 
Kluckhohn and Murray ( Personality in Nature, So- 
ciety and Culture, Knopf, 1948) deprecate “the 
tendency of certain psychiatrists, sociologists, and 
Mthropologists to neglect constitutional factors 
in theories of personality formation almost com- 
pletely;” and Gregg (American Psychologist 3:397) 
conunents that medicine and pyscholo^, having 
^wected human genetics, are responsible for tlie 
old misconception that heredity is a study of one’s 
Jiicontrollable ancestors whereas it is one of the 
few fields that offer any dependable control over 
one’s descendants.” 

Kallmann (Psychiat, Quarterly, October, 1947) 
reviews the present state of otir information as to 
the psychiatoc aspects of heredity and constitu- 
tion. Heredity is **the transmission of potential 


physical and mental properties from parents to 
children tlirough genes.” Not the disease but tlie 
predisposition is inherited. “Each predispositional 
faculty of response is related to the action of a 
certain gene or a combination of genes.” The 
sources of all psychic and somatic functioning 
(total behavior) in “vital organic phenomena, de- 
termined by heredity” must be evaluated as pre- 
liminary to any psychological or social interpre- 
tation. 

For example, while an individual is not predes- 
tined from birtli to become a manic-depressive or 
a schizophrenic, the tendency to develop either of 
these disorders “cannot be explained witliout the 
assumption of a specific predisposition. . . . 
There is no known constellation of purely environ- 
mental circumstances that would produce a true 
schizophrenia or manic-depressive psychosis . . . 
in persons who do not have specific predisposi- 
tion.” Kallmann offers statistical estimates of aver- 
age expectancy of schizophrenia as follows: 

Perc&nt 

In the general population 0.S5 

In children of one schizophrenic parent . , 16.4 

In grandchildren of one schizophrenic parent 4.3 

In nephews and nieces of one schizophrenic parent. . . 3.9 

In children of two sschizophicnic-. parent ca. 80. 

In identical twin partners of schizophrenics 86.8 

“The chance of developing a schizophrenic psy- 
chosis increases in direct proportion to the degree 
of blood relationship to a schizophrenic index case 
— 2 i conclusive proof of the operation of heredity.” 

— Clabence B. Farrar 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION. A unit of the 
Federal Works Agency, authorized to design 
and construct any type of Fedenil building, either 
by direct appropriation or by reimbursement from 
appropriations made to other agencies. It operates, 
maintains, and protects buildings under its juris- 
diction, and disposes of certain types of real prop- 
erty declared surplus to tiie needs of the Govern- 
ment. It maintains a backlog of industrial plants, 
equipment, and machine tools that constitutes an 
emergency reserve of productive capacity. The 
components of PBA are the Offices of Design and 
Construction, Real Estate Management, Buildings 
Management, Administration, Solicitor, and Divi- 
sion of Industrial Properties. Commissioner: W. E. 
Reynolds. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. During 1948, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s receipts exceeded expenditures by a record 
amount, and for the secona year since me ending 
of the war the U.S. Treasury was able to effect a 
lai^e reduction in the public debt. Because of the 
reduced taxes and increased armament expendi- 
toes, however, the surplus was largely eliminated 
in the second half of the year. As a result, the im- 
portance of the surplus as an anti-inflationary 
factor, through its use in retiring debt held by the 
banking system, was neatly reduced. 

The 1948 Budget. Budget receipts in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, totaling $42,211 million, 
were $2,168 million above those of the 1947 fiscal 
year and, coupled with a large decline in expendi- 
toes, resulted in a budget surplus of $8,419 mil- 
lion for the year. Expenditures for the year totaled 
® of ^5,498 minion from 

io^in^®-!?*®®®® of over expenditures of 

$0,419 million compared with a corresponding 
of $754 million in the preceding fiscal year 
^d w^ the largest budget surolus in United 
States history. During the periodT almost $6,000 
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million of Government securities were redeemed, 
leaving the outstanding public debt $232,300 mil- 
lion on June 30. 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLURS 
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Direct taxes on individuals brought in almost 
$1,500 million more than in tlic 1947 fiscal year, 
while corporation taxes yielded an additional $498 
million. These totals did not yet reflect the reduc- 
tion in taxes provided by the Revenue Act of 1948, 
which became law in April. The increase in income 
tax receipts was partially ofl’set by a decline in 
proceeds of sales of surplus property. 

On the expenditure side, the largest decline, 
amounting to more than $3,500 million, was ac- 
counted for by national defense. Almost half of this 
reduction was due to a decrease of $1,700 million 
in leave payments made to the armed forces. Bud- 
get expenditures for naval defense were nearly 
$1,400 million less than in 1947. 

Expenditures for international affairs and finance 
in the fiscal year 1948 were almost $1,800 million 
less than in the iDrevious year. The principal reason 
for die reduction was the fact that the United 
States subscriptions to the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, totaling $1,400 
million, were made in the 1947 fiscal year. In ad- 
dition, drawings on die $3,750 million loan to 
Groat Britain were $400 million less than in 1947, 
the loan being completely used up by Mar. 1, 
1948. 

The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 provided 
that the sum of $3,000 million be transferred to 
the Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust Fund 
and "considered as expended during the fiscal year 
1948, for the purpose of reporting governmental 
expenditures.*' The effect of this bookkeeping 
transaction was to charge the budget in the fiscal 
year 1948 for expenditures to be made in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. 

Thus, nominally the budget surplus for 1948 
was reduced from $8,419 million to $5,419 million, 
while the estimated expenditures for 1949 were 
correspondingly decreased. While this transfer 
made no difference whatsoever, so far as actual 
expenditures and receipts of the Government were 
concerned, it provided a means of offsetting part 
of tlie loss in tax receipts for the fiscal year 1949 
brought about by the reduction in tax rates enacted 
by the Revenue Act of 1948. 

On a cash basis, the Treasuxy surplus for the 
1948 fiscal year amounted to $9,000 million as 
compared with $7,600 million in 1947. The differ- 
ence between the cash surplus and ihe budget 
surplus is primarily a matter of accounting. The 
former, incficating the actual flow of cash receipts 
from and payments to tlie public, include the oper- 
ations of the various government trust funds, such 


as the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, as well as cash outlays for the redemp- 
tion of securities previously issued to cover govern- 
ment expenditures. On the other hand, the budget 
figures include certain intra-govemmental trans- 
actions and non-cash payments to the public in the 
form of securities, such as the Armed Forces Leave 
Bonds. The cash surplus was used primarily to 
effect a reduction of $6,000 million in the public 
debt and to increase the General Fund of the 
Treasury by $1,600 million during the fiscal year. 

The 1949 Budget Estimates. Based on estimates 
made available by the President in his budget mes- 
sage of Jan. 10, 1949, budget expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, were scheduled 
to total $40,180 million while receipts were to 
total $39,580 million, leaving a budget deficit of 
$600 million. The estimated outlays were $6,389 
million above the actual expenditures for 1948. On 
the other hand, estimated receipts were $2,631 
million less, thus wiping out the huge surplus of 
the previous year. 

The principal rise in estimated expenditures for 
1949 was in the allotment for international affairs 
and finance, which showed an increase of $2,437 
million over actual 1948 outlays. The major part of 
this item was accounted for by the European Re- 
covery Program, which was started in April, 1948, 
and entailed expenditures of $4,600 million for the 
1949 fiscal year. Included in the total were also 
large expenditures for providing militaiy supplies 
to various countries abroad. Foreign relief opera- 
tions, scheduled at $1,817 million, were about 9 
percent below those of 1948. The principal activ- 
ities in this group were the Army's program of ad- 
ministration and relief in occupied areas, mainly 
Germany and Japan. 
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By far the largest outlays in the 1949 budget 
were those for national defense, which totaled 
$11,745 million as against $10,924 million the year 
before. Tliis reflected a substantial increase in pro- 
curement of aircraft and in purchase of equipment 
and strategic and critical materials as well as the 
cost of tlie draft. Under the increased budget, the 
military strength of the Armed Forces was raised 
from 1,394,000 regulars and reserves on full-time 
duty on Apr. 1, 1948, to 1,604,000 on Dec. 1, 1948. 
In addition, on the latter date there were 655,000 
reserves in regular training status and 1,950,000 
Ollier reserves. 

Veterans' services and benefits, estimated at $6,- 
799 million, were slightly above the figure for the 
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fiscal year 1948. Of the total, expenditoes for edu- 
cation and training took $2,481 million, the pro- 
gram involving about 2 million veterans. Pensions 
paid to more man 2,900,000 individuals and fami- 
fies absorbed an estimated $2,140 million, and 
hospitals, other services and administration costs, 
$1,130 million. Unemployment and self-employ- 
ment allowances to the amount of $424 million 
went to about 400,000 veterans. 

Interest on the national debt, estimated at $5,- 
325 million, increased by 2.6 percent over 1948, 
tax reductions provided in the 1948 Revenue Act 
making it impossible to effect any sizable reduction 
in the public debt. The combined expenditures for 
nation^ defense, international affairs and finance, 
veterans’ services and benefits, and interest on the 
public debt amounted to $31,088 million, or 77 
percent of the total budget. Thus, more than three- 
fourihs of the outlays in the 1949 fiscal year repre- 
sented the cost of past wars and of the existing 
militaiy establishment. This total does not include 
expenditures for atomic. energy development and a 
number of other activities related to national de- 
fense. 

Other items showing substantial increases in the 
1949 budget as compared with outlays in 1948 in- 
cluded housing and community facilities, agricul- 
tural aid, development of natural resources, and 
promotion of transportation and communications 
facilities. Housing and community expenditures of 
$349 million included $222 million for public hous- 
ing programs. Expenditures for flood control, rec- 
lamation and similar projects totaled an estimated 
$804 million, a rise of $319 million, and develop- 
ment and control of atomic energy $634 million, an 
increase of $159 million. 

Assistance to agriculture amounted to $1,805 
million, the major part of the increase of $1,230 
million being represented by outlays of $866 mil- 
'lion by the Commodity Credit Corporation for sup- 
port of farm prices. Development of transport and 
communication facilities were slated to total $1,757 
million in 1949, a gain of $490 million. The prin- 
cipal items included in this category were the 
postal service, highways, navigation aids and facil- 
ities, and promotion of aviation and the merchant 
marine. 

Social welfare activities, budgeted at $1,963 
million, were estimated at $110 million more than 
in 1948. The major functions in this group were 
old age and other relief payments, $1,075 million- 
outlays of the Railroad Retirement Board, $569 
million; and promotion of public health, $198 
million. General government expenditures, totaling 
$1,187 million, showed a decline of $317 million 
from 1948. Almost two-thirds of this decrease was 
due to the tapering off of the surplus property 
disposal programs, mainly under the War Assets 
Administration. Outlays for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and other Treasury bureaus made up 30 
percent of total general government expenditures. 

The reduced income tax rates in the Revenue 
Act of 1948, passed over the President’s veto, re- 
sulted in a decline in estimated receipts from direct 
taxes on individuals of $2,569 million. Because 
of high business activity and increased profits, rev- 
enue from taxes on corporations, however, showed 
a sain of $1,535 million. Direct taxes on individ- 
uals and corporations constituted 78 percent of all 
budget receipts while excise taxes, totaling $7,715 
million, accounted for 19 percent of the estimated 
total. 

Actual receipts and expenditures in the fiscal 
years 1947 and 1948 and the estimated totals for 
1949 are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1— BUDGET RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
[In minima of dollars. Years are fiscal years] 



1917 

1948 

t949 

jSatvmaU 

Receipts 

Direct taxes on individuals . . . .$20,408 

$21,896 

$19,327 

Direct taxes on corporations. . . 

9,676 

10,174 

11,709 

Excise taxes 

7,270 

7,402 

7,715 

Employment taxes 

2,039 

494 

2,396 

2,610 

Customs 

422 

407 

Miscellaneous receipts. ....... 

4,621 

3,809 

2,276 

Deduct: 

Appropriation to Federal 
old-age and survivors’ in- 

surance trust fund 

1,459 

1,016 

1.754 

Refunds of receipts (exclud- 

ing interest) 

3,006 

2,272 

2,709 

Total Budget receipts 

40,043 

42,211 

39..580 


Expenditures by major 
functions 

International affairs and fi- 


nance $ 6.542 

$ 4.782 

$ 7,219 

National defense 

14,281 

10,924 

11,745 

Veterans’ services and benefits . 

7,370 

6.567 

0.799 

Social welfare, health, and so- 

curity 

1,300 

1,853 

1.963 

Housing and community facili- 

ties 

348 

82 

340 

Edvcitior pnd 

76 

75 

85 

Ifi ?! It-.'" I 

resources 

1,245 

575 

1,805 

Natural resources 

616 

1,091 

1.616 

Transportation and communi- 

cation 

587 

1,267 

1.757 

Finance, commorco, and Indus- 

try 

102 

88 

162 

Labor 

194 

183 

184 

General governmonf 

1,364 

1,504 

1,187 

Interest on public debt .... 

4,958 

5,188 

5,325 

Reserve inr c-onisiiwucii's . . 

. . . 

45 

AdjustmrTii (0 d:uK 

statement basis 

305 

-388 


Total . . 

39,280 

33,791 

40,180 

Excess oi .•■. !■ ! 

600 

Excess (•: M -1 1 • 

754 

8,419 

... 


The Public Debt. At the end of the 1947-48 fiscal 
year the gross public debt amounted to $252,300 
million, a decline of $5,990 million during the year. 
Interest-bearing marketable public debt issues 
were reduced by $8,356 million during the fiscal 



year, mainly by the use of the Treasury surplus. 
This reduction was offset to some exlont, however, 
by increases in fecial bond issues sold to govern- 
ment trust funds and investment accounts to a 
total of $2,845 million, by a net increase of $1,926 
million in savings bonds outstanding, and not sales 
of percent investment Treasury bonds totaling 
$959 million. Redemption of Treasury notes in 
excess of sales were $1,159 million, due primarily 
to the use of the notes for payment of taxes. Net 
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retirement of armed forces leave bonds totaled 
$1,229 million and repayment of the special non- 
interest-bearing notes held by the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund ac- 
counted for $913 million. 

The composition of the outstanding public debt 
at the end of the 1947 and the 1948 fiscal years 
is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2— PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTANDING 
{In milliona of dollars] 


Issues 

Public issues (intercsst-bearing) : 
Marketable obligations: 

Treasury bills 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Treasury notes 

Treasury bonds 

Postal savings and other bonds. . . 

June SO, 
1947 

.3 15,775 
. 25,206 
. 8,142 

. 119,323 
166 

June SO, 
1948 

3 13,757 
22.588 
11,376 
112,462 
164 

Total markotablo obligations 

. 168.702 

160,346 

Nomnarkotable obligations: 

Armed forcfcs leave bonds 

Troa.sury savings notes 

United States savings bonds 

IVeiusury bonds, investment series 
Depositary bonds 

1,703 
5.560 
. 51,307 

3^5 

563 

4,394 

53,274 

959 

316 

Total nonmarkctablo obli- 
gations 

. 59,045 

59.506 

Total public issues 

. 227.747 

219,852 

Special issues to Oovernment trust funds 
and aoe.7icie8 27,366 

30,211 

Matured debt on which interest has 
cea.sed 

231 

. 2,140 

802 

280 

1,227 

722 

Debt bearing no interest: 

International Bank and Monetary 

Fund 

Other 

Total gross publio debt 

Ouaranteed debt 

Not owned by the Treasury 

. 258,280 

00 

252,292 

73 

Total public and guaranteed 

d<d)t 

General fund balance 

Total d(d)t loss general fund 
balance 

. 2.‘5«.37(i 
3,308 

252,306 

4,932 

. 255,068 

247,434 


As a result of reduced receipts and increased ex- 
penditures, during the second half of the calendar 
year 1948 the budget surplus was cut to $125 mil- 
lion as against a surplus of $1,659 million in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Sales 
of special issues to government trust funds ex- 
ceeded tlie reduction in the public issues outstand- 
ing. As a result, the gross public debt was increased 
by $507 million and on Dec. 31, 1948 totaled $252,- 
780 million. 

The average rate paid on the interest-bearing 
public debt outstanding June 80, 1948, was 2.182 
percent as against 2.107 percent the year before. 
The rise was due mainly to die increase in the 
short-term rates on bills and certificates and the 
continued issue of non-marketable and special is- 
sues at higher than average rates. 

As of the end of September 1948, individuals 
held about 27 percent of the public debt, commer- 
cial banks 25 percent, U.S. Government agencies 
and trust funds almost 15 percent, the Federal 
Reserve Banks 9 percent, insurance companies a 
little under 9 percent, and other corporations and 
associations 8 percent. The remainder was owned 
by mutual savings banks and State and local gov- 
ernments. The reduction in the debt from a year 
before was accounted for mainly by retirement of 
obligations held by banks. 

Changes in ownership of the U.S. direct and 
guaranteed debt are shown in Table 3. 


table 3— ESTIMATED OWNERSHIP OF INTEREST- 
BEARING SECURITIES ISSUED OR GUARAN- 
TEED BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
(In milliona of dollars) 

Aug. 51, Sept. SO, 

Held hy 1947 1948 

Commercial banks $ 69,700 $ 62,^0 

Federal Reserve Banks 22,200 23,400 

Individuals 66,300 67.500 

Insurance companies 24,900 22,300 

bnnks 12,200 11,700 

( ;i hoi ro' por i- i'.ns and associations 21 ,800 21 .100 

State and local governments 6,400 7,300 

U.S. Government agencies and trust 
funds 33,700 36,800 

Total 3257,200 3252,700 


In 1948, sales of Series £ savings bonds, issued 
in denominations of up to $1,000, totaled $4,224 
miUion, a gain of 3 percent over 1947 and the rec- 
ord amount ever sold in any peacetime year. Sales 
exceeded redemptions by $494 million as against 
$155 million in 1947. The improvement was due 
mainly to the larger volume of individual savings 
in 1948 and the drive launched May 15 to sell 
more savings bonds as an anti-inflationary measure. 
A feature of this campaign was ihe effort to pro- 
mote more sales through payroll deductions. The 
amount of E bonds in the hands of the public at 
the end of die year reached die new high level of 
$32,188 million. 

The policy of supporting prices of Federal ob- 
ligations in order to maintain the stability of the 
government bond market was continued in 1948 
through the cooperation of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System. The objective of this pol- 
icy, which kept the price of long-term government 
bonds at a level 3 delding a return of 2^^ percent, 
was to keep prices from fluctuating too rapidly 
either up or down. It was fell that a decline in 
prices might shake the confidence of many inves- 
tors and perhaps lead to wholesale liquidations, 
particularly by Jiolders of the $55,000 million of 
savings bonds outstanding. Moreover, the higher 
interest rate would increase die cost to the govern- 
ment of servicing the public debt. Finally, the 
possible drastic deflationary effects of such a policy 
were feared. In carrying out the price-support pro- 
gram the Federal Reserve Banks bought large 
amounts of long-term government bonds from in- 
vestors at a pegged price. Because of simultaneous 
redemption of short-term obligations, however, 
there was only a relatively small increase in the 
holdings of government obligations of the Federal 
Reserve System. — Samuel S. Shipman 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, U.S. The Public Health 
Service celebrated its 150th anniversary in 1948, 
commemorating the establishment in 1798 of the 
United States Marine Hosnital Service. Originally 
created to provide medical and hospital care for 
American Merchant Seamen, the Public Health 
Service now conducts many broad programs fot 
the protection and improvement of national health. 
These include: research in medical and related 
sciences; foreign* and interstate quarantine; control 
of biologic products sold in interstate commerce; 
financial and technical assistance to the States for 
the expansion of public health programs and the 
control of widespread diseases. 

In 1948, activities of the Public Health Service 
were expanded by Congress, through laws estab- 
lishing new programs and through increased ap- 
propriations. Programs for the control of cancer 
and cardiovascular diseases were added and two 
new research institutes, on heart diseases and dental 
research, were created. A program for the control 
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of water pollution also was established. Appropria- 
tions to the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 
1948 totaled $126,691,697; in addition, Congress 
authorized contractual obligations for subsequent 
years, which totaled about $74 million. Appropria- 
tions for 1947 totaled $104 million. Grants-in-aid 
to State agencies for public health activities and to 
scientific institutions and individual scientists for 
research absorbed the major part of the increases in 
appropriations and contract authorizations. 

The health status of the nation, as measured by 
death rates and the incidence of communicable 
diseases in 1947, remained at about the same level 
as in former years. The general death rate for 1947 
was 10.1 per 1,000 population, excluding the armed 
forces overseas. Poliomyelitis and measles were epi- 
demic during 1947-48, but cases of other com- 
municable diseases were at or below expected num- 
bers. 

National Institutes of Health. The National Insti- 
tutes of Healtli comprise the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Experimental Biology and Medicine Institute, 
National Heart Institute, National Institute of 
Dental Research, and Microbiological Institute. 
The last three of these were established in 1948. 
Appropriations to the National Institutes of Health 
for the fiscal year 1948 amounted to $24 million, 
compared with less than $8 million in 1947. Of this 
sum, $14 million was appropriated for tlie com- 
bined program of cancer research, professional 
training, and control. The Public Health Service 
was also authorized to malce grants to scientific and 
educational institutions for ^drawing plans, erec- 
tion of buildings and acquisition of land therefor 
for cancer research and training projects.” 

Congress also authorized the construction of a 
600-bed clinical and laboratory research center in 
connection with the Institutes. The center will be 
completed in 1950 and will provide laboratory 
and clinical facilities for an integrated program of 
basic and applied research on physical and mental 
diseases. 

During the past year, a number of notable 
achievements were credited to scientists of the 
National Institutes of Health. One causative agent 
of the common cold was isolated. In a cooperative 
study with university and public health authorities, 
Q fever was found to be endemic in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Organisms identified as Coxiella bumeti, 
the cause of Q fever, were recovered from raw 
miUc. A vaccine for the prevention of mumps was 
developed and tested clinically; it provides tempo- 
rary protection for male adults exposed to mumps. 

New drugs and antibiotics were developed and 
tested for their value in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. In nutrition studies, addition of niacin to the 
diet of eamerimental animals resulted in the correc- 
tion of abnormal conditions of fhe blood and re- 
sumption of growth; these results may have a bear- 
ing on the treatment of clinical anemia. 

A 6-year study at a training school for boys was 
completed, showing that ultraviolet radiation in 
dormitories failed to affect the incidence of air- 
borne diseases. 

Radioactive penicillin was produced by the use 
of rachoactive sulfur in the media on which the 
Penicmium notatum fungus grew. By means of 
ramoactive penicillin, it should be possible to ob- 
tain more information on how penicillin destroys 
bacteria. 

New knowledge of tihe internal structure of the 
molecule was gained from electron microscope pic- 
tures, obtained by technics developed at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Fifty new chemotherapeutic agents that produce 


destructive effects on tumors in mice wore disco\'- 
ered in die systematic testing of mimy iKiwly syn- 
thesized chemical compounds. hni)r()\’cnu'nts in 
technic were made, which afforch'cl lar.gt‘r (‘ullnrcs 
of cancer cells than ever gn)wn before in lest 
tubes. Recent studies also donionslratecl lhal S('x 
hormones do not influence tissue growth whc'u cer- 
tain vitamins are lacking and that anli-vilamin com- 
pounds are potential ncutrali/ers of ihc harmful 
effects of hormones in cancer of the breast and 
prostate. 

The National Advisory Health Council, the Na- 
tional Advisory Cancer Council, and tint National 
Advisory Mental Health Cotmcil, wluwe mcInl><^r.s 
are leading authorities in tlicso' fields, rccomnieud<Hl 
986 research grants amounting to $12 million for 
non-Federal institutions and sc'ienlists. Rcsearc^h 
fellowships were awarded to 188 men and wom<jn. 

Hospitol Construction. At die clost‘ of llu^ st'coud 
year of the Hospital Survey and Conslrnt'iiou Act 
(1946), all States and Territories (except Nevada) 
had submitted and received approval of long- 
range State plans. More than 850 iutlividual proj- 
ects had been approved. Congress aulhorizt'cl the 
Public Health Service to assume obligations up to 
$75 million in 1948. This 5-ycar program is ainu'd 
at building more than 1,250 million tlollars* worth 
of health facilities by 1952. 

Industrial Hygiene. The Public Health S(Tvi(*o con- 
tinued its cooperative programs with tin* 58 stale 
and local industrial hygiene units through various 
types of assistance. An investigation of sodium (luo- 
ride as a health hazard in the mamifactun*. of 
rimmed steel was made at the r<Kpu*st of the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers of America, CIO, and the Hc^puhlie 
Steel Corporation. Sodium fluoride was (!.\ou(‘rat(‘<l 
but other irritating factors were ch’s('OvtT<Hl in the 
course of the survey and roeonmi (nidations made 
for their control. A major study of health hazards 
in 24 foundries was completed. 

The Public Health Service couUnuccl its sysUnu- 
atic collection and classification of information on 
poisons and their control, and consultation on 
chemical problems increased. Luboratoiy faisilitics 
were planned for the analysis of radioactix'c ma- 
terials. A mobile dental unit WiW* us(‘d in extensive 
studies of the relation of industrial hazards to oral 
diseases. Industry-wide conferences were hold on 
the incidence of cancer in the chromate industry 
and on health hazards associated with the use of 
beryllium. 

Tuberculosis Control. The death rate from tubercu- 
losis reached an all-time low in 1947; 38 per 100,- 
000 population as compared with 36.4 in 1946, and 
46 in 1940. The nationwide program laimcihcd in 
1944 has contributed to this encouraging trend. 
The Public Health Service continued its cooperative 
actmties in this field with State and local health 
authorities and voluntary agencies. Five major ob- 
jectives are sought; (1) prevention, (2) case find- 
ing, (3) isolation and medical care, (4) reha])ili- 
tation and mer-care, and (5) economic and social 
protection for families of the tuberculous, Tlie 
Service concentrated its activities xipon aid to 
States, research, and training of professional and 
technical personnel. During tlie .year, over one 
million X-ray^ were taken by Public Health Service 
X-ray equimnent, of which 662,764 were taken by 
Service staff in community-wide X-ray surveys in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Washington, D.C. 

Studies of the effectiveness of BCG vaccine in 
preventing tuberculosis now include approximately 
9,000 persons. A long-range investigation of early 
tuberculous lesions among student nurses con- 
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tinued; more than 24,000 nurses are participating. 
The search went on for an effective and universally 
applicable antibiotic agent. A coordinated, coop- 
erative program was undertaken to evaluate the 5- 
fectiveness of streptomycin in tuberculosis therapy. 
Two new cooperative laboratories were established 
to explore tlie chemotherapy of tuberculosis and to 
expand medical mycological research. Extensive 
studies were undertaken in epidemiology, clinical 
problems, and the post-sanatorium follow-up of 
tuberculous patients. In radiology, research projects 
conducted by Public Health Service scientists re- 
sulted in the development of new X-ray materials 
and equipment which will improve radiological 
technics materially. 

Venereal Disease Control. Major activities in vene- 
real disease control included the rapid treatment 
center program, community-wide public education 
and case finding projects, research, and evaluation 
studies. During the fiscal year 1948, 3,000 clinics 
made over 2 million diagnostic examinations, find- 
ing about 431,000 cases of venereal disease. These 
cases included about 44,000 cases of primary and 
secondary S3q)hilis, 53,000 cases of early latent 
syphilis, and about 273,000 cases of gonorrhea. 
About 65 percent of the syphilis cases were referred 
to rapid treatment centers for in-patient penicillin 
treatment, while 97 percent of the gonorrhea cases 
were treated witli penicillin in the clinics. Rapid 
treatment centers were maintained in 41 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and tlic Virgin Is- 
lands. 

State and local health departments continued to 
emphasize case-finding and contact investigation 
as fundamental parts of their control program. 
Health departments reported that about 640,000 
epidemiologic investigations were made during the 
year, from which more than 150,000 previously xm- 
trealed cases of venereal disease were brought to 
treatment. 

Communicable Disease Control. The CDG at At- 
lanta, Ga., conducted a program of malaria control 
in 13 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Typhus control work continued in endemic areas of 
southern and southwestern parts of tlie country. 

The Center trained more tlian 300 laboratory di- 
rectors and technicians in various diagnostic tech- 
nics, such as the recovery of viruses of neutrotropic 
disease, soriological diagnosis of virus and rickett- 
sial diseases, detection of amebic dysentery, and 
sputum-culture diagnosis of tuberculosis. The Cen- 
ter also provided extensive services to State and 
local healtih agencies in the investigation and con- 
trol of diarrheal diseases, poliomyelitis, plague, 
dengue fever, encephalitis, rabies, and other com- 
municable diseases. Nine field training stations are 
operated to give instruction and field practice to 
State and local health personnel in the use of new 
control methods. 

Demonstrations. Demonstrations conducted during 
the year served the multiple purposes of investiga- 
tion, application of new concepts in public health 
practice, exploration and perfection of specific con- 
trol methods, demonstration of new technics to 
State and local health workers, and training of per- 
sonnel in newly developed fields. Demonstrations 
continued in nutritional services, heart disease and 
diabetes control, and dental health. 

Congress appropriated $1 million for a demon- 
stration in each State of the topical application of 
sodium fluoride to children's teeth, as a means of 
preventing dental caries. Demonstration teams in- 
clude one dentist, two dental hygienists and a rec- 
ords clerk. They travel in trailers, using portable 
equipment to demonstrate the technic to dentists 


and dental hygienists. A 10-year study of the effects 
of adding ffuorine to community water supplies 
was continued. Communities and health depart- 
ments were shown tlie technics of nutrition sur- 
veys, and health department personnel were given 
in-service training in nutrition. Four demonstration 
field units were assigned to State health depart- 
ments in various parts of the country. In addition, 
the Public Health Service participated in a co- 
operative nutrition project with the California 
State Health Department, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California. 

Demonstrations in heart disease and diabetes 
control concentrated on the development of ef- 
fective methods of detecting these conditions in 
large groups of supposedly healthy people. The 
electrokymograph,’ adapted to the detection of 
heart disease several years ago by Doctor Bert 
Boone of the Public Health Service, is now in use 
in a number of institutions. Field studies to evalu- 
ate its effectiveness continued. New technics were 
developed for mass use, whereby blood samples 
can be tested for sugar content, as a means of de- 
tecting diabetes. 

Cancer control activities, begun during the fiscal 
year 1948, included: public health nursing and 
cancer education for nurses; cancer teaching in 
medical and dental schools; surveys to evaluate 
cancer control methods: and general cancer educa- 
tion. The Public Health Service allotted funds to 
State agencies and to professional schools for these 
purposes. 

Mental Health. In the fiscal year 1948, Federal 
funds were available for the first time for a nation- 
wide attack upon the growing problems of mental 
illness. Witli an appropriation of about $4.5 mil- 
lion, the Public Health Service was able to carry 
the program authorized by the National Mental 
Health Act of 1946 from the planning stage into 
lire realm of positive action. 

The program concentrated on meeting three ma- 
jor areas of need: research in mental and nervous 
diseases; training of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and nurses; and strength- 
ening of State and community mental health 
services. To stimulate additional research, grants to- 
taling $373,665 were made to 38 non-Federal insti- 
tutions and individual investigators. Twenty fellow- 
ships totaling $64,122 were awarded to scientists. 
Applications for the support of professional educa- 
tion were received from 173 training centers and 
totaled $5 million. On the basis of funds authorized, 
it was possible to pay a total of $1.2 million for 62 
training grants and stipends. Grants-in-aid totaling 
about $2 million were made to 46 States and Terri- 
tories, 24 of which had no preventive mental health 
program prior to July, 1947. 

Foreign Quarantine. Despite the rising incidence 
of smafipox, cholera, and other communicable dis- 
eases abroad, no cases of the ‘ quarantinable dis- 
eases” (smallpox, cholera, typhus, plague, yellow 
fever, anthrax, psittacosis) were introduced into 
this country during the fiscal year 1948. 

The Public Health Service established a stricter 
requirement of smallpox immunization for persons 
arriving from abroad. Persons entering the United 
States must give definite proof of having been vac- 
cinated during the preceding 12 months, or submit 
to vaccination on entering. The procedure for radio 
pratique, or advance quarantine clearance, was ex- 
tended to qualifying fishing vessels arriving at Los 
Angeles. Sodium Fluoracetate ('T080”) and DDT 
continued to compare favorably with hydrocyanic 
acid gas fumigation of ships as means of rodent 
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control. Approximately 30,000 arriving aircraft 
were inspected to prevent introduction of disease- 
transmitting insects. 

Marina Hospitals. The Public Health Service op- 
erates 24 hospitals (called Marine Hospitals be- 
cause they were established originally to care for 
seamen only) and 120 out-patient clinics and of- 
fices for the care of its beneficiaries. Beneficiaries 
include American merchant seamen, Coast Guard 
personnel, civil service employees injured on the 
job, Coast and Geodetic Survey oflBcers and crew 
members, and oiher groups for whom the Federal 
Government is responsible. 

The Marine Hospitals include 21 general hos- 
pitals, 2 tuberculosis sanatoria, and a hospital at 
Carville, Louisiana, for the treatment of persons 
with leprosy. The hospitals are located, for the 
most part, at major American seaports, on the 
shores of the Great Lakes, and along the principal 
rivers. 

Clinical research projects conducted in the hos- 
pitals during 1948 included: electrokymography in 
the diagnosis of heart disease, the use of strepto- 
mycin in the treatment of tuberculosis, and the role 
of sulfone drugs in the treatment of leprosy. Most 
of these projects are conducted in cooperation with 
other research units of the Public Health Service. 
The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association has approved 
11 of the Marine Hospitals for internships, and 10 
for training of residents. Several are affiliated with 
medical schools. Intern training programs are also 
available for dietitians and hospital administrative 
personnel. 

During the fiscal year 1948, the Marine Hospitals 
reported nearly 80,000 admissions. The average 
daily in-patient census was 5,700, and bed occu- 
pancy 85 percent of standard capacity. 

Environmental Heolth and Water Pollution Control. 
The Water Pollution Control Act, approved June 
30, 1948, provided for joint action by the Federal 
Security Agency and the Federal Works Agency to 
conserve the water resources of the nation by con- 
trolling pollution of watercourses. Specifically, the 
Act directed the Public Health Service to admin- 
ister a program of grants-in-aid to the States for 
research and surveys on the control of industrial 
wastes. These provisions greatly expand the work 
of the Public Health Service in this field. The law 
authorized the appropriation of $22.5 million an- 
nually for each of the next five fiscal years, to be 
used as loans to States, municipalities, and inter- 
state agencies for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works. Loans are dependent upon approval by 
the Public Health Service of the proposed construc- 
tion.^ A new laboratory at Cincinnati, Ohio, was au- 
thorized. The Public Health Service completed its 
plans for 14 river basin stations throu^rout the 
United States to be the focal points for all inter- 
state activities in connection with water pollution 
control. 

Important new public health engineering activi- 
te were begun. They include intensive study of 
™ j <^sposal of radioactive and industrial wastes 
and study of housing standards in relation to health 
and safety. An agreement was reached between the 
Public Health Service and the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare which facili- 
tates the exchange of information on shellfish sani- 
tation between Canada and the United States. One 
result of Ais agreement is the inclusion of the 
n^es of Canadian shippers on routine releases and 
the jomt endorsement of control measures by the 
two participating health agencies. 

Action was initiated to revise the Interstate Quar- 


antine Regulations as they relate to the interstate 
shipment of lather brushes for the control of an- 
thrax. Supervision of the policies and technical 
phases of the milk and food sanitation program 
was continued. Sources of water used on trains 
and airplanes were inspected to determine compli- 
ance with the Drinking Water Standards prescribed 
in the regulations. 

The Environmental Health Center at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, conducted numerous cooperative investiga- 
tions. Pollution of international boundary waters 
between tlie United States and Canada was under 
study throughout the year. A study of septic tank 
systems for home sewage disposal was launched. 
In addition, the Center cooperated in a stream pol- 
lution survey of the Kansas River Basin and a study 
of bathing beaches in the Chicago area. A mobile 
laboratory and personnel were sent to Florida on an 
investigation of the public health aspects of water 
hyacinth control with 2,4-D. Con.sullative services 
were provided to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by staff members in connection with liquid waste 
disposal problems. 

World Health Relations. Among the international 
meetings in which the Public flealth Service par- 
ticipated were the First World Health Assembly, 
the Directing Council and Executive Board of the 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization, and the Fi- 
nance and Transfer Commission of the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiene Publique. In addition, the Serv- 
ice arranged for appropriate representation at in- 
ternational congresses on cystology, microbiology, 
ophthalmolo^, leprosy, venereal diseases, tropical 
medicine and malaria, and BCG vaccine. 

The Public Health Service administered training 
programs for public health students from Latin 
America, the Philippines, and Greece, and assisted 
in placing fellows of the World Health Organiza- 
tion ^d of private organizations and foreign coun- 
tries in schools, hospitals, institutions, and labora- 
tories throughout the United Stales. The Public 
Health Mission to Liberia, the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece, and the health program of the 
Philippine Republic were serviced by officers of the 
Public Health Service, assigned to these organiza- 
tions. 

The Notion’s Heolth. A few local outbreaks of in- 
fluenza were reported in 1948, but the incidence 
was below that for the two preceding seasons, and 
the small excess of deaths in the major cities of the 
United States indicated the clinical mildness of the 
disease. Tlie outbreaks were generally characterized 
by gastro-intestinal sjymptoms. Where identified it 
was due to type '‘A’ influenza virus. The periodic 
epidemic cycle for measles occurred during 1947— 
48, and a total of 586,282 cases was reported dur- 
ing the measles season as compared with 208,389 
in 1947 and 577,159 in 1946 for the corresponffing 
periods. 

Poliomyelitis was epidemic in 1948 for the sixth 
consecutive year, with 21,515 cases tlirough the 
week ended Oct. 16, 1948, as compared with 20,- 
686 for the same period in 1946. Although the 
feam rate from poliomyelitis has increased since 
1942, the increase has not been so great as the 
in^ease in incidence. This disparity indicates that 
a large proportion of mild, non-paralytic cases are 
being reported. 

Other reportable diseases are approximately at or 
below the median expectancies. Only 53 cases of 
^allpox were reported up to the week ended 
Oct. 16, 1948, as compaiea with 151 for the same 
period last year, the previous low for the period. 

Since June, 1946, the Public Health Service has 
been the chief Federal agency responsible for ihe 
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collection and publication of national vital sta- 
tistics, including data on births, stillbirths, deaAs 
and causes of death, marriages, and divorces. 

In 1947 the birth rate was 25.8 per 1,000 popula- 
tion including the armed forces overseas, the high- 
est reported since the birth registration area was 
established in 1915. The crude death rate from all 
causes for 1947 was 10.1 per 1,000 population, ex- 
cluding armed forces overseas. This was the sec- 
ond lowest rate ever reported for tlie United States: 
the lowest was 10.0 in 1946. 

The 1947 marriage rate was 12.9 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation excluding armed forces, and the divorce 
rate was 3.3 per 1,000 population including armed 
forces overseas. During the 80* years (1867-1947) 
for which estimates are available, mis marriage 
rate has been exceeded only once, in 1946. The 
divorce rate was exceeded only twice previously, in 
1945 and 1946. 


PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION (PRA). The highway 
program in the United States gained momentum 
in 1948, despite continued shortages of materials, 
labor and engineering personnel. Contract awards 
by State highway departments for all classes of 
road work, including Ketleral-aid and non-Federal 
projects, passed the $1,000 million mark for the 
first time in history. 

The total construction cost of all higliway jobs 
placed under contract during the year by State 
agencies was approximately $1,150 million. Of this 
amount, an estimated $746 million was for im- 
provements on routes in the Federal-aid systems. 
Approximately $15 million of Federal work in 
paries and forests is also included. These figures do 
not include cost of right-of-way, engineering costs, 
and contingencies. The improvements involved 
work on about 40,000 miles of road. 

All important event of tire year was passage by 
Cc)ngr(*s.s of the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1948, 
authorizing an appropriation of $450 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, to assist 
the States in developing Federal-aid primary and 
secondary roads. 

Passage of the 1948 act makes it possible for 
the States to continue the postwar Federal-aid 
highway program autliorized by the Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1944, which authorized an appro- 
priation of $500 million for each of tbe first three 
postwar fiscal years for Federal-aid projects. At 
the end of 1948 nearly all funds available under 
provisions of the act had been assigned to specific 
projects. 

In 1948 considerable progress was made in the 
improvement of National Interstate highways and 
Federal-aid secondary roads. Development of ur- 
ban expressways to relieve trafiic congestion in 
large cities also was well advanced at the end of 
the year. Commissioner in 1948; Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald. 


PUERTO RICO. A West Indian island, forming a Ter- 
ritory of the United States; acquired from Spain 
through die Treaty of Paris, 1898. The adjacent 
islands of Vieques, Mona, and Culebra are included 
in its jurisdiction. The area of Puerto Rico is ap- 
proximately 3,423 square miles. 

Population. As of July 1, 1948, the population 
was estimated at 2,146,686, or over 640 persons 
per square mile, making the territory one of the 
most densely populated agricultural countries in 
the world. Chief cities: San Juan (capital), 230,- 
235 inliabitants; Ponce, 119,097; Mayaguez, 90,- 
000. Seventy-six percent of the people are native- 
born whites and the remaining 24 percent are for 


the most part Negroes and Mulattoes. The birth 
rate increased in 1947 to 43.5 live birtlis per 1,000 
population as compared with 42.7 in the previous 
year. The death rate fell from 14.1 per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1945 to 12.0 in 1947. 

Education. School enrollment in 1947 was 460,- 
000 — an increase of 110,085 over the previous 
year. The University of Puerto Rico, located at 
Rio Piedras, 10 miles from San Juan, had in the 
academic year of 1947-48 a daytime registration 
totaling 8,000 students. Enrollment in all the col- 
leges, including evening extension, totaled 10,651. 
Illiteracy has been reduced in Puerto Rico to 29 
percent. 

Production. The island is predominantly agricul- 
tural, with about 825,000 acres under cultivation 
out of a total area of some 2 million acres. In 1945- 
46, agriculture produced 26 percent of the island’s 
net income, the most important crops being sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and starchy vegetables. In 1948, 
a total of 1,108,260 tons of sugar was produced. 
The Sugar Act of 1948 sets the quota for shipment 
of sugar to the continental United States at 910,- 
000 tons. 

Manufacturing has increased in importance. In 
1939-40, manufacturing net income was only 37 
percent as large as that of agriculture as compared 
with 50 percent for 1945-46. Sugar and tobacco 
processing, rum, and needlework are among the 
established industries. The local Government, 
mainly through die Puerto Rico Industrial Devel- 
opment Company and the Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Bank, is miing an effort to industrialize the 
island. The Development Company is already op- 
erating subsidiary corporations for the production 
of cement, glass containers, paper, clay products, 
and shoes. Total sales of the Company and its 
subsidiaries flnrin-^ 19d6-47 were $4,296,426 as 
compared to -S 1 : for the previous year. 

New industries are tax-exempted by law. 

Trade. Exports during 1947 totaled $191.3 mil- 
lion or in value 129 percent higher than in 1940. 
Imports were calculated for the same period at 
$308.6 million or 197 percent above the 1940 
value. Exports from sugar alone added up to $124.4 
million. Textiles followed with $25.7 million. 

Finance. Revenues from the general fund and 
other funds of the Insular Government totaled 
$132,494,893 for 1946-47 as comijared with $125,- 
113,230 for 1945-46. While revenues from the 
shipment of rum to the mainland declined, infla- 
tion of income has brought about a substantial in- 
crease from Insular income taxes. 

Government. Under the Organic Act that was 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1917 and later 
amended, Puerto Rico has the status of an organ- 
ized territory of the United States. Its citizens are 
U.S. citizens. A new law, providing for an elective 
governor in 1948, was signed by President Truman 
on Aug. 5, 1947. Luis Munoz Marin, president of 
the Popular Democratic Party, was elected gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico on November 2. 

The legislative power is vested in a Legislature 
of two houses which is elected by popular vote for 
a 4-year term. In addition there is a Resident Com- 
missioner to the United States who is elected by 
the popular vote for a 4-year term. Dr. Antonio 
Fern6s Isern is the present Resident Commissioner. 

Events, 1948. The year was marked by intense po- 
litical activity as a preliminary to the election of 
the first native governor. Relations were friendly 
between the local and the federal administrations. 
The industrialization program went rapidly ahead, 
and there was an upward swing in the economy, 
although inflation continued. On February 21, 
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President Truman visited the island and was en- 
thusiastically received. In an address, he praised 
the government’s program of industrial and agri- 
cultural development and added; ‘‘Too often we 
have had our attention directed to Puerto Rico’s 
problems. We have heard too little of your achieve- 
ments. In less than half a centup^ you have raised 
your wages and standard of living, have devel- 
oped universal free schooling, highways, hospitals, 
utilities, and all the other institutions of modem 
society. I have said to the Congress several times 
and I repeat it here — ^that the Puerto Rican people 
should have the right to determine for themselves 
Puerto Rico’s political relationship to the Conti- 
nental United States.” 

On April 20, Representative Fred L. Crawford 
of Michigan urged the House to lift quantitative 
restrictions on trade between the island and the 
United States. Crawford argued against the statutes 
which prevent Puerto Rico from refining more 
than about 15 percent of its own sugar and urged 
that the island’s sugar cane industry get the same 
treatment as the beet sugar industry in the West- 
ern states. A bill to do away with present restric- 
tions was introduced by the Puerto Rican Resident 
Commissioner. 

A strike at the University of Puerto Rico on 
April 14, headed by a small group of students, 
received widespread publicity in the United States. 
Classes were suspended on April 15 and reopened 
on May 3. The rebellious students tried on several 
occasions to interrupt activities within the campus 
and in the graded and secondary schools. The Uni- 
versity authorities suspended classes indefinitely, 
but examinations were held with an attendance of 
more than 90 percent. The strikers tried again to 
interrupt classes in September, but failed to have 
the support of the student body. 

The local elections were contested by 3 political 
groups. The Popular Democratic Party favored in- 
creased industrialization, a better distribution of 
the insular wealth, and a territorial constitution 
until the island’s economy would permit choosing 
between statehood and independence. The Puerto 
Rican Independentist Party advocated complete 
independence after a transition period. A coalition 
of Republicans, Socialists and Reformists favored 
statehood and a revision of die social legislation 
and other measures of the party in power. Luis 
Munoz Marin, leader of tlie Popular Democratic 
Party, was elected governor by a landslide in a 
peaceful and orderly election. Resident Commis- 
sioner Femes was returned to Washington. 

— ^Ajrtuho Mobales-Cakki6n 

PULITZER PRIZES. The annual awards in journalism 
and in letters, established under the terms of the 
will of the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the 
New York World, are awarded by the trustees of 
Columbia University on recommendation of the 
Advisory Board of the School of Journalism ( Grad- 
uate) at Columbia University. Awards made on 
M^ 3, 1948, which are for work done in the pre- 
ceding year, 1947, are listed below. 

Journalism. Public Service — $500 gold medal: The 
St Louis Post-Dispatch, for its coverage of the 
Centralia, HI., mine disaster on Mar. 25, 1947, and 
the succeeding stories which “resulted in impressive 
reforms in mine-safety laws and regulations.” 

Reporting — $500: (Local ) — George E. Goodwin 
of The Atlanta Journal, for his history of the Telfair 
County, Ga., vote fraud during the election of Nov. 
5, 1946. (National ) — ^Two awards: Bert Andrews, 
of the New York Herald Tribunes Washington Bu- 
reau, for his story of the summary dismis sal of one 


State Department employee on the basis of a dis- 
loyalty accusation; and Nat S. Finney, of The Min- 
neapolis Tribune's Washington Bureau, for his 
articles concerning government proposals to form 
a t 5 Tpe of censorship on government acts and ut- 
terances in peacetime. (International ) — ^Paul W. 
Ward of The Baltimore Sun, for his series of articles 
on “Life in the Soviet Union.” 

Editorial Writing — $500: Virginius Dabney, editor 
of The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Cartoon— ‘^500: Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg of 
The New York Sun, for his cartoon entitled “Peace 
Today.” 

Newspaper Photography — $500; Frank Cushing of 
The Boston Traveler, for his picture of a boy gun- 
man using another small boy as a shield. 

Letters. Novel — $500: James A. Michencr, for 
Tales of the South Pacific (in tlie form of a collec- 
tion of short stories). 

Drama — $500: Tennessee Williams, for A Street- 
car Named Desire. 

History — $500: Bernard De Voto, for Across the 
Wide Missouri. 

Biography — $500: Margaret Clapp, for her For- 
gotten First Citizen: John Bigelow. 

Poetry — $500: W. H. Auden, for his long poem 
The Age of Anxiety. 

Music — $500: Walter Piston, for his Symphony 
No. 3. 

Special Award — $1,500 scholarship: Philip An- 
thony Moose of New York City. 


QATAR. An Arabian sheikdom occupying a penin- 
sula in tlie Persian Gulf. Area, 8,500 scpiarc miles. 
Population: estimated at 25,000. Capital, El Bcda. 
Relations with Great Britain are regulated by the 
Treaty of Nov. 3, 1916. Sheik, Abdullah ibn Jasim 
al Thani. In 1947 Petroleum Development Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company, en- 
gaged in searches for oil deposits on the 
Peninsula. 


QUEBEC. A province in eastern Canada. Area 594,- 
860 square miles (523,860 sq. mi. land area and 

71.000 sq. mi. water). Population (census, 1941) 
3,331,882; 3,792,000 (1948 est.). According to 
principal religious denominations in 1941, 2,894,- 
621 were Roman Catholics; 162,056 Anglicans; 
100,196 United Church; 56,086 Presbyterian; 
65,683 Jewish. In 1946 there were 111,285 live 
births; 33,690 deaths; 36,650 marriages. Education 
(1945-46): 712,249 students enrolled in schools 
and colleges. Chief cities: Quebec (cairital) 150,- 
757 inhabitants in 1941; Montreal 903,007; Ver- 
dun 67,349; Three Rivers 42,007; Sherbrooke 
35,965; Hull 32,947, Outremont 30,751; West- 
mount 26,047; Shawinigan Falls 20,325; Lachine 
20,051. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1947 was $344,377,000. Tn 1947 there 
were 6,390,000 acres in field crops valued at $162,- 
410,000. Chief field crops (1947): oats 26,639,000 
bu. ($22,643,000), mixed grains 5,568,000 bu. 
($5,457,000), barley 2,885,000 bu. ($3,231,000), 
buckwheat 1,523,000 bu. ($1,919,000), potatoes 

10.558.000 cwt. ($26,078,000), field roots 3,453,- 
000 cwt. ($3,798,000), hay and clover 5,935,000 
tons ($92,171,000), fodder corn 713,000 tons 
($5,276,000). Livestock (June 1, 1947): 2,033,- 
500 cattle including 1,120,800 milk cows ($166,- 
078,000), 316,600 horses ($41,442,000), 1,061,- 
200 swine ($27,428,000), 571,700 sheep ($6,634,- 
000), 14,004,300 poultry ($19,482,000). 

The number of fur farms in 1946 was 1,768 
with fur animals valued at $2,595,564. Value of 
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fur pelt production in 1946-47 was $3,913,915. 
Total marketed value of fish in 1946 was $7,927,- 

022. Cod was tlio main fishery followed by lob- 
sters, herring, mackerel, and salmon. A total of 

97.527.000 lb. of creamery butter was produced 
in 1947 valued at $52,665,000; factory cheese was 

24.812.000 lb. valued at $7,851,000; estimated 
to till farm value of poultry meat and eggs was 
$37,783,000. 

Maple syrup produced in 1947 was 2,831,000 
gal. valued at $9,852,000; honey, 5,399,000 lb., 
valued at $1,458,000; fruit amounted to $3,548,- 
000. The 1948 tobacco crop was estimated at 11,- 

148.000 lb. There were 1,989 sawmills in operation 
in 1946 and the value of lumber sawn was $55,- 
249,378; gross value of products in the pulp and 
paper industry (1947) was $346,119,699; news- 
print production ( 1947 ) was 2,596,604 tons. 

Quebec is die second largest manufacturing 
province in Canada. Manufacturing establishments 
numbered 10,818 in 1946. They furnished em- 
ployment to 357,276 persons who received $565,- 
986,105 in salaries and wages. The gross value of 
products was $2,497,971,521 from materials cost- 
ing $1,297,009,099. The production of pulp and 
liaper occupied first position. Other leading indus- 
tries, in the ordcir named, were: clolluiig, non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, railway rolling 
stock, cotton yiurn and cloth, slaughtering and 
meatpacking, tobacco, cigars and cigarette's. 

Government. Finance (year ended Mar. 31, 
1947): revenue $147,434,000; ordinary expendi- 
ture $82,057,350; total direct and indirect liabilities 
(less sinking funds) $412,811,099. The executive 
authority is vested in a lieutenant gov(*rnor who 
is advised by a ministry of the legislature. There 
are 24 members (appointed for lire) in the Leg- 
islative Council, and 92 members ( elected by male 
and female suffrage) in the Legislative Assembly 
(82 Union Nationalc, 8 Liberals, and 2 Independ- 
ent were olcctc‘d at the provincial general election 
of July 28, 1948). Twenty-four members (ap- 
pointed for life) in the Senate and 65 elected 
members in the House of Commons represent Que- 
bec province in the Dominion Parliament at Ot- 
tawa. Lieutenant Governor, Maj. Gen. Sir Eugene 
Fiset (app. Dec. 30, 1939). Premier, Maurice L. 
Duplessis (Union Nationale), elected Aug. 8, 
1944, (reelected July 28, 1948). See Canada. 

RADIO BROADCASTING. See the article on U.S. Radio 
Broadcasting. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD. An independent ex- 
ecutive agency of the U.S. Government which ad- 
ministers the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, laws which pro- 
vide retirement, survivor, and unemployment ben- 
ejfits for railroad employees. Chairman: William J. 
Kennedy. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1948, $283,900,000 was paid to over 700,000 rail- 
road employees and their families, of which $187,- 

800.000 went to 237,000 retired employees; 
$37,100,000 to 139,000 survivors of railroad em- 
ployees; $32,400,000 to 210,000 railroad workers 
who were unemployed because of lack of work; 
and $26,600,000 to 150,000 railroad workers who 
were unemployed because of sickness or injury. 

Major legislation enacted by Congress on June 

23, 1948, increased retirement benefits by 20 per- 
cent, and guaranteed each railroad worker that if 
the total of all benefits paid to him and his sur- 
vivors would be less than the amount he had paid 
in retirement taxes, plus an allowance for interest. 


the difference would be paid to some one desig- 
nated by the worker, or to one or more of his sur- 
vivors, or to his estate, as provided in the Act. 

RAILWAYS. The immediate necessity of taking up 
deferred maintenance was the dominant factor in 
operation of the railways of the United States in 
1948. Increased cost of materials and increased 
wage payments made it difficult to operate at a 
profit. Truck and inland waterway competition 
made it difficult to increase or even retain the level 
of gross revenues. 

That cars, locomotives, and track were brought 
up to a fairly good condition is attested to by uie 
fact that there was not an unusual number of ac- 
cidents due to defective equipment or track. There 
were, however, accidents due to human failures. 

It is doubtful whetlier any large part of deferred 
repairs to cars, locomotives, and track has been 
made good. Neither the materials nor die labor has 
been available at any price. American ingenuity in 
"make do” is the more likely explanation of the 
railway accident record in 1948. 

Changes in types of locomotives and cars that 
took place during the 10 years 1938-1948 were of 
great importance both to the financial results in 
1948 and to the problems presented to railway 
managements in that year. A shop and its personnel 
fitted to repair 8-wheel steam locomotives may 
have to be somewhat enlarged to repair a moun- 
tain-type locomotive with 73-inch driving wheels 
but it does not have to be fundamentally changed. 
A shop fitted to repair 30-ton wooden boxcars can 
readily be adapted to repair 50-ton wooden box- 
cars. But a shop fitted to repair steam locomotives 
cannot be usea to service Diesel locomotives, and 
neither can a shop suitable for repairs of wooden 
cars be adapted to repair steel cars. 

Freight Rates. In an effort to secure more revenue 
to meet increased expenses, the railways aiDplied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to raise freight rates generally by 13 per- 
cent. In connection with this application the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad submitted proof that it was cost- 
ing 85.19 percent more to operate their property in 
1948 than it cost in 1940, while revenues were 
only 47.20 percent greater in 1948 tlian they were 
in 1940. Revenues increased 47.19 percent, so that 
gross revenues amounted to $176,628,000 in 1948. 
Expenses increased 85.19 percent, so they totaled 
$185,190,000 in 1948. Thus there would have been 
an operating profit of $20 million in 1940 and an 
operating loss of $11,310,000 in 1948. 

It is significant tliat in opposing the first request 
for an increase in rates it was claimed that it 
would bring the railways less revenue because 
higher railway rates would divert business from 
the railways to trucks and inland waterways. Here- 
tofore shippers had based their opposition to higher 
rates on tine contention that the railways did not 
need larger revenues. When it was suggested that 
re^onal hearings be held on the application the 
railways asked tor an emergency increase of 8 per- 
cent. This plea was met by shippers attempting to 
show that an emergency increase was not needed. 
The hearings were still going on in December. 

Labor. An attempt was made to force further 
wage increases for both skilled and unskilled rail- 
way workers through strike tlireats. Uninterrupted 
railway oneration was absolutely dependent on 
trainmen doing their work. President Truman- let 
it be known that he would take over tlie railways, 
under the authority granted the Commander in 
Chief during the war, rather than permit an inter- 
ruption of railway transportation. 
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Car Building. With a severe car shortage ihreat- 
ening at the beginning of 1948 railway mpage- 
ments called on car builders to increase their out- 
put. A goal of lOjOOO cars a month was set. This 
goal was attained in only two or three months of 
1948, but for the entire year the output of new cars 
by commercial concerns was slightly over 110,000 
cars. With 85,000 cars so badly in need of repair 
as to be unserviceable the net gain in usable cars 
was 25,000. 

Reorganizations. In 1946 the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway property was turned over to a new com- 
pany, The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 
The owners of the property, holders of the Rail- 
way Company common and preferred stock, had 
been entirely wiped out and its creditors, the bond 
holders, alone had participated in the distribution 
of die Railroad Company stock. From the start of 
operations of the new company interest on its bonds 
had been paid and, in December, 1948, a dividend 
of $1 a share on the new (Railroad) stock was de- 
clared. The property consists of a single-track line 
from Richmond^ Va., to Jacksonville, Fla., from 
where it continues south to Tampa on the west 
coast of Florida. 

A line from Norfolk, Va., that connects with the 
Richmond-Jacksonville line gives the Seaboard Air 
Line two northern termini, one a source of fuel 
coal (Norfolk) and the other a destination for 
Florida products. There is also an east and west 
line to Birmingham, Ala. 

Dividends. The Pennsylvania Railroad resumed 
the payment of dividends which had been passed 
in 1947. The company has only one class of stock 
— common. It has a par value of $50 a share and 
is very widely held by small investors. Up to 1947 
it had been paying $1 a share all through die de- 
pression and for 100 years before that. Resumption 
was at the rate of $1 per share, 2 percent on par 
value. 

Taken as a whole the dividend changes in 1948 
give a significant picture of the financial condition 
and prospects of the railways of the United States. 
The Seaboard, connecting population centers with 
Florida and carrying fruit, vegetable, and luxury 
passenger traffic, was able after drastic reorganiza- 
tion to inaugurate dividends. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, canying coal and steel, was able to re- 
sume dividends; as also was the New York Central, 
carrying miscellaneous freight over its water-level 
route. In other words, railways peculiarly well 
adapted to their situation were making a satis- 
factory profit. 

Motive Power. Officers in the mechanical depart- 
ments of American railways have come to a general 
agreement that Diesel engines are more satisfac- 
tory as motive power than steam engines. The 
recent widespread building of railway shops espe- 
cially designed to repair and service Diesels 
marked the acceptance of Diesels as standard mo- 
tive power. There is still a difference of opinion as 
to the most economical weight. The two figures 
most often mentioned are 60,000 and 100,000 lb. 

At the end of 1946 the railways owned 37,255 
steam locomotives and 4,222 Diesel and electric 
locomotives. On Dec. 1, 1948, they had 32,854 
steam locomotives and 6,201 Diesel and electric 
locomotives. 

Earnings. In 1948 ihe railways earned the largest 
gross income for any year in their history. It 
amounted to $9,626 million and compared with the 
$9,437 million earned in 1944, the largest hereto- 
fore. The volume of business done in 1948 was 
smaller, but the rates were higher and so were the 
es^enses. The accompanying table gives a con- 


EAILWAY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1947-1948 
[000 omitted] 


Total opo’‘Pt!r'' revenue 

Total o." ■! (■\oense 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Net after bond interest 


89,620.000 $8,685,000 

7.408,000 0,797.000 

987.000 936,000 

970.000 781,000 

653.000 479,000 


Operating revenue 
Freight revenue. . . 
Passenger revenue. 
Mail revenue . . . . 
Express revenue . . 
Other revenue 


7,952.000 7,041,000 

954.000 963,000 

191.000 170,000 

121.000 116,000 

408,000 395.000 


Total. 


9,620,000 8,085,000 


Operating expense 
Maintenance of way, structure. 

Maintenance of equipment 

Traffic 

Transportation 

General 


1.365.000 1,212,000 

1.702.000 1,476.000 

195.000 176,000 

3.831.000 2,538,000 

405.000 375,000 


Total $7,498,000 


$6,797,000 


densed income account for cliuss I (companies 
earning a million dollars or more annually) rail- 
ways of the United States. 

The average revenue per ton per mihi in 1948, 
based on tiie first nine monllis, was 1.238 cents 
compared with 1.076 cents in 1947. Tluj average 
revenue per passenger per mile in 1918 was 2.294 
cents compared with 2.097 cents in 1047. 

Record Operation. The number of UCt tons per 
freight-train hour was 18,768 in 1948 compared 
witli 18,126 in 1947. 

Transportation Produced. TllC railways of tllO 
United States carried 640,000 million tons of 
firoight one mile in 1948. In 1947 liny curried 
654,728 tons one mile and in 1944, the p<^ak yt*ar, 
they carried 737,246. It is inaccurate to say that 
higher freight rates alone accounted for tlie nigluir 
revenue in 1948. The nature of the coinniodity car- 
ried has quite a lot to do with thc‘ earned. 

Carloads of coal carried in 1948 amounted to 
8,730,000, which was less by 358,000 cars than the 
amount of coal carried in 1947. On tlie other hand 
carloads of ore carried in 1948 totaled 2,781,000, 
which was 129,000 curs more than was carried in 
1947. There were 4,000 morc^ cars of c*okc carried 
in 1948 than in 1947. Carloads carried of all otlior 
commodities showed a decrease in 1948 as com- 
pared with 1947. The average revcnu(‘ i^(‘r ton per 
mile in 1948 was 1.238 cents comi^arod with 1.076 
cents in the previous year. 

Employment. The average number of men em- 
ployed by the railways of tlie United States in 1948 
was 1,327,000 and the total payroll was $4,743 
million in that year. In the previous year the total 
number of men was 1,351,961 and tiic total pay- 
roll was $4,350 million. The compensation per cm- 
pl^ee per year was $3,575 in 1948 and $3,218 in 

Railroad Retirement Board. The number of benefi- 
ciaries on the retirement rolls on Oct. 31, 1948, 
was 332,471 compared with 267,556 on that date 
in 1947. Total retirement benefit disbursements 
during the month of October, 1948, amounti^d to 
$23,243,506 compared witih $18,885,910 in Oc- 
tober, 1947. This is at the rale (in 1948) of about 
$70 a month for each beneficiary. In the first 10 
months of 1948 a total of $24,271,441 was paid for 
unemployment compensation compared witli $34,- 
355,342 paid in the first 10 montiis of 1947. 

Railroad Credit Corporation. This corporation, 
which made its final distribution in 1948, was sot 
during its existence made loans 
totaling $73,691,000. ItRad only minor losses, paid 
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all its operating expenses, and returned to the con- 
tributing railways slightly more than 100 percent 
of the original fund. — William E. Hooper 

RAPID TRANSIT. In spite of high operational and la- 
bor costs during 1948, the rapid transit field was 
characterized by a gradual replacement of badly- 
worn equipment and improvement in service. In 
the first half of 1948 traffic showed gains, with 
city travel up 6.7 percent and suburban up 1.2 per- 
cent. 

Most rapid transit systems which had not pre- 
viously raised fares (and some which had) were 
granted increases, but often the rise was barely 
sufficient to meet increased labor and operating 
costs leaving notliing for improvement. New York 
raised subway fares from iho traditional nickel to 
10 cents and bus fares have been raised first to 6, 
later to 7 cents, but many companies claim that 10 
cents is the operational minimum. 

Although new trolley cars arc being built and, 
in many large cities, have proved efficient where 
rush-hour peaks exceed 2,500 persons an hour, the 
number in use in this country and elsewhere is 
declining annually. In Kingston, Jamaica, people 
are proud of their shiny new American buses, but 
miss the convenience*, of boarding the open trams 
(jn tlio run at any point which suited their fancy. 
I-Iow<iver, in San Francisco, while they love their 
anciemt cable cars, they agree the trolley coaches 
which are n^placing them are more convenient. 

Now York has removed the trolley cars from the 
Williamsburg Bridge and the Norton Avenue line 
to Coney Island. Forty of these cars were to be sent 
to Vienna under the EJIP. All trolley lines in tlie 
Bronx have been supplanted by buses. Now Or- 
leans has converted 2 car linos to trolley coaches 
this year and plans 2 more in 1949. Halifax, N.S., 
has converted from small one-man cars to trolley 
coaches and increased its mileage. The city and tlie 
transit company have developed an interesting 
lu’ofit-.sharing agreement. 

In (^Itjvcland existing bus linos have been cut in 
half. Tluj congested central part of the line is 
served by local buses while extra-fare expresses 
stop only at transfer points until they rcadh out- 

a districts. A new development in trolley 
es i^ermits express coaches to pass locals on 
the same line. 

More than 20 cities have installed revenue-pro- 
ducing radios in buses. Installed in the rear they 
draw passengers to the back of the bus. During 
1949, Chicago will spend $11 million for 400 new 
buses and 130 new elevated cars, the first new cars 
to be purchased in 24 years. 

The London Underground's Central Line was 
extended on both ends for a total of 10 miles. It 
now runs from West Ruislip to Greenford. Work 
on this extension commenced before the war and 
was completed in November at a cost of $8 million. 
To increase passenger comfort, doors are opened 
individually by push buttons, tlius eliminating 
draft when no one wishes to enter or leave the 
car. 

The IND division of the New York subway sys- 
tem opened a 4-station extension in Brooklyn on 
die Fulton Street Line to Euclid Avenue, during 
November. This was constructed at a cost of $47 
million. At the same time a $2 million push-button 
signal and control system was inaugurated. One 
man sitting at a horseshoe panel can route all 
trains on the new line. Automatic safety devices 
make mistakes virtually impossible even with trains 
running on 90 second headways. 

Witihi the fare increase on the subways, New 


York further consolidated its 3 subways allowing 
passage from one division to another without pay- 
ment of additional fare. Many platforms were ex- 
tended to accommodate longer trains. 

Stockholm, Sweden, is building a subway to be 
completed about 1950. One is under study for Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and another from Catia to Petare, 
Venezuela. Cincinnati plans to discontinue its sub- 
way system and convert all transportation to buses, 
using the tubes for other purposes. The Dearborn 
Street Subway in Chicago is due to be completed 
early in 1949. 

In Moscow, work has been going on for a belt 
line connecting the 7 major railway stations which 
are located on the edge of the city. It was hoped 
that this would be completed by the end of 1948. 
In Calcutta, work is scheduled to start on a $150 
million electric railway to circle the city on a hi^ 
level viaduct. — ^J, W. Hazen 

RECLAMATION, Bureau of. A Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of die Interior which constructs and op- 
erates multipurpose reclamation projects in the 17 
Western States. During 1948 the Bureau supplied 
irrigation water to 4,500,000 acres of the approxi- 
mately 5 million irrigable acres in project areas, 
while electric power production totaled nearly 17,- 
000 million kilowatt-hours. Other benefits include 
river regulation and flood control, preservation of 
fish and wildlife, recreation, and water for munici- 
pal and industrial use. Crops valued at more than 
$555 million were produced in 1947. 

Projects upon which there was a substantial 
amount of construction during 1948 include Cen- 
tral Valley in California, Columbia Basin in Wash- 
ington, Davis Dam in Arizona and Nevada, 
Colorado-Big Thompson in Colorado, and units 
of the Missouri River Basin Project in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Commissioner, 1948: Michael W. Straus. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. Pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 548, 80th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, approved May 25, 1948, the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation was given 
succession through June 30, 1956. The Corporation 
was originally established by the Congress Jan. 
22, 1932, and began operations February 2 of that 
year. The capital stock of the RFC, originally fixed 
at $500 million, all of which was subscribed by 
the United States, has been reduced to an out- 
standing amount of $100 million through retire- 
ment at par of $175 million in 1941 and $225 
miUion in 1948. 


Management of the Corporation is vested in a 
bipartisan Board of five Directors, appointed by 
tfie President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. It functions through a principal 
office at Washington, D.C., thirty-one Regional 
Offices located throughout the continental United 
States, and Special Representatives at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and Honolulu, T.H. 

Under existing law RFC is authorized: (1) To 
make loans to business enterprises. Loans to rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce or air car- 
riers engaged in air transportation require the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Civil Aeronautics Board, respectively. (2) 
(a) To make loans to financial institutions; (b) 
to subscribe to or make loans upon non-assessable 
preferred stock in insurance companies if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury certifies that funds for capi- 
tal purposes are needed. (3) To make loans to or 
purchase die obligations of States, municipalities, 
political sub-divisions of States, or other public 
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agencies and bodies to aid in financing projects 
autliorized under Federal, State or municipal law. 
(4) To make loans determined to be necessary or 
appropriate because of floods or other catastrophes. 
(5J To make loans to business enterprises to pro- 
\dde financial assistance for the production of pre- 
fabricated houses or prefabricated housing com- 
ponents, or for large scale modernized site 
construction. For all purposes enumerated above, 
the total amount of investments, loans, purchases 
and commitments made subsequent to June 30, 
1947 shall not exceed $2,050 million outstanding 
at any one time. 

The Corporation may make loans to business 
enterprises eiAer directly or in participation with 
banks, provided the credit sought is not otlierwise 
available on reasonable terms and that such loans 
are of such sound value or so secured as reasonably 
to assure repayment. During the fiscal year 1948 
more than mty percent of the number of all busi- 
ness loans authorized by the Corporation were 
made in participation with banks and approxi- 
mately ninety percent were in amounts of $100,- 
000 or less. From June 30, 1947, to July 1, 1948, 
RFC authorized 4,725 business loans aggregating 
approximately $277 million and in 2,622 of those 
loans banks participated in an aggregate amount 
of approximately $53 million. The outstanding 
amount of business loans as of June 30, 1948, was 
$303,417,000. In addition to business loans, other 
loans and investments authorized by the Corpora- 
tion over the same period included those to public 
agencies amounting to approximately $24,342,000, 
catastrophe loans aggregating $1,814,000, and pur- 
chase of home loans made pursuant to the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, in the amount of 
$286,000,000. Total loans and investments out- 
standing as of June 30, 1948, amounted to $1,178,- 
000,000. 

Federal National Mortgage Association, an RFC 
subsidiary, is authorized to purchase mortgages 
insured subsequent to April 30, 1948, under cer- 
tain sections of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and to purchase real estate mortgages 
on homes and farms guaranteed after April 30, 
1948, under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended. (Public Law 
864, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, July 1, 1948; Pub- 
lic Law 901, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, Aug. 10, 
1948. ) The objective of the program is to establish 
and maintain a secondary market for such mort- 
gages with a view to encouraging the extension of 
credit to assist in financing the purchase of homes 
and the construction of rental housing. Such mort- 
gages must meet certain requirements prescribed 
in the legislation in order to be eligible for pur- 
chase by the Association. 

The only tin smelter of consequence in the 
Western Hemisphere was constructed at Texas 
City, Texas, by RFC at a cost of approximately 
$8,650,000 to insure a domestic supply of tin in 
the United States. Since completion in 1942, the 
smelter has been operated for the account of RFC, 
and during the 1948 fiscal year the Corporation’s 
sales of tin amounted to $118,591,000. The Corpo- 
ration is authorized to operate this smelter by lease 
or otherwise; to buy, sell and transport tin, tin ores 
and concentrates; and to finance research in tin 
smelting and processing until June 30, 1951, or 
until such earlier time as the Congress shall other- 
wise provide. (Public Law 824, 80th Congress, 
2nd Session, approved June 29, 1948. ) 

RFC’s investment in synihetic rubber manu- 
facturing plants and related facilities which were 
built during the national defense and war periods 


amounted to approximately $6/2 inilhpn at the 
close of the war. A few of these plants have b<‘on 
sold- some have been placed in stand-by condition; 
and others have been continued in operation for 
the account of RFC. During the* period July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948, tlie Coriioralion s sales of 
synthetic rubber of all types totalled $197,720,()0(). 
Under the provisions of Public* Law 469, 80th 
Congress, 2nd Session, approved March .‘ri, 1948 
and Executive Order 9942, Apr. 1, 1948 lU^'C is 
authorized to continue the production and sale of 
synthetic rubber and the coinpoix'nl materials 
thereof until June 30, 1950. The Act rcj(iuin*s that 
a study be made witli the objective oi d('t<*nnining 
and formulating a program for disposal lo pri\*ate 
industry by sale or lease of the govermiieul-owiu'd 
rubber producing facilities, and a r(*porl made lo 
the President and to the Congress not lut(^r than 
Apr. 1, 1949. , , , , 

The vast stockpiles of more than two hundn‘d 
strategic minerals and metals and olht'r critical 
and strategic supplies acquin'd by for na- 

tional defense and war purposes luivri bt‘(‘n iii proc- 
ess of liquidation since the cessation of hoslililit's, 
and during tlie 1948 fiscal y<uir such mal<*rials and 
supplies amounting to approximately $470 million 
were sold or transferred to tlu^ national stockpile. 
As of June 30, 1948, inventories of such nial<a*ials 
and supplies were carried at a book valium of $35,- 
295,000. 

The gross wartime investment of RFC in in- 
dustrial plants, equipment, flying schools and olh(‘r 
facilities including related expcns<i applicable to 
land, plants, machinery and ccpiipmcnt ainoiinl(*d 
to approximately $7,800 million. As of Juni> 30, 
1947, the remaining plants and faciililic’s w<*r(’ car- 
ried at a book value of $1,245 million <‘xclusivo of 
the synthetic rubber plants, the Texas tin sm<*ll(*r, 
and the fiber plantations in Central Anuirica, !\in- 
ama, and Haiti. Liquidation of these facilities 
through sales and declarations as sun^lus to War 
Assets Administration has reduced the (k)rporu- 
tion’s investment in such facilities to $141,500,- 
000 as of June 30, 1948. The gross original 
investment in tlie synthetic rubber, tin, and fiber 
facilities amounted to approximately $694 ntilliou. 

Plants and equipment formerly owned by 
Smaller War Plants Corporation wore transfcrr<Kl 
to RFC for liquidation purposes pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order issued in December, 1945. On June? 
30, 1947, the remaining plants and ('quipment 
were carried at a book value of $4,349, ()0<) and 
this book value was reduced to $1,407,000 as of 
the close of the 1948 fiscal year, through sales, sur- 
plus declarations, and disposals otherwise. 

Late in December, 1947, the two remaining pro- 
grams of U.S. Commercial Company, an RFC sub- 
sidiary, namely tlie ^‘Pacific Ocean Operations” 
and "Trade with Occupied and Liberated Coun- 
tries,” were taken over by tlie Department of the 
Navy and the Department of the Anny, rcspec*- 
tively. Upon consummation of a few miscellanoons 
transactions, the Company will be dissolved. 

The net profits from operations of tiie war dam- 
age insurance program amounting to $209,827,- 
810 were paid into the Treasury of the United 
States in August, 1947, and with the exception of 
some pending claims and unfinished audits, liq- 
uidation of the affairs of RFC’s subsidiaiy, War 
Damage Corporation, has been substantially com- 
pleted. 

RED CROSS. The International Red Cross is com- 
prised of the International Committee of Ae Red 
Cross, an independent, neutral body entrusted 
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with full maintenance of fundamental Red Cross 
principles; the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
federation of national societies for cooperation 
and mutual assistance; and the national Red Cross 
societies. 

League of Red Cross Societies. Founded in 1919 as 
die world federation of national Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies. The League now groups 
66 of those national Societies, with a combined 
membcrslnp of approximately 100 million. Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, Basil O’Connor, 
President of die American National Red Cross; 
Vice Chainnen, T.orcl Woolton (Great Britain), 
Dr. Moulin Cliia:ig (China), Prof. G. Brouardel 
(Fraiua;)» Vi\al(io Pdma Lima Filho (Brazil) 
and G, A. Bohny (Switzerland); Secretary Gen- 
eral, B. de Rougd. The League, the national So- 
cieties, and the International Committee of the 
Reel Cross (Swiss) form the International Red 
Cross, whose first meeting since 1939 was held in 
Stoekliolm in August, 1948. Publications: The Red 
Ctosfi World, Junior Red Cross Newsletter, Coor~ 
dinated Relief Bulletin, Bulletin of Red Cross 
Nurses, Ptdylic Health Bulletin, etc., in French, 
Englisli, and Spanish. Headquarters: 8 Rue Mu- 
nier-Romilly, Geneva, Switzerland. 

American National Red Cross, The. Traditional agent 
of die American people in limes of disaster, The 
American National Red Cross is one of 66 similar 
societies throughout the world. Organized in 1881, 
with Clara Barton as its first president, the society 
was reincorporaU^d under government supervision, 
undcjr a charter granted by the Congress in 1905, 
in accordance with ihc Treaty of Geneva, which 
the United States signed (1882). 

In addition lo providing for volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded, the cliartcr reouires the or- 
ganization lo act as a link between the people of 
(he Ihu'led States and the armed forces, and to 
give relief in times of sulfcTing and calamity, 
whether national or international. 

In peacetime disasters such as floods, fires, tor- 
nadoes, and other emergencies, the Red Cross Dis- 
aster Relief provides food, clothing, medical care, 
nursing service, and temporary shelter during the 
period of cnicrgcmcy and, when needed, gh^es con- 
tinued care and rehabilitation on a family basis 
afterward. Through wartime experience and neces- 
sity the American Red Cross expanded many of 
its familiar welfare and educational programs and 
has since added new activities to meet peacetime 
needs. Most outstanding of these is the Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service ( inaugurated in March, 
1945) whereby Red Cross cliapters may assist 
bloocl donor programs sponsored by medical or 
health agencies to furnish blood and blood deriv- 
atives without chiurge to physicians, hosi^itals, or 
patients. 

Red Cross field directors served in 117 Veterans 
Administration offices to assist veterans in securing 
benefits for which they may be eligible. Nation- 
wide service to veterans and tlieir dependents is 
provided by the Red Cross through chapters and 
chapter branches in approximately every county 
in the United States. 

The Home Nursing pro^am instructs home- 
makers in simple nursing skills required for home 
care of the sick. The objective of the home nursing 
instruction, begun in 1908, is to equip one member 
of every family to meet daily emergencies and 
safeguard family health. A First Aid, Accident Pre- 
vention, and Water Safety Service is maintained 
to help curtail the tremendous death toll from 
highway and home accidents, and drowning. The 
Society has approximately 10,000 mobile first aid 


units and 2,000 highway first aid stations. Volun- 
teer Services of the Red Cross include the follow- 
ing: Canteen Service, Motor Service, Nurse’s Aide 
Service, Gray Lady Service, Staff Aide, Social Wel- 
fare Aide, Arts and Skills, Entertainment and In- 
struction, and Production and Supply. 

The American National Red Cross is supported 
by popular subscription to annual fund campaigns. 
In 1948 contributions totaled about $73,300,000. 
During the fiscal year 1947-48, the Red Cross 
gave assistance in 303 disaster relief operations in 
46 states and Alaska, aiding 312,355 persons. In 
the same period, Red Cross disaster expenditures 
totaled $12,533,000. 

Following charter amendments passed by the 
Congress in 1947, the new governing body of die 
Red Cross is a 50-member Board of Governors, 
which replaced the Central Committee and Board 
of Incorporators. President, Basil O’Connor. The 
President of the United States is national Honor- 
ary Chairman of the organization. 

The national headquarters is in Washington, 
D.C. Area offices are in New York, N.Y., Alexan- 
dria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., and San 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,751 local chapters 
and some 4,800 branches. Junior Red Cross enroll- 
ment of school children throughout the country 
was over 19,400,000. College units were author- 
ized in 1942. The ne.xt National Convention was 
scheduled to be held in Atlantic City, N.J., June 
27-30, 1949. 

RED CROSS CONFERENCE, International. The 17th In- 
ternational Red Cross Conference — ^the first for 
more than ten years — took place in Stockholm, 
Sweden, August 20-30, 1948. It was attended by 
representatives of 50 governments and 52 of the 
world’s 65 Red Cross, Red Crescent, Red Lion, and 
Red Sun Societies. 

Projects of International Conventions. Draft Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Civilians in Time of War, Soon 
after the first war, efforts started to amplify the 
rights of non-combatants recognized in tlie Hague 
Regulations of 1907, but by 1939 these efforts had 
not yet led to an international Treaty. The 1948 
Stockholm Conference, acutely aware of the atroci- 
ties (deportations, concentration camps, slave la- 
bor, kidnapping of children, etc. and extermination 
of millions) committed by Gennany and Japan, 
adopted a Draft Convention for the protection of 
civilians in time of war. The Convention is to pro- 
tect civilians who (a) in case of war are, for what- 
ever reason, in the power of a state of which they 
are not citizens, and (b) — a very important pro- 
vision — ^in case of other conflict, such as civil wars 
and the like, are in the power of the opposite party 
(provided the other party also applies the regula- 
tions). 

Generally speaking, all these persons are to be 
granted as much protection as is at all possible 
from a realistically humanitarian standpoint. Their 
person and honor must be protected under all cir- 
cumstances. Absolutely forbidden are: any form of 
physical or moral compulsion; punishment for the 
deeds of others; the taking of hostages; collective 
punishment; intimidation or any fonn of terrorism. 
Specially protected, with respect to food, medical 
care, and against die effects of war, are children 
under 15 years of age, pregnant women, and moth- 
ers of children up to 7 years of age. It is provided 
to set up “safety zones,” “medical zones," and 
“neutralized zones” and localities; to protect evacu- 
ees, wounded and sick, hospitals, and medical per- 
sonnel. 

Enemy aliens must be permitted to leave the ter- 
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litoiy if they wish, except for ‘imperative con- 
siderations or security” which must be established 
by due process of law. They shall be under the 
protection of a “protecting power.” Those who stay 
on, and inhabitants of occupied territoiy, must be 
permitted to make a living, or be cared for by the 
state in whose power they are. Similarly, enemy 
citizens, or adherents of the opposing side, are to 
be interned or forcibly evacuated only as extraordi- 
nary measures, for reasons of absolute necessity — 
to be established by special “tribunals for foreign- 
ers;” they have the obligatory right to appeal, and 
the state must notify the protecting power. Forced 
deportation from occupied territory is uncondition- 
ally prohibited; as is me transfer of inhabitants of 
the occupying state into occupied territory. In pro- 
tecting internees against discriminatory or unfair 
punishment the Draft Convention goes as far as, 
and partly further than, the Geneva Prisoners of 
War Convention. 

Special emphasis is laid on the protection and 
help to be given to the “protected persons,” and to 
internees in particular, by the “protecting powers” 
and by such humanitarian organizations as the In- 
ternational Red Cross Committee; the duty of pach 
state to give information about the fate of “pro- 
tected persons” and to report about tlie measures 
taken by it, generally and individually. Finally, 
there are provisions for the punishment of violators 
of the Convention. 

Amendments to the Prisoners of War Convention of 
1929. Some proposals are not new law at all but tlie 
terrible experiences of World War II made it ad- 
visable to state them explicitly (e.g., that prisoners 
of war must not be sunfected to medical experi- 
ments). Others tend to tigiiten and improve various 
provisions which, as World War II showed, are not 
quite clear ( e.g., the type of work that may be as- 
signed to a prisoner of war) or are open to malevo- 
lent interpretation ( e.g., deprivation of food as col- 
lective discipline measure). Probably most im- 
portant in the light of modem development are: 
(a) the provisions clarifying the conditions under 
which captured members of resistance or partisan 
movements have to be treated as regular prisoners 
of war; (b) that prisoner-of-war treatment must be 
CTanted to captured merchant marine; and ( c ) that 
the Convention is to apply “to all cases of armed 
conflict which, not being of international character, 
develop in the territoty of one or several of the 
High Contracting parties,” provided that the other 
side also obeys the Convention. This means that, 
e.g., in civil wars, “police actions,” “interventions,” 
and the like, members of the rebel forces, insurgent 
troops, etc., if captured, must not be shot but 
wanted all privileges of prisoners of war, provided 
their own side keeps reciprocity. 

Amendments to the 1929 Convention concerning the 
Sick and Wounded (Red Cross Convention), With re- 
spect to sick and wounded opponents, the same ex- 
tension to civil wars, etc. was adopted by the Stock- 
holm Conference even without making it dependent 
on reciprocity. The protection of sick and wounded 
also has to be granted under any form of occupa- 
tion regime. 


Recommendation. In a very important “general 
recommendation” the Conference appealecT to all 
governments to apply all these provisions even be- 
fore formally adopting and ratifying them, since 
they “correspond to the profound aspirations of 
the peoples of the world;” the Draft Convention for 
die protection of civilians in particular, it said, 
only puts into exact language what has been the 
kw before, or what have been “the most evident 
demands of universal conscience,” 


Atom Bomb. Another Resolution urg<‘ntly de- 
manded the outlawing of ihc atomic l)pmb. It de- 
nounces ‘blind weapons, i.e. those wliich cannot be 
guided with precision or which (‘Xlcml their ravages 
indiscriminately over vast territories ” and “im- 
plores the Powers solemnly to proliibit, in an al)so- 
hite fashion, recourse to such anus and th<‘ \m\ for 
war ]purposes, of alonuc Cinergy or any similar 

force.” ^ , 

Peace Work of the Red Cross. S<W(*ral Ucsolulions 
dealt witii peacetime activities of the Wvd Cv<m. 
One demanded for the Rod Cross same spc’cial 
facilities, transportation priorili(»s, customs cxi'inp- 
tions, etc., for their hiinianilarian work in p(‘ac(5 
time as in time of war, espct'iallv during <'pid<nnics 
and public calamities; another lhal th<* Hcd (Voss 
Societies should work for the gratuitous dislribu- 
tion of blood for, and the iulcru.dioiial standardiza- 
tion of, blood transfusion; it was rt ‘solved to in- 
tensify tlie social wclFuro work of th<'. lied Cross; 
and to create special funds h)r inU*rnational cin<‘r- 
goncies. Finally, the Confcrcncuj a<lopt<‘d a hnig 
Declaration of Peace, “roallirining the Cross’ 
horror of war, and its d<*,U‘rininalion <‘onslanllv to 
work toward international undt'rslaiuling which 
would generate a durable peaces among all nations 
. . . (through) tlic light against stiflcring wlujr- 
ever it exists.” — John 11. M. l'’iUKn 


REFORMED CHURCHES. Tliis group ombniccs 5 dilfcr- 
ent bodies with a total munilxTsliii) cxtxxuling ora^ 
million. The oldest group dati‘s back to tlu'. <^arly 
Dutch settlers in 1628. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church. A union in 1084, 
of the Evangelical Synod of North Ain(‘rlca and 
the Reformed Churcli in the United State's wliosi' 
merger wont into operation in MMl. The' (huunni- 
nation has 2,701 clnirclu^s, 2,420 tninistci's, and 
708,382 members. More than 6,000 slaiclcuts attend 
its 13 educational institutions and 08,604 pt‘rsons 
are cared for in 34 bcne\'olont institutions, ^\)l•cign 
missions arc served by J12 mi.ssionari»\s. CJhureh 
property is valued at $103,307,533. Total incom<^ 
from contributions, $16,306,614. Pr(‘si(lcnl, H<w. 
L. W. Goebel, 77 W. Washington St., Chujago 2, 111. 

Christian Reformed Church. A group of Dutch Cal- 
vinists who diwSsoatod from th<‘ Ihforuicd Churcli 
in America in 1857. A total mouiIxTship of 150,000 
is served by 320 cliurch(?s and 300 pastors. Hujre 
were 3,000 baptisms in J048. Tw<‘nty inissionarit^s 
care for 700 members in China, India, and Nigt‘ria. 
The Church maintains 1 college, I s<Mn inary, and 
numerous elementary and high schools which are 
parent controlled through School Societies. Its 3 
benevolent institutions care for 1,000 pc,rsons. Con- 
tributions for denominiitional purixises aloiu* av- 
ceded $2 million. Stated Clerk, Dr. R. J. Danhof, 
944 Neland Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Reformed Church in America. Established as iho Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in .1628, it em- 
braces many of the historic churches in N(iw York 
and New Jersey. Today it has many strong church- 
es in the Middle and Far West. Tlxirt! arti 748 
churches, 885 pastors, and 178,356 mernlxsrs. Dur- 
ing 1947 there were 8,359 baptisms* and 132,432 

P ersons attending Sunday or Bible schools. The 
enomination maintains 2 coll<ig(*.s, 1 junior col- 
lege, and 2 seminaries with 1,872 onrolhK'i stu- 
dents. Total income from contriliutious is $9,027,- 
044. Headquarters, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 


RpUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. Three years after 
the end of the war the problem of approximately 
900,000 refugees and displaced persons remaining 
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in Germany, Austria, and Italy challenged the re- 
sources of governments and international agencies. 
They were the residue of the slave-laborers, prison- 
ers of war, and other persons deported by the Ger- 
mans, as well as those who at or after the end of 
the war had fled from Eastern Europe to escape 
Communist rule or incidents of anti-Semitism. 

During 1945, 1946, and the first half of 1947 ap- 
proximately 7 million had been repatriated by the 
Western military autliorities and and 

additional numbers by the Soviet authorities. The 
overwhelming mafority of tliose who remained 
(mostly Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, Yugoslavs, and 
Jews) were non-rcpalriable refugees, unwilling to 
accept repatriation because of political, social or 
economic changes wliich had taken place in their 
home countries. Permanent settlement in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy also proved imnractic'al for eco- 
nomic and psychological reason>.* Ih'Jc lilcrncrsr in 
other coiuilrics mainly overseas remained as the 
only possible hope of reducing the displaced per- 
sons problcim. 

In ordcii* to provide for the repatriation or reset- 
tlemeiil of refugees and for tlicir interim care and 
maintenance p(‘ncling ultimate disposition, the In- 
ternational Ilcfugoe Organization was created by a 
decision of the Conoral Assembly of the United 
Nations in December, 1916. The Constitution of 
the IHO provided that the organization would 
come into formal existence when 15 governments, 
whoso allocated contributions to the operational 
budget constituted 75 percent of the total, had be- 
come parties to the Constitution. Before these re- 
quiremonts wcjro fullillod the Preparatory Com- 
mission for TIIO, originally set up as a planning 
body, assumed and performed the function of an 
operating agency from July 1, 1947, up to Aug. 20, 
1948, wJusn the lUO was finally constituted. 

As long as the Preparatory Commission func- 
tioned as an interim organization, its funds proved 
inadequate as the Commission was dependent on 
advance voluntary contributions from governments. 
Such funds as were available had to l)c spent pri- 
marily for the care and maintenance of refugees 
and displac'cd persons, and the Commission was 
not in a position during the period to exploit fully 
all opportunities for the resettlement of refugees. 
When the IRO came into existence die contribu- 
tions of governments were placed on a contractual 
basis and thus income more adequate to the task 
was assured. 

The changed financial position of IRO was how- 
ever not reflected in IRO operations until tlie fall 
of 1948. Up to July, 1948, the main reception 
country was tho United Kingdom which during 
the operational year July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, 
had received 69,788 displaced persons under the 
movement known as Westward Ho; in the second 
half of 1948 resettlement to England declined 
sharply. Likewise Belgium, after having recruited 
over 20,000 displaced persons in order to cover her 
urgent need of miners, received smaller numbers 
in the last half of the year. On the other hand, re- 
settlement in Canada, which in the operational 
year 1947-48 had received 25,244 displaced per- 
sons, was steadily increasing. There was also an in- 
crease in the movement to Venezuela and Australia. 
The prospects of larger resettlement in the United 
States and Palestine also developed. 

Tlie U.S. Displaced Persons Act of 1948, which 
came into force on June 25, 1948, permits entrance 
into the United States of 200,000 displaced persons 
who had reached the Allied occupation areas before 
Dec. 27, 1945, and 2,000 Czechoslovaks from 
among refugees who escaped in 1948 from their 


Communist dominated countries. These displaced 
persons and refugees will be admitted without re- 
ard to immigration quotas, but their numbers will 
e charged annually against future quotas of the 
respective countries, up to 50 percent of the perti- 
nent quota. In addition, 3,000 displaced orphans 
will be admitted as non-quota immigrants. 

The Act also provides for regularization of the 
status of 15,000 displaced persons who had been 
admitted to the United States on a temporary basis 
before Apr. 1, 1948. Finally, the Act reserves 50 
ercent of the German and Austrian quotas in the 
seal years 1948-49 and 1949-50 to Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia who had been expelled from their coun- 
tries and who were in Germany and Austria on the 
effective date of the Act. 

The Act establishes preferences according to the 
country of origin of the displaced persons and to 
their occupational equipment. With regard to the 
country of origin, 40 percent of the visas are re- 
served for displaced persons from territories an- 
nexed by a foreign power (the Baltic States and 
Eastern Poland). As to occupational equipment, 30 
percent of the visas are reserved for agricultural 
workers, a further priority being granted to certain 
categories of skilled workers, construction and 
clothing workers, professionals, and others. An as- 
surance is required that the prospective immigrant 
will be employed and housed in the United States 
without displacing other persons from employment 
or housing. 

Admissions to the United States of 2,499 refugees 
under the Act in the course of the year 1948 were 
disappointing. This resulted from delays in estab- 
lishing the procedures of admission and from in- 
adequate funds for implementation of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Tho number of displaced persons resettled in 
Palestine greatly increased after Uie establishment 
of the state of Israel. By December, 1948, over 
40,000 Jewish refugees had entered the country. 
It has been estimated that during the next two 
years the state of Israel will provide homes for all 
tho Jewish displaced persons desiring to settle 
there. 

From July 1, 1947, when the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the IRO started functioning, up to the 
end of September, 1948, a total of 255,779 were 
resettled. During the same period 57,117 displaced 
persons were repatriated to tlieir homelands. Of 
this total 7,772 were overseas Chinese who had fled 
during the war to China from Burma, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Philippines and 
were helped to return to their former countries of 
residence. Repatriated European displaced persons 
numbered 49,345 of whom 32,433 returned to 
Poland. 

A survey made by the IRO has shown that the 
displaced persons are mostly people in the best 
productive years with many much needed skills. 
As of Mar. 31, 1948, there were nearly 600,000 per- 
sons receiving IRO care and maintenance in Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. The survey covered 340,- 
000 persons in the working ages of 16 to 65 ( ex- 
cepting mothers with children under 12 years). 
Over 98,000 were skilled and 24,000 semi-skilled 
workers, particularly in the clothing and textile 
trades and the construction industry. Furtliermore, 
the survey listed 76,000 agricultural, 30,000 pro- 
fessional and 14,000 domestic workers. Only 11 
ercent of displaced persons covered by the survey 
ad no previous work experience. 

Apart from displaced nationals of United Na- 
tions countries, there are in Germany and Austria 
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numbers of cbsplaced Germans constituting a prob- 
lem of a different character. In Germany their num- 
ber amounts to 9,500,000 including Reich Germans 
from the part of Germany under Polish administra- 
tion, Sudeten Germans and ethnic Germans from 
Poland and Hungary who fled or were transferred 
to Germany under the Potsdam Agreement of 1945. 
Their resettlement in Germany is considered the 
only apparent solution. However, their integration 
into the German economy has proceeded slowly. 

There are also in Austria 250,000 ethnic German 
refugees from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the 
Balkan countries. The problem of die eligibility of 
these VoDcsdeutsche in Austria for IRO assistance 
has been discussed at length in its legal and ethno- 
logical aspects. However, only single groups of 
Volksdeutsche appear to fall within the scope of 
the IRO. Pending further examination of the gen- 
eral problem, the eligibility of Volksdeutsche in 
1948 was determined on an individual basis. 

After the end of the war Czechoslovakia faced, 
apart from the problem of the Sudeten Germans, 
the serious problem of another minority — the Hun- 
garian, This problem embittered Hungarian-Czech- 
oslovak relations. A part of the Hun'XJ'ria^s who 
lived in Slovakia were exchanged li-r for- 

merly resident in Hungary, otliers were moved from 
the solidly Hungarian southern strip of Slovakia to 
various parts of Bohemia. On Dec. 4, 1948, Czecho- 
slovakia announced that Hungarians who had been 
moved to Bohemia could return to Slovakia, not 
necessarily to the same land from which they had 
been earlier expelled, but to equivalent holdings. 
The Hungarians were urged, however, not to return 
to southern Slovakia but to apply for farms in the 
western frontier area where land was available re- 
sulting from the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans. 

A new displacement of population took place in 
Palestine as a consequent of the Arab-Jewish con- 
flict. The number of refugees from Jewish-held 
Palestine exceeded 500,000. Within the state of 
Israel there were 7,000 Jewish refugees from Arab- 
held Palestine. 

The partition of the Indian Empire into two 
dominions produced a mass movement of refugees 
in 1947 which continued into the first half of 1948. 
More than 11 million people were involved — Hindu 
refugees from Pakistan to the Indian Union and 
Moslem refugees in the opposite direction. The 
movement constituted in effect an exchange of pop- 
ulation. By the end of 1948, however, some 4 mil- 
lion of the refugees remained unsettled. 

— ^George L. Warren 

REIIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Church membership in 
the United States in 1947 numbered 77,386,188 
persons, the largest total in the nation's history. 
Four major groups account for the majority of re- 
ligious membership: Protestant bodies, 46,149,676 
members; Roman Catholic, 26,075,697 members; 
Orthodox, 575,000 members; Jewish, 4,641,000 
members. For further information on the larger de- 
nominations,’ see separate articles. 

ULIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), The. A re- 
ligious society developed from the conviction of 
George Fox (1624-91) that tihere is something of 
G^ in every man to which God speaks. If men 
yjm keep silent they will hear God's message in 
their hearts. There axe about 170,000 Friends in 
the world today, of whom about 114,000 are in 
the United States and Canada. There are 28 Yearly 
Meetings in America. The most recent, which was 
set up in 1947, is called Pacific Yearly Meeting and 
includes nearly 20 small meetings scattered from 


Mexico to British Columbia. The largest groups of 
Friends are in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Richmond, Ind., and Whittier, Calif. Eleven of 
the Yearly Meetings in the United States and Can- 
ada are aflSliated with the Five Years Meeting of 
Friends with headquarters in Richmond, Ind. Six 
Yearly Meetings are affiliated with the Friends 
General Conference with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. Tlie otlier 11 Yearly Meetings are inde- 
pendent bodies, but are in fellowsliip with the 
other groups. 

There are 12 Friends Colleges located in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Kansas, North Carolina, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, California, Iowa, Ohio, and On- 
tario, Canada. Friends secondary schools are main- 
tained in 12 different States. There are 3 main 
Quaker journals published in the United States — 
The American Friend, published in Riclimond, 
Ind., The Friends Intelligencer and The Friend, 
published in Philadelphia. 

The London Yearly Meeting is the largest and 
in some ways the leader among the yearly meet- 
ings. Since World War I small groups of Friends 
have formed Yearly Meetings in France, Germany, 
Denmark, and Austria. 

At home the Service Committee seeks to pro- 
mote understanding by holding Institutes of inter- 
national relations. Seminars on industrial relations, 
and to promote friendly race relations between all 
peoples. Young people of high school and college 
age participate in Work Camps, gaining now in- 
sights into social and industrial problems by work- 
ing with tlieir hands while discussing questions 
with leaders of labor and capital. 

The Friends, a small denomination, arc able to 
do all this by the generosity of the public in giving 
funds and supplies. In particular, men and women 
have contributed used eiolbuig for European relief *• 
so that in the fiscal year ending Sept. 30th, 1948, 
the American Friends Service Committee shipped 
1,133 tons of clothing, shoes, household linen, bed- 
ding, soap, and textiles to Europe and Asia, Much 
more could have been used. 

The Friends World Committee for Consultation, 
with headquarters in London, keeps in touch with 
Friends groups throughout the world by inter- 
visitation and conferences. The next conference of 
die American Section will be in Jamaica, Britisli 
West Indies, in April, 1949. There are 54 organized 
groups of Friends throughout the world. Through 
the Friends World Committee they are organized 
into 3 sections, namely, the American Sections, the 
European Section, and the Pacific Area. The last 
Friends World Conference was held in Swarth- 
more, Pa. in 1937. The next Friends World Confer- 
ence is expected to be held in England in 1952. 

The American Friends Board of Missions has 
missions in Palestine, Cuba, Jamaica, and British 
East Africa. The last named set up in 1947 as a 
Yearly Meeting, the second largest in the world, 
with about 20,000 members. There are also Friends 
missions, under other Boards, in Japan, China, In- 
dia, and Bolivia. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY. The Republican National Com- 
mittee was authorized at the Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia in June, 1856. The 
chief purpose of the Committee today is to con- 
duct 0ie National Convention every four years, 
and to assist in the election of the Republican 
Presidental candidate nominated at that Conven- 
tion, as well as in the election of other Republican 
candidates for national office. This includes the 
raising of funds for the Presidential election cam- 
paign. The Committee cooperates with and pro- 
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vides services for Republican members of Con- 
gress, state and local Republican organizations, 
tlie Young Republicans, and women’s Republican 
groups. It publishes TJie Republican News and 
works to promote the Republican cause through 
press and radio releases. Membership: 106. Chair- 
man, Hugh D. Scott, Jr.; Secretajry, Mrs. Charles 
P. Howard; Treasurer, James S. Kemper; General 
Counsel, Bitrak T. Mattingly. Headquarters: 1337 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

REUNION. An overseas department of France, 420 
miles east of Madagascar. Area: 970 square miles. 
Population ( 1946 ) : 242,343. Chief towns: St. Den- 
is (capital), 35,982 inhabitants; St. Paul, 25,959; 
St. Louis, 24,004; St. Pierre, 22,289, The main port 
is Pointe-des-galels. Education (1946): 242 schools 
and 33,576 puiDils. Products include sugar, rum, 
manioc, c‘oir<?e, vanilla, and spices. Foreign trade 
(1946): 712,700,000 francs; exports 1,326,400,000 
francs. On Mar. 19, 1946, Reunion was made a de- 
partment of France, elTcctivc from Jan. 1, 1947, 
and was represented in the National Assembly (3 
deniities), in the Council of the Republic (2 coun- 
cillors), and in the Assembly of tlie French Union 
(1 delegate). 

REYNOLDS FOUNDATION, The Z. Smith. Established in 
1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds 
Babcock, and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Baglcy, for 
charitable, civic, and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 
all the i)roperty received by them from the ('state 
of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Sah'in, N.C. Since its organization the 
Foundation has made annual grants to the Nordi 
Carolina State Health Department for die inaugu- 
ration and maintenance of a campaign for the con- 
trol of venereal disease in the State, totaling 
$1,541 ,000. Conlributions for oUkt charitable pur- 
poses since organization have amounted to $773,- 
000, and adminivStrativc expenses to $16,454. 

Since July 1, 1947, the Foundation has pledged 
its income to Wake Forest College for the latter’s 
program of expansion and relocation near Winston- 
Salem. With an original endowment of $7 million, 
the present assets of the Foundation, as of Dec. 
31, 1947, were $10,457,020, and total amount ex- 
pended to date, $2,330,454. 

I’he Trustees of the Foundation arc: Richard J. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Babcock, Mrs. 
Nancy Reynolds Bagley, W, N. Reynolds, Thomas 
B. Butler, Charles H. Babcock, Henry Walker 
Baglcy, and L. D. Long. Secretary, Stratton Coy- 
ner. OIRces: 1206 Reynolds Building, Winston- 
Salem 3, N.C. 

RHODE ISLAND. A New England State, Area: 1,300 
sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948 ) 748,000, com- 
pared with (1940 cfensus) 713,346. Chief city: 
Providence (capital), 253,504 inhabitants in 1940. 
See AcmeuLTUKE, Education, Minerals and 
Metals, Schools, Universittes and Colleges, 
Vital Statistics. 

Finonce. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $45,683,000; total ex- 
penditures, $58,895,000. 

Legislation. The General Assembly met in annual 
session January 6 and adjourned April 29. In- 
creased costs and exi^anded services resulted in 
record level appropriations. A sum of $3 million 
in annual State aid to cities, begun in 1947, was 
continued, and authorization was given for a 
State airport at Hillsgrove. The State retirement 
system was broadened to cover teachers, and the 


minimum annual pension was boosted. The Gov- 
ernor’s salary was increased and a constitutional 
amendment initiated to raise salaries of legislators, 
now among the lowest in the United States, to 
$1,500 per year. 

Other enactments included laws of an "open 
competition” nature regulating fire and casualty 
insurance; an arrest law requiring immediate no- 
tice to families of persons arrested for misdemean- 
ors; expansion of Department of Public Works 
functions to include airport control; and consoli- 
dation of the Port Authority and the Industrial 
Commission into a new Port and Industrial Com- 
mission which also supersedes the State Planning 
Board. Primary and election laws were revised 
and a constitutional amendment initiated to pro- 
vide permanent registration. 

Elections. The 4 electoral votes went to Truman 
who received 188,619 votes to Dewey’s 134,892 
and Wallace’s 2,587. Truman’s plurality was slight- 
ly larger than Roosevelt’s in 1944. Democratic 
Senator Theodore Francis Green was reelected. 
Democrats retained the 2 House seats. Governor 
John O. Pastore, Democrat, was reelected. Other 
State ofiicers elected were: Lieutenant Governor — 
John S. McKiernan; Secretary of State — ^Armand H. 
Cote; Attorney General — ^William E. Powers; 
Treasurer — Raymond H. Hawksley. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, John O. Pastore; Lieut. 
Governor, John S. McKiernan; Secretary of State, 
Armand H. Cote; Attorney General, John H. No- 
lan; State Treasurer, Russell H. Handy; Director of 
Finance (Acting), Howard A. Kenyon; Controller, 
M. Joseph Cummings. 

RHODESIA, Northern. A British protectorate in the in- 
terior of southern Africa. Estimated total area: 
287,640 square miles. Population (1946 census): 
1,565,547, of whom 21,809 were Europeans and 
1,315 Asiatics. Capital: Lusaka. Education (1946): 
2,319 schools and 156,347 pupils. 

Production, etc. Agricultural products include 
maize, tobacco, wheat, and livestock. The most im- 
portant timber product is the Rhodesian "red- 
wood.” Mineral production in 1947 included (in 
metric tons): copper 192,000, lead 15,840, and 
zinc 21,480. Other minerals are cobalt alloy, iron 
ore, selenium, vanadium, and silver. Total value of 
mineral output (1946): £14,503,196. Foreign 
trade (1946): imports £7,400,000; exports £12,- 
600,000. 

Government. Budget estimates (1947): revenue 
£4,295,543; expenditure £4,352,611. Public debt 
(Jan. 1, 1947): £2,347,007. The protectorate is 
administered by a governor widi the aid of an Ex- 
ecutive Council and a Legislative Council. Gov- 
ernor: Sir Gilbert McCall Rennie. 

RHODESIA, Southern. A British self-governing col- 
ony in the interior of southern Africa, grouped with 
British Central Africa territories. Area, 150,333 
square miles. Population (1946), 1,777,000. Chief 
towns: Salisbury, (capital) 69,098 inhabitants, 
Bulawayo 52,723, Umtali, Gwelo, Gatooma and 
Oue Oue. Education (1946): 2,000 schcxils and 
195,255 pupil^. 

Production and Trade. The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts include maize, tobacco, citrus fruits, tea, 
dairy products, groundnuts, and livestock. Mineral 
products include gold, chrome ore, asbestos, tung- 
sten, coal, and tin. Tlie value of base metals out- 
put in 1946 was £2,912,634; gold £4,697,526. 
Foreign trade (1947): imports £33,360,000; ex- 
ports £19,080,000. Chief exports: tobacco, gold, 
and asbestos. 
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Government. Budget estimates (1947—48): reve- 
nue £11,MS,000; expenditure £21,603,387. Pub- 
lic debt (Mar. 31, 1946): £24,684,264. The colony 
has a responsible government, headed by a gov- 
ernor who is assisted by an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Assembly of 30 members. The latter is 
elected for a five-year term by British subjects over 
21 years of age, subject to certain qualifications. 
The constitution limits the powers of the Legislative 
Council with respect to appropriation and taxation 
bills. Governor: Sir John Noble Kennedy. Prime 
Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

RICE. The 1948 output of rice in the United States, 
according to the December report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S, Dept, of Agriculture, 
was estimated at 81,170,000 bushels, compared 
witih 78,259,000 bu. in 1947 and the 10-year av- 
erage (1937-46) of 60,460,000 bu. Yields of the 
chief producing States for 1948 were (in bushels ) : 
Louisiana 23,522,000, Texas 23,040,000, Arkansas 
19,740,000, California 14,868,000. 

World Rice. According to the Nov. 8, 1948, issue 
of Foreign. Crops and Markets ( U.S. Dept, of Agri- 
culture), the 1948-49 forecast (preliminary) of 
world rice production was 7,318 million bu., com- 
pared with 7,102 million bu. in 1947. Yields of the 
principal producing countries for 1948-49 were (in 
million bushels ) : China 2,275, Indian Union 1 ,550, 
Japan 576, Pakistan 550, Netherlands East Indies 
(Indonesia) 275 (in 1947-48), Burma 260, French 
Indochina 250, Siam 240, Korea 150, Philippine 
Republic 119. The world area sown to rice in 1948- 
49 was estimated at 213,300,000 acres, compared 
with 210,800,000 acres in 1947-48. 

ROADS AND STREETS. The mileage for Fedcral-aid 
road construction completed during the fiscal year 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, is not available as of 
this writing; however, the dollar volume of the 
Federal-aia highway work under construction, as 
of July 31, 1948, of approximately $906 million is 
far in excess of that of any previous dollar volume 
in history. The Federal-aid Highway Act of 1948 

APPROXIMATE APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

State or State or 

Territory Amount Territory Amount 

Alabama $ 8.708,000 New Hamr)ahire « 2 Od 7 ono 

Amona 5,113,000 Now Jersey ... . •)'«) 

Artansaa 6,707,000 New Mexico ... 

Cnli'crr.i* ... 19,789,000 New York ’.«»0S'.0uri 

... 6.826,000 N. Carolina,. .. 10.i:U\fWK) 

( ... 4,241,000 N. Dakota -VJ.’iO U 

Delaware 1,805,000 Ohio I7.T-i:» usk) 

Florida 6,238,000 Oklahoma '.'.iKli*. (Ki(l 

Georgia 10,281,000 Oregon 

Idaho 4,394,000 Penr.'iHvp.r’? . . . i'.ir> u(if) 

Illinois 20.490,000 IJli'ic:-' M..; d . . . no ) 

Indiana 10,716,000 Cn'- ,"»:y .■/‘i-iHiO 

Iowa 9,860,000 .'4. Dii’.ct,..-! . . V*' iKM) 

Kansas 9,473,000 Tennessee 

Kentucky 7,949,000 Texas 2 “i tiy;.) 

Loi^ana 6,655,000 Utah I.' 

Maine 3,471,000 Vermont S 

Maryland 4,264,000 Virginia 7.N.7.(if»') 

MMsachusetts. . 9,186,000 Washington ^.■:7■!u(n 

Michigan 14,786,000 W. Virginia. .. . -."sumV) 

Minnesota 11,018,000 Wisconsin !". 

Mississippi 7,137,000 Wyoming ■!27ii(MV.) 

Missoun 12,767,000 Hawaii •..ii'.i.lHV,) 

Montana 7,066.000 Dist. of Col 2.i*i;i0l.K) 

Nebraska 7,466,000 Puerto Rico 2 731(100 

Nevada 4.808,000 To tal ?l'U (K'O ti'W 

(Public Law No. 834) authorizes die appropria- 
tion of $450 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and a like sum for the fiscal year ending 
June SO, 1951. Forty-five percent of the total is to 
be allocated to projects on the Federal-aid High- 
way System, 30 percent for projects on the second- 


ary system, and 25 percent on the Fcdcral-aid 
Highway Systems in urban areas. Matching of 
funds is on a 50-50 basis. 

Public Roads Administration has developed an 
approximate apportionment of the $450 million by 
States, including Hawaii, Wasin'ngton, D.G., and 
Puerto Rico. Those Stales with iIk' gn'ulrsl high- 
way mileage will receive the largest ai)|)()rlioTmu‘nt, 
as indicated in the accompanying tabh*. On thi.s 
basis, New York will receive morc^ than $30 million 
as die largest percentage apporlionna'iil w iiilc Del- 
aware wifl receive the lowest p(‘reetilag<‘.. 

During the year 1948 problems of design, eon- 
struction, and maintenance rc'cciivcicl nior<' atl<^n- 
tion probably than at any time in hi.siory. High- 
way problems were magnified by trailie aeeidetits, 
shortage of engineering personnel, and imM’t‘a.S(Kl 
use of the highways by hoa\y inaks. In regard to 
the shortage of highway engine<‘ring penjountfl, 
the American Association of Slale Hijdjway Of- 
ficials conducted a survey among llu* nalion's en- 
gineering schools to de^trnnim* int«‘r<*sls of the' 
undergraduate engineering stud<*nl hodv. Of th<' 
21,000 engineering sludcnts who e.vptu'U^d to gradu- 
ate in 1948, only one seventh were in ei\'il (‘iigiiuuT- 
ing, and of this numlu'r, only OOO indicMt(*<l any 
interest in highway (mgim‘C‘ring. 

This is creating a scrioiLS problc^in both beeans<* 
of the unprecedented highway eorislrut'tion pro- 
grams throughout the country and I Ik; fact tlial 
young engineering persoumd has not I)e<Mi reerniled 
for a number of years l)t‘causo of llu‘ war. In 1949 
it is likely that highway departm(‘nt.s will initialci 
better salary scales and will adopt ehaugt*s in v><t- 
sonnel policies, A c<)jumitl<'e on mVJiw.ii ('ngine<*r- 
ing personnel has been rormul.ile*! by the AnuTleati 
Road Builders Association and tla^ imivtTsIlie.s art^ 
initiating research programs, wliieJi In the end, 
should interest more eugiiu^c.TS in Iiigliway <‘n- 
gincering. 

A gratifying accomplishuunit during lh<‘ y(^ar 
1948 was the striking reduction in llu‘ tralRo 
death rate. In May of 1946 this ral<' wa.s approx- 
imately 12 for each 100 million mil<‘.s’ ^^av<^h^d. 
This deatlr rate has steadily (h‘ereasetl and in 1 948 
the figure may drop as low as 7.0 ptu* 100 million 
miles of travel. Although then', have b(H‘t( many 
factors operating in lowering the death rat<\ it is 
apparent tluit the action program that has grown 
out of the President’s First Highway Sab'ty (k)u- 
fercncc has been of primary imp()rtaue('. 

Travel on the nation’s lughways was (‘xlrt'meJy 
heavy diuing the year 1948, particularly in con- 
nection witli commorciiil lransi)ortaii()u. Public 
Roads Administration reports truck rcgisl rat ions of 
6.5 million in 1947 a.s compared with sonu'lhing 
under 4,5 million in 1941, while automobile n^gis- 
trations increased from approximaU'ly 29.5 million 
m 1941 to approximately 30.5 million in 1947. 
Coupled with me increased mnnbor of trucks was 
the fact that the average load was much heavier. 
Increased frequencies of 18, 20, and 22,000 lb. 
axle loads were indicated throughout th<‘ country 
and axle loads above 25,000 lb. and ranging up to 
41,600 lb. occurred in ‘almost every State,’* 

Highway engineers became greatly interested in 
pavement design as a result of the indicated cor- 
relation between the increase in number and mag- 
nitude of truck loads and pavemc'iit pumping. In- 
CTeased use of base courses was indiea((xl in inany 
States where pavement pumping had become a 
problem and two largo experimental i)roj<‘c»s w(*r(*. 
built-— -one in Illinois and one in Now Jc.rsi'.y --in 
nru reinforcement was employed. 

Ine 1938 Indiana experimental project with con- 
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tinuous reinforcement was receiving more than 
average attention. 

Maintenance practice operations were used in 
correcting pavement pumping by undersealing 
with bituminous materials, the use of cement-slurry 
mixtures, and in various types of resurfacing pro- 
cedures. Snow removal was an expensive project in 
most of the northern States and in many of die 
large cities such as New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. Increased use 
of magnetic sweepers that travel over the road in 


sylvania Turnpike from its present eastern terminus 
at Carlyle, Pa. to Philadelphia. Paving was com- 
pleted on die Maine Turnpike — ^the longest and 
most costly road project in die United States since 
the last world war. Programs were developing in 
connection with express-ways for Detroit, Chicago, 
and several other large cities. 

Research made important contributions to the 
highway profession in 1948. Many highway de- 
partments have established research organizations 
at universities and State colleges. During the past 


HIGHWAYS, MOTOR VEHICLES. MOTOR FUEL CONSUMPTION. AND TAXES. BY STATES 



State-controUed high- 

Number of Motor Vehicles Registered {.1947) 

1947 Motor- 

Motor-fuel 

Tax Rate 

StaU 

ways (W46) 

Total Surfaced 
mileage mileage 

Total 

Public 

owned 

Automobiles 

Private 

owned 

Buses 

Trucks 

fud 

consumption 
1,000 gals. 

reGe%pts 
(1947) 
SI, 000 

per gal. 
(cents) 
1948 

Ala 

,. 7,310 

7,228 

492.079 

8,089 

359,403 

3.499 

121,088 

434,620 

25,653 

6 

Arii! 

, . , 3,807 

3.301 

190,919 

4,875 

142,045 

804 

42,295 

195,527 

9,630 

5 

Ark 

, . 9 , 7 r >3 

0,280 

357,734 

4,876 

241,120 

1,092 

110,646 

302,312 

18,346 

6.5 

Calif. 

.. 13,721 

13,401 

3 , 627,128 

48,028 

2 . 992,060 

7,473 

478,967 

3 , 862,818 

106,638 

4.5 

Colo 

.. 12,221 

10,415 

429,594 

6,669 

326,970 

1,218 

94,737 

374,416 

19,418 

6 

Conn 

3 , 1 M 

3,111 

595,709 

6,118 

505,277 

2,580 

81.794 

423,626 

13,795 

4 

Dol 

. . 3,800 

3,081 

80,690 

1,188 

62,711 

469 

16,322 

78,064 

3.025 

4 

Fla 

. . 8 , 0.'57 

8,433 

704,954 

10,628 

553,019 

3,758 

137,549 

653,110 

40,906 

7 

Gu 

.. H ,282 

0,744 

658,306 

9,771 

499,600 

3,684 

145,251 

590,965 

34,969 

6 

Idaho 

.. r »,172 

4,318 

105.380 

4,024 

140,006 

222 

51,137 

170,000 

9,838 

6 

Ill 

11,881 

11,803 

2 . 045.833 

15,832 

1 , 748,482 

3,770 

277,749 

1 , 847,395 

54,914 

3 

Ind 

.. 10,430 

10,426 

1 , 100,392 

9.235 

950,072 

8.504 

192,581 

969,670 

36,674 

4 

Iowa. ... 

.. 0 . 71 G 

0,684 

825.361 

8.676 

677,829 

1,196 

137,760 

793,632 

30,665 

4 

Kana 

. . 0 , 81)0 

0.460 

704,952 

7.736 

534,097 

570 

162,550 

641,710 

18,872 

4 

Ky 

. . 10,384 

10,363 

556,572 

6,875 

428,423 

2,813 

118,461 

455,241 

22,358 

5 

La 

., 18,510 

15,806 

470,315 

3.650 

357,288 

3,410 

105,958 

418,548 

27,354 

7 

Maino . . . 

. . 0,800 

9,703 

284,465 

3,523 

212,232 

531 

68.179 

200.931 

10,106 

6 

Md 

. . 4.500 

4,572 

544,510 

4,013 

445,041 

3.747 

90,809 

420,720 

18.007 

6 

MaHH. . . . 

.. 1,027 

1,927 

1 , 047,319 

9,076 

889,530 

5,794 

142,319 

819,293 

24.030 

3 

Mich 

. . 0,476 

0,250 

1 , 824,958 

25.380 

1 , 697,137 

1,960 

200,481 

1 . 623,835 

42.544 

3 

Minn 

n ,227 

11,200 

883.865 

8,823 

724,207 

2,302 

148.533 

770,125 

29,517 

4 

MIhb. . . . 

. . 0,538 

6,409 

359.102 

6,987 

239,092 

3,760 

109.273 

335,862 

19,666 

6 

Mo 

. . 10,434 

10,413 

1 , 046,689 

7,640 

829,151 

4,540 

205,458 

879,534 

17,553 

2 

Mont. . . . 

. . 8,750 

7,533 

198,481 

5.098 

131,468 

734 

61,181 

191,745 

0,222 

5 

Ncbr 

.. 0,180 

8.872 

471,923 

5,076 

369.975 

853 

96,019 

368,767 

17,974 

5 

Nov 

. . 6,002 

3,441 

58,743 

1,701 

44,447 

176 

12,330 

66,435 

2,538 

4 

N.n 

. . 3,777 

.. 2,130 

3,772 

153,294 

3,023 

114,608 

620 

35,043 

112,416 

4,372 

4 

N.J 

2,013 

1 . 233,046 

13,312 

1 , 028,389 

6,013 

186,232 

1 , 030,834 

29,609 

3 

N.M 

. . 0,058 

7.151 

158,388 

2,901 

113,052 

1,604 

40.831 

181,372 

8,535 

5 

N.Y 

.. 15,003 

13,056 

2 . 923,408 

34,199 

2 , 481,478 

11,363 

306,368 

2 , 139,331 

80,128 

4 

N.O 

, . 62,104 

30,383 

781,502 

15,268 

616,574 

2,967 

147,703 

708.509 

40,604 

6 

N.D 

. . 7,048 

0,650 

215,191 

1,883 

152,208 

323 

60,777 

238,354 

9,192 

4 

Ohio 

18,472 

18,444 

2 , 263,840 

24,638 

1 , 965,307 

3,611 

270,284 

1 , 774,103 

69,089 

4 

Okla 

.. 10.138 

0,361 

620,572 

9.496 

465,686 

2,312 

143,078 

583,736 

26,142 

5.5 

Oro 

. . 7,000 

0,841 

631,875 

9,875 

405,015 

1,640 

115,845 

437,779 

21,576 

5 

Pa 

.. 40,920 

35,674 

2 , 302,881 

26,195 

1 , 985,275 

9,180 

372,231 

1 , 816,247 

71,102 

4 

R.I 

800 

874 

209,461 

1,869 

178,608 

832 

28,152 

145,368 

5.424 

4 

fi.C 

.. 16,508 

8,607 

456,967 

7,148 

356,416 

2,931 

90,472 

351,349 

20,591 

6 

fi.D 

. . 0.077 

5,648 

221,745 

2,839 

167,991 

292 

50,623 

227,588 

9,029 

4 

Tonn 

. . 7.000 

7,632 

600.578 

8,696 

476,056 

2,716 

122,111 

531,340 

34,552 

7 

Tox 

.. 20,821 

20,048 

2 , 052,379 

28,878 

1 , 585,645 

2,035 

435,821 

2 , 297,324 

82,378 

4 

Utah 

. , 5,427 

4,179 

188,548 

3,808 

148,617 

553 

35,670 

170,164 

6.528 

4 

vt 

. . 1,909 

1,009 

108,333 

864 

92,599 

464 

14,406 

85,369 

3,530 

36,713 

4*5 

Vft 

.. 47,104 

36,046 

711,453 

10,762 

564,676 

3,019 

132,096 

601,377 

6 

Wash. . 

. . 0,466 

6,130 

727,124 

15,540 

576.656 

1,514 

133,415 

675,192 

27,458 

5 

W Va. . . . 

33,234 

16,702 

354,628 

5,329 

270,961 

1,398 

76,940 

288,646 

14,165 

5 

Wifl 

10,392 

10,802 

990,126 

13,189 

792,891 

2,603 

181,443 

799,664 

30,575 

4 

Wyo 

D.C 

4,372 

4,131 

102,258 

2.645 

73,357 

611 

26,745 

108,384 

4,245 

4 

!. 124 

124 

159,726 

3,593 

138,022 

2,355 

15,756 

159,109 

5,098 

4 

Total. . 

., 670,410 

486,826 

37 , 883.265 

481,035 

30 , 760,568 

130,293 

6 , 621,369 

32 , 751,954 

1 , 304,747 

4.25 


a number of States picking up nails and otiier 
objects dangerous to tires, reached a new peak in 
1948. The use of two-way radio hook-ups, partic- 
ularly in connection with maintenance operations, 
was indicated in many States throu^out the coun- 
try. 

The damage to roads during the spring breakup 
received more than average attention during the 
past year, The Highway Research Board estab- 
lished a committee to study the change in stren^h 
characteristics of pavements and subgrades as in- 
ffuenced by seasons! and climatical variations. 

It is of interest to know that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will erect the world's first all-aluminum 
bridge across the Saguney River in Canada, and 
that air-entrained concrete to eliminate surface 
scale as a result of ice control beesune standard 

K ice, particularly in the northern tier of ^ates. 
were being made in 1948 to extend the Penn- 


year additional research units were established in 
several sections of die country. These activities, 
coupled with those of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration and other governmental units, the re- 
search endeavors by industrial concerns, and ma- 
terials producers, added emphasis to research de- 
velopment. Consideration is being given to the 
use of plastics for traffic signs. Purdue University 
has experimented with the use of plastics as center- 
line markers. 

Drainage maps and soil maps are being con- 
structed by the use of contact aerial photographs 
and large-scale experiments with lime as an admix- 
ture were initiated, both in the field in Texas and 
in several research laboratories. The use of rubber 
as an additive to bituminous-aggregate mixes was 
tried experimentally in Akron, Ohio, on a city 
street and the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment installed electric heating elements on two 
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sections of one of the Michiffan State highways in 
an experiment to determine the feasibility of keep- 
ing heavily traveled highways free of ice and snow. 

— ^Kenneth B. Woods 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, The. Chartered in 1913 
for the permanent purpose of “promoting the^^well- 
being of mankind throughout the world,” the 
Foundation is at the present time concerned with 
the extension and application of knowledge in cer- 
tain definite fields of tlie medical, natural, and so- 
cial sciences, the humanities, and public health. 
Except to a limited extent in public health tlie 
Foundation is not in general an operating organi- 
zation. Its activities are confined to support of 
the work of other agencies — universities, labora- 
tories, and research institutes — and to the opera- 
tion of a fellowship program which aims, through 
postdoctoral grants to especially qualified men 
and women, to increase the supply of competent 
personnel in the various fields or knowledge. 

In the field of medical science the Foundation's 
interest centers mainly on research in the sphere 
of nervous and mental diseases and on tlie im- 
provement of medical education. Illustrative of 
the assistance given during 1948 for work along 
these lines are grants to Johns Hopkins University 
($100,000) for its department of psychiatry; Har- 
vard University ($74,880) for teaching and re- 
search in psychiatry, and ($54,000) for investi- 
gation of dynamics of personality development; 
University of Oxford ($83,025) for neurological 
research; Western Resen’e UriversiH' School of 
Medicine ($70,000) for ics(v.rv!i ii: in'.**lrv 

related to mental diseases; University of Pennsyt 
vania ($100,000) and Harvard University ($100,- 
000) for the development of departments of 
dermatology in their Schools of Medicine; Meharry 
Medical College ($185,000) for general support; 
National Health Council, Inc., ($225,000) for ex- 
cuses of a program in coordination of voluntary 
ealth agencies; Child Research Council of Den- 
ver ($125,000) for study in child growtii and de- 
velopment. 

In the natural sciences the emphasis is chiefly 
on experimental biology. Among the institutions 
receiving grants were the California Institute of 
Technology ($700,000) toward support of com- 
bined research programs in biology and chemistry; 
University of Wisconsin ($100,000) for scien- 
tific equipment for a broad program of research in 
enzyme chemistry; Columbia University ($82,- 
500) for research in genetics and experimental 
zoology; Harvard University ($60,000) for basic 
studies in chemotherapy; and for completion of 
tlie 200-inch telescope at Mt. Palomar, $300,000 
to California Institute of Technology. 

Another important feature of tihe program in the 
natural sciences was assistance to certain Latin 
American countries in the development of agricul- 
tural research. The agricultural program of the 
Foundation in Mexico, which is operated in col- 
l^iboiation with tlie Mexican Government, and 
which is aimed at improving the volume and qual- 
ity of the basic food crops of Mexico and the train- 
ing of Mexican personnel, was continued through 
the year. 

In the social sciences ihe special fields of interest 
during the year were projects contributing to the 
understanding of important social problems and to 
the development of personnel and method. Grants 
were made to Cornell University ($110,000) for 
stady of the relation of civil rights to the control 
of subversive activities in the United States; Co- 
lumbia University ($100,000) for support of a 


program of the Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies; University of Cln'cago, Cowles 
Commission ($100,000) for ros<*arch in ('cononiics; 
Cornell University ($94,270) for rc‘st*areh in field 
of group hostility and prdndiccs using one com- 
munity as a laboratory; 'Yale Uiii\’ersily ($68,400) 
for studies of communication and the n'laled atti- 
tude changes of persons exix)scd to spe('ili(^ com- 
munications; University of (Chicago ($4 5, 000) for 
a program of research in agricultural c.eonomics; 
Stanford University ($25,000) for a sfiicly of Soviet 
Russian Economics; University of (Jluc.ago ($15,- 
000) for research on the dclerininanls of construc- 
tive union-management ndalions. 

In tlie humanities the (‘mi)liasis is clu'clly on pro- 
grams which tend to rai.se th<’ gt‘ii(‘ral cnllural It'vcl 
and to promote cultural iiil(‘rc]uing(* Ix'twcu'n coun- 
tries. Among the gi’ants Tna<li‘ during the* yc'ar wm: 
Colegio dc Mexico ($53,000) toward support of 
a center for research and t(*acln’ng in all asp(*cts <4’ 
Spanish and Spanish Ain<Ti<‘an cnihin', and $10,- 
000 for prciwation of a history of modcrji M(‘xi(‘f); 
Korean Language Soci(*tv ($45,000) for c<»st of 
ublishing five unpuhlishccl volumes of its n(*w 
ictionary of the Korean langiiay.c; UniN'<‘rsity of 
Stockholm ($50,000) for Far Fasl<Tu studies;’ Co- 
lumbia University ($36,246) for \isc by the AnuTi- 
can Press Institute in training program for (Icnnan 
press personnel; Ihuvi'rsity of Minnosota ($25,- 
000) for studies of N()rth\v<‘slcrn history; (loniell 
University ($25,000) for supp(irl of the Division 
of Modern iaingnag(\s; Univcrsiiy of Wisconsin 
($15,000) for development of a .stal(? i»rogram in 
draniii and allied arts. 

The Foundation ap)m)prialt'(l $2,200,000 for 
the work in public Iteallh in 1948. From this futul 
sums were allocated for malaria and anopheliue 
studies in Moxieo, Colombia, 'r()I>ago, Vene- 
zuela, Corsica, and Cln'mi; for y<‘Ilow l’ev<‘r lin'(‘sti- 
galions in Colombia, Brazil, anil Africa; for sti!(ji(‘s 
of rodent ecology and control at l'h<‘ Johns Jl(»pldns 
Universi^ and For a typhus epiclcniological study 
in Florida; for the dov<4opuujnt of di\'isions of 
state health services in Mexico arul BoliN'ia, and 
of local health services in l'lgyi)t and (Ihih*; for 
support of public health education at Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Ilygicau* and I’nhfic 
Health, th<*. UnivcTsity of I’oronto, tin' Um’v(ir.sily 
of California, the Institute' of Pr(*vcntiv(* Medicine, 
Leiden, NelhcrlandwS, and the National School of 
Hygiene, Bogota, Colombia; ft)r nursing education 
at Le Bon Sf'conrs School of Nursing, C'nmeva, 
Switzerland, the Helsinki Colli'ge of Nursing, Fin- 
land, the University School of Nursing, 

CO, Uruguay, and the National School of Nursing, 
Ceylon. 

A total of $220,000 was appropriated toward the 
general objective of European roconstriu*tion. As 
sm example of such aid is a grant of $120,000 which 
is being used by the University of Cihicago to staid 
from its own staff to the Univt'rsity of Frankfurt 
Six to ten professors who will serve for a senujster 
or two and then be replaced by others. 

Officers of the Foundation in 1948 w(‘re: Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, President until June 30 (retired); 
Chester I. Barnard, President from July I; Thomas 
B. Applcget, Vice-President; Flora M. Rhind, Scc- 
retfuy; Edward Robinson, Treasnrtir; (k'orge J. 
Beal, Comptroller. Headquarters: 49 West 49tli 
St, New York 20, N.Y. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. As Church Unity Octave 
was observed throughout the Catholic world, Pope 
XII expressed hope tliat the Unit<'d States 
Friendship Train, touring Italy with relief supplies 
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would bring a new birth of generosity that would 
lead all men to lasting peace. However, a few 
months later as a political coup tumbled Czecho- 
slovakia into Communism's basket, tension mounted 
in Italy over Communist prospects in the April ISth 
elections, when Rome received news that Albania’s 
Communists had executed Bishops Francis Gjini of 
Alessio and George Volaj of Sappa. At the same 
time, the Pope in his Ash Wednesday address by 
radio opened the Lenten campaign of 3 million 
United States Catholic school students in the $5 
million 1948 Bishop's Fund for Victims of War. 

In France, as the Lourdes Shrine marked the 
90th anniversary of the appearance of Our Lady to 
Bernadette, and in Ireland the new Irish Parliament 
with Premier John Costello, opened with a Votive 
Mass, the '48 Anmiaire disclosed a great growth of 
the Cliurch during tlic present Pontificate. A Ne- 
gro, Indian Mission Report also showed 343,830 
Catholics among 15 million colored population. A 
North China Survey, however, showed many Cath- 
olic schools had been closed, and many churches 
turned into Rod Training Centers. 

During Marcli as J^ope Pius XII marked his ninth 
coronation jiil^ilcc and 72nd birthday, religious 
education in the United States was hard Irit when 
the Supreme Court, in the McCollum Case, ruled 
released- Lime classes conducted in jDublic schools 
unconstitutional. During this month, Douglas 
Hyde, editor of the London (England) Daily 
Worker forsook Communism and with his wife and 
two daughters joined the Catholic Church. 

In April, world attention focused on Italy and 
the ballot-box struggle between Christian Demo- 
crats and Communists during the general elec- 
tions. Tl\o Communists were defeated. Other April 
events inchided the beatification of Christian 
Broth(?r Bcmildus, the Centenary of the Marianite 
Nuns and th<^ Dauglilcrs of Charity in China. 

In May, Pope Pius issued an Encyclical urging a 
monlli's prayer to Mary for speedy, just settlement 
of world unrest; and Jacques Maritain, 1948 Sheil 
School Award recipient, resigned as French Am- 
bassador Lo the Vatican, and accepted a philosophy 
professorship at Princeton University. 

In June, Most Reverend Francis D. Gleeson, S.J., 
installed in Juneau as Alaska's tliird Bishop, took 
over his 590,000 square mile vicariate, and Pope 
Pius, in his name-day address proclaimed that in 
1950 the 25th Holy Year in the Church’s histo:y 
will be observed. Other events during June includ- 
ed the acceptance of the Catholic religion by the 7 
children of Borman — Hitler’s missing aide and foe 
of the Church; the 19th missionary was slain in 
Indochina; tlic Vatican lauded Catholics in Hun- 
gary as the Church-state struggle neared a climax; 
a school nationalization bill was passed in Hungary 
— ^thosc in favor incurred excommunication. 

In July, unrest was intensified in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and in Italy. Despite a share break in re- 
lations between Moscow and Marshal Tito, Church 
persecution continued unabated and before the 
month's end Bishop Peter Cule of Mostar was 
sentenced to 11 years, and three priests and five 
nuns given terms from six months to eight years in 
Yugoslav prisons. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Primate of Hungary, writing to a London Catholic 
Paper, asserted the Church was far from free in 
his nation. The Ploly See announced diplomatic re- 
lations were established with the new state of 
India and appointment of Archbishop Leo P. Kier- 
kels, C.P., as the first Papal Internuncio, with his 
legation at Delhi. 

In August, 7 Cardinals, 40 Archbishops and Bish- 
ops, and fhoTisands of the faithful celebrated 


the 700th anniversary of the dedication of the 
Cologne Cathedral in Germany. The Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, in this month, asked a 
United Nations probe of reports that Catholics 
were maltreated, Christian shrines desecrated in 
Palestine, and the third Inter-American Catholic 
Social Action Congress was held in Rio de Janeiro. 

Tension in Communist dominated Czechoslo- 
vakia reached new heights in September following 
the disclosure that confidential documents came to 
light indicating Communist plans to besmirch and 
attempt to split die Church in the nation, and the 
publication of a pastoral by the Czech Bishops as- 
serting opposition to the Church in their nation 
was being carried out according to a well organ- 
ized pattern. It was also revealecl that Rev. Antonin 
Zem^, prior of a Dominican monastery, was sen- 
tenced to 18 years in prison; others drew terms 
ranging from 2 to 15 years on charges that they 
had aided political refugees to flee from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

During this month the Vatican payed tribute to 
Queen Wilhelmina as she relinquished her throne. 
Austria's Chancellor, Dr. Leopold Figl, asserted 
that the Faith is the source of Austria's strength. 

During October the first shipload of Europe’s 
Displaced Persons arrived in New York under the 
new United States DP law. Of the 813 aboard, 523 
were Catholics. The Holy See created the Karachi 
diocese, first in Pakistan, and Msgr. Alcuin Van 
Miltenburg was consecrated as its first Bishop. Pope 
Pius issued an Encyclical on an international- 
ized Jerusalem and free access to Holy Land 
shrines. Otlier events during October: Archbishop 
and religious remained at their posts as Tsinan, 
China, fell to the Communists. Pius XII Institute 
opened in Florence, as a gift of Myron Taylor to 
the Pope. Some 60,000 of 205,553 apostates in 
Austria returned to the Church. The Holy Father 
received U.S. Secretary of State Marshall and Mrs. 
Marshall. 

In November, Bishops Stephen A. Appelhans and 
Leo Arkfeld of the Society of tire Divine Word, 
were consecrated Vicars Apostolic of Eastern and 
Central New Guinea, respectively. War Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare Council, re- 
ported it had shipped $15,793,000 worth of relief 
supplies during 1947-48. In Hungary, arrests of 
priests continued in the regime’s war on the 
Church. 

During December Bishop Ignatius Krause, 
C.M., or Shunteh, China, once imprisoned by 
China’s Communists, visited the United States and 
said if the Communists succeeded to power in 
China, it would not mean the end of the Catholic 
faith in that country. Bishop Aloisius J. Muench of 
Fargo, Apostolic Visitator in Germany, returned 
to the United States and gave a generally hopeful 
picture of the Church's situation in Germany. Ref- 
ugees reaching Vatican City reported that a new 
persecution of the Church had broken out in Ru- 
mania. In Japan, it was reported that Catechu- 
ments totaled 1,000 in Japan’s universities. See 
Catholic Church in the United States; Vat- 
ican Cmr. — ^Broiher Auexander Joseph 

ROWING. Freshman, junior varsity, and varsity 
eights from the University of Washington made the 
first sweep of the Poughkeepsie Regatta since 1937, 
but it remained for California, second to the Hus- 
kies in the Hudson varsity grind, to capture the 
year's most coveted honors — a victory in the Olym- 
pics. Surviving a series of record-breaking trials on 
Lake Carnegie at Princeton, California’s John 
Stack, Justus Smidi, David Brown, Lloyd Butler, 
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George Ahlgren, James Hardy, David Turner, Ian 
Turner, and Coxswain Ralph Purchase earned the 
right to r^resent the United States in England. 

Harvard retained its championship of the East- 
ern Association of Rowing Colleges and captured 
its annual race with Yale on the Thames at New 
London, Conn., in the record time of 19 minutes 
21 and four-tenths seconds. The Crimson also took 
the Adams Cup in a meeting with Navy and Penn 
on the Schuylkill at Philadelphia and the Compton 
Cup in a race with Princeton on Lake Carnegie. 

Princeton kept the Childs Cup — oldest of row- 
ing trophies — by leading home Penn and Columbia 
on Lake Carnegie and Yale annexed the Blackwell 
Cup in a race with Penn and Columbia on the 
Harlem in New York. Cambridge set a new mark 
of 17 minutes 50 seconds in defeating Oxford in 
their ninety-fourth meeting on the Thames. 

Princeton’s 150-pound crew visited England and 
brought back the Thames Challenge Cup after de- 
feating the Royal Air Force eight in the final of 
the Royal Henley Regatta. The Diamond Sculls 
trophy, chief prize in the singles, was won by M. 
Wood, young Australian. Jack Kelly, Jr., who 
passed the defense of his title on the Thames to 
take part in the Olympic trials, captured the Far- 
ragut Cup in the American Henley on the Schuyl- 
kill, honors for eight-oared crews going to Yale. 
Kelly went on to finish first in the Ol^pic trials, 
but failed in his bid for the big singles award in 
tile Ol 3 mipic Games. See Olympic Games. 

The Buffalo West Side Rowing Club swept to 
its second straight club championship in the Ca- 
nadian Henley at Port Dalhousie, Ontario, and Ken 
Nunn of the Toronto Argonauts won the singles 
crown. — ^Thomas V. Haney 

RUBBER. For the third consecutive year, tlie rubber 
, manufacturing industry in the United States con- 
sumed more than one million tons of rubber in 
1948. This was double the annual average con- 
sumption for the prewar decade and accurately 
reflects the tremendous growth of manufacturing 
operations in the postwar period. 

Consumption, estimated at 1,075,000 tons of 
natural and synthetic rubber, was second highest 
in the industr/s history. This figure compares with 
the record 1,122,000 tons used in 1947. Forecasts 
at the year’s end -within the industry were tiiat 
consumption during 1949 would be approximately 
as large as it was in the preceding year. The high 
rate of rubber consumption throughout the in- 
dustry was also reflected in ihe production of some 

50.000 different end products canying an estimated 
value of 3,500 million dollars. 

Output of passenger tires totaled 67 million 
units. This was down 10 million units from 1947 
but substantially ahead of 1946 production and is 
ahead of the 50.9 million casings produced in 
1940. The latter had long stood as the greatest of 
the so-called normal peacetime years. Production 
of truck and bus tires totaled 14,700,000 units as 
compared with 17,754,000 units in 1947 and 15,- 

832.000 units in 1946. The combined production of 
truck, bus, and passenger car tubes totaled 72 mil- 
lion imits in 1948. 

The year saw a continuation of a long-term trend 
toward the increased consumption of rubber in 
both existing products and new products. In the 
field of mechanical rubber goods uiis was particu- 

a tme. The same applies in the rapidly growing 
of latex-foam products. It also prevaifed to a 
greater or lesser extent in such other lines as rub- 
ber footwe», rubber drug sundries, hard rubber 
goods, rubber flooring, rubber-coated materials, 


and others. Nor was there any apparent interrup- 
tion in the long-term trend toward the replacement 
by rubber of certain competing materials such as, 
for example, leather, sted, and textiles in appli- 
cations to footwear, containers, conveying mechan- 
isms, and to garments and proofed fabric cover- 
ings. 

The industry singled out as the most significant 
development of the year in the transportation field 
its introduction of the extra low-pressure tire, now 
in large-scale production. This tire is claimed by 
the industry’s engineers to afford a greater measure 
of comfort and a higher degree of road safety 
fhrough greater road contact than any other de- 
velopment in a generation. 

Raw Materials. Substantial progress was made 
during 1948 in the rapidly growing field of man- 
made rubbers. A number of new polymers of the 
so-called GR-S type were introduced. Those placed 
in production proved themselves adapted to do 
specific jobs better than any raw materials hereto- 
fore available. 

One new polymer in particular was brought into 
production in 1948 and by the year’s end it was 
me talk of the industry.” This was known as the 
low-temperature synthetic rubber, or ‘‘cold” rub- 
ber, so-called because it is made at 41® F. as com- 
pared with preceding types of GR-S which were 
polymerized at much higher temperatures. Produc- 
tion of cold rubber at the year’s end was at an an- 
nual rate of 21,000 tons. During 1949 production 
is being increased to a rated capacity of 183,000 
tons by the extensive conversion of a number of 
polymerization plants. That figure would be equiva- 
lent to 47 percent of the total GR-S production in 
1948. This work was authorized and is being done 
under tlie direction of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Cold rubber was giving evidence in widespread 
tests by early 1949 of being able to outwear 
previous tire-tread stock rubber by as much as 30 
percent. In some quarters it was hailed by the in- 
dustry as the best tire-tread stock ever developed. 
Many of the industry’s scientists promise it a bril- 
liant futme because of its high resistance to abra- 
sion. They expect it to find wide application in cer- 
tain areas of the rubber mechanical goods field, 
particularly in belting. At the year’s end the in- 
dustry’s demand for cold rubber far outstripped 
available supply. 

Consumption-wise, the year of 1948 saw natural 
rubber consumed in favor of synthetic rubber at 
the ratio of approximately 3 to 2. The industry con- 
sumed 625,000 tons of natural rubber, 450,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber. This was approximately 60,000 
tons more of natural rubber and 110,000 tons less 
synthetic rubber than was consumed a year ago. 

There was a hidden significance in these figures, 
however. It lies in the fact tliat in 1948 synthetic 
rubber consumption represented a relatively high 
proportion of voluntary use except for the tire, 
tube, and camelback makers. All segments of the 
rubber manufacturing industry in this country were 
legally freed from mandatory use of synthetic rub- 
ber by amendment to the controlling Government 
regulation dated Sept. 9, 1947, and officially made 
a part of the Government’s continuing policy upon 
the adoption of the Rubber Act of 1948 on 
March 31 of that year. 

Legislation. The Rubber Act of 1948 requires the 
rubber industry, in tlie interests of national secur- 
ity, to consume a minimum of 225,000 tons of gen- 
eral purpose and special purpose syntlietic rubber 
a year. Consumption of synthetic rubber in 1948 
actually doubled required or mandatory usage. 
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tlianks in a large measure to voluntary demand for 
llie American-made synthetic rubbers. 

Far East Supply. The past year saw substantial im- 
provement in natural rubber supply by reason of 
the progressive restoration of plantations and native 
producing areas in tlie Far East and particularly in 
the Netherlands East Indies. The natural rubber 
producing areas have a potential variously esti- 
mated at from 1.8 million tons to 2,1 million tons. 
With American-made rubber in tlie picture, new 
rubber supplies have been thus more than ample 
to meet the requirements of the manufacturing in- 
dustry in this countrY and to meet, simultaneously, 
the schedules set uj) for achieving (he United States 
Government's security stockpile objectives. As 
against this supply picture, world consumption of 
rubber was 1,735,000 tons in 1947. It has been 
estimated at perhaps as much as 1,900,000 tons in 
1948. 

Security Planning. In conformity with its long- 
standing policy to maintain a close working co- 
()poratit)n with the administrative agencies of Gov- 
ernment, the rubber manufacturing industry, 
through its dt\signated advisory committees, de- 
voted much of its time throughout the year to the 
Munitions Board, Heconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the National Security Resources Boiurd in 
implementing tlie security stockpile program, in 
developing plans for the disposal of Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants, and in drafting a 
blueprint for the (piick and eff(‘ctive industrial 
mobilization of plant caixicity in the event of a 
national emergency. 

— Rum«ii\ MANUFA-CTintERs Association, Inc. 


RUMANIA. A rcipnblic (proclaimed Dec. 30, 1947) 
in the Balkans. King Michael I, who ascended the 
throne upon the abdication of his father, Carol II, 
on Sept. 6, 1940, abdicated on Dec. 30, 1947. 

Area and Population. The area (1946) was 92,- 
000 sq. miles ( assumed to be the 1941 area which 
(^xcludcd Bessarabia, Northern Bucovina and Soutli- 
ern Dobrodja; plus Northern Transylvania as in- 
cluded in the 1941 census of Hungary), and the 
poimlalion was 15,872 (census of Jan. 25, 1948). 
Chief cities (1948): Bucurcsti (capital), 1,041,- 
807; Cluj, 117,915; Timisoara; 11,987; Ploesti, 95,- 


632; Braila, 95,514; Iasi, 94,075. 

Vital statistics: males, *^671,569 (48.3 percent); 
femalc.s, 8,201,855 (51.7 percent). Nationality: 
Rumanian, 13,597,613 (85.7 percent); Magyar, 
1,499,851 (9.4 percent); German, 343,913 (2.2 
percent). Illiterates (over the age of 7): 8,197,278 
(23.1 percent). Urban population, 3,713,139 (23.4 
percent); rural, 12,159,773 (76.7 percent); den- 
sity, 66.8 inhabitants per sq. kilometer. 

Education and Religion. Free and universal educa- 
tion is given “where there are schools.” There were 
(1942-1943) 11,041 elementary schools, 716 sec- 
ondary schools (1937-1938). For higher education 
there are universities at Bucharest, Iasi, Cluj, and 
Timisoara. About 73 i:)orcent of the population be- 
longs to the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Production. The economic wealth rests chiefly on 
agriculture; 76.7 percent of tlie population is clas- 
sified as “rural.” In addition to vast forests, Ru- 
mania has large quantities of excellent oil ( 320,000 
metric tons of crude petroleum produced in March, 
1947), inexhaustible salt deposits, much coal, some 
iron, oven gold and silver, and extensive fisheries. 
By far the most important source of mineral wealdi 
lies in the oil deposits. All branches of industrial 
prodiiclioii arc represented, the foremost being 
foods tufi’s. In 1946, on 2,739 thousand hectares, 
1,609,000 metric tons of wheat were produced. 


Foreign Trade. In 1947, Rumania's total imports 
and exports amounted to $96 million. Trade with 
die U.S.S.R. was $47 million; Czechoslovakia, $12 
million; Hungaiy, $6,600,000; Bulgaria, $6,600,- 
000; Switzerland, $3 million; Yugoriavia, $1,400,- 
000; Poland, $1,300,000; Turkey, $1,300,000. A 
U.S. Commerce Department's report on general 
trade in 1947 showed that Rumania's exports to 
the United States were $15,079,000, and imports 
$435,000. 

Finance. The national budget planned for die pe- 
riod Aug. 15, 1947, through Mar. 31, 1948, as 
amended on Mar. 22, 1948, was in balance, with 
revenue and expenditure amounting to 55,100 mil- 
Ron lei ($367,500,000). The official rate of ex- 
change from August to October, 1948, was $U.S. 
= 150 lei. 

Transportation. In 1945 there was a total of 43,- 
163 highway miles, including 7,499 miles of na- 
tional roads, 15,940 miles of departmental roads, 
and 19,724 million passenger-kilometers for De- 
cember, 1946, and during the same month 311 mil- 
lion ton-kilometers of freight traflSc were handled. 

Government. On King Michael's abdication on 
Dec. 30, 1947, his functions were taken over by a 
Presidium of the following five personalities: Pro- 
fessor Constantin Parhon, Cluiirman (on die ground 
of his seniority of years), a medical authority of 
world-wide repute; Mihai Sadoveanu, Chairman 
of the Chamber of Deputies, a brilliant novelist of 
IDeasant origin; Stefan Voitec, Social Democratic 
Minister of Education; Ion Niculi, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Deputies; and George 
Sterc, Councillor of die Court of Appeals, acting 
as Secretary. The Presidium, legally and collec- 
tively, discharged the functions of “Head of die 
State.” The legislative power is vested in a Cham- 
ber of Deputies (the Senate having been abol- 
ished). On Jan. 21, 1948, the National Assembly 
modified the electoral law which prevailed under 
die old Constitution. In future all citizens over 20 
years of age will have the vote; parliamentary can- 
didates must be 23 years old. ‘The reactionaries 
will forfeit their rights as electors.” Any deputy 
expelled from his political party will simultaneous- 
ly lose his mandate. “Disorderly elements, as well 
as the politically rotten, will thus be discarded in 
a determined fashion.” On April 13, the National 
Assembly passed the new Constitution. C. Parhon 
was reelected President of die Presidium of the 
Rumanian Peoples' Republic; the Presidium has 
14 members (among wnom 4 are women). 

Events, 1948. The announcement by Premier 
Groza of his intention to dissolve all that remained 
of his much purged Parliament in February and to 
hold new elections in March, marked another mile- 
stone on the road towards full Communist dicta- 
torship. The elections, of course, came out “right,” 
and the Communist-dominated Popular Democratic 
Front (which replaced the old National Demo- 
cratic Front), received 90.8 percent of the votes 
cast on March 28, with 405 seats in the new Na- 
tional Assembly. The opposition won 9 seats (the 
dissident Liberal Party, led by George Tatarescu, 
7, and die Democratic Peasant Party, led by Dr. 
Lupu, 2). 

On January 9, die government turned over 
nearly all die powers of the Rumanian throne to 
a “High Presidium.” The decree also gave Rumania 
a new coat of arms and a flag; the coat of arms is 
a tractor and three furnaces on a rising sun field; 
surrounded by a bundle of wheat spears tied with 
a ribbon and inscribed “Rumanian Popular Re- 
public''; the flag is of blue, yellow and red verti- 
cal stripes, with die new coat of arms in die center. 
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That there was, however, a considerable oppo- 
sition to Groza’s regime was evident from the con- 
tinuous purges, in spite of die formal protests of 
the U.S. Department of State that Rumania was 
failing in every respect to live up to her pledges 
of a democratic government stipulated in the Peace 
Treaty. Nevertheless, Groza was eliminating ^ 
opposition; on February 21, Social Democrats dis- 
appeared in Communist “Workers’” groups and 
ihe “Popular Democratic Front” was formed by 
the Workers’ Party, the Plowmen’s Front of Groza, 
the National Liberal Party and the Hungarian Pop- 
ular Union. On April 13, the National Assembly 
adopted the new Constitution which provided for 
the nationalization of mines, oil, and mineral rights, 
transport, telegraph, telephone, and radio services. 
On April 22, a government decree provided that 
prosecutor for die so-called Popular Courts take 
over the system of justice corresponding to that 
in the U.S.S.R.; under it, die General Prosecutor 
will supervise the “prosecution and punishment of 
those who commit crimes against die democratic 
order and liberties, against the economic interests, 
die national independence and sovereignty of the 
Rumanian state.” On April 16, die Ministry^ of 
Mines and Petrol clamped down on the Romano 
Americano, Rumanian subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and appointed a su- 
pervising administrator; similar action was taken 
against me Shell Oil and Phoenix Transport (two 
British subsidiaries) in December, 1947. Currency 
reform stripped property owners, merchants, peas- 
ants, and factory workers alike of their savings. 
Before die reevaluation of currency one American 
dollar was worth 3 million Rumanian Lei; the new 
rate was pegged at one for 140. Citizens were 
ordered to exchange all their old money — ^but in 
the banks all persons got back only 3 million Lei, 
the actual equivalent of one dollar. The rest was 
held by the government “for safekeeping.” This 
maneuver was timed just after most farmers had 
sold dieir autumn crops. On May 14, the govern- 
ment decided upon a state monopoly of foreign 
trade. Thereafter, the government intensified the 
nationalization of all industrial, mining, banking, 
insurance, and transport companies, and started 
taking steps for the collectivization of agriculture. 

In foreign affairs, Rumania was integrated in the 
Soviet net of alliances. On January 16 the Ru- 
manian-Bulgarian Treaty of Friendship, Collabora- 
tion and Mutual Aid, and a special protocol for 
economic collaboration were signed by Premiers 
Dimitrov and Groza. On January 24, Rumania and 
Hungary signed a twenty-year Friendship and 
Mihtaiy Treaty; on February 5, a Friendship and 
Mutual Aid Treaty was signed with the U.S.S.R.; 
a similar treaty was signed with Czechoslovakia on 
July 21. On July 17, the government denounced 
the Concordat witli the Vatican (concluded on 
June 12, 1929). On March 6, the Rumanian Na- 
tional Committee for Aid to the Greek People de- 
cided to bring 3,000 Greek children to Rumania 
from areas “liberated by the Democratic forces.” 
After Tito’s break witlr die Cominform, Bucharest 
became the headquarters of that organization, and 
Groza’s government, like tlie other satellite states, 
carried on political and economic warfare against 
the Marshal. On May 30, Radio Romania said that 
the rehabilitation of Rumania had only been pos- 
sible thanks to Soviet generosity since 95 percent 
of the cotton and wool used in the textile industry 
had come from the U.S.S.R. In June, at the re- 
quest ^of Groza's government, Stalin reduced Ru- 
mania s reparations by 50 percent (as of July 1). 
On August 25, the Ministry of National Education 


made the study of the Russian language compul- 
sory in all schools. On September 10, a new Ru- 
manian-Polish com'ention for economic coopera- 
tion and a trade agreement were signed. On De- 
cember 11, the State Department disclosed tliat; 
Col. John R. Lovell, Military Attache, and Henry 
P. Leverich, Counselor of the American Legation 
in Rumania, had been ousted from that country 
for alleged plotting against the Rumanian govern- 
ment. Simultaneously, the State Department re- 
vealed that it had asked the Rumanian government 
to recall “as soon as possible” Grigore Preoteasa, 
Minister Counselor, and Alexandru Lazareanu, 
Counselor, of the Rumanian Legation in the United 
States. At the same time, Bucharest carried on an 
anti-Catholic campaign. On September 18, a gov- 
ernmental decree fixed the number of bishoprics: 
Rumanian Orthodox Church 17, Greek Catholic 
Church 2, Rumanian Catholic 2, Protestant Church 
1, and the Old Christian Church 1. At the end of 
September, a meeting of 38 delegates rcpr(»scnting 
450 Transylvanian Greek Catholic priests decided 
to return to Orthodox Church; on Oct. 21 “tlu' re- 
integration” ceremony of the Greek Catholic's in 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church took place in 
spite of die protests of die Vatican. 

— ^Joseph S. Rouctac 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION (REA). Ad- 
ministrator: Claude R. Wickard. Address: Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. REA, an agency of the Dc^partment 
of Agriculture since July 1, 1939, was created by 
executive order of the President (May 11, 1935) 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935. The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 pro- 
vided a legislative basis. 

REA lends funds for pro\'iding central station 
electric service to unse^^'ed farmsteads and other 
rural establishments. It gives preference to apiili- 
cations from cooperatives and other non-profit 
groups. Loans are authorized for construction and 
operation of distribution systems, generating plants, 
transmission lines, and for the financing and in- 
stallation by consumers of plumbing, wiring, and 
electrical equipment and appliances. All REA loans 
bear two percent interest, and are amortized over 
a maximum period of 35 years. 

More than 95 percent of REA loans have been 
made to cooperatives owned and operated bv the 
people they serve. Their elected officials are chosen 
by and from die membership. They arc non-profit 
organizations. Since its inception, REA has re- 
ceived authorization to lend a total of $1,875,428,- 
288, including $400 million for the fiscal year 1949. 

As of Oct. 1, 1948, REA had approved loans of 
$1,468,802,761 to 1,040 borrowers. Thc\so included 
954 cooperatives, 42 public power districts, 22 
other public bodies, and 22 commercial power 
companies. Of the total loans approved, $1,024,- 
233,450 had been advanced to borrowers, as they 
needed funds to meet costs of finished construc- 
tion. Some 938 borrowers had facilities in opera- 
tion. These included 692,195 miles of line serving 
2,354,381 farms and other rural consumers in more 
than 2,500 of the Nation’s 2,900 counties, in 46 
States, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. In the 
summer and autumn of 1948, consumer-connec- 
tions on REA-financed lines were progressing at 
tire average rate of 40,000 a month, the largest in 
REA history. 

REA approved loans totaling $313,023,099 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1948, the greatest volume in any 
fiscal year since REA was established. These funds 
will enable borrowers to build more than 120,000 
miles of new lines and other facilities to serve 
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about 364,000 new consumers. REA had on hand 
a backlog of more than $363 million in loan appli- 
cations when the fiscal year 1948 ended, the larg- 
est in REA history. 

Since establishment of REA, faim electrification 
in the Nation increased from 743,954, or 10.9 per- 
cent, to 4,019,476, or 68.6 percent, by die end of 
the fiscal year 1948. Of the 3,275,522 farms re- 
ceiving electric service since 1935, more than 53 
percent are served by REA-fii.r.\iced systems. REA 
estimated at the end of the fiscal year 1948 that 
about 1,840,000 farms, plus many non-farm units, 
remain to be electrified. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Stalin Prizes. In 1948, as in the 
preceding two years, the announcement of Stalin 
Prizes for the best works in prose, poetry, and 
drama represented the major event of Soviet lit- 
erary life. The first prize of 100,000 rubles was 
award(?d to three novels: White Birch, a large war 
epic by the young Michael Bubennov who tried to 
show how the reverses of 1941 had tempered and 
slrengllumod men and officers of a Red infantry 
rc^gimcnL; Ifappmefts, a talented, in parts brilliant 
picture of iluj postwar reconstruction in the Crimea 
with some interesting details on the Yalta Confer- 
ence by Petr Pavlenko, a prominent Soviet writer 
whose novel about the imminent war witihi Japan 
( Red Planes Fly EmsI ) was translated into English 
in 1938; and The Storm by the well known Ilya 
Ehrenburg, a full length novel built on two planes: 
its descriptions of th<! fall of France and of the 
Gc^rman occupation of Paris alternate with pano- 
ramic scenes of the Russian struggle against die 
Nazi invaders. Written in a snappy, biting style 
The Storm compares the corruption and weakness 
of the ^'declining West” to the self-sacrificing and 
vigorous attitude of Soviet citizens. Happiness and 
The Storm were both widely read and discussed, 
they were the bc.st-scllcrs of last year. 

The six second prizes (of 50,000 rubles each) 
went to the Ukrainian Alexander Gontchar for his 
Standard-Bearers (Red troops in Europe); to Em- 
manuel Kazakevich for his pathetic novelette The 
Star (tragic adventures of an intelligence platoon); 
to Valentin Kostylev for his impressive historical 
trilogy loan the Terrible; to Berdy Kerbabaev, na- 
tive of Turkmenistan whose large novel The De- 
cisive Stop describes the civil war at the beginning 
of the revolution in Central Asia; to Fedor Pan- 
ferov, author of a novel on war and reconstruction 
entitled The Fight For Peace; to Vera Panova, for 
her novel Kruzhilikha — a description of a steel 
factoty during die war. V. Panova, a young and 
promising writer, won a wide popularity after the 
publication of her first novel. The Companions in 
1946; Kruzhilikha, despite its flaws, is written with 
deep psychological insight and a sensitive, hu- 
manitarian approach to fife. 

Other Fiction. The Soviet prose of 1948 could be 
roughly divided into two main sections: war novels 
and novels of reconstruction. Descriptions of die 
* struggle for die fatherland” are published in large 
numbers. Most of them, composed and written ac- 
cording to an already established pattern, hardly 
present any literary interest though sometimes 
they have some value as historical documents. 

Only a few rise above the average: Victor Av- 
deiev's Herds on the Road ( evacuation of the cat- 
de on the steppes of southern Russia), Pavel Slie- 
bimin's Mamaev Hill (a dramatic panorama of the 
battle for Stalingrad), Alexander Perventsev's 
Stick to your Honor when Young ( a description of 
the warfare in the Cossack regions of the Caucasus 
and in die Crimea). 


Two novels by women writers deal with the suf- 
ferings and the heroic resistance of Leningrad’s 
population: The Siege by Vera Ketlinskaya (Third 
Stalin prize) and The Stojarov Family by Elena 
Katerli. A new novel by Fedor Panferov The Land 
of the Vanquished is a badly written thriller about 
beautiful Russian spies and shrewd intelligence 
men working for the Soviets in the German rear. 

Novels on postwar reconstruction are mostly de- 
voted to the farmers. Life in kolkhozes ( collective 
farms) and various agricultural or political prob- 
lems facing die returning veterans are dealt with 
in the widely discussed novel by Semen Babaevski 
The Knight of the Golden Star (the farmers of Ku- 
ban). This dieme recurs in novels of lesser stature 
such as Stone Wood by Gennadi Fish and Our 
Land by Sergei Voronin (both books describe the 
fanners of Karelia ) or in the long story of northern 
peasants From All Our Heart by Elizar Malzev. 

The industrial reconstruction and the new Five- 
year plan also find their reflection in literature: 
VassiH Ajaev in his highly praised novel Far Away 
From Moscow describes with many details the 
building of a pipe line in the extreme north of Si- 
beria. Michael Chakovski draws portraits of vet- 
erans who attempt to readjust themselves to factory 
work (Days of Peace). 

A special place is occupied by a group of books 
devoted to the Russian North — a beloved subject- 
matter of Soviet fiction. Representative of this trend 
in 1948 are the Tchuktchi novel by Tikhon Se- 
mushkin Alitet Retires to the Mountains and Ivan 
Kratt’s Tales of the Arctic. Other novels wortib 
mentioning are: The University (student life in a 
provincial university town) by Grigori Konovalov; 
Three in Greatcoats (veterans in college) by Victor 
Dobrovolski; and Prospectors by Vassili Gannebes- 
sov ( an exotic picture of Siberian gold mines ) . 

Historical Novels. Historical novels continued to 
form a large segment of Soviet fiction. Konstantin 
Fedin, one of the most distinguished writers of the 
U.S.S.R., completed (in 1948) his highly literary 
and whimsical novel The Unusual Summer (life 
in a Volga town before, and in the first years of 
the revolution). Novels on tzarist military leaders 
had considerable success: General Suvorov by 
Leonti Rakovski, Prince Potemkin by Marianna 
Yakhontova, The Storming of Izmail by Boris Pa- 

g arigopolo (blamed by Soviet critics for his “super- 
ciality”). 

Special mention should be given to the History 
of a Stolen Idea by Yuri Veber who tells the life of 
A. S. Popov and his discovery of wireless teleg- 
raphy, later exploited by Marconi. In general, the 
desire to prove tlie independence of Russian science 
and literature originated a series of novels and tales 
portraying obscure inventors and forgotten scien- 
tists. 

Poetry. Although the number of poems published 
in book form or in various monthlies was as large 
in 1948 as in previous years, no outstanding work 
of poetry can be mentioned. Only two Stalin prizes 
for poetry were awarded to Russian lan^age 
poets: Alexei Nedogonov, who wrote a long-winded 
narrative epic The Flag Over the Village Soviet and 
died soon after its completion; and Nikolai Griba- 
chev, author of war poems and patriotic stanzas. 

The other four prize winners were the Ukrainian 
Vladimir Sossura, the Byelorussian Maxim Tank, 
the Latvian Jan Sudrabkalk, and the native of Tad- 
jikstan (Central Asia) Mirzo Tuxsun Zade, whose 
poems on India are widely read by Moslems. One 
of tlie most popular poets of the U.S.S.R., Konstan- 
tin Simonov, published a book of political poems 
Friends and Foes inspired by his travels in Can- 
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ada, the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
The sharp satirical tendency of tliese poems dis- 
closes the desire of their author to revive the tradi- 
tion of the great Soviet poet MayakovsH. 

Drama. Next to numerous revivals of plays by 
19th century writers such as Ostrovski, Turgenev, 
and Chekhov, a large number of comedies and 
dramas by contemporary playwrights have been 
produced in 1948, in Moscow as well as in the 
capitals of the 16 Soviet Republics. Leading place 
in new productions was occupied by adaptations 
of novels, mostly of the latest best-sellers such as 
The Young Guard by Alexander Fadeyev (also 
made into a film). Companions by Vera Panova, 
Men with Clean Conscience (the guerilla warfare) 
by Petr Vershigora, and others. 

Among original plays the most successful were: 
The Great Strength by Boris Romashov, an ex- 
posure of So\uet scientists guilty of 'Tcow-towing to 
the decadent West”; Our Daily Bread by Nicolas 
Wirta, a description of a collective farm admin- 
istered by women; A Certain Town by Anatoli 
Sofronov who ridicules the excesses of Soviet bu- 
reaucracy; The Last Borders by Yuri Chepurin, de- 
scribing the Red Army in Europe and sharply 
criticizing the Americans; On Our Soil by Olga 
Bergholz and Grigori Makogonenko, giving a pic- 
ture of life in a steel plant; Makar Dwjraoa by the 
popular playwright Alexander Korneichuk who 
glorifies an old miner, a faitliful militant of his 
class. A score of dramas were devoted to war 
topics. 

Memoirs and Essoys. Most memoirs dealt with the 
events of World War II. Both Ivan Kozlovs In 
The Crimean Underground-— describing the fight 
against the Germans in occupied Crimea— and the 
much-discussed Transport Ship *Kachetid by Olga 
Djigurda — an Army surgeon who made a colorful 
report on her war adventures — ^were well received 
by critics and readers. So were Yuri Jukov’s The 
West After The War and The Second Front by 
Dimitri Kraminov who had been attached to Allied 
Headquarters in 1943—45. 

The centenary of the death of Vissarion Belin- 
sld, the great Russian critic, was marked by a series 
of books, essays, and articles; much attention was 
also devoted by the Soviet press to the 500tli an- 
niversary of the Uzbek poet Alisher Navoi, whose 
works are among the classics of the Near East. In 
general, the development of national cultures in 
3ie Republics of the Union is highly promoted by 
the government and various literary organizations. 
As in previous years CTeat activity prevailed in tlie 
major Russian publishing houses. Among the nu- 
merous works of Soviet scholars the remarkable 
critical editions of collected works of Chekhov and 
Lermontov should be mentioned. 

— Marc Slonim 

RYE. The 1948 rye crop of the United States was 
estimated at 26,388,000 bushels compared with the 
1947 crop of 25,975,000 bu. and the 10-year av- 
erage (1937-46) of 37,398,000 bu. Yields of the 
principal producing States were (in bushels): 
South Dakota 4,704,000, North Dakota 4,656,000, 
Minnesota 3,466,000, Nebraska 2,250,000, Michi- 
gan 1,280,000, Wisconsin 1,104,000, Illinois 946,- 
000, Indiana 928,000. 

World production of rye for 1948 was estimated 
at 1,625 million bu., compared with the 1947 out- 
put of 1,490 million bu. and the 5-year average 
(1935-39) of 1,730 million bu. Yields of the chief 
producing countries for 1948 were (in bushels); 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia) 920,000,000 (in 1947), 
United States 26,388,000, Canada 25,348,000, 


France 24,200,000, Spain 20,000,000, Argentina 
16,000,000, Denmark 15,500,000, Turkey 15,500,- 
000, Nellrerlands 14,860,000, Austria 14,000,000, 
Sweden 12,500,000, Belgium 9,500,000. 

RYUKYU (Loochoo) ISLANDS. A chain of islands reach- 
ing from tlie Japanese main island of Kyushu to 
near northern Fonnosa. The islands were complete- 
ly occupied by die armed forces of the United 
States following the surrender of Japan in Sep- 
tember, 1945. Area: 921 square miles. Population: 
600,000 (estimated). Capital: Nalia, on Okinawa 
— ^the largest island in the group. 

ST. HELENA. A colony belonging to Great Britain, in 
the Soutli Atlantic about 1,200 miles we.st of die 
African coast. It comprises the island of St. Helena 
(47 sq. mi.) and its dejiendeneics — the islands of 
Ascension (34 sq. mi.], 700 miles northwest of St. 
Helena, and the smaller Tristan da Cunha group, 
about half-way between the tip of Africa and South 
America. Population of St. Helena (1946 census): 
4,748. Capital: Jamestown. The area under culti- 
vation on St. Helena amounts to some 8,000 acres. 

products include flax and potatoes, 
youicn :Kde (1946): imports £94,375; exports 
’^‘inance (1946): revenue £98,591; ex- 
penditure £88,822. The colony is administered by 
an executive council comprising the governor and 5 
official members. An advisory council of 6 unof- 
ficial members assists the governor. Tristan da 
Cunha has an important meteorological and radio 
station. Governor: G. A. Joy. 

ST. LUCIA. An island colony in the British Wind- 
ward Islands "to.::-) of P e West Indies. Area: 233 
square miles, ropii'-.liu-. 1946 cst. ) : 69,091. Chief 
town: Castric-N ■ . aijil.-!;. 12,000 inhabitants. Pri- 
mary education is tree and compulsory. 'Iho prin- 
cipal products comprise sugar, cocoa, lime juice 
and oil, bay rum and oil, honey, rum, hides, coco- 
nuts, copra, and fmits. Foreign trade ( J 946 ) : im- 
ports were valued at £503,765; exports £172,452. 
Finance (1946): revenue £394,884; expenditure 
£311,831; public debt £51,510. An administrator 
governs the colony. lie is assisted by a nominated 
executive council and by a legislative council made 
up of elected and nominated members. Admin- 
istrator: John M. Stow. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. An overseas territory of 
France, comprising two small groups of islands 
near die south shore of Newfoundland, as follows: 
St. Pierre group (area: 10 sq. mi.; pop. 3,804 in 
1946), and Miquelon group (area: 83 sq. mi.; pop. 
550). Total area: 93 square miles. Total popula- 
tion: 4,186. Capital: St. Pierre. Tlie chief industry 
is fishing. Foreign trade (1946): imports 89,100,- 
000 francs; exports 59,600,000 francs. In the gen- 
eral government of the territory tlie administrator 
is assisted by an elected general council and an ex- 
ecutive council. The islands are represented in the 
French National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the French Union by one deputy in 
each. 

SAKHALIN. An island northeast of Japan, in the Sea 
of Okhotsk. Area, 28,597 square miles. The south- 
ern part (south of 50“ N.) was under Japanese 
control from 1905 when it was ceded by Russia 
in the Treaty of Portsmoudi until the surrender of 
Japan in 1945 when it was returned to the U.S.S.R. 

SAiyATION ARMY, The. A religious and welfare or- 
ganization with a military government established 
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in England in 1865 by William Booth, a Methodist 
evangelist. Introduced into America in 1880, it 
now operates in 97 countries throughout the world. 
Primarily an evangelical movement, its objects are: 
the spiritual, moral, and physical reformation of 
all those who need it; the reclamation of the vi- 
cious, criminal, dissolute, and degraded; visitation 
of the poor and sick; the preaching of the Gospel 
and dissemination of Christian tnitfi. 

Its social service program in the United States 
includes children s homes and hospitals, men^s in- 
dustrial homes, maternity homes and hospitals, 
family welfare, a vast prison program, youth cen- 
ters, summer camps, etc. Relief teams are working 
in European reconstruction, emphasis being put on 
work among women and children. 

Total affiliated world inenibership is over 4 mil- 
lion; that of the United Stales, 205,881. Five 
thousand officers and 96,483 bandsmen and lay 
members carry on its work in 2,544 centers of op- 
eration in al! parts of the country. International 
Commandor, General Albert Orsborn, London. Na- 
tional Commander in the United States, Commis- 
sioner Ernest 1. Ptigmire, National Headquarters: 
120-130 West 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

SAMOA, Amorican. American Samoa includes the 
island of Tutuila on which the U.S. Naval Station 
is located; ihe Mauiia group, consisting of the is- 
lands of Tail, Olosega, Annuu, and Ofu; Rose Is- 
land; and Swains Island. These islands, with the 
exception of Swains Island, were acquired by the 
Unit<)d Slates on Doc. 2, 1899, through a tripartite 
agrooment with Croat Britain and Germany. By 
joint resolution of Congress, approved Mar. 4, 1925, 
Swains Island was annexed to American Samoa. 
All but Rose Island, which is an uninhabilocl coral 
atoll, arc of volcanic formation. The total area is 
76 square miles and the population, as of July 1, 
1948, was 18,080, mainly Polynesian. The scat of 
govtirnmont is at the village of Pago Pago, Tutuila, 
which has. one of the finest harbors in the South 
Seas. 

Education. During the year ending June 30, 1946, 
instruction was oiTcred by 45 public and 8 private 
schools having a total enrollment of 4,548 and em- 
ploying 123 Samoan teachers, 24 non-Samoan 
teachers, and 2 Samoan principals. Attendance is 
compulsory for children between the ages of 7 and 
15. English is used in public schools. Illiteracy in 
1940 was lower tlian any other U.S. possession — 
6.3 percent. 

Production. Copra, the most important crop for 
commercial sale, produced a gross income of $280,- 
600 for the fiscal year 1948. The Department of 
Samoan Industry, established in April, 1946, to en- 
courage tlie production of Samoan handicraft, re- 
ported sales amounting to $58,196.37 for the 1947 
fiscal year. An experimental and dairy farm is main- 
tained for the improvement of Samoan agricultiure 
and animal husbandty. For the year ending June 
30, 1948, the Bank of Samoa reported resources of 
$1,786,964. 

Government. American Samoa, classified as a 
United States possession, is under the control of the 
Navy Department and is administered by a Naval 
Governor. Samoans are not citizens of the United 
States but owe allegiance to the American flag as 
nationals of the United States. While the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not extend to Amer- 
ican Samoa, tlie Regulations and Orders for the 
Government of American Samoa, printed in both 
English and Samoan languages, contain most of the 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights of the United States 
Constitution. Local administrative matters are con- 


ducted by village, county and district councils com- 
posed of hereditary chiefs and their advisors. The 
Chief Samoan legislative council, or Fono, meets 
annually and serves in an advisory capacity to the 
Governor in matters relating to the welfare of 
American Samoa (See Events below). For purposes 
of local administration American Samoa is divided 
into three districts each having a Samoan governor. 
The judicial power is vested in Village Courts each 
presided over by a village magistrate; six District 
Courts each presided over by a Samoan District 
Judge and a United States civilian, judge; and a 
High Court presided over by a United States civil- 
ian Chief Justice and two Samoan Associate Jus- 
tices selected from the District Judges. Captain 
Vernon Huber, U.S.N., the present Governor of 
American Samoa and Commandant of the Naval 
Station, Tutuila, assumed office Apr. 21, 1947. 

Events in 1948. In 1948 the Annual Fono of Amer- 
ican Samoa, heretofore a unicameral, advisory leg- 
islative council, was succeeded by a bicameral body 
with limited legislative powers designated “the 
Fono” (council). The new Fono which was organ- 
ized in accordance witli the wishes of the Samoan 
people consists of the House of Alii with a member- 
ship of 12 chiefs holding hereditary titles and the 
House of Representatives with a membership of 54 
reiwesenting all elements of tlie Samoan people. 

The first regular meeting of the reorganized 
Fono was convened on Jan. 11, 1949. In 1948 the 
consolidated High School of American Samoa and 
the Vocational School of American Samoa were ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration for attend- 
ance by veterans receiving Federal educational 
benefits. A schedule of weekly round-trip plane 
flights between American Samoa and Honolulu was 
instituted in 1948 for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight. 

During 1948 five bills to provide an organic act 
for American Samoa and United States citizenship 
for the inhabitants thereof were pending before the 
Congress of the United States but no action was 
taken thereon. Plans were realized in 1948 to 
establish in American Samoa a plant to process fish 
and other products of the waters surrounding the 
islands. 

SAMOA, Western. A United Nations Trust Territory, 
comprising a group of islands in the Pacific (West 
of 171® W.), administered by New Zealand. The 
two largest islands are Savaii (700 sq. mi.) and 
Upolu (430 sq. mi.). Total area: 1,133 square 
miles. Population (June 30, 1947): 71,905, of 
whom 393 were Europeans, 5,043 part Europeans, 
and 66,101 native Polynesians. Capital: Apia (on 
Upolu). The chief export products are copra (18,- 
181 tons in 1947), cacao (2,378 tons), and bananas 
(101,754 cases). 

Trade and Finance. Imports were valued at £ 923,- 
773 in 1947; exports at £1,351,770. The copra ex- 
port amounted to £722,272; cacao, £448,794; 
bananas, £70,317. The 1947-48 estimated budget 
placed revenue at £548,682 and expenditure at 
£359,285. A total of 127 vessels (89,051 tons) en- 
tered the port of Apia in 1946. 

Government. An administrator heads the govern- 
ment and is assisted by an elected native council 
to advise him on native affairs. There is also a leg- 
islative council consisting of 6 official members, 2 
elected European unofficial members, and 4 nomi- 
nated native members. Administrator: Lt. Col. 
F. W. Voelcker (appointed Feb. 27, 1946). 

Events, 1948. In December, 1948, tlie United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council gave unanimous support 
to proposals introduced by New Zealand for in- 
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creased self-government in Western Samoa. The 
program called for a high commissioner to replace 
the present ofiSce of administrator; the establish- 
ment of a council of state; and establishment of 
a legislative assembly to replace the legislative 
Council. New Zealand proposed to continue con- 
trol over defense, foreign affairs, and crown lands. 

SANITATION. An important step in the progress of 
sanitation in the United Slates was taken this year 
when the new Water Pollution Control Act (Public 
Law 845) passed. It empowers the Federal 
Government **to enforce abatement of any pollu- 
tion that creates a health or welfare hazard beyond 
the borders of the State where it originates.'* Thus 
both municipalities or sanitary districts and in- 
dustries are under tlie jurisdiction of the enforcing 
agents of the Federal Government if they dis- 
charge wastes into waters, that cross State bound- 
aries, to such an extent as to endanger the health 
or welfare of the neighboring State. 

The Surgeon General of U.S. Public Health 
Service, the Federal Security Administrator (Head 
of the executive branch which includes tlie Public 
Health Service), and finally the Attorney General 
are assigned specific tasks of enforcement under 
the law — ^the latter to bring suit if necessary. 

Another important feature of the law is to offer 
to the States technical and financial assistance to 
encourage pollution abatement and the Congress 
was expected to appropriate $25 million for the 
first year of an authorized 5-year program. 

stated that in the administration of the 
law ^ water uses of each stream will be con- 
sidered and the treatment recommended will be 
based upon tliese uses. Due regard will be taken 
r health, welfare, and economic considerations 
of ihe mrticular situation upon national welfare/' 

Another significant step in the progress of stream 
pollution control was taken when die Ohio River 
Sanitation Pact was signed. This is a venture in 
interstate cooperation ratlier tlian in Federal con- 
trol. Executives from the States of Indiana, West 
Virginia, Ohio, New York, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia participated in a ceremony of 
signing the compact. A commission is set up con- 
sisting of three representatives for each State and 
tliree Federal representatives. This commission is 
authorized to aid State or local bodies on specific 
problems of waste disposal and are to order mu- 
nicipalities, coiporations, or individuals to cease 
or correct such pollution of streams as they may 
be causmg. Despite the undoubted progress tiiat 
IS being made in the general area of sanitation, it 
IS well to note that the need for this improvement 
is very great. 

Professor Abel Wolman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity a prominent sanitary engineer, has just 
warned that sanitary conditions in this country 
are m many respects worse than diey were 100 
years ago; 6,000 communities still have no water 
systems, 70 million persons in 8,800 communities 
require modern refuse disposal, and he doubts tliat 
mere is a single stream in the United States which 
nas not detenorated since 1849 and air pollution is 
unmeasurably worse than it was in years gone by. 

Ut co^se population density has greatly increased 
but Dr. Wolman contends that sanita- 
feon has not kept pace with that expansion. 

scwage treatment 
cons^ction m 1948 is estimated by the Ensineer- 
tng^Npos-Record to be $226 million an Screase 
m dollar val^ over that of 1947^f 29 pSeSS bS 
d^ease in the value o? the doUar! 
tills results m an mcrease in actual volume of 


construction of only about Imlf ()f this poHnnitage. 

Among the new niclluuls of sewage ln‘atnicnt 
which have continiud to In' this year is step 

aeration, a modification of tiu' activatod sludge 
l^rocess in which the efllnoiit from the primary tank 
is introduced in n^gulatod amounts at various 
points along tho course of flow of tin* a<‘tivated 
sludge. Improv(nm'nls over the com fmlional design 
are claimed on the l)asis of tests performed at the 
Bowery Bav plant in N('\v York (lity. 'I'he n<*w pro- 
cedure will be incorporati’d in the (l(*sign of the 
new Tallman's Island plant at N<‘w York City. 

Synthetic detergents now eoming into us</in in- 
creasing amounts liave been found to alfiu't sewag<s 
treatment processes but an* ii{»l ioxic to biological 
activities. Rei)laciiig soaji, lh<*y r<*(lu<*(* H.Q.D. 
(bio-clicniical oxygcai dcnuind) of raw s<‘wage, de- 
crease removals in settling tanks and impro\‘(‘ set- 
tling qualiticis of certain sluilgi's, and iiu'rcuso 
foaming of activated slm!g(* tanks. (A r)-ft, l)lanket 
of foam on the activated sludge tanks of Mt. IVnn, 
Pa., formed as a result of tin* dislrilmtiou of trial 
samples of a littukl synthelie d<‘t<Tg<*nl.) 

Of first-rate importaiu't* in tlie days just ahead, is 
tlie disposal of radio-aetiw waste imKluets, both 
gaseous and solid. Sanitary engineers have lH*<*n 
employed by tho Atomic lMier‘',y ( 'onnm'.ssion to 
study the many prohh‘ms and a sriiall group of san- 
itary engineers in various Fcaleral agem‘i<'s an* be- 
ing trained in nucl<‘.ur pliysies at Oak llidju* anti 
Los Alamos to be able to ath'ise on tin’s n(*\v (iLs- 
posal problem. 

Among the new sewage plans apptairing in tho 
news of 1948 arc an $I 1 million pn)jc*et for en- 
largement of the .sewagt* systtMU, eonstnu'lion of 
intercepting sewers, and treatimaU i>lanl for 'I’ain- 
Rids will be opened hi Jannarv, 1949. 

In Now York City, c!onstrn<*tion \vas‘n*snmed on 
tile 60 million gals, per day 1\v(*nty*.Sixlh Ward 
Plant m Brooklyn. Hans \v<?re eomplt'UHl <*arly in 
Uie year for $80 million worth of work on iht* lOO 
million gals, per day Owl's I l<*atl plant, also in 
Brooklyn. While there is nineh still to lit* done in 
Nw York City to alhwiatt* pollution (‘ondilions, it 
is believed by those in charge of th<! sewagt* treat- 
ment xerogram that the city is i)rogrt*ssiv<*ly Iniconi- 
ing conscious of the ue.ecl for so doing. 

In Philadelphia, iiriniary trt^alimmt is given to 
about 60 million gals, ner day which is only 19 
percent of tho dry weather sowagt* How. (knitvacts 
for additions to the plant Iiad b(‘on lt*t at tht* bo- 
ginmng of tlie year to th(^ amount of $67 million. 
Sites for the two additional plaiit.s had hetm ac- 
quired Construction on these plants is plarm(*d to 
start in 1949. 

Plans have been made to reduce pollution of the 
Meminac River in Massachusetts by tho construc- 
tion of intercepting sewers and several r(jgional 
sewage treatment plants: an aetivatocl sluclgi* plant 
tor tile Lowell metropolitan region and one for tlic 
Lawrence metroiiolitan region; and sewagt? Iroat- 
Haverhill metropolitan region, 
one at Amesbmy, at Newburyport, and one at Salis- 
m^on ^ total estimated costs of plants is $27.6 

it is int<?rosting 

to note that tlie City of Winnipeg has completed 
a nevv refuse incinerator to handle 300 tons per 
V and refuse mixture. It cost $652,000 
and has been tested and found to moot its guaran- 

1 nil arc three funiac<?s of 

nf ^ capacity and a chimney capable 

^l^ommodating a fourtli furnace as well, 
a 499 Sanitary District approved in 1947 

a $22 million interceptor now under construction. 
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Los Angeles is building the Hyperion 225-niillion 
gals, per day activated sludge project with a 5,000- 
ft. long, 72-inch reinforced concrete ocean outfall. 
San Francisco is building a very large sludge seth- 
mentation and sewage disposal plant and has ap- 
proved a $15 million bond issue for the purpose. 
Indianapolis has approved a $3.8 million bond 
issue for sewer relief. Houston, Tex., has approved 
a $2.8 million bond issue for storm sewers. 

Studies for the disposal of activated sludge at 
Houston indicate the superior economy of de- 
watering, drying, and manufacture into fertilizer. 
In Allegheny County, Pa., a most unusual proposal 
has been made for the construction of 4 huge inter- 
ceptors in the river beds to lessen the cost of sewer 
construction by avoiding expensive excavation 
through city streets. Orlando, Fla., has begun con- 
struction on a $3.5 million sewage treatment plant. 
East St. Louis is planning to spend $6 million on 
improvememts of her sewer system. 

A do-silting project for the Schuylkill River in 
Pennsylvania is under consideration and will cost 
$35 million. The Indiana Stream Pollution Control 
Board has estimated that $47 million for new sew- 
age plants in Indiana are now in the planning stage. 
The States of Washington and Idalio have 36 sew- 
age disposal projects “ready to go.” 

Air pollution has received public attention by 
the smog catastrophe at Donora, Pa., in which 20 
lives were lost. Smoke control studies at Los An- 
geles have been under way for more than a year. 
Smoke control regulations arc being discussed in 
the press for Indianapolis. A model smokc-abate- 
ment ordinance has been passed in Kansiis City, 
Mo. Similar developments are under way at many 
other places. 

Industrial wastes and their treatment arc re- 
ceiving increasing attention as evidenced by the 
many pap<^rs published on this subject. The Fourth 
Annual Industrial Waste Conference hold at Pur- 
due University this year attracted 320 registrants 
from the entire United States. Of especial interest 
were the reports on new developments in ana- 
erobic dig(^stic)n as a means of disposal of milk 
wastes, distillery wastes, and canning wastes; a 
new process for coagulation of oil wastes was also 
announced. 

Significant progress was made in the control of 
the insect-borne diseases of malaria and t3a3hus. 
Death rates from malaria are now one-fifteenth of 
what they were in 1920. The engineers of TVA 
(Tennessee Valley Authority) have announced 
methods, which have proved entirely successful, 
for control of mosquitoes by management of fluc- 
tuating water levels in their reservoirs. This new 
procedure has helped to reduce malaria in that 
region almost to the vanishing point. 

The use of DDT in rat burrows and other places 
frequented by these rodents — to control their fleas 
in addition to the conventional methods for control 
of the rodents themselves — has helped to control 
typhus, particularly in die State of Georgia where 
the incidence of this disease has been reduced by 
61 percent in 1947 over that of 1945. An effective 
rat poison “Castrix” has been announced. DDT has 
also proved effective in die control of the mosquito 
and consequendy of malaria in many places. 

— ^W. E. Howland 

SAN MARINO. An independent republic in Italy, 
near the town of Rimini. Area: 38 square miles. 
Population (1947 census); 12,100. Capital: San 
Marino. Chief exports: cattle, wine, building stone. 
Financial estimates (1947) were balanced at ap- 
proximately 330 million lire. The legislative power 


is in the hands of the grand council of 60 members 
elected by popular vote. Two are appointed from 
this council every six months to act as regents. 
Executive power is in the hands of the regents, as- 
sisted by various nominated congresses. 

sAo THOME and PRINCIPE. A Portuguese province 
comprising two volcanic islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea, 125 miles from the coast of Africa. They 
have an area of 372 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 60,490 (of which 56,666 were Negroes). 
Sao Thom6 is by far the larger and more important 
of the two, and also accounts for about nine-tenths 
of the total population. Despite their small size the 
islands produce large amounts of cacao, as well as 
some coffee, copra, and palm oil. Trade (1946): 
imports 52,998,737 escudos; exports 122,139,883 
escudos. Finance (1946): revenue 25,682,000 es- 
cudos; expenditure 24,561,000 escudos. Public debt 
(1946): 2,102,000 escudos. The administration is 
headed by a governor. 

SARAWAK. A British crown colony on the northwest 
coast of the island of Borneo. Area; about 50,000 
square miles. Population ( 1947 est. ) : 500,000, in- 
cluding Malays, Dyaks, Milanaus, Kayans, Ken- 
yahs, Muruts, and other indigenous peoples, to- 
gether with Chinese and other settlers. Schools are 
conducted by tlie Church of England, Roman Cath- 
olic, American Methodist and various other mis- 
sions in the country. Capital: Kuching (pop. 38,- 
247). The principal agricultural products are sago, 
rice, pepper, and rubber. Mineral products include 
coal, petroleum, rubber, diamonds, and gold. For- 
eign trade (1947): imports S$72,254,705; exports 
S$103,138,575. Most of the trade is with Singapore. 
The estimated revenue for April to December, 
1947, was £757,268; estimated expenditure £1,- 
294,692. 

Sarawak became a British crown colony on July 
15, 1946, through an agreement between the then 
ruling Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, and the 
Briti^ government. The Council Negri had pre- 
viously autliorized the Act of Cession by 19 to 16 
votes. Governor: Sir Charles N. A. Clarke, 

SASKATCHEWAN. A prairie province of western Can- 
ada, lying between Manitoba on the east and Al- 
berta on the west. Area; 251,700 square miles, in- 
cluding 13,725 square miles of fresh water areas. 
Population: 895,992 (1941 census), compared with 

854.000 (1948 estimate). Leading religious de- 
nominations (1941 census) were: Roman Catholic 
243,734, United Church 230,495, Anglican 117,- 
674, Lutheran 104,717, and Presbyterian 54,856. 
In 1946 there were 21,433 live births, 6,422 
deaths, and 8,279 marriages. Education (1945- 
46): 207,696 students enrolled in schools and col- 
leges. Chief cities: Regina (capital); 60,246 (1946 
census). Saskatoon 46,028, Moose Jaw 23,069, 
Prince Albert 14,532. 

Production. The gross value of agricultural pro- 
duction for 1947 was $440,610,000. The value of 
field crops (1947) was $342,753,000 from 22,892,- 
000 acres. Chief field crops (1947); wheat 173 
million bu. ($229,500,000), oats 80 million bu. 
( $58,400,000 \ barley 45 million bu. ($46,800,- 
000), rye 6,780,000 bu. ($21,967,000), flaxseed 

4.200.000 bu. ($21,924,000). Livestock (June 1, 
1947): 1,511,300 cattle ($113,658,000), 504,900 
horses ($22,860,000), 558,300 swine ($11,941,- 
000), 285,300 sheep ($2,810,000), 13,534,100 
poultry ($12,547,000). Fur production (1946-47): 
$2,303,554. There was a total of 467 fur farms in 
1946, with animals in captivity valued at $1,357,- 
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211. Tlie marketed value of fisheries (1946) was 
$1,148,886. Dairy products ( 1947 ) included about 
36,330,000 lb. or creamery butter valued at $18,- 
892,000; poultry meat and eggs, $21,961,000; 
honey (6,232,000 lb.), $1,558,000. 

There were 955 industrial plants in 1946 report- 
ing a combined ou^ut of $168,356,619; 11,957 
employees who received salaries and wages total- 
ing $17,956,317; cost of materials used amounted 
to $126,595,761. Slaughtering and meatpacking 
was the leading industry, followed by flour and 
feed mills, butter and cheese, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Government. Finance (year ended Apr. 30, 1947): 
net combined revenue $39,406,666; net combined 

S diture $39,527,696; total direct and indirect 
ties (less sinking funds) $187,672,970 on 
Jan. 31, 1947. The executive authority is vested in 
a lieutenant governor who is advised by a ministry 
of the legislature. In the Legislative Assembly 
there are 52 members elected for a 5-year term 
by adult voters. Six senators (appointed for life) 
and 21 elected members in the House of Com- 
mons represent Saskatchewan in the Dominion 
Parliament at Ottawa. Lieutenant Governor, J. M. 
Uhrich (appointed Mar. 24, 1948); Premier, T. C. 
Douglas (C.C.F.; reelected June 24, 1948). See 
Canada. 

SAUDI ARABIA. Saudi Arabia occupies the central 
portion of the Arabian Peninsula bounded by the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. On the north Saudi 
Arabia is bounded by Transjordan, Iraq, and Ku- 
wait, and on tlie south by Yemen, and a series of 
Arab sultanates and sheikhdoms having special 
political ties with the United Kingdom. The coun- 
try has an area estimated to be about 927,000 
square miles although much of it is still to be ex- 
plored and surveyed, and a population estimated 
at about 5,500,000. 

The Saudi Arabian state is an absolute monarchy 
whose king, Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, carved out by 
the sword during his own lifetime the country 
which bears his name. He is both tlie temporal and 
religious leader of his people, functions which are 
by no means clearly defined in a land in which 
Shariah or Koranic law is supreme. Ibn Saud and 
his people are followers of the puritanical Wahabi 
sect, which is characterized by a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Koran. 

Although Riyadh (pop. est. 80,000) in the cen- 
tral province of Nejd is the political capital and 
residence of the king, Mecca (pop. est. 90,000), 
me center of the annual pilgrimage, is the religious 
capital, while Jidda (pop. 60,000) is the diplo- 
matic capital and locus of the principal offices of 
several important Saudi Arabian governmental de- 
partments. The remaining provinces are the Hejaz 
on the west bordering the Red Sea, where the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina are located; Asir, which 
lies south of Hejaz along the Red Sea coast; and 
Hasa on the Persian Gulf side. 

Economically, Saudi Arabia is quite primitive. 
Ine vast bulk of the country is a desert incapable 
£ 1 except for oil and small deposits 

or gold, almost devoid of natural resources. Except 
^ province, cultivation is limited to the oases 
and other areas where irrigation is possible. A large 
part of the population is nomadic, and the chief 
occupabon is tending herds of camels, sheep, and 
goats. Industty in the cities is limited to handicraft 
produebon of trebles and leathergoods and crude 
me^working. The country is not self-sufficient 
eitner in agricultural or in industrial products, de- 
pendmg upon its revenues from the annual pil- 


grimage and more recently upon oil royalties to 
bridge tlie large gap between nuTchandiso imports 
and exports. 

World interest was centered on Saudi Arabia 
with the great oil discoveries on tlic IkTsian Gulf 
Coast in 1938 by the Arabian AnuTican Oil Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil ("oinpany 
of California and the Texas Oil (knnpany. The con- 
cession which was obtained in 1933 runs to 1099 
and covers approximately 440, 000 scpuire miles. 
There are four large fields, all on llu* <*}ist <’(>ast, 
with estimated proved reserves of 7,000 million 
barrels, and with a production at tlu*. <ual of 1948 
of about 500,000 barrels per day. During World 
War II a refinery was built at lias 1'anura, near th<^ 
oil fields, which now has a capacity of ovt*r 100,- 
000 barrels per day. 

Events, 1948. As a member of llic Arab League, 
Saudi Arabia played a minor role in the armed 
conflict with the new Israeli CJovcrnimMU, a con- 
tingent of the Saudi Arabian army liaving fouglit 
with the Egyptian army in the Neg(h during .1948. 
However, despite the rcs(*,ntmcat against tlu* United 
States Government for its role in the Palesline 
controversy, relations between Americans and 
Saudi Arabs in Saudi Arabia have bei'u g(au*rully 
cordial. An agreement on royally paym<*n(.s was 
reached between the Arabian- Amevit'an Oil Com- 
pany (Aramco) and tlio Saudi Arabian Gc)v<‘rn- 
ment, thus clearing up a conlrov<!rsy wliieli had 
been outstanding for several years. 

The original concession agr<‘t‘nu*ul pnu'icUul that 
Aramco should pay a royalty of 4 gold shillings 
per ton of oil, the payments to In* nuid<j <*itli(T in 
gold £ (British gold sovereigns) or Us (Uinivalent 
in £ sterling or dollars. IIo\vr\-cr. a clidVreneo of 
opinion arose between the Saudi \r.il.i.i»i n- 
ment and Aramco over how tlu* cqnivMli-ii 
of the British sovereign should be dcl<*rminod. 
Under the terms of tlio new accord Aramco agre<'s 
that if it chooses not to pay its royally in gold 
sovereigns, and instead elects to pay in dollars, it 
would do so by computing its royalty rale at $12 
per gold sovereign rather than at iIk^ official value 
of $8.25 per sovereign. 

The war over Palestine indirectly affected Saudi 
Arabian oil by slowing down operations on the 
Trans-Arabian Pipe line (TAPline) schodtiled to 
be laid from the Arabian oil fields on the Pc‘rsian 
Gulf to Sidon, Lebanon, on the Mcclitt‘rrancan. 
During 1948 the Syrian Parliament steadfastly re- 
fused to ratify an agreement giving the TAPline 
transit riglrts across Syria. As a result the work on 
the western end of the 1,100-milc line was sus- 
pended entirely, while work on the Persian Gulf 
end had to be slowed down because the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce restricted the licensing of 
steel shipments for the TAPline in response to the 
growing political uncertainties in the area. Sched- 
uled to be completed by mid-1950 tl\e 30-31 inch 
line will have a capacity of 300,000-500,000 bar- 
rels per day, depending upon the number of pump- 
ing stations employed. 

The last remaining barrier to tlie completion of 
the deal whereby the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and 
Socony-Vacuum acquired 30 percent and 10 per- 
cent respectively of the shares of Aramco was re- 
moved in 1948 when settlement was reached with 
the Gulbenkian interests, a similar settlement hav- 
^ been rnade last year with French oil interests. 
The difficulty arose over the fact tliat both Jersey 
^d Socony, as part owners of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, were parties to the famous Red-Line 
Agreement^ wherry members were pledged not 
to acquire interests in oil concerns in other Middle 
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Eastern territories without the consent of the other 
members. 

On July 15 Ae Saudi Arabian Government al- 
lowed a $15 million Export- Import Bank credit to 
pl)irc. In addition to enjoying large oil royalties 
in 1948 the Government received substantial Pil- 
grimage revenues, thanks to the arrival of an esti- 
mated 100,000 Pilgrims from outside the country. 

— Raymond F. Mikesell 

SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION, U.S. A Division of the 
U.S. Treasury Department, organized Jan. 1, 1946, 
from its predecessor organization, the War Finance 
Division. Its chic‘f purpose is to promote the con- 
tinued i)oacetinie purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
and Stamps tlirotigli the payroll savings plan and 
tliroiigli schools, as well as the protracted holding 
of bonds by the American people. 

The Division and the Field offices operate 
through four main branches: Banking and Invest- 
ment, Labor and Industry, Community, and Pro- 
motion and Publicity, all under the direction of the 
Nalicnial Din^ctor, who is an Assistant to the Sec- 
rclaiy. The sal<!s organization (field) consists of 
offices in all States and the District of Columbia, 
actively operating in the recruiting of volunteer 
cojumittecs, sales, and promotional i)crsonnol. The 
Washington organization plans campaigns and ad- 
vises and services the field workers. The Division 
enjoys llio cooperation of all advt'.rtising media, in- 
cluding newspapers, radio, magazinc\s and business 


publications, motion pictures, labor, business, 
schools, etc. National Director; Vernon L. Clark. 

SCHOOLS, U.S. In the year 1945-46 the enrollment 
in tlie public schools of the United States totaled 
23,299,941, and the average daily attendance was 
19,848,907. This compares with me year 1944-45, 
as follows: enrollment 23,225,784, average daily 
attendance 19,671,398 (U.S. Office of Education). 
In 1945-46 the number of high-school graduates 
increased 29,871, or 3.2 percent, and there were 
34,052 more boys and 4,181 fewer girls graduated 
than in the year 1944r-45. The number of graduates 
in 1945-46 was 186,792, or 16 percent, fewer than 
for 1941-42, the first year of the war. 

Enrollments and the number of teachers in pri- 
vate and parochial elementary and secondary 
schools were increasing more rapidly than in public 
schools. Between and 1945-46 private 

school enrollments increased 8.2 percent, while 
during the same period public school enrollments 
decreased 8.4 percent. In Table 1 are shown the 
public enrollments by States for 1945-46, with 
totals for the continental United States for 1945- 
46, and 1944-45, and the total high-school gradu- 
ates for 1945-46. 

In Table 2 are shown the totals in the instruc- 
tional staff and the enrollments in the private and 
parochial schools for 1945-46, with totals for the 
continental United States for the years 1945-46 
and 1944-45. 


TAHI.K 1— U.S. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY STATES. 1945-46 


United ait a tea 

Total 

Enrollment 

Elementarii aehools Secondary schools 

High-school 

etirollmcTit 

Hoys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

graditates 

1945 1946 

23,299,041 

9,098,013 

8,579,731 

2,033,117 

2,989,080 

974,407 

im 1945 


9,053,952 

8,611,042 

2,505.699 

2,994,491 

944,536 

titate 

AlubaniH 

638,376 

270,938 

200,734 

44,136 

62,568 

14,764 

AriKOTUi 

108.123 

43,900 

41,007 

10,881 

11,675 

3,394 

ArkuiiHaH 

393,070 

105,153 

100,096 

30,270 

36.951 

11,237 

Califdrniu 

Ciiliii'.'iilo 

1,434,185 

551,108 

520.265 

174,794 

188,028 

63,237 

205,907 

82.129 

75,113 

22,029 

20,636 

9,242 

("iinni'rairul 

250.730 

93.770 

87,689 

32,767 

36,604 

13,044 

I1cImv:mo 

41,083 

10.271 

15,009 

4,772 

5,031 

1,728 

IloiMhi 

373,177 

161,525 

143,713 

34,865 

43,074 

12,868 

U(sorRia 

694,382 

290,977 

270,306 

55,323 

71,776 

17,340 

Idalu) 

108,423 

41,162 

38,654 

13,654 

14,963 

5,595 

lllinoiH 

1,115,707 

413,049 

388,384 

157,145 

157,129 

60,030 

Iiviiaiia 

646,626 

244,364 

229,772 

83,584 

88,906 

31,058 

Iowa 

400.638 

179,167 

167,395 

54,389 

69,697 

23,042 

KanHaH 

337,627 

128,701 

120,104 

43,095 

45,727 

15,798 

Koutiic.ky 

620,401 

227,661 

214,709 

36,533 

47,558 

14,229 

Loui.staiui 

436,273 

188,701 

182.043 

27,937 

37,592 

13,749 

Mn;!*''' .... 


59,306 

65,370 

13,965 

17,269 

6,371 

M.-f.-.' :'rl 

288,391 

117,240 

110,379 

27,765 

33,007 

9,863 

32,283 

A':i !■■!"!-.■■ 

586,936 

219.600 

200,294 

76,858 

90,184 

MicluRan 

946,627 

358,922 

334,964 

119,911 

132,830 

41,736 

MinnCHoLa 

462,539 

175,735 

163,195 

57,552 

66.057 

24,073 

MiafliMsippi 

517,024 

226,978 

221,181 

28,481 

40,384 

10,189 

MiisHouri 


246,634 

232.275 

71,006 

76,320 

30,153 

Montana 

95,069 

36.087 

34,033 

12,785 

12,764 

5,490 

Nobraaka 


85,509 

80,307 

30,817 

33.424 

13.266 

Nuvaila 

24,684 

9,679 

9,179 

2,842 

2,984 

870 

Ni*w il.‘iin]i.shiru 

66,972 

25,491 

23,432 

8,652 

9,397 

3,353 

N(!W .lor.'-oy 


229,405 

207,135 

83.858 

95,063 

31,884 

Ni*w Mt'xioo . 

128.632 

54,054 

51,729 

10,685 

11,464 

2,969 

Now York 


665,207 

626,819 

288,638 

300,780 

94,664 

North Carolina 

813,499 

345,663 

334,973 

55,960 

76,903 

8,726 

North Dakota 

114,591 

45,330 

41,843 

12,097 

15,321 

6,273 

Ohio 

1,118.606 

424,881 

395,863 

140,894 

156,808 

58,130 

Oklahoma 


182.323 

170,182 

50.924 

67.836 

17.065 

OrcRon 

223,764 

85,334 

79,335 

29,043 

30,052 

11,487 

P(‘nn.sylvariia 

1,613,178 

553,514 

520,630 

209,146 

229,888 

79,020 

Rhode X.'iland 


36,719 

33,004 

11,565 

13.058 

4,282 

South Carolina 

448.244 

183,266 

178,440 

37,118 

49,420 

12,449 

South Dakota 

113,831 

43,551 

41,275 

13,143 

15,862 

5,953 

Tonneoflce 

595,019 

251,843 

240.933 

43,404 

58.839 

16,149 

Texas 


499,225 

468,873 

130,418 

147,937 

45,156 

Utah 


52,504 

50,058 

19,054 

19,568 

8,010 

Vermont 

52,997 

19,600 

21,660 

5,346 

6.391 

2,154 

Virffinia 

547.981 

220,476 

210.239 

50,915 

66,352 

17,886 

‘Washington 

West Virginia 

384,431 

151,031 

140,449 

44,977 

47,974 

16,922 

410,673 

167.889 

158,343 

37,600 

46,841 

14,558 

Wisconsin 


178,734 

160,647 

64,019 

6,348 

74,956 

28,368 

Wyoming 

63,998 

21,004 

19,624 

7,022 

2,428 

District of Columbia 


35,974 

34,885 

11,168 

12.760 

3,866 
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TABLE 2— PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
1945-46 



Instructional 

Pupils 

TJnitei Stai&i 

staff 

Elementary 

Secondary 

1945-1946 

...100,865 

2,259.392 

565,108 

1944-1945 

State 

... 98,802 

2,205,796 

518,776 

Alabama 

687 

11,152 

3,241 

Arizona 

287 

5,061 

640 

Arkansas 

303 

5,393 

1,531 

California " 

. . . 3,734 

81,976 

24,907 

Colorado 

803 

16,164 

4,568 

Connecticut 

. . . 2,302 

47,524 

11,473 

Ddaware 

324 

6,102 

1.519 

Florida 

504 

7,120 

3,324 

Georgia 

448 

5,766 

3.987 

Idaho 

189 

2,778 

566 

Illinois 

. . . 9,037 

213,105 

53,172 

Indiana 

. . 1.931 

49,682 

9,244 

lovra. 

. . 2,243 

38,239 

11,311 

Kansas 

... 1,110 

21,945 

4,495 

Kentucky 

. . . 1,754 

35.187 

11,203 

Louisiana 

. . 2,265 

63.115 

12,069 

Maine 

. . . 1,057 

21,467 

7.800 

Maryland 

. . . 1,902 

44,849 

10,524 

Massachusetts 

. . . 6,788 

131,424 

35,602 

Michigan 

. . 4,504 

117.885 

34.993 

Minnesota 

. . . 2,787 

60,891 

11,095 

Mississippi 

385 

7,148 

2,227 

Missouri 

. . . 2,864 

69,216 

15.025 

Montana 

422 

6,379 

1,647 

Nebraska 

989 

20,266 

5,101 

Nevada 

12 

336 

95 

New Hampshire 

... 1,005 

18,573 

4,905 

New Jersey 

. . 4,649 

108.685 

25,334 

New Mexico 

. . 579 

8,409 

1,900 

New York 

... 14,287 

358.4G1 

78,774 

North Carolina 

419 

3,488 

2,032 

North Dakota 

504 

8,482 

1,578 

Ohio 

, , . 5,465 

134,708 

33,044 

Oklahoma 

524 

7,649 

1,884 

Oregon 

597 

10,312 

3,285 

Pennsylvania 

... 10,242 

248,076 

03,305 

Rhode Island 

. 1,250 

26,775 

6,810 

South Carolina 

223 

3,191 

1,712 

South Dakota 

557 

6,678 

1,514 

Tennessee 

721 

8,652 

5,095 

Texas 

. . 2,372 

63,397 

10,299 

Utah 

89 

1,248 

538 

A'ornoni 

507 

8,369 

3,219 

Virginia 

864 

9,246 

6,423 

Washington 

. . . 982 

17,487 

5,296 

West Virginia 

366 

6,233 

2,587 

Wisconsin 

. . 4,177 

109.260 

16,098 

Wyoming 

64 

1,251 

183 

District of Columbia. . 

731 

11,702 

6,014 


^ Less junior colleges. 


SECRET SERVICE, U.S. A division of the U.S. Treasury 
Depfcirtment, charged with the protection of the 
President, tie suppression of counterfeiting, the 
suppression of die forgery of Government checks 
and bonds, safeguarding the money and securities 
of tlie United States, and investigations relating 
to the Treasury Department as Greeted by die 
Secretary of the Treasury. Chief: U. E. Baughman. 

Domestic counterfeiting increased, but not to 
any alarming extent. Of a total of $747,434 in 
counterfeit bills and coins captured in the United 
States during the fiscal year 1948, $644,785 was 
seized before it could be passed. Bills and coins 
passed on storekeepers and others totaled $145,- 
214, including $42,566 of foreign origin. Of 51 
new counterfeit note issues which appeared during 
the fiscal year, 35 were of foreign origin. There 
were 158 arrests and 90 convictions. 

There were 32,283 forged checks and 11,019 
bonds received for investigation during the 


with a value of $579,909. Of the 1,732 persons ar- 
for che^ forgery, 1.590 were convicted. 
There were 232 arrests for bond forgery and 245 
convnetio^ (which included dispositions on cases 
^ines in criminal cases 
totaled $70,331 tod jail sentences totaled about 
2,091 years, with additional sentences of 2.585 
years suspended or probated. 


The Secret Service closed 43,540 criminal cases 
and 2,081 noncriminal cases, for a total of 45,621 
investigations completed during the fiscal year. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION (SEC). An 

independent agency of the U.S. Government which 
has the following functions: Registration of secu- 
rity issues to provide factual dis(‘los;:res and sup- 
pression of fraudulent practicis in I lie sale of se- 
curities under the Securities Act of 1933; supervi- 
sion and regulation of transactions and trading in 
outstanding securities, both on the stock exchanges 
and in the over-the-counter markets, and registra- 
tion of brokers and dealers, as provided in die 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; r<igulation of 
financial and related practices of (*lc*ctric and gas 
public utility holding companies and their sub- 
sidiaries under the Public* Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, as well as readjustment of their 
system and corporate structures and reduetion of 
their utility holdings to * ‘integrated systems”; (pial- 
ification of trust indentures pursuant to wliicli n(‘w 
debt securities are oflfered, as provided under tlu; 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939; registration and rc^g- 
ulation of investment companies and in\'c\stment 
advisers under the Investment Company Act and 
tlie Investment Advisers Act of 1940; and the prep- 
iu-ation of advisory reports on plans, ancl participa- 
tion as a party, in corpora^' ^'organizations unu(;r 
Chapter X of the National Bankrnplcy Act. Chair- 
man: Edmond M. Hanniluiu. See Financial Rk- 
vcEw under The Nations Savings. 


SEISMOLOGY. Scope of Modern Seismology. While 
seismology primarily refm to tlio scientific study 
of earthquakes, seismological techniques have been 
mojected into so many otluir fields in recent years 
that it can no longer be considered solely a branch 
of geology. The old practice of associating it tnainly 
with volcanoes is inappropriate because volcanic 
earthquakes due to intense c-xplosions arc in a 
minor category compared with tlic tliousands of 
stronger shocks due to ruptures in the deep rock 
structure of the Earth's crust. Today greater re- 
sources are expended on seismological activities 
in the search for oil tlian is represented in all otlu'r 
types of seismological activity combined. 

The gcploration geophysicist simulates earth- 
quake eltects by firing small charges of explosives 
m the ground and by study of the resulting ground 
vibrations detects what is likely to be an oil-bear- 
ing structure. In areas whore destructive earth- 
quakes are frequent the structural engineer is 
interested in tlie nature and magnitude of the de- 
structive ground vibrations and has thereby created 
a new tod important field of investigation; namely, 
engineering-seismology. The last decade also has 
given mwked emphasis to the value of scismo- 
graphic data in meteorological studies. 

For several years the United States Navy has 
been traemg hurricanes and typhoons by measur- 
mg the directions of the minute ground waves 
known as microseisms, which are generated by 
low-pressure areas over the oceans. The variations 
m character tod amplitude of microseisms of all 
fypes are still the subject of much speculation as 
to their came but there is little doubt that tlicy are 
w primly of meteorological origin. These activ- 
mes obviously give the word seismology a new and 
broader significance than heretofore. 

^ Sei^ographs. The tool of modem seismological 
mvesfagation is the seismograph. This in broad 
^ special type of damped pendulum 
which, when set into motion by a ground wave, 
records m highly magnified form the differentiai 
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motion between the oscillating pendulum and the 
moving ground. By a proper choice of pendulum 
period a seismograph can be made to record either 
tlie acceleration, velocity, or displacement of die 
oscillatory ground motion but there are practical 
limitations in certain categories. 

The average seismograph is generally a com- 
promise type designed to register clearly all of the 
important wave groups emanating from a distant 
earthquake regardless of the type of motion regis- 
tered. Amplification of the pendulum motion gen- 
erally varies from 500 to 50,000 but instruments 
for special purposes extend this range from 1 to 
1,000,000. The amplitude of ground motion meas- 
ured by diis broad array varies from a few tenths 
of a micron found in the normal background activ- 
ity of very stable geological formations to many 
feet or yards found in the central area of a great 
earthciuakc. 

Usefulness of Seismographic Data. In earthquake 
investigations seismographic data serve a two-fold 
IDurposc: (1) to locate earthquakes, and (2) to 
delineate the structure traversed by die seismic 
waves which radiate in all directions from an earth- 
quake focus. When an eartluiuake occurs, which is 
usually near the surface of die Earth, it radiates 
three principal wave groups. The first two, so- 
called primary and seccnidary waves, expand into 
the Earth’s interior at diilerent speeds so that a 
seismograph will r<‘gister the surface trace of the 
higher-speed wave first and some seconds or min- 
utes later register the slower-spced waves. 

By measuring die time interval between the 
arrival of the two groups the seismologist is able 
to determine the distance to the eardiquake by 
referring to an empirical seismological tabic which 
tells him the exact distance to which a particular 
lime interval corresponds. Close to an eardiquake 
the interval is only a matter of seconds but it in- 
creases to nearly ten minutes at distances about 
one-quarter the circumference of the Earth. When 
such opieentral distances arc known from a large 
number of stations diey are used as radii to swing 
arcs on the globe, to intersect at the location of the 
earthquake. 

The greater part of the energy radiated by an 
eardiquake is represented in waves which traverse 
only die crustal layers of the Earth. There are two 
types, the slower of which makes a completed cir- 
cuit of die globe in about three hours. The other is 
only slightly ftistcr. Seismographic data have made 
it possible to plot accurately the seismic belts of 
the Earth whedier on land or beneath the seas. Al- 
though die rim of the Pacific and die southern 
portion of the Eurasian continent constitute the 
two major belts there are many minor belts. 

No portion of the Earth’s sunace can be said to 
be entirely free of some form of seismic activity, 
which, for the Earth as a whole, sums up to about 
a million shocks per year including all types from 
those perceptible only to instruments to the de- 
structive ones. Such activity can often be related to 
such geological features as mountain building. To 
the engineer such epicenter maps indicate where 
buildings, bridges, and dams must be reinforced 
to widistand earthquake forces. 

To the student of Earth physics seismology 
yields more data on die structure of the Earth’s 
interior than any other science. It furnishes a sort 
of X-ray of the interior in that it is possible to 
determine the velocities of all wave types at all 
depths and from these velocities to speculate on 
the character of the material traversed and the 
levels at which abrupt changes occur. From it we 
know that over continental areas there is generally 


a granitic layer varying from 10 to 20 km. in thick- 
ness overlying a layer of basaltic rock of about 
equal thickness. Over portions of the large oceanic 
basins these layers decrease markedly in thickness 
and may even disappear. More significant than this 
is the evidence from seismological data that the 
core of the Earth, having a radius greater than 
half that of the Earth itself, transmits seismic waves 
at greatly reduced speeds. 

In the last two decades it has been definitely 
shown that while most strong earthquakes origi- 
nate at depths averaging around 12 miles others 
occur as far as 450 miles down. Some question is 
therefore raised as to the adequacy of any theory 
which calls for stress equilibrium at depths much 
shallower than this. Within the same ^och studies 
of earthquake energy have indicatecl that while 
tens of thousands of earthquakes may occur an- 
nually one great shock may represent as much as 
90 percent of ihe earthquake energy expended 
during the year. 

Seismological Organizations. Seismological obser- 
vations and research are carried on at approxi- 
mately 250 stations throughout the world about 
75 of which are located in the United States. The 
principal organizations carrying on research in the 
United States are die Pasadena Seismological Lab- 
oratory at the California Institute of Technology, 
die University of California at Berkeley, die Insti- 
tute of Technology at Saint Louis University, and 
die United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
which, though centered in Washington, maintains 
a field office in San Francisco and a network of 
telcseismic and strong-motion stations in United 
States, Alaska, and Island possessions. 

The Pasadena Seismological Laboratory under 
Drs. Gutenberg and Hichter has been largely 
responsible for development of an instrumental 
magnitude scale and its application to earthquake 
statistics, for studies of the geography of earth- 
quakes and their distribution in depui, and for 
studies of seismic wave transmission. One of the 
most important results of die research at the Uni- 
versity of California under Dr. Byerly has been the 
establishment of the existence of a root or protec- 
tion of lighter crustal material into the deeper lay- 
ers under the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

At Saint Louis University, work done by Rev. 
J. E. Ramirez, S.J., under die direction of the Rev. 
James B. Macelwane, S.J., revealed the possibility 
of determining for every large microseismic storm 
the direction from which the microseisms came, 
thus lea^g to die United States Navy’s successful 
program of tracking hurricanes in die West Indies 
and typhoons in the western Pacific. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has carried 
on the seismological service of the Government 
since 1925. It is currently interpreting and publish- 
ing the instrumental results of 27 Survey, coop- 
erating, and independent stations. It promptly re- 
ports die location of large earthquakes. This is 
accomplished by the cooperation of seismological 
stations all over the world which teleCTaph their 
seismographic data to Washington. The Survey 
also maintains a network of approximately 50 ac- 
ederograph stations in western United States and 
Central and South America to obtain destructive 
groimd-motion data needed by die structural engi- 
neer in designing structures in earthquake areas. 

Following the destructive seismic sea wave of 
Apr. 1, 1946, in the Pacific the Survey made ar- 
rangements to provide for prompt warning of the 
possibility of such waves in the future. Visible- 
recording seismographs installed at Tuscon, Ariz.; 
College, Alaska; and Honolulu, T,H., and a 24r 
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hour alarm service will be maintained to permit the 
rapid determination of lie location of submariiie 
earthquakes potentially capable of causing seismic 
sea waves. 

The American Geophysical Union, with its Sec- 
tion of Seismology, and the Seismological Society 
of America are societies composed of those inter- 
ested in or engaged in seismology as a profession. 
Both organizations publish technical journals. The 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists is composed 
largely of those engaged in geophysical, including 
seismic, prospecting. The journal of the Society, 
Geophysics^ publishes highly technical papers on 
various phases of geophysics. The International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics includes the 
International Seismological Association. Among its 
functions is the sponsorship of the International 
Seismological Summary, a compilation of world- 
wide instrumental data. 

Earthquake Activity in 1948. During 1948 there 
were many strong and destructive earthquakes. 
The greatest shocks of the year in absolute magni- 
tude were those of January 24 in the southern 
Philippines and September 8 in die Tonga Islands. 
A great disaster resulted from the earthquake of 
June 28 in Japan which caused the deaths of about 
4,000 persons, injured 10,000 others, and destroyed 
or damaged approximately 55,000 buildings in and 
near Fukui. Another destructive shock occurred on 
October 5 near the border between Iran and the 
Turkmen Republic causing many deaths and in- 
juries and considerable property damage in both 
countries. The village of Lihau in Sikang Province, 
China, was destroyed by an earthquake on May 
25, Other destructive shocks occurred in Greece, 
Italy, Algeria, South Africa, tlie Dominican Repub- 
lic, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, and Hawaii. 

Most of the activity in tlie United States oc- 
curred during December. A strong shock on De- 
cember 4 caused some damage around Palm 
Springs, Calif., and a series of quakes shook Reno, 
Nev., and adjacent sections of California during 
the last few days of the month. An earthquake on 
November 2 momentarily interrupted power at 
Hoover Dam and caused rock slides in nearby 
mountains. Numerous smaller shocks were reported 
from aU sections of the United States. 

— ^Frank Neumann 

SELECTIVE SERVICE. In approving the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948, the United States Congress de- 
clared that ‘in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of serving in tlie armed forces and the 
reserve components thereof should be shared gen- 
erally, in accordance with a system of selection 
which is fair and just, and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national economy.” 

The task of applying this deeply-rooted Ameri- 
can principle in conformance with the spirit and 
the letter of the law was assigned to the Selective 
Service System, created under authority of the 
Act. 

The law recognizes that to be “fair and just” re- 
sponsibility for selection of individuals for the 
amed forces must rest on the shoulders of men 
who Imow the individuals, their personal problems, 
and their relation to the welfare of tlieir commu- 
nities, as well as the Nation at large. 

That K why the Act places so much emphasis 

on the Local Board and — ^in the final analysis 

m^es Ihe Local Board the very foimdation upon 
which Selective Service is built. 

^ There are approximately 8,700 Local Boards 
m me System. Each is composed of three or more 
male citizens, 30 years of age or older, appointed 


by the President upon recommendation of the re- 
spective governors. They receive no pay. 

There is one Local Board for each county, gen- 
erally speaking, and in densely populated areas 
one for each 100,000 population approximately. 
In areas of sparse population one board may serve 
as many as five counties when authorized by the 
Director. 

The principal function of the Local Boards is to 
classify registrants under tlieir jurisdiction — that is, 
to determine — on the basis of information obtained 
from its registrants’ questionnaire and other perti- 
nent sources — ^whether the registrant should bo 
placed in a deferred clasFificction. or in I- A — avail- 
able for service. OhviouM}, i!:i* i-.ocal Board must 
follow tlie law and the regulations, and the regis- 
trant and certain other interested persons have iho 
right of appeal, but that docs not detract from the 
importance of the Local Board in the Selective 
Service scheme of things. Each Stale has one or 
more appeal boards. Under certain conditions ap- 
peals may be taken to the President. 

Attached to each Local Board is a medical ex- 
aminer, a registrant’s advisor, and a Government 
appeal agent, who may appeal a case in bc'half of 
the registrant or tlie Government if he tl links a 
classification unfair. ( All of the foregoing rnemix'rs 
of the Selective Service System are imcompen- 
sated.) Appeals likewise may be taken by the Di- 
rector or the State Director. 

Under the organizational setup the Local Boards 
are directly responsible to the Slate 1 leadciuartcrs, 
State Headquarters to National Headquarters. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey was iippointed 
Director of the Selective Service System by Presi- 
dent Truman after enactment of the new law. Gen- 
eral Hershey had been associated with Sek'ctive 
Service since 1936, when ho was appointed Sec- 
retary and Executive Officer of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee, which, through its studying and 
planning, laid die groundwork for the struc‘tnro 
and the administration of the Selective Service Act 
of 1940. Under autliority of this Act, 10,123,599 
men were inducted into the armed forcc.s — repre- 
senting more than 66 percent of tlie armed forces 
total strength. 

The World War II organization which General 
Hershey headed was, at its peak strength, com- 
posed of unpaid personnel totaling 185,000; paid 
personnel 25,000, compared to a contemplated 50,- 
000 unpaid personnel and 5,500 paid personnel 
(approximately) under the present (1948) Act. 

Hie Selective Service Act of 1940 expired Mar. 
31, 1947. Congressional legislation enacted shortly 
before that date provided for the establishment of 
die Office of Selective Service Records, charged 
with the responsibility of liquidating the Selective 
Service System, preservation and maintenance of 
die Selective Service records containing data con- 
cerning approximately 44 million men, also preser- 
vation of die methods and knowledge of Selective 
Service. President Harry S. Truman appointed 
General Hershey as Director of this agency on Apr. 
1, 1947, and it, in turn, was absorbed by die new 
Selective Service System upon enactment of the 
Selective Service law of 1948, whidi was Juno 24, 
1948. 

It was the planning and training accomplished 
by the Office of Selective Service Records during 
the interim between the expiration of 1940 Act and 
enactment of the 1948 Law which was largely re- 
sponsible for the speed and efficiency with which 
the new organization was set up. 

Approximately 8% million men were registered 
by the Local Boards during the initial registration 
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period, set by Presidential Proclamation August 30 
to September 18. Men 18 through 26 were regis- 
tered. 'Hiose becoming 18 after September 18 are 
required to register within 5 days of the date of 
their birthday anniversary. The 18-year-old men 
are not liable for service until they reach tlie age 
of 19. 

Actual inductions began in November to meet 
a call from the Army for 10,000 men. The Decem- 
ber call was for 15,000; January, 10,000 (revised); 
February, 5,000 (canceled). Neither Navy nor 
Air Force requested any inductees during these 
months, nor were tlierc indications tliat tliey would 
in the immediate future. 

It had been exioected that the Army calls would 
be higher, and in announcing Uie curtailed calls 
the National Military Establishment stated on Nov. 
30, 1948: **Tho reductions were necessitated by the 
limitation of tl\e military budget for Fiscal 1950 
to $15,000 million, of which $600 millions are for 
stockpiling of strategic raw materials.” 

Previously (on June 28, 1948) Secretary of the 
Army Royall had placed the strcngtli of the Army 
at 542,000 and pointed out that under authority of 
the Congress it might be increased to 837,000 with 
enlistees and inductees. He added, however, that 
the 1949 appropriations would limit the total num- 
ber to 790,000 between then and July I, 1949. The 
November 30 stalcmoul did not include figures on 
the revistid scheduled army strength made nec- 
essary by the reduced budget. 

As a generality, the immljcr of men inducted de- 
pends upon the number needed to make up the 
dilhjrcnce b<*.twc(iu those who enlist and the sched- 
uled strength. The more rocruils obtained, the 
fewer who J)ave to be drafted, and conversely, the 
fewer the recruits, the greater the number of draft- 
ees. That the very existence of a Selective Service 
law would greatly spur tlie enlistment rate had 
nev(^r Ixien disputed, but to just what extent over 
a pc^riod of time can only be estimated as this is 
written. 

It is well to betu: in mind that Selective Service 
is a procurement agency designed to produce tiie 
number of men — and the type of men — required 
by live armed forces when called upon to do so 
by the armed forces. A frequently overlooked fact, 
and a very important one, is that the armed forces 
preseribtj the number of men to be inducted and 
also the physical requirements each inductee must 
meet. 

Approval of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
was the culmination of a series of events put into 
motion by President Truman in a special message 
to Congress on Mar. 17, 1948. Pointing out that 
"our badly depleted military strength is one of the 
Nation’s greatest dangers,” the President requested 
reenactment of a Selective Service law and also 
a law providing for universal military training. 

The President declared: "I believe that we have 
learned the importance of maintaining military 
strength as a means of preventing war. We have 
found that a sound military system is necessary in 
time of peace if we are to remain at peace. Ag- 
gressors in the past, relying on our apparent lack 
of military force, have unwisely precipitated war. 
Although they have been led to destruction by 
their misconception of our strong, we have paid 
a terrific price for our unpreparedness.” 

Measures embodying President Truman’s rec- 
ommendations were introduced in the Senate by 
Chan Gurney, Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, on May 12, and in the House of 
Representatives by Walter G. Andrews, Chainnan 
of the House Armed Services Committee, on 


Aprf 80, after prolonged hearings during which 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, the Director of 
the OfiSce of Selective Service Records, and Colo- 
nd Louis H. Renfrow, the Chief Legislative and 
Liaison Officer, were frequency called to testify 
and to submit pertinent facts and figures. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 was passed 
by the Senate and House in final form, without 
universal military training provisions, on June 12, 
1948. On June 24, 1948, the measure was ap- 

E roved by President Truman and thus enacted into 
Lw (Public Law 759, 80th Congress). Follows a 
brief smnmary of tlie Act as it was approved June 
24, 1948: The period of service is fixed by the Act 
at 21 months, with a maximum 5-year Reserve ob- 
hgition subsequent to discharge. Men 18 years 
old are permitted to enlist for one year, within a 
161,000 limit set by the Act, They also have Re- 
serve obligations. 

The Act authorizes the President to issue regula- 
tions under which persons whose employment in 
industry, agriculture, or other occupations or em- 
ployment are found necessary to the maintenance 
of the national health, safety, or interest may be 
deferred by their local boards. The President is 
given authority to issue regulations providing for 
deferment by local boards of persons whose con- 
tinued activity in study, research, or medical, sci- 
entific, or other endeavors is found to be necessary 
to national health, safety, or interest. (Pertinent 
regulations were issued August 23. ) 

The iudividual’s status with respect to his ac- 
tivity or employment, as determined by his local 
board, is the governing consideration. Provisions 
authorize the President to issue regulations author- 
izing deferment by local boards of men who are 
married or with other dependents. (Such regula- 
tions were issued August 23.) 

All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United Stales are required to register on dates pro- 
claimed by the President, with very few excep- 
tions. The few exceptions include men on active 
duty in tlie armed forces and foreign diplomats, 
and a few aliens under conditions rigidly specified. 

Exemptions and deferments continue only so 
long as the cause for them continues. Exemptions 
are provided for most veterans under minutely 
specified conditions. Exempt also are ministers, 
ministerial students, and conscientious objectors, 
but the Act is specific in defining those who can 
qualify for exemption under those provisions. The 
Act provides that a sole surviving son of a family 
who lost one or more sons or daughters in the war 
— either in action or of wounds, injury or service- 
connected disease — cannot be inducted. 

Deferments are provided for men who were 
members of organized units of Reserve components 
at the time of the law’s enactment, and also for 
certain ROTC members and otlier ROTC members 
designated by tlie Secretary of Defense. Certain 

E ublic ofBcials are also deferred by the law while 
olding office. 

High school students, under the law, may be 
permitted by their local boards to continue their 
courses, if their scholastic work is satisfactory, un- 
til graduation, or until they reach the age of 20, 
whichever is first. College and university students 
satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course at a col- 
lege, university, or similar institution of learning 
may have their induction postponed by tlieir Loed 
Boards until the end of the academic year. Dura- 
tion of tlie Act is two years. 

No one may be inducted after reaching his 26th 
birtliday anniversary. Reemployment rights are es- 
tablished substantially tfie same as under the old 
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Selective Service Act, with administration under 
the Department of Labor. The Act (as passed 
June 24, 1948) made no provision h^r the exemp- 
tion of former members of the merchant marine. 
Nor does it provide for their deferment by regula- 
tion. 

In July it was announced that men would be in- 
ducted in sequence of birth dates, beginning with 
men in the 25-year-old bracket and working down 
into the lower age brackets. It was pointed out, 
however, that there were relatively few men ages 
25 through 22 who would be inducted because of 
exemption and deferment provisions in the law 
affecting veterans and men with wives or other 
dependents, and because of physical standards. 

Regulations issued under authority of the Act es- 
tablished 5 classes and sub-classes, as follows: 

CLASS 1 

Class I-A: Available for Military Service. 
ClassI-A-0: Coirscientious Objector Available for 
Noncombatant Service Only. 

Class I-C: Member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Coast Guard, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the 
Public Healdi Service. 

Class I-D; Member of Reserve Component or 
Student Taking Military Training. 

CLASS II 

Class II-A: Deferred Because of Civilian Em- 

^ ent (Except Agriculture). 

red Because of Employment in 
Agriculture. 

CLASS m 

Class III-A: Deferred Because of Dependents. 

CLASS IV 

Class IV-A: Registrant Who Has Completed Serv- 
ice Sole Surviving Son. 

Class rV-B: Official Deferred by Law. 

Class IV-D: Minister of Religion or Divinity Stu- 
dent. 

Class IV-E: Conscientious Objector Opposed to 
Both Combatant and Noncombatant 
Military Service. 

Class IV-F: Physically, Mentally, or Morally Un- 


CLASS V 

Class V-A; Registrant Over the Age of Liability 
for Military Service. 

Follows a summary of registration reports, after 
the initial registration, which was from Aug, 30 to 
Sept. 18, 1948: 


Number Registered . . 


United 

Statee 

8.398,713 

Territories 

186,250 

Grand 

Total 

8,584,963 

Single, Non-Veteran, Non- 

Father Born 1922-1929 2.048.626 

99,187 

2,147,813 

Breakdown of Single, Non- 
Veteran, Non-Fathera * 
Born 1922 

30,455 

2,546 

33,001 

1923 


103,727 

8,007 

111,734 

1924 


124.653 

9,522 

134,175 

1925 


147,087 

10,277 

167,364 

1926 


171,346 

13,355 

184,701 

1927 


261,162 

14,811 

275,973 

1928 


553,726 

21,057 

674,783 

1929 


656,470 

19,612 

676,082 


* Non-veterana are those who do not qualify for deferment 
as veterans as defined by the Act. Husbands and fathers are de- 
ferred by regulations authorized by the Act. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the total does not represent the available 
manpower pool, as a very large proportion will be found de- 
femible because of physical condition, occupational status, and 
other reasons. Those born in 1929 caimot be inducted until after 
they reach 19. Approximately 1,200,000 pass from one age 
group to another each y^. 

— Lewis B. Hershey 


SENATE, U.S. See Congress, U.S. 

SEYCHELLES. A British colony in the Indian Ocean, 
600 miles northeast of Madagascar. Iticlucling its 
dependencies, the colony comprises 92 islands. 
Mahe (55 sq. mi.), Praslin (15 sq. mi.), Silliouclte, 
La Digue, Curieuse, and Felicite are the chief is- 
lands of the colony. The dependent islands include 
Amirantes, Alphonse, Bijoutier, St. Francois, St. 
Pierre, the Cosmoledo Group, Astovc I.sland, As- 
sumption, the Aldabra Islands, Providence, Coelivy, 
Flat, and Farquhar Islands. Total area: 156 square 
miles. Total population (Jan. 1, 1944): 33,621. 
Capital: Victoria (pop. 4,947). 

The principal products include coconuts, cinna- 
mon, patchouli oil, maize, sugar cano, mangrove 
bark, phosphate, and vanilla. In 1947 imports were 
worth Rs5,087,106; exports Rs4, 163,626. Govern- 
ment revenue in 1946 totaled Rs3, 376,382; expend- 
iture Rs 1,863, 549. The colony is administered by 
a governor, assisted by an c.xccutivc council and a 
legislative council. Governor: Dr. P. S. Selwyn- 
Clarke. 

SHIPBUILDING, Merchant. Shipbuilding in the United 
States in 1948 saw the last merchant vessel initially 
conceived and contracted for under the wartime 
shipbuilding program completed and delivered in 
April, thus bringing to a close the greatest ship- 
building program in world history. 

The United Slates had produced, insofar as 
number of vessels and total tonnage is conoerned, 
the largest merchant marine ever known. Despite 
this fact, however, it did not have the balanced 
type of merchant marine required cither for foreign 
trade or national security. The present merchant 
marine is neither adeciuatc nor w(dl rounded, 
because of a critical lack of passenger vessels, 
combination passenger-cargo ships and vessels for 
special trades and purposes. 

The loss of such types of vessels was heavy dur- 
ing the war and, whereas at the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, 25 United States lines wore oper- 
ating 133 vessels accommodating over 38,000 pas- 
sengers, in October 1948, 17 American steamship 
companies were operating 52 passenger and com- 
bination passenger-cargo ships with a capacity of 
barely 13,000 persons. The age pattern of tlio 
United States merchant fleet is abnormal, in that 
the majority of those vessels suitable for a perma- 
nent merchant marine arc of substantially the same 
age and will become obsolete or worn out, as a 
group, at the same time. 


Country No. of Veasdt Oritnit Tonnaor 

United States 3.644 

British Empire 3,103 18,373,S(K) 

Norway 766 3,856,500 

Sweden 512 1,719,200 

Netherlands 448 2,513,600 

Panama 436 2,721,700 

France 426 2,356,300 

U.S.S.R 418 1,299,300 

Italy 317 1,995,200 

Greece 218 1,244,000 

Other Countries 2,1^ 7,815,400 

Totals 12,470 70,584,500 


As of June 30, 1948, the world tonnage of mer- 
chant ships, of 1,000 gross tons or over, amounting 
to 70,584,500 gross tons, included 12,470 vessels. 
The United States had approximately 29 percent 
of the vessels and better uian 37 percent of the 
tonnage. The world tonnage of merchant ships of 
1,000 gross tons or over, as of June 30, 1948, was 
distributed among the maritime nations according 
to the accompanying table. 
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The total of 70,584,500 gross tons of vessels in . 
the v^rorld fleet is an increase of only 164,000 gross 
tons since June 30, 1947. 

Postwar Construction. The first step in the U.S. 
Maritime Commis.sion’s contemplated postwar pas- 
senger liner program, wluch had been suspended 
in the summer of 1946 by Administration action, 
was taken in August 1948, when the Commission 
awarded contracts for 2 fast passenger lineis and 
3 combination passenger-cargo vessels. These were 
the first such contracts awtirdcd on behalf of pri- 
vate shipjjing operators since 1940,, exclusive of a 
few vessels comifleted shortly after the war as a 
part of the wartime shii^building program. 

In December, bids were opened by the Maritime 
Commission for a supcrliner which will, if con- 
structed, not only be the largest vessel under the 
United Stat(!s flag but also will be suitable for 
conversion to a fast troop transport in a national 
emergency. Legislation intended to amend the 
Merchant Marino Act of 1936 by making it pos- 
sible for shipping operators to procure new smps 
on more libtjral terms llian heretofore, and thus 
help initiate the long-range ship construction pro- 
gram css(mtial to the continuance of the shipbuild- 
ing industry as a vital factor in the national secu- 
rity, was introduced in both tlic House and Senate 
in the scicond session of the 80th Congress, but 
faihid of enaclment in the closing days of the 
session. 

On Jan. 1, 1948, the private shipyards of the 
United Stat<^s had under construction or on order 
30 seagoing merehant vessels, of 1,000 gross tons 
or more, totaling 185,818 gross tons and two 
dredges aggrtigating 22,672 displacement tons. The 
seagoing vessels included 12 cargo ships, 4 fruit 
shins, 3 ore ships, 3 trawlers, 6 oil tankers, 1 ferry, 
and 1 passenger ship. During 1948, die private 
shipyards of thc^ nation delivered 28 merchant ves- 
sels, each of 1,000 gross tons or over, aggregating 
165,300 gross tons as compared with 50 seagoing 
vessels totaling 286,473 gross tons in 1947. 

On Jan. 1, 1949, the private shipyards had on 
order or nndor conslrnetion 76 vessels amounting 
to 1,190,430 gross tons and 2 dredges totaling 24,- 
672 displaccjment tons. Of the 76 vessels 65 were 
oil tankers aggregating 1,089,000 gross tons. Sched- 
uled for delivery in 1949 are 39 vessels (568,490 
gross tons ) and 2 dredges while 36 ships ( 603,940 
gross tons) are to be delivered in 1950 leaving 1 
oil tanker of 18,000 gross tons for 1951 delivery. 

On Nov. 1, 1948, 1,161 vessels, of 1,000 gross 
tons or over, totaling 8,199,570 gross Ions, were on 
order or under construction tliroughout the world. 
The United Slates shipyards had 14.9 percent of 
this construction and ranked third both in die num- 
ber of vessels and in tonnage. World construction 
wa.s distributed according to the accompanying 
table. 


, Number of Grose 
Country Vessels Tonnage 

Groat Driiahx 532 3,^8,572 

Swodon 198 1,352,555 

United fcitattia 79 1,221,054 

Holland 72 417,817 

Franco 09 378,818 

Norway 59 

Deninark 56 274,918 

Italy 31 168,654 

BoIkiiuxi 18 ^|?’955 

Spain 18 81,669 

Total 1,161 8,199,670 


A majority of die tankers on order in United 
States shipyards are die so-called supertankers ap- 


proximating 26,000 to 32,000 deadweight tons as 
compared with die typical war-built T-2 tankers 
of 16,613 deadweight tons, and will carry 228,000 
to 240,000 barrels of oil as compared with 141,000 
carried by the T-2 type. Supertankers are in excess 
of 590 feet in length, which is about 100 feet 
longer dian the T-2. High-pressure-geared steam 
turbines were designed to give these supertankers 
speeds of 16 knots and upwards as compared with 
the 14^4 knots of the typical T-2. 

The construction of still faster tankers is con- 
templated by at least one oil company which has 
opened bids for 5 high-speed supertankers, incor- 
porating national defense features, having a lengdi 
of 623 feet, beam of 83 feet, and draft of 32 feet. 
Each would be of approximately 24,000 dead- 
weight tons and 20,000 shaft h.p. vdth a speed 
of 20 knots. 

The 2 passenger liners, scheduled for delivery 
in die fall of 1950, are for use in the Mediterranean 
service. Each liner is 20,500 gross tons, 638 feet 
long and 80 foot beam widi a designed speed of 
23 knots and a passenger carrying capacity of 972 
persons in three classes of accommodations. The 
3 pasenger-cargo vessels being built for aroimd- 
the-world service are scheduled for delivery in 
inid-1950. They are of approximately 11,453 gross 
tons each, 536 feet long, 73 foot beam with accom- 
modations for 228 passengers in one class. They 
are designed for a speed of 19 knots. 

The superliner for which bids were opened in 
December, 1948, is of 48,000 gross tons, 980 feet 
in length, with accommodations for approximately 

2,000 passengers and 1,000 crew members. The 
speed was not announced but die ship is expected 
to equal if not exceed the speeds of the Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary. A vessel of this type 
would require approximately 1,200 days to build. 

As of Jan. 1, 1949, the United States Navy had 
on order 20 vessels in 5 private shipyards which in- 
cluded a 65,000-ton superaircraft carrier, 10 de- 
stroyers, 4 cruisers, 4 submarines, and 1 command 
ship. 

Conversion. The ship-repairing branch of die 
industry continued fairly active in 1948. As high 
as 70 percent of die employees in the industry 
had been engaged at times in repair and conver- 
sion work, which is a condition inverse to prewar 
operation. Bepair and conversion of vessels from 
wartime adaptations to types suitable for normal 
peacetime operation continued, but in smaller vol- 
ume. Ship repair activity normally is devoted prin- 
cipally to drydocking, painting, survey require- 
ments, routine voyage repairs, and emergency or 
damage repairs, the volume of which depends 
upon the extent of ship operations. While yards 
were fairly active during the first three quarters of 
die year, repair work materially tapered off in the 
fourth quarter. 

The initiation of the tanker and passenger ship 

E rograms provided a fairly substantial volume of 
usiness for marine specialty companies and other 
allied industries with marine divisions engaged in 
the design and manufacture of marine madbinery 
and equipment. 

Employment. In the 89 private shipyards of the 
shipbuilding and ship repairing industry of the 
United States reporting to the Council, employment 
dropped from 103,445 at the beginning of 1948 to 

82,000 at the end of the third quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30. Of the total employed at that date only 

25,000 were engaged in new ship construction as 
compared with 28,932 at the first of the year. In 
repair work, 57,000 were engaged as compared 
with 74,513 at the beginning of the year. 
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The President’s Advisory Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine in its report of November, 1947, rec- 
ommended as essential for national security, an 
absolute minimum employment in new snip con- 
struction in the shipbuilding industry or oO,UUU 
persons for both private shipbuilding ynrds and 
naval shipyards. Based on tlie average^ distribution 
of emplo 5 nnent between primte shipyards and 
naval shipyards over a period of years, this mim- 
mum would be equivalent to an employment of 
42,000 in the private shipbuilding yards. Hence 
shipyard employment still remains substantially 
less than the minimum recommended as essential 
for national security. — H. Gerrish Smith 

SHIPPING, Merchant. At the close of 1948 world 
shipping began to assume stability after having 
gone through the immediate postwar readiustment 
The majority of foreign nations were well on their 
way towards achieving the goal not only or 
placement of lost tonnage, but also that of consid- 
erable postwar expansion. 

Whereas most American-flag steamship compa- 
nies increased the size of their privately-ovmed 
£eets through the acquisition of the most modern 
types availimle, at the same time these companies 
gradually divested themselves of those ships under 
charter from the U.S. Maritime Commission. The 
result is that the active, privatcly-ownod fleet now 
includes vessels that are greater, both in number 
and in tonnage, tlran the 1939 counterpart. From 
tlie standpoint of speed, age, and efficiency, the 
present vessels arc far superior to the prewar ships 
which were rapidly approaching obsolescence and 
lacked the power and handiness re<iuii'ccl. 

The accompanying table illustrates tlio trend 
wliich became apparent by year's end of the dwin- 
dling fleet of vessels under oareboal ohartcT to the 
Maritime Commission, as trade for bulk and other 
cargoes declined and competition with foreign 
shipping grew keener. 


Trade 

Nvmber of vc^neln 
Sept, in, 1948 SS. 1049 

Bnlk oaTfio (For.) Bst 

344 

2«0 

Berth Service (Frt. For.). . . . 

121 

8U 

Berth Service (Pass. For.) . 

8 

8 

Coastwise & Intcrcoastal 

51 

41 

Alaska 

18 

3 

Phillippine Rehabilitation 

10 

0 

Total 

552 

421 


The greatest shipbuilding program in American 
maritime history was brought to a close early in 
April of 1948 when the final merchant vessel ini- 
tiated under the war-construction program, the 
liner President Wilson, was completed and acliv- 
ered. See Shipbuilding, Merchant. 

Foreign shipyards during the year 1948 reported 
even greater gains in the postwar race for new 
tonnage, with the United Kingdom still the world’s 
greatest postwar builder. As a result of the oil- 
tanker construction program, the United States 
ranked third in the gross tonnage of ships on order 
or under construction in tlic private shipyturds of 
the world, according to returns compiled by the 
Shipbuilders Council of America. Great Britain is 
building 46.8 percent of the tonnage consisting of 
532 vessels aggregating 3,838,572 gross tons. Swe- 
den is second with 16.5 percent or 198 ships lohd- 
ing 1,352,555 gross tons. The United Si. .Us folio;. s 
with 14.9 percent and is building 79 vessels of 
1,221,054 gross tons. 

The returns compiled by Lloyd’s Register of 
shipping, which take into account only vessels of 


100 tons gross and upwards the con.struotion of 
whicli has been comniciicc‘cl, .show that IIuto was 
a total of 1,135 vessels aggregating 4,203,873 gro.ss 
tons under construction in the world in 1948, Of 
this total there were 439 inorehaiiL v(‘SKt4s of 2,- 
208,349 gross tons \iiKler eouslnictiou in Gn^at 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Of tlio remainder of 
now tonnage under eonstrnelitui ihroughoul the 
world’s shipyards, the. Nt'lh<*rlands had 111 largo 
vessels under construction and Franee was build- 
ing 106. The various British dominions W(tc con- 
structing 68 ships. In Spain lluTtt wcrc^ 76 under 
way and 69 wore reported from Italian shipyards. 
Scandinavian yards reported a good shart‘ of luw 
tonnage with 65 ships in Swt^cU^n aiid (>0 in Nor- 
way. In tonnage, Folu)wiiig Gr<‘al Britain with Iut 
substantial lead, comes l'’rane(‘ with 399,612; the 
United States, 289,612; Sw<’den, 2()3,62r); Italy, 
220,352; and the Netherlands with 211,327 tons. 

Oil-tanker con.stnietion throngliotil tlu* world a.s- 
sumed even greater i)roponion.s as the demand for 
larger vossefls heeame evident. (Jiaul“Si/(‘d sni)cr 
tarScers were onhTod to .serv<* the 1 oiu',\t hauls 
from new sources of supply far rtMmncd from re- 
finery and mark(‘t areas. Now nmler eonslnicliou 
or contract in the United SlaU\s an* 58 n<‘sv .sni)er 
tankers, ranging from 26,000 to 32,000 deatlwt'iglil 
tons. Over one-half of all loni»aj>e tnuha* eonslruc- 
tion at the yt'ur’s end was lank«*r lonnagt*. 

Of the 406 lankcTS under eonslrnelion at llu* 
dose of 1948, 192 wtav huilding in Onnil Britain 
and Northern Ireland; 92 in Sweden;; (>8 in the 
United Stales; .18 in Holland; 9 (NU‘h in Belgium, 
Denunark, and Fraiuns* 4 in Norway; 2 <«i<*h in 
Italy and Spain; and .1 in (lanada. 

At the clo.se of 1918 lluTer were 1,584 nuTthanl 
vo.s.siil.s r<pr<i,s(‘nling llu' total ai'live Anun'it'un Mer- 
chant Murine llc(‘t, of whi(‘h tlu‘r<‘ wt*re 1,216 
pii* .ild; o\v .n c! .ships, and .som<‘ 354 Am<‘ri<'mi 
war-bmli ships under charier hy priNUte* <»ptralors 
from the Maritime (knnmission. The-se* shit)s were 
primarily engaged in Ir.mspoiline; Marshall Flan 
relief and bulk eargoe^s. Many alse» .servenl in the* 
military trade supplying onr armies of oe*tMij>ation 
in Gtrmany and Jai)an. 4’he Fure>pe*au UenHwery 
Act, passed in 1948, prewidenl lliat at le;as! 50 per- 
cent of FHP cargo<\s Im Iraiispoeled in American 
bottoms. Average ])articipalion hy U.S. flag sliin- 
ping fell below this mark somevvliat lowarels the* 
clo.se of the y<«ir. 

While the American M<*n'h;uil Marine* may have* 
dropped in active tonnage from 26 million to 18 
million deadweight tons in the*, coeirse* of a yesir, 
considerable progreiss was made* toward achit*ving 
stability. This was c(fi;cle*<l l)y an iiu*rea.se of me)re 
than 2 million deMclw(*ii>hl t<ms in the privately- 
owned fleet, with the total strerigth of the*. p<*rma- 
nont fleet given a.s 1,216 v(‘.ss(4s at llus y<,*ar\s <uul. 
The National Deft*nse Rtsserve^ fle,!<*l, including its 
several temporary anchorages, eonsiste'd of ap- 
proximately 1,866 v(‘.s.s(*ls. On M;ir, 1, 1948, lr;m.s- 
fer of ship.s under lluj sleip sale*.s pnigram was lim- 
ited to U.S. citizens, with thewt^ not se)Ul addend to 
tlie reserve fleet. 

AUeSeatnan Dec.Sl,t 04 H Ahiv Jhr. WAS 


PnitMl $220.01 « (Srom' 7*1.00 

(ji'i . . . 170.00 l><«nmiiric 71,10 

Ki -th." . Od.iiO Italy 05.00 


f Since .Tan. I, 1041, there* haH hce'n uu in<*re*!inei of 17*1 poreieml* 
m an Able Suaniari'a bawc inontiOy wiw^t'ei in tl»o Hoieoel State'.'e. 

During 1948 American labor i)lay(‘d a l)ig role 
in the operation of Amoritsin ships, lying up vc‘S- 
sels for 95 days on the Wt*..st coast and 18 days 
in Atlantic coast ports, while operating costs 
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reached even higher peaks. The real and relative 
increase in seamen’s basic monthly wages is illus- 
trated in the accoiniDauying table. 

Now passenger liners (of 13,000 tons or more) 
launched or cominelcd in the world during 1948 
include the following vessels: Caronia (U.K.), 34,- 
000 gross Lons; President Wilion (U.S.A.), 22,000 
gross tons; Porthia (U.K.), 13,350 gross tons.’ 

Scv()ral new moderate-sized foreign passenger 
vessels W(‘r(! completed over this period, as were 
4 now American passenger liners. The cruise pic- 
ture, TU)W recovering from the difficult postwar ad- 
justment p«*ri()cl, has brightened considerably. 
Many new special cruises were scheduled by both 
American and Foreign lines at die year’s end and 
prospects for 1949 showed even greater cruise of- 
ferings in the making. Famous liners, still under- 
going repairs or reconversion throughout the 
world’s shipyards, include the following: Liheiii 
(formerly the Euro pa, French), 49,746 gross tons; 
lie de France (French), 43,000 gross tons. 

Amtjrica’s inland waterways continued to ex- 
jiand in activity and during 1948 reported a gain 
of approxiinaKily 30 percent in traffic, as more and 
more industries turned to the barge carriers for 
e\‘c*ry possible saving in transport costs. A record- 
brl^aking st‘ason of sliipping was reported for Great 
Lakes inovcnumts in 1918 with heavy shipments 
of iron ore and c‘oal. — Fhank J. Taylor 

SHOOTING. John W. Schenk of Sharpsburg, Pa., 
won th<^ Chanel American Handicap — top prize of 
trapshooting — at the 49th championships at Van- 
dalia, Oliio, in August. Mrs. Johns IVtty of Stutt- 
gart, Ark., took tlu' ocpiivalont award for women. 

Among i1k‘, oUkt major victors were E. W. Cas- 
Umado of Shrevt^porl, Fai., champion of champions; 
Mrs. Moselle (Jamoron of D<*nvcr, Col., women’s 
champion of champions; Silas M. Simmons of 
Natclu'z, Miss., open; MtTCer Tcnnillc of Shreve- 
port, doul)I<‘S; Mrs. Lola Hall Frank of Sierre 
Madre, Calif., wonuai’s clonbh’S; John A. Brough- 
ton of l^Virguson, Mo,, North American clay target; 
Mrs. Frank, wouitai’s North Aimrican clay target; 
Robert li. of Genosoo, 111, junior; Forrest 

MtiNcur of Houston, Tc-vas, veterans; Paul Kohler, 
Tekamah, Nob., national Class A A. 

The big prize in national skeet-shooting com- 
petition at Las Vegas, Nov., in Seplonibcr was an- 
nexed by Sgt. Glen Van Buren of Fort Worth, die 
Texan also winning the national service title. Mrs. 
R. H. Martin of San Antonio, Tex., led the women. 
Pete Read of San Angelo, Tex., was crowned 
champion of champions and George Glass, Jr., of 
Midland, Tex., was tops among the juniors. Alex 
Kerr of Bovc'riy Hills, Calif., was high over-all 
king, with Tom San Filipo of San Francisco, Calif., 
taking the 2()-gagc laurels. 

Harry Rc(*.vcs of Detroit, Mich., won the na- 
tional pistol championship, while the King of the 
national riilcmcm was Arllmr Cook of Washington, 
D.C., who also triumphed in his specialty at the 
Olympic Games. See Olympic Games. 

— ^Thomas V. Haney 

SIAM. A limited monarchy in soutiieastem Asia, 
west and southwest of French Indochina and sep- 
arated therefrom by a border line which in 1948 
was an issue of dispute between the two countries. 
Officially called Thailand from 1939 to 1945, it 
was renamed Siam after liberation from the Jap- 
anese in September, 1945. Ruler: King Phumiphon 
Adundot (born Dec. 5, 1927), proclaimed King on 
Juno 9, 1946, following the deadi of his brother, 
Ananda. 


NArea and Population. Comprising 200,148 square 
miles, die land supported a population of 17,256,- 
325 (by census of May, 1947), of whom 2,500,000 
were Chinese and 650,000 were Malayans. Popu- 
lation of chief cities in 1947 was: Bangkok (capi- 
tal), 884,197; Khonkaen, 590,664; Chiengmai, 
534,628; Chieng Rai, 481,621. 

Education and Religion. Sixty percent of the adult 
population is illiterate. Primary education is free 
and compulsory. According to die 1947 census. 
Buddhism claimed 88.5 percent of the population; 
die Moslem faith, 4.3 percent; Christianity and 
odiers, 7 percent. 

Production. Siam is essentially a producer of raw 
materials. The chief products are: rice, 4,500,000 
metric tons in 1947-48; rubber, 53,430 metric tons 
in 1947 (24,600 in 1946 and 42,480 in 1939); 
teak, 62,000 tons (1947); tin, 1,410 metric tons in 
1947 (24,600 in 1946 and 42,480 in 1939). Other 
leading products are tobacco, cocoanuts, pepper, 
cotton, and cement (59,300 metric tons in 1947 
as against 116,000 in 1939). Tungsten, gold, silver, 
coal, iron, lead, antimony, copper, rubies, and sap- 
phires are indigenous. Manufacturing is largely 
restricted to lumber and rice milling. 

Foreign Trade. For the calendar year 1947, im- 
ports were valued at 1,390,387,840 baht (as 
against 548,400,000 in 1946 and 129,600,000 in 
1939); exports were valued at 946,100,009, ex- 
cluding tin (as against 456,000,000 baht in 1946 
and 204,800,000 in 1939). Imports for 1947 in- 
cluded about $34 million in gold leaf and bullion 
and $15 million in war surplus charged against 
United States and Indian credit accounts. 

Finance. Budget revenue for 1948 was estimated 
at 1,390 million baht; expenditure, 1,280 million 
balit. For 1947, estimated revenue was 685 million 
baht; expenditure, 962 million baht. In 1948 the 
baht was officially tied at 10.05 to the U.S. dollar, 
but fluctuated around 20 baht to the dollar in the 
open market. 

Transportation. Railway trackage in 1948 totaled 
2,040 miles; length of motor highways, 2,675 
miles. With 14 international airlines using its fa- 
cilities, Bangkok (in 1948) was a re^lar stop on 
weekly round-the-world flights touching, among 
other places, San Francisco, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Calcutta, and New York. 

•Communications. Bangkok is the only area served 
by a telephone exchange, which (in 1947) han- 
dled about 5,000 telephones. There were 278 tele- 
graph offices, with 9,622 lines, in 1939. 

Government. The constitution of Dec. 10, 1932, 
transformed Siam from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy. Nominally the King exercises executive 
power through a State Council (Cabinet) and leg- 
islative power through an Assembly of 182 mem- 
bers, to which the State Council is responsible. 
Half the members of the Assembly were elected by 
popular vote and half nominated by the Crown. 
In 1946, a constitutional revision created an Upper 
House, in addition to the Assembly. At the same 
time, the members of the Lower House became 
entirely elective as the system of nominating one- 
half the Assembly was abolished. 

Events, 1948. Undismayed and largely unaffected 
by the reign of revolutionary terror that culminated 
in fbe overthrow of the government late in 1947, 
the people of Siam continued to display unusual 
capacity tliroughout all of 1948 to recover from 
the economic stagnation that settled over the coun- 
try during and after tihe Japanese occupation. Rice 
reduction and exports slcyrocketed to all-time 
ighs; Siamese rubber and tin, formerly siphoned 
through British Malaya for world consumption. 
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were exported in huge proportions direct^ from 
Siamese ports and principally to the United States 
for stockpiling incident to world uneasiness. 
Against this co-prosperity established with the 
western hemisphere, and despite the revolutionary, 
unstable character of the government, the waves 
of communism awash in southeast Asia were inef- 
fective. And against this background, threats and 
acts of military aggression from Indochina were 
equally ineffective. 

Political Upturns. Attempting to legalize the pow- 
ers it gained by revolution in 1947, the rebel gov- 
ernment of Premier Khuang Abhaiwong began the 
year 1948 by ordering general elections within the 
framework of the democratic constitution it had 
flaunted only two months previously (see Year 
Book, Events of 1947). These elections were held 
early in January and presented the rebel (called 
Democratic) party with 54 out of a possible 100 
seats in die new Parliament, thus defeating the 
Tharmatipat party of Field Marshal Luang Pibul 
Songgram, wartime puppet dictator under the Jap- 
anese and co-leader of the coup that placed Abhai- 
wong originally in power. Discontented with tlie 
outcome. Marshal Songgram organized a bloodless 
counter coup d’etat, with military support, that 
forced Abhaiwong to resign (April 7), and installed 
Songffam as leader in his place (April 8). 

Aluiough as Premier before and during the Jap- 
anese occupation. Marshal Songgram had instituted 
a strong-arm dictatorial rule, almost on the Japa- 
nese pattern and designed for Japanese approval, 
his latest accession to power was accompanied by 
loud vociferations of democratic faith and prin- 
ciple. He quickly oriented his government toward 
cordial friendship and cooperation with the United 
States and Great Britain and against the Soviet- 
Communist bloc reaching out over Asia, 

Preoccupied with the benefits of unusual pros- 
perity, the people of Siam paid sparse attention 
to the political upturns and somersaults tliat kept 
the capital, Ban^ok, agog. Among die military 
oflBcers, aristocrats and upper strata of intelligent- 
sia, however, a feeble ferment of dissatisfaction 
was visible throughout the year. On more than one 
occasion tlae government was alerted to forestall 
a revolution. During tlie early evening of Octo- 
ber 1 a group of insurrectionaries stormed and oc- 
cupied the offices of tlie Ministry of Defense and 
established a rival government until ejected and 
captured by Loyalist troops a few hours later on 
October 2. Forty alleged ringleaders of the plot 
arrested by the Songgram government included a 
brother or Nai Pride Phanomyong, erstwhile Pre- 
mier who fled the country in November, 1947, and 
who was being tried in absentia in 1948 for the 
alleged murder of the late King Ananda Mahidol 
on June 9, 1946. 

Economic Gains. Phenomenal gains in agricultural 
and business production were established in Siam 
in 1948. The rice crop, basic staple of the land, 
aggregated an export total of 1,500,000 metric tons, 
exceeding by 800,000 tons an earlier officisd esti- 
mate for the year. The hunger that stalked the 
country during 1947 was virtually eliminated. Ac- 
quiring big dollar balances by virtue of American 
purchases of rice for China, Japan, and Korea and 
of tin and rubber for stockpiling purposes, the 
county became an important center of postwar 
United States economic and political interest. 

.^erican business flourished and expanded 
without parallel in that part of die world. Moving 
^ for 50 years before tlie Japanese 

oonmct was virtually a monopolistic preserve of 
British invests, the dominant American position 


was reflected in the number of American business 
enterprises established in Bangkok, a number that 
increased from one in 1945 to 30 in 1948. A prime 
resource in American accumulation of tin and rub- 
ber, the country became the chief supplier of tin 
ore for the war-built tin smelter works at Texas 
City in 1948. 

The tempo of business activity brought renewed 
pressure on the Siamese government to exjiand 
and modernize the transportation facilities of the 
country, and on October 13 it was announced that 
orders for £5 million of railway stock were bc;ing 
placed widi die British government by emissaries 
of Siam. 

Communist Pressure. Encouraged by the scries of 
revolutionary plots tiiat overthrew elective -govern- 
ment and mocked the democratic jiroccsscs guaran- 
teed by die Constitution, a small bul volalilc group 
of Communists sought tiiroughout 1948 to increase 
die scope of Soviet influence in the land. Bangkok 
and other strategic centers were heavily garrisoned 
to thwart what was officially described on July 25 
as “threatened Communist violence and sabotage.” 
Almost simultaneously the government announced 
the presentation to the Parliiunent of a bill to out- 
law the Communist party, and stated that 61 Chi- 
nese Communists had been arrested for “partici- 
pation in illegal secret societies.” The total number 
of Communists in the country was estimated at 50,- 
000, almost exclusively composed of Chinese na- 
tionals or expatriates. On July 27, the Kuominlang, 
governing party of China, was officially banned by 
j*ra.siL Clnmiphinit, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Ministiy, on the ground that it violated a 
Siamese law prohibiting alien societies from en- 
gaging in political activity. 

Strife with french Indochina. The smoldering bor- 
der dispute widi French Indochina, whicln was 
only partially settled with the cession of the 
Loation territory to Indochina in 1947, continued 
to flare tiiroughout the past year. Armed troops 
faced each odier across the disputed line and mi- 
nor incidents, both real and fanciful, provided 
fuel to keep the tension alive. 

Siamese provincial officials reported on October 
21 that 100 French soldiers had crossed die Sia- 
mese border on October 18 and liad killed a police 
constable and two Siamese civilians. Siamese po- 
lice were dispatched to the scene and after an 
hour-long skirmish the French troops withdrew 
across the Mekong River. The incident occurred 
just south of die Loatian territory. The possibility 
of further bloodshed was reflected in a report from 
Bangkok (October 23) that Great Britain had 
agreed to re-equip eight Siamese divisions, and in 
a fur&er report (December 7) that Siamese au- 
tiiorities had^ called up diousands of reservists for 
tliree mondis’ special training in die use of modern 
weapons and commando tactics. 

Opium Curbs. Plans to outiaw the cultivation of 
opixim poppies and to require the registration of 
all opium addicts were announced by die govern- 
ment on August 29. A bill to this etiect was sub- 
sequendy introduced in the Parliament. It was 
estimated that the country’s opium trade aggre- 
gated $6 million annually and that there were 300 
licensed and twice that many unlicensed opium 
dens throughout the land, with 20,000 addicts in 
Bangkok alone. — Harold J. Cooper 

SIERRA LEONE. A British West African colony ( 271 
square miles) and protectorate (27,669 square 
miles, including those areas of the colony treated 
as protectorate). Total area, 27,925 square miles. 
Population (1940): 2 million (estimated). Cap»- 
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ital; Freetown (86,000), an important naval base. 

Production and Trade. The chief agricultural prod- 
ucts are palm kernels and oil, kela nuts, piassava, 
ginger, rice, millet, cassava, and groundnuts. Min- 
eral products include diamonds, gold, iron ore, 
and chromite. Foreign trade (1946): imports £3,- 
961,384; exports^ £2,139,624. The chief exports 
were diamonds, iron ore, palm kernels, and chro- 
mite. 

Government. In 1946 revenue totaled £2,195, 
474; expenditure £1,833,483. Net public debt 
(Jan. J, 1945): £1,369,684. The colony and pro- 
tectorate are administered by a governor, assisted 
by an executive council (nominated) and a legis- 
lative council of 23 members, 3 of whom are para- 
mount chiefs of the protectorate. In addition, there 
is a i^roteclorate assembly, which was convened for 
the first time on July 23, 1946. This assembly is 
under the chairmansliip of a chief commissioner 
and is the recognized body empowered to advise 
the government on matters pertaining to the social, 
olitical, and economic development of the in- 
abitants of the protectorate. It includes elected 
and nominated menihers. Governor: G. Beresford 
Stooke. 

SILVER. Production of silver in the Western Hem- 
isphere is (‘slimatod at 121 million fine oz. (1947: 
121.8 million oz.). Mo-xico was the principal pro- 
ducer with 46 million oz. (1947: 49.2 million oz.); 
followed hy the United Slates, 37.7 million oz. 
(1947: 36.1 million oz.); Canada, 16 million oz. 
^947: 13,5 million oz.): and Peru, 8.5 million oz. 
(1947; 10,2 million oz.). Industrial demand was 
at a very high level. Consumption by the arts and 
industries in the United States is estimated at 110 
million oz., an inerc^ase of 10 ncrccnt. Two-thirds 
of the t()tal was consumed for flatware and hollow- 
ware. Us(s of sUirling silver for jewelry increased, 
as well as silver used for industrial purposes, prin- 
cipally (4<‘ctrical contacts and brazing alloys. Allo- 
cations for autliorized uses by the United fongdom 
were 14 million oz. Canadian industrial uses re- 
quired 4,5 million oz., while Mexico used only 
800,000 oz. for industrial purposes. Purchases of 
silver in Now York by foreign buyers were severely 
limited by exchange restrictions. Foreign sellers 
willing to accept sterling were attracted to the 
London market by somewhat higher silver prices. 
The Bombay market continued to operate on a 
completely internal basis. Prices on the New York 
market ranged from the high of 77.75 cents per 
troy oz. to the low of 70.00 cents at year-end. Do- 
mestic production was purchased by tlie Treasury 
at 90.50 cents per fim^ oz. under the Act of July 
31, 1946, Treasury holdings of silver at the year- 
end axe estimated at 2,782,700,000 oz., an increase 
of 37,2 million oz. —John Anthony 

SINGAPORE. A British island colony at the southern 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. Area ( including its de- 
pendencies — Cocos, or Keeling, Islands and Christ- 
irnis Island): 220 square miles. Population (1947 
census ) ; 942,756, including 728,523 Chinese, 73,- 
802 Malays, 71,300 East Indians, 8,790 Europeans, 
and 9,012 Eurasians. The capital city, Singapore, 
situated at the southern end of the island, is the 
most important commercial emporium of southeast- 
ern Asia. Principal products of the island are coco- 
nuts, tapioca, cacao, aloes, nutmegs, gambier, and 
a great variety of fruits and vegetables. Phosphate 
of lime is exported from Christmas Island. Singa- 
pore is the center of a tremendous transhipment 
trade — ^its imports and exports include cotton piece 
goods, copra, rice, tin, silks, tobacco, spices, pe- 


troleum, sugar, coffee, pepper, opium, gambier, 
coal, fish, rattans, skins, and rubber. The manufac- 
tures include white pepper, tapioca, sago, gambier, 
vehicles, tools, furniture, ships, canned pineapple, 
and biscuits. Foreign trade (1946, April-Decem- 
ber); imports S$571,847,802; exports S$440,970,- 
592. 

Government. Finance (1946): revenue S$31,524,- 
000; expenditure S $48,5 11,000. Formerly one of 
the Straits Settlements, Singapore was constituted 
a^ separate colony on Apr. 1, 1946. During the pe- 
riod of transition the government is administered 
by a governor, assisted oy an advisory council of 7 
official and 10 nominated unofficial members. A 
legislative council was set up following elections on 
Mar. 20, 1948. The legislature will have 23 mem- 
bers, 10 official and 13 unofficial (9 elected and 4 
nominated). Governor and Commander in Chief: 
Sir F. C. Gimson ( appointed Jan. 29, 1946 ) . 

SKATING, Ice. Barbara Ann Scott of Ottawa dom- 
inated all rivals in figure skating, and then turned 
professional after the campaign. Canada's pretty 
ice ballerina started her string of sparkling con- 
quests in the European championships at Prague, 
men went on to capture the Olympic title, retain 
her world crown at Davos, Switzerland, and wind 
up the season with a victory in the Canadian tests. 
Sec Olympic Games. 

Dick Button of Englewood, N.J., shone in the 
senior men’s competition, sweeping Ev.rcpcan, 
Olympic, world, and national honors. Miiiicl'i-e 
Lannoy and Pierre Baughniet of Belgium won the 
world pairs title at Davos, while Andrea Kekessy 
and Ede Kiraly of Hungary triumphed in the pairs 
event at Prague. 

Women’s honors in our national meet were kept 
by little Gretchen Merrill of Boston, Mass., tlie 
pairs title going to the sister-brother team of Karol 
and Peter Kennedy of Seattle, Wash. The gold 
dance championship was won by Lois Waring and 
Walter Bainbridge of Washington, D.C., while the 
fours crown went to the St. Paul Figure Skating 
Club. 

Speed skating was featured by close competi- 
tion. Champions in the world meet were O. Lund- 
berg, Norway, all-around; Konstantin Kurdjavtset, 
Russia, 500 meters; John Werket, United States, 
1,500; Kees Broeckman, the Netherlands, 5,000 
and 10,000. North American title winners were 
George Fischer, Chicago, outdoors; A1 Broadhurst, 
Roslindale, Mass., indoors; Betty Mitchell, Winni- 
peg, women’s outdoors; Loraine Sabbe, Detroit, 
Mich., women’s indoors. Fischer and Miss Sabbe 
also took top awards in the national champioii- 
ships. Victors in the European title tests were Rei- 
dar Liaklev, Norway, all-around; Bob Fitzgerald 
and Del Lamb, United States, tied at 500 meters; 
Broeckman, 5,000; and Liaklev, 10,000. 

— ^Tho»«as V. Haney 

SKIING. Rugged weather and improvements for 
Winter sports in many mtmicipal and national 
parks throughout the United States added greatiiy 
to the popmarity of skiing for recreation, while 
interest in Olympic competition gave this ever- 
growing sport tremendous impetus. See Olympic 
Games. ^ 

Swedish stars just about dominated the mens 
events in most or the major European meets, as 
well as the Winter Olympic Games, although fol- 
lowers of the sport on this side of the Atlantic 
showed a definite improvement in competition. 

Jack Reddish of the Alta Ski Club of Utah, star 
of the U.S. Olympic squad, made a practical sweep 
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of the major honors in North American events. 
One of the features of a crowded competitive 
schedule was the North American championship 
meet held at Aspen, Colorado, in March. Reddish 
won the downhill, slalom and combined slalom, 
open and amateur honors in that meet, the Class 
A jump being won by Hans Karstein of Oslo, Nor- 
way. Jack Wahlburg of Berlin, N.H., was the cross- 
country victor and Reidar Andersen of Oslo took 
the combined j’ump and cross-country crown. Maud 
Banks of Aspen, Colorado, swept die womens 
North American titles, taking the downhill, slalom 
and combined, open and amateur events. 

Reddish added three titles to his long list of 
acliievements for the campaign in the national 
championships, taking the downhill, slalom and 
combined, open and and amateur laurels. Other 
vnnners were Arne Ulland of Oslo, Class A jump- 
ing; Trygve L. Nielson of Madison, Wis., Class A 
cross-country, and Robert Wright, St. La^vrence 
University, combined jumping and cross-country. 

Feminine winners in die national meet were 
Janette Burr of Seatde, Wash., downhill, open and 
amateur; Ann Winn of the University of Utah, 
slalom, open and amateur, and Suzanne Harris of 
Sun Valley, Idaho, combined slalom, open and 
amateur. 

Following the Olympic Games, stars from eight 
nations took part in the first international meet for 
the Hannes Schneider Trophy at St. Anton Am 
Arlberg in Austria, and Reddish won added glory 
there when he set a new record of 2 minutes, 38 
seconds for the 2,600-foot Oslliang Galzig slope in 
capturing the downhill race. 

Other outstanding events during the busy cam- 

S included major meets at Oslo, where Olle 
an and Ake Nilsson of Sweden were the shin- 
ing stars; the Lauberhorn races at Wengen, Switz- 
erland, and tlie Swiss women’s world meet at 
Grindelwald. — Thomas V. Haney 

SIOAN FOUNDATfON, INC., Alfred P. Incorporated in 
1936, the Foundation aids accredited schools and 
colleges in developing new “patterns” in economic 
education. On Dec. 31, 1947, its capital assets 
were valued at $9,981,846. Up to the same date, 
the Foundation had made grants and donations 
amounting to $8,321,117. At present the Founda- 
tion is enabling colleges and universities to pro- 
mote popular economic education through radio, 
recordings, motion pictures, books and pamphlets, 
fellowships, and class instruction. Among such 
projects aided by the Foundation are: the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table of the Air, a weekly 
radio discussion of economic phases of national and 
international questions; and the New Tools for 
Learning Bureau of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair, New Jersey, which produces 
dramatic radio pro^ams illustrating economic in- 
stitutions and principles for broadcasting by tran- 
scription. 

In addition, the Foundation is presently provid- 
ing support for seminars on current economic prob- 
lems and related subjects at American University 
and at the Universities of Denver, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and California, Members of tliese seminars 
include graduate students and community leaders. 

^ In the field of applied economics, the Founda- 
tion has aided the Universities of Kentucky, Flor- 
ida, and Vermont in cair 3 dng on experiments de- 
signed to help low-income ^oups. The experiments 
aim to discover whether solely through instructing 
school children in simple, in^fmensive ways of im- 
proving diet, housing, and doming, the community 
level of living can be raised. To enable teacher- 


training institutions throughout the country to ap- 
ply the results of this experimentation, special 
grants have been made to the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

In recent years the Foundation has made grants 
totaling $4,562,500 to Memorial Ilospitiil for the 
erection and maintenance of the Sloan-Ketlo'ring 
Institute for Cancer Research. ConslrucLion of this 
Institute has been complc‘ted and it is now in op- 
eration. President: Alfred P, Sloan, Jr. Executive 
Director: Arnold J. Zurcher. Offices: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. The affairs of the In- 
stitution are administered by a Board of Regents 
consisting of the Vice President, the Chi<^f Justice 
of the United States, three members of the. Senate, 
three members of the House of Rt'presc‘nlalives, 
and six citizens other than incinbers of ( Congress. 
The executive officer of the Institution is lijo S<KTe- 
tary, at present Dr. Alo.xander Wetmons The Insti- 
tution now lias 10 branches, as follows: United 
States National Museum, National (hillory of Art, 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Freer CalUjry of 
Art, Bureau of American Elhnology, Tiit(*inali()nal 
Exchange Service, National Zoological Park, Astro- 
physical Observatory, National Air Muscuni, and 
Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The Institution was founded in 1846 throngli the 
bequest of James Smithson, of England, for tlie 
“increase and diffusion of knowhsdge among num.” 
This purpose is carried out c‘hi(4ly by iru‘ans of 
scientific researches, explorations, and publicnilions. 

In 1948 many fundamental investigations were 
in progress in the fields of antliropology, zoology, 
botany, geology, and astrophysics. Scientific field 
work in connection with those rosear<‘h<*s was car- 
ried on in Arnhem Land in Australia, th<^ Antarc- 
tic, Bikini, the Persian Cnlf, Colombia, and Pana- 
ma, besides many localities in the Unilc‘d Stales. 

Among the 500,000 new ,spc(‘iiuons accessioned 
in 1948 by the U.S. National Muscmni, the mo.sl 
outstanding was the original Wright Brothers aero- 
plane of 1903, presented to the Unilcul States of 
America by the heirs of Orville Wright on Dec. 17, 
1948. Visitors to the Smithsonian buildings totaled 
2,293,499 for the fiscjal year 1948. 

The River Basin Surveys, a unit of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, investigat'd 1,576 archeo- 
logical sites that will be inundated through dam 
conslruction in river basins in various jiarls of the 
country. Of these, 250 were r(‘comin(*nd(‘(l for 
prompt excavation in order to save valuable arche- 
ological data from oblivion. 

SOCIALISM. The Socialist movement throughout the 
world divided increasingly in the year 1948 into 
two camps. The Socialist parties in democratic 
countries oecame, for the most part, ever more xini- 
fied in their opposition to totalitarian communism 
and tlieir refusal to join with Communist partitis in 
united-front activities. The Socialists in the Rus- 
sian-satellite countries, who had entered into elec- 
toral pacts with Communists, were, on the otlier 
hand, either merged into a single party dominated 
by Communists or were permitted to retain their 
own organizations only at the price of the loss of 
practicallv all independence of action. 

As in former years, the Socialist movement had 
its most solid base in the countries of Western and 
Northern Europe and in Australasia. The Briti.sh 
Labour Party remained the most important of the 
democratic Socialist parties of the world, and con- 
tinued throughout the year to carry out its five- 
year program of socialization. In Asia several 
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Socialist and semi-Socialist governments were func- 
tioning or fighting for survival in the Indies. 

In Groat Britain, the Labour Government on 
Jan, 1, 19* Id, took charge of the operation of in- 
land transportation following tlio passage of ‘‘the 
largest and most <*xtonsive socialization measure,” 
according to Ministtir Barnes, “ever presented to a 
free, dcinocralic Parliament” On July 5, the Gov- 
ernment put into cffoct its National Insurance Act 
of U)-l6 whit?]i provided an all-embracing system 
of insurance for every person in the country over 
school-heaving agie. ll likewise began the operation 
of the National lh*.altl» Act, whicli made available 
to every man, woman, and child in Great Britain 
free nicdica! allcnlion, hospital and specialist serv- 
ices, surgical appliances, and drugs. 

In Novcinlx'r, the Government introduced a 
measure for the uationalizalion of the iron and 
steel industry. This act brought into public owner- 
ship all linns producing 50,000 or more tons of 
iron oI•t^ a y(‘ar, or 20,000 or more tons of iron and 
ste<jl All llit^ firms taken over retained tlicir names 
and h'gal entity. Labor during the year likewise 
passe<l a statut(*. which, in the future, would pre- 
vent lh(‘ House, of Lords from Idocking legislation 
passed l)y tlu^ llous<i of Gommons for more than 
a i2-jnonlh perioil. In the cloalh of Sidney Webb, 
it lost one of llie most outstanding intellectual 
leaders. 

On tlm I0\irop(‘an conlineut. Socialists continued 
in control of IIk‘ three Scandinavian governments. 
In Swt‘(lcn, an elo(‘tion for members of Parliament 
was lield on Sc'pleinher 19, resulting in the election 
of 112 Social Deinoerals. While its popuUir vote 
was iue.reasod by 205, ()()() over that of 1944, its 
parliamentary rcipnisentalion was reduced bv 3. 
The Lil)<‘rals, (he next largest party, secured 57 
seals, a gain of 30j the Cojnmunisl Party, 9, a loss 
of 0. li’ollowiug llu? eh^eUon, the Social Democratic 
i^irly continued as the Government under tlie lead- 
ership of firemic^r Tage lilrlander, 

'Huj most (extensive! experimentation in new pub- 
lic und(*rlakings in Scandinavia during 1948 was 
in Norway, whertj the (k)vernment since the end 
of the Ch^rman oe(‘upalion has greatly increased 
its control over electrical, aluminum, and chemi- 
cal production; has initiated state monopolies m 
the imporlati{)n <;f grains, solid fuels, and medical 
supplies, and has undertaken the opomtion or a 
nati<m-widc chain of agricultural machinery sta- 
tions. „ . . 

In Finland, despite its proximity to Russia, tne 
Social Democrats in the parliamentary electioiw 
secured 54 out of 200 seats, a gain of 6. Although 
the Agrarians won the largest mimbcr of seats 
(56), the Socialists obtained the largest popular 
vote, and, following the elections, formed a cabi- 
net consisting of 15 Socialists and 1 Independent. 

In Franc<^ during the year, the Socialists con- 
limiod with the third largest representation in the 
House of Depiitios, 103 ont of 61f The party re- 
fused support to the Scluunan Cabinet in July over 
a dispute regarding the wage-price relationship. 
Five Socialists joined the country s cabinet in early 
September headed by Premier llenn Oueuille, 
Radical Socialist, and composed of 3 Radical bo- 
cialists, 5 Socialists, 5 Popiuar Repubucans, 1 Lib- 
eral Republican, and 1 Union of Resistance icem- 
bcr. In the elections for the Cotmcil or the 
Republic in early November, Socialists secured 
62 seats out of 309 (with 11 not reported); the 
DeGaullists taking first place — and the Con^u- 
nists dropping down from a representation or 
to 21, Tfiie Socialist Party tliroughout the ye» 
gave its support to the Marshall Plan, while the 


Communists, through the party and the ■ Commu- 
nist-controlled French Confederation of Labor, vig- 
orously opposed it. 

In Belgium, Paul-Henri Spaak, head of Ae Bel- 
gian Labor Party, headed a coalition cabinet ex- 
cept for a few weeks during the year. On No- 
vember 19 he resigned from the premiership 
during a dispute with Justice Minister Struye over 
the latter's alleged leniency toward convicted Nazi 
collaborators, but on November 26 fonned a new 
cabinet of Socialists and Social Christians. One of 
his first acts was the appointment of a commission 
with a view toward the settlement of the monar- 
chial question. He declared that the question of 
the punishment of traitors would be dealt with in 
agreement with Parliament. 

In Italy, the split between the Socialist Party, 
which had closely cooperated with the Commu- 
nists, and the Socialist Workers Party under the 
leadership of Giuseppe Saragat became permanent. 
The Socialist Party under Pietro Nenni formed a 
Popular Front with tlie Communist Party in tlie 
April elections and together this Popular Front 
won 30 percent of the seats in the Lower Chamber, 
although of 178 seats captured by the two parties, 
the Socialists secured but 36. The Saragat Social- 
ists received 7 percent of the votes cast and won 
33 seats. The Christian Democrats under DeCas- 
peri formed the Cabinet, in which the Saragat So- 
cialists were represented by several members. In 
July, the Socialist party in its convention criticized 
Nenni for following too closely the leadership of 
the Communist Party. It also accepted Marshall 
Plan “as a reality it is useless to fight.” 

In Austria, in Central Europe, Dr. Karl Renner, 
Socialist, remained President of die Republic, and 
Socialists and the People's Parly still divided po- 
litical power almost equally. The Socialists re- 
mained in control of the strong trade union move- 


ment. , i . 

In Germany, Socialists in the Russian sector 
became completely merged with the Communists 
as an organized force in the Socialist Unity Par^. 
In the western sector, the Social Democrats ip the 
late fall won a majority of seats in the municipal 
council of the non-communist portion of Berlm; 
controlled the government in lower Sclueswig- 
Holstein, and, in other parts of the BritishjFrench, 
and American zones, competed with the Christian 
Democrats for political leadership. 

In Switzerland, a Socialist, Emejst Nobs, was 
elected by Parliament, in December, President or 
the Swiss Confederation, the first time a meigier 
of the Social Democratic Party ever held that office. 

Throughout Europe the democratic Socialists 
held several international conferences to consider 
their common problems. In December, the Com- 
mittee on International Socialist Conferences de- 
livered an ultimatum to the Italian Socialist Party 
to terminate its association with the Communist 
Party of Itdy by the middle of March, 1949. The 
Committee maintained that it had failed to under- 
stand the “fundamental incompatibility of demo- 
cratic socialism and totalitarian communism. 
Unless it gave “clear proof” of its willingness to 
reunite witii the Right Wing of the Italian Socml- 
ist movement on the basis of a program acceptable 
to international socialism, the party would be ex- 
pelled from the international organization. 

On the American continent, the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation of Canada, among me 
Socialist parties, made substantial progress. It in- 
creased its parliamentary representation from 28 
to 31 in the year's by-elections. The party, under 
the leadership of Prime Minister T. C. Douglas, 
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was again returned to power in Saskatchewan as a 
result o£ a June election in which die C.C.F. won 
31 out of 50 seats in the provincial legislature 
against the combined opposition in most districts 
of the Liberal and Progressive-Conserv'ative par- 
ties. ]b Ontario the party increased its representa- 
tion in the provincial le^slature from 8 to 22, and 
again became the official opposition. 

In the United States, Norman Thomas ran for 
the sixdi time as the party’s standard bearer for 
President of the United States, with Tucker Smith 
as candidate for Vice President. Thomas and 
Tucker received a vote of 140,260 as compared 
with a vote of 80,426 in 1944. In Milwaukee, Wis., 
a Socialist, Frank P. Zeidler, was elected mayor. 
In BridgQ)ort, Conn., the party, headed by Mayor 
Jasper McLevy, voted to reaffiliate with the So- 
cianst Party U.S.A. The Socialist Party U.S.A. 
tlnoughout the year urged the formation of an in- 
dwendent party of industrial workers, farmers, and 
others along lines similar to diat of the Canadian 
C.C.F. 

In Latin America, Socialist progress was im- 
peded by restrictive legislation in several countries, 
especially in Venezuela and Peru, where military 
coups ousted democratic governments, and in Ar- 
gentina, where the Peron dictatorship strengtliened 
its hold on the country. 

In the East, the Labour Government in Aus- 
tralia continued in office with a representation in 
the lower house of Parliament of 43 out of 75. 
During the year the Government* initiated legisla- 
tion empowering the Government-owned Com- 
monwealth Bank to acquire the assets and liabili- 
ties of all nrivately-owned banks, some of which 
were British-owned. In August, several of tlie pro- 
visions of this act were declared invalid, and an 
appeal was taken to the Privy Council in London. 
In New Zealand, the Labour Government, backed 
by a slim majority of 42 out of 80 parliamentary 
members, continued to carry out its postwar pro- 
gram of social change. During the year, the repre- 
sentatives of both countries played conspicuous 
parts in the councils of the United Nations. 

In Japan, Tetsu Katayama, leader of the Social- 
ist Party, which held the largest representation in 
the Japanese Lower House (140 out of 466), con- 
tinued as Premier until March, 1948, when he re- 
signed during a controversy over iJie raising of 
ostal and railway rates as a means of raising the 
udget. In the coalition government of Premier 
Ashida that succeeded, several Socialists served 
until its dissolution in October. The party refused 
to join the succeeding Yoshida conservative Cabi- 
net and joined the opposition parties. The contro- 
versy within the party as to how actively its 
leadership should work legislatively for a program 
of socialization resulted in the secession of several 
Socialist Diet members. 

In India, despite the Socialist persuasion of 
Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of 
the Congress Party, the Socialist Party of India 
broke more clearly from the Congress Party during 
the year, and, in its April convention, instructed 
all of its members to withdraw from the Congress 
Pa^ and from any government job to which they 
had been elected on the Congress ticket. The party 
congress declared that there were anti-democratic 
forces in the Congress Party, and that tlie Socialist 
Parly was needed as a bulwark of democracy. Dis- 
^guisl^g itself shaiply from the Communist 
Party, it declared that me Communists were “a 
grave source of danger, because they pursue their 
ends with li^e regard to the stability and integrity 
of the state,” During the year Socialists helped in 


the formation of an Indian Labor Congress. 

The Indian Government during the year adopted 
a plan for nationalize tiem, and in April declared 
its intention to run llic railwa>s, geiicralo and dis- 
tribute electricity, manufacture arms and control 
atomic energy, and, except in special cases, be ex- 
clusively responsible for the establishment of new 
undertakings in the fields of coal mining, iron, 
steel, and aircraft manufacture; shipbuilding; and 
the production of telephone, telegraph, and wire- 
less apparatus. Existing undertakings in numerous 
of these fields would be reviewed and a decision 
made as to their future control. 

In Burma, Thakia Nu, Socialist, and loader of 
the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, con- 
tinued as Premier. He helped in the organization 
of a United Left Party, which aimed the crea- 
tion of a Socialist state by democratic means.” The 
Burma Government during the year was called 
upon to suppress a Communist insurrection. 

In Indonesia, the Socialistic Soekarno-Ilalta Re- 
publican Government was confronted with a (k)m- 
munist rebellion in September, which it <iui<;kly 
suppressed. In early October, and in Decc^mbor it 
was overwhelmed by the Dutch troops. 

In the Near East, the Palestine Labor Party and 
die United Labor Party, with socialistic programs, 
became the dominating force in the newly estab- 
hshed Israel Government. 

Within the United Nations Socialist and I^abor 
statesmen of the type of Trygve Lie of Norway, 
Spaak of Belgimn, Evatt of Australia, Nash of New 
Zealand, and the various rcprosentativ(5S of the 
British Labour Government, played a conspicuous 
part in die formation of UN policy. Socialist parties 
in general supported the Marshall Plan an(l }ilans 
for regional federations for the promotion of jicaoc. 
During die year, the British Labour (Jovornment 
acted as host (October 11-22) to the Prinjo Min- 
isters from die British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and tackled problems of mutual interests. Tlie Con- 
ference, consisting of representatives of countries 
embracing one-fourth the area of the world, and 
committed, in major part, to a large degree of pub- 
licly owned industry, maintained, among other 
things, that ‘'freedom must be safeguarded not 
only by military defensive measures but also by 
advancing social and economic welfare.” 

Tliroughout die world, Socialists gave increasing 
attention in 1948 to the problem of how to avoid 
bmreaucracy and regimentation under public own- 
ership and to the working out of techniques for 
democratic control. They insisted that economic 
security should not be bought at the expense of 
freedom. 

— ^Norman Thomas and Harry W. Laidler 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. The Social Se- 
curity Administration, one of die four operating 
units of the Federal Security Agency, has Federal 
responsibility for all programs now operating under 
the Social Security Act. The responsibility is car- 
ried out through four program bureaus. The Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance adminis- 
ters the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
This is the only completely Federal program under 
the act. In the other three programs, the Federal 
Government cooperates with States in financing 
various State and community programs operating 
under State law and State administration. 

Federal responsibilities for these three Federal- 
State programs are carried by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security (for unemployment insurance 
and employment services), the Bureau of Public 
Assistance (for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
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and aid to cl(*pond(‘nt cliildren), and the Children’s 
Bureau (tor matoriuil and child health services, 
sei-vioes for crinplotl ohildren, and chdd welfare 
services). A filth program bureau— the Bureau of 
Federal Oc'dil Unions— was established in the So- 
cial Sccurily Administration on July 29, 1948, 
when administration of the Federal Credit Union 
Act was lransferr(‘cl from the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to llic Federal Security Agen- 
cy. On Jiily 1 th<i United Slates Employment Serv- 
ice was transferrcid to the Agency from the Depart- 
ment of T^ahor ami placed in the Bureau of Em- 
ployintmt Si^curily. 

In addition to th(^ programs under die Social 
Security Act tlu'rti ar(^ various other provisions, op- 
erating nnd(jr h\Kl<!ral or State laws, that ensure 
basic protection against the major risks to economic 
s^^cnrily or llr.it furnish health and welfare services 
to clilFonml groups of the population. Among these 
social insuraneo and rclut(?cT programs are work- 
men’s compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases; \arions provisions for veterans, including 
disability and old-agt! pensions and eompt'nsation, 
coinpr(^h<*nsivt' nu'dieal care, and bcTK-flts for their 
survivors; rclirt'imml, disability, and survivor pro- 
tection for railroad workers and civilian employees 
of th^^ F<Hl<iral CJovcrmnont; and retirement and, 
in certain insUme<\s, disability protection for em- 
ployees ()f Slate and local governments, certain 
noniiroiit organ izul ions, and other occupational 
groups, fn terms of the number of in the 

population innnecliat<^ly or potentially afiected, 
however, tluj largest segment of this broad social 
security program is that under the Federal Social 
Security Act and related State legislation. 

PAY ROM.H IN NMIM^OYMKNTS fovnilPD BY FED- 
ERAL OliP-AOM AND Htlin'IV<H{S I.\<nMX(“IC AND 
BY W'I’ATO tINKMIMOVMENT IVSt IJANC'K PRO- 
(IRAMS. (LMiIONDAR YIOAUS ll«10-P 
[In milUona] 

Proffrmn and Item tHd 104T 

Old-ii^o and MurvivocH in:nirnn<u>: 

3\v rollH (lovcn'd clunnj* year $70,200 $92,600 

C '<mtiribtitl< HIM ro|l<‘c ted durinf); year .... $1,206 $1,557 

Tnwt fund ONsotH at end of year $8,150 $9,300 

Workei'H with waRO or<‘,<litM during year. . 40.1 49.2 

LiviuK workeiH with itwui'od HtatUH at 

Ix'Kiuniii;' of .v«*ar 40.3 41.6 

StAt,<‘. uiieiiiployineni- iiiHuranCc: 

Pay rollH aovorod during year $73,403 $86,434 

OontriluitionH colleotiHl durinR year $912 $1,006 

Tnwt fund aHWitw at end of yoar $0,776 

Workora with wawa croditw aurinR year. . 45.5 45.6 

All these? programs operated during 1948 in a 
sotting of full employment, a record peacetime 
production of goods and ser\dces, and rising prices. 
Fewer workers wore without jobs than in the pre- 
ceding year. Earnings were higher, and the aggre- 
gate volume of savings iuerc'asecl. Prices were also 
at a record high, increasing more rapidly than did 
wages or industrial production. Even in a vijgor- 
ously functioning economy, however, some firms 
will fail and plants will be shut down for reorgani- 
zation or retooling or because of shortages of raw 
materials. As a result, several million wage earn- 
ers are thrown out of jobs during the course of a 
year. In 1948, about 2,100,000 were unemployed 
on the average, or about the same number as in 
^ 947 . , . , 

No comprehensive changes were made in the 
Social Security Act durinc 1948 aldiough numer- 
ous bills were introduced in the second regular 
session of the Eightieth Congress and some amend- 
ments were passed. In one of the amendments, 
Congress recognized die threat of rising pric^ to 
family security by increasing the amount the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute toward public as- 


sistance payments. This increase in Federal partici- 
pation, the second in two years, enabled States and 
local communities to raise die amount of the indi- 
vidual mondily payments (which come from local, 
State, and Federal funds ) and in some instances to 
assist needy persons and families that otherwise 
could not ha\'e been aided because of limited State 
and community funds. The monthly benefit 
amounts payable under Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, on the otlier hand, remained 
geared to the levels fixed in 1939, despite the rise 
of some 70 to 75 percent in living costs since that 
year. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security, cre- 
ated in 1947 by the Senate Committee on Finance 
to assist and advise the Committee in studying the 
present programs under the act, issued four re- 
ports. In the first, the Council recommended ex- 
tension of coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance to all employments and liberalization of 
benefit amounts, as well as other changes to 
strengthen the present program. 

The second report recommended the adoption 
of an insurance program, coordinated with old- 
age and survivors insurance and covering the risks 
of wage loss from permanent and total disability. 
The mird report recommended certain changes 
that should be made in the public assistance pro- 
grams if the preceding recommendations are ac- 
cepted and embodied in legislation. In the fourth 
report, issued at the end of 1948, the Council dealt 
with unemployment insurance, recommending, 
among other changes, extension of coverage to 
small finns and to certain of the occupational 
groups now excluded and changes in memods of 
financing tlie system. 

Old-Age ond Survivors Insurance. Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance provides retirement bene- 
fits at age 65 to workers in industry and commerce 
and supplementary benefits to their aged wives 
and dependent children; it also provides survivor 
benefits to die widows and children, or dependent 
parents, of deceased insured workers. The benefits, 
financed by the contributions of the workers and 
their employers, are based on the insured status of 
the worker, which is detennined by the wages he 
has earned in jobs covered by the pro^am and the 
amount of time he has spent in such jobs. An esti- 
mated 49.2 million persons worked at some time 
during die calendar year 1947 in covered employ- 
ment. They earned wage credits totaling $76,700 
mfiHon or an annual average of $1,559 per worker. 
Both in number and amount these totals were larg- 
er than in any previous year. 

At the beginning of 1948, about 42.5 miUion 
persons had sufficient wage credits to be either 
fully or currently insured, which meant that, if 
they died, their dependent survivors would be pro- 
tected under the program. About 11.6 million of 
the 42.5 million were permanently insured through- 
out their lifetime, without further covered em- 
ployment. Of those permanendy insured wage 
earners, approximately 1,800,000 were aged 65 or 
over and efigible for retirement benefits, and 875,- 
000 of tibem had withdrawn from covered employ- 
ment and were receiving monthly benefits. The 
majority of the persons who had some wage credits 
but were not insured had worked in covered em- 
ployment in too few calendar quarters to gain in- 
surance protection. The cumulative amount of tax- 
able wages these uninsured workers had received 
was comparatively small. 

hi June, 1948, monthly benefits were being paid 
at a monthly rate of $42,400,000 to nearly 2,200,- 
000 persons, representing 1,600,000 different fami- 
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lies. More than half the boTu^rioiarics were retired 
workers (9fi0,0()()) and ihoir aged wives (297,- 
000); about oiu'-fourlh (557,000) were children, 
mainly the children of deceased workers; and the 


MONTIH-Y lU'^NMI-’n'SKOn K^ATm^«TNln^JCE^PTOF 
BBNl'il'TrS UN1)EI{ I KDI’IIM. oi.D-ACIE AND SUR- 
VlVOIia INSnUANCM I'-iMh.UWI, s'AD OF JUNE, 1948 
[III thouHiimlH, (“xcept for avt'riir/* be.msiit; data corroded to 
Sopt. «, HMSl 


Nunihor 


Fannlji chusi fiat (ion of of 

hrnrfinarivft « faviilU'o 

Total 

Krliinl ivii'.Ki': OitiuliOH tMiS.7 

Workor only n.')*!.,') 

Male fillM 

Foiiialo 13r).l 

Worker and wife 119(1.5 

Workor and I oliild . . . . ll.d 

Workor aiul 2 or more <’lul- 

dnni 5.9 

Worker, wife, luui I or more 

oliildreit .2 

,Surviv«>r families 507.5 

Awed \vi«l«»w only . . . 188.0 

Widowe<l inollwT (ndy . *1.4 

Widowed moilKM'and I eltild. 72.0 
Widowetl mo(.lier si.nd 2 eliil- 

dron lO.tl 

Widowe<l iimtlMT and 0 <ir 

more eiiildren 22.5 

1 oliild <nd,v Hl>.4 

2 e.liildreu *10.0 

He.hiklien 10.7 

4 or mon'‘ ehildren 21.2 

1 ai^ed iMinnd 0.2 

2 ai*;<sl parents .0 


N timhor of A ocraae 


ben.e- 

family 

fivinruH 

iM'nvfit 

2.152.7 


1,289.3 


(i54.r) 

lil!2V.46 

519.4 

25.00 

135.1 

20.00 


39.90 

23.2 

38.90 

1 8.0 

47.90 

.0 

54.80 

873.3 


1K8.0 

2O..56 

4.4 

20.30 

144.0 

35.90 

122.(5 

49.20 

95.0 

52.(50 

H{)A 

13.30 

Sl.l 

25.80 

50,0 

30.00 

80.(5 

48.10 

9.3 

13.70 

1.7 

25.70 


« Af» delined by iKMielieiarioii in «• 'nonl ,ieyin«*id sUtUH. 
Uonolit.H of olul<l or ohildren were b(‘.!ir v.nidu^ld. 


rest w<‘r(‘ aj.’it'il widows (189,000), young widows 
wilh cliihlrtMi ( 141,000), and aged tui^oncleut par- 
ents ( 1 1,000) of di'iv'astd woiktTS. June cxpcucli- 
lunts rci)rc.s'<'iilc<l an averagt' inonlldy bon<‘lit of 
$25.00 lor a relired man vvUli no dcpcndcnls re- 
ceiving b<‘nc(ils, and $89.90 for a man and his wife. 
For survivor fannli(‘S, the avcrag<‘ b('n<4il was 
$20.50 for aged widows and $85.90 for a family 
consisting of a widow<‘tl iiioIIkt and one child, 
both roetdving b<,!u<*fils. 

Some $499,800,000 was i)aid out und<Jr the pro- 
gram during the fiscal year 1947-48 for monthly 
benefits and $8I,300,0()() for lump sums, payable 
wlu'u the d<^eoascd insured wage earner lea\’es no 
dcp(‘nd(Mils immedialtily eligible for monlhlv bene- 
Jil.s. i';mi)Io>'cr.s and (nni^loyeos contributed $1,616,- 
000,000 uudor the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act, and at the end of Juno, 1948, llic assets 
of tlic old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
amounted to $10,047, 000, 000. Under legislation 
enacted in 1947 the contribution rales, now 1 per- 
cent oacb for t»mploy(5rs and cmplcu’cc.s, arc sched- 
uled to rise to 1.5 iXToent cac-h in 1950 and to 2 
percent (uich in 1 952 and thereafter. 

Benefits to survivors of veterans of World War 
II who die within 8 y(‘ars of their discharge from 
the armed fore<‘S first Ix^camc payable in Septem- 
ber, 1946. Tlu^sc biMicfits arc payable only to sur- 
vivors not receiving or not eligible for payments 
under other veterans' higislation. For the fiscal year 
1947-48, $2,800,000 was certified for monthly 
benefits to such survivors, and $1,200,000 in lump 
sums. 

Under an amendment to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, survivor benefits based on combined 
earnings from both railroad omploymcmt and em- 
ployment covered under the Social Security Act 
became payable Jan, 1, 1947. During the 1^8 
fiscal year, the survivors of more than 11,500 de- 
c(iase<I workers who had such combined earnings 
were awarded benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance. In addition, survivors of approximately 


1,700 workers had their benefits recomputed to 
include railroad earnings of the deceased wage 
earner. 

Unemployment Insurance. State unemployment in- 
surance laws — in operation in the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii — cover 
workers in industry and commerce. The benefits 
are financed tiirough contributions made to the 
State by employers — and, in two States, by em- 
ployees also. The Federal Government does not 
share the cost of die benefits to unemployed work- 
ers but does bear the entire cost incurred by the 
State in administering tlie program. The benefits 
arc payable to an unemployed worker who quali- 
fies on the basis of his previous employment and 
for whom suitable job openings cannot be found. 
The amount of the weekly payment and the length 
of lime the worker can draw benefits are deter- 
mined by the provisions of the State law. 

Although State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems cover approximately die same types of em- 
liloymcnt as does old-age and survivors insurance, 
not all States cover small firms — ^those with less 
than c'ight employees. For this reason an estimated 
45,6(::),90() workers earned some wage credits un- 
der the unemployment insurance system in the cal- 
endar year 1947 as against the 49,200,000 who 
earned credits under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. About four-fifths of die former group, or 37 
million, earned sufficient wage credits to qualify 
for unemployment benefits. 

In relation to the number of wage earners cov- 
ered by the State systems the number of unem- 
ployed persons who filed claims for unemployment 
Dcncfits was low throughout 1948. Not ail persons 
who filed claims receive benefits. Of the 4,700,000 
work<irs who filed claims and had sufficient wage 
credits to qualify for benefits during the 1948 fiscal 
year, about 3,800,000 or 79 percent drew some 
benefits. Some of the others who did not receive 
beiu4ils were declared unavailable for work or 
w('re disqualified for various reasons, but by far 
the greater proportion of them were reemployed 
during the waiting period before benefit payments 
began. 

The States paid out a total of $752,500,000 in 
benefits during the fiscal year. This figure was 
about 90 percent of the amount disbursed in the 
1947 fiscal year. The average weekly benefit for 
the country as a whole was $18.19, but the State 
averages varied widely, ranging from $11.10 in 
North Carolina to $23.26 in Alaska. 

Five States — Connecticut, the District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada — sup- 
plemented the unemployment benefit by small ad- 
ditional allowances for the dependents of claim- 
ants. Claimants whose unemplmmaent was caused 
by temporary disability received benefits in Rhode 
Islancl and California. In June, 1948, New Jersey 
also enacted a temporary disability insurance law 
for workers covered by its unemployment insur- 
ance law, and payments began Jan. 1, 1949. 

Contributions collected under the State laws to- 
taled $1,007 million in the fised year, and the un- 
employment trust fund earned interest of $147 mil- 
lion, bringing the State balances in the fund to 
$7,400 million at the end of June, 1948. Amounts 
collected and deposited in the unemployment trust 
fund can be used only for benefit payinents, and 
administration of the State programs is financed by 
the Federal Government. During the year the 
States received $67,200,000 in Federal grants for 
administration. 

Protection against wage loss from unemployment 
was also available to railroad employees under the 
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Fiscal 


Fiscal year and State 
[seal year: 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 


Old-age and survivors 
insurance paumenis * 
Monthly Inimp-sum 

benefits payments « 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 


Alabama 5,799 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ^ ] *1 *5 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Mississippi . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hainpahire, 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Dakota, 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 


South Dakota. . 


Texas. 

Utah.. 


Wyoming . 


Unemployment 

insurance 

benefits^ 


Piihlir 

Ofd-auv I I'i *'«' !•' f'd Aid to 

assistance entchiidivn the blind 



$ 60 

$ 964 

$ 243,229 


.5.856 

170,847 

360,626 


14.315 

444,235 

411,490 

... $ 6,421 « 

11,188 

482, .507 

440,009 

. . 57,462 

12,715 

432,416 

.50.5,003 

... 102,248 

14,242 

369,745 

.568,031 

139.139 

16,695 

176,095 

610,.509 

. . 173,281 

19,156 

00,994 

079,329 

. 224,752 

25,887 

71,209 

701,951 

311,017 

26,044 

1,091,062 

701 „5«7 

406,252 

28,501 

833,718 

910,331) 

.. . 499,315 

31,280 

7,52,537/ 

1,037, .554 

. . 5,799 

327 

7,683 

13,474 

187 

20 

1,095 

080 

. . 1,.555 

72 

1,420 

0,114 

. . . 2,684 

147 

3, .5.52 

9,072 

. . 39,.541 

2,230 

128,395 

122,7(55 

3..580 

200 

1,118 

35,140 

. .. 11,115 

657 

11,472 

8,100 

. . 1..380 

71 

872 

377 

1 ,934 

159 

2,980 

1,097 

. . 8.379 

405 

6„3,51 

25,1.53 

5,4.52 

373 

5,075 

10,784 

1,111 

31 

768 

774 

1,201 

75 

1,308 

5,217 

. , 32,698 

2,704 

47,641 

00,932 

1,3,826 

809 

8,830 

19,215 

5,818 

327 

2,415 

24,017 

4,450 

217 

3,020 

10, .500 

6,484 

368 

4,365 

10,478 

. . . 4.607 

323 

5,965 

14.033 

. . 4.346 

220 

4.6.30 

5,507 

7,000 

482 

9.842 

4, .537 

26,472 

1,471 

.50,621 

50,098 

. , 23.219 

1,538 

35,928 

41, .5.39 

. . . . 7,574 

426 

5,180 

27,907 

2,011 

141 

2,1.51 

7,807 

11,684 

709 

14,426 

48,292 

. . .. 1,5,55 

90 

1,275 

5,970 

. . 2.466 

160 

9.59 

11,5)1 

410 

44 

1,133 

1,228 

2,607 

131 

3,035 

3,143 

. . . 23,430 

1,582 

. 52,142 

n,475 

765 

40 

580 

3,012 

. , . 63,300 

4,495 

109,884 

04,763 

. . 6,220 

445 

5,832 

9,082 

564 

32 

,‘M2 

4,145 

34,199 

2,155 

19,7.53 

.59,518 

.. 4,132 

210 

4,600 

48,672 

. . 6.680 

299 

7,618 

11,082 

51,202 

2,871 

49.519 

37,209 

4., 543 

246 

12,348 

4,366 

. . . 3.086 

234 

3,180 

7,008 

777 

52 

259 

4,700 

, , . 5,440 

381 

10,014 

12,027 

. . 12,100 

887 

5,477 

72,089 

. . 1,083 

78 

2,430 

0,110 

. . . 1,405 

70 

1,233 

2,332 

. . . 6,903 

435 

4,2.50 

3,. 533 

. . . 10,707 

609 

18,472 

41,313 

. . , 6,907 

312 

5,302 

5,294 

... 11,291 

751 

4,127 

20,941 

584 

35 

352 

2,2.54 

. . . 1,056 

159 





8 40,774 
rti.ooa 
i():i.i7« 
ii8,«7ri 
14 1 ,020 
154.879 
148,747 
135, 150 
138,084 
173.800 
354,415 
335.091 

3.004 
87 

1,407 
3,454 
17,340 
3,930 
3,035 
383 
1,133 
7,530 
3,083 
1 ,300 
1,718 
31,008 
4,007 
3,.541 
4.330 
4,990 
0,373 
1.933 

4.005 
11.948 

10.438 
5,339 
1 ,700 
0,730 
1 ,503 
3.834 

(M 

1,115 

4,370 

3.571 

53,587 

3,575 

1,545 

7,850 

13,733 

3.755 

35,001 

3.403 

1.034 

005 

7,050 

7.438 
3,118 

431 

3,398 

0,130 

5,137 

7,355 

407 


S 8,981 
11,355 
11,900 
13,830 
13,735 
14,878 
10,300 

18.408 
19,802 

31.409 
35,810 
30, .5.31 

305 

(») 

4.37 

393 

5,797 

331 

08 

44 

113 
1,389 

570 

34 

114 
3,377 

773 

0.50 

403 

405 

513 

378 

194 

773 

738 

000 

008 

CM 

308 

357 

(M 

140 

334 

184 

3,358 

1,007 

59 

1,537 

1.314 

333 

iM 

75 

338 

70 

083 

3.334 

88 

82 

331 

509 

240 

588 

03 


« Fiscal yearn ended -Time ^ Represents payments certified. State distribution estixuatod; data for buiudiciantw n^siditig in 
foreign countries inchidod xn fiscal-year totals, not distributed by State. « Fiscal-year totals reprewnd. pavuii-til.i under ilir 1935 
act and under the 1939 and 1946 amendments. State distribution exclude.s paymenis und.ir 1935 act. ;\dju.‘.ir<l for refunds of 

contributions and for voided benefit checks. ' » . 

eludes $3,276,904 reconversion i 
the Social Security Act. 


r-xv uiou««l^U|UWM OAUtUUU.*1 | >il,V '1 IVOit UtiV. “ .'KlJll.Mrtl 11)1 

►enefit checks. • January- Juno 1940, since nuinililj beiu'fit.s wore not payabh' bcfori' 1940. Mx- 
I unemployment benefits paid to seamen. ^ No plan in operation. * No plan m opfration under 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and to 
unemployed veterans under the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act. 

Public Assistance. The public assistance programs 
under the Social Security Act provide monthly 
payments to three specific groups of needy incR- 
viduals — ^the aged, the blind, and children de- 
prived of necessary support or care because of 
a parent's death or absence from home. These 
programs are financed and administered by States 
or States and localities, and the Federal Govern- 
ment participates in the amount of assistance, with- 
in certain maximums^ and in the administrative 


costs of the programs. During 1948, old-age assi.st- 
ance programs operated witli Federal financial 
participation in all 48 States, the Distvicit of C-o- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii; all Stat(*s but one r<!- 
ceived Federal funds for aid lo depend{tnt chil- 
dren, and all but four States had apprcA'od pro- 
grams for aid to the blind. 

The continued upswing in consumer prices has 
worked hardship for all groups in the population 
but tlie effects have been most acute among p<‘r- 
sons with very small incomes. The increase in the 
Federal share of assistance payments made it p(js- 
sible for a State to raise payments $5 per recipient 
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of old-ace assistance and aid to the blind and $3 
per child receiving aid to dependent children pro- 
vided the Slate continued to spend as much per 
recipient from its own funds as before. 

In June, 1948, nearly 2,400,000 persons aged 
65 or over were receiving old-age assistance, at an 
average payment of $38 during the month. Nearly 
1,150,000 children in 450,000 families were receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children, at an average pay- 


and to insurance beneficiaries than do the indus- 
trial States. 

Other needy persons who cannot qualify under 
one of these special assistance programs are cared 
for by general assistance, financed by States and 
localities without Federal participation. In June, 
1948, about 366,000 cases were receiving general 
assistance, at an average payment of $43 per case. 
Since a case may represent a single individual or 


BENEHCJARIKS, RECIiqENTS AND PAYM UNDER SELECTED SOCIAL SECURITY AND RELATED PRO- 
(JRAMS, FISCAL YEARS 1940, 1943, 194.5. 1947, AND 1948“ 

fin thoiwands: corrected to Dec. 27, 1948] 


Prof/ram 

Retirement, disabilily, and Hurvivor profframH*. * 

01d-UK(J and HUrvivorH insuraneo 

Railroad rotipomont 

Fodorul (»mr>]<>.V«c HyHtemH: 

Civil Horvice 

Other ermtributory 

Noiicoiilriimtorv 

State and loral nystnins*’ 

VoU^rann’ pnriNhnj;, and roriipiMisation 

StuU't nicIcrnwH <'n[iip<>ii:.ation 

Worlcjnon’H coinix'nNatirm 

Un<'mph>ym<int iuMuranon pro|i;ramn: 

State nn«*mt>loyni<nit iiiHuranct* 

Uailroad nnc.mployimmt insurance * 

Vctoraris' titUMiiployiuent allnwn rices » 

Solf-(unployiu(mli allnwanccs to v<'toran« • 


Public aNHi.sttino<* pi^iKramH: f 

Ohl-iiKo iiHsiHl-niico 

Aid to dr^ioiuloni cliildn^n: 

Children 

FaniilioH 

Aid to tho Mind 

C! (moral aHHistanoi') 

SubaisioiKU) iiayzncnlH to larmora. 


IW , , iO/3 ^ J34S 1947 I94S 

Rcncnciaries under social insurance and related programs, June 


95.5 

676.3 

1,106.0 

1,832.3 

2,162.7 

144.3 

160.0 

171.5 

231.2 

320.2 

62.7 

74.8 

88.0 

112.6 

129.1 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

(') 

32,2 

30.6 

37.6 

65.6 

74.7-* 

152.3 

182.6 

208.0 

240.0 

(*) 

928.7 

937.8 

1,681.5 

3,251.1 

3,249.2 

■ 

6.0 

7.1 

25.8 

28.3 

W 


(0 

(») 

1,268.6 

100.3 

129.4 

973.9 

893.1 

31.4 

.7 

.8 

39.5 

30.9 



31.8 

712.9 

371.8 



10.6 

241.7 

104.6 


Recipients of public assistance, June 


1,969.7 

9,170.1 

2,038.4 

2,271.0 

2,367.6 

8.85.0 

746.2 

646.8 

1,009.5 

1,145.8 

347.4 

304.1 

265.7 

396.1 

449.2 

71.6 

77.6 

71.1 

79.0 

83.3 

1,3.54.0 

354.3 

233.7 

335.4 

366.0 

60.0 






I’aynientH under social security and related programs, fiscal year ended June 
Total $2,927,079 *2,481.278 $2,942,713 $7,089,504 


Rotinniuuit, disability, and survivor programs . . 

Old-age and survivors insurunce 

Railroad ndiinunont 

Feodora) (unploytMi HyNlems 

C5ivil service 

Ollier eonlribiiloi V ' 

Noueonlriliutciry 

State and local (•iiiployec; systoius <' 

Votorans’ ponsions and compensation 

State sie.lcno.ss ooxupensation / 

Workmen's oompensation « 

XTnomployniont insurnnet^ [irograins 

fltate nnemployment insuranee 

Itrulriiiid u'eMiiployiiK'Mi insurance^. 

Veterans' uueiniiloyment allowanees ^ 

Solf-ftnir>loyment allowunces to veterans * 

Bnblie asHihijinci' programs ^ 

Old-age nssistaiKte 

Aid to dependent- children 

Aid to the blind 

Cleneral assistance 

Subsistence payments to farmers 


98.5,810 
10,852 
114,025 
119, .551 
65,370 * 
872 
53,309 
141,500 
432,888 « 

246,660 

497,317 

482,507 

14,810 


1,058.886 

449,909 

123,366 

21,206 

444,450 

19,895 


1.275,159 

155,735 

130,864 

127,196 

77,636 

1,176 

48.384 

168,900 

446,628 

836 

344,420 

177,848 

176,095 

1,763 


928,851 

616,569 

149,962 

24,879 

137,441 


1,785,940 

250,638 

142,528 

158,486 

91,563 

1,495 

65,428 

193,000 

744,338 

4.950 

401,320 

92,656 

71,209 

728 

20,719 

8,436 

951,368 

701,951 

138,533 

25,339 

85,545 


835,912 

409,2.51 

173,101 

253,560 

117,129 

1,791 

134,640 

215.000 
1,934:226 

13,611 

433.000 


2,046,885 

833.718 

46,617 

1.166,550 

268,768 

1,342,202 

910,330 

254.547 

33,477 

143,848 


4b7„575 

224,871 

129,698 

(0 


160,600-* 

(0 

2,105,682-* 

23,730 

(0 

1,493,675 

757,728 

59,030 

552,344 

124,473 

1,584.700 

1,037,554 

325.710 

38,540 

182,895 


« Excludes F<»deral work programs. * Beneficiaries represent persons reviving monthly benefits; exclude peraons receiving 
lniUT>'Suzu payments only. Payments include hnup-suin death pa^anents. *Data estimated; for 1^8, not available. Data for 
1948 partly estimaticd. '« Average weekly number. / Compensation for temporary disability payable m Rhode Island beginning 



cniiiloyment and number (luring month for self-employment 
estimated. 


J Data through 1942 for oontinental United States only. 


mont of $26 per child and $66 per family. Nearly 
66,000 blind persons received assistance at an av- 
erage payment of $41. It should be remembered 
that these figures on average payments relate to 
the countiy as a whole. 

Averages by State show wide differences that 
reflect both the ability of States and localities to 
finance assistance and the standards prevailing in 
the State. Another factor in the variations from 
State to Stiito is tlie coverage limitation on old-age 
and survivors insurance. Since coverage under the 
insurance program excludes agricultural labor, me 
predominantly agricultural States have more Msist- 
ance recipients in relation to total State population 


several persons in a family, the total number of 
individuals receiving general assistance was larger 
than tbe number of cases. 

Expenditures during the fiscal year 1948 for all 
four programs, representing both assistance pay- 
ments and costs of administration, amounted to 
$1,700 million. Of this total, $1,500 million repre- 
sented expenditures from all sources — Federal, 
State, ana local — ^for the three programs under 
the Social Security Act, and $200 million repre- 
sented expenditures by States and localities for 
general assistance. 

Materndl and Child Healfh and Child Welfare Serv- 
ices. Federal grants under the Social Security Act 
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are made to States to help them extend and im- 
prove State and community services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas and areas 
suffering from severe economic distress. All 48 
States and the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands received 
Federal grants for these programs during 1948. To 
receive me grants, the Staie ijlan must meet cer- 
tain requirements set forth in the Social Security 
Act and must match certain portions of the Fed- 
eral funds. 

Federal grants of $11 million a year are author- 
ized for maternal and child healrii services. The 
grants are made to State public health agencies 
whose responsibility it is to assist local iiCiiilh cl('- 
partments in developing and providing health 
services to children from birth through school age, 
and to mothers before and after childbirtli. In 
general, the services are primarily preventive, de- 
signed to help well mothers and children keep well 
and to direct the sick ones to tlie care they need. 
Most frequently the services include prenatal clin- 
ics, child healm conferences, home nursing visits, 
medical examinations in schools, and nutritional, 
dental, and mental healtli programs. Both in qual- 
ity and quantity, die services vary considerably 
from State to State and from community to com- 
munity. 

During the calendar year 1947, medical services, 
financed in part with Federal funds, were given to 
about 152,000 women at prenatal clinics. About 

234.000 mothers received nursing service during 
pregnancy, and after the ])al)y\s more than 

40.000 received medical examinations and 215.000 
received nursing service. Some 561,000 iiifaiiis ami 
preschool children attended wcll-cluld clinics in 
1947, and public health nursing services reached 
more than 1,010,000. Physicians* examinations of 
school children totaled 1,862,000 and public health 
imrsing visits, 2,200,000. Reports of immunization 
show an increase of diphtheria and a decrease of 

55,000 preschool children and 

1.600.000 school children received inspections by 
dentists or dental hygienists. 

For services for crippled children, $7,500,000 a 
year is authorized in Federal grants. This money 
pes to help Slates extend and improve their serv- 
ices for locating crippled children and for provid- 
ing medical, surgical, corrective, and other services 


expenditures for PUPTir PAV- 

MBNT\^AND ADMIN! "T!; '.Tl'i'S i’M«| I I if! SOCIAL 
ACU, I'loUAL ^iUAKS ]U 4 r)- 48 ‘* 


Old-afie assistance: 

1945 .. .. 

mC) 

1947 

.1948 

Aid to depei 
dren: 

1945 

1946 

1947 

.1948 

Aid to the blind: 
1945 

1946.. ....... 


administrative expenses. Fiscal 


Amount 

year (In 1,000's) 

Percentage dieirilnition 
Federal State Local 

funds 

funds 

funds 


47.3 

44.9 

7.8 


46.2 

40.3 

7.5 

960,363 

51.6 

41.9 

6.5 

. . .. 1,093,947 
chil- 

51.8 

42.0 

6.2 

. . . . 151,398 

36.4 

46.3 

17.3 

188.707 

33.3 

51.4 

16.3 

275,704 

38.0 

49.1 

12.3 

362,279 

39.4 

48.3 

12.3 

21,729 

47.4 

39.3 

13.3 

23,534 

45.5 

40.8 

13.7 


49.9 

38.6 

11.4 


49.4 

41.2 

9.4 


years 


Md care, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitaliza 
tion. and after care, for children who are ^ppla 
or suffering from conditions that may lead to ^p 

aI States maintained a register of cripple( 
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children in the State. A child is eligible for rcRislni- 
tion if he has a lyp(? of crippling for which, ac- 
cording to the Slate plan, children may be a<’copt- 
ed for care by the official Slaic agency, and has 
had his crippling coiulitiou diagnos<‘d by a li- 
censed physician. The. nunilx'r of ehildreu on tin* 
different State registers vari(‘S widely. Souk* vSlales 
do a much more thorough job of regi.siration than 
otJrers, and some arc more careful in (‘hearing ilmir 
registers of children no longiT (‘ligibh* for ean* 
imder die program. 

At die close of 1947, some d7‘l,(K)() ('hildr<*n or 
an average of 9.6 per l()(),0()() poimlalion undc'r 
age 21 were registered under llu‘ program. Ap- 
proximately 168,000 children rce<*iv<‘d ou<* or more 
types of service during the year from ollieial Sialt* 
agencies. Additional numbers of (Tgipled eliildren 
were, of course, nnchir care of private' pliy.sieians 
and other agencies thougli to what i'xtmif is not 
known. 

Nearly 120,000 eliildren ri*cei\‘ed diagnostic or 
treatment scrvi(‘(‘ at crippled childnars elinl(‘s in 
1947, 29,000 childnai were hospilali/.e<l, 1,800 re- 
ceived convaic.scenl-liome. (‘ar(\ and imoh* than 850 
received foster-homo ear(‘. Mort* than 71,000 ehil- 
dren received public health imrsing .s<t\ iet's, aiiont 

19,000 received physi(‘al llnnapy, and 27, ()()() had 
care from nuidical social workia-s. X arions Stales 
operated special priM^rams for tin* i-are of childri'ii 
with rlicnmatie and rluMimalie heart di.s<‘a.se, 
poliomyelitis, and cerebral pal.sy, and .sonu‘ provi- 
sion was being made for surgical I'orn'eliim of vis- 
ual impairments and for th(‘ (*an‘ of (*liildivii witli 
hearing defects. 

In the child wc^lfan* lU'ogram. l‘\‘<Ieral grants 
totaling $3,500,000 a yt‘ar arc :nilh()]i.'cd for Slate 
public welfare agimeh's 1o helj) in (‘slablishing, t‘x.. 
tending, and sln'ngllicning s<‘r\aV(‘s for tin* prlilee- 
don and euro of lionu'less and n<'gh‘(‘ted eliildren 
^d children in danger of becoming deliiujiiciil. 
TIaese community servict's lnelnd<‘ arrangiiig lor 
foster-home or institutional (‘art* for ehild‘r<‘n who 
necjcl care away from llieir own Jiomes; pn»l<‘eling 
neglected and mislrealt^d eliildren; obtaining the 
necessary attention for ehildrt*!! who lin\'e ]>h.vsieal, 
mental, and emotional handicaps and are not re- 
coiving the care they need; s.afegnarding eliildrt'n 
ot illegitimate birth; eooptTaling with eonris ami 
.schools in handling eliildren \s (‘jises and with State 
institutions that cart* for eliihlren; and working 
with meuhil hygiene elinit's, (Jhiltl \v(*lfar<‘ work- 
ers also tdd in Uiti organization of eomnnmity serv- 
ices tor children, including s(T\it‘<'s to pnwent iii- 
vcnile delinquency. 

At the end of 1947, about 2;l().0()0 eliildren were 
rcooiving child welfare .sorvkv,«i from Slate and 
lopal piAhc welfare usciK-ii,>.s. About 41 inTCoiit 
ot the children .served were liviii« wilh parents or 
other relatives, 40 percent were in fnsler family 
homes, and 19 percent were in ehildren’s iuslilu- 
tions or ekewhere. Federal aid repre.sented a small 
part of State and local re.sou«'<-s ilevoted to tlic 
of uicse chilwun. (See Phison.s I'ahoi.k, and 
Chime Ointbol.) — Aimiun J. Ai.taihyhu 


T V L .. ^"•'.“'‘toANizATioNS. The tollowiiiff is an 
al]mabctical Iwt of some of tlic lendinu national 
and international orftanizalion.s. Certain ’ classifica- 
tions has e been omiticsl beeau,se they are rt^nre- 
sciited ekewhere in tills volume. TIk! reader is. 
therefrire, referred to the following articles: for 
accrediting ^sociations, to the artiele on Univkii- 
^lES AND COLUSGES; for labor organiyations, to 
LABOR COIOTITIONS; for roligious bodies, to the 
mterdenommabonal grouixs below, and to the sepa- 
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rate articles on chnrc^hcs; for sports organizations, 
to articles on various sports. For foundations and 
trusts, govcrnniout agencies, learned academies, 
and inslitutos, see separate articles. For official in- 
ternational organizaUons, sec Pan Ameiucan Ac- 
tivities and United Nations, as well as various 
sei^arato article's. 

Academy of ModicinOr Canadian, founded in 1907 to 
advance iKe ail anti science of medicine; promote and 
maiiitaiu an cliicitMil library and museum; cultivate har- 
mony and K»od It'cliuK anion« ils fellows; promote the cor- 
porate influenee of tlu* proft'ssion in relation to the com- 
munity. Mrmli.TsIiip: 1,570. President, Dr. W. A. Burr; 
Treasur(‘r, Di, I’.. C. Eiehlen; Secretary, Dr. J. W. Ross. 
IleadquarU'rs: 2.S8 Bloor St., W, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Acadomy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, founded in 
1927 to advance the arts and science's of motion pictures 
and lo fosler eoopiMMlion aiuoin' !he creative Icadcisliip of 
the mcdioii picinre indiislry foi cultural, educational, and 
(('('iiiKiloi'ieal pio?Tess. Meinhrrship: 1,911. President, Jean 
lleisholl; S<‘CMC'laiv, itohcrl Monlgomory; Treasurer, N. 
Pcler Katln-on; Kx<'eutive Secretary, Marftarct Hcmefc. 
Ih'adcinarUTs: 9058 Melrose Ave„ Los Angelos 46, Calif. 
Academy awards for the <‘alendar year 1947 presented 
Mar. 20, ,1948. See* Motion Pkjtithhs. 

Acadomy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, The, a re- 
search insliinlioii louiuh'd in 1812 and supported by vol- 
untaiy ‘nils and ii(‘c|U(‘s(s. Ih'suli'S research laboratories, the 
Academy bons<‘s a Iree museum of natural history and a 
library in the natuial sei<‘ne(‘s. 'I’be stmly collections of 
sp('oiin<ms in natural Instory exee<-d 8 millions. President, 
Charles M. H. Cladwaladcr; Manejp'njL'! Direottir, Dr.'ll. Rad- 
elylF<' llolxTls. AiMn-.s: Nincli'ciitli and the Parkway, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. ' 

Academy of Political Science, roimded in 1880 to uphold 
the ideals of schohu’shtp, '.eienlilic pioti'diirc, and impar- 
tial Inveslie.dion in the fiehls of ersmomies. polities, and 
puhlir l.iw. Viciiilx’i .Inn. appi‘oxim.:l>-Iy 10 ‘500. President, 
Lewis W. I Mint'l.i'., !}in><<ior (as of 1/1/40), Grayson L. 
Kirk; Tuvisurer, Sam A. ta'wtsohn. Ileadiinarters; Fayer- 
weatlu'r frail, (loinmhia Hriiversitv, New Yoik 27, N.Y. 
Semi-Annual M<‘elm>'s in 1948 held April 1 and Novem- 
ber 10. 

Actors' Fund of America, The, foiiiided in 1882 to aid 
Ihe af'i'd, .'.n'k, and ch'slilule ol (he (headfeal profession. 
Mi inhership: 5,025, Presidc'iU, WalhT Vineenl; Secrelary, 
Itoheil (J.nnphell; 'rre.isnier, Viiiinn Furdii'y. lleadquar- 
leis: Hill) Uio:uI\v.iv, New York 19, N.Y. Annual meetinf? 
held nl Corotu'l 'l lu'alrr, N«’w YoiU, N.Y., on May 21, 1948. 

Aero Medical Association, louiuh'd in 1929 tis a non- 
profit ()r«>;aiii'/a(‘on ( I ) lo advsmce iho science and art of 
aviation iiiedieiiie by ‘aiiiuilatim' investigation and study; 
hv cIK.si'iiiinalmj' kiunvli-ih'i*; (2) to establish and main- 
lain enopeiatiori Ix'lwec'ii tlie mediiMl and olhor sciences 
eoiieerned with .KTon.mlie.d dcvelopiiieiit and rixof^ross. 
Membership: 1,000. Pu'sideiil, 1918, Marion M. Kale?:, 

M. I)., Pn-sulent. 1919, Wilbur E. Kriluin; Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Business Maiiap.er, Thom.'is A. .Sutherland, M.D. 
ITeadftnarh'rs, Ollii-e uf Hie Seen-Iary: 214 South Slate St., 
Marion, Ohio. '!Ti<- 1919 Animal Meeting will be held in 
New Yoik, Ampisl 25 20. 'riit'odoie (\ Lyslcr Award to 
Professor W. 11. Fr.uiks; ll.iytnond F. Longacre Award to 
Dellev W. Bronk, 

Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., Tlio, headquarters for Alcohol- 
ics An()ii>ini)us, founded in 1054 for the one purpose of 
helping (he .sick alcoholic U'uover if he wksluvs. Membership: 
70,000; no oiliotTS. Ueudtimirlei'.s; P.O. Box 459, Grand 
Central Annex, New York 17, N.Y. 

Altrusa Intornational, Inc., founded in 1917, is the oldest 
national organizalion of executive and profes.sionni women. 
In 1955 it h(‘came inU'riuilional. Membership is' by invi- 
tation and is limited lo one outstanding represonlatiye of 
each particular hn.siije.ss or profession within the territory 
of an Altrusa Club. M<'mh<Tship: Ajipioximately 8,000. 
President, Corinuo V. LoomiK; M-xeeulive Secretary, Hazel 
P. Williams. IleadquaihTs: 552 Souih Michigan Avc., 
Chicago 4, III. Each of ihe 10 dislricis into which Al^sa 
is divided holds an umiuid conrerenee. Next International 
Convention at Banff, AllnTia, June, 1949. 

Amateur Astronomers Association, Inc., founded 1927, 
to promote interest niul foster oducalion in the science of 
astronomy by a i)r()gr(un of l(»clurc:s, classes, outdoor observ- 
ing, honu'-sLiuly ('omsc, ifleseope eon.slruction, inspection 
trips, and pohlicalion (As'lnmomwciL Neios Service), Mom- 
borship: 050. I‘u-sulcnl, Dr. C. S. Brninin; Tieasurer, H. T, 
Kirkebye; Slalf Editor, Jane S. Davis; Seeii'lary, G. V. 
Plachy. lleadc|uait(‘i‘s: Hayden Planetarium, New York 24, 

N. Y. Eight monthly leeluie meetings, Ol)en to the public, 
are held at 'J’he American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N.Y. 

Amateur Athletic Union of U.S., founded in 1888 for the 
improvement and promotion of athletic sports among all 
amateurs. Tlu* Union consists of 77 allied and active asso- 
ciations covering the U.S. and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Membeisln'p: 80,000 individuals; 2,300 clubs, colleges, 
schools, and iiiclustrial ath1<*tie iLSSociaHons. Prewdent, 
James A, Rhodes; .Seerelary-Treasnvcr, Daniel J. Ferns. 


Headquarters: 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. District 
associations hold meetings in September and October. The 
annual convention is held in December. 

American Academy in Rome, founded in 1894, incoxpo- 
by the U.S. Congress 1905, consolidated with the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome 1913. Pur- 
pose: To promote the study and practice of the fine arts 
and the investigation of archaeology through the annual 
granting of Fellowships in architecture, the arts, history of 
and classical studies. President, James Kellum Smith; 
D'Vrctor. T ..urance P, Roberts; Executive Secretary, Mary 
1. VNi.iir. I-.. H{*ndn«ayt'»rs: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., and Via A'-'J'i Mi-'-i-i 5, Rome, Italy. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, founded in 1780 
**to cultivate every art and science which may tend to ad- 
vance the interest, honor, dignity and happiness of a free, 
mdopendent and virtuous people.*' Membership: 968. Presi- 
dent, Howard M. Jones; Secretary, John W. M. Bunker; 
Treasurer, Horace S. Ford; Librarian, Ernest H. Huntress; 
Editor, Taylor Starck. Headquarters: 28 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Eight monthly meetings held at headquarters. 

American Academy of Dental Medicine, Inc., foimded in 
1945 to promote the study and dissemination of knowledge 
of the cause, prevention, and control of diseases of the teeth 
and related subjects; to promote a closer medico-dental re- 
lation to these studies; and to foster better understanding 
between the fields of dentistry and medicine. Membership: 
350. President: J. Lewis Blass; Secretary, William M. 
Greenhut; Treasurer, Louis R. Burman; Editor, Journal of 
Dental Medicine, Allan N. Arvins. Headquarters: Office of 
Secretary, 124 East 84th St., New York 28, N.Y. The 3d 
Annual Meeting will be held in New York, June 4-5, 1949. 

American Academy of Political end Social Science, The, 
founded in 1889 to advance the progress of political and 
social srienee esporinll” through p’^Vicatio^s and the hold- 
ing of nu i-cii'js. .Nil 'r hrr.! in: Appiovs'i/h 'y 13,500. Pres- 
ident, Ernest M. I\ili< '-o'': L Lichtenberger; 

Treasurer, Gharles J. Rhoads. Headquarters: 3817 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. The 52nd Annual Meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 2-3, 1948. 

American Anthropological Association, founded in 1902 
to advance the science of anthropology in all its branches 
and to further the professional interests of American an- 
thropologists. Mpmh‘“r«hfp: 450 Fellows; 1,200 Members. 
President, H. i. . .'^h. nr:,; Sccu'hir*. . D. B. Stout; Tieasuxer, 
E. G. Aginsky. li.*.s'I'i;iaili r^- On vi. of Secrelary, Maxwell 
Hall, Syracus- L :iiv» Sji..ci.4.‘ 10, N.Y. Through a 
special committee the Association selects the annual recip- 
ient of the Viking Fund Medal and Prize in Gultural An- 
thropology. Publications: American Anthropologist (quar- 
terly) and Memoirs. 

American Antiquarian Society, founded in 1812 for fur- 
thering the knowledge of American history by research, 
publication, and the maintenance of a research library. 
Membership: 200. President, Samuel Eliot Morison; Direc- 
tor, Clarence S. Bxigham; Librari.nn, Clifford K. Shipton. 
Headquarters: Worcester 5, Mass. to be held iu 

Boston on Apr. 20, 1949, and in Worcester on Oct. 19, 
1949. , , . 

American Association for Adult Education, founded in 
1926 to further the idea of education as a continuing proc- 
ess throughout life. Membership; 2,600. President, Hans 
Kohn; Secretary, Mildied V. D. Mathew^ Treasurer, James 
Creese; Director, Morse A. Cartwright. Headquarters: 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

American Association for the Advoncement of Science, 
founded in 1848 to further the work of scientists, to fa- 
cilitate cooperation among them, to improve the effective- 
ness of science in the promotion of human welfare, and 
to increase public understanding and appieciation of the 
importance and promise of the methods of science in hu- 
man progress. It is a non-profit scientific and educational 
organization. It ho'ds ard conferences, produces 

and distributes p'ib''iMii(u s. adiii gifts and bequests, 

provides suppor; K" i('.i.r(*li ai ■.■••I'iL- awards for the ac- 
complishment of scientific work, and cooperates with otlier 
organizations in the advancement of science. ’^‘r'=*Tnber«hiT): 
42,000. President, E. C. Stakman; Administulivc Ss-urc- 
tary, Howard A. Meyerhoff. Headquarters; 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW, Washington 5, D.C. The Annual Meet- 
ing will be held Dec. 26-31, 1949, in New York. 

American Association for the United Nations (formerly 
League of Nations Association), founded in 1923 to de- 
velop an informed public opinion in support o^ the United 
Nations. It is the U.S. member of the Woild Federation 
of United Nations Associations; its research '*«■ t'*? 

Commission to Study the Organization of MomVii- 

ship; 25,000. President, William Emerson; i): c<l..i. C iua 
M. Eichelberger; Treasurer, Frederick G. \bKti. Ili.ei- 
quarters: 45 East SSth St., New York 21, N.Y. 

American Association of Economic Entomologists, founded 
in 1889, to promote the study of and to advance the science 
of entomology, and lo publish The Journal of Economic 
Entomology. Membership^: About 2,300. President, S. A, 
Rohwer, United States Department of Agriculture; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ernest N. Cory. Headquarters: College 
Park, Md. Annual meeting to be held Dec. 13-16, New 
York, N.Y. . , . , . 

American Association of Junior Colleges, founded in 
1920 to stimulate the professional development of its mem- 
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bers and to promote the growth of the junior college. Mem- 
bership: 480 institutions, 100 individual and sustaining or- 
ganizations. President, Leland Medsker; Executive Secre- 
tary, Jesse P. Bogue; Director of Re<!paich and Editor of 
Junior College Journal, L. V. Koo**. iTi adciiiartcjs: 1201 
Nineteenth St., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Association of Museums, founded in 1906 to 
help museums solve their problems and increase their use- 
fulness. Membership: 400 museums, 700 individuals. Presi- 
dent, David E. FinJeyj Secretary and Treasurer, Luke Vin- 
cent Lockwood; Director, Laurence Vail Coleman; Asso- 
ciate Director, Lauder Greenway. Headquarters: Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. The 43rd Annual 
Meeting was held at Boston, Mass., May 27-29, 1948. Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to Henry W. Kent. 

American Association of Physical Anthropologists, found- 
ed in 1928 to promote research in physical antliropology 
and cooperation with cognate sciences. Membership: Ap- 
proximately 200. President, W. M. Kroj^an; Editor of the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology'. W. W. How- 
ells; Secretary-Treasurer, G. W. Lasker (Wayne Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Detroit 26, Mich.). Viking Fund 
Medal and Prize in Physical Anthropology to E. A. Hooton. 
Next Annual Meeting will be held at the Wistar Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 11-13, 1949. 

American Association of Social Workers, founded in 1921 
to improve the quality of social services and advance pub- 
lic understanding of the profession of social work. It pro- 
vides a channel through which social service practitioners 
formulate policies. V^mhe'^ihin: 11.500. President, Donald 
S. Howard; Secretary , F'..;-.* Jill; >•■»; Treasurer, Malcolm S. 
Nichols. Headquarters: 130 E. 22nd St., New York 10, 
N.Y. Delegate Conference to be held June 10-12, 1949, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Association of University Professors, founded in 
1915 to maintain and advance the ideals and standards of 
the profession of teaching in colleges and universities. Mem- 
bership: 30,857. President, Ralph H. Lutz; General Secre- 
tary, Ralph E. Himstead. Headquarters, 1101 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington 6, D.C. Annual meeting to be held 
at Washington, D.C.^ Feb. 26-27, 1949. 

American Association of University Women, founded in 
1881 to unite the alumnae of diflerent institutions for prac- 
tical educational work. It comprises 1,065 branches in 48 
state divisions ir 9 regions. It is a member of 

the Intemation: 1 1 t<i vi of University Women. Mem- 
bership: 101,056. President, Althea Kratz Hottel; Treas- 
mer, Mrs. Dorothy B. A. Rood; General Director, Kathryn 
M^ale. Headquarters: 1634 Eye St., NW, Washington 6, 

American Astronomical Society, founded in 1897 for the 
advancement of astronomy and closely related branches of 
science. Membership: 675. President, Otto Struve; Secre- 
te, C. M. HufFer. Headquarters: Dearborn Observatory, 
Evanston, 111. Meeting to be held in Ottawa, Ont., June, 

American Automobile Association, founded in 1902, is a 
nation^ civic body operating without personal profit and 
providing representation for motorists of the U.S. as well 
as automobile club services to members. Membership: Over 

2.500.000. President, R. J. Schmunk; Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, Russell E. Singer; Secretary, Ralph Thomas; Treas- 

Thom. Headquarters: Penna. Ave. at 17th 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

American Bar Association, founded in 1878 “to advance 
me science of jurisprudence, promote the administration of 
jwtice and uniformity of legislation and of judicial decision 
tmoughout the nation, uphold the honor of the profession 

the law, encourage cordial intercourse among members 
of the American bar, and to correlate the activities of the 
bar orgariizations of tihe respective states on a representative 
basis m the interest of the legal profession and of the public 
United States.** Membership: Approximately 

42.000. President, Frank E. Holman; Secretary, Joseph D. 
lecher; Treasurer, Walter M. Bastianj Chairman of the 
House of Delegates, James R. Morford. Headquarters: 1140 

Chicago 10, 111. Annual meeting to be 
held Sept. 5, 1949. Medal to A^ur T. Vanderbilt, New 
Jersey. ^ 

American ^ible Society, founded in 1816 to encourage the 
wider use of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment 
purpose of profit.^ Membership; Approximately 

150.000. ]^esident, Daniel Burke; Recording Secretary, 
Franew C. Stifler; Treasurer, Gilbert Darlington. Headquar- 
tes: 450 Park Ave., Nw Tork 22, N.Y. The 133d Aiaual 
Meeting^ wiU be held May 12, 1949. 

American Booksellers Association, Inc., founded in 1900, 
mote^ tmd promotes the interests of retail booksellers in 
tte United Stat^. Membership: Approximately 1,450. Pres- 
ment, Robert B. Campbell; Secretary, Benedict Freud; 
Treasurer, Frederick Wood: Executive Secretary, Gilbert E. 
Gcmdkind, Heatoarters: 31 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
N.Y. Nation^ Convention of Booksellers and Publishers 
Md a Bimk Tr^e Show to be held at the .<!horeham. Wash- 
ington, D.C., ^y 15-1^ 1949. ABA V.a.h Pool List, 
Sprmg, 1949; ABA Book Buyer^s Handlcul-, l.fl /Id., Fall, 

American Cancer Society, Inc., founded in 1913 to control 
and cure can^r through a program of education, service 
and research. Divisions in 48 states. President, C. C. Nessel- 


National Citniinaiidci Field Armv, Mrs. 11. V, Milligan; 
Comptroller, !■:. '1 'vmiii Mallack. Ih'atlqunvter-;- .17 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N.Y. Membershij) ohl.iiuahli* only in State 
and geographic divisions. , . , 

American Chemical Society, loun<lt‘tl m 1870 to encour- 
age in the broadest and most liberal umniu»r Iho advance- 
ment of chemistry in ai' br.i.n Nf-MUMTsbip: .58,770, 
president, Charles A. T'- i-M.i .. /■>.*. ■ Secirtary, Alden 

H. Emery; Treasurer, W . *h*mlquarter.s: 

1155 16th St., NW, Washington 0, D.C^. I’nblications: In- 
dustrial and rnrinm^nf* Chrniistry, Analutfeal (Unmistry. 
ACS Award n I'me (*!■ to .Saul Winsteiu; Borden 

Award to B. I . ilnri' I 'i T.illy & Co., Award to D, 
W. Woolley; Fisher Award to N. 11. Ktunuui; /Jaivan M(‘d- 
^ to Gcrty T. Cori; Baul-I .fwi.s Lahoratt>rie.s Award to 
A. L. Lchninger; Pneslby Medjil to M. H. Widdleiu, In 
1948 two national meetings w<u-e Indd. 

American College of Physician*, Tho, founded in 1915 

. . to establish an orgnnr/alion eoinpos(‘iI <)l <|uuliil«*d 
physicians of high stand In*' who sludl meet from lim<‘ (o 
time for the purpose oi eiiusulermi: and disctissing medical 
and scientific topics, and who through tlieir orgimi/.ation 
shall attempt to accomplish the furlher purimscs of: (a) 
maintaining and advancing the bijrliest possibb* standards 
in medical education, mcilie.il pr.ictiec' :tii(l eliuu'ul re- 
search; (b' rcry'ict-af'U'’' the liis(or\ .md lie.f (i.uiiliotw of 
medicine .i*::! mu'.'.ii r.lncs.*' M('mliee,liip: U.l'.OO. Pn\si- 
dent. Wall- 1 V. P.ibiKi, M.l).; .Sc«-relmv ( leuei.d, Cb'oii'c 
Morris Picrsol, M.D.; Exirnlivc Sei ieimv. Milw.ud H. Love- 
land. Headquarters: 4200 Pine St., Plu’ladelpliia 4, Pa. 
National, annual session to be held in N«-w YoiK. N.Y., 
Mar. 28-Apr. 1, 1949. Plulbps Memorial MihIuI lo Ernest 
W. Goodpasture, M.D.; Bnice Memorial Nii’dal to Tames 
Stevens Simmons, M.D.; Stongid Memorial Award to Charles 
F. Martin, M.D. 

American College of Surgeons, lounded iti 11)18 to estab- 
lish and maintain an assoeialiou of surgi'ous to tuniefit lm» 
nianity by advancing the seieuee of surgery ami tli(» ('thical 
and comiietent isractiee of its art, MembiM'.liip: I ({,()()(). 
President, Dr. Dallas B. Plimuister. Ile.uhiu.utei-.' '10 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, III. The 1040 Aimual CImieal Con- 
gress will be held in Chicago, III,, Oetobei 17 21. 

American Council of Learned Sociotio*, founded in 1019 
for the advancement of the hum.mi.'.tie •.Indies, ami the 
maintenance and strengthening ol lelatious among the 
national societies devoted lo sneh slmbe.s. Mnnlieiship: 23 
societies and associations. Ex<'cntiv<» Dircitor, Chaile.s 1<:, 
Odegaar^ Chairman, Will l.iii) ('. DeVane; Sc*eM*iaiv. Lewis 
Hanke; Treasurer, S. Wlntleniine Bogota. Ih'aihinnrters, 
1219 Sixteenth St., NfW, Washington 6, D.C. Ne\t .iiniu.il 
meeting, Jan. 27-28, 1949, Clandge Ilotid, Allnnlu* City, 
N.J. 

American Council on Education, founded 1018, to .idvanee 
American education in any or all of its pIi.im**: linour.h vol- 
untary cooperative action by <*du(*ati()nal ,l•i•.ot'l.llion^, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. MembiTship: 123 fdue.dional 
organ iVaLiims, 890 institutional m<*mb<‘i^ (i-ollee.e.s .md imi- 
versiluM!, city school systems, private •.ehool •jv.ti-ni!:, slate 
departmmts of education, etc.). President ami Executive 
Officer, George F. Zook; Chairman, IIc*ioId C. limit, fhuid- 
quarters: 744 Tackson Pl.ice, NW, Washington 0, D.C. An- 
nual Meeting May 6-7, 1049, at IIot(4 Mayllower, Wash- 
mgton, p.C. 

American Dental Association, founded in 1850, is a na- 
tional non-profit association to I'lK'ouragi* tlu' iuipioveinenl 
of the health of the puhlie and to prunidte the :irl anti 
science of dentistiy. Memhershii): 7L82(i. Prc-..id,.iil, Dr. 
Clyde E. Mingc-s; Secretary, Dr. Ihmihl riillenliraml; Treas- 
uxer. Dr. H. B. Washburn, ne.idtinaiters' 222 East Supe- 
rior St., Chicago 11, III. National and regional meeting to 
be held Oct. 17—21, 1949, in San I'Vain'i.set), (I:ilif. 

American Dietetic Association, Tho, founded m 1917 to 
improve me nutritional status of mankind, Ining about 
closp cooperation among dietitians and nntiitionists and 
workers in allied fields, and raise llie st:ui<l:ir(l <>/ dietary 
Membership: Approximately, 8,000. Presidmi, Uelen 
E, Walsh; Secretary, Margaret A. Ohlson; Tretwnr<‘r. Fern 
Headquarters; 620 North Michigan Ave., GUieago 
in Denver. Colo., Oct. 10-14, 
1949. Gopher Memorial Award to (Iraee Buhnan. 

American Documentation Institute, innmhd in 1037, is a 
non-profit orgamzation for the piom(»ti<>n ami development 

sci<‘uiillc fields. Metn- 
t’ by scholarly and sewuitifir- ag<‘n- 

cics. The Institute is tlw U.S. organization in the IntiT- 
national Federation of Documentation. President, Vernon 
St WasMngSi’e DC°^ ^‘^^***‘ Hmlquarlers; 1719 N 

American Economic Association, founded in 1885 for the 
encouragement of economic reseaieh, the issue of publi- 
economic subjects, and the «'ne<)uragfnwnl of 
Sle ft of economic discussion. M«‘ml)f‘i\ship: 5,- 

subscribers (university libiarie.s, ete.), J>re.si- 
Harvard University; Seeretary- 
Treasurer, James Washington Bell, Northwest(*rn Univer- 

atw^dro"’D™’. 27^0! 1“’' 
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Amoricon Ethnological Socioty, Inc., The, fcnindod in 1842 
lo slinnilatf .in iutcrost in mid knc)wl<*d«o of anthropology 
thiongh ils pul ions uml opon mootings, Momborsliip: 
240. Prosulonl, Kstlu'r S. Coltllranlc; Seorotury-Troasurcr, 
Dorothy L. Kc*nr. floathiiiurtors: Hiintor Collogo, New York 

Amoricon Eugonics Society, in<*orporalo<l in 1926 as an 
educational ,sooi<*ly In promote a wich ! ami hotter under- 
standing of ougt'uies hasod on human heredity and correla- 
tive enviromnoiit and aiming at human h‘t;':.n;— *. 
vidual, family, and racial. Momh<*rship; Uh'i P 
Evticnics Nnos. President, Krod(*riok Osh.s-i. \ ! i- Pu-ss- 
dent, Jtisoph K. Folsom; Soeridary-'rreasurer, Cihauncey 
Belknap. Headquarlor.s; 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

American Farm Bureau Fodoration, founded 1919 to pro- 
mote, prot(‘ot, and ri‘presi*nl the husiness, (‘oonomic, social, 
and ednealiopal inleiesis of farnu^rs. Memlx^rship: Approxi- 
mately 1,.‘1()(),()0() l.nm hnnilies. President, Allan B. Klinej 
Oireelor ol Infonn.iliim. J, J. laieey. Ilead(iiiarlers: 109 N. 
Wabash Avis, Olueago 2, III. 

American Federation of Art*, The, founded in 1909 *Ho 
unite in closer fellow :.hip .ill who are striving for the de- 
velopment of arl in .■\m»'iu*.i.** Memheiship: 416 institu- 
tional and eb.-ipter nu'inhers. Pr<*sulent. 1.. M. C. Smith; 
Treasurer, Uoy U. NeuhiTgtrr; Secretary and Director, 
Thomas (I. Parker. TIr.iiI{|ii.n(e],s: 1262 New Hampshire 
Ave., NW, Washington 6, 

American Federation of Musicians, foniuled in 1896 to 
protect and ailvanei* the int<*resls of musicians and enforce 
the eonsisli'uey of union principle*! through unincation of 
local nuioii'i, .iml lo pioiiiuir the ;ut of mush'. Mi'iiihership: 
820,000. PicMilenl, James (1. Petrillo; Seerelarv, Ia'O Clues- 
mann; 'Preasuier, Thomas F, (unnhle. lle.uhiuaileis: Sec- 
retary^s olUee, 89 i')ivision .St., Newaik 2, N.J, A eoiiveiiUon 
will he hehl at San Franeiseo, Calif., lime 6, 1949. 

American Folklore Society, Imimled in 1888 lo collect, 
study and pnhiish tlw lolKlim* ol ihe peoples of the world. 
Meuihership: 1,015. PieMih-nl, F.rmniie W. Volgelin; Sec- 
relary-'rreasur<*r, Mai'I'hlw'artl Liunih; F.ditor, Wayland D. 
Hand. Ileadipiarieis; Heimelt Hall, University of Pi'unsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia *1, Pa. 

American Forestry Associotion, The, fotuided in 1875, is a 
clli/,ens' organi/alion for the advaneeinent of intelligc^nt 
managenuMd and use of the I'ouniiy’s lou-sls and related 
resourci'S of soil, wali*r, wiUlIile, ,in<l outdooi reeri'iitiou. 
Membership; 21,000, Pvesiilenl, A. <3. Spurr; Fxi'cutivc* Di- 
rector, .S', fj. Frost; Se<M'<*lurv, Fr<‘(l F. nornuday. Ihuidiiuar- 
ter.sj 919 17lh .8t„ NW, Washington 6, 1).(3. 

Amoricon Foundation for the Blind, Inc., fouiuh'd in 1928 
to promoK* th<^ interests of tlu* blind in ('oopi'raiion with 
all local organiy.ations. Pr<*sident, William Ziegler, )r.; S<‘<'- 
retary, C!al>ri<*l Furridlj Fximtive Diri'ittor, liohert B. Ir- 
win. Ili'adftuai'tc'rs: 15 Wt'sl 16th St,, New York 1 1, N.Y* 

American Friunds Service Committee, founded in 1917 to 
give ('xpression to the (,)uaUer faith Ihrongli social actum, 
especially (hrougli phvsu':i1 leliel lo w;ir Mifferers and r<*eon- 
eilxat ion" sei vices to persons :iiid g.ioups grown aulugonistic 
toward eaeli olhc-v along mitional, uiei.il, reUgioas, or iw- 
Utieal lme.s, ( lluiirni.in, Henry J. <3udhiiry; Executive Sec- 
retary, CUirenee K. I'lekell; Tri'iisurer, William A. Long- 
shore. II(uvd(puii'ler.s: 20 .Soutli I2lh St., Philndelphm 7, Pa. 

American Genetic Associotion, foundeil iu 1908 to pro- 
mote a knowledge of llu* laws of herethty :ind tlu-ir appli- 
cadon to the impiovi'ment of plants, animals, and human 
racial .slocks. Meinhei.sliii>: 8,00(). Piesiilent, Davul Fair- 
child; Seeiel.uy, <1. Is. (.eighty; Tr<,'a.surer, Samui'l L. Ems- 
weller; Managing Editor, Hohert C. (Jook. Head<imirleis: 
1,507 M St„ NW, Wii.shingloii .5, D.C, , 

American Geographical Society, fouiuled in 1852, i.s de- 
voted to the advaneenieiil of geogr.iphy in it.N seientific, mu- 
cational, and ('ultur.il aspi-el.s, its jiraelieal apiilicutions, and 
its bearing <in iund.imenlal piohlems of IiuiiKU) exi-Stenco 
and human rehilion.ships in the dideienl legions of the 
earth. Mcnnhers'lilp; ■1.0-I8. Piesident, Iliehard U, Light; 
Treasure!, IL McAllister l.loyil; Diieelor, John K. Wright. 
Headipiarters: Broadway at l5(Hh St., New York *22, NjY, 
Eight monthly b'cliire meeimgs will be held in 1949 for 
Fellows of lh(* Society. , , . 

American Historical Associotion, founded in 1884 a.s a 
body corporate and politic for Ihi* promotion of historical 
studies, tlu‘ collection and pie‘.cM valioii of liislorie.il manu- 
scrix>ls, and for kiiulnrd juirposcs in the interests of Auien- 
can history and of history in Anu*rica. Menilien,hip: 5,000. 
President, Kmmeth S* liUtourette; Treasurer, Solon J. Buck; 
Executive St'erctary, Guy Slaulou l-'ord. Ileadxpiartm; 
Room 274, Library of Congr<*.s.s Annex, Wuslungion 25, 
D.C. 

American Homo Economics Association, founded in 1909 
for the develoimieiil aiul promotion of slaiidaids of homo 
and fumilv lile (hat will best lurthcr individual and social 
welfare. The AllEA works through six division!., 10 
partmoiils, and mnm-rous I'ommitU'CS. Mf'mhership; 18,000 
annual meniher.s, 20,000 .students, 886 alliliated college 
clubs, and 9-(7 homeinaKers in 36 groups. President Dr. 
Marie Dye; Uecording Seeu-larv, Helen P. Hosteller; frejus- 
uror, Dorothy E. Shank, lle.iilfnuirlers; 700 Victor Budd- 
ing, Washington 1, D.C. .'V meeting will he held at San 
Francisco, Calif.. June 2«-July 1, 1949. , 

American Horticylturol Society, Inc., The, founded in 1922 
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™ branches. Membership: 

^458. Pres^ent, H. E. Allanson; Secretary, Conrad Lii^; 
Treasurer, C. O. Erlanson; Editor, B. Y. Morrison, Head- 
quarters: 821 Washington Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. The annual business meeting, for members 
only, held in Washington, D.C,, in April of each year. 

. ^'**®i!*con Hospital Association, founded in 1898 to pro- 
vide ‘Better Hoso’t.a!_ Care for All People** through stand- 
ardizatioii o* service; education; and representa- 
tion of to government, groups, and the public. 

M^*mb(*'s!i*p. .i^()0*> 'nstitutional; 8,30o individual. Presi- 
(■i G. Norby; 1st Vice President, Edwin L. Gros- 
l*'. - 11.1 \ II President, Mary C. Schabinger. Pleadquarters: 
18 East Division St., Chicago 10, HI. The 51st Annual 
Gonveulion will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 26-29, 
1949. 

American Institute of Architects, The, founded in 1857, to 
organize and unite in fellowsliip the architects of the United 
States; lo advance the standard of their profession; to co- 
ordinate the building industry and the profession of archi- 
tecture; and to increase the service of the profession. Mem- 
bership: 7,750. President, Douglas William Orr; Secretary, 
Clair W. Ditchy; Treasurer, Charles F. Cellarius. Head- 
quarters: The Octagon, 1741 New York Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. A convention and annual Board of Di- 
rectors meeting will be held in Houston, Tex., in March, 
1949. 

American Institute of Banking, Section of the American 
Bankers Association, founded in 1900. Devoted to the edu- 
cation of bank personnel in the theory and practice of 
banking and in those principles of law, economics, and ac- 
ernm+in** th.at po»-tain to the banking business; and to the 
•■si.. !»!■•, •n-i-i I :.*\! mainteniuico o® r. Tef'07»’i7ed standard 
o: h. •i!;!!'*' ri'; (iition. Members i p: u9.0''0. President, 
l'i:ri \. H.m<.ei; Vice President, "li.wi'll !•'. ’eylor; Edu- 
f:';i*;*.il !)."«• i.)i, Leroy Lewis: Secretary, Floyd W. Lar- 
s.-;*. li.'iuKi i.iiii'is: 12 East 36th St.. New York 16, N.Y. 
The annual convention will be held in Portland, Oreg., 
May 30-June 3, 1949. 

American Institute of Chemists, Inc., The, founded in 1923 
to advance the prole.ssional and economic status of chem- 
ists. Mi'inbership: 2,500. President, La'wrence H. Flett; 
Secretary, Dr. Lloyd Van Doren; Treasurer, Frederick 
A. Hc'ssel. neadquiirlcr.s: 60 East 42Dd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Gold Medal to Warren K. Lewis. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, founded in 
1884 for the advancement of the theory and practice of 
electrical neirr'er'i'" .'I'lcl of the allied arts and sciences. 
Memhersli'i): >0 l'■^■*lhllt. r.'.i'rcit S. Lee; Secretaiy, 
ir. 11. Heiil ■I.'. III'. nlu>. ') V.-, .! 39lh St., New York 
18, N.Y. r.n 19 :T l.ili.i.'i M* d.i' lo Dr. Joseph Slefian; 
Lamine ic* \ \!. \'..i.'( itdnsi. A Winter Meeting 

will be held in New York, jnn, 31-Fcb. 4, 1949; a Sum- 
mer Meeting at Swiimp.sci)tt, Mass., June 20-24, 1949. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical l^ngineers, 
Inc., founded in 1871 to promote the arte and sciences 
connected with the economic and scientific search for. 


and the production and use of, minerals, including met- 
als, coal, petroleum, and other nonmctallic minerals. 
Membership: 19,000. President and Director, Williain E. 
Wrnther; S(*crolnry, A. B. Parsons. Headquarters: 29 West 
89th Si., Niw York 18, N.Y. The annual meeting will be 
held Feb. M-17, 1949, at the Hotel Fairmont, San Fran- 
cist-o, Calif. Rand Medal to Harry C. Wiess (posthumous- 
ly); Douglas Medal lo William Wraith; Saunders Medal 
to Stanly A. Easton. , . . 

American Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., founded in 
1925, combines research, discussion, and publication in a 
program designed to provide people with the facts about 
economic, social, ana political developments in the Far 
East. It publishes book.*, .ind the fortnightly journal, Far 
Eastern Si/rorv. .\IemlKr^lm); 2,000. Chairman, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur; Treasurer, Donald B. Straus; Executive Secretary, 
Clavton Lane. Headquarters: 1 East 54th St., New York 22, 
N.Y. Xalioiial Conference, preceded by regional conferences 
pl.inned (or winter and spring of 1949. ^ 

American Institute of Physics, founded m 1931 for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge of the science 
of- physics and its applications to human welfare; the 
publication of scientific journals devoted whoUy or maiidy 
to physics; and the fostering of relations between the 
science of physics, other sciences and the arts and mdus- 
tries. Membership: approximately 10,000. Chairman, 
George R. Harrison; Secretary, Wallace Waterfall; Treas- 
urer. George B. Pegram; Director, Henry A. Barton. Head- 
quarters; 57 East 5Sth St., New York 22, N.Y. 

American Jewish Congress, founded in 1918 to safe- 
guard the civil, political, economic and religious rights of 
Jews everywhere; to stimulate a positive appreciation of 
Jewish culture and the promotion of a creative Jewish com- 
munal life witliin the framework of American democracy; 
to support Israel. Publications: Cennress Weekly; JevHsh 
Affairs pamphlet series. Presidcnl, Dr. Stcplieii S. Wise; Ex- 
coulivc DiiecLor, Dr. David F’clogoisky. Headquarters: 
I83-( Bioculway, New York 23, N.Y. _ ■ i- j 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., lound- 
nd in 1914, is major American agency for the relief and 
rehabilitation of Jews overseas. Membewhip; Approx- 
imately 9,000 members of the National Council. Chair- 
man, Edward M. M. Warburg; Executive Vicc-CJia.rman 
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and Secretary, Moses A. Leavitt; Treasurers, I. Edwin 
Goldwasser and Ben Abrams. Headquarters: 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Annual Meeting Oct. 30-31, 
1949. 

American Law Institute, The, founded in 1923 to clarify 
and simplify the law and better adapt it to social needs, to 
improve the administration of justice, and to n^d 

carry on scholarly and scientific legal work, 

I, 033 elected members and 249 ex-officio members. Presi- 
dent. Harrison Tweed: Treasurer, William Dean Embree; 
Director, Herbert F. Goodrich. Headquarters: C/o Director, 
133 South 36th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. A national meeting 
will be held at the Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
May 18-21, 1949. 

American Library Association, founded in 1876 to develop 
a complete and adequate library service for the United 
States and Canada, to increase the economic security and 
aid the professional advancement of librarians, and to plan 
the future of library service. Membership: 17,800. Presi- 
dent, E. W. McDiarmid; Treasurer, Harold F, Brigham; 
Executive Secretary, John Mackenzie Cory. Headquarters: 
50 East Huron, Chicago 11, lU. Awards: citations to 
Emma V. Baldwin and Thomas J. Porro; Newbery Medal 
to William Pene du Bois; Caldecott Medal to Roger Du- 
voisin; Letter Award to Mrs. Allison P. Allesios; Lippincott 
Award to Carl H. Milam. 

American Management Association, founded in 1923, is 
an organization of more than 12,200 companies and in- 
dividual executives in all industries interested in the prac- 
tical solution of current management problems and the de- 
velopment of the science of management in personnel and 
industrial relations, marketing, insurance, finance, office 
administration, packaging, and production by a broad ex- 
c‘h.'’''gr of ’'"formation and experience throusn conference*!, 
and research. Membership: 12.200. Pics!d('‘til, 
j-.nsrc'u* Appley; Treasurer, James L. M.iddon; Secre- 
tary, James O. Rice. Headquarters: 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. Eleven conferences, renresontira th?* 
different interests of the association, have Wvu 
for 1949. 

American Mathematical Society, founded in 1888, to en- 
courage and maintain an active interest in »^.''.tbc’r.''.t!r'».l 
science. Membership: 3,800. President, Einar II-'m- Picm'- 
dent in 1949: J. L. Wmsh); Secretary, J. R. Ih.ul- 

quarlers; 531 West 116th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

American Medical Association, founded in 1847 to pro- 
mote the science and art of medicine and improve public 
health. Membership: 138,902. President, R. L. Sonsenich; 
Secretary and General Manager, George F. Lull; Treasurer, 

J. J. Moore; Editor, Morris Fishbein; Business Manager, 
Thomas R. Gardiner. Headquarters: 535 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Rl. The annual session will be held in At- 
lantic City, N.J., June 6-10, 1949. 

American Medical Women’s Association, founded in 1924, 
to bring medical women into association with each other: 
to encourage social and cooperative relations within and 
without the profession; and to further constructive projects. 
Membership: 1,200 active; 800 associate. President, Elise S. 
L’Esperance, M.D.; Recording Secretary, Augusta Webster, 
M.D.; Corresponding Secretary, Isabel M. Schamagel, 
M.D.; Treasurer, Mary R. Noble. Headquarters: 50 West 
SOth St., New York 20, N.Y. The Annum Meeting will be 
held in Atlantic City, N.J., in June, 1949. 

American Meteorological Society, founded in 1919 for 
the development and dissemination of knowledge of me- 
teorology in all its phases and applications and the advance- 
ment of its professional ideals. Membership: 3,500. Presi- 
dent, Captain H. T. Orville, USN; Executive Secretary, 
Kenneth C. Spender, Headquarters: 5 Joy St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

American Mission to Lepers, founded in 1906, gives 
mon^ to medical missionaries and others all over the 
world to care for those with leprosy. The Mission devotes 
part of its resources to enlisting the aid of governments, 
and envisages the time when the care of those with leprosy 
will be a public obligation in each country. Membership: 
All contributors. President, Emory Ross, D.D.; Executive 
Secretary, Raymond P. Currier. Headquarters: 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. The annual meeting will be held 
in Boston, Mass., Oct. 20-21, 1949. 

American Municipal Association, The, organized in 1924 
to serve as a clearing boi:*!'“ on questions of municipsi 
policy, to ‘■nni'.-'i and services to the State 

leagues of municipalities, and to represent municipal inter- 
ests on a national scale. Membership: 41 S+ate lea*mes 
wth some 9,500 members; certain large cities. I’lih'-'ertlK.'i'.: 
American Municipal News, Washington News Lfri, .Sv/'c 
League Nates. President, Fletcher Bowron; Executive Di- 
Mctor, Carl H. Chatters. Headquarters: 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 3L lU., and 524 Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, p.c. 

American Museum of Natural History, The, founded in 
1869 for the purpose of encouraging and developing the 
study of aatoal science and kindred subjects. Member- 
Trubee Davison; Director, 
^bert E. P^. Headquarters; 79th St. and Central Park 
West, New York 24, N.Y. 

American Nature Association, founded in 1922 to stimu- 
l®te interest in Nature and the out-of-doors, foster nature 
study in public schools, and work for the conservation 


of natural resources and the protection of wildlife^ Mem- 
bership: 65,000. President, Richard W. Wt'stwood; Treas- 
urer, James A, OTlcam. ni-iulquailcis: 1214 ICth St., 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. The auiinal inccling of di- 
rectors will be held in Washington, in May, 1949. 

American Numismatic Society, The, lotin<u*a in 1858 for: 

(1) the collection, safe storage, and exhibition ol coins; 

(2) the assembly of a nnmisinalic libuuy; (3) Jho dif- 

fusion of numismatic kiit)wlctlgc iind the development of 
interest in the subjeel lleough .sr-iei*tifie iniblieation.s and 
thronerb 'in '.si'.vtal ••■dines ami .'sliibilinns. Membership: 
■3^!. S. Oowing; Seeietaiv. Sawyer MeA. 

l'(ii<.'ii>...:l ■«: Broadway at i.Ki'Ii St, New York 
■12. . "'he aii.'nai meeting is held iu January of each 


Americon Nurses’ Association, The, incor^iorati'd iu 1896 
to promote the proiassioiml ndvaneement of nnr.se.s, to 
elevate the standards of nursing ediic-.ilion, establish and 
maintain a code of ethics among muses, dissi'mlnale in- 
formation on nursing through official ])ubluMlioiis and other 
sources, to bring nunses, associations, ami ieder.ilioii.s into 
communication with each other. Memb<‘i.'-liip: .Tl emistitu- 
enl nssifint'oTi*! wiMi 161.500 membei.s. I’re.sideiit, Pearl 
MeUe*-. R.\.; i w. i;-\e .s .-i.ary, Ella Best, R.N. Ilead- 
quarti's: IT:.:1 !!i- \i v. York 19, N.Y. Piililioations: 

Amei'Ct.i* Facts About Nnisiug^ etc. 

The Mi-a !imii ■'.•I •' i : be held In 1050. 

Amcri'.c.-. Sc.c:e.v, I mnded in 1842 to promote 

study 'I'd iim.ik'! ill t/.iiiii.il langna}>es, literatures, and 
cultu'e>» ..i.d L'l I'l bh*.'! and papers d(*aUng with 

these subjects. Monibevship; 910, President, Albn'oht 
Gootze; Sccrctaiy-Trc'asnrer, Kerri’s J. .Slc'pliens; F.diinr, 
Murray B. F.meneaii. Ibsichinarleis: 329 .Slerlmg Meumnal 
Library, New Haven, C'onn. 'i'lie National Aimnal Mei'lmg 
will be held at New [laveii, (kmn., Apr. 5 7, lO-liJ. 

American ORT rcdc-arion, {oundisl in 1922, is tlu' Amer- 
ican branch of the ^Vollcl Oil V Union, an organization d(‘- 
voted to the vocational i in ■ .* d (leonoinie reeonstnie- 
tion of Jews throughout i'l with braneinvs in 33 

00110 ^^* 8 . American headqnarlets; 212 Kiflh Av<*., N<‘W 
York 10, N.Y. 

American Peace Society, The, founded in 1828 *Mo pro- 
mote the principles of international law thiougb jusliei'; to 
advance . . . the geneial use of eoncilialion, arbilr.ilion, 
judicial methods, and other peaceful means ol atliiisliug 
and avoiding differences among nations, to (be end that 
right shall nilo might in a law-j'.uverm-d wmld.** i’resi- 
dent, Amos J. Peaslee; Treasmer, K. K. I lihli bi.iiul; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, K>‘:mk1iii Dunli.mi. Ediioi m < iiu I' of 
World Affairs, A. (antis \^’lIJ•lls. Tlu: 120lh Annual Me<*l- 
ing was held in Wa.shington, D.G., May ,5, 1948, 

American Philatelic Society, ioimded in 1886 to assist 
members to obtain knowledge about plnlatelv; to (‘iiltiv.ito 
friendship among philatelists; and to assist mniilxMs to 
acquire and dispose of stamps. Membership: 10,7.‘).3. Pu-si- 
denr, Donald F. ’.'-barger; Executive Secret aiy, fl. (llay 
Mows; 111 Secretary, Adolph Steeg. Ibmdquar- 

ters; Central Office, Box 800, State College, Pa. 'rhe na- 
tional convention will be held Aug. 15-39, 1049, iu Boston, 
Mass. 

American Philosophical Association, founded in 1901 to 
promote the study and teaching of philosophy in all its 
branches, and to coopeiate clo.sely with philosopliiMs and 
philosoxmical societies tlnnirrhont Ihi’ woild. Membersliip: 
1,110. Chainnan, Boaid ol Diieelors, A. C. Beniamin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Geoiee K. CIcii'.it. 1 1 i^ad quarters: Of- 
fice of the Secretary, Antioch College, Yellow .Springs, Ohio, 

American Physicol Society, loundi-d in 1899 lor the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of the knowh‘dgi' oi physios. 
Membership: 7,600. President, J. H. Ojijienheiiner; S<‘cre- 
tary, K. K. Harrow; Treasurer, G. B. Pegram; Editor, J. T. 
Tate. Headquarters: Columbia University, Now York 27, 

American Planning and Civic Association, fonni'd in 
1?25 by a merger of the Americait Civic: Association 
(1904) and the National Couforoncu on City Planning 
(1909). It is dedicated to the education of tlio American 
people m an understanding and appreciation of local, state, 
regional, and national planning for the best use of urban 
and rural land; the safeguarding of parks and natural 
scenery; and the improvement of living conditions. Mem- 
bersMp: 2,000. Prc.sidenl, U. S. Grant, 3rd.; Treasurer, 
C. F. Jacobsen; Executive Secretary, Ilaileau James; 

Counsel, Flavel Shiirtletf; Libnurian, Dora A. Padgett. 
Headquarters; 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washiiigtfm 5, D.C. 

American Political Science Association, The, founded iu 
1906, is a non-partisan organization which wmks to en- 
courage the study of Pnlit''fMl Sricnee, inelnding political 
theory, go'i'errnent r! nc'ii.c, public law, public ad- 
ni'j'.'sliv.J :m, :.iic' .nti. ■!..■: on.d relations. Membership; 
LodO. 1 r,-s'!l,‘;ii, i;. Spi ncer; Managing Editor, 

American Political /J.-r. >■»/;, Frederic A. ()gg; Sccrc- 

tary-Treasmer, Harvey Walker, Hcadquarlcr.s; Office of the 
Secrelary-Treasurer, 100 University Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

American Mson Association, The, founded in 1870 (in- 
coiporated 1872) to study the causes and Irealinont of 
cr^e; to improve laws; to improve penal, correctional, 

and r^onnatory institutions; and to devcloii and impiove 

methods relating to probation, parole, and the after-care 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT Processing Machine. The apparatus (shown obove) for the photofinishing of prints uses long rolls 
(1,000 feet) of paper, has automatic solution feed and replenish moni, and has a stated copacity of 2,400 prints per hour 
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ROCKET-BORNE SEQUENCE CAMERAS. (Upper) Composite mode from V-2 Rocket at 60.miles height shows on ore of 2,- 
700 miles of the earth. (Lower) Composite made from Aerobee Rocket at 70 miles shows terrain about 1/400 miles long. 
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ELECTRON TRACK shown in a photographic emulsion 
(Kodak NTB Plate). 
























Dr. G. A. Boyd, School of 'Medicine and 
Dentuitrtjy Universily of Bochester^ N.y. 

AUTORADIOGRAPH of a rat thyroid tissue showing pres- 
ence of radioactive iodine (the dark spots in center). 
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P-80 JET AIRPLANE photographed at simulated super- 
sonic speed of 1,000 miles per hour. The dimensional ac- 
curacy was within two percent in the direction of the flight. 

Photographic Laboratory, 
BnuineerinR Division, ATC, 
U.S, Air Force 
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SHAKESPEARE’S The Taming of the Shrew comes in for some modernizing in the Cole Portei^Bello Spewock col- 
laboration Kiss Me, Kate. Shown above (left to right) are Patricia Morison, Alfred Drake, Lisa Kirk, and Harold Lang. 
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► TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
revives Broadway with her 
lusty and rollicking per- 
formance in a return of 
Noel Coword’s Private 
Lives and makes a personal 
hit in that light comedy. 


iU'' 


◄ CLARENCE DAY’S LIFE 
carries on, this time with 
Mother. The new play is 
by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, and stars 
Mr, Lindsoy and Dorothy 
Stickney in the usual roles. 
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LIGHT UP THB SKY is the title of a new Moss Hart comedy, dealing with actors and allied folk at the time of a 
play’s tryout. Above (from left) ore Bartlett Robinson, Audrey Christie, Glenn Anders, Phyllis Povah, and Sam Levene. 






JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, French existentialist, made an impressive mark on the theater season in 1948, at one time 
able to count four of his plays on Broadway stages. The above picture is from the Jeon Dalrymple presentation 
of Sartre's Red Gloves, featuring Charles Boyer as a Communist leader, and with Francis Compton and Royal Beal. 
Also seen on the stage during the year were Jean-Paul Sartre's The Respectful Prostitute, The Victors, and No Exit 
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of released prisoners. Membership: Approximately 1,000. 
President, Jolin C. Burke; General Secretary, E. R. Cass; 
Treasurer, John L. Schoenfeld. Headquarters: 135 East 
15th St., New York 3, N.Y. The 79th annual Congress of 
Correction will be held in Milwaukee, Wise., Sept. 25-30, 
1949. 

American Psychiatric Association, founded in 1844 to 
foster the study of all subjects pertaining to mental dis* 
ease and defects. Membership: 4,765. President, William 
C. Menninger; Secretary, Leo H. Bartemeier; Treasurer, 
Howard W. Potter. Headquarters: Room 412, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. A meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Canada, May 23-27, 
1949. 

American Psychological Association, founded in 1892 to 
advance psycholo^ as a science, as a profession, and as a 
means ot promoting human welfare. Membership: 5,700. 
President, Ernest R. Hilgard; Recorder? Scc'-'‘tary, Helen 
Peak; Treasurer, Carroll L. Sii.iilN; L;.. Secretary, 
Dael Wolfle. Headquarters: Nsin-.ic'u-M ‘.‘.h Ave., 

NW, Washington 5, D.C. The 1949 annual meeting will be 
held Sept. 6-10, in Denver, Colo. 

American Public Health Association, founded in 1872 to 
protect and promote public health. Membership: 11,500 
including 31 regional affiliated agencies. President, 
Charles F. Wilinsky, M.D.; Treasurer, Louis I. Dublin; 
Chairman of the Executive Board, Hugh R. Leavell, M.D.; 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater. Headquarters: 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. The 77th .^nual 
Meeting will be held in New York the week of October 23, 
1949. Lasker Awards (1948) to Drs. Reno J. Dubos, 
R. E. Dyer, Martb- \i F.b'ot, Vinco^'t du I’ljitieaud, Scl- 
man A. V.Vcfvi;v.i. .r ti ll.t- i5« of Medicine and 

Surgery, r..S. \ Sedgwick Medal to 

Abel Wolman. Pi-:)..' i'ablic Health. 

American Public Welfare Association, founded in 1930 
to develop and maintain sound principles and efiFective ad- 
ministration of public welfare services. It acts as a clearing 
house for the exchange of thought and experience m the 
public welfare field, coordinates wclfan and 

works to improve the professional standing of personnel in 
the public field. In all its activities the association coop- 
erates with federal agencies and national organizations. 
Membership: 4,200. Joseph E. Baldwin, President; Leland 
Hiatt, Vice President; Howard L. Russell, Secretary; Joseph 
L. Moss, Treasurer. Headquarters: 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 37, 111. 

American Radio Relay League, Inc., founded in 1915, is a 
membership (non-profit) association of government licensed 
amateur radio operators. Membership: 65,000. President, 
George W. Bailey. Headquarters; 38 Lasalle Rd., West 
Hartford 7, Conn. A meeting of the Board of Directors will 
be held at West Hartford, Conn., in May, 1949. 

American Russian Institute (ARI), The, is a non-political, 
non-profit organization founded in 1926 and incorporated 
in 1936. Its purposes are to promote cultural intercourse 
between the peoples of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and to 
foster understanding by making available accurate informa- 
tion concerning cultural, scientific, and educational activi- 
ties in both countries. Library: 12,000 books and pamphlets, 
512 periodical titles, 350,000 English language clippings, 
and 6,000 biographical cords on Soviet personalities. The 
ARI also engages in paid research; provides translations 
and photostat services; conducts a Russian language school; 
and publishes the American Review on the Soviet Union, 
Russian Technical Research News and miscellaneous pamph- 
lets. Chairman of the Board, Ernest C. Ropes; Executive 
Director, Henry H. Collins, Jr. Headquarters: 58 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

American Seamen's Friend Society, The, founded in 1828, 
is a national organization which cooperates with all who 
aid seamen, particularly merchantmen. It maintains a 
library and an information service ashore for seamen and 
supplies books for vessels sailing from the port of New 
York. Recently opened a convalescent home for seamen in 
Tottenville, Staten Island, N.Y. Membership: 250. Presi- 
dent, Winchester Noyes; Treasurer, Orrin R. Judd; Secre- 
tary and Executive Director, R. H. Lee-Martin. Headquar- 
ters: 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

American Society for Metals, founded in 1918, is a tech- 
nical and educational society (non-profit) to promote the 
arts and sciences connected with either the manufacture or 
the treatment of metals, or both. It has 76 chapters through- 
out the United States and Canada. Membership: 20,000. 
President, Harold K. Work; Secretary, William H. Eisen- 
man. Headquarters; National Office, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, O. The National Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 17-21, 1949. 
A.S.M. Gold Medal to Francis C. Frary; A.S.M. Medal for 
Advancement of Research to Willard H. Dow; Howe Medal 
to J. W. Spretnak. 

American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., The, found- 
ed in 1905 for the scientific invo«t!gation of all types of 
psychic phenomena. Membership: 750. President, George H. 
Hyslop, M.D.; Secretary- Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. Edward 
W. Allison; Treasurer, Gerald L. Kaufmann. Headquart^: 
880 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, founded in 1852 for 
**the advancement of the sciences of engineering and archi- 
tecture in their several branches, the professional improve- 


ment of its membership, the encouragement of intercourse 
between men of practical science, and the establishment of 
a central point of reference and union for its members.” 
Membership: 24,000. President, 1948, R. E. Dougherty; 
President, 1949, Professor Franklin Thomas; Executive Sec- 
retary, Col. William N. Carey. Headquarters; 33 West 39th 
St., New York IS, N.Y. The 1949 annual meeting is 
scheduled for January 19-21, in N.Y., the spring meeting 
for April 20-23 in Oklahoma City, Okla., the summer 
convention for July 13-15 in Mexico City, Mex., and the 
fall incc-ting for October 30-November 4, in Washington, 
D.C. Norman Medal to Boris A. Bakhmeteff; Croes Medal 
to Thomas R. Camp; Rowland Prize to R. F. Blanks and 
H. S. Meissner; James Laurie Prize to Ross M. Riegel; Col- 
^gwood Prize to F. L. Ehasz; Hering Medal to A. L. 
G^ter; Stevens Award to Maurice L. Albertson; Hilgard 
Prize to^ A. A. Ealinske. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, The, founded 
m 1880 to promote the art and science of mechanical en- 
gineering; to encourage research; to foster engineering edu- 
cation; to advance the standards of engineering; and to 
broaden the usefulness of the engineering profession. Mem- 
bership: 26,000 in 20 professional divisions. There are 
student branches in 122 errri’»eeri"ff schools. President, 
James M. Todd; Secretary, C, f. Davies. Headquar- 

ters: 29 West 39th St., New \ ‘ik 13. N.Y. Publications: 
Mechanical Engineering; Journal of Applied Mechanics; 
Transactions; Applied Mechanics Review; ASME Mechan- 
ical Catalog ana Directory, 

American Society of Zoologists, founded in 1902, is an 
association of workers in the field of zoology for the pres- 
entation and discussion of new or important zoological 
facts and problems, and for the adoption of measures to 
advance zoological science. Membership: 1,150. President, 
Carl G. Hartman; Secretary, L. V. Domm. Headquarters: 
Office of tire Secretary, Whitman Laboratory, 5700 Ingle- 
side, Chicago 37, 111. 

American Sociological Society, founded in 1905 to stimu- 
late and improve research, instruction and discussion, and 
to encourage cooperative relations among persons engaged 
in the scientific study of society. Membership: 2,400. Presi- 
dent, Talcott Paisons; Secretary, Treasurer and Managing 
Editor of Review, Ernest R. Mowrer; Editor, Maurice R. 
Davie. Headquarters: Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 111. 

Americon Standards Association, founded in 1918, is a 
federation of national associations and government de- 
partments dealing with standardization. Through it, gov- 
ernment, technical societies, industry, labor, and the con- 
sumer, work together to develop a mutually satisfactory set 
of national standards. Member^ip: 108 trade associations, 
technical societies, consumer groups, and government de- 
partments; over 2,100 company members. President^Thom- 
as D. Jolly; Secretary, G. F. Hussey, Jr.; Technical Director 
Sc Assistant Secretary, Cyril Ainsworth; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committe:^ Howard Coonley. Headquarters: 70 East 
45lh St., New York 17, N.Y. 

American Statistical Association, founded in 1839 to pro- 
mote unity and efiectiveness of effort among all concerned 
with statistical problems, and to increase the contribution 
of statistics to human welfare. Membership: Over 5,000. 
President, Simon Kuznets; Secretary-Treasurer, Merrill M. 
Flood. Headquarters: 1603 K St., NW Washin^on 6, D.C. 

American Veterans Committee, Inc., founded in 1944 to 
assist veterans in their problems of reintegration into com- 
munity life; to support legislation which will benefit vet- 
erans, first, as citizens, second, as veterans: to achieve a 
more democratic and prosperous America and a more stable 
world. Membership; 110,000. National Chairman, Chat 
Paterson; National Vice Chairman, Josrah A. Clorety, Jr.; 
National Secretary, Joseph A. Clorety, Ji.; National Treas- 
urer, Ely Wagner. Headquarters: 1200 Eye Street North- 
west, Washington 5, D.C. 3rd Annual Conventiou — ^No- 
vember 25-28, 1948, 

American Veterinary Medical Association, founded in 
1883 to advance the science and art of veterinary medicine, 
including its relationship to public health. Membership: 
9,600. President, Dr. L. M. Hurt; Executive Secretary, Dr. 
J. G. Hardenbergh. Headquarters: 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, 111. Annual meeting will be held at Detroit, 
Mich., July 11-14, 1949. Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress Prize to Dr. A. E. Cameron: 1948 Borden Award 
and Medal to Dr. A. F. Schalk; 1948 Humane Act Award 
to Richard Swank. 

American Vocational Association, Inc., founded in 1925, 
is a national professional organization of teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and oiher persons interested in edu- 
cation for occupational efficiency. The AVA extends its 
services to individuals and organizations interested in this 
field of education. Membership: 27,534. President, Julian A. 
MePhee; Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester; Executive Secre- 
tary, L. H. Dennis. Headquarters: 1010 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

American Wildlife Foundotion, founded in 1935 to pro- 
mote the coordination of the wildlife conservation, restora- 
tion, and management work ot organizations throughout 
Norm America. Membership: 25 trustees. President, F. C. 
Walcott; Treasurer, T. E. Doremus; Secretary, C. R. Guter- 
muth. Headquarters: 822 Investment Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. The foundation issues grants-in-aid to cooperat- 
ing agencies and organizations. 
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American Woman’s Association, The, founded ^in 1922 to 
advance tiie economic, cultural and social intereste of 
business and professional women. President, Mrs. Natalie W. 
Linderholmj Secretary, Dorothy L. Wood; Trcaswer, 
Maude K. Wetmore. Headquarters: The Barclay, 111 East 
48th St., New York 17, N.Y. ^ ^ , 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., founded in^ 1984 to help 
build a more peaceful world through the wide aud happy 
comradeship of youth. The society provides youth hostels 
(inexpensive overnight accommodations) in America, and 
sponsors trips in America and abroad. Membership: Over 

15.000. President, John D. Rockefeller, 3rd; Executive 
Vice President, Ben W. Miller; Treasurer, Edwin A. Locke, 
Jr.; National Director, Monroe W. Smith. Headquarters: 
Northfield, Mass. 

AM VETS (American Veterans of World War IT), organ- 
ized in 1945 under a charter by the U.S. Congress to pre- 
serve world peace, to strengthen the American way of life, 
and to help the veteran to ^'rln Me’n»'PTship: 

100.000. National Command»“r, li -oM kt.ii*; N.itional 

Executive Director, Elliot I'*. '!'■ i**- 724 

Ninth St., NW, Washington 1, D.C. llio Aiuiuul National 
Convention will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 31— 
Sept. 4, 1949. 

Archaeological Institute of America, founded in 1879 to 
promote interest in aichaeology. Membership: about 1,800. 
President, Sterling Dow; Secretary, Van L. Johnson; Treas- 
urer, Seth T. Gano; Hoarlqi’arters: Andovei Hall, Ilarvard 
University, Cambridge IS, hf.i'.s. 

Arctic Institute of North America, founded in 1944 to en- 
courage scientific research in the Arctic and Subaictic re- 
gions of North America and, ir to net as coordinat- 

ing center for Arctic work in Ni.'ih ’i":i -ci. Membership: 
18 members of Board of Governors, l,ou0 Associate mem- 
bers. Chairman, Dr, Henry B. Collins, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, A. L. Washburn; Director Mr."*’".''’ Office, P. D. 
Baird; Director New York Office, M'. A. \ Headquar- 
ters: 3485 University St., Montreal, Canada. New York 
Office; Broadway at 156th St., New York 32, N.Y. In 1948 
the Institute supported 13 field projects; instituted a pro- 
gram of Associate membership; began publication of Arctic, 
a biannual journal, and a newsletter. 

Army Relief Society, founded in 1900, provides assistance 
to dependent widows and omhans of officers and enlisted 
men of the He'iu\ir Army and of temporaiy personnel. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. David WagstafF; Recording Sccretaiy, Mrs. 
Clarence P. Townsley; Tieasurer, Walter G. Kimball. 
Monthly meetings are held at HoadquarteiN, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. The uiiimal mecliug will be held in 
April, 1949. 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc., 
founded in 1921 to unite in one body all the Junior 
Leagues of America and to foster their interest in the so- 
cial, economic, educational^ cultural, and civic conditions 
of their respective communities. The association also works 
to improve the efficiency of the volunteer service of mem- 
he's. 50,000. President, Dorothy Rackomann; 

l.uy, Mr-;. I. Archibald Hodgson; Treasurer, Mrs. 

K Heedqr.ar^or*': Waldorf Astoria, New 

Y< -■< 2J, N.V. T!.' ’u .1 c - will be held at Boca 

Raton, Fla., Apr. 19-23, 1949. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc., organized in 
1913 as the Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
changed to its present name in 1934. The purpose of the 
association is to assist in the solution of problems affecting 
the industry; to promote free competition of the industry’s 
products; to collect and disseminate technical information 
relating to the automotive industry; to facilitate the ex- 
change of information among Its members regarding in- 
vent'onc, pptfinto t’’pde T'ia»'k«, etc.; to acquire and dispose 
of pi ’I’jci.’v. \h "ib.':-{!iii;. <’orpnrati'ns. P’’eside’it, G. W. 
Ma-:'*!: Ma* ; J l)i.''i M "i j :ri J. {'•o"'’i. ■ Iciulquiir- 
ter-*: Nc’v B5''!(:''iii'. Detroit 2, Mich. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, founded in 1987 to en- 
com’age safe and efficient use of streets and highways 
through grants of funds and/or staflF services to national, 
state, and local organizations active in the field. Member- 
ship; 500 supporting member companies. Chairman of 
Board, Alexander Fraser; President, Pyke Johnson; Treas- 
urer, A. O. Dietz; Secretary, D. C. Fenner. Headquarters: 
700 Hffl Building, Washington 6, D.C. 

Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, a fraternal or- 
ganization founded in 1868 “to inculcate the principles of 
Charity, Justice, Brotherly Love and Fidelity.” Member- 
^p: 950,000. Gland Exalted Ruler (Executive Head), 
George I. Hall; Grand Secretary (Executive Secretary), 
J. E, Masters. Headquarters: Elks National Memorial Head- 
quarters Bufiding, 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, HI. 
During 1948 the Order contributed aid and entertainment 
in 152 veterans’ hospitals, and awarded national, state, and 
local scholarship pnzes. Over $5,700,000 was spent on 
charitable, welfare, and patriotic work. The 1949 national 
ineeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, dur ing the week 


Bibliographical ^ciety of America, The, founded in 1904 
(mcorporated 1927) for those interested in bibliographical 
piobl^ ^d projecte of all kinds. Membership: 1,300. 
President, I^Roy E. lE^ball; Editor, Earle F. Walbridge; 
Permanent Secretary, Jean N. Weston. Headquarters: c/o 
Permanent Secretary, P.O. Box 397, Grand Central Sta- 


tion, New York 17, N.Y. Publications: (in preparation) 
American Imprints Inventory, A Definitive Short Title Bibli- 
ography of American Literature of the Last One Hundred 
and Fifty Years, and The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, 
The Semi-Annual Meeting will be held in New York, N.Y., 
Jan. 28, 1949; the Annual Meeting in June, 1949. 

Big Brothers of America, Inc., United States and Canada, 
founded in 1946. '•! ri'c national advisory organization 
through V. i.ifl ( .'ii.'.l'a s and American groui5s engaged 
in “Big Brother” work may benefit by mutual exchange of 
ideas. It also works to crystallize and make effecUve the 
philosophy and psychology of the “Big Brolbor” approach 
to the social and economic problems confronting boys 
through expansion of existing organi/alions and tlie form- 
in." of fc’v "ro'ms Membership; 14 m<iinber assoeintions. 
Pn -ide-i.. r. .i":-'-* (■ Bi v’m' 1: r\eciitive Dir<'el«u, Dniialii 
le'i';-.. Ifi-.' !fii!:-..l. 1 i > 17 Brcid Street Station Bldg., 
I’i* ai.rb-.-',.. !'.i. 

j'r.s:- 2‘f'. !i, i!M:'.:''*d ill 1843 to unite the J<*wisb people 
and further their cultural development. ILs jnograin em- 
braces education, social service, ro-nr'nn'fv defense 

of Jewish rights, arrl ivo*jv'l'''»’i i di .n i.i' .-i d.. Tt op- 
erates Hillel • !‘«T k'i !'!■ - -iii :.i. |'’rank 

Goldman; Tii-.--mkt, .n Rn.sworin; Seerelary, Mau- 

rice Bisgyer, Hcadquartcis: 1003 K Slieet, NW, Wa.shiug- 
ton 1, D.C. 

Botanical Society of America, Inc., founded in J006, is a 
clearing house for the botuni.sLs of America in all inallcrs 
of general botanical interest. It .supiiorts botanical projoels, 
sponsors the presentation of rest*avch shidi<*s before a eril- 
ical and competent audience and the publication of such 
studu's. and act epts and administers funds for c(M'lain pur- 
I'Om-s. ^^•■l;^b^‘;^ll:p. 1,800. President, lvt*y F. fiCwis; Secre- 

1 . 11 ... |(•!.ll .^. Kailiiig. Ileadciuarters: Office of the Secretary, 
! )eoait'.i> -‘.1 ol Biological Sciences, I*urdue University, La- 
1: si. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Resoorch, Inc., founded 
in 1924, is a non-profit organization for the purpose of do- 
ing basic researrti f*n pianos. The results of its le.searelies 
appear in the ( 'ei.'i From, Boyce Thomimm Insti- 
tute, now in the ‘■olume; in Professional Papers, as 

well as in books and various other periodicals. Dr. William 
Crocker Ls Managing Director and Dr. .lolm M. Arthur, 
^cretary. Headquarters: 1080 North Broadway, YonkiTS 3, 

Boys’ Clubs of Americo, founded in 1006, is concerned 
with tho recreational, ..'ci ii' * !. <‘due.it ional, vocii- 
tional, and character m-Ii .“i • ■ l i S boys. Membersliiji: 
300 Boys’ Clubs with over 27:>,0(Mt individual members. 
Chairman of the Board, Herbert Hoover; President, William 
Edwin Hall; Secretary, William Ziegler, .Ir.; T’reasurer, 
Jeremiah Milbank; Executive Diiei'tor, D.un'd W. Arm- 
strong. Hcadquartors : 381 Fourth Ave,, New York 16, 
N.Y. The 43d annual convention will be held in Chicago, 
HI., May 1-5, 1949. 

Boy Scouts of America, founded in 1910 “to promote 
through organization, and cooperation with other ageuci(\s, 
the ability of boys to do things for themselves and others, 
to train them in Seoiiter.ill, to leach them xmtrioti.sm, cour- 
age, self-reliance, and kindred virtues, by methods which 
are now in common use by Boy Scouts.” Membership: 
2,100,571. President, Amory Houghton; Treasun-r, Hairy Si. 
Addinsell; Chief Scout Executive, Arthur A. Sehuck; Chief 
Scout, Elbext K. Fretwell. Headquarters: 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. The 1949 National Council Meeting will be 
bold at Swampscott, Mass. 

British Acodomy for the Promotion of Historical, Philo- 
sophical, and Philological Studies, founded in 190 1 to pro- 
mote humanistic studies. Membi‘*-ship: Maximum 175. 
President, Sir Harold I. Bell, (Ml.; .S<‘eielai>, Sir Fred- 
eric G. Kenyon, G.B.E., K.G.B. IIeadquarter.s : Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.l, England. Tho annual general meet- 
ing will be held July 13, 1949, when Pr()fe.ssor M. D. 
Knowles will deliver the Annual Raleigh Lecture. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, found- 
ed in York, England, in 1831. President: Sir John Russell 
(1949); Secretary; David N. Lowe. Tlv:ul<piarier.s: Bur- 
lington House, London, W.l. England. TTiu Association 
holds Annual Meetings in cities oIIk'i than Loudon, and 
meetings of its Division for the Social ;iiid Inlerualioiial 
Relations of Science in London, and elsewhere at other 
times. The Association a'^nually sets asidi* money for sci- 
entific le.M'i'-eI.es. Jhvx-r*!. d.scu.s.siou, and re.sults ol research 
are printed quarterly in “'inc Advancement of Science/* 

British Council, The, founded 1935 and nicorporah'd 1940 
to promote understanding between Great Britain and other 
countries by interpreting to them the land of Britain and 
its people, its ideas, its traditions, institution.s and achieve- 
ments. Officers: Chairman and Director General, Sir Ronald 
Adam; Secret^, R. Seymour. Headquarters: 3 Hanover 
St., London, W.l. Outstanding events in 1948 included 
award of 359 scholarships in the United Kingdom to gradu- 
ates from 64 countries; the visit of the Old Vic Theatre 
Company to Australia and New Z(*aland under Briti.sh 
Council auspices; exhibition of sculpture bv Ilemy Moore 
(prize-winner) and paintings by Turner at Bn'iuiaU* exhibi- 
tion, Venice. The 1949 Annual Meeting will bo held in 
London, m June. 

British Medical Association, The, founded in 1832 to pro- 
mote the medical and allied sciences and to maintain the 
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honour and interests of the medical profession. Member- 
ship: 60,000. Its constitution includes a Hepresentative 
Body, an elected Council, standing and special committees, 
and local Divisions and Branches in Great Britain and over- 
seas. It represents the medical profession in negotiations 
with the Government and other bodies, advises the profes- 
sion collectively and individually in all professional matten, 
conducts special investigations into non-clinical subjects, 
awards scholarships and prizes to registered practitioners 
and prizes to medical students and nurses. President, .Sir 
Lionel Whitby; Secretary, Dr. Charles Hill. Headquarters: 
B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.l. England. 
Publications: British Medical Journal (weekly); a number 
of quarterly scientific journals; monthly abstracts of world 
medicine, surgery and obstetrics, and gynecology. AfShated 
with the Canadian Medical Association and the Medical 
Association of South Africa; member of the World Medical 
Association. Annual Meeting in 1949 will be held in Har- 
rogate in June. 

Camp Fire Girls, Ine., founded in 1910 to ‘‘perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home’* and “to and a'd in 

the formation of habits making for health and character.” 
M“rvib'“rs^-‘in: More than 360,000. President, Mrs. James C. 

:: of the Board and acting Treasurer, 

E.ir'i U". !l:. ■: <*>; Secretary, Mrs. Frank C. Love; National 
Director, Martha F. Allen. Headqun’ters: 16 East 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. The ]9<‘; .\ i—al Conference will be 
held October 23-29, in Portland, Ore. 

Canadian-French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, founded in 1924, as a federation of 52 societies for 
the advancement of sc”>nc<'. p'’rt’V'd.''r^y in French Canada. 
The Association awa>rl' Ji'.!!*'-::!')-, to young scientists; 
awards prizes and a mwcm'. u", iv, lor outstanding merit 
in the fields of natural, physical, and social sciences; advises 
the provincial and federal governments on legislation af- 
fecting science. President, L^on Lortie; Secretary, Lionel 
Lemay. Headquarters: 2900 Blvd. de Mont Royal, Mont- 
real 26, Canada. Publication: Annales de VACFAS. The 
1949 convention will be held at the University of Montreal, 
in October. 

Canadian Geographical Society, founded in 1929 to ad- 
vance geogiaphical knowledge and to disseminate informa- 
tion on the geogiaphy, resources, and people of Canada. 
Membership: 10,000. President, Charles G. Cowan; E.xecu- 
tive Secretary, Gordon M. Dallyn. Hcadmiarters : 36 Elgin 
St., Ottawa, Canada. Publication: Caruiaian Geographical 
Journal (monthly). Tlie Annual General Meeting will be 
held in February, 1949, at Ottawa. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
founded in 1912 to encourage commercial intercourse, 
promote cooperation among chambers of commerce and 
trade associations, and scciue concentration of opinion 
and effective action upon qi:.* .‘t’onc lobitfu*: to economic, 
civic and public welfare. M» 'ul ■‘r-li:]*: 2 9(i2 Chambers 
of commerce and trade •<*''.« /.i coipo- 

rations and individvab. L.i.I O. Treas- 
urer, Ellsworth C. L'xd.t-w Vice President, Ralph 

Bradford; Manager, .\'e!i \. lltiol-i Headquarters: 1615 H 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. The annual meeting will be 
held May 2-5, 1949, in Washington, D.C. 

Chicago Natural History Museum, founded in 1893, to 
gather, preserve, organize, and spread knowledge of the 
natural world in which we live. It contains departments 
of anthropology, botany, geology, and zoology. Member- 
ship: 4,760. President, Stanley Field; Treasurer, Solomon 
A. Smith; Director and Secretary, CluFord C. Gregg. The 
monthly Bulletin is its official organ. 

Cloisters, The, a branch of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and located at Fort Tryon Park, New York City. The 
Cloisters, in large part the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is a museum o*^ ’nedieval art; among the original medieval 
eJemeiils incoipor.it<>d into its building are four cloisters 
rocoiisLruclecl willi jjartN from old monasteries; a Roman- 
esque ch.ipcl; and a complete chapter house from a 12th 
century monastery. Notable in the coUections are a mag- 
nificent series of Gothic tapestries The Hunt of the Unicom, 
as well as medieval sculptures, frescoes, stained glass, 
metalwork, and furniture. 

Committee for Economic Development, founded in 1942, 
is a non-profit, non-partisan educational body governed by 
117 leaders in business and education who are endeavoring 
to strengthen American camtalism through economic re- 
search. Chairman of the Board, W. Walter Williams; 
Chairman of Research and Policy Committee, Philip W. 
Reed; Chairman, Information Comm^^tee, WiPipm Cheney; 
Chairman, Finance Committee, CIshim- I I'uc Secretary, 
Elizabeth H. Walker; Research Director, Theodore O. 
Yntema; Information Director, Nate White. Headquarters: 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 

Consumers' Research, Inc., founded as the Consumers’ 
Club in 1927 and incorporated in 1929, works to provide 
unbiased information and counsel on consumer goods. 
Membership: About 100,000 subscribers. President and 
Technical Director, F. J. Schlink; Secretary, Clark C. Will- 
ever. Offices and Laboratory: Washington, N.J. Publication: 
Consumers* Research Bulletin (and an annual cumulative 
issue of about 200 pages) present the finding s of CR’s re- 
search and testing. 

Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., founded in 1936, is a 
nonprofit membership organization which tests and reports 


on consumer goods by brand name throu^ a monthly pub- 
lication, ^ Consumer Reports, Consumer Reports also con- 
tains aiticles on health and medicine, consumer economics, 
general buying guidance, care and repair, etc. Subscribers: 
200,000. President, Dr. Colston E. Wame; Secretary, Dr. 
Hpold Aaion; Treasurer, Bernard J. Reis. Headquarters: 
17 Union Sq. W., New York 3, N.Y. 

^ Council of State Governments, The, founded in 1925, is a 
joint governmental agency established and supported by 
me states for service to me states. It is a clearing house 
for_ information and research, a mediizm for improving 
legislative and administrative practices, an instrument for 
encouragin': coopr-.-t'en on interstate problems, and a 
means of i-.v: s.: >.«; improving federal-state relations. 
Membership: Ine 4b States. Executive Director, Frank 
Bane. Headquarters: 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 

Council on Foreign Relations, founded in 1921, is a non- 
partis^ and non-commercial organization studjdng the in- 
ternational aspects of America’s political, economic, stra- 
tegic, and ^ancial problems. The results of its studies are 
often published. Membership: 800. Chairman of the Board, 
R* C. J^ffingwell; President, Allen W, Dulles; Secretary, 
Frank Altschul. Treasurer, Clarence E. Hunter; Executive 
Director, Walter H. Mallory. Headquarters: 58 East 68th 
St., New York 23, N.Y. 

Credit Union National Association, Inc., founded in 1934 
to promote ^e organization of credit unions and to estab- 
lish and maintain central agencies. Membership: 57 State 
arid provincial Leagues composed of 12,000 credit unions 
with a membership of 5,000,000. President, Gurden P. 
Faff; Secretary, W. A. Dunkin; Treasurer, William P. Mal- 
lard. Headquarters: 1342 East Washington Ave., Madi- 
son 1, Wis. The international annual meeting will be held 
in Houston, Tex., May 14-15, 1949. 

Civitan International, founded in 1920, is an association 
of civic service clubs the United States and 

Canada dedicated to the t.iok .)f 'ii.' better citizenship. 

Membership: 18,000. Pn' ch- 1. j.ii: ■ . Richardson; Sec- 
retary, Rudolph T. Hubbard. Headquarters: 1523-28 
Comer Building, Birmingham 3, Ala. Next convention will 
be held in Washington, D.C., June 22-25, 1949. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, Ine. 
(CARE), founded in 1945, is a nonprofi*- or'rtn^ra^’Ve. v/hich 
makes available standard food :nd :i\i. ;,iict!i.;.'s for 
purchase by Americans for guaranteed delivery by CARE 
in Europe. CARE operates in 15 countries, under agreement 
with their governments. Membership: 27 lead ine .\merican 
welfare and relief agencies. Executive D'n*«*lor, Paul Comly 
French; President, Murray D. L'lii'oln; Secretary, Thoma's 
Keogh; Treasurer, Harold S. Miner. Headquarters: 50 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War 1861-1865, 
founded in 1885 to perpetuate the memory of the Union 
soldiers of the Civil War, celebrate patriotic anniversaries, 
establish scholarship funds for descendants of Civil Wa'- 
soldiers, and perform rehabilitation work for Worhl War 
II veterans. Membership: 32,000. National President, Mrs. 
Bernice B. Hecht; Treasurer, Grace Hurd; Secretary, Bertha 
Robbins. Headquarters: 1326 18th St., NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. The next national convention will be held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in September, 1949. 

East and West Association, The, founded in 1941, is a 
nonprofit organization without political or religious bias 
devoted to the promotion of better understanding between 
peoples through public forums, program bureau, and educa- 
tion. President, Pearl S. Buck; Treasurer, Cleland Austin; 
Secretary, Albert H. Walsh. Headquarters: 62 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Economic History Association, Inc., founded in 1940 to 
encourage research and education in tlie history of eco- 
nomic activity and thought. The association publishes The 
Journal of Economic History twice a year, and The Tasks of 
Economic History once a year. Membership: Approximately 
1,100. President, Herbert Heaton; Secretary, Ralph H. 
Bowem Treasurer, Herman E. Krooss. Headquarters: New 
YoA University Press, Washington Square, New York 3, 

Eloctrochemical Sociofy, Inc., The, founded in 1902 to 
promote the theory and practice of electrochemistry. Mem- 
bership: 2,500. President, James A. Lee; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam W. Winship; Secretary, R. M. Bums. Headquarters: 
235 West 102nd St., New York 25, N.Y. A meeting will be 
held May 3-7, 1949, in Philadelphia, Pa., and Oct. 12-15, 
1949, in Chicago, Ilf. 

English-Speaking Union, The, founded in 1920 to draw 
together in comradeship the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. Membeiship: 15,000. Chairman, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr.; President, William V. Griffin; Treasurer, Hen- 
ry C. Brunie; General Secretary, Mrs. John Siting. Head- 
quarters: 19 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. Annual 
Meeting to be held Dec. 1, 1949. 

Esperanto Association of North America, Inc., founded in 
1906 as the American Esperanto Association, reorganized 
under the present name in 1908. It promotes the study and 
use of Esperanto, the world intcrlanguage. The American 
Esperantist is published bi-monthly. Membership: 1,075. 
Acting President, Dr. William Solzbacher; General Secre- 
tary, George Alan Connor. Headquarters: 114 West 16th 
St., New York 11, N.Y. The 39th Congress will be held 
Ju]y 1-4, 1949, at Wilmington, Del., the 34iii Universal 
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Esperanto Congress (with Summer University) Aug. 6-13, 
1949, at Bournemouth, England. 

E^iorers Club, The, founded in 1904 (incorporated 
1905) to further general exploration and to spread knowl- 
edge thereof; to acquire and maintain a library of explora- 
tion and travel; to publish The Explorers Journal (quarter- 
ly); to encourage explorers in their work and to bring 
them into personal contact and unite them in the boz^s of 
sympathetic interest. Membership; 750. President, Clyde 
Fisher; Secretary, Dr. Erich M. Schlaikjer; Treasurer, 
Marvin W. Williams. Headquarters: 10 west 72nd St., 
New York 23, N.Y. The Annual Dinner and report on the 
progress of exploration to be held Tan. 15, 1949. Illustrated 
lectures for members and guests held twice monthly, Oc- 
tober-May; also 8 public lectures. 

Family Service Association of America, founded in 1911, 
provides private and public family service agency members 
with the means (1) to improve the methods they use in 
their communities to counsel and aid families with per- 
sonal, social, or emotional problems and (2) to contribute 
on a combined basis to the development and betterment of 
family life. Membership: 245 agencies; 1,000 individuals. 
President, Brooks Potter; General Director, Frank J. Hcilel. 
Headquarters: 122 East 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
founded in 1902, is an organization of working farm fam- 
ilies cooperating in a program for themselves, for agricul- 
ture, and for the common welfare of all working farm fami- 
lies. It is made up of local and community £^oups which 
compose county and all of which arc 

tied into the national m* jim'/.H. i:«. Mi-ibn 'ii:': 450,000. 
President, James G. S< »■ .*! r, Tony T. 

Dechant. Headquartei-.: ri.'SOj Aw.. iJenver 16, 

Colo. 

Foreign Policy Association, founded in 1918, is an im- 
P'l-t’.':!, T!C”P“c^t. rc«!r''’'ch organization working for the 
.■ t.fv ''(ip':'." il ol American foreign policy. Mom- 
bt.*'! ui:: -iI, b'ooks Emeny; Secretary, Helen 

hi. I). r-. «!..'(■ Seligman. Headquarters: 22 
hVl Jb.li b:.. ,\c\v Y(i:k 16, -V.Y. 

Foster Parents* Plan for War Children, Inc., founded in 
1938 to help children victimized by the war. It provides 
food, clothing, and medical aid through headquarters and 
committees in Europe and China. Social workers and child 
psychologists aid in re-cducation and rehabilitation. Tutor- 
national Chairman, Edna Blue; European Director, Freder- 
ick Mason; Secretary Treasurer Ann Landress. Headquar- 
ters: 55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Four-H (4-H) Clubs, founded in 1914, 4-H (head, heart, 
hands, and health) Clubs are local groups of boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 21, organized by extension 
agents cooperatively employed by the U.S. Deparlzncnt of 
Agriculture, the State agricultural colleges, and the local 
county governments. The purpose of the 4-H Club is to 
provide rural young people an opportunity to learn the 
value of science through using it in their own farming and 
homemaking projects; to develop leadership and the ability 
to work with others; to develop civic interest and a sense of 
responsibility as citizens. Membership; 1,800,000. National 
4-H events for 1949 include; 4-H Club Week— March 5- 
13; 4-H Club Camp — Washington, D.C., June 15-22; 4-H 
Achievement Week — ^November 5-13; 4-H Club Congress 
--Chicago, 111., November 27-Dcccmber 1. Chief, Division 
of Exmnsion Information; L. A. Schlup, Extension Service, 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Future Farmers of America, founded in 1928 to develop 
nrr’C'iit’iral Vi'^rrship, cooperation, and citizenship in farm 
V:r. 1 . . !). 260,300. President, Ervin Martin; Stu- 

dent Secretary, Eugene Hansen. Headquarters; U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Garden Club of America, founded in 1913 to encourage 
amateur gardening, to protect native plants and birds, and 
to encourage civic planting. Membership; Approximately 
8,000. President, Mrs. Hermann G. P^ace; Focordim Socrc- 
tary, Mrs. Gr^ McW. Bryan; Co.'TL\;j<s!!'Jj'ig ’'flar\-, 
Mrs. John D. Beals, Jr.; Treasurer Mrs. Fcicrs Ih-id, j'l. 
Headquarters; 15 East 58 St., New York 22, N.Y. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, founded in 1890 
to unite women's clubs and similar organizations through- 
out the world for the promotion of education, philanthropy, 
I»ublic welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts. Intema- 
jbonal membershi]^ 11,000,000 in 16,500 clubs, President, 
Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Earl B. 
Shoesmith; Treasurer, Mrs. Charles L. Fuller. Headquar- 
ters; 1734 N St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. The 1949 con- 
vention will be held in Hollywood, Fla., April 25-29. 

Geologicol Society in America, The, founded in 1888 for 
the advancement of the science of geology in North Amer- 
ica. Membership; 1,193 Fellows, 242 Members, and 33 
Con;^pond^ts. President, Chester R. Longwell; Secretary, 
H. R. Aldrich; Treasurer, J. Edward Hoftecister. Head- 
quartra: 419 ^st 117th St., New York 27. N.Y. Penrose 
Medal to Hans Cloos; Arthur L. Day Medal to George W. 

12^’^f949 Nov. 10- 

United States of America, founded in 
1912 to help ^Is develop into good citizens through 
gmded work and play in small groups with girls of their 
ovm ages and interests. The organization is non-sectarian 
and non-political, and is open to girls of all races and 


creeds between the ages of 7 and 17. The Girl Scouts of 
the United States is a member with 30 foreign countries 
of the World Association of Giil Guides and Girl Scouts, 
Membership: 1,384,864 (399.721 Brownies; 614,035 In- 
termediate Girl Scouts; 58,739 Senior Service Scouts; 
312,369 adult troop leaders, associate Girl Scouts, etc.) 
President, Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson; Chairman of the 
Fxrri'tivo rommittee. Dr. Mary H. S. Hayos; Triiaswrer, 
V.i'.h.i'i Mobley; Secretary, Mrs. Dudley H. Mills, 
Headquarters; 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. On 
October 29, 1948, the United States Govorumcnl issued n 
commemorative stamp honoring Juliette Low, founder of 
the organization. 

Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., founded in 1902 to 
provide employment, training, rehabilitation, and oppor- 
tunities for personal growth for the hanclieuppod and 
disabled lliroiigh. the establishment and development of 
Goodwill Industries. Meiubi'iship: 86 iiK'nihei and 3 non- 
member units in the Uiii!i*d States; 4 Canadian Goodwill 
Industries. President, Janu's 'i'. Buckley; Uecniding Secre- 
tary, Robert E. Watkins; 'rreasiirer, W. J. Elliott; Executive 
Secretary, Oliver A. Friedni.in. Uoadcpiariuis: 744 North 
Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Grolier Club, The, founded in 1884 for literary study 
and promotion of the arts pi'rtaining to the preidnetion 
of books. Membership: 482. Pre^sideut, Er<'d<irick B. Adams, 
Jr.; Treasurer, LeRoy E. Kimball; S<‘er<rtary, C, Franklin 
Ludington. lleadqnartois: 47 E.ist 60lh St., New York 22, 
N.Y. The Club held five exhibitions in 1948 and published: 
The Enfiravcfl ir Work of Rudolph Ruziaka 

and List of J*ti‘}i:rt:::oiis, I Ahlbition Cntalof^uos and other 
Items Issued by 'Ihe Grolirr l.luh J 884^1 ^)4R. 

Hadassah (The Women's Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Inc.), founded in 1912 to fiKStor Zionist ideals in 
America and conduct hospitalization, public health, child 
welfare, land reclamation, and youth r(4ug(‘e work in Pal- 
estine. It is the ollieiiil American reprt‘S(*ntative of the 
Youth Aliyah movenumt. Membership 25(>.()00. President, 
Mrs. Samuel W. Uiiljnin; Treasurer, Mrs. Abraham Tulin; 
National Societary, Mis. Elliot F. (llassberg; Executive 
Secretary, Jeannette N. i.iehel. Ibsuhiuariers: 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N.Y. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, is an en- 
dowed educiitional institution. It ine1ud<ns a research li- 
brary, specializing in English and American lih'rature and 
history, a free public museum, an jirt gallc*ry, and the 
Botanical Gardens. Tn 1919 the. institution was deeded to 
a sclf-pcTpeluating board of trustees, for tin* us<* and benefit 
of all rpialifii^d persons. Tn 1928 the ('xhihitions were 
opened to I ho public. N(‘arly 70 volumi's of studies have 
been published by the library. Address; Sail Marino, Calif. 

Henry George School of Social Scionce, The, loimded in 
1932 for the teaching of fundamental economies and social 
philosophy, is a non-profit institution chartered bv tb«‘ Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 1’here are 20 Extensions 
of the School in the U.S. A. and 4 in Canada. Honorary 
President, John Dewey; President, John C. Lincoln; Direc- 
tor, Robert Clancy. Headquarters; 50 E. 69th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. The 1949 conference will be hold in New 
York July 22-24. Publications: Teachers Manuals; Henry 
George News (monthly). 

Hispanic Society of America, The, foundi^d in 1904, is an 
educational institution designed to advance the knowledge 
of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, literatures, and 
history. The society maintains a free jniblic library and a 
museum and has issued about 600 vdliuiie.s relating to 
Spanish art, history, and literature. Memln‘isliip is honor- 
ary and limited to 100 members and 300 corresimnding 
meinbers. President, Archer M. Huntington; Secretary, 
Benjamin A. Morton. Headquarters: Broadway, between 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32, N.Y. 

Holy Name Society, founded in 1274, os a worldwide 
confraternity of Catholic men to promote spirituality and 
Name of God. Membership; 
3,^0,000. National Direetoi, Very Rev. H. C. Graham, 
9-^,- Headquarters: 141 East 65th St., New 

York 21, N.Y. 

Industrial Research Institute, Inc., was organized in 1938 
under the auspices of the National Research Council and 
iDcoiporated in 1945. Il seek's to promote high standards 
in industrial research, and to increase the understanding 
thereof. Membership: 106 companies. President, E. W. 
Engslrom; Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. Worlhington. Head- 
quarters; 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
looo**'*”*® In^rnational Affairs, Canadian, founded in 
1928, IS an unofficial, nonpartisan, nonprofit organization 
to promote and facilitate the study of inlenuilional affairs 
and those domestic issues related to the world scene. The 
Institute has a wide program of public education .and re- 
search, organizes regional, nalional, and international con- 
xerences; nmintains a free lihraiy and informal iou scivice; 
publishes Conternporary Affairs pamphh‘ls, InU'inatumal 
/ournoZ (quarterly), etc. Membership: 2,455. Pr<-sidont, 
R. M. Fowler; N^ional Secretary, Dougins A. M.icLenuan. 
Headejuarters: 230 Bloor St., West, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Institute of International Education, founded in 1919 to 
create belter understanding among the peoples of the world 
through the medium of educational exchanges. The Insti- 
tute IS a non-profit organization. More than 1,000 scholar- 
ships and fellowships were awarded for the academic year 
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1948-49. Administered scholarships and feUowshios worth 
more than $2 million for over 300 universities and private 
organizations, in addition to Government and UNESCO 
grants. Publications: (monthly) Xcws BvUefin, Annual Re- 
port, Meet the U.S.A, (handbook for foreign students). 
President: Laurence Duggan (died Dec. 20, 1948); Vice 
President: Donald J. Shank. Headquarters: 2 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Canadian, founded in 
1898 in afiSliation with the Mining Society of Nova Scotia 
to encourage and promote the mining and metallurgical 
industries of Canada; to advance the arts and sciences 
pertaining thereto; to foster ideals of public service. Mem- 
bership: 4,050. President, R. W. Diamond; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Executive Director, £. J. Carlyle. Head- 
quarters: 906 Drummond Building, 1117 St. Catherine 
St., West, Montreal 2, Canada. The 51st Annual General 
Meeting will be held in Montreal, Canada, Apr. 24-28, 
1949. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Pacific Council, founded in 
1925, is an unofficial and nonpartisan organization to facil- 
itate the scientific study of the peoples of the Pacific area. 
It publishes books and the journal Pacific Affairs. Member- 
ship: 12 autonomous national councils. Chairman, Hunting- 
ton Gilchrist; Secretary-General, William L. Holland; 
Chairman, Research Committee, Sir George Sansom. Head- 
quarters: 1 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. The next 
I.P.R. international conference will be held in 1950. 

Institute of Public Administration, founded in 1906 to 
improve die management and operation of American gov- 
ernment first through scientific study of administration 
and secondly through dissemination of the results of such 
study to public officials and citizens generally. Membership: 
9 trustees; 8 permanent professional staff members. Chair- 
man, Richard S. Childs; President, Luther GuUck; Treas- 
urer, Henry Bruere; Secretary, Bruce Smith. Headquarters: 
684 Park Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

International Association of Lions Clubs, founded in 1917. 
Lions Clubs are nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic organi- 
zations comjposed of representative business and profes- 
sional men interested in the development of their com- 
munity. Membership is by invitation. There are over 7,000 
Lions Clubs with 400,000 members. President: Eugene 
S. Briggs; Secretary-General, Melvin Jones. Headquarters: 
McCormick Building, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
111. The 1949 Annual International Convention will be held 
July 18-21 in New York, N.Y. 

International City Managers' Association, founded in 
1914 to increase the proficiency of city managers and to 
aid in the improvement of municipal government in gen- 
eral. Member^ip: Approximately 1,200. President, John 
H. Ames; Director, Clarence E. Ridley. Headquarters: 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, 111. A meeting will be held Dec. 
4-8, 1949, in Palm Beach, Fla. 

International College of Surgeons, founded in 1935 in 
Geneva, Switzerland, to create a common bond among 
the surgeons of all nations and to promote the highest 
standards in surgery throu^oul the world witiiout re- 
gard to nationality, creed or color. Membership: 6,000. 
President, Dr. Francisco Grana; Secretary General, Dr. 
Max Thorek, 850 W. l^ing Park Rd., Chicago 13, 111. 
Headquarters: 1516 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Dl. The 
1950 international assembly will be held in Buenos Aires. 

Internationol Conference of Social Work, organized in 
1925 to provide an international forum for discussion of 
social work, to stimulate international social work, to facil- 
itate the exchange of information, and to promote coopera- 
tion between all international organizations related to social 
welfare. It is non-political, non-govemmental, and non- 
sectarian. Membership: 3,000. President, George E. Haynes 
(England); Treasurer-General, William H. Dewar, (Can- 
ada): Secretory-General, Joe R. Hoffer (United States). 
Headquarters: 82 North High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, founded in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1930, to 
promote friendly relations among the business and pro- 
fessional women of all countries, to secure combined action 
by them, and to work for high business and professional 
standards of service. International President (U.S.A.), 
Sally Butler; Treasurer ( U.S.A. ), Mrs. Isabelle Claxidge 
Taylor; Secretary (Oslo, Norway), Bergliot Lie. Head- 
quarters: Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

International Order of The King's Daughters and Sons, 
Inc., founded in 1366 for *'the development of spiritual 
life and stimulation of Christian activities." Membership: 
Approximately 55,000. President, Mrs. Frederic Bond; 
Executive Secretary and Editor of Silver Cross, Mrs. Frank 
G. Lopez. Headquarters; 144 East 37th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. An educational program is conducted at the Chau- 
tauqua Institute, Chautauqua, N.Y. for scholarshm students. 
The General Convention will be held in 1950 at Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Internationol Peasant Union, founded in 1947 for the 
liberation of the southeastern European countries and or- 
ganization of the peasantry of the world. Membership: 
Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Croatia, Serbia. 
Central Committee: Ferenc Nagy; Stanislaw Mikolajezyk; 
Vladko Machdk; Georgi M. Dimitrov; Grigore N. Buzesti; 
Milan Gavrilovic. Headquarters: 724 9th St., IW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


International P.E.N. Club, The, founded in 1921, is a 
world association of writers, editors, and translators in aU 
branches and classes of literature. Its object is to promote 
friendship between men of letters in all countries in tihe 
interests of literature, hreedom of expression, and inter- 
national good will. It is not concerned with state or parly 
politics. Membership: Approximately 6,000. Intemationm 
President, Maurice Maeterlinck; International Secretary, 
Hermon Ould. Headquarters: 62 Glebe Place, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.3, England. The 1949 congress will be held 
m Venice, Italy. 

International Rescue, Inc. (formerly International Rescue 
and Relief Committee, Inc.), founded in 1933 to aid anti- 
totalitarian refugees. Specim emphasis is placed on rescue 
of refugees from behind the Iron Curtain and on relief and 
rehabilitation of these people. The projects include a chil- 
dren's home, a recuperation center for concentration camp 
victims, cmd a hospitalization program. IR was a member 
agency of the National War Fimd and now administers 
progress for the International Refugee Organization. Chair- 
L. Hollingsworth Wood; Treasurer, David F. Seifer- 
Secretary, Sheba Strunsky. Headquarters: 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

j^e^otional Society of Christian Endeavor, founded in 
1887 to ininister to Protestant youth in the churches 
through printed material and conventions, and activity 
program^ Membership: 4,000,000. President, Daniel A. 
Pohng; General Secretary, Ernest R. Bryan; Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary, P. Marion Simms, Jr.; Administrative Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Charles E. F. Howe. Headquarters: 
1201 East Broad St., Columbus 5, O. The Society publishes 
The Christian Endeavor "World. 40th International Con- 
vention will be held in Toronto, Canada, July 5-10, 1949. 

Izook Wolton League of America, Inc., founded in 1922, 
is a national conservation organization equipped to deal 
with natural resource management within local, state, and 
national boundaries. It. cooperates with government agen- 
cies when its attitude is sympathetic and fights them umen 
it feels their actions are ill-advised or influenced by politi- 
cal considerations. Publication: Outdoor America. Mem- 
bership: Approximately 500 chay^ters. President, Walter 
Frye: Executive Director, \. R*.'d. Headquarters: 

31 North State St., Chicago 2, I'l. ;u nual convention 
vwU be held June 24-26, 1949, at Denver, Colo. 

Kiwanis International, founded in 1915, is an organiza- 
tion of business and professional leaders dedicated to youth 
and community service in more than 2,900 communities 
in die United Stat««. Cnn.-'d.'*. Alaska, and Hawaii. Mem- 
bership: 190,000. l^rciuiciil, I. Belmont Mosser; Treasurer, 
J. Hugh Jackson; Secretary, O. £. Peterson. Headquarters: 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. The Interna- 
tional Convention in 1949 will be held June 19-23 in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Knights of Pythias, founded in 1864, is a fraternal or- 
ganization whose activities embrace philanthropic work 
of various kinds. A number of subsidiary bodies include the 
Pythian Sisters and the Sunshine Girls. These junior bodies 
foster the moral welfare of persons between the ages of 14 
and 21. The Dramatic Oro^ Knights of Khorassan is tlie 
“playground" of the order. A military department empha- 
sizes the patriotic duty of Pytbians. Membership: 300,000. 
Supreme Chancellor, Fred Ratliff; Supreme Secretary, Mel- 
vin M. Ewen. Headquarters: 1054 Midland Bank Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

League of Composers, Inc., The, founded in 1923 to pro- 
mote contemporary music and help living composers by 
giving concerts and broadcasts and sponsoring records and 
publications. Chairman, Board of Directors, Aaron Copland; 
Chairman, Internationa Committee, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis; 
Chairman, Program Committee, Robert Ward; Executive 
Director, Richard F. Goldman. Headquarters: 113 West 
57th St., New York 19. N.Y. 

League of Women Voters of the U.S., founded in 1920 to 
encourage the responsible participation of citizens in 
government. Membership: 88,000. President^ Anna Lord 
Strauss; Treasurer, Mrs. Bradford L. Pattern Secretary, Mrs. 
James G. Scarborough. Headquarters: 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C. The biennial convention will be held 
in April, 1950, at Atlantic City, N.J. 

Library Association, The, founded in 1877 to promote 
better administration of libraries, unite all persons en- 
gaged or interested in library work, hold examinations in 
ubrarianship, and maintain a register of qualified persons 
fellows and associates). Membership: 8,000. President; 
ir Ronald Adam; Honorary Secretary, L. R. McColvin; 
Honorary Treasurer, Raymond Irwin; Secretary, P. S. J. 
Welsford. Headquarters: Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.l, England. The Library Association Record 
is published monthly. The national meeting will be held 
May 23-27, 1949, in Eastbourne, England. 

Linguistic Soci^ of America, founded in 1925 to ad- 
vance the scientific study of language. Membership: 730 
individuals, 300 Hbiaries. President, Murray B. Emeneau; 
Vice President, Zellig Harris; Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. 
Cowan. Headquarters: c/o Secretary, Moxrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Loyal Order of Moose, founded in 1888, is a fraternity 
which strives to unite mankind and elevate society throu^ 
the application of lofty principles to daily life. Member- 
ship: 947,713. Supreme Governor, Walter F. Gibson; Exeo- 
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utive Director and Supreme Secretary, Malcolm R. Giles. 
Headquarters: Mooseheart, 111. The 1949 convention will 
be held in San Francisco, Calif., August 14-19* 

Luther League of America, founded in 1895, is the officid 
youth organization of the United Lutheran Church m 
America for the purpose of banding young people together 
in fellowship, worship, service and education; to train them 
for adult leadership in the church. Membership: 30,248. 
President, H. L. Logan; Secretary, Ruth Blackburn; Treas- 
urer, Howard Turkheimer; Executive Secrctar', Rc”. JoceM 
W. Frease. Headquarters: 1228 Spruu,'':.. ’.'iii'adHjKi'.i 7., 
Pa. A National Convention will be 3 »'id at Va., 

Aug. 15-19, 1949. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, founded in 1888 as a 
nonprofit organization for the promotion of biologicm 
research including biochemistry, biophysicsj and radiobi- 
ology. Courses of graduate level are offered in Embryology, 
General Physiology, Marine Botany, and Invertebrate Zo- 
ology. Membership: 470. Director, Charles Packard; Treas- 
urer, D. M. Brodie; Clerk, O. C. Glaser. Headquarter: 
Woods Hole, Mass. Rumford Medal to E. N. Harvey; T. W. 
Richards Medal to E. J. Cohn. The Annual Meeting will 
be held at Woods Hole, Mass., Aug. 9, 1949. 

Mathematical Association of America, founded in 1916 
to hold meetings for the presentation and discussion of 
papers dealing with mathematics at the collegiate level, 
and to publish books and a period ical dealing with such 
mathematics. Membersliip: 3,200. R. E. Langcr; 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. M. Gehman. h* adrrerter's: Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. A : "‘l -.i-. with 
the American Association for Engineer 'ii'j I < v< ..cm will 
be held in June 1949 at Troy, N.Y. The summer meeting 
will be held at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo, 
in September. 

Mediaeval Academy of America, founded in 1925 to 
conduct, encourage, and support research publication and 
instruction in mediaeval record, languages, literature, arts, 
archaeolojf^, history, philosophy, science, and all other 
aspects of mediaeval civilization. Membership: 1,100. Pres- 
ident, F. N. Robinson; Executive Secretary, Charles R. D. 
Miller. Headquarters: 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Speculum, the journal of the Academy, 
is published quarterly. The 1949 annual meeting will be 
held April 8-9^, in Toronto, Canada. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, The, founded in 1870 for 
the purpose of “establishing and maintaining in the City of 
New York a Museum and library of art, . . . encouraging 
and developing the study of the fine arts, . . . and . . . 
furnishing popular instruction.** Membership: 7,529. Pres- 
ident, Roland L. Redmond; Secretary, Dudley T. Easby, 
Jr.j Treasi’rer, J. Kerneth Loughry; Director, Francis 
Henry Ta>>oi. Ti in: Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New 

York 28, iN.l*. The ihu-Oi'mi cover a period of 

some 5,000 years, :.m- ail< of the Ancient 

World, the Near an<’ f.ir I- .-si, ihii ipo, and the United 
States. Permanent displays are cMpr’eMiented hv changing 
special exhibitions including m imi ii-xi-irip: I collec- 

tions in this country .end abroad. 

Middle Eost Institute, The, founded in 1946 for the pur- 
pose of developmg among the American people an interest 
in, and more complete understandmg of, the countries of 
the Middle East by means of conferences, publications, 
research, and teaching. The Institute maintains a graduate 
fellowship program in which the facilities for training are 
arranged in collaboration with the School of Advanced 
International Studies and other accredited institutions of 
higher learning. Membership: approximately 250. Chairman 
of the Board, George Gamp Reiser; Editor of The Middle 
East JoumaL Harvey P. Hall; Executive Secretary, John E. 
Marsh. Headquarters: 1906 Florida Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. Annual meeting and conference will be held 
Mar. 4-5, 1949, in Washington, D.C. 

Mineralogical Society of America, founded in 1916 to ad- 
vance the study of mineralogy, crystallography, and allied 
sciences. Membership: 956 members, 592 subscribers. Pres- 
ident, John W. Gruner; Secretary, C. S. Hiirlbut, Jr., Treas- 
urer, Earl Ingerson. Headquarters: Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. The 1948 Roebling Medal to Sir 
Lawrence Braggon. 

Modern Language Association of America, founded in 
1883 for the advancement of research in modem lan- 
guages and their literatures. Membership: About 6,000. 
President, George Sherbum; Executive Secretary, Wil- 
liam R. Parker. Headquarters: 100 Washington Square 
East, New York 3, N.Y. Annual meeting will be held in 
New York, Sept. 7-9, 1949. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, The, founded in 1870, in 
order to acquire, preserve, and display great works of art 
and to give education in the arts. It covers the fields of 
^iatic, Near Eastern, Islamic, Greek and Roman, and 
Egyptian arts as well as the Decorative Arts of Europe, 
pnnts and drawings, and paintings both European and 
American. It ca^K on an extensive educational program 
and has a flourishmg school for creative artists. It brings 
out numerous publications in addition to its regular Bulletin. 
Pre^^t of corporation, Edward J. Holmes; Director, 
G. H.^Edgell. 

Na^nal Aeronautic Association, founded in 1905 as the 
A&o Qub of America, it assumed its present name in 1922. 
NAA works through local chapters to distribute information 


about aviation and give effective national expression to 
community views on aviation policy. pH‘si<l<ml, Louis E. 
Leveronc; Secretary, Mrs. William E. Brown; Trt'asurcr, 
Horace P. Bromfiold; Kx<‘(‘ulivi‘ Vi<‘e Pr<*sid<‘Ul, R. M. 
Phelps. Headquarters: 102.5 Gomieclienl Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. The anmuil work! eorili'rcru'i* of l'\*dfTiition 
Aeronantiqno Intcrnsitionak*. ol which N.A.'X is the United 
Stales '.cpuscMsliiiive, will ho held in Glevelaiul, O., the 
week pu'codmi; L.ihoi 1949. NAA*s annual conven- 
tion will be held in Akioii, O. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, founded in 1909 to sah'guaid the political, civil, 
and legal rights of colored c-iiiiMMi'! and seciiro lor tla'in 
equality of opportunity. Mciiihciship 550,000, President, 
Arthur B. Spingarn; Secretary, Waller While; Chninnan ot 
Board, Louis T. Wright. Headquartens: 20 West ‘lOlh St,, 
New York 18, N.Y. Spingarn Medal to Dr. Chaim ing H. 
Tobias. The 40lh annual conference will bo hokl in I^os 
Angelos, Calif., in July, 1949. 

National Association of Broadcasters, fonndi'd in 1922 to 
foster the art of Tvo-'d'*:i' I'n!* iwotect its nu'mb(‘r.s, and 
eTSconm"o -m.mmi . which will .stronglhen the 

:m('i'..:; ti» the end that it may h<‘St .serve the 

piihiic. IP ' 'I'' 2,003. Socrctmy-Trotusurer, 0. K. 

.'rn.-y, Ji. B- .id p Directors: 17 distriet repiesonlalivos 
and 8 Dircctors-at-Laigo. Headquarters: 1771 N St., NW, 
Wa.shinglon 6, D.C. 

National Association of Logoi Aid Organizations, founded 
in 1923, is an ouLgrowth ot the fornn'r National Alliaiiee of 
Legal Aid Societies. Us puriiosi? is to iironioti* ami ih'velop 
legal aid work, to encourage the formation <»l new legal aid 
organizations, to jirovidc a cenlial hoily with di'fined 
duLit's and powers for the gnidunee of legal aid work, and 
to cooperate with the judiciary, the bar, and other organ- 
izations interested in Ihe administration of justice. Mem- 
bership; 61 III ai-.iv.s'.’i-i ‘ Ml li:ut(d .Slates and Canada. 
President, R.-vmim \[. (..u' .* i . 'J'reasurer, Waym* Theo- 
philus; Seen-ta*}’ i‘pir. .'irownell. niMdquarlcMs: 2.'> 
i'Acli.uige St., Rochester 4, N.Y. The midwinler inec'ling oi 
the Exeeuliw Committee will he held in New Yiiik. City 
in January, 1949. 

National Association of Manufacturers, founded in 1895 
to foster the domestic and foreign eonnn(*re<‘ of the United 
States and improve relations betwecMi (MnnhuMTs :nul em- 
ployees. Membership; Approximalely I (>,509. Pirsidmit ami 
Chairman of the Board, Moiris Sayre; Managing Direelor, 
Earl Bunting; Noel SurgcMil, Treasurer, Kenneth 

R. Miller, ili'.el-.n.nle'-s: 14 \Vt“Sl -lOlh St., N<‘W York 20, 
N.Y. The national Congn^ss of Anu'riean Industry is ludd 
annually in December. 

National Association of Postmasters of U.5., charter<»d 
under laws of Illinois in 1935 and orguniz<‘d for llu‘ mu- 
tual benefit of postmasters and to cooiierato with the post 
office department in maintaining a high standard of service 
to the public. Membership: over 32,000 in 48 State (lhux>- 
ters and chapters in Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, 
Samoa. Publication: Foitlmastrrs Cazctlc. PresuliMit, Burris 
C. Jackson; National Secretary-Treasurer, Frank J. tlorak; 
Editor, Dan L. Gibson. Headquarters: Ull Seventeenth 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

National Audubon Society, founded in 1905 to arouse 
public appreciation and understanding of the value and 
need of conservation of soil, w.ater, plants, and wildlife; 
their interdependence and the lel.iliiin of ihi'.i lreatm<*nt 
and use to numau welfare; to assist in crisiting an en- 
li^tcned citizenry demanding furtherance oi (‘ohmm valion 
of natural rcsource.s. Menihership: about .50, 000. .Some 
400,000 junior chih memher.s eu’oll r.*‘»a :d*v. Cheirmau of 
the Board, Lud'ow Griscom; Pm-m.!"!!:, Jci'-' 11. Baker; 
Secretary, G. Lister Carlisle; T u-, (.sy Enuxson. 
Headquarters: 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. The 
1949 annual convention will be held in New York, N.Y., 
on the 3d Tuesclav in Oclobcr. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., found- 
ed in 1909, is an independent nonprofit oigaiii/.aiion to ex- 
press public reaction to and public lesiionsihilily coiiconi- 
ing the motion picture. It provides organizations and in- 
dividuals with advance information about pictures. It offers 
a constructive program for the study, support, and best use 
of the motion picture. It is opposed to all forms of <‘ensor- 
ship. P’-Psid“Mt. Qir'’'ey How('; Secrelaiy and 'I'leasurer, 
Henry Ih:r!. Di-i lor, Ricliard Giiffith. Ih-nd- 

quartei',: il I nc,M Soi'sue V. esl. New York 8, N.Y. The 
40th cmife’iM.f ■ of il:e Boiu'd ol Review of Motion 

Pictures will be held in New Y'oik, N.Y., in March, 1949. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., iounded in 
1920_ to encourage, in the broadest and most liberal luan- 
ner, investigation, research and discovery, and the apifiica- 
tipn of knowledge to the well-being of mankind. In parlic- 
mar, it contributes to exact and impartial investigation in 
the field of economic, social, and indu.s trial science, and to 
this end cooperates^ with governments, universities, learned 
societies, and individuals. Mcmheiship: 31 members of the 
Board of Directois. Director of Research, Arthur F. Bums; 
Exeimtive EJirector, William J. Carson: Chairman, C. Rein- 
old Noyes; President, Harry w. Laidler; Treasurer, George 
B. Roberts. Headquarters: 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N.Y. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, founded in 1919 
for the purpose of “unifying, coordinating, and organizing 
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the Catholic people of the United States in works of educa- 
tion, social welfare, immigrant aid, and other activities.** 
Membership: 178 archbishops and bishops of the U.S.A., 
7,500 affiliated societies. Chairman of the Board, Most Rev. 
John T. McNicholas; Treasurer, Most Rev. John M. Gan- 
non; Secretary, Most Rev. John F. Noll. Headquarters: 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington 5, D.C. 

National Child Labor Committee, founded in 1904 (in- 
coiporated 1907) to protect children from employment 
under conditions prejudicial to their health, education or 
welfare; to improve the educational opportunities and place- 
ment services for youth. Membership: 17,000. Chaiiman, 
Eduard C. Lindeman; Treasurer, Robert Faig. Headquar- 
ters; 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. A meeting will 
be held during the National Conference of Social Work in 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1949. 

National Civil Service League, founded in 1881 to en- 
courage the adoption in government of a modern personnel 
system based on merit, and the exclusion of partisan control 
of public employment. Membership: Approximately 3,000. 
President, Nicholas Kelley; Treasurer, Ogden H. Hammond: 
Chairman of the Council, Robert L. Johnson; Chairman or 
Executive Committee, Winston Paul; Executive Secretary, 
H. Eliot Kaplan. Headquarters: 120 East 29th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., founded 
in 1928 to promote justice and understanding among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, and to analyse, moderate, 
and finally eliminate intergropp p: ‘!i V.v ^^embeTship: 
80,000. President, Everett R. Clnici-}, im •■, Herbert J. 
Osborne. Headquarters: 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

National Council of Catholic Men, founded in 1922 to co- 
ordinate in a common voluntary council all existing Cath- 
olic men’s organizations; to serve as a medium for the dis- 
semination and exchange of information; to pro-note* "ndor- 
standing and action for the common 'h > iht ■ «'‘ip: 

3,000 societies. President, Emmet A. lii-t-,: 

Thomas E. Sly; Treasurer, James H. McCaiirey; Executive 
Secretary, James E. Mitchell. Headquarters: 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. A meeting will be 
held in Washington, D.C., Apr. 23-24, 1949. 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, founded in 
1928, functions as a conference body spenkin'? for farmer 
cooperative marketing and purchusing a.>'Ocia(ioii.<j. Mem- 
bership: 114 associations with a lainior in(‘mhoi*>'hip of ap- 

S roximately 3,800,000. President, H. H. Rut1i))iia (died 
ept. 29, 1948); Executive Secretary, John H. Davis; Treas- 
urer, Freda B. Couch. Headquarters: 744 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Jewish Women, founded in 1893, has 
a program of local and overseas service and education. It 
maintains homes for the shelter and rehabilitation of un- 
attached Jewish women in Athens and Paris, offers welfare 
work scholarships at American unive’^’tios to Jew- 

ish women who will return to their <'oiMinn:'ii:'r% fo rio social 
reconstruction work, and serves the r.e c': of the 

immigrant before and after arrival in this country. Mem- 
bership: 73,000. National President, Mrs. Joseph M. Welt; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Mrs. Irving M. Engel; 
Executive Director, Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein. Headquarters: 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
formed as a national committee in 1866. The first local 
organization was formed in London in 1844 (in the United 
States in 1851), for the physical, mental, social, moral, and 
religious education of youth. Membership: 1,701,463 in 
local associations. President, Eugene R. McCarmy; General 
Secretary, Eugene E. Barnett. Headquarters: 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Five million dollars were r^orted 
raised toward a postwar fund for restoring associations in 
war-devastated areas abroad. Partic'na+'on was voted in 
reactivation of USO on a I'lorliiU*:! 1 D'H: i.;! consulta- 
tive relations with the United Nations were maintained 
through the World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s at Geneva. 

National Education Association of the United States, 
founded in 1857 to advance the interests of the teaching 
profession, promote the welfare of children, and foster the 
education of all the people. Membership: 441,127. Presi- 
dent, Mabel Studebaker. Headquarters: 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. A meeting will be held in Boston, 
Mass., July 3-8, 1^49. 

National Farm Chomurgic Council, Inc., founded in 1935 
to advance the industrial use of American farm products 
through applied science. The Council is educational, non- 
profit, and nonpolitical. Membership: Over 4,000. Presi- 
dent, Wheeler McMillen; Assistant to President and Treas- 
urer, John W. Ticknor; Secretary, Richard R. Tryon. 
Headquarters: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. The 14th 
annual chemurgic conference will be held in Memphis, 
Tenn., Mar. SO-A^pr. 1, 1949. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., The, founded in 1919 to improve conditions in 
all professions and businesses and prepare members for 
leadershm. Membership; 140,000. President, K. Frances 
Scott, M!.D.; Executive Director, Olive H. Huston. Head- 
quarters: 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. The next bi- 
ennial convention will be held in San Francisco, Calif. 
July 3-7, 1950. 

National Federation of Music Clubs, founded in 1898, is a 


philanthropic organization which grants scholarships, builds 
music studios, organizes choir clinics, etc. Membership: Ap- 
proximately 5,0()0 clubs, with nearly 500,000 members. 
Mrs. Royden James Keith, President. Headquarters: 812 
Kimball Building, 306 South Wabash Ave., Cmicago 4, HI. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, The, founded 
in 1938 to direct and unify the fight against infantile 
paralysis. Activities include research, education, epidemic 
aid, and medical care. Grants are made to institutions, and 
scholarships and fellowships are offered. Membership; 
2,819 chapters. President, Basil O’Connor; Vice President 
and Secretary, William F. Snyder; Treasurer, Howard W. 
Dayton. Headquarters: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

National Fraternal Congress of Americo, founded in 
1886 to unite all fraternal benefit societies of America for 
mutual improvement and concerted action. Membership: 
108 societies. President, Jeanie Willard; Vice President, 
George G. Perrin. Headquar'.eis: 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Rl. A meeting will be held in Washington, D.C. 
in September, 1949. 

National Gallery of Art, established by the Congress in 
1937, to assemble and maintain a national collection of 
paintings, sculpture, and die graphic a^, representative 
of the best in the artistic heritage of America and Europe. 
The building, was constructed with funds given for the 
purpose by Andrew W. Mellon. The Gallery’s collections 
of more than 16,000 works of art represent the Mellon, 
Kress, Widener, Chester Dale, Rosenwald Collections, etc. 
Frequent temporary eadiibits are held; that of “Paintings 
from the Berlin Museums,” was attended by nearly a 
million visitors between Mar. 17-A]pr. 25, 1948. Publ^a- 
tions include Masterpieces of Paintms from the National 
Gallery of Art. Attendance for the fiscal year 1948 was 
2,159,435. Director: David E. Finley. Headquaiters: The 
Mall, Washington 25, D.C. 

National Geogrophic Society, The, founded in 1888 for the 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge. Member- 
ship: 1,800,000. President and Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; 
Vice President and Associate Editor, John OhVer La Gorce; 
Secretary, Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. 
Fleming. Headquarters: 1146 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The National Geographic Magazine is the 
official publication of the Society. 

National Grange, The (Patrons of Husbandry), founded in 
1867 for the educational, social, economic, and legislative 
advancement of agriculture. Membership; About 811,000. 
Master, Albert S. Goss; Lecturer, Edward F. Holter; Secre- 
tary, Ham^ A. Caton. Headquarters: National Grange 
Building, 744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

National Guard Association of the United Stotos, The, 
founded in 1879 and recently reorganized as an individual 
me’^hprshir* organization. Membership: About 20,000. 

A. Walsh; Secretary, Fred M. Waterbury. 
il'-:j»!c:!iai:i‘’'*: 400 6th St., NW, Washington 1, D.C. The 
Association works zealously for universal military training. 

National Health Council, founded in 1921, aims at the 
prevention of disease and maintenance of public health 
through common planning and action of its members and 
development of citizen participation and support for meas- 
ures that vrill help the individual maintain maximum mental 
and physical health. President, Philip R. Mather; Secretary, 
Reginald M. Atwater, M.D.; Treasurer, Haven Emerson, 
M.D. Headquarters; 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

National Heart Institute, established by the Congress in 
1948, to conduct, support, and foster research -and training 
in diseases of the heart and circulation and to aid the 
States in the development of community programs for the 
control of these diseases. The Institute, one of tlie National 
Institutes of Health, is tlie focal point of leadership and 
coord^ation for the total heart program of the Public 
Health Service. Director: C. J. Van Slyke, M.D. Head- 
quarters: National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, Bethesda 14, Md. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., founded in 
1916, is an independent and nonprofit research institution 
in the field of industrial economics. It is supported by busi- 
ness organizations, labor unions, government agencies, trade 
associations, libraries, colleges and universities. Member- 
ship: Approximately 8,000. President, Virgil Jordan; Secre- 
tary, Cfyde L. Rogers. Headquarters: 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Meetings are held each month except during 
the summer. 

National Information Bureou, Inc., founded in 1918, is a 
nonprofit bureau working to improve standards in national 
and international philanffiropy. Some 600 agencies are in- 
vestigated annuflJly. The Bureau reports state whether or 
not 11 standards which it considers essential are conformed 
to. Members eligible for confidential reports include indi- 
viduals, corporations, chambers of commerce, some 650 
local community chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
The Gioer’s Guide to NaHonal Philanthropy is published 
annually, and members receive periodic newsletters. Presi- 
dent, Paul L. Feiss; Secretary, Craig R. Smith; Treasurer, 
Valentine E. Macy, Jr. Headquarters: 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

National Institute of Arts and Letters, founded in 1898 
for furtherance of the interest of literature and the fine 
arts. Membership: 250. President, Douglas Moore; Secre- 
tary, William Rose Ben6t; Secretary, Philip James. Head- 
quarters: 633 West 155th St., New York 32, N.Y. At the 
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7th Public Ceremonial in May, 1948, given jotatly with 
the American Academy of Arts and IiOtters, 15 $1,000 
Arts and Letters grants were awarded. ^ 

National Institute of Social Sciences, founded in 1912 to 
promote research in the social sciences. Membersmp; Lim- 
ited to 600, not including honorary members. Pr^jdent, 
Qaience G. Michalis; Treasurer, Lewis Latham Clarke; 
Secretary, Rosina Hahn. Headquarters: 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16 N.Y. 

National Jewish Welfare Board, founded in 191S, is the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers and 
YM-YWHA's in the United States and Canada, and the 
recognized agency for serving the religious, welfare, and 
morale needs of Jewish men and women ^ in the armed 
forces and in veterans’ hospitals. Membership: 321 Jewish 
Centers with about 500,000 members. President, Frank L. 
Weil; Executive Director, S. D. Gershovitz; Treasurer, 
Joseph H. Cohen; General Secretary of National Council, 
Louis Kraft. Headquarters: 145 East 32nd St., New York 
16, N.Y. The next national meeting will be held in 1950 in 
Cincinnati, Oliio. , 

Nationol Kindergorten Association, founded in 1909 to 
arouse interest in kindergarten education and to help secure 
it for the children of the whole nation. Piesident, Major 
Bradley Martin; Treasurer, Eversley Childs, Jr.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Roger C. Aldrich; Executive Secretary, Bessie I*ockc; 
Editor, Florence Jane Ovens, Headquarteis, 8 West 40th 
St, New York 18, N.Y. The annual meeting is held in 
January. 

National Lawyers Guild, founded in 1937, is a bar associ- 
ation seeking to make the law a living and flexible instru- 
ment of human progress and justice. Membership: Approx- 
imately 4,000. President, Robert W. Kenny; Executive 
Secretary, Robert J. Silberstein; Treasurei, Nathan R. 
gagan. Headquarteis: 902 20th St., NW, Wasliinglon 6, 

National League of American Pen Women, founded in 
1897, has branches in every state of the Union. Member- 
ship: Over 4,000. National President, Dr. Margaret H. Se- 
bree. Headquarters: 814 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The League makes awards in all branches of 
creative art. National board meetings arc held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., each month. 

Notional Legion of Decency, The, formed in 1934 by tiho 
Roman Catholic Bishops of me United States to evaluate 
and classify entertainment motion pictures exclusively, ac- 
cording to traditional standards of morality and decency. It 
functior« under the jiir''<diclion of the Episcopal Commit- 
tee on Mdtirsi oi which the Most Rev. William A. 

Scully, D.D.. > C:>.i ini.'i . The Motion Picture Department 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae is the 
official reviewing group of the L<‘iu;ii. Eu-c-uii\c Secretary, 
the Rev. Patrick J. Mastersom .\iv.islan! E\»cu'i*c Secre- 
tary, Rev. Thomas F. Little. Headqiiaitc i..: dl Jl.id 51 St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

National Lutheran Council, founded in 1918 to witness 
fox the Lutheran Church on matters which require an ex- 
pression of common faith, ideals, and program; to be the 
National Committee for the Lutheran world Federation in 
the United States. Membership: 8 Lutheran church bodies. 
President, Dr. W. G. Sodt; secretary. Dr. A. G. Weng; 
Treasurer, S. F. Telleen. Headquarters: 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. The 1948 Lutheran World Action Ap- 
peal reached a total of $4,097,992. The annual meeting 
of the Council will be held Feb. 1-4, 1949. 

National Peace Conference, instituted in 1933 and re- 
organized in 1935, serves ( 1 ) as a council board on which 
members exchange their views on American foreign policy; 
(2) as a clearing house for the views of its aflSlliated or- 
ganizations; and (3) as a publisher of objective, non- 
partisan information on world events. Membership: 33 or- 
ganizations. President, Richard R. Wood: Treasurer, Eu- 
nice H. Carter; Secretary, Bertha V. Louis. Headquarters: 
8 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. The Conference pub- 
lishes 10 Bulletins a year. 

National Recreotion Association, founded in 1906 to the 
end *Hhat every child in America shall have a chance to 
play, that everybody in America, young or old, shall have 
an opportunity to And the best and most satisfying use 
of leisure time.” Membership: 13,000. President, Howard 
Brauchei; Chairman of the Board, Robert Garrett; Secre- 
tary, Susan M. Lee: Treasurer, Adrian M. Massie, Head- 
quarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Natural Resources Council of America, founded in 1946 
to advance sound natural resource management. The Coun- 
cil does not determine policy, but acts as a service agency 
to its member organizations by keeping them informed on 
actions of Congress, and making available scientific data 
and other information to aid them in intelligent under- 
standing of conservation problems. Membership: 27 na- 
tional organizations and scientific societies. Chairman, How- 
ard Zahniser; Treasurer, Harry E. Radcliffe; Secretary, 
C. R. Gutexmuth. Headquarters: 822 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. The aimual meeting is held in October. 

National Safety Council, founded in 1913, serves as a 
national and internation^ clearing house for information 
about causes of accidents and ways to prevent them. Mem- 
bership: 7,692. Chairman, Board of Directors, James Tan- 
ham; President and Executive Vice-President, Ned H. Dear- 
born; General Secretary, R. L. Forney. Headquarters: 20 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. In 1948, Wilmington, 
Del., and Okl.ihomri Citv, Olrhi.. siiared the grand award 
among citic* aiul C oMin-i :■( i-l ;"in ng statics in ilie National 
Traffic Safety CoM.-.l. ^.iic ■.>! Safety Congress will be 

hcldinChk.:-.oGc‘l. .1! ^ 

National Sculpture Society, loundcd lu 1893, to faslt^r the 
development and appreciation of sculpturr n. and 

to support any movement th.at furthcr'j this oansts Member- 
ship: Appjoximately 300. I’rc.siclcnt, Suliiov Waugh; Treas- 
urer, Clyde C. Trees; Sociclary, (hiil 1.. Sohmil/.; Educa- 
tional Director, John J. Cvnuin'^ham. llcadiiuailci.s: 1083 
Fif^ Ave., New York 28, N.V. I.indsi'y Miuris Mrimnial 
Prize to Edmoudo Quottrocchi, Mrs. Louis Ih'niu'lt Prize 
to Jean do Marco. Annual Meotiug of the Society on 2nd 
Tuesday in January. 

National Society, Daughters of tho American Revolution, 
founded in 1890 for historical, cducalional, and patriotic 
pmposcs. Tilt* DAR sponsors a tlivcisillccl range of projects, 
including aclvancciucnL oi Aiuciicaii uiiisic, Aiuoncunism, 
American Indians; the cndownieut uf scluiol::; iuslnution 
in the correct use of the flag; the collection ol gc'iicalogicnl 
records; a strong national dcfcnsi* jirograin; u'sloralion of 
historic spots; an expansive coiisorvatiun jirogram; a pro- 
gram in occupational therapy at Ellis and Ang(*l Islands. 
Tho DAR Manual foi Cili'/ensliip is ilislribnled to foreign- 
born in 18 languages; eiti/.i'nsliip work is proiuotod by 
DAR Good C'ti/(‘iisliip Pilgihnagc. MembershiiK 161,813 
in 2,616 tii.iplcis. Pn'sidcnl Ccni'ral, Mrs. Uoseoe C. 
O’Byrnc; Recording S<‘crctary General, Mrs. h’dwiii Stanton 
Lammers; Coiiespimdinr: Secretary (h'licrul. Mis. Jolm T. 
Gardner; Orgam/ing Sccr(‘t:iry General, i.aiira (Hark Cook; 
Treasurer Ceiu*ial, Mis. Hex Hays Rlio.ides. IlcaiUpiaiteis: 
1720 D St., NW, Washington 6. D.C. 'I'lic 1919 Conti- 
nental Congress will be held in Conslilulum JIall, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A^ril 18-22. 

Nationol Socioty for tho Provontion of Blindnoss, Inc., 

founded in 1915, incorporated in 1918. A voluntary or- 
ganization conceincd willi disi'ascs and other conditions 
loadmg to blindness, inipaiicd vision, and eyestrain. En- 
deavors to rcduci* or, when* possible, to eluiiiii.ile such 
causes llitough denionstr.ilimi inujccts, y.iiid.iiicc* to pio- 
fessional and technical groups, as well .is educ.itioci.d ac- 
tivities and materials. Mianlicrs and donois. 4 2,000. Presi- 
dent, Mason H. Bigelow; Trea*airer, Eugi'iu* Nl. (h'dilcs; 
Secretary, Regina E. Scliucidei; Kixeeulue Directoi, Kisuik- 
lin M. Foote, M.D. Ilcadcpiarters: 1790 Ruiadwav, New 
York 19, N.Y. Annual eoiil(‘ieui:e to be In*ld at Uoti-l Now 
Yorker, New Yoik, N.Y., Mar. 16-18, 1949. 

National tuberculosis Association^ fouiidt'd in 1904, for 
the study of tuberculosis in all its forms, the diss(*iuination 
of knowledge about the cause of tub(*rculosis, and ibo pro- 
motion of international relations in eoiiiit*(‘tion with its 
study and control. Mt'inhcrsbip: 3,801. President: Her- 
bert L. Mantz, M.D.; Sccrelaiy, 11. Stuart Willis, M.D.; 
Treasurer, Collier Platt; Managing Director, J. M. Perkins, 
M.D. The 45th Annual Meeting will be held in D(*troit, 
Mich., the week of May 2, 1949. 

National Urban League, founded in 1930 to improve race 
relations, and particularly living and working conditions 
among Negroes in cities. Urban League locals an* in 56 
cities covering 28 States and the District of Columbia. 
Membership: 55,000. President, Lloyd K. Garrison; Secre- 
tary, Sadie T. M. Alexander; Treasurer, Bcmjamin J. But- 
tenwieser; General Secretary, Eugi'nt* K. Jon(*s; Executive 
Secretary, Lester B. Granger, Headquarters: 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y. Publication: OpporturUty, The 
1949 annual meeting is .scheduled for February 11, in Now 
York, N.Y. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., founded 
in 1913 to foster vocational guidance and oeeujialional 
adjustment and to establish and improve sUuabuds of 

P rofessional service in those fields. Membersbip: .'>,113. 

resident, Warren K. Layton; Treosurer, Edwunl I^aiidy. 
Headquarters: 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, founded 
in 1874, is an educational organization working through 
the Youth Temperance Council for young people, tlie 
Loyal Temperance Legion for children, and 21 educa- 
tional departments. Membership: Approximately 400,000. 
President, Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth A. Smart; Treasurer, Violet T. Black; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Glenn G. Hays. TTi:idr[ii.iiti‘is: 
1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 111. In 1948. 66,312 now 
members were received. Pennsylvania, for tho fifth con- 
secutive year, led the nation in total mc‘mh<*r.ship. Tho 
1949 national meeting viall be held in 3’hiladclpliia, Pa. 

Near East Foundation, founded in 1030 “to coop(*rate 
with governments, municipalities ( incorpoialed or other- 
wise), societies and individuals in the euri* and iTi.struc- 
tion of children, and in the promotion, maintenance and 
support of community activities of a social, economic, 
educational and philanthropic character in the Near East 
and in countries adjacent iherelo.” President, Cleveland 
E. Dodgm Treasurer, Harold Hatch; Executive Secretary, 
Edward C. Miller. Headquarters: 54 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. _ 

Now Education Fellowship, founded in 1915 to bring 
together progressive-minded teachers, parents, social work- 
ers, and others all over the world vmo arc interested in 
education. It is made up at present of national sections in 
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31 coTintries. It publishes magazines, pamphlets, and books, 
and arranges conferences. The American Education Fel- 
lowship (q.v.) is the American section. Membership: 
About 17,000. President, Carleton W. Washbume; Chair- 
man, Laurin Zilliacus; Secretary, Clare Soper. Headquar- 
ters; 1 Park Crescent, London, W.l, England. 

New York Academy of Medicine, The, founded in 1847 
for the advancement of the science and art of medicine, 
the maintenance of a public medical library and the pro- 
motion of public health and medical education. Member- 
ship: 2,800. President, Gt-orcc Bachr; Treasurer, Shepard 
S[rech; Secretary, Robert E. Pound. Headquarters: 2 East 
103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. In 1948 tire Annual Grad- 
uate Fortnight with exhibit was held from October 4-15 
on Advances in Therapy. The annual program includes 
lectures to the laity, Friday afternoon lectures, the Salmon 
Memorial Lectures, and medical and scientific meetings. 

Nutrition Foundation, Inc., The, founded in 1941, (1) to 
do research on basic problems in the science of nutrition; 
and (2) to support educational measures to make the 
science of nutrition efiEective in the lives of present and 
future generations. Membership: 54. Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Karl T. Compton; President, George A. Sloan; 
Scientific Director, Charles Glen King; Treasurer, Morris 
Sayre; Executive Secretary, Ole Salthe. Headquarters: 
Cluysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. In 1948 the Founda- 
tion made 50 grants-in-aid to 31 universities totaling 
$307,517. In 1949 the spring meeting will be held in the 
Middle West and the fall and annual meeting in New 
York, N.Y. 

Overseas Press Club of America, founded in 1939, aims 
to bring together men and women whose past or present 
activities in the service of the American press abroad 
have given them common professional and social inter- 
ests; to provide facilities for tlie expression of these in- 
terests; and to encourage the liiuhost 'siandartls of inde- 
pendence, democracy, and professional skill in the Ameri- 
can foreign press service. Membership: 700. President, 
W. W. Chaplin; Secretary, Hesler E. Tlensell: Treasurer, 
Ralph Jules Frantz. Headquarters: Times Building, Suite 
411, 1475 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

Pan-American Foundation, founded in 1938 to promote 
and maintain, through nongovernmental means and agen- 
cies, the prmciples and policies of Pan Americanism. The 
foundation cooperates with inter-American organizations, 
and publishes Pan American booklets, pamphlets, and 
bibliographies. Director, A. Curtis Wilgus; Secretary, Wil- 
liam A. Reid. Headquarters; 1217 13th St., NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

P.E.N. Club— American Center, foimded in 1923 to pro- 
mote greater understanding between writers. There are 
50 centers throughout the world. The international sec- 
retariat is in London. Membership: American Center — 
about 300. President, Henry Seidel Canby; Secretary, 
Manual Komroff; Treasurer, Kenneth McCormick. Head- 
quarters: 123 East 94th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Photographic Society of America, Inc., organized in 1984 
to succeed the Associated Camera Clubs of America, 
founded in 1919. It is an association of photogranhers, 
amateur and professional, and others interested in photog- 
raphy and photographers, which serves as a clearing house 
for ideas, methods, and achievements in photography. 
Membership: 9,500. President, C. B. Phelps, Jr.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. P. Dewey; Treasurer, Charles HeUer. Head- 
quarters: 1815 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., founded 
in 1921 as the American Birth Control League to strengthen 
maternal and infant health through providing methods of 
and spreading knowledge on conception control. In 1941 
name changed to express program expansion in aid to 
fertility, education for marriage, and research in human 
reproduction. Membership: 163 member organizations. 
Chairman, Charles E. Scribner; Secretary, Mrs. Henry 
C. Taylor; Chairman, Medical Executive Committee, Dr. 
William T. Kennedy; National Director, D. Kenneth Rose. 
Headquarters: 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. An- 
nual Lasker Foundation Awards to John Rock, M.D. and 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. Publications: Human Fertility; 
News Exchange. The Annual Meeting will be held in 
October, 1949, in New York. 

Poetry Society of America, The, founded in 1910 to 
secure fuller recognition for poetry as one of the important 
forces for a high civilization and especially to foster Amer- 
ican poetry and assist poets. Membership: Approximately 
500. President 1948, Carl Carmer, President 19^49, Robert 
Hillyer; Secretary, Harold Vinal; Treasurer, Frank E. 
Gerry. Headquarters: Correspondence should be addressed 
to Secretary, 687 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. Meetings 
are hdd at 122 East 58th St., New York 22, N.Y. Monthly 
awards of $10 and $5; yearly awards of $100 and $50. 

Reserve Officers Association of the United States, founded 
in 1922 to support and assist in the development of a 
military policy for the United States that will provide 
adequate national security. Membership: 100,000. Pres- 
ident, Clarence E. Barnes; Vice Presidents, Henry G. Nul- 
ton, John P. Bracken, Morris J. Brummer; Treasurer, 
Carroll Morgan; Executive Director, E. A. Evans. Head- 

S uarters: 2517 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 8, 
>.C. The 1949 national convention will be held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in July. 


Rockefeller Instifufe for Medieol Research, The, founded 
in 1901 by John D. Rockefeller to “assist and encourage 
investigations in the sciences and arts of hygiene, medicine 
and surgery, and allied subjects. . . It is organized with 
three departments: the Department of the Laboratories, 
the Hospital, and Animal and Plant Pathology. During 
1948, research was conducted by a full-time staff of 88, 
and by 34 visiting investigators. Publications: The Journal 
of Experimental Medicine; The Journal of General Physi- 
ology; and the Studies from the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. President, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
Director, Herbert S. Gasser; Business Manager, Edric B. 
Smith. Headquarters: 66th St. and York Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. 

Rosicrucian Order, AMORC (Ancient, Mystical Order 
Rosae Crucis), had its tradition^ founding in Egypt; first 
came to America in 1694, was reactivated in 1909. The 
organization is a nonsectarian. Fraternal Order 

devoted to the and study of the higher prin- 

ciples of life as found expressed in man and nature and 
works actively for peace, tolerance, and enlightenment as 
the means to banish superstition and ignorance. Publica- 
tions: Rosicrucian Digest; The Rosicrucian Forum; The 
Rosicrucian Library. Imperator and Chief Executive, Ralph 

M. Lewis; Supreme Secretary, Cecil A. Poole. International 
headquarters: Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 

Rotary International is the world-wide organization of 
Rotary clubs, the first of which was formed in Chicago, HI., 
in 1905. Rotary is a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional executives who meet together to further the “Ideal 
of Service,*’ which is thought for and help to others in 
business and community life. Membership: 6,600 Rotary 
Clubs in 80 countries and geographical regions, with a 
membership in excess of 320,000. President, Angus S. 
Mitchell (Australia); Secretary, Philip Lovejoy (U.S.A.); 
Treasurer, Richard E. Vemor (U.S.A.). International head- 
quarters: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lU. Offices 
for serving Rota^ Clubs are also located in London, 
England and Zurich, Switzerland. Publication: The Rotar~ 
tan (official organ of Rotary International). The 1949 
Rotary International Convention will be held in New York, 

N. Y., June 12-16. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, founded in 1799 for 
the promotion of science and the diffusion and extension 
of useful knowledge. Membership; 1,100. President, Lord 
Brabazon; Secretary, A. O. Rankine; Treasurer, R. E. 
Slade; Resident Professor and Director of the Davy Fara- 
day Research Laboratory, E. K. Bideal; General Secre- 
tary, Thomas Martin. Headquarters: 21 Albemarle St., 
London, W.l, England. 

Royal Society of Arts, founded in 1754 for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and commerce. Membership: 
approximately 5,000. President, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth; 
Secretary, K. W. Luckhurst. Headquarters: John Adam St., 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, England. Albert Gold Medal to 
Sir William Reid Dick. 

Royal Society of Canado, The, founded in 1881 by the 
then Governor-General (1) to encourage studies and in- 
vestigations in literature and science; (2) to publish 
transactions containing records of the work performed, 
original papers and memoirs of merit; (3) to offer prizes 
for valuable papers on subjects related to Canada; (4) 
to aid researches already begun and carried so far as 
to render tibeir ultimate value probable; and (5) to assist 
in the collection of specimens with a view to the forma- 
tion of a Canadian Museum of archives, ethnology, archae- 
ology and natural history. Membership; 398. President, 
Gustave Lanctot; Honorary Secretaries, F. J. Alcock and 
S4raphin Marion; Honorary Treasurer, L. E. Hewlett; Hon- 
orary Editor, G. W. Brown. Headquarters: National Re- 
search Building, Ottawa, Ontario. The 1949 annual meeting 
will be held at Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., 
June 5-8. 

Royal Society of Medicine, founded in 1805 (Royal 
Charter 1834 ) “for the cultivation and promotion of physic 
and surgery and of the branches of science connected 
with them.** Membership: 9,000. President, Sir Henry 
Dale; Secretary, Geoffrey R. Edwards. Headquarters: 1 
Wimpole St., London, W.l, England. A total of 200 medi- 
cal meetings divided amongst the 24 Sections are held 
during the year. 

Royal Society of South Africa, founded in 1877 as The 
South African Philosophical Society and granted a Royal 
Charter in 1908. Memoership: limited to 100 Fellows, 150 
ordinary members; bodies in exchange relations for publi- 
cations number 240. Publication: Transactions. Contribu- 
tions cover pure and natural sciences, humanistic studies, 
etc. Monthly meetings held at Cape Town. President 1948, 
Professor R. S. Adamson; President 1949, Dr. J. Jachson; 
Secretary, A. J. H. Goodwin. Headquarters: c/o University 
of Cape Town, Rondebosch, South Africa. 

Royal Society, The, founded in 1660 for the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge. Membership: 546. President, 
Sir Robert Robinson; Treasurer and Vice-President, Sir 
Thomas Mertom Secretary, Sir Alfred Egerton; Secre- 
tary and Vice-President, Sir Edward Salisbury; Foreign 
Secret^, E. D. Adrian. Headquarters: Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.l, England. 

Save the Children Federation, Inc., founded in 1932 to 
study fhe needs of diildren in the Uidted States and in 
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other lands and develop and operate programs for their 
aid. Membership: 105 corporr.t:''Ti '•^^rih''r'i. Chaimian, 
John 6. Tilson; President and John R. 

Voris; Secretary, Henry Israel; :n , ; Bucher. 

Headquarteis; One Madison Av-., V -I. 

Science Service, founded in 1921 m a nonprofit mstitu- 
lion for popularization of science, with trustees nommaled 
by the National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, the A.A.A.S., the E. W. Scnpps Estate, 
and the journalistic profession. Its activities include press 
service for newspapers and magazines, publication m Sci- 
ence News Letter (weekly). Chemistry (monthly), Thtngs 
of Science (monthly), conduct of radio progrims, sponsor- 
ship of 15,000 Science Clubs of America in seconda^ 
schools, conduct of the national Science Talent Search, 
editing of books, preparation of experimental kits, etc. 
President, Harlow Shapley: Director, Watson Davis. Head- 
quarters: 1719 N St., Nw, Washington 6, D.C. ^ 

Scientific Research Society of America (RESA), founded in 
1948 to encourage original investigation in science, pure 
and applied, especially in industrial and governmental 
Mombership: 10 i“?r.“yiOTat''r*!. Chairman, 
Guoir.'.* A. Director, Uoim: 1 U. Pn-i,! n*. Treasurer, 

Coingo .k. Headqua.-:i“ •: o-l Ave., New 

Haven, Conn. First annual ■ .i “■■v'i.ri:' was held in 
Cleveland. Ohio. Nov. 27, 1948. 

Seeing Eye, Inc., The, founded in 1929 *‘to act as a 
benevolent and charitable association to raise funds for 
the purpose of supplying blind persons with dogs trained 
to act as guides for such persons; . . . and to educate 
and to train such blind persons in the proper use and 
handling of such teamed dogs.” ^.fi-nhcj i.i: . 2-l,*i00. 

President, Henry A. Colgate; '1' I.iuns 

Executive Vice President, W. H. -v:. .Tf. 

Morristown, N.J. More than 1,500 dogs have been trained 
for blind persons who came to the school to learn how 
to use them. 

Social Science Research Council, founded in 1923 (in- 
cozporated 1924) to advance knowledge of human relations 
through scientific research. Membership: 30. Board Chair- 
man, Robert B. Hall; President, Pendleton Herring; Vice 
President, Paul Webbink. Headquarters: 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Society for American Archaeology, founded in 1935 to 
promote and stimulate interest and resuaich in the archae- 
ology of the American continents; to serve as a bond among 
those interested in American archaeology and to aid in 
directing their efforts into more scientific channels; to 
publish their results; to aid m the conservation of archae- 
ological data; to foster the formation and welfare of local 
societies. President, Waldo R. Wcdel; Secretary, George 
I. Quimby; Treasurer, Glenn A. Black; Editor of American 
Antiquity (quarterly), Irving Rouse. Headquarters: c/o 
Secretary, Chicago Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
HI. 

Society of American Bacteriologists, founded in 1899. 
Membership: 3,740. President, Wm. McD. Hammon; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John E. Blair. Headquarters: c/o 

J ohn E. Blair, 1919 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Pub- 
Lcations: Journal of Bacteriology, Bacteriological Reviews, 
and News-Letter. The 1949 Annual Meeting will be held 
May 16-20 at Cincinnati, Ohio. Eli Lilly Award (1948) 
to Alan Bemheimer. 

Society of American Foresters, founded in 1900 to pro- 
vide a medium for exchange of professional thought, and 
to promote the science, practice, and standards of forestry 
in America. Membership: 6,000. Executive Secretary, 
Henry Clepper. Headquarters: Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., founded in 1905 
**to promote the Arts and Sciences and Standards and 
Engineering Practices connected with the design, con- 
struction and utilization of automotive apparatus, ail 
forms of self-propelled or mechanically-propelled mediums 
for the transportation of passengers or freight and in- 
ternal-combustion prime-movers. The principal means for 
this purpose shall be the holding of meetings for the read- 
ing and discussion of professional papers and reports, 
the publication and distribution of the same, and social 
intercourse.** President, R. J. S. Pigott; Treasurer, B. B. 
Bachman. Headquarters: 29 West 39th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. The 1949 Annual Meeting is scheduled for January 
10-14 at Detroit, Mich. The 1949 Summer Meeting will 
be held in French Lick, Ind., June 5-10, and the National 
West Coast Meeting in Portland, Ore. August 15-17. 

Society of Noval Architects ond Marine Engineers, The, 
rounded in 1893 to advance the art, science, and practice of 
naval architecture; shipbuilding; marine engineering; com- 
merci^ and governmental, in all of their branches, and of 
the aRied arts and sciences. Membership: 5,300. Publi- 
cateom: Principles of Naval Architecture} Marine Engineer- 
ingj The Shipbuilding Business in the United States of 
America, j^esident, E. L, Cochrane; Secretary, W. N. Lan- 
ded. Headquarters: 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

SfMCial Lijbrarios Association, founded in 1909, incorpo- 
rated m 1928, by librarians of business, professional, gov- 
ermnental, and ind^trial organizations to promote the 
collection,^ organization, and dissemination ot information 
in specialized fields. Its program includes an con- 


vention for the discussion of conmum probloins by exports 
in various fields of activity; consultant st’vvicos on the 
organization and adininistuition of special lilivaiies; pub- 
lication of piofessional and liiblio -r.-.’-lr'c tools und man- 
uals; and a placement senn • : •: ■ ■ ■ ■ and <>ini>]oycrs. 

Chapters established on a ii-o- i.ih-i.v .i' basis and groups 
organized in accordance u:i .lu-.-il .•.!■ sesls of members 
implement this program. i*!i-'<i .... mi.' L. Vormelker; 
Treasurer, David Kessler; Executive* Seoi clary, Mrs. Kath- 
leen B. Stebbins. H<*ad<iuarters: 31 East 10th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. Two periodicals, SpaaittI Lilirarirs and Trch- 
niced Book Review Indcx^ are is.sucd 10 times yearly. A 
Directory of Members of Special Libraries AssoeiatUm was 
published in 1948. The 1949 annual couveuliou will bo 
held in Los Angeles, Calif., June 12-17. 

Temperance League of America, Tho^ sueeessor in Jsimiary, 
1948, to the Anli-.Saloon League ol America, :i naliounl 
temperance orgaui'/ation formed in 1895 of a ledi'uition of 
State Leagues m (ive in temporniu'c eduealiou, statistical 
research, local option legislation, und in the adoptioti of 
the ISlh Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. I*r<*sidont, 
Bishop G. D. Baldorf; Vice rresident. Bishop Ralph S. 
rnebui.''.n; Trevtirer, Samuel Reid; C5<‘neial Superinlendeut, 
Cl.:' I.I. V .illuce. National headeptarUa's: 131 B St., 
Ss-.’W.,.-,., -.e'!. D.C. 

National Travelers Aid Association, fcn.iidi'd lit 1917 to 
promote throughout the country means oi l■llll|lelil!■Mn und 
to imi>rovc the standards of Truv(4ers Aid .Service, to sl'tuly 
the causes of migration, and to encourage a public uuder- 
'it.n’'d:r.'j' of m'". ‘-.i ' people. 'IVavi'lers Aid .Si'rviee includes 
:Mi'\ i.!i*::l!/ed i ‘:..;ni:iti(tii, travel and short eontaet service 
to travelers and other lu-rsons in diffietilly away Ironi their 
home**. M''rub'*reh'p: operulmg uieiubers 109 'I’ravelers 
Aid Si.e.\‘lie*. ;ii m d. -e' «*rviees in 613 e<tuinuiniti<*K; 935 
coopf.ilii.'A Ml I and individuals; assoeiale mem- 

bci-s. I’jc&idciu, Jolui o. Thompson; .8eei<‘t;irv, Mr\. Robert 
C. Clothier; General Director, Coniad N .m Iivi.ini'. Head- 
quarters: 425 Fourth Av<*., New York 111, N.Y. Six n'gioual 
confeicncM arc scheduled for 1949. As a nu'uiber ugtMicy 
of the USO, it has adininistraliou of the USO 'I'ravelers 
Aid Service to the military and gt*ueral sup(‘rvisory r<*sponsi- 
bihty for thi‘ lounges lor troops in liausil. 

United Seamen's Service, Inc., founded in 1942 to pro- 
mote and foster the wellarc of s(‘amen and other pt'rsoimel 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine, "riie work of llu' Service 
includes the provision and mainli'iuinei* of eluhs und other 
facilities for the use of the mcrehanl marine, and recrea- 
tional, convalescence, personal, and otlu*)' services for their 
benefit, in major fori'ign ports of tlie world. President, 
William S. Newell; Si'erel.uy, I'lorolhy C, Kuhn; Executive 
Director, Otho J. Hicks. l!e:uliiuaileis: 39 Broadway, N<‘W 
York 6, N.Y. Tlie annual mei'liiig of trustees is h(4d ouch 
October. 

United Service for New Americans, Inc., (‘stablished in 
1946 by consolidation of the National Refugee Service 
and the National Service to Foreign Born of tin* National 
Coimcil of Jewish Women. Its jiiirposo is to us.sist refu- 
gees and displace persons in their inigration, leseltl-'ment, 
social and economic adju.s(nieii(, and .Vnii Ml■.l’>l/..lli()ll. 
Meiiibei.s>’.ii>: 500 memhers oi the Ihi.nd ol I 'iieciois; 
1,200 ailil.iiti'd local groups and agencies in 48 states. 
President, Edwin Rosenberg; Cliairuinn ol the Board, Mrs. 
Irving M. Engel; Secretary, Mi.s. S. !•:. .Soht'loll; I'n'iisurer, 
Carlos L. Israels; Executive Director, Joseph I*:. B(*ck. 

United States Committee for the Caro of European Chil- 
dren, Inc., The, '”.n-poratod in 1941), The Comniilleo brings 
to‘ the United mu.im .’lom Euruim, uiuii-eiiii:]i.iiiii‘d refugee 
children up to the age of 21 years, 170 in 19-18. Most of 
the children are placed in foster homes un(h*r the super- 
vision of local children's agencies which have bec*n aji- 
proved by the U.S. Children*s Bureau. I lom nary Piesident, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; President, Manshall Fiidd; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cai*l S. Stern: Executive Director, 
Ingeborg Olsen. Headquarters: 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 8, NX 

United States Conference of Mayors, The, founded in 
1932 to improve municipal administration throughout tlie 
United States. To tliis end the conference works to pro- 
vide interchange of information and experience between 
the major municipalities of the country, and to foster 
relationships on mutual problems between the Govern- 
ment of die United States and the cities. Membership; 
250 American cities. President, George W, Welsh; Execu- 
tive Director, Paul V. Betters. Headquarters; 730 Jack- 
son Place, NW, Washington, D.C. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, founded in 
1920 to provide a medium of expicssion for young men 
through which they may acquire a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. Membership: 180,000. President, Paul D. Bagwell; 
Executive Vice President, Frank Fister. Headciuurlcrs: 
Akdar Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

United States National Student Association, founded in 
1946 as a nonpolitical, nonsectarxan, nonprofit representa- 
tive intercollegiate organization to promote the interests 
and welfare, and to serve the needs of students of tlie 
26^ colleges and universities 
(900,000 students). President, Ted Harris; Sccretary- 
Treasurer, Helen J. Rogers; Public Relations Director, 
Allan Ostar. Headquarters: 304 North Park St., Madison 5, 
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Wise. The Association has a seat on the U.S. Commission 
for UNESCO, is an associate member of the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
and is a spvinsonng organization of World Student Service 
Fund. Publication; NSA News, 

United World Federolists, Inc., founded in 1947 to bring 
about an American public opinion favorable to making 
the major objective of United States foreign policy the 
creation of a federal world government of limited powers, 
adequate to insure peace. Membership: 40,000. President, 
Cord Meyer, Jr.; Secretary, Lawrence Fuchs; Treasurer, 
Duncan Spencer. Headquarters: 7 East 12th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, founded 
in 1899 *'to preserve and stiengthen comradeship among 
its members; to assist worthy comrades; tn norr:''ti'Ctc the 
memory and history of our dead and to .'«• t-u.: .%iilows 

and orphans; to maintain true to the government 

of the United States of America .■ ■:! ikM .j to its consti> 
tution and laws; to foster true patriotism; to maintain and 
extend the institution of American freedom: and to pre- 
serve and defend the United States from all her enemies, 
whomsoever.’' Membership is open to American citizens 
who have been awarded a campaign medal or badge for 
service in the Armed Forces on foreign soil or in hostile 
waters. Membership: 1,500,000. Commander-in-Chief, Ly- 
all T. Beggs; Adjutant General, H. N. Hensley; Quarter- 
master General, R. B. Handy, Jr.; Judge Advocate General, 
James Hardin; Surgeon General, Dr. Oliver C. Pratz; Na- 
tional Chaplain, Max J. Matz. Headquarters: Broadway at 
34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. The 50th National Conven- 
tion will be held in ]^ami, Fla., Aug. 28-'Sept. 2, 1949. 

Wildlife Management Institute, founded in 1946, is dedi- 
cated to the conservation, restoration and mana^'^’^ent of 
wildlife resouices and the application of miii:i;: 
practices and techniques on botli public and private lands. 
Membership: 7-16. PrLMdc'ul, Ira N. Gabrielson; Vice Presi- 
dent, G. R. Gutermuth; Treasurer, C. Stewart Comeaux; 
Secretary, Ethel M. Quee. Headquarters; 822 Investment 
Building, Washington 5, D.G. The institute issues scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and research grants. It furnishes techni- 
cal counsel to cooperating organizations, disseminates in- 
formative literature, and publishes outstanding manuscripts 
on natural science subjects. 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy & Biology, The, founded in 
1892 for the preservation and free exliibition of the mu- 
seum originally known as The Wistar and Horner Museum; 

I iublication of original scicntiBc material; lesearch in bio- 
ogical and related fields; etc. President, William H. Du- 
Barry; Secretary, William G. Rhoads; Executive Director, 
Edmond J. Farris. Scientific staff: Members, Associate 
Members, and Fellows. Hcadquar+ors: 36 St. and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, P.i i'ubliCiil’oiis; Journal of 
Morphology, American Journal of Anatomy, Anatomical 
Record, Journal of ExperimenidL Zoology, American Jour- 
nal of Physical Anthropology, Journal of Cellular and Com- 
parative Physiology, Journal of Nutrition, Journal of Coirir- 
parative Neurology. 

Women's American ORT (Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training), founded in 1927 for the training and re- 
training of impoverished people in technical trades and 
agriculture so that they may become useful wanted citizens. 
More than 50 trades are taught in ORT schools in 22 coun- 
tries throughout the world (principally in Europe). Mem- 
bership: 20,000. President Mrs. Ludwig Kaphan; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Alexander Konoff; Gorresponding Secretary, Mis. 
Seymour Nathan; Executive Secretary, Mrs. Lisbeth H. 
Goodstein. Headquarters: 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, founded in 1922 in recog- 
nition of the national and international services of Wood- 
row Wilson. The Foundation has developed a program to 
further the Wilsonian concept of international organization 
and world cooperation, ’'’uhh’cr.t'on®: T7r.i*rd Nations News, 
and reprints. President, X. ]'j:)h'licr; Secretary, Al- 

len W. Dulles; Executive Director, Julie d'Estouxnelles; 
Librarian, Harriet Van Wyck. Headquarters: 45 East 65th 
St., New York 21, N.Y. The Foundation, in cooperation 
with the American Political Science Association, makes an 
annual award for the outstanding publication of the year 
dealing with government and democracy. 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, The, founded in 
1930, is a privately endowed nonprofit organization at 
Woods Hole, Mass., for the study of oceans in all their 
aspects, including problems in hydrography, biology, chem- 
ishy, geology, and meteorology. President, Henry B. Bige- 
low; Director, Columbus O'D. Iselin. Publications: Papers 
in Physical Oceanography and Meteorology, and Collected 
Reprints. 

World Association of Girl Guides and Scouts, founded in 
1928 to encourage understanding and friendship among 
girls of all nations and promote the fundamental aims of 
Girl Scouting and Girl Guiding, as expressed in the Prom- 
ise and Laws, throughout the world. Memberslup: 3 mil- 
lion. Chairman, World Committee, Mrs. E. Swift Newton 
(U.S.A.). World Bureau: 9 Palace St., London, S.W.l, 
England. The 12th biennial conference met at Goopers- 
town, N.Y., August, 1948. 

World Council of Churches, founded provisionally 1938, 


officially inaugurated 1948 in Amsterdam. Unites churches 
of the world for cooperative study, research, youth work, 
evangelism and inter-church aid. Membership: 145 church- 
es in 44 countries. Presidium; Marc Boegner, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, T. C. Chao, Archbishop S. Germanos, 
Bish(m G. Bromley Oxnam, the Archbishop of Upsala. Gen- 
eral Secretary, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Offices: 17 Route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland; 7 Kensington Church 
C^o^, London, En^and; 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

World’s Young Women's Christian Association, founded in 
1894 to unite and serve national Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Membership; Approximately 1,500,000 
women and girls of every race; 5,000,000 more share in its 
acUviti^. President, Lilace Reid Barnes (U.S .A.); Treas- 
mer, Catherine Picot (Switzerland). Headquarters: 37 
Quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. The association has 
been accepted in consultative status with Ihe United Na- 
tions. The executive committee met in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in May, 1948. 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America, founded in 1858 to promote the physical, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual interests of young women. 
Membership: A constituency of 3,000,000. President, Mrs. 
Arthur Forrest Anderson; Secretmy, Margaret E. Burton; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Roland P. Beattie; General Secretary, Mrs. 
Hairison S. Elliott. Headquarters, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. In 1948 the first YWCA International Study 
Conference on Women and World Reconstruction was held 
at Teachers Col!c'»(*, Columbia University, New York, N.Y., 
with 45 woiiie'i (roiti 27 nations present. 

Zonta International, frurdrd 1919, is a service club 
of busmess executive a ..I ;fir;-L'sio . women working for 
the advancement of -i goodwill, and peace. 

Membership: 7,000; 200 clubs. International President, 
Elizabeth A. Judge; International Treasurer, Ruth H. Gates: 
Executive Secretary, Harriet C. Richards. Headquarters: 59 
East Van Bureii St., Chicago 5, 111. Theme for 1948-49 
"Community Service for World Service.” The 1949 inter- 
national convention will be held at Quebec, Canada, in 
June. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE. A scientific and tech- 
nical agency of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, ().slabli.shod in 1935. The principal responsibil- 
ity of the Service is to assist farmers and ranchers 
in soil conservation districts, through its planning 
technicians and other soil and water conservation 
specialists. As of Nov. 1, 1948, there were 2,073 of 
these farmer organized and fanner managed soil- 
conservation districts including 1,132,321,880 acres 
and 4,500,260 farms in all 48 states, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Approximately 626,000 complete soil-conserva- 
tion plans, covering about 222 million acres of farm 
and rancli land, had been developed by technicians 
of the Service, working with farmers and ranchers, 
by July 1, 1948. More than 157 million acres of 
this land had been treated with soil-saving and 
water-management practices according to the needs 
and capabilities of the land. Detailed conservation 
surveys, which are made by the Service to provide 
data and information required for farm planning, 
had been completed on 280 million acres. 

Other responsibilities assigned to the Service in- 
clude special treatment of land for fiood control, to 
supplement major downstream flood-control works 
such as reservoirs and levees; water conservation 
and utilization for development of irrigation lands 
of die West; and management and development of 
government-owned submarginal lands in 32 states. 
The Service carries on flood-control operations in 
11 major watersheds, and is making investigations 
and surveys in many other watersheds to collect 
data for the planning of flood-control projects. 

Research studies to perfect soil-conservation 
practices and to develop measures for applying 
those needed in different regions, are conducted 
by the Service at experiment stations in all parts of 
ihe country, chiefly in cooperation with the State 
and territorial Experiment Stations. Chief: Hu^ 
H. Bennett. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union of. A self-governing dominion 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, com- 
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posed of four provinces — Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, Orange Free State, and Transvaal. South 
Africa retains control of South-West Africa, a for- 
mer German territory mandated to die Union in 
1920 by the League of Nations. Seat of the gov- 
ernment, Pretoria. Seat of the Legislature, Cape 
Town. 

Area and Population. The area of the Union is 
472,494 square miles. That of South-West Africa 
is 317,725 square miles. Population at the 1946 
census was 11,259,000, of whom 2,335,000 were 
Europeans, 7,736,000 Bantu, 283,000 Asiatic, and 
905,000 of other races. Chief cities in 1946 (Euro- 
pean population only); Johannesburg, 324,304; 
Cape Town, 214,201; Durban, 124,792; Pretoria, 
124.542. ^ j 

Education and Religion. State-aided and state- 
conducted schools for Europeans are adequate in 
number, but schools for the native population are 
relatively fewer. The Union has five universities 
( 1945 enrollment, 14,222 ) and a number of tech- 
nical, trade, and commercial schools; and schools 
for the handicapped. 

The religious affiliations of the European popu- 
lation at the time of the 1936 census were: Dutch 
churches, 54 percent; Anglican, 17 percent; Meth- 
odist, 7 percent; witli the remainder largely Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, and Presbyterian. 

Production. Gold mining, which occupies four- 
fiftiis of the country's employed population aud 
furnishes tlie chief export, is the country's most im- 
portant business with production in 1948 at £ 100 
million. South Africa stands first in the production 
of diamonds as well as gold, but in its domestic 
economy diamonds are outranked by coal in value 
of output Lime and limestone, copper, asbestos, 
and platinum are other minerals produced in quan- 
tity. 

The raising of sheep and goats occupies a con- 
siderable section of the population. In agriculture 
proper, fruits, both citrus and other, and tobacco 
are increasingly emphasized. In 1947-48 tobacco 
production was 163,722,000 lb. and wool 205,170,- 
000 lb. Metals and engineering is the largest in- 
dustry and food processing the second, but textiles 
and dotliing are also important and a tendency to- 
wards diversification is apparent. 

Foreign Trade. Exports (excluding gold) in 1947 
were S.A.£96 million and imports S.A,£276 mil- 
lion. Exports are dominated by gold but imports 
are diversified and include apparel and other con- 
sumer goods. The adverse balance of trade witli 
the United States in 1947 was S.A.£76 million. 

Transportation. The government operated 13,255 
miles of railways in 1945 and road motor services 
over 18,324 route miles. In that year 7,406,564 
tons net of shipping entered the four chief ports 
of Durban, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East 
London. The South African Railways and Harbors 
Board operates internal airways connected with all 
African airlines. 

Finance. The budget estimates for 1948-49 pro- 
vided for revenue of £137,500,000; expenditure 
of £130,597,000; and a resulting surplus of £6,- 
903,000. Net debt (Mar. 31, 1948): £592,174,- 
9^ which £583,974,000 was internal. The 
Union s gold reserves declined by Sept. 30, 1948, 
to £66,100,855 or 30.9 percent (legal minimum; 
30 percent) and imports were therefore restricted. 

Government. Executive power is vested in tibie 
Gk)vemor General, appointed by the Crown upon 
recommendation of the South Amcan Government, 
and in Ae Executive Council (Cabinet) which is 
responsible to Parliament. Parliament consists of 
a Senate and a House of Assembly. TTie Senate has 


a basic membership of 40, 8 elected for each of 
the four provinces and 8 aiipointcd by tluj Gover- 
nor General. Each Senator must bo a British sub- 
ject of European descent. The House of Assembly 
has a basic membership of 150, elected from the 
provinces roughly in proportion to the white popu- 
lation. 

The Representation of Natives Act, 1936, pro- 
vided for direct representation of natives in Oic 
Senate by four additional inenib<‘rs, for lhrl^(^ addi- 
tional members in the House of Assc'inbly, and for 
a Natives Representation Council. 'I'hc Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Inditiu Repr<‘S<jntalion Aet of 
1946 gave the Indians of Natal and 'IVansvaal joint 
representation by two senators, one elected by the 
Indians and one appointed by the Government, 
and entitled them to a represcaittiiion of three in 
tlic House of Assembly. 

Governor General, Major Cid(^on B. van Zyl, 
Prime Minister and Minister for ExicTnal Affairs, 
D. F. Malan (Nationalist), sncc'ceding General 
Jan Smuts (United Party), as a resull of the elec- 
tion of May 26, 194<S. El^^cLion results: Government 
parties 79 (70 Nationalist, 9 Afrikaners); Opposi- 
tion 74 (United Party 65, Labor 6, Native 3). 

Events, 1948. Tlie session of Parliament which 
opened on January 16 was wscmcely more than an 
overture for tlic general election ifiat was to take 
place in May. General Smuts, the Prime Minister, 
made several Cabinet changes just before tin*, ses- 
sion opened. The Speech from tlu^ Throiui included 
a reference to the bill for eonlroUing lluj exploita- 
tion of uranium deposits discovon^d on the Rand 
and, it was rumored, (4scwhere in Sot i lb Africa. 
This bill was passed after the olecjlion as the 
Atomic Energy Bill. On March 27 the Governor 
General approved the bill i)assed by Parliament 
enabling the Union Government to apply the Gen- 
eral A^cement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at 
Geneva on Oct. 30, 1947. 

Defeat of Smuts. The victory of the Nationalist 
Party, with tlie aid of the Afrikaner Party, in the 
election of May 26, appeared to come as a general 
surprise. Actually Prime Minister Smuts and his 
United Party, together with the Labor Party, won 
a majority of the votes cast (551,590 to 443,719), 
but rural seats have a preference up to 30 percent 
in the electoral quota. Tliere appeared to have 
been a shift to the Nationalists in rural areas. 

General Smuts lost his seat in the I’ransvaal con- 
stituency of Standerton, and bn May 28 he handed 
the resignation of his Cabinet to Governor General 
van Zyl. Van Zyl immediately asked Dr. Daniel 
Frangois Malan, Nationalist leader, to form a new 
government. Smuts at first insisted on leaving pub- 
lic life, but on June 1 he accepted a seat offered by 
C. W. Clark, who won in Pretoria East. The ac- 
ceptance gave Smuts the position of Leader of the 
Opposition, a desirability if the United Party was 
to be kept a close-knit organization after its de- 
feat. Smuts reached his 78tli birthday on May 24, 
1948. 

The Malan Government Malan announced his Cab- 
inet on June 3. The Prime Minister kept for himself 
the portfolio for External Affairs. Malan had been 
Minister of the Interior in tibe Hertzog administra- 
tions, N. C, Havenga was designated Minister of 
Finance, a post he had held from 1924 to 1938. 
Havenga, the leader of the Afrikaner Party, was 
the only member of that party appointed to a Cabi- 
net post. The appointments on the whole were 
more moderate than the composition of the new 
House of Assembly suggested. 

Several of the Nationalists who gained scats were 
interned as suspects in World War II or were mem- 
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bers of totalitarian organi 2 ations, but Dr. Malan* 
himself was exonerated in 1946 of significant col- 
laboration with the Nazis (see Year Book for 
1946, p. 613). In the election campaign he ac- 
knowledged his membership in the Broederbund, 
a secret society seeking Afrikaner domination over 
the British. At the same time he maintained a feud 
with the Ossewabrandwag, a Fascist-minded or- 
ganization imitating the Nazi ceremonial, and dur- 
ing the campaim a mutual boycott was carried on. 

The Nationalists fought the election chiefly on 
the issue of outright separation (apartheid) or Eu- 
ropeans and natives; topographically, politically, 
and economically; as well as socially. Nationalist 
fear of the end of the white race and of white civi- 
lization in South Africa appeared to be extreme. 
Although they were republican, they gave repeated 
assurances during the campaign that there would 
be no immediate attempt to break with the Com- 
monwealth. 

Native Rights. In pursuance of the racial policy 
announced in the election campaign, Malan an- 
nounced on September 1 his belief mat Parliament 
could amend the Representation of Natives Act by 
a simple majority. The reference was to the South 
Africa Act of 1909, which provided that the exist- 
ing franchise of non-Europeans in Cape Province 
could not be changed except by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of both houses of Parliament sitting together. 
This procedure was followed in the passage of the 
Representation of Natives Act, 1936, which intro- 
duced a system of communal representation for 
all natives. 

In November Prime Minister Malan told the 
Transvaal National Party Congress that the Cabi- 
net had approved a system of national registration 
which would asist tlie country in its policy of 
apartheid, since the identity cards would show the 
race of the holders. A person would be classed as 
non-European if at least one grandparent were 
black. Dissension within the Government was in- 
dicated when Havenga, leader of the Afrikaner 
Party, told the party congress on December 1 that 
he intended to stand by the South Africa Act and 
the Constitution. Subsequently the Afrikaner Party 
withdrew from the provincial elections to be held 
in March, 1949. 

The Nationalist plan of abolishing native rep- 
resentation would serve the double purpose of 
apartheid and increasing the slender Nationalist 
majority in Parliament. Three members of the 
House of Assembly, three Senators, and the Natives 
Representation Council would disappear. 

An allied issue was the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. In July, 1948, India asked that the 
matter be taken up by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations at its next meeting, as had been 
done in 1946 and 1947, when results were incon- 
clusive. The feud between the two countries was 
continued in the UN Trusteeship Committee in 
November, when the Chairman reprimanded South 
Africa’s representative Eric Louw for an over-per- 
sonalized attack on India’s Mrs. Pandit. Mr. Louw 
had suggested that Mrs. Pandit look to her own 
country for the kind of inhuman excesses she at- 
tributed to South Africa. 

South-West Africa. Once again in 1948 South Af- 
rica refused to place under UN trusteeship the for- 
mer mandated territory of South-West Africa. On 
November 16, speaking in the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee meeting in Paris, Louw called the question 
a domestic one and asked whether it was surpris- 
ing that decent South Africans from all parties were 
questioning South Africa’s membership in an or- 
ganization [the United Nations] "where the Union 


and its Government are annually abused and vili- 
fied.” The Indian delegation had previously offered 
a resolution proposing that a UN commission be 
sent to South-West Africa. On November 26 the 
General Assembly, by a vote of 43 to 1, criticized 
Soutli Africa for its refusal to place South-West 
Africa under Trusteeship. 

Dwindling Gold Reserves. South Africa’s shortage 
of foreign exchange, apparent as early as April, 
was attributed to die unaltered price of gold since 
September, 1939, by Dr. de Kock, Governor of the 
South African Reserve Bank, in his annual address 
on July 28. As the gold supply continued to fall 
the reserve ratio was reduced from 30 to 25 per- 
cent, and on November 4 a plan of reducing im- 
ports by rationing dollars was announced. 

When the 25 percent ratio was threatened South 
Africa bought $10 million of United States cur- 
rency from the International Monetary Fund. In 
December the restriction of the very large pur- 
chases from the United States had not yet been 
felt, and de Kock urged the need of American 
credits. — ^Alzada Comstock 

SOUTH AMERICA. A continent comprising 10 repub- 
lics (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela) and three colonies (British Guiana, French 
Guiana, and Surinam). Total area: 6,937,445 
square miles (17,968,000 square kilometers). Esti- 
mated population: 88,680,000 (Jan. 1, 1940). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 30,- 
989 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 1,991,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 1,899,804. Chief 
cities: Columbia (capital), 62,396 inhabitants in 
1940; Charleston, 71,275. See Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Uni- 
versities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $104,481,000; total ex- 
penditure, $106,360,000. 

Legislation. The annual session of the General 
Assembly convened January 13 and adjourned 
April 15. Appropriations for the ensuing year to- 
taled about $100 million, a record for one year. 
Included were increased amounts for teachers’ sala- 
ries, health and welfare purposes, and highways. 
Appropriations for farm-to-market roads were un- 
precedentedly high. Cities in the State were grant- 
ed about $2 million as iheir share of the State ex- 
cise tax on hard liquors. 

Other major developments included the creation 
of interim committees to study revision of the 
1895 Constitution; reorganization of the State de- 
partments and agencies; and revision of legislative 
processes and procedures. The interstate parole 
and probation compact was adopted. By popular 
vote, in November, South Carolina joined the 
other States in legalizing divorce, and provided 
specific grounds on which divorces may be ob- 
tained. 

Elections. Thurmond won his home State’s 8 
electoral votes with a popular majority over Tru- 
man, Dewey, and other candidates of more than 
50,000. Incumbent Democratic Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank was reelected. Democrats retained the 6 
House seats. There were no Statewide contests for 
State office. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, J. Strom Thurmond; 
Lieut. Governor, George Bell Timmerman; Secre- 
tary of State, W. P. Blackwell; Attorney General, 
John M. Daniel; State Treasurer, Jeff B. Bates; 
Comptroller General, E. C. Rhodes; State Auditor, 
J. M. Smith. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. A west north central State. Area: 
77,615 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 623,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 642,961. Chief cit- 
ies; Pierre (capital), 4,322 inhabitants in 1940; 
Sioux Falls, 40,832. See Agriculture, Education, 
Minerals and Metals, Schools, Universities 
AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $36,175,000; total ex- 
penditure, $30,035,000. 

Elections. Dewey won the 4 electoral votes with 
a popular majority over Truman and Wallace not 
half as large as his 40,000 majority in 1944, Con- 
gressman Karl E. Mundt, Republican, was elected 
Senator. Republicans retained the 2 House seats. 
Incumbent Republican Governor George T. Mick- 
elson was reelected. Other State officers elected in- 
cluded: Lieutenant Governor — Rex Terry; Secre- 
tary of State — ^Annamae RiiflF; Attorney General — 
Sigurd Anderson; Land Commissioner — Bernard 
Linn. The voters approved a $30 million bond is- 
sue for veterans’ bonuses. 

OfRcars, 1948. Governor, George T. Mickelson; 
Lieut. Governor, Sioux K. Grigsby; Secretary of 
State, Annamae Riiff; Attorney General, Sigurd 
Anderson; State Treasurer, C. E. Buehlcr; State 
Auditor, Steve E. Anderson; Commissioner of 
School and Public Lands, John A. Lunden. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION. This regional inter- 
national organization was set up by the South Seas 
Conference at Canberra, Australia, in January- 
February, 1947, when an A^eement was signed by 
the Governments of Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of Ainerica. It wa.s (^tihlisliod as a 
consultative and advisory body to assist the six 
signatory governments in promoting the social and 
economic advancement of the approximately 2 mil- 
lion peoples in die non-self-goveming territories 
widiin the scope of the Commission, The tgui- 
torial scope has been defined as comprise g ‘‘.all 
those non-seH-governing territories in ti.e l^pciuc 
Ocean which are administered by the participating 
governments and which lie wholly or in part south 
of the Equator and east from and including Neth- 
erlands New Guinea.” 

For die accomplishment of the purposes of the 
organization, the Agreement provides for two bod- 
ies auxiliary to die Commission: (1) The South 
Pacific Research Council, a standing advisory body 
to be composed of persons distinguished in the 
fields of research within the competence of the 
Commission; and (2) the South Pacific Confer- 
ence, a periodic conference of representatives of 
die local inhabitants in the region. 

An interim organization was established at Syd- 
ney in April, 1947, and functioned in the inter- 
vening period. On Nov. 26-28, 1947, a Preparatory 
Conference attended by representatives of the par- 
ticipating governments met in Australia for the 
purpose of considering matters affecting the pre- 
liminary organization of the Commission. 

United States participation in the South Pacific 
Commission was authorized by Public Law ( 80th 
Congress, 2nd Session), approved by tlie President 
on Jan. 28, 1948. The President on that day also 
signed the instrument of acceptance of the Agree- 
ment Establishing the Soudi Pacific Commission. 
The Agreement, duly ratified by the signatory gov- 
ernments, came into force on July 29, 1948. 

The Commission, which held its First Session at 
Sydney, Australia, on May 11-21, 1948, is com- 
posed of two Commissioners and their alternates 
appointed by each of die six governments. Among 


the more important items on the agondn wcto the 
perm.TTicnt seat of the ('oiniuissiou: llu* aj)pomt- 
incs'I i.! ihc Secretary Goucral, llie Deputy S(icre- 
tary General, and the D(^puly Chairman of the 
Soutli Pacific Reseurcli Council, the organization 
of the Research Council, the South Pac ific Confer- 
ence, and the establishment of tlu* Working Ctmi- 
mittec, which meets frcciuently b(‘twe<‘n sessions 
and makes policy decisions for the (kmimission 
and the Secretariat. The six nations also agreed 
that the following projects slionld be given inuno- 
diate and active attention: (L) Produc’lion of 
food to be increased in order to raise nutrition 
standards and to augment food exports; (2) mech- 
anization of the copra industry and tlie study of 
by-products and essential uses of copra residue; 
(3) intensification of fislunies research to improve 
present inadequate supplies; (4) eonslruelion of 
more ships to encourage production and to relieve 
shortages of goods; (5) improvcnuMil of inlant and 
maternal welfare; (6) colleclion and diss<‘miuation 
of information on training of islanfl<TS in lcc‘lmioal 
skills; (7) stimulation of <*dueati()n by radio and 
film strips; and (8) disseminalion of information 
on modern agricultural practice. 

The selection of Noiun^ai, New Galc'donia, as the 
site for the permanent headquarUTs of tik^ (']oni- 
mission, together with appoinlmi'nls to llu' s(anor 
positions on the staff of tlie Connnission and of 
the Research Council, were among the major det- 
cisions enacted by the Connnission at its Second 
Session, which was held at Sydiuiy from 0(‘tobcr 25 
to November 2, 1948. 

The Senior Commissioners for the (lOmmissiou 
in 1948 wore: Australia, Mr. J. It. JIalligan; France, 
Mr. R. F. Lassalle-Sen'^; the Netherlands, Mr. A. J. 
Beversluls; New Zealand, Mr. G. G. It. MtdCay; the 
United Kingdom, Sir Brian Fnieslon; ancl the 
United States, Dr. Felix M. Ke(\sing. 

—Edna FI. Baur 

SOYBEANS. The 1948 soybean crop of the United 
States was estimated at 220,201,000 bnsluds — the 
largest on record. This compares with the .1947 
crop of 183,558,000 bu. and the 10-ycar avt'rage 
(1937-46) of 134,642,000 bu. The yields of the 
principal producing States were (in busluds): Il- 
linois 78,504,000, Iowa 35,443,000, Indiana 31,- 
196,000, Ohio 18,614,000, Missouri 15,900,000, 
Minnesota 15,614,000. For the United States the 
yield per acre was 21.4 bu. 

SPAIN. A state of soutliwestern Euroxic, occuxjying 
the greater part of the Iberian peninsula. 

Area and Population. Area, 196,607 square miles, 
including the Balearic and Canary Islands. Popu- 
lation, 27,761,000 (1948 est. ). Principal cities, 
Madrid (capital), Barcelona, Valencia, Sevilla, Za- 
ragoza, Malaga, Murcia, and Bilbao. 

Education and Religion. Roman Galholicisin is tlie 
official religion of the state. After the Civil War, 
the Church was restored to its preeminent position, 
its confiscated property returned, religious educa- 
tion introduced in the public schools, and divorce 
suppressed. According to the latest census, the 
country has 45,000 non-coeducational elementary 
schools, with an enrollment of 4,480,619 pupils, 
and an additional attendance of 483,243 adults. 
There are 120 intermediate schools or institutes, 
with an attendance of 185,644 students, and twelve 
universities throughout Spain, that in 1945 had a 
total enrollment of 39,400 students. There are also 
31 seminaries or ecclesiastical schools with 6,555 
students enrolled. The government claims that the 
rate of illiteracy is ony 5 percent of the youth 
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popiilation, and about 20 percent o£ the adults. 

Production. Spain's economy is based on agricul- 
ture and mining. Chief items of mineral production 
in 1947 ( in metric tons ) were estimated as follows: 
coal, 10,476,000; iron ore, 396,600; pig iron, 502,- 
800; steel ingots, 541,200; and lead, 28,320. Prin- 
cipal agricultural exports consist of citrus fruits, 
olive and vegetable oils, fresh fruits, onions, raisins, 
almonds, bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, olives, and 
cork products. Important industries are textiles, 
metallurgical and chemical products, glass, leatlier, 
fish, and vegetable canneries. 

Foreign Trade. For 1948 (9 months actual, 3 
months estimated): total exports were valued at 
$339,960,000; total imports at $469,200,000. Total 
exports in 1947, valued at $306 million; total im- 
ports, valued at $396 million. (Official rate of ex- 
change, November, 1948: $U.S. = 11.22 pesetas.) 

Spain has important trade agreements signed 
with the United Kingdom, France, and other Eu- 
ropean and Latin American countries. On Apr. 3, 
1948, she signed an agreement witli Argentina, 
and on May 10, another one witli the United 
States and Great Britain, settling tlie h'qnidation 
of die German assets, gold, and property in Spain. 
Although there is no trade agreement with die 
United States, die a\'erage monthly trade exchange 
amounts to nearly $6 million. 

Transportation. The country has 7,932 miles of 
broad-gauge track and 2,955 miles of narrow-gauge 
lines. The national highway system consists of 
about 79,672 miles of highway and 6,100 miles of 
provincial roads. The merchant marine had a reg- 
istered tonnage of over one million tons in 1946. 
The Iberia National Airlines serves die country and 
provides transportation to the Balearic Islands, as 
well as transoceanic service to the Canary Islands 
and Argentina. Spain is also served by American, 
British, Dutch, Swiss, Portuguese, Cuban, and 
Mexican international airlines. 

Finance. In the 1947 budget, revenue was esti- 
mated at 12,963,523,857 pesetas and expenditure 
at 11,358,827,402 pesetas, of which 4,800,848,758 
were allocated to the armed forces, or more than 
one-third of the whole. Gurrency in circulation in 
September, 1948, was 25,300 million pesetas. Gold 
reserves on the same date were $111 million. Cost 
of living in September, 1948, was 450 (July, 1936 
= 100 ). 

Government. As a result of die Civil War that 
ended in 1939, the Spanish Republic established 
in 1931 was replaced Iby the dictatorship of Gen- 
erafissimo Francisco Franco, who was recognized 
as head of die Rebel Nationalist Government in 
Burgos during the early stages of the Civil War, 
on Oct. 1, 1936. A law promulgated by Franco on 
Mar. 31, 1947, and ratified oy die Cortes on 
June 7 of the same year, granted liim life tenure 
as Chief of the State and set up a Regency Coun- 
cil, which is to enthrone a king as his successor, if 
he dies or has to be replaced. The Cortes Parlia- 
ment has as its principal function Ihe planning and 
formulation of laws, but its members cannot in- 
troduce legislation. Cabinet Ministers, Civil Gov- 
ernors, university heads and presidents of learned 
bodies are ex-officio members of the Cortes. 

Events, 1948. Spain had another year under 
Franco's dictatorship, witii no indications of an 
immediate return to a democratic form of govern- 
ment 

Domestic Front. Political news from inside Spain 
lias consisted mostly of speculations with regard 
to Franco’s successor. The only tolerated opposi- 
tion, composed of die different monarchist factions, 
were working to have their candidates approved 


by the Caudillo (Franco) and the European pow- 
ers. Early in die year. Franco filled all vacancies of 
the Council of the Realm, die important political 
organ which is to select the king in case of resigna- 
tion or death of the Caudillo. New appointees were 
army officers, important businessmen, members of 
the nobility and die higher cler^. An effort to win 
the support of the Latin American republics was 
the resurrection of die old Institute de la Hispani- 
dad (a cultural organization created by the Fa- 
lange to strengthen cultural ties with Spanish- 
speaking countries). In Barcelona, the Institute 
held a formal Congress in May, where all propa- 
ganda aimed at the similarity between the objec- 
tives of Per6n in Argentina and Franco in Spain. 
In June, Laureano Gomez, leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party of Colombia, who fled his country after 
the Bogota riots in April (see Colombia), made 
his residence in Madrid, where the Institute for- 
mally entertained him. 

The Search for Dollars. The economic condition 
of the country was difficult. Reports from tourists 
who returned from Spain indicated that in the 
rural areas the situation was better dian in the 
cities, where poverty was evident. The contrast 
between the wealthy classes of Spaniards and the 
middle and lower classes was sharper than ever. 
In Madrid, for example, there were more beggars, 
fewer taxis, and such a scarcity of electricity that 
elevators functioned only at certain hours of the 
day. The government tried to ease the shortage of 
exchange by securinir eronomi'^ help from the Unit- 
ed States, i'r.'.'icos anih-issai’or in Paris, Jose F6- 
lix Lequerica, came to the U.S. to try to obtain a 
loan. 

In November, Franco stated to the New York 
Times correspondent in Madrid that he was seek- 
ing a $200 million loan from tlie U.S. This help, 
according to him, did not have to be included in 
the EGA because "the other nations tliat partici- 
pate in it do not appear to want Spain." This, of 
course, meant that Franco wanted the $200 mil- 
lion, but no interference with his form of govern- 
ment. He pointed out that Spain was the bulwark 
against Communism in Europe and added tliat he 
could wait no longer for economic help. The Ma- 
drid press was disturbed o\’er tlie Truman victory, 
as they had expected an easier time if John Foster 
Dulles had become Governor Dewey's Secretary 
of State. 

Monarchist Activities. . Tile different monarchist 
retenders continued to pull their respective wires 
uring the year. The Carlistas were active in Jan- 
uary and February, but as they were divided into 
two factions, tliey accomplished little. Neverthe- 
less, pretender Carlos Pio, who calls himself Car- 
los VIII, said in June that he stood the best chance 
of becoming Franco's successor, as Alfonso XIH’s 
son, Juan de Borb6n, had lost Franco’s favor. Car- 
los announced as his program that he would keep 
law and order; would cooperate especially with tlie 
United States, and would “defend the sanctity of 
private property." 

Monarchist activities within Spain were high- 
lighted by trouble caused to Franco by various 
Borb6n followers, some of whom Franco did not 
hesitate to imprison. Two of these were General 
Kindelan and the colorful Duchess of Valencia, 
who was sentenced in December to one year’s in- 
carceration. From without, pretender Juan de Bor- 
bon attempted to draw closer to Franco. In August, 
he and the Caudillo met on board a yacht, and it 
was rumored that conversation centered aroxmd 
the education of Juan’s son, prince Juan Carlos. 
The Madrid press reported that the young prince 
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would come to Spain to continue his high-school 
studies in a Spanish school, in order to prepare 
him for his future duties as King of Spain. This 
rapprochement between Juan and Franco was 
credited to Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Ar- 
tajo, former head of Catholic Action, and was 
meant to counterbalance the efforts made by the 
Socialists to form a coalition with other monarchist 
factions, with the purpose of ousting Franco from 
power. 

Municipal Elections, On November 21, an election 
for members of town councils was held. The event 
attracted little attention from the people, as the 
electoral law grants the vote only to “heads of 
families with full civil capacity,” a method of elim- 
inating government opponents. Voting took place 
in 9,332 cities, but as restrictions eliminated more ' 
than half of the voting population, it was esti- 
mated that not more than 20 percent went to the 
oils. One result of the election indicated internal 
ivision among tlie groups supporting Franco. All 
the candidates were picked by top men in the 
Franco clique. Some were monarchists, some Fa- 
langists. others belonged to Church groups, indus- 
try or big business. Each of these groups strug- 
gled to control the municipal positions, and Franco 
appeared to be favoring tlie Church and the mon- 
archists, rather than the Falangists. 

International Front On February 10, the borders 
with France that had been closed since 1946 were 
officially opened. The Franco press thought this 
was a feather in their cap, but the English and 
French governments announced that the opening 
of the border had not changed their foreign policy. 
During die year, important visitors from the United 
States gave occasional spurts to Franco’s optimism. 
Among them were James A. Farley and Senator 
Chan Gurney, Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Both visitors publicly expressed 
their friendship toward Franco’s regime; however, 
the State Department stated that their opinions did 
not reflect the stand of the U.S. government, but 
were purely personal ones. 

The most important international event of the 
year was Franco’s effort, backed by a small group 
of Latin American countries under die leadership 
of Argentina, to gain admission for Spain to the 
United Nations, and participation in the EGA. The 
traditional propaganda line was used at the Paris 
meeting of the U.N., to the effect that Spain was 
needed for the defense of the western hemisphere. 
However, diis boomeranged, because the Benelux 
countries and France and England feared that in 
case of war the United States would center all 
strength south of the Pyrenees and abandon north- 
ern Europe. The pro-Franco proposal thus met 
with a cold reception from a majority of the Unit- 
ed Nations countries. 

Another important development on the interna- 
tional front was the signature of a pact between 
the Spanish Socialist Trade Union movement, 
headed by Indalecio Prieto, and the supporters of 
Spanish pretender Juan de Borbon. This pact was 
presented on October 6 to the British, American, 
and other Western governments. The British For- 
eign Office made a favorable comment, and natu- 
rally the Franco government protested. The main 
features of the pact were that both parties pledged 
tliemselves to tie reestablishment of a democratic 
government in Spain, eliminating all totalitarian 
tendencies; the holding of free elections to deter- 
mine Ae form of government preferred by the 
Sp^sh people; and the incorporation of Spain in 
EBP and the Brussels Alliance. See Portugal. 

— ^Miguei. JORRjcN 


SPANISH GUINEA. A West African colony of Spain, 
comprising the mainland area known as Continental 
Guinea (10,040 square miles; pop. 133,797), and 
the islands (pop. 28,708) in iIkj Gulf of Guinea: 
Fernando Po (800 sq. mi.), Annohon (7 .sq. mi.), 
Corisco (5.5 sq. mi.;, Litllo Elohoy (22 acres), 
and Great Elobey (0.75 J?q. mi.). Chief towns: 
Santa Isabel (capital), and Bala. The principal 
products arc cacao, coffee, vegetables, {mils, and 
timber. Spanish Guinea is clivith'd inlt) two dis- 
tricts: Continental Ctiinea and Fernando P6. In- 
cluded in the district of (Jontinental (hihioa are 
the islands of Great Elolx^y, Little Flobey, Corisco, 
and Annohon. The whole territory is nnd<*r a gov- 
ernor general, assisted by a sub-govt‘!*nor, and a 
secretary general. 

SPANISH lilERATURE. No change of any significance 
can be recorded in Spanish Ieth?rs during the past 
12 months. If atiy trend can be dclet'lecl in eenn- 
parison with previous years it is ratluT a slacken- 
ing in tempo. The generation of young novelists 
and poets who hcciiine known aflt'r the ('iN'il War 
and gave rise to the h()po of a (*(‘rlain awaloMu’ng 
seems to have, at least for tlu: rnonu'rjl, r(*ac’hed an 
impasse and no new book has appeared lately to 
foster that hope. This shukeniiig in tempo and the 
scarcity of new w(irks are pandhd no dotdil to what 
is haprcTiin'^ in otb.er Enrop<‘an countries as a re- 
sull (■• ilu- ii.'.c r u!-i;y and transitional ebaracler of 
our time, but is also due to the pe<‘uliar cireiun- 
stancos of Spanish lif<^ under tin* pr('S<*nt n*gim<\ 

In contrast with the dearth of n(‘w lil('rary valu(‘s 
are still the considerable amount of books that are 
published under the auspieos of the Stip<*rior Coun- 
cil for Scientific R(‘.search and the thriving business 
of some editorial houses with uumorous seri(\s of 
“Complete Works” of classic as well as modt'rn, 
and of foreign as well as Spanish wrilt'rs, or with 
the ever-increasing number of translalious of well 
known and popular European and Amoricaii 
writers. 

Survival of the Past. A Simple gaze at any bibli- 
ography or book catalog leaves the very ch'ar im- 
pression that the Spanish literary and int<‘ll<*etual 
production leans heavily toward religious find ec- 
clesiastical subjects. The works on tlu'ology, phi- 
losophy and history of religion, and Biblical and 
canonical studies probably ouliuuuber the publica- 
tions in any other field. Historical sul>je.ots, studies 
on archeology, and editions or commentaries of 
Spanish classics como in second place. 

Centennial commemorations, such as Cortes’ and 
C^antes’ last year, are given much prominence. 
This year those of the 16th centiiry philosopher 
Francisco Su4rez, the dramatist Tir.so de Molina, 
and the 19th century thinker Jaime Balmes have 
been celebrated with great pomp, a wealth of lec- 
tures and committees, and the same doubtful re- 
sults, as fw as lasting contributions are concerned. 
If to dlls is added that the contemporary authors 
who still are in the limelight are the survivors of 
th® ^‘generation of ’98,” the conclusion that the 
clock has stopped or at least slowed down consid- 
erably cannot be escaped. 

Azorin, for instance, has been the most promi- 
nent author of the year. He was the object of two 
important testimonial homages and the publication 
of his complete works, now in the 8th volume, to- 
gether with his new book Con permiso de los cer* 
vanUstas, a collection of articles on Cervantes, have 
attracted much attention. Baroja’s “complete 
works are also being published with great success 
and the 5^ volume of his Momoires ( La intuicidn 
y el estilo) has been widely read. 
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In the languid life of the Spanish theater the 
veteran Jacinto Benavente, close to his 83d birth- 
day, has been once more the author of the two 
most successful and valuable plays of the season: 
El divorcio de las almas and Ahdicadon. He re- 
ceived, besides, the Prize Mariano de Ca\ia in- 
tended to stimulate young journalists, for his article 
"Al dictado.” The great scholar Ram6n Menendez 
Pidal was reappointed Director of the Spanish 
Academy, after 8 years of an unfair separation 
from that ofiBce, which he held before 1936. Writ- 
ers like Eugenio d’Ors, Concha Espina, or Doctor 
Gregorio Maranon have been also much in the 
public light for different reasons. 

Jose Ortega y Gasset, who seems to have gone 
back to Spain permanently after 12 years of self- 
imposed exile, altliough we do not know of any 
new book of his published this year, is still the 
leader of intellectual life in Spain on its highest 
levels. This impression of the lack of new stimulus 
in Spanish letters is strengthened when we con- 
sider that probably the two most interesting books 
of criticism — Melchor Fernandez Alma^o’s En 
tomo al 98: PoUtica y literatura and Victoriano 
Garcia Marti’s El Ateneo de Madrid (1935-1935) 
— deal with the forces and atmosphere which 
shaped the trend of Spanish literature and life at 
the beginning of the century. 

Fiction, Poetry, and Drama. The first two are the 
fields in which, as in previous years, the new gen- 
erations are more active. As we have already said, 
nothing strikingly new has been produced, but a 
few books deserve to be mentioned. 

Among the novels; El desteUo by Ricardo Gu- 
116n; La sombra del ciprSs by Miguel Delibes, 
which received the Nadal Prize awarded to the 
most promising new novelist; Hospital General by 
Pombo Angulo; and Caminos de noche by Sebas- 
tian Juan Arbd. Of the better known young novel- 
ists, Camilo Jos6 Gela seems to have abandoned 
fiction for a moment and has published a book of 
travels through the central plateau. Las botas de 
siete leguas and a Candonero de la Alcartia. 

Poetry continues to be the literary genre which 
has the greatest attraction for young writers, due 
as we pointed out last year to the impulse ^ven 
to this form of expression by previous generations. 
The "Collection Adonais” has reached already its 
51st volume. Among the new volumes are Sefial 
de vida by Jos6 Maria Souviron; Contemplacion 
del Uempo by Eugenio de Nora; Las incredmidades 
by Rafael Montesinos; Elegtas (1943-45) by Dio- 
nisio Ridruejo; VacadSn de estio by Guillermo 
Diaz Plaja; and an interesting translation of Eng- 
lish metaphysical poets, Poetas ingleses metafisicos, 
done by Mauricio Molho and Blanca G. Escanddn. 

At the same time two new collections have 
begun publication. One is “El viento Sur,” in 
which the volume Soria by Gerardo Diego, the best 
known of Spanish poets living in Spain, is to be 
published shortly (it may have appeared already). 
The other is “Norte” which includes three volumes 
of translations (Rilke, William Blake, and Rim- 
baud) and three by Spanish poets; Gabriel Celaya, 
Modmientos elemintales; RaEael Mugica, La sole- 
dad cerrada; and Leopoldo de Luis, Hu6sped de 
un Uempo sombrio. Of the older poets, Vicente 
Aleixandre has published En la muerte de Miguel 
Hernandez and Rafael Murube, Tierra y canddn. 

Nothing remarkable has been produced in the 
theater. As we pointed out, Benavente is the most 
successful dramatist and producers tiy to infuse 
some new life by constant revivals of old plays. 
The actress Catalina Bdrcena has reappeared in 
Madrid after a long absence, with the same plays 


by Martinez Sierra which made her known 30 years 
ago. Juan JosS by Dicenta, a social play, which 
stirred audiences at the beginning of the century, 
has also been revived. Of new plays only two de- 
serve mention: El beso de la bella durmiente, by 
Agustin de Foxa (produced in Madrid), and El 
aprendiz de amante by Victor Ruiz Iriarte (pro- 
duced in Barcelona). 

Erudition and Literary Criticism. This is perhaps the 
field in which Spanish letters as a whole show 
greatest activity at present, or should we say in 
which Spanish writers feel themselves on safer 
ground. We should therefore note a few additions 
to the literary knowledge of the past. First in im- 
portance comes the newly re\dsed and amplified 
edition of the Espafia del C id hy Menendez Pidal, 
the master of Spanish historians and critics, who 
also contributed to the Cervantes centennial with 
a remarkable essay, Cervantes y el ideal caballe- 
resco. 

Deserving of first place among editions of Span- 
ish classics is the translation done by Lorenzo 
Riber of the Complete Works of Luis Vives, the 
greatest Spanish humanist of the Renaissance. 
Mention is also due the edition of Fernando de He- 
rrera, Rimas indditas^ by Jose Manuel Blecua. Al- 
though of a purely philological interest, the first 
fascicle (letter A) of the Tesoro lexicogrdfico es- 
panol by S. Gili Gaya is of great value for the 
study or the Spanish language. Other books which 
should receive the attention of scholars and stu- 
dents of Spanish letters are; the study of Garcilaso 
de la Vega by Rafael Lapesa, now at Princeton 
University; Los tratados some ^ucaddn de piinci- 
pes, by Maria Angeles Galino; La mala dda en la 
Espafia de Felipe IV by Jos6 Deleito y Pinuela; 
La Condamine en la America Centred, by Ricardo 
Majo Framis; and Antonio Alcald Gmano, by 
Felipe Xim^nez de Sandoval. 

New Reviews— Significant Trends — ^Varia. A Curious 
and at the same time interesting phenomenon is 
this — ^that while Spanish writers as far as origmal 
creations are concerned seem to be fighting against 
the vacuum produced by isolation in a semitotali- 
tarian regime; they are giving, nevertheless, many 
signs of vitality. Of these one is especially notice- 
able; the abundance of new literary reviews, some 
of them of considerable interest, such as Finisterre 
(reappeared after a long interruption), and al- 
though of minor character, Doncel and Raiz. 

Two of these reviews should be mentioned sen- 
arately: Cuademos Hispanoamericanos and Mundo 
Hispdnico, for together with many other trends — 
such as the constantly increasing numbers of Span- 
ish intellectuals crossing the Atlantic toward the 
South and the invitation to visit Spain extended 
to Spanish-American writers sympathetic with the 
present Spanish regime, etc. — ^they show a de- 
cided and strong trend toward the “rapproche- 
ment” of the Spanish-speaking countries under the 
aegis of the “Hispanidad” movement. 

Of a different nature, in the sense that it is not 
official but the result of an imperative longing, are 
the few attempts to bridge the gulf with Spanish 
writers in exile. A few, hke Benjamin Jam4s, have 
returned lately to the fatherland; books before for- 
bidden are beginning to be reprinted; homages 
have been published or organized in Spain in honor 
of writers like Juan Ram6n Jimenez and Jorge 
Guillen; and the contributions of many writers 
whose names could not even be mentioned two 
or three years ago, appear in increasing numbers 
in Spanish reviews andf periodicals. In this the lit- 
erary magazine Insula, a true island in the Spanish 
atmosphere, leads the way. 
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Three writers, identified in the past decades 
with youthful movements of renovation, have been 
received in tlie Spanish Academy: tlie poet Ge- 
rardo Diego, one of the leaders of the “ultraist” 
movement in the twenties, and the critics Ddmaso 
Alonso, the main exponent of neogongorism, and 
Jos6 Maria Cossio. 

No writer of great prominence has died within 
the year. The best known among those who passed 
away are Maria de Macztu, who died in Argen- 
tine, Pedro de R6pide, and Francisco Camba. 

Literature in Exile. After covering at some length 
the literary events in Spain itself, it should be re- 
called that a number of the most prominent Span- 
ish writers are still living in exile. They are scat- 
tered in many countries, especially in Mexico, 
South America, and tlie United States; they are 
forced to make their living by teaching, writing 
for reviews and magazines, working in some edi- 
torial enterprises, or in occupations alien to their 
main interests. Their books, published mainly in 
South America, are slow in reaching us. For these 
reasons it is not easy to follow their activities nor 
to sum up briefly their literary accomplishments. 

It can be gtated however that tlie most valuable 
Spanish books are today published outside Spain. 
Such is tlie case for instance of Americo Castro’s 
Espana en su historia, cristianos, moros y judios, 

robably tlie most important book published in 

panish in 1948. It is a profound and scholarly 
work interpreting Spanish culture as an integration 
of European and Oriental elements. It is wordiy 
of occupying a distinguished place at the side of 
the great works about Spain of men like Unamuno, 
Ortega y Gasset, or Mendndez Pidal. Very valu- 
able are also two books of criticism by Pedro Sali- 
nas, ]org 0 Mamique o tradicion y originalidad and 
La poesia de Ruben Dario, or the book by Ferrater 
Mora, El sentido de la muerte, a remarkable philo- 
sophical essay. Although published in English, 
Madariaga’s The Fall of the Spanish American 
Empire could also be included. Poetry, fiction, and 
drama are not lacking among the exiled Spanish 
writers, but no book has appeared during 1948 in 
tliese fields, as far as we know, which can compare 
in importance with those mentioned. 

— ^Angel del Rio 

SPANISH SAHARA. A Spanish colony in northwest 
Africa, comprising two zones: Rio de Oro (73,362 
sq. mi.), and Sekia el Hamra (32,047 sq. mi.). 
Population: 37,000, exclusive of some 31,000 no- 
mad^. The colony is under the administration of the 
High Commissioner of Morocco. 

SPICES. The continuance of political uncertainty in 
Indonesia in 1948 has had a direct effect on the 
supply and price of pepper, the world’s most im- 
portant spice. Before World War II Indonesia 
(The NeUierlands East Indies) supplied 90 per- 
cent of the world’s pepper. Neglect of vines during 
the Japanese occupation sharply curtailed pepper 
exports from the ancient “Spice Islands.” tne In- 
donesian 1948 pepper crop is estimated at only 
11 million lb., less than one-tenth of prewar, and 
about 18 percent of total world production. 

The following statement from the American 
Consi^te General in Batavia illustrates the out- 
look in the Banka area: “Replanting took place 
steadily, and was particularly heavy in February 
and March, 1948. This replanting, however, de- 
creased with the coming of the dry season in May. 
At the end of May a total of 371,500 vines were 
standing (prewar 12 milhon), of which about 180,- 
000 were bearing. Many of these old vines, how- 


ever, are not being allowed! to boar, Ixang used for 
producing seedlings.” 

While Indonesia has been losing ground, India 
has risen to tlio <)piH)rlnnity and is today the 
world’s leading pepper exporter, accounting for 
about 80 percent of the world’s production, liidia’.s 
1947-48 crop, harvested from D<*ceml>cr to March, 
was about 38.1 million lb. Tlx* 1948-49 crop is 
estimated at 40 percent al)o\'<‘ last y<*ar’s, or about 
50 million lb., of which the United StaUvs may re- 
ceive about half. 

In a visit to the United State's in l)ccfnib(‘i\ 
1948, Valkbclas V. Miu-iwala, president of an 
Indian trade group, imidicled that his cx)iinlry will 
retain much of its present e.\'i)an(Ii‘d busim*ss. 

Despite the increase in Inclian production, total 
world production for 1948 is cslinuiU'd by the 
United Slaics r/(‘partincnt of (J()inin<*r<‘(‘ at about 
35 percent of prewar. United Slat(\s prewar imports 
of pepper alone have at limes cx<*tx,i(letl bxlay’s 
total world production. Allbough ihc* desire, of In- 
dian exporters for dollar credits toud('<.l to favor the 
United States in 1948, warehouse slocks of p(*pp(ir 
in the Port of New York has Ixm'u 1(‘ss than 2 mil- 
lion lb. since June, J946, as opposed to about 94 
million lb. in 1938-39. Imports have ruo\'<xl di- 
rectly into consuming cbaiin(*ls. Aeli\'e bidding 
forced quotations for black jx>pru*r war(hons(*d in 
New York from about 40^ per lb. in March to HOi 
in December, 1948. 

During 1948 pepper traders ba\'e bec'u looking 
forward eagerly to a solution of tlu* Jnehmesmn- 
Duteb difficulties which wotilcl bring poact* to In- 
donesia and result in opening tip the tx*ppor-pro- 
ducing districts. A resumption of poppc‘r .slupmonts 
would greatly case the present world shortage and 
probably result in a downward reacljustnxait of 
prices. 

The 1948 price and supply of ollu^ .spices and 
seeds remained about the same as 1947, clo.se to 
prewar levels. 

Production of mustard seed in the Unitixl Stato,s 
for 1948 is predicted at only about 14.5 million lb., 
compared with 20,990,000 in 1947. This is due 
to crop conditions. The United Stales still produces 
almost all the mustard seed that it consumes. The 
same is not true, however, of clonxsstieally-grown 
sage, which boomed during the war and has 
slipped badly since. High Rowing costs in this 
country invited the postwar reentry of (piality Dal- 
matian sage, and our imports arc almost back on 
a prewar footing. 

The report on the first of Zanzibar’s two annual 
clove crops indicates nroduction in 1948 of 9,473,- 
000 lb., just slightly above tlic lowest crop on rec- 
ord. The 1948 Spanish paprika crop i.s estimated 
at 31,856,000 lb., about the same as 1947. United 
States imports for the first six months of 1948 to- 
taled 1,815,000 lb., and 4,046,000 lb. in 1947, 
Portugal’s paprika crop will be lower in 1948, 
estimated at 2,204,600 lb. In 1947 the United 
States imported 1,116,000 lb. from Portugal. Pro- 
duction of ginger root on tlie island of Jamaica is 
estimated at 3.5 million lb., slightly larger tlian 
1947. There was a slight increase in Cassia im- 
ports despite China’s civil strife. 

At their 43rd annual convention in May, 1948, 
members of the American Spice Trade Association 
voted to assess themselves one dollar per thousand 
dollars of sales volume to finance research and pub- 
lic relations programs. The research program start- 
^ in 1947 was continued and expanded. A “Spice 
of the Month promotional campaign was launched 
in Sept^ber, 1948, to help homemakers under- 
stand the proper use of spices. Emphasis in this 
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program is on basic, rather than gourmet, foods. 

VVartime rationing and postwar high food costs 
hii\'e resulted in increased consumer awareness of 
the value of proper seasoning in the American cui- 
sine. Numerous sources report a definite trend to- 
ward cooked dishes using lower-cost ingredients 
but calling for greater skill in preparation. The 
American Spice Trade Association has received an 
'm.procrdcntrd number of requests for food infor- 
•SMi'.:*. ai:il T<^cipes calling for spices, seeds, and 
herbs, and reports a new tendency on the part of 
tlie homemaker to experiment with well-seasoned 
foreign dishes to give variety to her cuisine. 

— ^Bernard L. Lewis 

STATE, U.S. Department of. Under the direction of 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, the Depart- 
ment of State in 1948 engaged in activities aimed 
at achieving national security, world-wide eco- 
nomic reconstruction, and a lasting peace. 

In pursuance of these and related objectives, the 
Department arranged for and coordinated Ameri- 
can participation in the United Nations, in otlier 
international bodies, and in international confer- 
ences, including a large number on professional 
and scientific subjects. This participation involved 
attendance at the Second Special (Palestine) Ses- 
sion and the Third Regular Session of the General 
Assembly, discussions in tlie Security Council and 
the other basic organs, and activities in relation to 
the specialized agencies. The Department, with 
Congressional authorization, formally accepted 
membership in die World Health Organization (a 
sr>ecialized agency of the United Nations), the 
South Pacific Commission, and die Caribbean 
Commission, all three of which had been organized 
widi die active help of the United States or (in 
the case of die Caribbean Commission, in 1942) 
on the initiative of this country. 

Among the international meetings in which the 
United States participated in 1948 were the Ge- 
neva Conference on Freedom of Information, the 
Geneva Maritime Conference, and die Habana 
Conference on Trade and Employment (all three 
of which were held under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed Nations). In addition, diis Government took 
part in the Special Paris Meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on the disposition of former 
Italian colonies, the Belgrade Conference on Navi- 
gation of the Danube, the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogota, the London 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, and talks in 
London regarding the future government of Ger- 
many and international control of the Ruhr. Out- 
standing achievements of these Conferences in- 
cluded the signing of charters at Bogotd for the 
Organization of American States, at Habana for 
an International Trade Organization, and at Ge- 
neva for an Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization, as well as the drafting of three 
conventions on freedom of information by the Ge- 
neva Conference on that subject. 

Ihe Department continued its efforts to achieve 
the settlement of territorial, treaty, and control 
problems arising from die war. In Korea, the De- 
partment cooperated with a United Nations com- 
mission which carried out the terms of the General 
Assembly resolution of Nov. 14, 1947, resulting in 
the establishment of a Republic of Korea recog- 
nized by the United Nations. The Department took 
part in discussions concerning an Austrian treaty 
in meetings of the Deputies of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers and on a proposed protocol to the 
Italian treaty, with respect to Italian colonies, in 
meetings of the Deputies and of the Foreign Min- 


isters. Negotiations regarding Japanese problems 
were continued in the Far Eastern Cominission. 
The Soviet blockade of the western sectors of Ber- 
lin was the subject of discussions at Moscow and 
Berlin, which were recounted in a documented 
narrative published by the Department. 

As an important step toward the realization of 
collective security ana world order, the Depart- 
ment encouraged the development of a western 
European union and engaged in conversations with 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, Prance, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom on security problems of common interest in 
relation to the Vandenberg Resolution of June 11, 
1948. In furtherance of the objective of the United 
States to achieve world peace through economic 
security, the Department maintained close liaison 
with the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
developing policy on foreign-assistance programs, 
aiding in me development and conclusion of agree- 
ments with the participating countries, and cur- 
rently exchanging pertinent information with the 
Administration and its staff. Two United States ob- 
servers were sent by the Department to the Rome 
Manpower Conference attended by representatives 
of the 16 countries which had participated in the 
Paris Conference of the OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation). 

Developments in the organizational structure of 
the Department during the year included the re- 
organization of the overseas-information and edu- 
cational-exchange units; the designation of public 
leaders to comprise Advisory Commissions for In- 
formation and Educational Exchange; the estab- 
lishment of media for close coordination with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration regarding 
foreign-policy aspects of the European recoveiy 
rogram; and the establishment of an Interim Or- 
ce for German Affairs, to perform consular func- 
tions for German nationals in the United States. 

In the Foreign Service, diplomatic missions were 
newly estabhshed in Ceylon, Israel, and Korea, 
and the Legation in Afghanistan was elevated to 
Embassy status. Personnel changes in the Foreign 
Service included the appointment of new or first 
Ambassadors to 19 countries and new or first Min- 
isters to 5 countries. Realignment of consular work 
in various parts of the world to meet changed con- 
ditions involved the closing of 19 Consulates, the 
opening of 13, and changes in the status of 9 other 
posts. Paul C. Daniels was appointed as the first 
United States Representative on the Council of 
the Organization of American States, established 
in accordance with the Charter adopted at Bogota. 

High-ranking officers of the Department as of 
Dec. 20, 1948, were as follows : Secretary of State, 
George C. Marshall; Under Secretary of State, 
Robert A. Lovett; Counselor, Charles E. Bohlen. 
The six positions of Assistant Secretary of State 
and the incumbents were: Economic Affairs, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp; Political Affairs, vacant, Norman 
Armour having resigned during the year; Occupied 
Areas, Charles E. Saltzman; Transportation and 
Communications, Garrison Norton; Public Affairs, 
George V. Allen, who was appointed in 1948; and 
Administration, John E. Peurifoy. Ernest A. Gross 
was Legal Adviser, and W. Park Armstrong, Jr. 
was appointed as Special Assistant for Research 
and Intelligence. 

Assisting the Secretary and the Under Secret^ 
were: George F. Kennan as Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff; Michael F. McDermott as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Press Relations; 
George C. McGhee as Coordinator for Aid to 
Greece and Turkey; and Carlisle H. Humelsine as 
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Director of the Executive Secretariat. Two newly 
created posts were occupied by Henry R. Labou- 
isse, Jr., as Coordinator for Foreign Aid and Assist- 
ance, and Wilbert Chapman as Special Assistant 
for the handling of international fisheries and wild- 
life problems. 

The organization of the Department is indicated 
helow. , . 

1. The Assistant Secretary ftir Political Affairs 
administers four OflSces, those dealing with Euro- 
pean, Near Eastern and African, Far Eastern, and 
American Republic Affairs. These Offices consist 
respectively of (1) Divisions dealing severally 
with the British Commonwealth, central Europe, 
northern Europe, eastern Europe, southern Europe, 
and western Europe; (2) Divisions concerned with 
the Near East, south Asia, Africa, and tlie Greek- 
Turkish-Iranian area; (3) the Divisions of Chinese, 
Northeast Asian, Southeast Asian, and Philippine 
Affairs; and (4) Divisions dealing witii special 
inter-American affairs, Mexico, Caribbean repub- 
lics, Central American republics and Panama, Bra- 
zil, countries on the north and west coast of South 
America, and River Plate countries. 

2. The Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 
administers the Offices of International Trade Pol- 
icy, of Financial and Development Policy, and of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, consisting 
respectively of (1) Divisions dealing with com- 
mercial policy, international resources, petroleum, 
and international labor and social affairs; (2) the 
Divisions of Financial Affairs, Investment and Eco- 
nomic Development, and Economic-Property Pol- 
icy; and (3) me Research and Statistics, Adminis- 
trative, Budget and Accounting, Compliance, and 
General Disposals Divisions. 

3. The Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
and Communications has jurisdiction over the Of- 
fice of Transport and Communications, consisting 
of the Aviation and Telecommunications Divisions. 

4. The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs has 
under liis jurisdiction the UNESCO Relations 
Staff, the Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff, 
and the Offices of Public Affairs, International In- 
formation, and Educational Exchange. The three 
Offices consist respectively of ( 1 ) the Divisions of 
Public Liaison, Public Studies, Historical Policy 
Research, and Publications; (2) the Secretariat of 
the United States Advisory Commission on In- 
fomaation, and the International Press and Publica- 
tions, International Broadcasting, and Interna- 
tional Motion Pictures Divisions; and (3) the 
Secretariats of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange and of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, and the Divisions of Libraries and 
Institutes and of Exchange of Persons. 

5. The Assistant Secretary for Administration 
is responsible for four Offices, concerned with the 
Foreign Service, Departmental administration, 
budget and planning, and controls, and consist- 
ing respectively of (1) the Divisions of Foreign 
Service Planning, Foreign Service Personnel, For- 
dgn Reporting Services, Foreign Service Admin- 
istration, and Foreign Buildings Operations, and 
the Foreign Service Institute; (2) the Divisions of 
Departmental Personnel, Central Services, Com- 
mimications and Records, Cryptography, Interna- 
tional Conferences, and Language Services; (8) 
the Divisions of Finance and of Organization and 
Budget; and (4) Divisions responsible for policies 
concerning passports, visas, protective services, se- 
curity, and munitions. 

6. The Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas 
is responsible for the coordination of Department 


of State policies with respect to the occnpalioTi and 
government of occupied areas, to an ns and arma- 
ment matters, to refugees and displaecid p(*rsons, 
and to questions coming before the Far Eastern 
Commission. Ho provides D(^partin<‘nt of State 
representation on the State-Ariny-Navy-Air Force 
Coordinating Committee. 

7. The Legal Advisor is respousibU'. for all mat- 
ters of a legal character oonc'crning tlu* J^t^part- 
ment and the Foreign Serviot*. His Oi'licc* includes 
Assistant Legal Advisers for Political Affairs, In- 
tenialional Claims, Administratioti and Fonagn 
Service, Public Affairs, hUc'rnalional-Orgamzation 
Affairs, Economic Affairs, Military^ Affairs atul Oc- 
cupied Areas, and Special Problems, ant! an As- 
sistant for Treaty Affairs. 

8. The Special Assistant to the S(icr<'lary for 
Research and Intelligence has jurisdiction over tht! 
Office of Intelligence Research and the Offict^ of 
Libraries and Intelligence Actpiisitioti, consisting 
respectively of (1) the Divisions of Rcjsearcih for 
American Republics, liluropc, l^’ar East, and Near 
East and Africa, and the Division of InUTnaticmal 
and Functional Intelligence; and (2) llic Divisiems 
of Library and Reference S(^r\'ices, Accjuisilion 
and Distribution, and Biograiffu<‘. Information. 

9. The Office of United Nations Affairs, com- 
prising the Divisions of Unit(‘d Nations Political 
Aflfairs, United Nations Econotnie and Social Af- 
fairs, International Set^urity Aff airs, and Depend- 
ent Area Affairs, serves as the focal point of the 
Department for coordination and integration of 
matters relating to American participation in the 
United Nations and in r(^lal(‘d spceialized and re- 
gional international organizations. 

SUEZ CANAL. A sca-lcwol canal, ]()3 mih^s long, 
across the Isthmus of Suez, connecting the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. It is owned by iho 
French Compagnic Univorscllo du Canal Maritime 
de Suez, in which the government of Croat Britain 
holds 295,026 shares of a total of 652,932. A board 
of 32 administrators governs the canal. In June the 
former U.S. Ambassador to Turkesy, S. Pickney 
Tuck, was appointed a member of the board, the 
first American to act in that capacity. The cotices- 
sion held by the French company will expire on 
Nov. 17, 1968, when it will revert to the Egyptian 
government. 

The number of ships passing through the canal 
in 1939 and 1946, with net tonnages, and total 
receipts, are shown in the accompanying table. 


Year Ships Net tonnage Receipts (franca) 

W39 6,277 29.573.394 1.381), 199.381 

1946 6,236 33,239.833 0,623,786,799 


Of the total number of ships ( excluding military 
vessels) passing through the canal in 1946, Great 
Britain led with 2,311 ships aggregating 12,711,578 
net tons, followed by the United States witli 785 
ships of 5,645,750 net tons; Norway 312 ships, 
1,816,297 net tons; Netherlands 244 ships, 1,735,- 
071 net tons; France 95 ships, 640,331 net tons. 
A total of 1,046 warships and transports of 9,008,- 
589 net tonnage passed through the canal in 1946. 
In the same year 925,924 civil and military passen- 
gers went through the canal. 

SUGAR. The world output of beet and cane sugar 
for the 1948-49 season was estimated at 37,664,- 
000 short tons (raw value), 11 percent more than 
&e 33,869,000 tons produced in 1947-48. Major 
increases in Mexico, Europe generally, the U.S.S.R., 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Formosa, Java, 
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Australia, and Hawaii more than ofiFset decreases 
in the United States and Cuba. The world output 
for 1948-49 (considering the production in India 
and Pakistan in terms of gur — a low grade of 
brown sugar) was the largest on record and com- 
pared with the previous high of 36,238,000 short 
tons produced in the 1939-40 season. 

In North and Central America, including the 
West Indies, the output of sugar was estimated at 
11,285,000 short tons, compared with 12,004,000 
tons in 1947-48. Sugar production in South Amer- 
ica was expected to total 3,151,000 tons in 1948-49, 
compared with 3,171,000 tons in 1947-48. The 
preliminary estimate of sugar output in the United 
States for 1948-49 was 1,850,000 short tons, com- 
pared with the 1947-49 output of 2,208,000 tons. 

SULFUR. Heavy domestic and world demand for 
sulfur caused domestic producers to mine more 
than 4.8 million long tons in 1948 ( 1947 : 4,441,- 
214 tons), about 600,000 tons above total world 
estimated production in 1946. Apparent consump- 
tion by domestic and foreign consumers was high- 
er than tliat of the record year 1947, 4,839,548 
long tons. Mines in Texas produced the major 
share of this ail-time-high output, the remainder 
coming mainly from Louisiana. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. In 1948 the 
Supreme Court was composed of the following 
members: Chief Justice, Fred M. Vinson (1946); 
Associate Justices: Hugo L. Black (1937); Stanley 
Reed (1938); Felix Frankfurter (1939): William O. 
Douglas (1939); Frank Murphy (1940); Robert H. 
Jackson (1941); Wiley Rutledge (1943); Harold H. 
Burton (1945); Associate Justice (resigned), Owen J. 
Roberts (1930). 

The dates used indicate the year which included 
nomination, confirmation, and entry upon duty. 
Under present law a justice who retires remains a 
“member of tlie Court.” 

Tlie officers of the Supreme Court, in 1948, were: 
Clerk, . Charles Elmore Cropley (1927); Marshal, 
Thomas E. Waggaman (1938); Reporter, Walter 
Wyatt (1946); Librarian, Helen Newman (1947). 
See Law. 

SURINAM (Netherlands Guiana). A colony on the 
northern coast of South America, belonging to the 
Netherlands. Area, 54,291 square miles. Population 
(1946), 203,580, including tlie Negroes and In- 
dians living in the forests. Chief towns; Paramaribo 
(capital), 73,067 inhabitants, Nieuw Nickerie, 5,- 
000, Albina, Coronie, and Moengo. Education 
(1945); 115 schools and 26,496 students. The 
principal agricultural products are sugar, rice, 
maize, cofEee, cacao, balata, bananas, oranges, mo- 
lasses, rum, and timber. Minerals produced include 
bauxite, gold, and salt. Trade (1946); imports 
15,710,868 guilders; exports 11,513,612 guilders. 
Shipping (1946): 381 vessels of 747,128 register 
tons cleared. Finance (1947); revenue 9,207,000 
guilders; expenditure 9,216,000 guilders. The ex- 
ecutive authority and administration are under a 
governor, assisted by an advisory council. There 
is a representative body called the States of Suri- 
nam consisting of 15 members ( 5 appointed by the 
governor and 10 elected by the voters). Governor: 
Willem Huender. 

SVALBARD (Spitsbergen). An arctic archipelago (10® 
to 35" E, and 74° to 81" N.) owned by Norway. 
The principal islands are West Spitsbergen (or 
Mainland), North East Land, Prince Charles Fore- 
land, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl's Land, 


Hope Island, and Bear Island (69 sq. mi.). Total 
area, 24,294 square miles. Population on Jan, 1, 
194(), about 1,000. Green Harbor (capital), New 
Aalesund, Coles Bay, Longyearbyen, and Braganza 
Bay were the main settlements, all on the western 
coast of West Spitsbergen. Coal is the chief prod- 
uct (342,000 metric tons in 1947 and 429,600 in 
1948). 

SWAZILAND. A British protectorate in southern Af- 
rica, at the southeastern corner of the Transvaal. 
Area, 6,705 square miles. Population (1946 cen- 
sus): 186,880, including 183,362 Bantu natives, 
2,87l Europeans, and 641 colored. Capital, Mba- 
bane. Agriculture and cattle raising are important 
occupations of the people. Cotton, tobacco, maize, 
sorghums, pumpkins, groundnuts, beans, and sweet 
potatoes are the main agricultural products. Live- 
stock (1947); 434,995 cattle, 25,865 sheep, 125,- 
503 goats, and 7,769 pigs. Minerals produced in- 
cluded asbestos, tinstone, and gold. Swaziland is 
united with the Union of South Africa for customs 
purposes, and receives a proportionate share of £he 
customs dues collected. The territory is adminis- 
tered by a resident commissioner acting for the 
High Commissioner for the British High Commis- 
sion Territories in South Africa. Native chiefs con- 
tinue to rule their tribes. 

SWEDEN. A constitutional monarchy of Scandinavia. 
Capital, Stockholm. Sovereign, Gustav V, who suc- 
ceeded to the tlirone on Dec. 8, 1907. 

Area and Population. Area, 173,398 square miles. 
The estimated population, on July 1, 1947, was 
6,803,000. Vital statistics ( 1947 ) : birfii rate, 18.9 
per 1,000; death rate, 10.8; marriage rate, 8.6. 
Chief cities (with 1948 est. pop.): Stockholm, 
703,000 (Greater Stocldiolm, 895,000); Gothen- 
burg, 337,000; Malmo, 181,000. 

Education and Religion, Education in the public 
elementary schools is free and compulsory. Chil- 
dren not attending schools under government su- 
pervision must furnish proof of having been pri- 
vately educated. In 1944 the elementary schools 
had 519,302 students. The 203 secondary schools, 
in 1946, had a total of 63,826 students; in addition 
there were military, navigation, agriculture, veteri- 
nary, and other special schools. In 1946 die uni- 
versities at Gothenburg, Lund, Stockholm, and 
Uppsala had a total of 9,122 students enrolled. The 
majority (90 percent) of the population adliere to 
the Lutheran Protestant Church. Protestant Dis- 
senters, Roman Catholics, Jews, and some others 
make up the minority’. 

Production. Sweden s harvest of bread grains in 
1948 amounted to about 950,000 tons. This is 75 
ercent more than in 1947, when the crops failed, 
ut 12 percent less than the average. Livestock 
(1946 census); 2,869,429 cattle; 1,165,234 swine; 
592,782 horses; 482,013 sheep; 9,055,916 chickens. 

Mining is the leading industry of Sweden. Min- 
eral and metallurgical output (in metric tons) 
during 1947 included: iron ore (for 1946), 6,867,- 
000; pig iron, 718,800; steel ingots, 1,188,000. 
Other principal mineral and metallurgical prod- 
ucts were ferro-alloys, manganese ore, tungsten, 
copper, zinc, aluminum, peat, and shale oil. Ball 
bearings, cream separators, lighthouse apparatus, 
telephone supplies, motors, and many Idnds of 
electrical machinery are produced by the metal- 
lurgical industries. 

The public forests cover approximately 7% mil- 
lion hectares and yielded 7,961,000 cubic meters 
of timber in 1944. Value of sawmill production in 
1945 was 432 million kronor, that of furniture fac- 
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tones 408 million kronor, and wood-^pulp factories 
433,450,000 kronor. 

Fur production in 1946 totaled 71,011 pelts of 
several varieties of fox fur. At the end of 1947 there 
was a total of 200,000 gross tons of merchant ship- 
ping under construction in Swedish yards. 

Foreign Trade. Swedcn^s imports in 1948 were 
valued at 4,876 million kronor ( 10 months actual, 
2 months estimated), considerably less than the 
1947 figure of 5,175 million. Exports for the same 
periods were 3,750 million and 3,220 million kro- 
nor, respecti^^ely. 

Finance. Government revenue for 1948-49 was 
estimated at 4,769 million kronor in the budget 
presented to the Riksdag on Jan. 12, 1948. Ex- 
penditures were set at 4,230 million kronor. Total 
national debt on Sept. 30, 1947, amounted to 11,- 
015 million kronor. 

Transportation. The roads of Sweden, on July 1, 
1947, totaled 56,100 miles. At the end of 1945 the 
railroads totaled 16,717 kilometres, of which 12,- 
041 kilometres miles were owned by the state. 
Commercial airlines link die chief cities and main- 
tain services, together with foreign companies, 
with nearby foreign countries. The Swedish mer- 
cantile marine, on July 1, 1947, comprised 2,078 
ships aggregating 1,755,060 ^oss tons. 

Government. The Constitution of 1809, as subse- 

g uently amended, vested executive power in a 
ereditary King, acting under the advice of a 
Council of State (Cabinet), which is responsible 
to the Diet or Riksdag. The Upper Chamber of the 
Riksdag has 150 members, one-eighth of whom are 
elected annually by provincial and city councils; 
die Lower Chamber has 230 members, elected by 
direct male and female suffrage for four years. 
Party strengdi in this House, as a result of the 
general election of Sept. 19, 1948 (see below, un- 
der Events): Social Democrats, 112; People's 
Party (Liberals), 57; Farmers* Union, 30; Con- 
servatives, 22; Communists, 9. Prime Minister ( ap- 
pointed Oct. 10,^^1946): Tage Erlandcr. 

Events, 1948. “In die present situation, Great 
Britain appears to realize better than the faraway 
United States that a well-armed, neutral Sweden 
is a not entirely useless breakwater on the other 
side of the North Sea.” With this commentary, the 
Morgan Tidningen, mouthpiece of the Erlander 
Government, sounded the keynote of Swedish pol- 
icy in an editorial published in mid-October. By 
that time it had become clear that Sweden, unlike 
her Scandinavian neighbors, was relying on her 
armed strength and time-tested neutrality, rather 
than the protection of the Western European bloc 
or of the proposed Atiantic Union, to safeguard 
her freedom and independence in the event of a 
tiiird world war. 

For Sweden, the situation in 1948 was not much 
different from what it had been in the heyday of 
Hitler s power. By their national aspirations and 
ideological sympadiies, the Swedes were unmis- 
takably in the Western camp, yet at the same 
time diey were uncomfortably aware of the over- 
powering nearness of a strong and ruthless neigh- 
bor, inenned to take umbrage at the slightest prov- 
ocation. Under the circumstances the Swedes could 
hardly be blamed for putting their trust once again 
in absolute neutrality. 

In the face of several fairly plain hints from the 
West that a Scandinavian defense pact, analogous 
to that of the five-power Western Union, was re- 
garded as an indispensable prerequisite to western 
European security, Sweden stood her ground. She 
was ready to talk joint defenses with Denmark and 
Norway, but only on condition that there be no 


tie-up with die military system sponsored by the 
Unittd States and Britain, 

This Swedish attitude found expression both in 
the preiiaratory talks leading to the cstabli.shrnent 
of die Scandinavian Defense Conuniltcc on Octo- 
ber 15 (see also Noiiway) and in subsequent 
deliberations of that body. The deeision to form 
such a committee was made, at a eonreronee in 
Stockholm (September 8-9) of the Defense Min- 
isters of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The 
Committee itself also held a si^rit^s of nKu^tings in 
Stockholm (November 15-17).^ While no com- 
munique was issued, it was oJfieially stated that 
the delegates had roacliccl :m lUid./Tstmidirr': of the 
tliree countries* strategic i::'., made 

for a clearer valuation of a deltuiso cuw^piTution. 

Twice during the year, in March and in Novem- 
ber, General Helgc Jung, ceniinamb'r-in-clntff of 
Sweden’s armed forces, called for a strengthening 
of national defenses in vic‘w of tlui growing inter- 
national tension. An additional debnisc*. appropria- 
tion of 205 million kronor for tlui purchase) of new 
material, especially for the Air Cortes, was sub- 
mitted to the Riksdag late in April. In (*\’cry branch 
of the armed forces, measures were taktai to l)rh\g 
military preparedness iq) to, or vvvm beyond, the 
levels maintained during World War 11. Security 
regulations, cspf‘nal]y in the strategic northern 
provinces, were (i;;!>len«‘d. 

Count Folke Bernadottc', a neph<*w of llie King, 
was appointed United Nations Mediator in Pales- 
tine on May 21, 1048. On September ,17, upon his 
return to Palestine from Crete, he wa.s a.ssassinatod 
in Jerusalem. (Sec also cutiy niuler Nkc!U<)T.(>(^y. ) 

The General Election, On tlie domestic S(Hme, the 
principal event of the year was a general (‘krtion 
to die Second Chamber of the Riksdag, hold on 
September 19. The very lively cunqniign centered 
around economic issues. In a delentniu'd attempt 
to end die alleged “econoniio misrule” of tlu! So- 
cial Democrats, the three nt)n-Commimist opposi- 
tion parties (Conservatives, Liberals or I*ooplc*s 
Party, and die Farmers* Union) banded together 
in one election bloc. This arrangeinenl made it 
possible for the three parties to pool their votes 
when one of their candidates failed to secure a 
separate majority. 

The combined onslaught failed, however, to at- 
tain its goal. While one of the opposition groups, 
the People's Party, scored an iiniiressivc victory, 
more than doubling its strengdi in the Riksdag, 
its gains were made for the most part at llio ex- 
pense of die partners in the election bloc. Tlic So- 
cial Democrats did lose a good deal of votes to the 
opposition bloc as a whole, but they were able to 
recoup part of their losses by cutting heavily into 
Communist strengdi. The Communists' poor show- 
ing was due largely to die popular reaction against 
events in Czechoslovakia and Finland, The total 
vote was substantially higher than in 1944. Here 
pe the detailed figures, with those for the preced- 
ing election (1944) shown in brackets: 

Social Democrats: 1,701,957 votes and 112 seats 
[1,436,571 and 115]; People's Party: 814,123 
votes and 57 seats [398,293 and 26]; Farmers' 
Union: 474,075 votes and 30 seats [421,094 and 
35]; Conservatives: 448,308 votes and 22 seats 
[488,921 and 39]; Communists: 237,135 votes and 
9 seats [318,466 and 15]. 

Although the Social Democrats retained a slight 
margin of control in the House — except in the un- 
likely event of a joint opposition vote including the 
Communists — Premier Erlander immediately after 
the election made a bid for Agrarian support. He 
offered to form a coalition government or his own 
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party^ and the Farmers’ Union, but rejected the 
latter’s proposal that the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives should also be included, as during the war. 
**To join formally in one Cabinet forces which 
strive at different directions, and therefore can be 
expected to neutralize each other, would mean to 
paralyze the power of action which today is so nec- 
essary in order to pursue a clear and determined 
economic policy,” Erlander declared. As a result, 
the Farmers’ Union, on October 18, declined to 
enter tlie Government. Thus tlie Social Democratic 
Cabinet remained in power, except for a minor re- 
shuffle of portfolios on October 28. (Previously, 
on September 22, Minister of Trade Axel Gjoeres 
had been replaced by John Ericsson in a policy 
disagreement. ) 

The Economic Situation. Economic conditions 
showed signs of improvement during the year, 
with the outlook at the end of 1948 considerably 
better than it had been a year earlier. The dollar 
shortage continued, tliough somewhat less acute, 
and rigid import controls had to be maintained. 
Only bread was taken off the rationing list, early 
in October, while meat, fats, butter, sugar, coffee, 
and gasoline stayed on the list. 

Industrial production was at a high level 
throughout the year. The export of iron ore, which 
had slumped after the war, increased substantially 
as both Western Germany and the Polish-Czech 
economic combine in Silesia contracted for new 
deliveries. By 1949, iron-ore shipments were ex- 
pected to reach the 12 million-ton level again. 

The drive to increase exports while restricting 
the importation of all but essential goods paid off 
during die year. In October, Sweden’s foreign 
trade, for the first time since January 1946, showed 
a modest export surplus. For the year taken as a 
whole, diere would still be an import surplus, 
which was expected, however, to be less than half 
that of 1947. — ^Joachim Joesteist 

SWEDISH LITERATURE. On tile whole, tiie year 1948 
was an uneventful one on the Swedish book mar- 
ket. Few Swedish autliors gave tlieir very best; no 
new talent of real size appeared; the literary de- 
bate went on witliout raising remarkable issues or 
giving impressive answers. The situation in Swe- 
den was rather like that in America, in England, 
in. France, and in tlie other Scandinavian countries; 
the comparative meagemess of tlie Swedish crop 
is not surprising. 

There were, however, in Sweden as in other 
countries, some exceptions from the universal rule. 
Harry Martinson published a volume called Vdgen 
UU Klocknke (The Way to Klockrike). Some of 
his work has previously been translated into Eng- 
Hsli; he came to literature from the forecastles of 
many freighters and has written poetry and prose, 
both equally imaginative and expressive, about his 
experiences as a sailor, his poor childhood in south- 
ern Sweden, and about me Swedish landscape. 
This new book is a novel, and a good one. It is 
about a hobo, who chooses to be one, and what 
it feels like to be an outlaw; it is an amusing book 
but also a serious one, containing an abundance 
of fancyful ideas and descriptions of persons and 
places, but also a vision of peacefulness which has 
a quality of almost mystic sincerity. From the be- 
ginning of his career, Harry Martinson has be- 
longed to the artistic frontiersmen of Swedish lit- 
erature. 

The other prose writer who published a really 
putstanding book this year arrived at her present 
position by way of the trial and error metliod. She 
is Stina Aronson, who during her 25 years as an 


author has written numerous books in various 
styles. In her two latest works, Hitom hirrden (This 
Side of Heaven), a novel; and Sang till polstjar- 
nan ( Chant to the Polar-Star ) , a collection of short 
stories in which she has used her e^eriences as 
the wife of a T.B. doctor in the Finnish-populated 
wilderness of northern Sweden. These two books 
are tlie first to describe these primitive souls with 
real insight; they also manage to reproduce the 
snowbound stillness of the country in a highly sug- 
gestive and remarkably artistic way. 

If the year offered few literary top results, there 
appeared, however, an imusually large amount of 
serious, rather effective, and promising tilings; 
compared to the American book market, tlie pro- 
portion of pure entertainment is small. A choosy 
reader was able to find at least twenty prose books 
worth while; but it would be of little use to mobi- 
lize a company of names which an American read- 
er had never heard of and probably never will 
hear of again. 

Poetry. There was some good poetry published, 
especially in new volumes by Ragnar Bengtsson 
and Elsa Grave. The new Sw^edish poetry is writ- 
ten by people who are extremely well read in the 
works of their American, English, and French col- 
leagues. The leading name in the whole phalanx 
is Erik Lindegren, a poet with several similarities 
to Dylan Thomas; in 1948 he started a new bi- 
monthly, Prmna, which attempts to be a Swedish 
counterpart to Horizon. It pays great attention to 
developments abroad and has supplied the debate 
with valuable stuff. Finally, there appeared half a 
dozen first novels or collections or stories ihat 
seemed at least promising. 

Non-fictipn. In the fioid of non-ficton, there were 
several events worth noting. The comparatively 
young Strindberg expert Torsten Eklund wrote an 
immense and interesting book on Strindberg’s pe- 
culiarities, observed from the viewpoint of an Ad- 
ler student, and the old Strindiyr? expert Martin 
Lamm published a lo.t: ri-adahic expose 

of modem drama from Scribe to Lorca. From a 
Marxist position. Per Olof Zennstrom explained 
Picasso in a way that could please readers of other 
denominations, too, and Oscar Reutersward pub- 
lished a study on Monet and the impressionists, 
which should be wortli the attention of an inter- 
national public. Sten Selander, poet and critic of 
Stockholm extraction, who is also a botanist of 
some standing, has spent his last forty summers in 
the high mountain area of western Lapland. His 
new book on that country, its landscape, flowers, 
and few inhabitants, is probably the best thing he 
has ever written. Herbert Tingsten, editor-in-chief 
of Dagens Nyheter, Sweden’s largest, militantly 
liberal, and anti-isolationist newspaper, published 
a selection of his beliefs and dissections, Argummt. 
He would remind an American reader of Pairing- 
ton, Hayek, and Edmund Wilson (the critic). 

Despite what has been said, there is, on the 
whole, no reason for book-minded Swedes to la- 
ment conditions. During the last ten years or so, 
there has been a remarkable increase in the inter- 
est in good books; and the impression of growing 
maturity was confirmed during the last year. The 
sales figures for valuable literature have risen con- 
siderably, while the interest in things of no con- 
sequence is on the downgrade. 

Translations. Most American and English — and 
some German, French, and Italian — ^novels of im- 
portance are translated shortly after their publica- 
tion in their home countries. Among translations 
wliich appeared in Sweden during 1948, and 
which aroused great interest, were Thomas Maim’s 
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Doctor Faustus, T. S. Eliot's Four Quartets, Gra- 
ham Greone's The Heart of the Matter, Edmund 
Wilson's Memoits of Hecate Counttj, Christopher 
Sykes' Four Studies in Loyalty, and Carlo Levi's 
Christ Stopped at EbolL There were also quite a 
few new editions of the classics, including some 
minor American classics, which previously had 
been overlooked by Swedish publishers, among 
them Faulkner's As I Lay Dying, John O'Hpi's 
Appointment in Samarra, and Eudora Welty's A 
Curtain of Green. 

Reprints. Perhaps the most important feature of 
the book year, however, was tlie large amount of 
ood books in cheap editions. Although the num- 
er of bookstores in Sweden is relatively much 
larger tlian that in America — and also the stores 
are much better stocked — there are naturally vast 
areas in the country where no books are available; 
and Sweden has no book clubs of the American 
type. During 1948, the 6% million Swedes bought 
well over 2 million books in cheap editions, com- 
parable for instance to Bantam Books, at a price 
of about 40 cents a copy; the main outlets were 
newsstands and tobacconists. This is much more 
than any previous year, and might be of great 
value for the education of a literary public in the 
future. 

Awards. Sweden's largest and most coveted lit- 
eraiy prize, awarded by Samfundet De Nio (The 
Society of ‘Nine), went to Sigfrid Lindstrom, a 
poet and writer of philosophical contes, who has 
a small but fastidious and fanatical following. 

— ^Thorsten Jonsson 

SWIMMING. Feats of American swimmers in the 
Olympics, when men and women from the United 
States scored the most impressive triumph in the 
history of the games, proved the high mark of the 
sport in 1948. As is customary in the aquatic sport, 
records tumbled so frequently that scorers had’ a 
hard time keeping in the swim. 

A feature of tlie campaign was the comeback of 
Alan Ford, free-style star. Among the new world 
standards was Ford's mark of fifty-five and four- 
tenth seconds (0:55.4) for 100 meters. Ford also 
combined with his New Haven S.C. teammates, 
Edward Hueber, Frank Dooley, and Howard John- 
son to establish relay marks of 3:23.8 for 400 
yards and 3:48.6 for 400 meters. 

Allen Stack of the New Haven S.C. established 
backstroke times of 1:04 for 100 meters and 5:03.9 
for 400 meters, while Joe Verdeur of the Atlantic 
City Brighton-IDrake S.C. continued his assault on 
breast-stroke records with a clocking of 2:14.7 for 
200 yards and 2:30 for 200 meters. Michigan Uni- 
versity's medley trio of Harry Holiday, Robert 
Sohl and Richard Weinberg clipped the 300-yard 
relay standard from 2:50.5 to 2:49.2. 

Ohio State University's squad captured the na- 
tional A.A.U. indoor championship, the outdoor 
team honors going to the Brighton-Drake S.C. The 
Crystal Plunge squad of San Francisco, led by 
comely Ann Curtis who later turned professional, 
swam away with team crowns in both women's 
national A.A.U. meets. Ohio State was dethroned 
by Michigan as National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation ruler. 

Men's national A.A.U. outdoor champions were: 
Robert Nugent, New York A.C., 100 meters free 
style; Ed Gilbert, Austin, Texas, 200; Jimmy Mc- 
Lane, New Haven S.C., 400 and 800; Jack Taylor, 
Fkestone Club, Akron, Ohio, 1,500; AUen Stack, 
100 back stroke; Joe Verdeur, 200 breast stroke 
and 300 medley; Brighton-Drake S.C., 300 medley 
relay; New Haven S.C., 800 free-style relay; Bruce 


Harland, Ohio State, three and ten meter dives; 
Forbes Norris, Harvard, long distance; University 
Circle Y.M.C.A. of Cle\'eland, long distance team. 

Senior indoor champions follow: Wally His, 
Iowa, 100-yard free stylo; Bill Smith, Oliio State, 
220 and 440 free style; Allen Stack, 150 back 
stroke; Joe Verdtair, 220 breast stroke'; Miller An- 
derson, Ohio State, one and ihrtu' nu*ter dives; 
Michigan, 300 medley relay; Now Ilavtin S.C., 
400 relay. 

Women's national A.A.U. outdoor title winners 
wore; Ann Curtis, 100, 400, and 800 free 

style; Joan Mallory, Crystal Plnng<‘, 1,500 free 
style; Sue Zimmerman, Mullnonmh A.C. Portland, 
Ore., 100 and 200 back .stroke; Jcaniu^ Wilson, 
Lake Shore A.C., Chicago, 100 and 200 breast 
stroke; Barbara Jensen, Atlums A.C., Oakland, 
Calif., 300 medley; Los Angeh's A.C., 300 medley 
relay; Crystal Plunge, 800 fr<'c slyh' relay; Zoe 
Ann Olsen, Athens A.C., one aiul ihrt'e meter 
dives; Jean Lulycna, Riviera C^lnb, Tndianapolis, 
long distance; Riviera Club, long distam-e. team. 

Women's A.A.U. indoor champions were Marie 
Corridon, Women's Swimming Association, N(‘w 
York, 100-yard free style; Sue Zimincrman, 100 
and 200 back stroke; C'arol Pence, St. I.oiiis, JOO 
breast stroke; Ann Curtis, 220 and 440 free stylo; 
Clara Lamore, Providence, R.I., 220 brt'asl stroke; 
Mrs. Nancy Mcrki Leas, Multnomah A.C., 300 
medley; Multnomah A.C., 300 medley relay; Crys- 
tal Plunge, 400 freo-stylc relay; Mrs. Victoria M. 
Draves, Los Ang(4(\s, on<^ nu4er dive; Zo(^ Ann 
Olsen, throe meter dive. See. OLYNtvicj Games. 

— V. Hanky 

SWITZERLAND. An independent Federal Republic in 
the center of Western Enroi)o, botindt^cl on the 
north by Germany, oast by Aiwlria at id Liochtcu- 
stein, south by Italy, and west by Franco. Area; 
15,944 square miles. Population (1948 est.): 4,588,- 
000. Chief cities: Bern (capital), population 140,- 
000; Zurich, 377,000; Basic, 178,000, Genova, 146,- 
000; Lausanne, 103,000. There are four national 
languages, German, French, Italian, and Komansch. 
Gennan is spoken by 71.9 percent of the population 
and is the ofBcial language of the maiority of the 
inhabitants in 19 cantons; French by 20.4 percent, 
the ofiicial language of 5 cantons; Italian by 6 per- 
cent, in the canton of Ticino, and Homaiiscn by 1.1 
percent, in tlic canton of Grisons. Vital statistics 
(1947); births, 87,724; deaths, 61,384; marriages 
39,401. 

Education. Primary school attendance is compul- 
sory and free. There were 430,332 children attend- 
ing primary schools, and 51,000 secondary schools 
in 1947. Commercial, technical and vocational 
schools form an important part of the educational 
system, and private schools have a high reputation. 
Seven cantons have their own universities — Basle, 
Bern, Fribourg, Geneva, Lausanne, Ncuchatel, and 
Zurich. Other institutes of higher learning include 
the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich, 
and the Swiss School of Economics and Public Ad- 
ministration in St. Gall. 

Religion. The population of the country includes 
2,457,242 Protestants; 1,724,205 Catholics; 19,429 
Jews. The Protestants arc in a majority in 12 can- 
tons, of which 9 are German and 3 are French- 
speaking; the Catholics in 10 cantons, of which 7 
are German and 2 partly French, with one Italian- 
speaking. 

Production. Dairying and stock raising prevail in 
the mountain regions, while crops are grown chiefly 
in the lowlands. In 1947 grain crops totaled 95,1 
million Swiss francs; potatoes, 126.5 million Swiss 
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francs; vintage grapes, 130.0 million Swiss francs; 
fruits, 143.7 million Swiss francs; vegetables 165.2 
million Swiss francs. The gross income from agri- 
cultural products in 1948 is estimated at 2,130.5 
million Swiss francs. Livestock (1948 census): 
142,085 horses, 1,424,113 cattle, 766,957 hogs. In 
1947 the production of milk totaled 20,600 quintals. 
In the same year the vineyards yielded 880,907 
hectoliters of wine. Machinery, textiles, clothing, 
chemicals, metals, and watchmaking are die main 
industries. Other manufactured products are food- 
stuflFs, lumber, paper, and printing. In December, 

1947, there were 11,215 factories, employing 520,- 
806 workers. In September, 1948, the cost of liv- 
ing index was 163.2 (1939 = 100).^ 

Foreign Trade. In 1948 Switzerland’s imports were 
valued at 5,004 million Swiss francs; exports at 
3j432 million francs. Principal exports (in millions 
of Swiss francs) were; machinery 648.6; instru- 
ments and apparatus, 203.4; watches and wat^ 
parts, 743.5; dyes, 269; pharmaceutical products, 
210; chemical products 121.7. 

Transportation. In 1947 the state owned 92 per- 
cent of the railroads, which comprised 1,767 miles 
of standard gage and 45 miles of narrow gage hnes, 
1,476 miles being electrified. The river port of 
Basle affords, through the River Rhine, a vital hnk 
witli several seaports in nortliwestem Europe. In 

1948, the freight handled in that port amounted 
to 2,779,266 tons. Switzerland’s first merchant fleet 
which arose as a result of the war emergency in 
1941 consists of 13 vessels (2 under construction) 
totaling approximately 40,000 dead weight tons. 
Swissair is the only civil aviation company operat- 
ing international lines. Airports for the continental 
air traffic are located at Zurich, Basle, and Geneva. 
Geneva and Kloten, near Zurich, are the airports 
of inter-continental traffic. 

Finance. According to tlie 1947 budget, revenue 
amounted to 812,932,000 Swiss francs; expenditure 

803.925.000 Swiss francs. The main source of reve- 
nue is customs; defense the major item of expendi- 
ture. Customs receipts for 1947 amounted to 464,- 

484.000 Swiss francs. 

Government. The Swiss Confederation is a federal 
republic consisting of 22 Cantons, three of them 
being further sub-divided into half-cantons. Pres- 
ent Federal Constitution has been in force since 
May 29, 1874. It vests supreme authority in a bi- 
camersd Federal Assembly (Council of States and 
National Council), and a Federal Council (the 
executive authority). The Council of States has 44 
members, two from each Canton and one from 
each half-canton, elected according to the legisla- 
tion of each Canton. The National Council repre- 
sents the people. Its members are elected for a 
period of tour years, each representing 22,000 citi- 
zens. Every male citizen, upon his 20th year, may 
vote and is eligible for election; clergymen, how- 
ever, cannot be deputies. Swiss representatives 
have great freedom of action since mey are not 
bound to their party. 

Bern is the seat of the Federal Council, the 7 
members of which are elected every four years by 
the Federal Assembly (both chambers united). 
The President and Vice President of Switzerland 
are elected, for terms of one year only, by the Fed- 
eral Assembly and they are the first magistrates of 
the Republic. The President has no special power. 
However, he presides over the Federal Council 
and represents Switzerland with foreign nations. 
President for 1949 is Ernest Nobs; Vice President, 
Max Petitpierre. The Federal Council may initiate 
legislation and its members may be present at the 
ddiberation to defend the proposedT measure; re- 
jection of such measures does not lead' to resigna- 


tion of the Federal Council. On the other hand the 
Federal Council has no veto power over the meas- 
ures approved by the Federal Assembly. 

The cantons are autonomous states with juris- 
diction in civil and criminal law, justice, police, 
public works, and education. Their own constitu- 
tion is adapted to their needs and varies in form 
from the ancient institution of the citizens’ assem- 
bly (Landsgemeinde) to the parliaments of the 
large cantons. Active participation by Swiss voters 
is by the initiative and the referendum. By federal 
initiative, 50,000 citizens may demand a direct 
public vote on questions or amendments of the 
Federal Constitution. By the right of referendum, 

30,000 voters or 8 cantons can force the federal 
law to the plebiscite, even though this law may 
have been passed by both diambers. These two 
measures, the initiative and the referendum, are 
also granted by the cantons’ constitutions and serve 
as checks against despotism and party rule. 

Events, 1948. Swiss voters elected their represent- 
atives to the National Council (see Government 
above ) and as a result of the election the standing 
of the various political parties is as follows; Pro- 
gressive Democrats 51, Conservative Catholics 44, 
Socialists 49, peasants, artisans, and bourgeois 21. 
Landesring 9, Liberals 7, Democrats 5, Workers* 
Party ( Communists ) 7, without party affiliation 1. 
The Council of States consists of Progressive Dem- 
ocrats 11, Conservative Catholics 18, Socialists 5, 
peasants, artisans, and bourgeois 4, Liberals 2, 
Democrats 2, without party affiliation 2. 

With the reservation not to enter into any en- 
gagements which are incompatible with her prin- 
ci^e of traditional neutrality, Switzerland cooper- 
ates in the realization of tlie Marshall Plan. Switzer- 
land’s goal remains the most intensive development 
of her trade relations with as many countries as 
possible and she has during tiie past years granted 
credits to other nations to the amount of approxi- 
mately 1,000 million Swiss francs. 

Although Switzerland has not applied for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, by reason of her 
strict neutrality, she was anxious to demonstrate 
her ardent desire for international collaboration in 
all the United Nations organizations which do not 
deal with political problems. Switzerland has a seat 
in the International Labor Organization, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the UNESCO, the International Tele- 
communications Union, the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Court of Justice. Switzerland is 
participating in the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment in Geneva. She is also a 
member of tlie International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and has taken an active part in the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. Thie Swiss Govern- 
ment contribution to this organization has amount- 
ed, in 1948, to $1,609,317. Switzerland’s share in 
the United Nations Appeal for Children is put at 
$156,101. — H. W. Hirs 

SYRIA. An Arab republic with a short coastline on 
the northeastern comer of the Mediterranean. (See 
also Arab League Affairs and Palestine. ) 

Area and Population. Area: 54,000 square miles 
of which 8,000 are cultivated and 8,000 more 
cultivable. Population: three million. Chief cities; 
Damascus (capital) with over 346,000 inhabitants; 
Aleppo, 337,700. The majority are Arabs (includ- 
ing 300,000 Beduin nomads) with Kurdish, Ar- 
menian, and Jewish minorities. The overwhelming 

I jroportion are Sunni Arabs with some other Mos- 
em sects represented and an important minority 
of Christians divided into several sects. 
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Act, as amended, authorizes die President to direct 
the Tariff Commission to make an investig^on 
of articles imported under conditions that interfere 
with agricultural support programs. Section 504 of 
die Philippine Trade Act of 1946 provides for in- 
vestigation by die Tariff Commission as to limita- 
tions on certain imports. 

The full Commission consists of six Commission- 
ers, appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate for terms of six years each, one tem 
expiring each year. Not more dian three Commis- 
sioners may be of the same political party. The 
Chairman and Vice Chairman are designated by 
die President annually from the members of the 
Commission. 

The work of the Commission falls into two 
groups: (1) general administrative and auxiliary 
services under the Secretary; and (2) professional, 
scientific and technical work under the Plamiing 
and Reviewing Committee. 

During 1948 the Commission issued several re- 
ports. These include: The Operation of the Trade 
Agreements Program 1934^ Apr. 1948; United 
States Import Duties, 1948 (rates); The Import 
Quota on Long Staple Cotton (1948); and Plastics 
Products. Chairman: Oscar B. Ryder. 

TAXATION.^ The year 1948 was featured by the 
passage of a new Revenue Act which provided the 
first substantial tax reduction in many years. The 
measure, which reduced the tax yield by about 
$4,800 million, was strongly opposed by the Ad- 
ministration but was quickly passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

The Revenue Act of 1948. Despite the President's 
warning that the huge needs of the Government 
for national defense and other purposes made 
large-scale tax reduction inadvisable, Congress 
passed the Revenue Act of 1948 by overwhelming 
majorities. In the Senate the vote was 78 to 11 ana 
in the House, 289 to 67. Approximately the same 
proportion of legislators voted to over-ride the 
President's veto, which was sent to Congress on 
April 2 and rejected witlun a matter of hours. 
Many Democrats elected to oppose the President's 
wishes by voting for the Republican-sponsored bilL 
The new lower taxes were made retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1948, but the lower withholding taxes took effect 
May 1. 

The new law provided income tax reductions of 
12.6 percent on the first $2,000 of taxable income, 
of 7.4 percent on incomes between $2,000 and 
$136,719, and 5 percent on all incomes above tliis 
figure. Personal exemptions were increased from 
$500 to $600, while an additional special $600 ex- 
emption was given taxpayers over 65 years old and 
to blind persons. The standard deduction that may 
be taken in lieu of contributions, interest payments, 
etc. was increased to 10 percent of the gross income 
up to a maximmn of $1,000 from the former 5 per- 
cent and $500 limit. 

An important change was that permitting tax- 
payers in non-community property States to get 
sput-income benefits by dividing in half the total 
taxable income of husband and wife and paying 
the surtax at the lower rates prevailing on the 
smaller incomes. By applying this provision to 
estate and gift taxes as well, these taxes were re- 
duced by about 25 percent. 

Under the new law the maximum total tax was 
set at 77 percent of the net income as compared 
with 85^ percent under the old law. The effective 
tax rate on an income of $100,000 received by a 
married person with two dependents was reduced 
from 62,30 to 45.64 percent; on an income of $10,- 


000, from 18.62 to 13.61 pcTcont, with correspond- 
ing reductions on intennediuto incomes. Measur- 
ing die tax relief in anolluT way, of the increment 
of income between $90,000 and $100,000 the in- 
dividual was permitted to relain 30.75 pereonl un- 
der the new law as against 17.92 x>crccnl under 
tlie old; of the part of the inconu* btlwecn $20,000 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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and $25,000 the taxpayer could keej) 68.25 percent 
as against 47.37 pcrcenl. The over-all out in indi- 
vidual taxes was estimated at $4,774 million. 

The Administration had opposcul tlui tax reduc- 
tion on the ground tluit it would eliminate most 
of the budget surplus and thus make it impossibl(» 
to effect a further substantial nuluclion in I lie large; 
public debt. Because tlie tialiou fa<!ed such heavy 
demands, it was pointed out, it was essential that 
receipts be kept at the highest possible; loved. More- 
over, it was charged that die House bill dislributod 
the lax relief inequitably and gave inade;epialo re- 
lief to the taxpayers with the lowest iucome\s. 

Acknowledging the laeed for tax relief to olFse't in 
part the hiurdship caused to low ince)nio groups 
through the rapid rise in prices, the Pre^sident rec- 
ommended a straight lax credit of $40 per c'apita. 
To make up the $3,200 million loss tiuil a cost-of- 
living adjustment would cause, he proposed that 
the excess-profits tax on corporations be reenacted, 
widi some reductions from the 1945 rate. This 
tax, it was pointed out, would apply only to 22,000 
corporations with the largest excess profits, out of 
a total of 360,000 taxable cori)orations. 

In support of the tax cuts it was argued thiit, duo 
to the large surplus, diere was room for adequate 
defense and foreign aid programs and for tax re- 
duction as well. In addition, it was assented tlnat 
maintenance of taxes at levels sufficiently high to 
produce a very large budget surplus wcuKcncd the 
incentive to reduce non-essential expenditures. It 
was claimed that individual tax rates were so high 
as to prevent saving and discourage business en- 
terprise. Finally, it was pointed out that the exist- 
ence of a substantial sutjdIus made the time propi- 
tious to reduce the tax burden and relieve inequi- 
ties in the tax structure. 

On July 27, the President, among the measures 
he submitted to the special session of Congress 
called to combat inflation and to take up "other mat- 
ters left over from the regular session, again pro- 
posed the reestablishment of an excess-profits tax 
on corporations. No action, however, was taken on 
this proposal. 
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Internal Revenue Collections. During the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1948, internal revenue collections 
of the Government totaled $41,865 million, as 


INTERNAL. REVENXJE COLLECTIONS 

compared with $39,108 million the year before. 
A large part of the increase was accounted for by 
individual income taxes, which amounted to $20,- 
998 million for the fiscal year. Taxes on corpora- 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
[Millions of dollars. Fiscal years ending June SO] 

Individual incomo $19 ,343 $20,998 

Corporation income and profits 9,676 10,174 

Old-age insurance 1,469 1,613 

Unemployment insurance 186 209 

Railroad retirement 380 560 

Estate and gift 779 899 

Liquor. 2,475 2,265 

Tobacco 1,238 1,300 

Stamp 80 79 

Manufacturers’ and retailers’ excise 1,940 2,119 

Miscellaneous 1,552 1,659 

Total 39,108 41,866 

tion income and profits yielded $10,174 million, 
a rise of $498 million over 1947, Employment 
taxes totaled $2,381 million, social security taxes 
making up more than three-fourths of this sum. 
Liquor taxes, primarily the $9 per gallon tax on 
distilled liquors and the $8 per barrel tax on beer, 
amounted to $2,255 million. 

Another important excise tax, that on tobacco, 
brought in $1,300 milHon, the major, component 
being the tax of $3.50 per 1,000 cigarettes. Manu- 
facturers' and retailers’ excise taxes yielded $2,119 
million, the largest revenue coming from such 
items as gasoline, automobiles, and jewelry. Mis- 
cellaneous taxes on theater admissions, transporta- 
tion, telephone service, and a number of other 
items brought in $1,659 million. 

The accompanying table shows collections by 
principal taxes for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948. 

— Samuel S. Shbpman 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, The. An inde- 
pendent agency of the U.S. Government which 
adjudicates, after trial, controversies involving the 
existence of overpayments in income, excess profits, 
estate, gift and unjust enrichment taxes, and per- 
sonal holding company surtaxes in cases where de- 
ficiencies have been determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; similarly to adjudicate 
controversies relating to excess profits on Navy con- 
tracts and Army aircraft contracts, suits for refunds 
of processing taxes and for determination of the 
amount of excessive profits on war contracts in 
cases brought by contractors aggrieved by deter- 
minations made under the Renegotiation Act. Hear- 
ings are held at Washington and, for the con- 
venience of taxpayers, at otiher places within the 
United States. Practice is limited to practitioners 
enrolled under (he rules. 

In cases arising under Section 721 (a) (2) (C) 


and Section 722 of the Internal Revenue Code and 
those arising under the Renegotiatioh Act, the de- 
cisions of the Tax Court are final. All other deci^ 
sions are subject to review by the United States 
Court of Appeals * for the prescribed circuit, or, by 
agreement, by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, and thereafter by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, upon the 
granting of a writ certiorari. Presiding Judge: 
Bolon B. Turner. 

TEA. In 1948 the world's tea industry saw the war- 
bom gap between supply and demand being grad- 
ually closed by increased production from areas 
which were not contributing to the market during 
the war and immediate postwar years. Although 
it is estimated that it wifl be a few years before 
rewar production is reached, good progress has 
een made in the rehabilitation of the tea estates 
of Java-Sumatra despite a chaotic political situa- 
tion. 

In 1947, the last year for which complete figures 
are available, India — ^the major supplier of tea 
to the consuming countries — reported the highest 
tea production on record, 592^& million lb. And 
1947 tea production figures for Ceylon, the second 
most important tea exporting country, showed a 19 
million lb. gain from 280 million to 299 million 
lb. Prospects for Pakistan production are also heart- 
ening. The comparatively new tea industry in 
British East Africa reported a rise from 30 million 
lb. in 1946 to 32 million lb. in 1947. 

World supplies of tea climbed to 981 million lb. 
in 1947, compared to 941 million lb. in 1946. 

UNITED STATES TEA IMPORTS BY KINDS® 
{Thousands oflh.) 


Black Teas: 

1945-ei 


1947-48^ 

India 

.. . 62,271 

45,019 

31,077 

Ceylon 

42,063 

33,455 

33,099 

Java-Sumatra 

28 

849 

Blended 

.. ' 22 

12 

20 

Congou 


503 

1,102 

Japan 



162 

Formosa 

... 

in 

3,016 

Africa 



3,796 

Other 


36 

36 

Total 

94,394 

79,224 

73,167 

Oreen Teas: 

India 


« • . 

• . . 

Ceylon 

... 

. . 


Japan 



7,516 

2,999 

Ping Suey 

24 

246 

383 

Country Green 


623 

12 

Other 


1 

3 

Total 

31 

8.385 

3,397 

Oolong Teas: 

Formosa 


842 

1,021 

Canton 

30 

225 

209 

Other 

13 

55 

56 

Total 

43 

1,122 

1,286 

Mixed & various 


1 

5 

Grand Total 

94,468 

88.732 

77,845 


® Tea passed by the examiners for admission. & Years ended 
June 30. 


These figures include total production in India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Java-Sumatra, and British East 
Africa, plus exports from all other producing coun- 
tries. Actual production or consumption figures are 
not available for China, Japan, or Russia. Analyz- 
ing both production and consumption figures, in- 

® Public Law 773, enacted by the 80th Confess, 2nd 
Session, revising, etc. Title 28 — ^Judiciary and Judicial Pro- 
cedure — of the United States Code, in Section 43, changed 
die name of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals to 
United States Court of Appeals. 
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formed sources have estimated that by 1950 world 
consumption will be 1,095 million lb. and world 
production will be 1,115 million lb. 

Hampering the return to prewar normalcy are 
continued labor shortages everywhere, spiral-rising 
production costs, and general political unrest. All 
tliese factors create grave i^roblems. Higher costs 
and die imposition of export duties by their re- 
spective governments have inevitably lifted the 
world’s price of tea, and United States retail prices 
have naturally reflected this trend. 

During the war years, price controls kept United 
States tea prices at prewar level until October, 
1946. With die dropping of governmental controls, 
the price of tea took a sharp increase in 1947. In 
1948, prices edged up a little higher. 

The United States continues to be die second 
largest importing country, behind the United King- 
dom, die number one importer in the world. 
Among the importing countries, the United States 
is second in consumxition and fourth among all the 
nations of the world. In 1948, a total of 83.8 mil- 
lion lb, of tea went into retail channels. This is 2 
million lb. under 1947 figures but almost twice 
1943’s figures which marked the wartime’s lowest 
ebb. 

This 84 million lb., enough tea to make approx- 
imately 20,000 million cups, was supplied last year 
primarily by Ceylon, India, Africa, Formosa, Con- 
gou China, and Java-Sumatra, in their respoc‘tive 
order of importance. Before the wax and the re- 
sulting debilitation of tea estates, India, Ceylon, 
and Java-Sumatra were responsible for most of the 
black tea moving in world commorcc. 

— Anthony Hyi>e 

TELEVISION. One of the youngest and fastest grow- 
ing of American industries may be said to have 
come of age in 1948. Television began the year 
with less than 200,000 receivers in operation; man- 
ufacturers produced only 30,000 in January but in 
November 120,000 were produced. Max F. Bal- 
colm, President of the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, estimated the year’s total production at 
850,000. The new medium was considered to ac- 
count for one-third of the radio manufacturers' dol- 
lar volume of about $700 million. At the end of the 
year about 50 stations were operating and 74 bad 
construction permits. Two Stales levied taxes on 
receivers used for entertainment in public places. 

This trempdous growth was made in spite of 
certain restrictions. The Federal Communications 
Commission decreed a “freeze” on September 30 
on television station allocations and applications in 
order to permit studies of interference problems 
and spacing between stations. The number of chan- 
nels available for broadcasting was reduced from 
13 to 12, and the maximum number of channels 
assigned in any given area was limited to 7. Pro- 
duction of picture tubes was hampered by a short- 
age of glass blanks, but one manufacturer devel- 
oped a tube using metal sides and a glass face. 

In Canada television reception was limited to the 
Toronto-Hamilton-Windsor area where programs 
frem the United States could be received. Further 
development was awaiting the approval of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which de- 
fied action pending completion of policy deci- 
sions on station licensing and use of government 
funds. 

According to David Sarnoff, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, television so ap- 
pealed to the public that by the end of 1948 the 
industry was two years ahead of the dates set by 
the most optimistic forecasts made at the end of 


the war. Television receivers were marie a\'ailahlc 
in a price range from less than $150 to the thou- 
sands, witli tlie avcrag(5 sliglitly more than $300. 
The higher-priced models generally inrhided re- 
ception of standard and fr(‘(in<»ney modulation 
radiobroadcasts, together with an aulonuitie chang- 
er for playing phonograph records. Both direct- 
view and projection lubes wc'rt^ nsenh tht' la^gc^st 
diameter of the forme, r being 20 inches. Projection 
systems beginning with scrc'en si/.c's of 12 by 16 * 
inches provide sizes beyond tlu‘ larg<*st practicable 
direct-view tubes. 

Rapid progress was made toward the completion 
of a television lutwork to paralh'l the existing 
transcontinental radiobroadcast network. Tch'vision 
requires a system capable of transmitting a wide 
band of frcquencic's, a rc'qiiin'uieni that has been 
met by coaxial cable' and racho-relay svstc'ms wliich 
were dovclox^cd priinarily lor long-distance tole- 
phoue service. On Sc'pleinluT 20 a nncKvc'sU'ni net- 
work was placed in comnuTcial operalion to join 
die cities of St. Louis, ^^().: (hicago. 111.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; l-leveland, Ohio; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Milwaukee, Wis. Sorvic't^ is furnished by 
coaxial caldes e.\cept for the* Tolcdo-nc'troil and 
Chicago-Milwaukco links, wIutc*. radio nhiys arc 
used. 

By the end of the year the' joining of this network 
to the alrc^ady operating c'asU’rn lu'twork which in- 
cludes Boston, Ma.ss., Nc'w York, N.Y., Philadt'lplu'a, 
Pa., Washington, D.(3., and Kiehmond, Va., was 
imminent. Oonslruction of a iu‘W radio-nslav .systcmi 
was begun bctwc'cn New York and Chic’ago and 
eventually may provide additional channels for tolo 
vision. The relay syslc'ins oi)t‘ralc on micTowaves of 
a frccmoncy approximating 4,000 megacyelcjs per 
second. 

Tests were continued on anothcT molhod of ex- 
tending television coverage to which the* name 
“stratovisiou” has been given by its sponsors, the 
Westinghouse Electric Corxioration and the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. Based on the prenniso 
that the range of hign-frcciucncy radio waves is 
limited by the distance from tlu^ antenna tc^ the 
horizon and can be increased by raising the an- 
tenna, the system uses Iransmitters carried in air- 
planes cruising at an altitude of 30,000 ft. 

A method for decreasing television station inter- 
ference in areas where two stations are received on 
the same channel was tested between New York 
and Washington by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Known as television carrier syncihronization, 
it limits interference to only the first minute of each 
IS-minute period while the transmitters are licing 
synchronized. The range of effectiveness is believed 
to extend to about 65 miles from a tran.smittcr. En- 
gineers of the same company made a new study of 
radio frequencies above 500 megacycles as a 
medium for the expansion of television broadcast- 
hag. 

Toward the end of the year manufacturers intro- 
duced some new features with the <*hangco\’cr to 
new models, and began a trend toward lower 
prices. The availability of a l6-inch tube with metal 
sides in particular was said to make receivers more 
adaptable to mass production, thereby lowering die 
cost. Receivers using the tube were priced tenta- 
tively at $500 or less. 

One manufacturer announced a now receiver in 
which the viewer, by means of a switch on a long 
cord, could enlarge a conventional 10-inch rec- 
tangular picture to a circular picture using the full 
face of a 12-inch tube, but with die loss of the 
“fringe areas” of the picture. The device permits 
the viewer to enlarge the picture for close-ups of 
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faces or specific scenes and return to the conven- 
tiond size when the entire scene is desired, and is 
applicable to tubes of various sizes. 

While demand for tubes for new receivers con- 
tinued at a high level, a large market for replace- 
ments began to appear. Work also was begun on 
the installation of more than 1,200 receivers with 
10-inch picture tubes and 5-channel selectivity in 
the 1,600-room Park Central Hotel in New York, 
said to^ be the first major hotel installation of tele- 
vision in every room or suite. 

With the rapid expansion of television programs 
there were many “firsts.” One was the celebration 
of the Christmas mass at midnight in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York with Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, officiating. 
The program was broadcast by die New York tele- ' 
vision transmitters of the American, Columbia, 
and National broadcasting systems. A major televi- 
sion broadcast that required considerable advance 
planning and arrangement of technical details was 
the coverage of the national conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, both of which 
were held in Philadelphia. Additional channels 
were added to tlie existing television network, and 
the program was distributed to Baltimore, Md., 
and Newark, N.J., in addition to Richmond, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Boston. 

As the year ended, a United States court decision 
was near on an anti-trust action begun in 1945 
based on the restriction of the use of patents and 
processes of Scophony Ltd. of London, England. 
Tlie patents cover a method of television reproduc- 
tion completely diEerent from the cathode-ray tube 
method commonly used in the United States. 

— G. Ross Henninger 

TENNESSEE. An east south central State. Area: 42,- 
246 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 3,149,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 2,915,841. Chief 
cities: Nashville (capital), 167,402 inhabitants in 
1940; Memphis, 292,942. See Agricultxjre, Edu- 
cation, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Univer- 
sities AND Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $127,967,000; total ex- 
penditure, $123,700,000. 

Elections. Truman won a plurality of about 67,000 
over Dewey. Thurmond ran about 197,000 behind 
Truman. Of the 12 electoral votes, 11 went to Tru- 
man and 1 to Thurmond. In the Senate race. Con- 
gressman Estes Kefauver, Democrat, beat Repub- 
lican Carroll Reece. Tlie 10 House seats remained 
as before — 8 Democrat, 2 Republican, Gordon 
Browning, Democrat, Governor in 1937, won the 
gubernatorial contest. No other statewide officers 
are popularly elected. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Jim Nance McCord; 
Lieut. Governor, None; Secretary of State, Joe C. 
Carr; Attorney General, Roy H. Beeler; State Treas- 
urer, C. C. Wallace; State Comptroller, Jared Mad- 
dux. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (TVA). An independ- 
ent corporate agency of the United States Govern- 
ment created by Congress in 1933 to provide for 
the unified development of all the resources of tlie 
40,910-square-mile watershed of the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries. Development of the Val- 
ley includes control of the Tennessee River for 
navigation, flood control and power production; 
soil and forest conservation; agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, and national defense. The 
area contains portions of 7 southern States — ^Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 


lina, Tennessee, and Virginia — and supports a pop- 
ulation of approximately three million. Wilson Dam 
and the World War I nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals in northern Alabama were transferred to 
TVA in 1933. The system of 26 dams includes 16 
constructed by TVA, 5 acquired by transfer and 
purchase and 5 privately owned projects operated 
as a part of the system under contractual agree- 
ment. Two dams, me Watauga and South Holston 
projects, are now under construction in upper East 
Tennessee. Closure of Watauga Dam was effected 
and storage of water begun Dec. 1, 1948, and the 
South Holston Dam is scheduled for completion 
late in 1950. 

The complete reservoir system is estimated to be 
capable of reducing Mississippi River flood peaks 
at Cairo, 111., by 2.5 to 3 feet. TVA engineers esti- 
mate the average annual direct benefits from TVA 
flood control operations to amount to almost six 
million dollars in the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, in addition to about five million dol&rs 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

A 630-mile channel for nine-foot navigation is 
now complete from Knoxville, Term., to the mouth 
of the Tennessee at Paducah, Ky., making the Ten- 
nessee a part of the nation’s 6,000-mile intercon- 
nected inland waterway system. River traffic in- 
creased from 33 million ton-miles in 1933 to more 
than 400 million ton-miles in 1948, with particular 
gains in the movement of petroleum products, 
grain, automobiles, and coal. 

The Muscle Shoals plant, supplying phosphorous, 
ammonium nitrate, and calcium carbide for war, 
in peacetime produces improved high analysis 
hosphatic fertilizers used in test-demonstrations 
y practical farmers in 26 states. TVA’s power sys- 
tem now produces 15,000 million kilowatt-hours 
of electricity annually — the largest single integrat- 
ed system in the United States. Power is sedd at 
wholesale to 141 municipalities and rural coopera- 
tives ( reaching more than 850,000 consumers ) and 
to some large industrial customers. Unique features 
of TVA are location of the principal offices in the 
region rather than in the national capital, and the 
widespread participation of Tennessee Valley peo- 
le and institutions in the program. TVA is headed 
y a board of three directors. Chairman Gordon R. 
Clapp and Director James P. Pope are the present 
members. The third position on the Boardf is va- 
cant. 

TENNIS. American tennis stars maintained their 
hold on the major prizes, retaining both the Davis 
and Wighiman Cups, symbols of world supremacy. 

Meeting Australia in tlie challenge round at For- 
est Hills in September, the United States men tri- 
umphed by 5-0. Ted Schroeder of La Crescenta, 
Cafif., defeated Adrian Quist, 6-3, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0, 
and Billy Sidwell, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1, while Frank 
Parker of Los Angeles, Calif., conquered SidweU, 

6- 4, 6-4, 6-4, and Quist, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3, in singles 
matches. Billy Talbert of New York and Gardnar 
MuUoy of Miami, Fla., annexed tlie doubles by 
halting Sidwell and Colin Long, 8-6, 9-7, 2-6, 

7- 5. 

United States women defeated their British sis- 
ters, 6-1, to keep the Wightman Cup. Louise 
Brough of Beverly Hills, Calif., set back Mrs. Betty 
Hilton, 6-1, 6-1, and Mrs. Jean Bostock, 6-2, 4-6, 
7-5; Doris Hart of Miami subdued Joy Gannon, 
6-1, 6-4; Mrs. Margaret Osborne duPont of Wil- 
mington, Del., defeated Mrs. Bostock, 6-4, 8-6, 
and Mrs. Hilton, 6-3, 6-4. In the doubles, Mrs. 
Molly Blair and Mrs. Bostock won from Miss Hart 
and Mrs. Patricia Canning Todd of La JoHa, Calif., 
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6-3, 6-4, for England's lone win, while Miss 
Brough and Mrs. duPont beat Mrs. Hilton and Mrs. 
Kay Stammers Menzies, 6-2, 6-2. 

The national championships followed the Davis 
Cup matches in September at Forest Hills and a 
comparative unknown, 20-year-old Richard ( Pon- 
cho) Gonzales of Los Angeles, battled his way to 
die throne left vacant when Jack Kramer joined the 
pro ranks in 1947. One of the youngest players 
ever to win the title, the promising coast star van- 
quished Eric Sturgess of South Africa, 6-2, 6-3, 
14-12, in the final. Mrs. duPont crowned years of 
effort in the womens singles by upsetting Miss 
Brough, defending champion and winner at Wim- 
bledon, 4-6, 6-4, 15-13. The mixed doubles hon- 
ors went to Miss Brough and Tom Brown of San 
Francisco. 

In the national doubles at Brookline, Mass., Mul- 
loy and Talbert won the men’s tide and Miss 
Brough and Mrs. duPont retained the women's 
laurels. 

Talbert also added the U.S. indoor title to his 
collection in the March tourney in New York, the 
women’s crown going to Mrs. Todd. Jean Borotra 
and Marcel Bernard of France won die men’s dou- 
bles while Talbert and Miss Hart took the mixed 
doubles. 

The Wimbledon championship in July saw Bob 
Falkenburg of Hollywood, Calif., win the men’s 
singles, but only after a battle with Bromwich fhat 
ended at 7-5, 0-6, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5. Miss Brough 
shared three crowns, winning the singles, the dou- 
bles witli Mrs. duPont and the mixed doubles with 
Bromwich. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman, bril- 
liant Australian, triumphed in the men’s doubles. 

Title winners in the French international touniey 
were Parker, singles; Jaroslav Drobny of Czecho- 
slovakia and Lennart Borgelin, Sweden, doubles; 
Mrs. Nell Landry, France, women’s singles; Mrs. 
Todd and Miss Hart, women’s doubles, and Mrs. 
Todd and Drobny, mixed doubles. 

Singles winners in some of die other major tour- 
naments follow: Parker and Mrs. Todd, Belgian; 
Bromwich and Miss Hart, New South Wales; Bill 
Tully of Bronxville, N.Y., Canadian; Sturgess and 
Mrs, Todd, Argentina; Drobny and Mrs. Sheila 
Summers of South Africa, Pan American; Talbert 
and Miss Hart, Bermuda; Schroeder and Miss Ger- 
trude Moran of Santa Monica, Calif., national 
hard-court; George Stewart of Panama and Althea 
Gibson of Wilmington, N.C., American (Negro) 
Tennis Association. 

Professional racquet-swingers capped a big cam- 
paign with the world championships at Forest Hills 
in June, when Kramer turned back Robert L. Riggs 
of Altadena, Calif., 14-12, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, in the 
final. Kramer, ranked as the No. 1 pro, added an- 
other tide when he and Francisco Segura of Ecua- 
dor defeated Riggs and Don Budge, defenders, 
4-6, 5-7, 6-2, 7^, 8-6, in the doubles. 

— Thomas V. Haney 

TEXAS. A west south central State. Area: 265,896 
sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948 ) 7,230,000, com- 
pared with (1940 census') 6,414,824. Chief cities: 
Austin (capital), 87,930 inhabitants in 1940; Hous- 
ton, 384,514. See Agriculture, Education, Min- 
erals AND Metals, ScaaooLS, Universities and 
Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1946, total revenue amounted to $304,285,000; 
total ^enditure, $272,250,000. 

Elections. Truman won a majority over Dewey, 
Thurmond, Wallace and other can^dates, and car- 
ried the 23 electoral votes. Democratic Congress- 


man Lyndon B. Johnson won the Senate race. 
Democrats were rccli^cted to all Stale olRces, in- 
cluding: Governor — Bouuford U. Jester; Lieuten- 
ant Governor — ^Allau Shivers; Attorney General — 
Price Daniel; Coiuplrolh'r-'deorge^ 11. Sh(*ppard; 
Treasurer — ^Josse James; Laud Coiiiinissiouer — 
Bascom Giles; Suxieriutendeut of I’uhlic Instruc- 
tion — ^L. A. Woods. Proposals poiiuJarly approved 
abolish the State-levied proixjrly tax; provide for 
the succession when the govornor-tdtu'l di(\s; and 
provide for automatic reapporliomneiit of the leg- 
islature. 

OflFtcars, 1948. Gov(!nior, Boauford H. Jester; 
Lieut. Governor, Allan Sliivors; SeiTOlary of State, 
Paul Brown; Attorney C^eneral Prieti Danitil; Slate 
Treasurer, Jesse Jiunes; SUiUi Auditor, Cl 11. Cav- 
ness; Comptroller, George II. Sheppard. 

TEXTILE FOUNDATION, Inc. This Foundation was 
created by the U.S. Congress in 1930 to (fngago 
in Economic and Seiimlifie Research for the* b(‘nerit 
of the textile indnslrios and their allied hraiiehi's, 
including raw materials. It operalt\s' with jirivate 
funds. Over 25 research workers in Foundation 
Laboratories at Princeton, N.J., ani I'ngaged on 
fundamental research iirobleins relatt^d to ttixtilos 
and loxtilo products, including proi<‘('ls for the 
U.S. Navy, Signal Corps, and U-M.C. 'I’lie Foun- 
dation also engages in economic resi'arth suc'h as 
studies of inarKcting, manag(‘inent, l<*xlil(,‘ educa- 
tion, etc. It is manatjf''d by 5 diri'ctors (llu‘ Sc^cre- 
tary of A-irieiillnn-, i'le Secretary of Coimncrce, 
and 3 others appointed by the President of tho 
United States), 

TEXTILES. Tho volume in lb. of textihi production 
in 1948 was 1.59 pereent above. 1917 and was 
exactly the average of the 8 higli-lcvcl >'(ni,rs 1941- 
1948. These 8 years arc actually 60 jXTcenl aliove 
the average for the 8 preceding ycnirs, 1933-1940. 
The excellence of 1948 as a whole in textiles is 
sometimes forgotten by those who reniemlicr prin- 
cipally its last few months when there wore price 
declines, curtailment, and compressed jirofil mar- 
gins. 

The year was probably the greatest ever experi- 
enced in the category of expenditure for (ixpansion, 
modernization, and renovation of textile mills with 
reliable estimates of the figure running in cxocvss of 
$500 million. Tliis was nearly 20 porc'<inL over 
l947’s $414 million. The similar figure for 1946 
approximated $300 million and for 1945, $200 mil- 
lion. Despite the fact that, with late 1948, compe- 
tition returned to textile markets as a whole — or 
perhaps because of that, projected capital expendi- 
tures by textile mills for 1949 arc estimated at close 
to $450 million or a near duplication of 1948. These 
great capital investments come largely from profits 
rather than from borrowings, and have been stimu- 
lated by the urge to mechanize every process to the 
utmost and to reduce the burden of labor cost per 
unit of product to the minimum. Such moderniza- 
tion is one of the recognized means for giving hope 
of company survival in the era of keen competition 
which apparently is now near at hand. 

Because of management readiness to buy any 
machinery or equipment which by its savings 
would pay for itself in a short time, machinery 
makers nave continued their introdiu:tion of new 
and improved devices at a steadily increasing pace. 
The year saw the introduction of new looms, 
new wool preparatory machines, improved cotton 
combs, and substantial developments in tensionless 
finishing with the object of reducing the residual 
shrinkage in the finished fabric. 




Courtesy Cunard White Star 


CARONIA, the world's largest postwar liner, was completed during 1948. Built by John Brown & Company of Clyde* 
bank, Scotland, the over-all length of the Caronia is 715 feet, breadth moulded, 91 feet, draught moulded, 30 feet. 
The gross tonnage is approximately 34,000. Propulsion is by twin screw triple expansion impulse reaction turbines. 


" 



Courtesy of United Fruit Company 


S.S. YAQUB, completed in 1948 for the United Fruit Company, has an over-all length of 386 feet, displacement of 9,338 
tons, and a speed of 16 knots. There are cabins for 12 passengers. She has 197,000 cu. ft. of refrigerated cargo space. 




A MOBILE X-RAY MACHINE of 
250,000-volt capacity is built for 
the laboratories of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Altoona, Pa. The 
unit is shown in operation examin- 
ing the interior structure of the 
high-tensile steel used in a side 
frame for a high speed freight car 
truck. Such internal defects as con- 
cealed cracks and imperfectly 
welded joints are revealed clearly 
by this technique, which grew out 
of rapid wartime technical prog- 
ress in the field of radiographic 
testing of metals. The entire unit is 
mounted on wheels so that it may 
be moved about the laboratory 
building or, when it is necessary, 
to a considerable distance away. 


A MOBILE NEWSREEL THEATER is 
installed in a luxurious recreation 
cor on the Pennsylvania Railroad's 
all-coach streamliner The Jeffer- 
sonian, operating on the run be- 
tween New York and St. Louis. 
The photograph shows the the- 
ater’s full capacity— six persons. 

Prtmsylmnia Hailroad Photos 



Wide World Photo 

TRUMAN WINS. The upset 
of 1948 was President Tru- 
man’s victory at the polls on 
Nov. 2, 1948. Here the vic- 
torious President smiles and 
waves as he greets a crowd 
outside his Kansas City hotel 
just after Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey conceded the Presi- 
dential election during the 
morning of November 3d. 



GOVERNOR THOMAS E. 
DEWEY and Mrs. Dewey, 
about to cast their votes at 
the polling booth in the 
election of Nov. 2, 1948, In 
which Governor Dewey was 
defeated by President Tru- 
man for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 





I'hotn from Kuropran 





GEN. DWIGHT EISENHOW- 
ER, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, meets the alumni qt 
Baker Field, New York, before 
the Columbia-Pennsylvania 
football game. Ho is shown 
putting on a necktie made up 
of the colors of Columbia. 



T LEAP TO FREEDOM. A school- 
teacher’s leap to freedom at 
the U.S.S.R. Consulate in New 
York, Aug. 12, 1948. Consulate 
workers lift the seriously in- 
jured Mrs. Oksana Kosenkina, 
Russian teacher, who leaped 
from the third floor window 
in an effort to gain her free- 
dom and thus escape being 
returned to the U.S.S.R. 


Whir World Photo 
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TABLE 1— INDEX OF TEXTILE ACTIVITY 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1939... 


1943. . 

... 142 

1941 . . . 

142 

1944.. 

. .134 

1942 ... 

160 

1945. . 

...131 


Year Index 

1946 .. .142 

1947 138 

1948 140 


Textile activity based on total consumption of 
the chief fibers — cotton, rayon, and wool — ^was 
close to equaling the big years of 1941, 1943, and 
1946. It was greater than in 1944, 1945, and 1947 
and below the all-time high year of 1942 by only 
614 percent (see Table ij. Production of various 
typos of textiles in 1948 compared with 1947 as 
follows: cotton broad woven goods, 5 percent less; 
woolen and worsted fabrics, 3 percent more; rayon 
broad-woven fabrics, 14 percent more; synthetic 
filament and staple, 14^^ percent more; hosiery, 214 
percent less. 

A prime reason for the lessening of cotton goods 
production in 1948 and for the price weakness in 
the latter half of the year was the falling off by 
about 42 percent of the previously large exports 
which had rcjached a record liigh of nearly 1,500 
million yards in 1947. Since there is no immediate 
expectation of export revival, 1949 will have to 
progrtiss witliout tliis supporting influence. Con- 

TABLE 2— PROOtJOTION OF COTTON AND 
WOOL OOODS 


Cotton broad 


Year 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942... . 

1943 

1944 

194r, . . . . 

1946. , .. 

1947 

1948 


1 . . 

(not «ivcn) 

10.432.000. 000 

1 1 . 108.000. 000 
io,r>os,()()o,ooo 

9.536.000. 000 

8.724.000. 000 

9.144.000. 000 

9.808.000. 000 
0,500,000,000 « 


Woolen and 
worsted fabrics 
{square yards) 

482.000. 000 

444.000. 000 

650.000. 000 

085.000. 000 

061.000. 000 

658.000. 000 

608.000. 000 

645.000. 000 

555.000. 000 

560.000. 000 « 


a EHtimatQcl. 

tributing causes of exirort decline were scarcity of 
dollar exchange among consuming nations and rap- 
id rehabilitation of war-damaged mills abroad and 
growtli of wliolly new industries in previously agri- 
cultural nations. However, yardage production of 
cotton and wool goods in 1948 compares favorably 
with recent years (see Table 2). 

The average number of wage earners in the tex- 
tile industry during 1948 was 1,275,000 which was 
214 percent above the 1947 figure of 1,244,000. 
The average, however, does not disclose the high 

§ oint of 1,312,000 in March; nor does it include 
le 1,150,000 persons emi^loyed in the apparel 
manufacturing industry. Average hourly earnings 
in the textile industry closed the year near $1.18 
which is 14 percent above the 1947 average and 
134 percent over 1939. The average hourly rate 

TABLE 3— INDICES OF TEXTILE-MILL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Year ployeet 

1939 100 

1940 98 

1941 112 

1942 112 

1943 107 


Pay- 


Em- 

Pay- 

rolls 

Year 

ployees 

rolls 

100 

1944 . . 

99 

175 

101 

1946.... 

. . 94 

174 

136 

1946.... 

. . . 104 

179 

163 

1947.... 

. . . 108 

250 

177 

1948... 

. . 111“ 

290* 


^ Estimated. 

for 1948 was about $1.15. Average weekly earnings 
in 1948 were about $45.04, which was about 10 
percent over 1947. Rates in the tlirce main branches 
of the industry indicate that workers in wool mills 
earn the most, with rayon and silk mill employees 
next, followed by cotton mill workers. The hourly 
rates near the close of 1948 were $1.31, $1.18, and 
$1,10 respectively (see Table 3). 


Prices and Production. Wholesale prices for all 
textiles passed the point at which they doubled the 
1935-39 average late in 1947. The high point came 
in April, 1948, when prices were 111 percent over 
that base period. At me end of 1948, this average 
had declined again to the “double point,” or about 
101 percent over 1935-39. Previous to April, 1948, 
the rise had been virtually continuous widi only 
slight interruptions since 1939 ( see Table 4 ) . 

TABLE 4--INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Adapted from Rayon OrganorCi 


Year 

All 

Textiles 

Cotton 

woven 

fabrics 

Woolens 

and 

worsteds 

Hosiery 

and 

underwear 

Rayon 
yarn and 
staple 
fiber 

1936-39. . . 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940.. . . 

. 104 

94 

106 

101 

96 

1941 

. 120 

123 

119 

102 

97 

1942. ... 

. 136 

148 

135 

113 

98 

1943 

,. 137 

148 

138 

114 

98 

1944 . . . 

. 139 

152 

138 

114 

98 

1945 

. 141 

159 

138 

115 

98 

1946.. 

164 

198 

140 

132 

99 

1947 . . 

199 

262 

100 

162 

120 

1948... . 

. 210“ 

277“ 

181 “ 

170“ 

133“ 


o Estimated. 


Cotton goods show the greatest percentage rise, 
averaging in 1948 177 percent over 1935-39; wool 
goods were up only 81 percent; hosiery and under- 
wear, 70 percent; rayon filament and staple, 33 
percent. Cotton goods, perhaps because of fheir 
greatest advance, were the first to succumb to re- 
adjustment in the second half of 1948. Prices on 
the more important gray goods constructions de- 
clined 20 to 30 percent from the peak in the first 
half of 1948 to the valley near the end of that year. 
Making this decline possible without elimination 
of all profit, a decline in raw cotton prices brought 
the fiber down from about 37 cents to 31 cents, or 
about 16 percent off. Labor rates, however, went 
up 5 percent in the same period. 

Wool goods were slightly higher from tlie mill in 
the fall of 1948 than in the spring, a change in- 
duced almost wholly by the sharp rise in raw wool 
prices in Australia forced by unexpectedly large 
raw-wool buying there by me U.S.S.R., and by 
couUiriihig decline in the size of the United States 
doincsiic "wool clip. Retail prices on wool products 
were weak as the year closed. Hosiery and under- 
wear prices were shaded as the year progressed, 
but the primary rayon market was firm with small 
advances. 

Economists believe that the readjustments of 
1948 will steer textiles into a fairly steady period 
both as to prices and demand for the first part of 
1949 — after that, domestic labor and tax legisla- 
tion and foreign developments will be the govern- 
ing factors for gain or loss. Textile inventories as 
reported for 1948 touched the highest figures in 
the war and postwar years, but it should be remem- 
bered that these figures are in dollars. With textile 

TABLE 5— INDEX OF TEXTILE INVENTORIES 
(Adapted from Rayon Organon) 



Inven- 


Inven- 


Inven- 

Year 

lories 

Year 

tories 

Year 

tories 

1939. . 

... 100 

1943 . . . 

... 141 

1946. . . 

... 199 

1941 . . . 

.. 131 

1944. . . 

... 142 

1947. . . 

... 224 

1942. .. 

.. 157 

1945... 

... 152 

1948. . . 

... 257“ 


^ Estimated. 

inventories at an index number of 257 for 1948 
(see Table 5) and textile prices at 210, it is obvi- 
ous that stocks in physical volume are only slightly 
( about 20 percent) above 1939, the base year. 

Among various trends which continued through 
1948 on an important scale was the growth in pro- 
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duction and use of synthetic fibers. Rayon filament 
and staple for the first time passed the 1,000 mil- 
lion lb. mark in annual production recording 1,100 
million lb., divided into 834 million lb. of filament 
and 266 million lb. of staple. Of this rayon, viscose 
process (plus a small amount of cupra process) 
accounted for 66 percent of the filament and 68 
X)Grcent of the staple, acetate process rayon ac- 
counting for the remainder. The total fij^ire for 
1948 marks a gain of 16 percent over 1947 and is 
double the 1938 output. Unless considerable new 
capacity comes to view in 1949, and which is not 
in .«ight as the year begins, the gain of rayon output 
in lin' I '.ih'.l States in 1949 will be relatively small. 

Synthetics, other than rayon, including nylon, 
saran, Vinyon, Velon, Fiberglas, etc. liave also 
been growing. Although there is no authoritative 
figure for production of these fibers, it is probable 
that they barely pass an 80 million lb. total, with 
nylon and Fiberglas being the most impoi*tant. 
Among the new fibers introduced in 1948 arc Or- 
ion, the DuPont development which has properties 
that lie between rayon and nylon, and a new group 
of Vinyons made by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation which seem at present to have more 
important industrial than apparel uses. 

New Machines and Technalogy. Among the new 
machines made available to the industry in 1948 
are several notable looms. The Kellogg loom is a 
conventional bobbin-changing type, with pressed 
steel replacing c'astings in its frame, ball or roller 
bearings throughout, unit-asseinbly design of the 
major loom motions, and a speed said to be 20 to 
30 percent higher than similar previous types. The 
Warner & Swasey loom, based on a Suiter Swiss 
design, has a new system of filling insertion which 
does away with conventional shuttles, picker sticks, 
bobbins, etc.; makes single-width or multiple-width 
fabrics up to or totaling 110 inches; has speed in 
excess of 215 picks per minute which is equivalent 
to 430 picks on 54-mch goods, a rate hitherto un- 
achieved. 

The Baker loom for woolens and worsteds is a 
conventional type with many pnrrineermg improve- 
ments. Two circular looms ciirnc 0 !U of France — 
the Fayolle-Ancet, said to produce 15 sq. yd. of 
cloth per hour, and the Saint Freres, designed for 
tubular jute bagging but said to be adaptable for 
cotton, rayon, and wool. 

A machine for direct conversion of rayon tow 
into sliver, with or without blending with other 
fibers, was offered by the Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany on Pacific MiUs design. Saco-Lowell Shops 
offered a direct spinner which will produce spun 
yarn directly from synthetic fiber tow. A new wool- 
en card of European design was offered by Dues- 
berg-Bosson. A new and much improved cotton 
comber was introduced by Whitin Machine Works. 
A .new method of spinning into a cup with the 
winding achieved centrifugally was designed by 
Prince-Smith & Stells, Ltd., of England. In rayon 
manufacture the swing toward continuous spinning 
processes was further advanced by the Nelson proc- 
ess developed in England and the Filamatic proc- 
ess of American Viscose Corporation. 

Knitting techniques advanced principally through 
the introduction of high-speed multi-feed machines 
which have immense production rates going up to 
as high as 125 yd. per hour of 60 inch jersey. The 
Redman shrinking machine for tubular knit goods 
was put on the market after three years of develop- 
ment. It removes relaxation shrinkage to the point 
where the product can be guaranteed to have not 
over 5 percent residual shrinkage. 

For finishing woven goods the Rodney Hunt Ma- 


chine Company offered a group of machines with 
the Tensitrol principle which permits high-speed, 
tensionless processing. Slainloss-sloel lias come to 
be the standard material for most dye vats, wash- 
ers, etc. Continuous-range finishing continued to 
develop, and the problem sliiflcd during the year 
from the mere design of rang<\s to tlic engineering 
of the most efficient means of operating tliom. Print- 
ing has been speoclod up with smoother-running 
rotary machines and mechanized screen printers. 

In the wool field solv(‘nt sc'ouring of wool, in 
place of caustic baths and washing, gives promise 
of increasing acceptance. One mill has carried on 
this process alone for nearly 12 ycnirs, but llio 
broadening interest at present is duo to high cost 
of soap, Government drives against stream pollu- 
tion by wool-scouring waste's, and the deisirc for 
economical recovery of the lanolin removed from 
the wool. Exporimentation looking toward contin- 
uous dyeing of wool goods has hecai in progr<'.ss, 
but little acceptance of such processes has Ixu-m 
gained. Shrink-proofing and moih-proofing of wool 
made great progress in a(‘ct‘ptancc during 1948, 
and these fmisiies are at last appearing in njtail 
offerings to the consumer. 

Research in textiles was still on the up^ourve 
during 1948. Numerous new laboratory mac'hincs 
and devices for testing and ret‘r)rding were intro- 
duced and early experiments math? in textiles with 
radio-active isotoi)cs from llio alomit? pih^ at Oak 
Ridge. Fibers, finishes, nuu'hines, and l<u'Imi(pics 
are all under experimentation in tlio various re- 
search centers. In particular, there is iutt'rest in a 
wool project initiated in 19-18 which is ainuHl at 
improving the drape, feci, and other propc^rlic'S of 
medium and courser wools now somc^what neg- 
lected in favor of fine wools, so that they can bo 
used to au^ent the supplies of fine wools now rel- 
atively high in price because short in supi)ly. 

— WiLi-XANi: B. Dall 

THEATER. Animation and variety characterized the 
New York theatrical season of 1948. Healthy criti- 
cal and public controversy intensified interest in 
plays by Tennessee Williams and MtLxwell Ander- 
son. Tallulah Bankhead, extreme individualist, 
precipitated discussion on the nature of ac'ting. Mu- 
sical comedy, throwing off tlie shackles of conx'en- 
tion, took on new life with modest produc'tions 
like Small Wonder and Lend an Ear. As a whole, 
thanks to importations like Edward, My Son, Red 
Gloves, and The Mad Woman of Chaillot, the New 
York stage represented the best current works of 
the Continent. 

Anne of the Thousand Days. As a dramatist, Max- 
Well Anderson demonstrated again that he can no 
longer write a suspenseful play, and his effort to 
combine prose and poetry resulted in grandilo- 
quence rather than powerful dialogue. Otherwise, 
his presentation of licniy VIII was so compre- 
hensive and real that he compellccl attention 
tlirough scattered episodes while wooing, winning, 
and murdering an Anne who seemed a bit too lofty 
for historic confirmation. 

As the Girls Go. Low comedy at its lowest and 
best was what Bobby Clark dispensed at the Win- 
ter Garden. Repetitious, as usual, and unrestrained 
in his consideration of manners and morals, Bobby 
made Michael Todd’s comeback a box office suc- 
cess. Irene Rich, also effecting a comeback, made 
an attractive and deft lady president. The beautiful 
girls in the old Ziegfeld revue tradition were em- 
phasized as a drawing-card, and luckily, because 
the singing, songs, comedy, and scenery were only 
negligible assets. 
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Bravo. Edna Ferber and George Kaufmann, 
authors o£ The Royal Family, turned out a dud. 
Immersed in a plethora of amateur talk about play- 
ers and playwrights, an earnest plea for the fair 
treatment of refugees sank, hopelessly. 

The Cup of Trembling. For those who follow, 
thirstily, the case histories of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, this play, written by Louis Paul from his 
novel. Breakdown, was brim-full of interest. Others 
pushed tlie cup aside, and the more quickly be- 
cause of Elizabeth Bergner’s precious artistry. 

Don't Listen, Ladies. Artificial comedy rarely 
pleases an American audience, for it is seldom con- 
tent to follow dialogue for die sake of dialogue. 
“Too talky” was the customary criticism. 

Edward, My Son. One of the biggest hits of the 
season, imported from England with the original 
stars, Robert Morley, co-author, and Peggy Ash- 
croft. These two managed handsomely to cover 
the life span of the two leading characters by way 
of episodes which seemed much more substantial 
than they really were. Novelty, surprise, contrast- 
ing scenes, and a trick titular device were only a 
few of the features that made this play extraordi- 
nary entertainment. 

Goodbye, My Fancy. As soon as the veterans 
noticed Madeleine Carroll’s name in electric hghts, 
they rushed affectionately to see her in a play 
about a congresswoman, college life, and ethics. 

Hold It! A musical flop, introduced to Broadway 
a millionaire producer, Anthony B. Farrell, who 
retaliated for box office neglect by buying his own 
theater, naming it the Mark Hellinger, paying per- 
formers while out of work, and readying a new 
musical for the next season. 

Howdy, Mr. Ice! The new name for the old frozen- 
water show at the Center Theatre, which delighted 
audiences made up largely of out-of-towners. 

hside U.SA. Nomenclature served as the come-on 
for the Howard Dietz-Arthur Schwartz musical. 
Otlier resemblances to John Gunther’s book ceased 
with the mention of the title. What the audience 
did get was a conventional revue with the queen 
of clowns, Beatrice Lillie, mincing, side-stepping, 
and imitating superlatively. Her co-star, Jac3c 
Haley, seemed somewhat tepid in comparison, but 
Herb Sliriner, the oncoming Will Rogers, precip- 
itated a cascade of laughter. Valerie Bettis and 
Eric Victor won the dance honors, 

Joy to the World. Poor Hollywood came in for 
another expos6 in this loose comedy. Again the 
movie dictator blustered and ordered his slaves 
about. And again promiscuity and injustice flour- 
ished. As compared, though, with newspaper head- 
lines of movie colony goings-on, tlie revelations 
were tame, synthetic and even silly. 

Kiss Me, Kate. Unanimously hailed as an overnight 
hit was this musical which brought back Cole Por- 
ter’s tunes to Broadway, shreds of The Taming of 
the Shrew, and enough laughs to purge the souL 

The Leading Lady. Written by Ruth Gordon and 
starring her, this was about a famous actor and 
his actress wife, and what is called professional 
jealousy. He died of it; the rest of the play was 
spent in a tedious effort to make his actress widow 
forget him and marry someone worthy who really 
loved her. By the time that happened, the play, 
the patience of the audience, and the run of the 
play was over. 

Lend an Ear. Though entertainments that take 
their oriM in Chicago and other points west rarely 
meet wim New York approval, this play won im- 
mediate attention, critical praise and audience 
support. A company of talented young people put 
the entertainment in the hit class. 


Life with Mother. Pleasurable was the encounter 
with old friends provided by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay in tlieir sequel to Life With Fa-- 
ther. Again Clarence strutted and cried, “Oh 
GawdI” and again Vinnie was insistent, wily, and 
completely captivating. If this beloved pair could 
only continue thus throughout the years, even 
though their vehicle be attenuated, transparent, 
and ob\dously a tour de force, the whole world of 
theatergoers would rejoice. 

Light Up the Sky. Expose penneated the staid 
‘atmosphere of Moss Hart’s newest comedy; and 
whetlier or not die dbaracters concerned were true 
to certain originals or not, their behavior resembled 
certainly that of actors, playwrights, and producers 
during the trying days of a try-out. The laughter, 
at any rate, was almost continuous, thanks to the 
juicy parts which Moss gave such fine actors as 
Virginia Field, Sam Levene, Glenn Anders, and 
Phyllis Povah. 

The Linden Tree. There’s an old wheeze about 
English plays not succeeding in these United 
States and J.B. Priestley had proved it and dis- 
proved it intermittently. In this case he proved it, 
conclusively, for the public was not at all inter- 
ested in the story of domestic troubles encased in 
volubility. 

Look, Ma, I'm Dancin'! Some skilled young people 
and a backstage ballet revolution hoisted mis play 
over a comparatively long engagement. Certain 
critics regarded Nancy WaDcer as an important ad- 
dition to comedy ranks; an overvaluation, cer- 
tainly, if spontaneity and charm are essential to a 
comedienne who expects to gain the stature of a 
Fannie Brice or a Beatrice Lillie. 

Love Life. One hundred and fifty years of Ameri- 
can marriage supplied die somewhat somber back- 
ground in tiiis play by Alan Jay Lemer and Kurt 
Weil. The approach was new, yet not particularly 
successful, for there was too much stress on heart- 
break and disillusion for a musical. 

The Mad Woman of Chailiot. Even though fantasy 
served as the backCTOund, the characters concerned 
were delightful and the humor fresh. Martita Hunt, 
Estelle Winwood and Vladimir Sokoloff made the 
fantastic characters believable, in spite of their 
deviations from the so-called normal. The outdoor 
cafe setting was simultaneously the most realistic 
and die most imaginative replica of the al fresco 
scene that has ever come to Broadway. 

Magdalena. Saturated with excellencies, yet badly 
edited. Though the score by Villa-Lobos never 
equaled the melodic charm of his famous celli 
composition, it boasted a brilliant mechanical 
piano number. The most original musical to reach 
Broadway in years and also die best sung, Magda- 
lena was doomed from the first by an old-fashioned 
story that throtded a production which should 
have run for months. 

Make Mine Manhattan. The outstanding features 
of this musical by Arnold Horwitt and Richard 
Lewine were Sid Caesar’s reverse onomatopoetic 
numbers in which he imitated everything^ from a 
machine gun to a slot machine, Dave Bums’ diver’s 
sketch, and a take-off on a movie director with a 
cloak-and-suit training. The dances were attrac- 
tive, the singers pleasant, and the music forget- 
table. 

Me and Molly. In Spite of the fact that Gertrude 
Berg, actress-author, overweighted this domestic 
comedy with hokum, the play rang true , had an au- 
thentic feeling for Jewish family life, se j^eral touch- 
ing scenes, three or four fine character feations, and 
many laughs. j 

Mister Roberts. Good dramatizatior I of novels 
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are so rare that only two or tlaree of tlaem brighten 
stage history. This war play, however, was so good 
that it surpassed the original book by Thomas 
Heggen. The play was so good, indeed, that even 
though it was out-and-out theater, it was easy to 
accept as real life. Tliis play should run forever. 

My Romance. Anne Jeffreys, vocally excellent and 
notably beautiful, did as much as possible with an 
evaporated version of what was once a turbulent 
prima donna role. And although Sigmund Romberg 
has written some of the loveliest melodies in die 
history of the American stage, he failed to lift tliis 
score to his customary heights. 

Power without Glory. Largely because its theme 
was not unified and the ending confused, dus Eng- 
lish importation did not achieve a profitable run. A 
second-act scene in which a sister, in the presence 
of her family, decided to betray her brodicr as a 
murderer, was one of the most powerful dramatic 
incidents of the season. 

The Rape of Lucretia. Majorie and Sherman Ewing, 
who entered the producing ranks last year with 
Angel in the Winga, returned with an imprc'ssivc 
production by Andre Obey, made into a music 
drama by Ronald Duncan and Benjamin Britten, 
composer of the grand opera, Peter Grimes, His 
score, in this instance, was so lacking in sustained 
melodies and hovered so near dissonance that it 
had little appeal for the popular audience. Kitty 
Carlisle, in the role which Katharine Cornell cre- 
ated here, sang well and looked handsome. 

Red Gloves. The most discussed play of the 
season was Jean-Paul Sartre's Paris hit, Les Mains 
Sales^ produced here by Jean Dalrymplo. Being 
largely a controversy on Communism, the piece 
recalled Artliur Koestler’s self-analyses in Darkness 
at Noon. Academic rather than dramatic, only 
three scenes had enough action to relieve the mo- 
notony of interminable dialogue: a bomb blast, 
a pistol frisking, and a murder. Charles Boyer, 
making his American debut, was excellent as the 
Communist leader. 

The Respectful Prostitute. The dramatist who prac- 
tically dominated the New York season was a 
Frenchman, the versatile existentialist, Jcan-Paul 
Sartre. He was represented by four plays: Red 
Gloves, The Respectful Prostitute, The Victors, and 
two revivals of No Exit. The Respectful Prostitute 
was simultaneously excellent theatre and an effec- 
tive attack on race discrimination in the South. To 
establish his urgent principles, the dramatist 
stacked the cards, almost shamelessly. Yet his mes- 
sage came through surely to hundreds of his audi- 
ences; and his characters, tliough drawn on too 
broad lines, must have left a deep impression. The 
play practically established Meg Mundy as an ac- 
tress of noteworthy ability. 

Set My People Free. The superb acting of Juano 
Hernandez and one exciting scene — a Nemo's as- 
sumption of spiritual and political power during a 
dxurch ceremony — ^were the only justifications for 
this play by Dorothy Heyward. 

The Silver Whistle. A modern histrionic Atlas, Jose 
Ferrer held the entire weight of this play by Robert 
E. McEnroe on consciously talented shoulders, but 
shoulders that were also grateful. For his role of 
vagabond was a lush one, a composite of FranQois 
Villon, Omar Khayyam, and Cyrano de Bergerac, 
gMnished with poetry excerpts, preaching, mug- 
ging, ^d courting. That wondrous actress, Doro 
Merande, provided laughable foiling as an inmate 
of a poorhouse. The play itself was an attenuated 
retelling of the miracles wrought by personality in 
old plays like The Servant in the House and The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. 


Skipper Next to God. The Experimental Theatre, 
borrowing Jolin Garfield from ITollyw'Ood, i)ro- 
duced a drama about a Dutch sea cai)lain and liis 
cargo of refugees. Though confused in it.s piiri)oscs, 
the piece carried on for a lime, yet not long enough 
to insure the future of the Expcriinental Theatre. 

Small Wonder. One act was tmough. That act, 
however, had the brilliant young t^onuxlian, Tom 
Ewell, who is a complete onterlainiucnt in him- 
self. As a skilled raconteur and facial expressiemist, 
he gave personal coniimiity to the varied skelclies. 
Mary McCarty and lIu* (ianeiio. sliie.ing chorus of 
youngster principals pcrfonnoci small wonders witii 
repetitious stepping numbers and syntlu^tic songs. 

Summer and Smoke. Tennessee Williams' newest 
play presented a consistent study of man ancl 
woman in their relation to soul and body. It had 
conviction and poc^try. Tliough it lucked the action 
and suspense of A Streetcar Named Desire, the 
charaettTS were compelling. The jirologuc n'callcd 
Frank Wedekind's pioiKfcr play of adolcsconcc. 
The Atoakening of Spring. Th<^ snbs<j(iiienl adult 
conflict between passion and consc.iimci'., convention 
and fear was cmbellisluxl with dialogue lliat was 
intentionally cuphemislii* at iinu*s and chhlieratoly 
crude at others. An ilhnninalod chart of thef male 
body and ofl’-stago iiiciclonlal miisii; gavc^ new life 
to the old story of llic saint who became a sinner 
and the sinner who took on sanctity. 

Whereas Charley? Veteran of many ro<vivals, 
Charlie^ Aunt bobbed up again under the title 
Where's Charley? Ray Bolgcr sunpli<‘d a satisfac- 
tory answer by clowning all over the place, singing, 
dancing, and shifting attire with ('u.sy inclccorum. 

The Young and Fair. Life iu a girl’s Sch(jol was 
used as the m<^dium for a i)ltui for dcmooracy in 
this play written by N. Richard Nasli and prc»- 
sented by Vinton Froedley, One girl was a femak* 
Hitler, another an ostracized Jewess,, ancl still an- 
other a Gestapo member, intemt on pinning a theft 
on an innocent schoolmate. The plot was rcmiinis- 
cent of many other schoolgirl feuds and too fragile 
to hold its lofty content. 

Plays with brief runs. Among tlic Icss fortunate 
productions were: Seeds in the Wind; Doctor So- 
cial; The Hallams; The Vigil; For Heaven's Sake; 
Mother; Kathleen; The Survivor's; Harvest of Years; 
The Last Dance; Make Way for Lucia; Minnie and 
Mr. Williams; The Men We Marry; Sundown 
Beach; Old Mr. Meadowbrook!; Tinic for Eliza- 
beth; Sally; Strange Bedfellows; and Jenny Kissed 
Me, starring the character actor Leo G.* Carroll. 

Repertory. Varied in range was the work of the 
repertory companies. Their bills included plays by 
Shakespeare and Henrik Ibsen. The D’Oyly Carte 
Company, happily returned to those shores, made 
an artistic and financial success. The Dublin Gate 
Theatre Players pleased witli tlieir acting, though 
not with their inlays; and tine Habima company 
drew its customary Yiddish theater enthusiasts. 

Revivals. Tallulah Bankhead, in Noel Coward’s 
PHvate Lives, transformed the piece into an exhi- 
bitionistic debauclie and packed the house with 
gasping, shocked, but never outraged audiences. 
But Gertrude Lawrence wasn't able to revivify the 
same playwright's outmoded Tonight at 8;30. 
Tliough several decades old. The Play's the Thing, 
starring the suave actor, Louis Calhern, enjoyed 
an extensive run. 

London Season. Plays which attracted audiences 
in I^ndon included^ The Chiltem Hundreds, Ed- 
ward. My Son, Don't Listen, Ladies, and a revival 
of The Relapse, by Sir John Van Burgh. Popular 
also were the American importations Oklahoma, 
Annie Get Your Gun, and Diamond LU. 
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Paris Season. Outstanding favorite of the Paris 
season was Jean Louis Barrault, whose repertory 
ranged from Shakespeare and drawing-room com- 
edy to pantomime scenes from the motion picture 
Les Enfants de Paradis. Important also were Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s Dirty Hands, Invitation to the Cha- 
teau, and The Little Hut. The musical hits inclui 
ed Imperial Violets, The Folies Bergire, and a 
musical version of Madame Sans-Gine. 

— ^Bernard Sobel 

THEOSOPHiSTS. The three main objectives of this 
group are: (1) To form a nucleus of the Universal 
BroUu':l'.(U)d of Humanity witliout distinction of 
race, creed, sex, caste, or color; (2) to encourage 
the study of comparative religion, philosophy, and 
science; ( 3 ) to investigate the unexplained laws of 
nature and the powers latent in man. 

The Theosophical Society in America. Chartered in 
1866 as a branch of the Theosophical Society, with 
international bradqn.'irtrrs in Adyar, India, which 
was founded in Xcv\ \urk in 1875. A National 
Convention and a Summer School for 

workers arc held annually. u.ks S. Per- 

kins. Headquarters, P. O. Bu.v -iO. Vi insno*.. 111. 

TIBET. An autonomous country in central Asia, north 
and northwest of the Himalayas. Chinese sover- 
eignty over Tibet was established in the 18th cen- 
tury, but all Chinese officials were expelled from 
the country in 1912. Since 1939 however, the Chi- 
nese RepuDlic has had a representative at Lhasa, 
the capital. Area, 469,294 square miles. Population, 
3,772,061 (1946 estimate). Agriculture, stock rais- 
ing, wool spinning and knitting are the chief occu- 
pations. Principal minerals are gold, borax, and salt. 
There is a large trade with Cliina and India. The 
govorninont is a theocracy, ruled by the 14th Dalai 
Lama ihroiigh a regent. Lamaism, a modified form 
of Buddhism, is the religion of the people. 

TIMOR, Portuguese. The areas in the Malay Archipel- 
ago, consisting of the eastern part of the island of 
Timor, together with the territoty of Ambeno and 
the nearby islands of Pulo Gambing and Pulo Jako. 
Total area: 7,330 square miles. Population: 463,- 
796. Capital; Dilly (Dilli). Coffee, sandalwood, 
sandalroot, copra, and wax are the principal ex- 
port products. For the year 1946, estimated reve- 
nue and expenditure were balanced at 9,430,000 
escudos. Public debt (Jan. 1, 1947): 34,488,000 
escudos. A governor heads the government of the 
colony. 

TIN. World production of tin showed a substantial 
increase in 1948 due to improved facilities, sup- 
plies, and conditions of labor in Malaya and &e 
Netherlands East Indies, the principal producing 
areas. World production of tin in concentrates was 
approximately 150,000 long tons, not quite as high 
as the prewar average of 170,000 tons (1947: 
113,500 tons). World smelter production of tin 
metal was 159,300 long tons ( 1947: 124,500 tons), 
reflecting some reductions in stocks of concentrates. 

World consumption of tin, limited by alloca- 
tions of the Conibined Tin Committee and con- 
servation measures imposed by government, for 
the first time since 1944 did not exceed production. 
World consumption was approximately 140,000 
long tons (1947: 132,600 tons). The United States 
is currently consuming about 45 percent of world 
production, largely for tinplate used as canmaking 
stock, the balance for solder, babbit, bronze, tubes, 
and foil. Restrictions on use, orders M-43 and M-81, 
were extended to June 30, 1949. 


The Combined Tin Committee which sits in 
Washington includes members from the United 
States, Great Britain, Netherlands, France, Belgi- 
um, China, India, and Canada. Its specific function 
is to allocate tin metal among the importing na- 
tions based on tire total pool of metal made avail- 
able by the main producing nations. 

An International Tin Study Group was organ- 
ized in 1947 to study problems or difficulties not 
likely to be resolved by the ordinary development 
of world trade in tin. At the second meeting of the 
Group in Washington in April, the Group acted to 
set up a Working Party to study the practicability 
of framing an intergovernmental agreement on tin 
conforming to the principles of the International 
Trade Organization. 

At the tiiird mi'cting at the Hague in October it 
was agreed to submit a proposal for such an agree- 
ment to the member governments, final detafls to 
be worked out at an intergovernmental tin confer- 
ence. The present membership of the Tin Study 
Group includes Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, British 
Colonies, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Italy, Netherlands, Siam, United Kingdom, 
and United States. 

The production of tin in the form of concentrates 
by principal producers was approximately as fol- 
lows: Malaya, 44,381 long tons (1947: 27,026 
tons); Bolivia, 36,500 tons (1947; 33,259 tons); 
Netherlands East Indies, 29,000 tons (1947: 15,- 
915 tons); Belgian Congo, 14,500 tons (1947; 
14,897 tons); Nigeria, 9,300 tons (1947: 9,139 
tons). 

The 1948 production of the tin smelter operated 
by tlie United States government at Texas City, 
Tex., was approximately 38,000 long tons. The 
price of Grade A tin was held at 94 cents per lb. 
until June 1 when it was raised to $1.03 and held 
there for the balance of the year 1948. 

— ^JoHN Anthony 

TOBACCO. The 1948 tobacco crop of the United 
States was estimated at 1,897,926,000 lb., com- 
pared with the 1947 crop of 2,109,581,000 lb. and 
the 10-year average (1937-46) of 1,664,265,000 
lb. Yields of the chief producing States of the 
United 'States for the years 1947 and 1948, with 
acreage harvested, are presented in the accompany- 
ing t£d)le. 



Acreage 

8 

1 

Production 
(Thov^and lb.) 

State 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

Mass 

7,400 

7,800 

11,600 

11,603 

Conn 

.... 19.200 

19,100 

24.602 

23,523 

N.Y 

800 

500 

1,080 

650 

Pa 

39,400 

39,700 

58,518 

63,505 

Ohio 

, . . 18,500 

18,300 

21,125 

21,330 

Ind 

9,000 

9,400 

10,198 

12,890 

Wis 

. . . 24,900 

19,900 

37,350 

28,533 

Minn 

600 

500 

780 

625 

Mo 

6,200 

5,300 

4,680 

6,095 

Kans 

200 

200 

190 

220 

Md 

.... 48,000 

47,000 

38.400 

35,250 

Va 

, . . 139,300 

113,100 

154,752 

145,180 

W.Va 

2,800 

2,700 

3,360 

3,308 

N.C 

. . . 792,600 

604,000 

907,181 

746,300 

S.C 

.... 137,000 

103,000 

155,495 

128,750 

Ga 

.... 107,900 

82.900 

127,142 

96,993 

Fla 

. . . 26,500 

20,100 

27,036 

20,846 

Ky 

349,500 

340,400 

385,073 

413,390 

Tenn 

. . . 115,600 

103,100 

140,600 

138,350 

Ala 

400 

400 

370 

360 

La 

. . . . 600 

300 

249 

225 

XJ.S 

. , 1.845,400 

1,537,700 

2,109,681 

1,897.926 


TOGOLAND, British. A United Nations Trusteeship 
territory since Dec. 13, 1946, administered by the 
United Kingdom. Area: 13,041 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1940), 391,473 natives. Chief exports are 
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cacao, coffee, kola nuts, palm kernels, and palm 
oil. Trade, finance, and education figures are in- 
cluded with those of the Gold Coast. 

TOGOLAND, French. A United Nations trusteeship 
territory under French administration since Dec. 
13, 1946. Area under French administration, 21,- 
893 square miles. Capital, Lom6. Total population 
in 1946 was 918,000 natives and 638 Europeans. 
The majority of the population is pagan; by 1946, 
however, 87,425 natives had embraced Catholi- 
cism, and about 29,000 tlie Protestant faith. 

Agriculture and gra 2 ing occupy most of the peo- 
ple. Chief crops are cocoa, yams, millet, cotton, 
and palm kernels. Native industries include weav- 
ing, pottery, woodcarving and straw-plaiting. Chief 
exports: palm-kernels, cocoa, ginned cotton, copra, 
coffee, and groundnuts. 

TOKELAU (Union Islands). A group of islands in the 
Pacific consisting of three clusters of islets (Faka- 
ofo, Nukunono, Atafu) in Lat. 8® to 10® S. and 
Long. 171® to 172® W, Formerly a part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, the islands were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand on 
Feb. 11, 1926. Area: 4 square miles. Population: 
1,388 ( 1945 census). Copra is the principal export. 
Tokelau is administered by New Zealand through 
its High Commissioner for Western Samoa. 

TONGA (Friendly Islands). An independent Polynesian 
kingdom under British protection since 1899. Sit- 
uated about 180 miles southeast of Fiji, Tonga 
comprises 150 islands and islets forming three main 
groups called respectively Tongatabu, Haaipai, and 
Vavau. Total area: 250 square miles. Population: 
40,670. Capital, Nukualofa, on Tongatabu, Native 
produce consists almost entirely of copra and ba- 
nanas. Citrus fruits, taro, breadfruits, yams, and 
fish also are important. In 1946 exports were val- 
ued at £230,117; imports, £273,125. The 1947 
revenue amounted to £159,200; expenditure to 
£ 106,600. Queen, Her Majesty Salote Tubou. Brit- 
ish agent and consul, C, W. T. Johnson. 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. With the Olympics as 
an incentive, stars the world over put on their 
greatest shows of all time during die long indoor 
and outdoor campaigns of 1948, the climax coming 
at the London games when men and women of 
58 nations competed for coveted medals. 

One of the year s outstanding men was Harrison 
Dillard of Baldwin-Wallace College in Ohio, who 
set a world record of thirteen and six-tenths sec- 
onds (0:13.6) for the 120-yard high hurdles in 
April. After dominating all rivals to compile an 
amazing streak of 82 straight victories, Dillard had 
his string snapped in the national A.A,U. cham- 
pionships when he attempted to qualify in both 
sprint and hurdles for the final Olympic tryouts. 
A week later, smashing into die hurdles, Dillard 
failed to qualify in his specialty, but he did make 
die team as a sprinter and went on to take the 
100-meter dash at London in the Olympic-tying 
time of 0:10.3. 

The triumph of Bob Madiias, 17-year-old school- 
boy from Tulare, Cal., in the national decathlon 
and his subsequent triumph in England were other 
highlights. The retirement of Gil Dodds after a 
successful indoor season also marked 1948. After 
setting an indoor mile record of 4:05.3, Dodds was 
felled by mumps. He later took the national out- 
door 1,500-meter tide, but strained an Achilles 
tendon in training and hung up his spikes. 

Md Patton became the first in history to run 100 


yards in 0:09.3, but he lost to Barney Ewoll in 
the final 100-mcter Olympic trial. Chuck Fonville 
of Michigan set a world snot i)ut murk of 58 feet, 
diree-eighths inches, but a buck injury kept him 
from qualifying for the Olympics. 

Herb McKenley from Jamaica, B.W.L, flew to 
world records of 0:45.9 for 400 meters and 0:46 
for the 440-yard dash. Another athlete from the 
Caribbean, Lloyd La Beach of Panama, lied the 
listed world standard of 0: 10.2 for JOO meters. 

National A.A.U. senior outdoor champions fol- 
low: Barney Ewell, Lancasler, Pa., 100 meters; 
Lloyd La Beach, 200; Herb McK(‘iil('y, 400; Herb 
Barten, University of Michigan, 800; Gil Dodds, 
Boston A.A., 1,500; Curtis Stone, Slianaban C",C. 
of Philadelphia, 5,000; Edward O’Toole, Now York 
A.C., 10,000; Henry Laskau, Maccabi A.(^. of New 
York, 3,000 walk; Forest Efaw, Stillwtiter, Okla., 
3,000 stccplcebaso; William PorU^r, No^thwost(^rn 
University, 110 low hurdles; Roy (^’oebran, Los 
Angeles A.C., 400 hurdles; Madill Carliser, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 200 low hurdles; Franeis De- 
laney, San Francisco Olympic Club, 1 6-pound shot 
put; Fortune Gordien, University of Minnesota, 
discus; Stephen Seymour, Los Augc‘U‘s A.C., ja\'e- 
lin; Robert Bennett, Rhode Island A. A., 16-poemd 
hiunmcr tlirow; Henry Dreyer, New York A.C., 56- 
pound weight throw; Fred Jolnison, Michigan 
State College, broad jump; Gaylord Bryan, Stan- 
ford University, running hop, stc^j) anti jump; Tom 
Scofield, University of Kansas, and William Vtissie, 
New York A.C., tic in Idgh jump; A. K. Moreom, 
New Hampshire State A.A., and Robert Richards, 
Illinois A.C., tic in i)olc vault; New York A.C., 
team; Russell Thomas, Joannello, Pa., pentatlilon; 
Bob Mathias, decathlon. 

A.A.U, indoor winners follow: William Mathis, 
Urbana, 111., 60 yards; Dave Bolen, Boulder, Colo., 
600; Philip Thigpen, Seton Hall Colli^go, 1,000; 
Thomas Quinn, New York A.C., one mile; Curtis 
Stone, tlireo miles; Harrison Dillard, 60-yard high 
hurdles; Henry H. Laskau, one-mile walk; Lorenzo 
Wright, Wayne Universit)', broad jtunp; John Vis- 
locky, New York A.C., high jump; Robert Rich- 
ards, pole vault; Norman Wasscr, University of 
Illinois, 16-pound shot put; Robert Bennett, Provi- 
dence, R.I., 35-pound weight throw; Seton Hall 
College, one-mile relay; Manhattan College, two- 
mile relay; New York Pioneer Club, medley relay; 
New York A.C., team. 

Team championships in both th<) women's 
A.A.U. indoor and outdoor meets wore won by 
Tuskegee Institute of Alabama. Mabel Walker of 
Tuskegee, Alice Coachman of Albany State Col- 
lege in Georgia, Juanita Watson of Tuskegee, and 
Stella Walsh of the Polish Women's A.C. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were among iJie United States leaders. 
Stella Walsh captured three titles in the A.A.U. 
outdoor tests, taking the 100 and 200 meter dashes 
and the running broad jump. See Olympic Games. 

— ^Thomas V. Haney 

TRADE, U.S. Foreign. During the calendar year 1948, 
general imports into the United States reached a 
new record high of $7,070.3 million, or 23.3 per- 
cent above the 1947 value of $5,733.4 million. 
Imports of vegetable foods registered the largest 
increase from $129.6 million in November to $182,7 
million in December reflecting sharp increases in 
imports of cocoa beans, raw coffee, and sugar. Im- 
ports of inedible vegetable products advanced 82 
percent from the November value of $53 million to 
a December value of $96.6 million, with the chief 
increases in imports of crude rubber and copra. 
Textile imports rose from $45.7 million in Novcm- 
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ber to $67.7 million in December, metal imports 
from $74.5 million to $115.6 million reflecting in- 
creased imports of severe metals including r^ned 
copper, reclaimed scrap lead, and tin blocks, bars, 
and pigs. On the other hand imports in December 
of edible animals and animal products dropped 
sharply from $39.6 to $29.8 million as cattle im- 
ports slumped from the relatively high levels of 
September, October, and November. Table 1 re- 
cords the value of general imports and imports for 
consumption into the United States, month by 
month, for the calender years of 1947 and 1948. 

TABLE 1— U.S. IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Millions of dollars) 


General Imports for 

imports « Consumption 


Month 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

January 

. . 530.9 

545.0 

535.6 

555.9 

February 

. . 436.7 

582.2 

425.2 

573.9 

March 

. 444.5 

GC5.8 

434.7 

638.4 

April 

. . 512.1 

528.0 

484.0 

525.6 

May 

474.0 

549.4 

455.8 

543.7 

June 

463.0 

615.4 

469.6 

595.8 

July 

. . 440.7 

558.3 

444.6 

563.0 

August 

. 400.2 

598.8 

404.6 

589.2 

September 

. 473.1 

55S.2 

473.1 

588.0 

October 

. . 491.6 

597.3 

504.9 

601.7 

Novtjmber 

. . 454.7 

550.1 

448.8 

557.2 

December 

602.9 

721.4 « 

562.5 

705.8 « 

U.S. Total .... 

. 5,773.4 

7,070.3 ‘ 

5,643.3 

7,038.4 * 


•' Cm', r'.sl! '*j.' 


pl\.- '.I ■ !■ 'i" li ■.,1* s. ' i’.' >■ s ri*. iii:*- 

tion include importa for immediate c. t | 

drawals for consumption from bondca warenouses. « Pre- 
liminary. 


Exports. Total exports of the United States for 
the calender year 1948 amounted in value to $12,- 
614.2 million, 17.7 percent under the 1947 record 
high of $15,340.2 million (figures include exports 
under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply 
Program for 1947 and 1948). 

TABLE 2— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(MiUxons of dollars) 



Domestic and 

Domestic 


foreign exports 

exports 

Month 

1947^ 

1948 » 

1947^ 

1948 » 

January 

... 1.113.7 

1,091.6 

1,093.6 

1,081.5 

February 

.. 1,146.0 

1,086.4 

1,126.8 

1,075.8 

March 

... 1,320.4 

1,138.6 

1,303.4 

1,276.1 

1,126.1 

April 

... 1,294.3 

1,120.5 

1,110.0 

May 

.. 1,413.5 

1,102.1 

1,399.9 

1,090.7 

June 

... 1,234.9 

1,014,6 

1,221.5 

1,004.7 

July 

. . 1,154.7 

1,019.3 

1,143.0 

1,010.0 

August 

. . 1,145.0 

990.1 

1,134.6 

981.1 

September 

. 1,111.7 

926.1 

1,101.4 

916.0 

October 

... 1,234.7 

1,021.4 

1,217.6 

1,011.3 

November .... 

... 1,141.2 

819.9 

1,129.7 

813.0 

December 

. . 1,113.6 

1,283.7 b 

1.104.8 

1,271.8* 

U.S. Total. . 

. 14,429.7 

12,014.2 b 

14,252.3 

12,494.0* 


« Army Civilian Supply exports, initiated during World War 
II to furnish relief to the civilian populations of occupied coun- 
tries, are not included in 1947 figures but are included in those 
for 1948. Exports under this program were valued at $901 
million for the calendar year 1948 ($910.5 million for 1947). 
^ Preliminary. 

All commodity groups showed increased exports 
from November to December with exports of ma- 
chinery and vehicles amounting to $360.3 million 
in December, compared with $204.7 million in 
November, Among other important commodity 
croups showing large gains in exports from Novem- 
ber to December of 1948 were metals and manu- 
factures from $63.6 to $112.5 million; textiles 
from $126.5 to $185.7 million; vegetable foods 
from $150.2 to $192.7 million; and inedible vege- 
table products from $35.9 to $73.2 million. 

Exports under the Department of the Army Ci- 
vilian Supply Program rose slightly from $40 mil- 
lion in November to $45.8 million in December. 
Virile exports under the European Cooperation 


Administration, and other United States foreign 
relief programs are included in the export figures 
contained in this summary, separate figures are not 
available for exports under any of these programs 
except the Department of the Army Civihan Sup- 
ply Program. 

TRANSJORDAN. An Arab kingdom, east of Palestine. 
Area: 34,700 square miles. Population: over 340,- 
000, of which about 190,000 are settled and the 
rest nomadic. The capital, Amman, had about 

20.000 inhabitants before its population was al- 
most doubled by the influx of Palestinian Arab 
refugees. Some 281 miles of the Hejaz railway pass 
through Transjordan to beyond Maan. Over 1,400 
miles of asphalted roads link Amman witli all parts 
of the state and with neighboring countries. Most 
of the people are Sunni Moslems, and a few are 
Christians. 

Education. In 1944 the 175 schools (both gov- 
ernment and foreign) had some 16,000 students. 
The Islamic Higher College was scheduled to open 
in the fall of 1948. 

Production. In addition to the 2,000 square miles 
of land cultivated fairly steadily there are at least 

1.000 cultivable, the rest being desert. Essentially 
an agricultural country, especially in the western 
part, Transjordan produces varied crops: wheat, 
maize, barley, sesame, and vegetables. The esti- 
mated record cereal crop for 1948 was 450,000 tons 
of which only 50,000 were needed for local con- 
sumption. 

Cattle breeding is important and a large number 
are exported; other livestock are also produced in 
substantial quantities and exported. The few in- 
dustrial establishments include tobacco, cloth- 
weaving, and leather. Among minerals exported are 
phosphate, silica sand, and manganese. Petroleum 
Development (Transjordan Ltd.), a subsidiary of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, in which American 
and French interests own 23.75 percent each, was 
prospecting for oil. 

Foreign Trade. Exports additional to those men- 
tioned above are cereals, skins and hides, and wool; 
most of the exports go to neighboring countries. 
Principal imports include animals, food, soap, olive 
oil, gasoline, kerosene, clothing, iron, timber, and 
paper — ^the chief suppliers were neighboring coun- 
tries, Great Britain, and the United States. Trade 
(1946): imports were valued at £P6, 607,233, and 
exports at £P2,044,171. Since Palestine played an 
important part in botli exports and imports the 
trade pattern was drastically altered in 1948. In 
May all imports were subjected to import licenses 
for the first time. 

Finance. For the first three-quarters of 1947 gov- 
ernment expenditure totaled £P2,298,523 and rev- 
enue amounted to £P3,006,732. The currency 
used was the Palestinian pound ( £P), equivalent 
to the pound sterling, and worth U.S.$4.03. When 
in February Palestine’s large sterling balances were 
blocked and Palestine left the sterling area, Trans- 
jordan followed suit, but planned to return with 
its own currency. 

Government. King Abdullah Ibn Hussein of the 
Hashemite family (and great uncle of Iraq’s young 
king) was appointed Emir of Transjordan in 1921 
under the British Mandate and crowned king in 
1946 at the Mandate’s end. He is assisted by a 
Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister and not 
more than five other Ministers, and a Parliament" 
made up of a House of Representatives ( elected for 
four-year terms) and a House of Notables (half 
as large) appointed by the King (for eight-year 
terms ) . 
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Events. Refations with Great Britain, Concern over 
the effect of the Palestine problem on British- 
Transjordan relations was reflected in a British 
government announcement in January. It stated 
Slat iE the Arab Legion should cooperate in an 
attack on any Jewish state following British with- 
drawal from Palestine, tlie Legion’s annual British 
subsidy of about £2 million would be withdrawn. 
In March the two countries signed a new 20-year 
treaty of alliance, replacing the 1946 one, to 
strengthen Transjordan s legal independence. Ar- 
ticle 3 provided that either parly would come to 
the aid of the other in case of war. In May the 
British cabinet decided to withdraw seconded offi- 
cers from service with Transjordan’s Arab Legion 
and to reconsider giving aid to other Arab armies. 
Although the British government withdrew its 
quarterly subsidy in July, it was resumed three 
days later as a result of Transjordan’s acceptance 
of the Palestine truce requested by ibe UuiU‘d 
Nations Security Council. 

Palestine Problem. On Dec. 2, 1947, both houses 
of Parliament voted unanimously to support Arab 
interests in Palestine, which were threatened by 
the United Nations Palestine partition vote. After 
active Arab Legion fighting in Palestine, June 1 
was marked by the first Israeli bombing of Amman. 
In July, King Abdullah personally calmed the sec- 
ond of two demonstrations, in which slioiits of 
"Down with the British” and "Down with Tru- 
man” were heard. In August the King reported tliat 
Transjordan was spending about iiP250,000 
monthly for aid to Palestine refugees. The year 
was marked by Abdullah’s conferences witli Iraqi 
and other Arab leaders, both in Amman and other 
capitals, and was climaxed by his unilateral action 
in Palestine described in Arab League Affabis. 
See Paleshne. — Dorothea Seelye Franck 

TREASURY, U.S. Department of the. A Department of 
the U.S. Government which was composed in 1948 
of the following principal branches. 

Bureau of Accounts 

Bureau of Customs 

Bureau of n«d Printing 

Bureau of VuS-'i''' Si';«.)\ 

Bureau of hi (i:il Jh-vciuo 

Bureau of the Mint 

Bureau of Narcotics 

Bureau of Public Debt 

Committee on Practice 

Comptroller of the Currency 

Division of Tax Research 

Office of Administrative Services 

Office of Contract Settlement 

OfSce of the General Counsel 

Office of International Finance 

Office of the Secretary 

Office of Tax Legislative Counsel 

Office of the Technical Staff 

Office of the Treftsurer o* the United States 

United States ( f i-;: Chi :•(! 

United States Shmi-u- R.jiic'.i Division 
United States Secret Service 

The Secretary of the Treasury in 1948 was John 
W, Snyder. See the separate listing of important 
bureaus; Banks and Banking; Coast Guard; Fi- 
nancial Review; Public Finance; Silver; Tax- 
ation, 

TRIESTE, Free Territory of. A United Nations protec- 
torate on the northeastern Adriatic which came 
into existence on Sept. 15, 1947, as a result of the 
terms laid down in the peace treaty with Italy, 
signed at Paris, Feb. 10, 1947. As defined in the 
peace treaty with Italy, the Free Territory of Trieste 
covers an estimated area of 276 square miles; 80 
miles of coastline and 67 miles of land boundary. 
On Dec. 1, 1946, the inhabitants numbered 262,- 
514. 


Government. A governor, to b(i appointed by tlio 
Security Council of the Unil(*d Nations for a term 
of 5 years, will be a.ssistod by a oomicil of govern- 
ment and a popularly-oloctod uuieaintTal assem- 
bly. Neither the governor, nor l)ie direelor of pub- 
lic safety whom he appoinls, may b(^ an Italian or 
Yugewlav national. TIkj Free I’cTritory is garri- 
soned by 5,000 American and 5,()()() British troops. 

Events, 1948. The Security Council was una!)lc in 
1948 to agree on a candidate for the governorship 
of Trieste, so that the post rcniainc.'cl vacant. On 
March 20, the UniUsd Slaters, CJrcal Britain, and 
France jointly proposcjd that the 'l\‘rritory of 
Trieste should be returned to Italian soM'UMguly. 

Three Agreements coviTiiig llu^ supply to the 
British-Unilecl Stales Zoiu^ of the hV<u' T<'rrilory, 
of curreney, finance and foreign exchange were 
signed at Rome on Mareh 9. On April Ifi, an Agree- 
ment was initiated belwec'u the Allied Military 
Government of the British-United Stall's Zoiu' of 
the Free Territory and the Italian Ministry of For- 
eign Trade, defining the proc'ednre for imi)l<‘meni- 
ing the Financial Agreciiu'nls of Mareh 9. 

The ••(‘prese:iliill\'e of Yugoslavia, on July 29, 
requested the Security (lonnci! lo eonsidiT llu^ 
question of the independi'nee and integrity of the 
Free Territory, and in parlienlar lo t^xamill(* the 
legality of the agri'cmenls of March 9 and of April 
16 concluded by the administration of the British- 
United Stales Zone of tliti Frci* 'I'c'rrilory with the 
Government of Italy. lie further reipK'sti'd llie 
Council: to declare that tlm al>ovc-m<n»tioncd 
agreements were x'iolalious of lliose prox'isions of 
the Treaty of Peace with Italy which pm-lain to the 
Free Territory of Trieste; lo undiTtake the in<*as- 
urcs it considiTed ni'ei'ssary and snOieienl lo nullify 
these agreements; and lo assure the rt^siicel of the 
Governments of the United Slates and (Jreat Brit- 
ain of their inlcruational obligations, thus guaran- 
teeing the indepcndcncii of the hVee I’lTrilory. 

The representative of Yugoslavia, invited to par- 
ticipate in the Council's discussion of the Yugoslav 
complaint, submitted to the Council a draft V( 'solu- 
tion, which was supported by the r(^p^(‘S(^ulali^'() of 
tlie Ukrainian S.S.R., calling for those agnsements 
to be declared null and void. The r{*pr(\s<*utative 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. submitted a draft n'solulion 
to the effect that the Security Council considcT it 
urgently necessary to sclllc the qu()Stion of the 
appointment of the Governor of the Frc'c I'c^rrilory 
of Trieste. United States and British repn'seiita- 
tives called the Yugoslav charges flimsy and un- 
warranted. The Council on August 19 rejected both 
die Yugoslav and the Ukrainian resolutions. 

On July 13, the Italian delegation to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), to which the governments of countries 
fully participating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP) must belong, proposed to the Council 
of the Organization that the British-United States 
Zone of tlie Free Territory of Trieste should be ad- 
mitted to membership. The proposal was accepted 
by the Council and was subsequently ratified. Prior 
to the formal ratification, provision was made for 
the Zone’s requirements to be taken into considera- 
tion in all planning for the allocation of ERP mate- 
rial among the participating countries. In addition, 
tlie United States Foreign Assistance Act, on which 
the ERP was based, provided for the continued 
supply to the Zone, during the interim period prior 
to its formal' admission to OEEC, of its basic re- 
quirements of food, fuel and medical supplies. 
These supplies had hitherto been furnished under 
the United States Foreign Relief Program which 
terminated on June 30, 1948. 
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As soon as the OEEC Councirs acceptance of 
Trieste's membership became known, members of 
the staff of the Commander of the British-United 
States Zone of the Free Territory visited Paris and 
presented the Zone's ERP plan to the representa- 
tives of the United States Economic Cooperation 
Administration (EGA). The Allied Military Gov- 
ernment's proposals for the use of the local cur- 
rency counterpart of the ERP funds for which it 
had asked was approved by EGA and, on Septem- 
ber 25, tlie OEEC announced that $18 million had 
been provisionally allocated for the first year of tlie 
Zone's plan. The Commander of tlie Zone, Maj. 
Gen. T. S. Airey, announced that of this amount, 
approximately $12 million would be required for 
the purchase of food and fuel, and the remainder 
for industrial raw materials and equipment. 

In November the annual report of the Yugoslav 
Army Military Government on the administration 
of the Yugoslav Zone of the Free Territory was 
distributed to tlie members of the Security Council. 
The report, iimong other tilings, stated that the 
Zone which remained under the administration of 
the Yugoslav Army covers approximately 510 
square kilometers with a population of 68,000. It 
staged that the Yugoslav Zone constitutes an admin- 
istrative region composed of two districts with 
towns and localities. The organs of tlie people's 
authority in their administrative units are the 
elected regional, district, town and local people's 
couiiuitlccs, llic assemblies of which take decisions 
within the siihere of tlicir competence. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. A British crown colony ly- 
ing off the coast of Venezuela, comprising the is- 
lands of Trinidad (1,864 square miles), Tobago 
(116 square miles), and adjacent islands. Total 
population (1946 census, provisional), 568,619. 
Capital, Port of Spain (on Trinidad), 94,564 in- 
habitants. Under an agreement reached in 1941, 
the United States was granted 99-year leases on 
the islands for naval and air bases. 

Most of the inhabitants are of African descent, 
but there is still a large number of East Indians 
(192,445), and a number of Chinese. There were 
294 primary and intermediate schools in 1946 with 
94,343 pupils. 

Production, etc. Petroleum production and agri- 
culture arc the leading economic activities of the 
colony. Sugar, cocoa, rum and bitters, copra, coffee, 
grapefruit, tonka beans, and rubber are important 
crops. Foreign trade in Trinidad dollars (1947): 
imports $118,783,075; exports $87,115,147; reex- 
ports $4,852,915 ($1 U.S. = $1.18 Trinidad). 

Government. Finance (1947 est.): revenue $35,- 
946,944; expenditure $37,444,750. The governor. 
Sir John Shaw (appointed Mar. 7, 1947), is as- 
sisted by an 8-member executive council and an 
18-member legislative council. See British West 
Indies; Caribbean Commission. 

TRUCIAL OMAN. The Arab states (Abu Dhabi, Aj- 
man, Debai, Shargah, Ras al Khaimah, and Umm 
ul Qawain) on the Persian Gulf. Area: 6,023 
square miles. Population; estimated at 100,000. 
Chief capital: Abu Dhabi. Pearls are the chief ex- 
port from the coast ports. The rulers of the six 
states are in treaty relations with Great Britain. 

TUNGSTEN. Imports of tungsten ores and concen- 
trates declined significantly in 1948, largely due 
to declining shipments from Bolivia, Brazil, Spain, 
and Siam, the first two being principal wartime 
producers. Imports from China and Korea repre- 
sented 32 percent and 21 percent of receipts, 


respectively, during the first 9 months. The ap- 
proaching conquest of China by Communist forces 
is expected to jeopardize continued imports from 
this principal world producer. In terms of concen- 
trates containing 60 percent WO3, imports in the 
9 month period totaled 5,680 net tons ( 1947: 9,677 
tons). 

However, domestic production was at a signifi- 
cantly higher rate, 3,031 tons in 9 months ( 1947: 
3,180 tons). Nevada, North Carolina, and Califor- 
nia were the principal producing States. Domestic 
consumption of tungsten, used principally in the 
form of ferrotungsten and tungsten metal powder, 
reached a postwar high in 1948. Consumption in 
the first 9 months totaled 6,447 net tons (1947: 
8,200 tons). Stocks of concentrates in the hands of 
producers, consumers, and dealers declined during 
the year. At the end of September, they totaled 
4,783 net tons (60 percent WO3 basis). On May 
22, the duty on ores and concentrates was reduced 
to $6.03 a net ton unit of WOa from the former 
rate of $7.93. — ^John Anthony 

TUNISIA. A protectorate of France on the coast of 
North Africa opposite Sicily. Under Article 60 of 
tlie 1946 constitution of France, Tunisia forms a 
art of tlie French Union and is at present classi- 
ed as an “associated state." 

Its area is approximately 48,332 square miles. 
Population ( 1946 census ) : was 3,232,383 of which 
7.5 percent were Europeans (142,812 French), 
87.6 percent Moslems (nearly all Arab-speaking), 
and 2.2 percent native Jews. The chief cities, with 
their 1946 populations, are: Tunis (the capital), 
364,593; Sfax, 54,637; Bizerta, 39,327; Sousse, 36,- 
566. 

Production. Tunisia has from ancient times been 
a great grain-growing coun^. Despite the general 
impression of desert conditions, about one-third of 
the land is arable and one-tenth is in forests. But 
the crops vary greatly in volume from year to year, 
depending largely on climatic conditions. In 1946 
the production of wheat was 325,000 metric tons, 
barley 156,000 tons, wine 548,628 hectoliters, and 
olive oil 11,700 short tons (1947). Principal min- 
eral production (1947): iron ore 399,600 metric 
tons (55 percent metal content), phosphate 1,743,- 
500 metric tons. Lead, zinc, manganese, copper, 
mercury, and a low grade of lignite are mined. 
Fishing is well developed and yields an average of 
8,000 tons a year. Foreign trade ( 1947 ) : imports 
18,324,000,000 francs; exports 6,204,000,000 
francs. 

Government. Tunisia became a protectorate of 
France in 1881, and is under the supervision of the 
French Foreign OflBce, to which the Resident-Gen- 
eral is subject. The latter, who is also Tunisian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in effect administers 
the country, though a Bey — Sidi Mohamed el- 
Amin — ^nominally reigns. He is assisted by min- 
isters, but there are no representative institutions. 

Events, 1948. The Tunisians have the reputation 
of being the most docile of the people of French 
North Africa, and their modem history supports 
this belief. At the same time, tliey are most closely 
in touch with affairs in die Arab-speaking Middle 
East and most susceptible to movements of opinion 
within the Arab League countries. The latter were 
desirous of discouraging France from pursuing a 
pro-Zionist policy in die United Nations, and they 
sought to achieve this* end by exerting pressure 
through die peoples of French North Africa. It was 
assumed that the government in Paris would go to 
considerable lengms to avoid unnecessary trouble 
wiA its Moslem subjects. 
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In Tunisia a very sore point with the nationalists 
was tlie deposition and detention of Sidi Mohained 
el-Moncef Bey. This ruler, belonging to a dynasty 
tiiat had reigned in Tunisia since 1691, had been 
deposed on May 12, 1943, after occupying the 
throne for less than a year (having succeeded in 
June, 1942) He had been deposed by General 
Giraud on the charge that he had compromised 
the internal and external security of the Regency 
by assisting the occupying forces of the Axis — a 
charge which his supporters hotly denied. The de- 

g jsed Bey had been deported to Madagascar and 
ter obliged to live under guard at Pau in southern 
France. 

At the end of August a representative of tlic 
Tunisian nationalists was in Lake Success to lay 
the groundwork for a formal complaint against 
France, charging her with repeated violations of 
die Treaty of Bardo of 1881, setting up tlie French 
protectorate in Tunisia. Such a protest would, in 
order to be entertained by the Security Council, 
have had to be presented by a member of the 
United Nations, but it was assumed that such a 
state could be found. Action would presumably 
have been asked under Articles 34 and 35 of the 
Charter, requiring die Security Council to investi- 
gate die situation as a threat to the peace and se- 
curity of die area in question. However, on Sep- 
tember 1 the exiled Bey, on whose behalf these 
steps were to be taken, died at the age of 67, thus 
forcing at least a temporary halt in the plans for a 
UN appeal. 

By early 1948 much of the war damage suffered 
by Tunisia, and estimated to represent a loss of 
over 60,000 million francs, had been repaired. For 
example, 52 of the 58 major structures destroyed 
had been rebuilt (such as bridges, tunnels, and 
dams). The French government had undertaken 
to provide 80 percent of the cost of diis rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. The French budget had 
also been called on to pay die deficit of some $30 
million a year in Tunisia’s foreign trade since 1946. 

Drought, which so often scourges Tunisian agri- 
culture, was again wreaking havoc late in the win- 
ter, and appeals for help were sent to France, car- 
ried by the Resident General, M. Jean Mons. In 
September a group of French farm operators from 
Tunisia were in New York en route to Montana 
where they intended to study wlieat-growing medi- 
ods on Thomas CampbelFs vast ranch. They re- 
ported that tlie 1948 wheat crop in the Regency 
would feed the people for only diree months. Later 
in the fall Mr. Campbell himself went to French 
Nordi Africa to give advice on the spot (see 
Algeria). 

In mid-March Tunisia was hit by strikes in lead 
mines, textile, and other industries. 

On July 25 Prime Minister Mustafa Kaak was 
attacked in a mosque by a fanatical nationalist 
student. The minister, who was also president of 
the Tunis Bar Association, belonged to the school 
of thought favorable to continuing the French con- 
nection for some time to come. 

The French Assembly on August 20 passed a 
[DiUsurrendering France s claim to Italian property 
^ j This renunciation of rights acquired 

under the Italian peace treaty was made in the 
interests of improving relations between the two 
countries. — ^Robert Gale Woolbert 

TUNNELS. ]^stwar improvement programs, both 
here and abroad, have called for the construction 
of new railroad and highway tunnels. In this coun- 
dm constaction has necessitated the reloca- 
tion 01 two railroad tunnels. 


Work on the Brooklyn-Battcry vehicular tunnel 
is progressing and it should be opoiu'd early in 
1950. The twin lubes under the East Uiv(‘r in Now 
York Harbor are 9,117 ft. from portal to portal and 
will be completed at a cost of $77 million, exclusive 
of real estate. 

The 1,200-ft., four lane, twin-bore tunnel 
through West Rock at New Haven was lioled 
through on November 9. When completed it will 
form the final link in the Williur C'ross-Mc'rritl 
Parkway system. Constriietion on the Sciiiirrel Hill 
tunnel on the Pcnn-Lincoln Parkway at Pittsburgh 
started this year. It will ro(iuire about two years to 
complete the 4,225-ft. twin tub(is. San Francisco 
plans a $5 million tunnel under Russian 11 ill — to 
serve as an outlet to the cong(\stccl finuninal district 
— ^which will reciuirc three yi'urs to eonu)l(‘l('. 

In Spain, the Violla highway lumud has been 
completed after 22 years of iut(‘nuilleul work. It 
serves a fertile valley at tlui hc‘ad of llu‘ Garonne 
River which was cut off from the rest of the comi- 
^ six mouths each year. It (‘xlerids 1 6,572 ft. and 
is said to be the lougi^st highway luniw*! in the 
world. 

The 6,700-ft., $8 million, double-track tunnel 
for the Union I^icific in wc‘st(a-n Wyoming wall no- 
place the old Aspen tunnel and (‘liminaUi the tast 
stretch of singl(j-lraok on the main line bclweim 
Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, tJialu A Norfolk and 
Western double-track tunnel will rep]ac<* lb(‘ Elk- 
horn as part of a $12 million relot'ulion program 
and eliminate several h(’avy grades and .sharp 
curves. This 7,050-ft. tminef, started in January, 
1948, will be complcl(^d (*arly in 1950, Opening 
the S,622-ft. Cliesapeake and Ohio luina'l through 
Jenkins Mountain in FeluMiary, opinic'd up a vast 
une.vploited coal region in Wise Ck)., Va. 

The 7,100-ft. relocation tumud on the Ibirlington 
should be completed in July, 1949. It was built 
by the Government in connection with the Boysim 
Dam project. Another relocation tunnel, for tin' 
Pennsylvania R.R., was made necivs’sarv b(‘canse of 
the Conemaugh River Dam. This 2,66()-ft. double- 
track tunnel near Saltsburg, Pa., is also nearing 
completion. 

In France, 66 of llie 70 railway tunnels damaged 
by the retreating Germans have been rej)aircd and 
are in operation. In Yugoslavia a 1,128-ft. railway 
tunnel is being built to link the Tricstc-Gorica line 
with Ljubljana and the rest of the Yugoslav railway 
system. 

In England, several new tunnels arc being built 
to facilitate electrification of the Manchcstcr-Shef- 
neld unc. A single-track tunnel at Thurgoland was 
put into use in October for the down lino while the 
up track will be centered in the old doublc-lrack 
tunnel. New twin-bore tunnels arc being constniet- 
ed at Woodhead to be completed early in 1952, 
Electrification will increase tunnel capacities 25 
percent. ^ j , w. IIazisn 

TURKEY. A republic comprising Asia Minor and a 
narrow zone in Europe along the Straits between 
the Aegean and the Black Seas. 

Area and Population. Area: 296,184 square miles. 
Population: over 19 million. Chief cities (1945 
census): Ankara (capital) 226,712, Istanbul (Con- 
pert) 860,558, Izmir (Smyrna, port) 
198,396. Ninety-five percent are Turks with Greek, 
Armenian, and Jewish minorities resident in the 
mties ind the Kurds a restive element in eastern 
lurkey. Although Islam is no longer the state re- 
ligion, most Turks are Moslems. 

Communications. In 1947 there were over 4,700 
miles of railway with extensions under construe- 
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tion. The 26,000 miles of roads are not nearly 
enough for the country's needs and many of them 
are poor. For that reason road improvement and 
road-building are an important part of the Ameri- 
can aid program, with American equipment al- 
ready at work. American, British, and French air- 
lines connect Turkey with the rest of the world 
and Turkish State Airlines operates within Turkey 
and to Greece. New airports are being built. Radio, 
telegraph, and telephone facilities are operated by 
the government. 

Education. High on the program of the new 
Turkish Republic was the establishment of a state 
educational system. Primary education is compul- 
sory and all public education is free. In 1947-48 
there were over 15,000 primary schools (private, 
public, and foreign ) wiili almost 1,500,000 pupds; 
265 secondary schools with 63,135 pupils; 86 ly- 
cees with 23,744 pupils, 231 vocational schools 
with 66,649 pupils; and 34 institutions of higher 
learning with 25,648 students. Among the latter 
are the ( state ) Universities of Istanbul and Ankara 
(with a number of faculties including law, medi- 
cine, and engineering) and the two American col- 
leges, Robert College and Istanbul Women's Col- 
lege in Istanbul. Important in the overall educa- 
tional program are the People's Houses founded 
to promote the intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment of the people, and the Rural Life Institutes 
established to train village leaders. In 1948 two 
thousand new school buildings were constructed. 

Production. Forty million cultivated acres (one- 
third of them fallow) provide a living for two- 
tliirds of the population; 20 million more are cul- 
tivable, Although such ejfiforts are being made, 
production is still hampered by primitive tech- 
niques. Chief crops in 1948 were: wheat (155 mil- 
lion bushels), baney (90 million bu.), maize (23.6 
million bu.), oats (21 million bu.), rye (15.5 mil- 
lion bu.), with vegetables, and fruit important. 
With the use of modern machinery wheat could 
be Turkey’s most important export. A particularly 
fine tobacco is produced. Livestock breeding is 
widespread and tlie number growing, much of it 
being exported to Middle Eastern countries. Tur- 
key has valuable forest resources. 

Large-scale industry has developed steadily and 
rapidly since the first state five-year plan laxmehed 
in 1934, except for a downward trend during 
World War II. Between 1936 and 1946 textile pro- 
duction almost doubled with the 1948 wool and 
cotton production total higher than the 1947. Sugar 
production is increasing. New industries including 
paper, glassware, iron and steel have been estab- 
nsned. State control of industry is exercised through 
the Siimer Bank. Mining, under die government's 
Eti Bank, is also developing rapidly. Coal and 
chrome are the principal minerals. Coal production 
in 1947 (over 3.9 million metric tons) was 170 
percent higher than in 1935 and the 1948 total was 
expected to be even higher. The 1947 chr6me out- 
put of 117,975 metric tons was well over half the 
world's production. Chrome output will be in- 
creased when new American washing equipment 
is installed. Annual iron-ore production in 1947 
was 12,133 metric tons. Other significant minerals 
are lignite, copper, and sulphur. In February oil 
was discovered in eastern Turkey. 

Foreign Trade. The main exports are cereals, to- 
bacco, minerals, dried fruits, livestock and prod- 
ucts. Important imports include textiles, paper, 
machinery, vehicles, chemicals, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. In 1947 total exports amounted to £T625 
million (24 percent to die United States, the rest 
to Great Britain, Italy, and other countries) and 


imports to £T685 million (33 percent from the 
United States, the rest from Italy, Great Britain, 
and other countries ) . Exports in the first six months 
of 1948 were 48 percent below those of 1947's cor- 
responding period wrhile imports were 30 percent 
higher. However, Turkey's exports in October, 
1948, amounting to £T73.8 million were more 
than twice those of October, 1947, and imports 
at £T56.4 million were slightly higher than those 
of October, 1947. Thus the opening of the 1948-49 
export season produced the first monthly export 
surplus of 1948. 

Finance. The 1949 regular budget presented to 
the Assembly provided for expenditure of £T1,- 
415.5 million (slightly larger man 1948's budget). 
This included large appropriations for defense, edu- 
cation, and capital expenditure. Revenues were to 
total £T1,295.5 million, the deficit to be made 
up by new taxes and long term public loans. As 
of July 1 Turkey's public debt was £T1,526 mil- 
lion, of which £T986 million was domestic and 
£T540 million was foreign. Currency in circula- 
tion in November amounted to £ T984 million. In 
June, 1948, the cost of living index was 343 ( 1937 
= 100 ) having remained fairly steady since the 
initial climb to 347 in 1943; in November of 1948 
it was 353. Since 1947 the exchange rate has been 
ET2.83 to the U.S. dollar. 

Government. The 1924 Constitution confers both 
executive and legislative power on the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of 465 deputies elected every four 
years by universal direct suffrage. Its executive au- 
thority is exercised through the President of the 
Republic elected by it and through the Council of 
Ministers chosen by the President. President Ismet 
Inonii took over in 1938 following the death of 
the father of the Turkish Republic, Kemal Atatiirk. 
The strict state control which was responsible for 
the county's initial extraordinary progress is being 
criticized botli within and without the country by 
those who feel Turkey's citizens are now able to 
participate to a greater extent in governing them- 
selves and developing their country. 

Events, 1948. American Aid. The Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, in its Title III called the “Greek- 
Turkish Assistance Act of 1948,” authorized the 
allocation of $275 million for Greece and Turkey 
(in addition to the 1947 allocation of $400 million, 
one-fourth of which went to Turkey). These funds 
were intended to continue military support and 
provide economic assistance under the European 
Recovery Program. Shipments of equipment (in- 
cluding vessels and planes ) and assignment of per- 
sonnel continued during 1948 with 349 Americans 
detailed to Turkey in die program as of Jime 30. 
In April a United States-Turkish Road Agreement 
was signed whereby the United States would help 
expand Turkey's road system. A five-member Unit- 
eci States mission was despatched during Novem- 
ber to study Turkish requirements for agricultural 
equipment; increased agricultural production was 
intended to help Turkey contribute its full share 
to Europe's economic recovery. In October Turkey 
signed a loan agreement with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and the Ei^ort-Import 
Bank for $30 million to finance industrial and agri- 
cultural projects. 

Economic Development. A new five year over-all 
develcmment plan was formulated which, if put 
into effect in toto, would require more than £T2,- 
000 million excluding American aid. It was to be 
financed by taxation, internal loans, profits from 
state enterprises, and foreign credits such as the 
loan requested from the International Bank, About 
one-fourth of the expenditures was to be on trans- 
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portation. The production of marketable coal and 
Hgnite was to be doubled and tliat of iron raised. 
Three large power stations were to be established, 
an American concern having been awarded the 
contract to build a new dam north of Adana in 
southeastern Turkey. 

Relations with other Countries. In March the 1939 
Anglo-Turkish alliance was reaffirmed and in April 
the Turkish and Creek Foreign Ministers re- 
affirmed Greck-Turkisli friendship, promising more 
effective economic cooperation. As an active par- 
ticipant in the European Recovery Program Turkey 
revised its trade and payments agreements witli 
Italy, Belgium, and Denmark in order to fit their 
agreements more effectively into the ERP plans. 

Trade agreements also were signed with Swe- 
den, Finland, and Poland. In November a British 
Trade Mission started negotiating for a revival of 
Turkish-British trade, reduced as a result of the 
decline in Turkey's sterling balances and restric- 
tions imposed on sterling imports. In December a 
trade agreement signed with Western Germany re- 
stored to Turkey part of one of her chief prewar 
markets. 

Relations witli the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites remained wary although no major crisis de- 
veloped. In May Foreign Minister Sadak presenttid 
the conditions under which Turkey and the Soviet 
Union (not specified by name) could establish 
friendly relations: abandonment of aggressive 
threats, non-interference in internal affairs; recipro- 
cal understanding based on honor and sclf-rcspect 
In August trade ministry officials announced a 
Soviet offer to buy valonia, the first time a Soviet 
offer had been made since ,1939. 

Domestic Politics. The government’s Republican 
People’s Party and the Grand National Assembly 
finally adopted several reform measures long sup- 
ported by the opposition Democratic Parly. On 
Dec. 9, 1947, President Inonii gave up the actual 
leadership of the People’s party, thus symbolizing 
the recognition that a two-paily system did e.x:ist 
and that the People’s Party could not call itself 
the only “official” party any longer. On Dec. 23, 
1947, line nine-year state of siege in six provinces 
was lifted. Although imposed at the beginning of 
World War II it had been criticized as a way of 
exerting government control by non-constitutional 
means. 

On January 13 the People’s Party approved the 
government’s proposal to guarantee secret balloting 
and public counting at all elections; on January 21 
the government ruled that all recognized opposi- 
tion parties could use radio facilities at election 
times; and on February 21 an article of the Police 
Law involving a denial of habeas corpus was re- 
voked. In May the People’s Party adopted a reso- 
lution permitting religious teaching in schools, 
banned since 1923. The undercurrent of concern 
over Turkish-Russian relations and reaction against 
Communism was revealed in a December demon- 
stration by right-wing students memorializing the 
Wrecking three years previously of two liberal 
newspapers. The meeting was boycotted by liberal 
students. 

Archbishop Spyrou Athenagoras of New York, 
primate of the Orthodox Church in North and 
South America, appointed Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, returned to Istanbul after giving 
up his American citizenship to resume Turkish citi- 
zenship. 

The Executive Council of the United Nations 
Educational Social and Cultural Organization met 
in Istanbul in November to draw up the agenda 
for the UNESCO conference in Beirut in Decem- 


ber. Turkey was appointed a member of the thrcc- 
counlry United Nations Palestine C'lonciliation 
Commission. , — Dorothea Seei.ye Franck 

TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. A nonprofit organization 
for research and public education on economic 
ucstions. The Fund was founded in 19 lU and cn- 
owed by the late Edward A. Filcnt', Boston mer- 
chant and iffiilanlhropist. Its c'litirc incMnno, 
administered as a public trust l)y a Board of 'fnis- 
tocs, is devoted to its own r(‘s<‘arc'h and ediu'ational 
activities. For each major invesligalit)n the Puncl 
appoints a special roseareh sliiff and an impartial 
committee of qualified persons who tist' llu'. fat'lnal 
findings of tlic slalf as a basis for niconntuiiKlalions 
on imblic policy. The Fund issncis its n^ports in 
book form and supplements llu'se with news re- 
leases, pamphlets, inagazinc article's, and other ma- 
terial, including (?ducalional films and radio pro- 
grams. Active contiu't work is maintahujd with 
national (^r^rani'/r.tions and (‘dnealional institutions. 

In lo ts the ■•’nnd i)ul)lished Carfcis or Conipcti- 
iiortP^ the sticond volume in a broad survey of the 
economic cfl’ecls of int(*rnational earti'ls and do- 
mesUc monopolies. A roi^ort ori Elrclric 
and Govomment Policij was also piiblislu'd during 
tlie year. In the field of lal)or n'iaiions, llu* round’s 
Labor Committee comideted a siuK'ial n'port t‘n- 
litlcd. Partners in Production: A liasis for jMhor-* 
Manaf*cmcnt Vndorstandinff. 'The first of three 
surveys of economic and social conditions in for- 
eign countries was published in IfM8 under the 
title, Report on the Greeks. Similar r('i)ort.s were 
completed on investment atul devolopuKint i) 0 ssi- 
bililies in Turkey and Brazil. 

As part of its program of public: education, tius 
Fund collaborated in the publication of a pamphlet, 
“Power, Machines, and Pii'my” and the production 
of a fortlicoxning motion pieUirc !)ased ot) its 1947 
survey of Americans Needs and Resources. A 
graphic presentation of this survey entitled USA; 
Measure of a Nation, was also complctocl during 
1948, as well as a supplementary report on future 
construction and capital rcciuircmicnts of the 
United States. 

Officers: President, John H. Fahey; Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Henry S. Dennison; Treas- 
urer, A. A. Bcrle, Jr.; Executive Director, Evans 
Clark; Economist, ]. Frcclciric Dewhurst. Address: 
330 West 42 St, New York 18, N.Y, 

UGANDA. A British protectorate in East Africa, un- 
der British administration since 1894. Area, 93,981 
square miles, including 13,680 square miles of 
water. Population (194'7 estimate), 4,110,370, in- 
cluding 3,530 Europeans and 31,840 Asiatics. Cap- 
ital, Entebbe (7,321); trading center, Kamixala. 

A government educational sebeme has supple- 
mented the earlier mission schools. In 1945, a total 
of £247,843 from public funds was cx])cnded for 
education. For the same period enrollment in vari- 
ous schools totaled 260,903. 

Production and Trade. Agriculture and cattle rais- 
ing are the chief occupations of the people. Cotton, 
the chief product, occupied 1,072,495 acres in 
1946-47, .yielding 231,678 bales. Other products 
are coffee, sugar, oil-seeds, sisal, tin, bides, ivory 
and tobacco. There are valuable forests. Total im- 
ports in 1946 amounted to £5,157,773; total ex- 
ports were valued at £9,657,026. The chief im- 
ports are manufactured goods and cotton fabrics. 
There is a uniform customs tariff for Uganda, Ken- 
ya, and Tanganyika. 

Finance. In 1946 revenue amounted to £3,891,- 
000; expenditure (excluding loans) £3,566,000. 
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Public debt, Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to £2,850,- 

000 . 

Government. The whole protectorate is under ad- 
ministration, but the native kings or chiefs, whose 
rights arc in some cases regulated by treaties, are 
encouraged to conduct the government of their own 
subjects. Buganda is recognized as a native king- 
dom under a Kabaka. He is assisted by three na- 
tive ministers and a native assembly. In Busanda 
( and in Bunyoro, Ankole, and Toro, also ruled over 
by native chiefs, as well as in most other parts of 
the protectorate more directly administered ), pure- 
ly native matters are dealt with by die various na- 
tive councils, but in serious cases mere is an appeal 
to British officers or courts. The chief representa- 
tive is the governor, who (with the assistance of 
the executive and legislative councils ) makes ordi- 
nances for the administration of justice, the raising 
of revenue, and for other purposes. Governor: Sir 
John Hathorn Hall. ( See East Africa High Com- 
mission. ) 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organizotion). A Conference for the Estab- 
lishment of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations was convened 
by die Go\ ernment of the United Kingdom in as- 
sociation with tlic Government of France, and met 
in London Nov. 1-16, 1945. 

It was attended by representatives of 44 govern- 
ments and by observers from a number of interna- 
tional orcranizations. 

UNiOSCO {’ini)e into being on Nov. 4, 1946, 
when the instruments of acceptance of 20 signa- 
tories of its Constitution had been deposited with 
the Government of the United Kingdom. The first 
session of die General Conference met in Paris 
from Nov. 19 to Dec. 10, 1946. 

Tlie purpose of UNESCO is to ‘‘contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science, and 
culture in order to further universid respect for 
Justice, for the rule of law, and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms” for all, wliich 
is affirmed by the Charter of the United Nations. 

To realize this purpose, UNESCO: 1. collabo- 
rates in the work of advancing mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples through all means 
of mass communication; 2. gives fresh impulse to 
popular education and to the spread of culture; 
3. maintains, increases, and difEuses knowledge. In 
carrying out these functions, UNESCO works with 
the United Nations and the other specialized agen- 
cies, with national groups and individuals, and 
with international non-governmental agencies 
through working agreements and grants-in-aid. 

The program of UNESCO falls under six broad 
headings; reconstruction, communication, educa- 
tion, cultural interchange, human and social rela- 
tions, and natural sciences. 

Reconstruction. This work is concerned with en- 
couraging and assisting the restoration of the edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural life of countries 
which were devastated by the war. To carry out 
this task UNESCO works through the Temporary 
International Council for Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (TICER). 

It is estimated that by May, 1948, approximately 
$150 million worth of materials and services were 
supplied dirough voluntary organizations in donor 
countries for educational reconstruction in the war- 
torn areas. 

Communication. This field includes those projects 
intended to increase understanding across national 
frontiers by various means, such as the exchange of 


persons and closer relations between peoples 
through their films, press, radio, and libraries, and 
through their publications. 

An Office for the Exchange of Persons has been 
set up in Paris to develop exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams and to relate them to similar activities being 
carried on by international, national, and private 
agencies throughout the world. Reports from Mem- 
ber States will form the basis of a world handbook 
on international fellowships and related opportu- 
nities which, it is hoped, will be issued annually. 

An International Ideas Bureau will be created to 
foster the spread of information about cooperation 
in education, science, and the arts. Special empha- 
sis is being given to die encouragement and devel- 
opment of public libraries. A Book Coupon Scheme 
is permitting tlie purchase in any Member State of 
the literature of the other, despite existing currency 
restrictions. A further project is to explore ways of 
encouraging the inexpensive production of books 
and periodicals. 

Education. In this field, UNESCO is concerned 
especially with die promotion of a world-wide 
campaign of Fundamental Education, with efforts 
to increase education for a world society and with 
a program to raise educational standards in all 
member states. 

The Fundamental Education program is de- 
signed to bring a basic minimum of education to 
all under-privileged peoples. “Pilot Projects” are 
being undertaken in Haiti, China, East Africa, and 
Peru. A large number of national experiments in 
Fundamental Education in all parts of die world 
will also be linked to UNESCO s program to form 
a network of “Associated Projects.” In adult edu- 
cation, UNESCO will act as a clearing house of 
information, and it is intended to produce materials 
on international affairs suitable for adaptation and 
extensive use by adult study groups. 

During July and August, 1948, three seminars 
were held: one in London on the education and 
training of teachers; a second in Prague on child- 
hood education; and the third in New York on 
teaching about the United Nations and specialized 
agencies in the school systems of Member States. 
A fourth seminar was held at Caracas, Venezuela, 
in August-September in cooperation with the Pan 
American Union. 

A Preparatory Conference of Representatives of 
Universities was organized by UNESCO, in col- 
laboration with the Netherlands Government. It 
met at the University of Utrecht in August, Repre- 
sentatives from 34 countries attended. Action was 
deferred on the preparation of a Teacher's Charter 
and the Educational Charter for Youth. In 1947 a 

a am was begun for the improvement of text- 
and teaching materials. 

Cultural Interchange. This covers UNESCO’s work 
in the fields of philosophy and the humanities, mu- 
seums, arts and letters, and the translation and 
wider exchange of classics and great books. An In- 
ternational Theatre Institute to facilitate the inter- 
change of representative theatrical works and to 
aid die freer travel of personnel across frontiers 
was established in 1948. Preliminary steps were 
taken toward the establishment of an International 
Music Institute. UNESCO continued to organize 
the International Pool of Literature, which was 
begun in 1947. An ambitious project for the survey 
of existing color reproductions of works of art and 
the stimulation of further production was given 
special attention in 1948. 

In pursuance of its task of increasing interna- 
tional understanding, UNESCO hopes, in the next 
few years, to present to the peoples of the world 
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a small bookshelf, the titles of which will read: 
"The American Way of Life”; "The Brazilian Way 
of Life”; "The British Way of Life”; "The Indian 
Way of Life”; and so on for all the principal peo- 
ples of the world. 

Human and Social Relations. In tliis part of its pro- 
gram UNESCO seeks .to strengthen understanding 
among peoples by studying the tensions, the preiu- 
dices, and ignorances whidh separate them and by 
finding means to overcome these barriers to inter- 
national cooperation. UNESCO has also been au- 
tliorized to prepare a Source Book describing the 
work already under way in Member States in the 
study of tensions which arise from technological 
improvements and the resulting shift in popula- 
tions. 

Natural Sciences. In this field UNESCO works to 
make possible greater collaboration between scien- 
tists around the world, to help lighten the so-called 
"dark zones” of science and technology in certain 
regions, and to assist man better to appreciate and 
make effective use of his natural environment. Field 
science cooperation offices — ^in Rio de Janeiro, 
Cairo, Nanking, and Delhi — ^have been established 
to serve as liaison centers for science and technol- 
ogy between deficiency regions and the more high- 
ly developed areas of the world. 

Member States. As of Dec. 31, 1948, there were 
45 states which were full members of UNESCO: 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium. Rc)ii\’ia, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, E^pt, El Salvador, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peni, 
Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, 
Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States of America, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

Officers. Members of the Executive Board for 
1949: Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (India), Chair- 
man; C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela), Vice Chairman; 
Roger Seydoux (France), Vice Chairman; Ronald 
Walker (Australia); Air Sommerfelt (Norway); 
Stanislaw Arnold (Poland); Paulo Carneiro (Bra- 
zil); Guillermo Nanetti (Colombia); Chen Yuan 
(China); Victor Dore (Canada); Shafik Ghorbal 
Bay (Egypt); Resat Nuri Guntekin (Turkey); 
Manuel Martinez-Baez (Mexico); Sir Jogn Maud 
( United Kingdom ) ; Alex Photiades ( Greece ) ; 
George D. Stoddard (United States); Louis Ver- 
niers (Belgium); Count Stefano Jacini (Italy). 
Director General; Jaime Torres-Bodet (Mexico). 

The organs of UNESCO include: a General Con- 
ference which meets annually; an Executive Board 
of 18 members which meet at least twice a year; 
a Secretariat responsible for the implementation of 
programs of action. Permanent Headquarters: 
Unesco House, 19 Ave. Kleber, Paris 16% France. 

Events. The Third Session of UNESCO's General 
Conference was held in Beirut, Lebanon from Nov. 
17— Dec. 11, 1948, with delegates from 33 nations 
present. A far-reaching program in the fields of 
education, science, and culture, designed to pro- 
mote peace and international understanding, was 
adopted. Dr. Julian Huxley, whose term expired, 
was succeeded by Jaime Torres-Bodet of Mexico. 
The Conference adopted a 1949 budget of $7,780,- 
000, an increase of $97,363 over the 1948 budget. 

Foremost among the new schemes is the con- 
touation and extension of UNESCO's work in 
Germany and the launching of an educational pro- 
“ J3pan. Emphasis will also be placed on 
problems affecting the various trust territories. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (U.S.S.R.). A 

State occupying eastern Europe and northern and 
central Asia. Capital, Moscow. 

Area and Population. Total area of the U.S.S.R. 
(1946), including territory ac<uiired .since 1939, 
was 8,708,070 square miles; total pop\ilalion, 193,- 
200,000 (estimated). The 16 const itiumt republics, 
with their capitals, areas, and populations, are list- 
ed in the accompanying tabic. 


U.S.S.R. CONSTITUENT lt.EPnniJ(\S 


Republics 

Capital 

*S<;. wti. 

Riitwian S.E.S.R 

. Moscow 

(5,4 14,000 

TTkrainian H.R.R 

. Kiev 

223,000 

HyolorimHi-.-. 8 j*. 

. MS- !- 

89,000 

Azorbaijai 

I':! . . 

33,000 

Georgian K 

■M 

27,000 

Armenian h.h. R 

Lnvan 

12,000 

T'!»-kirr‘P « a R 

.Ashkhabad 

187,000 

I 1. . . . . 

. Taslikent 

1.58,000 

Taji'. S..*^ I; 

.Ktalinabad 

55,000 

K;./- !.!■ r-.-.i: 

, .Alma-Ata 

1,050,000 

K'r ! . .-.il. 

. Krtmzc 

78,000 

Karolo-l< miUKli 8.S.R.. . 

. Petpoy.avi)(l.sk 

70,000 

Moldavian 8.S.U. . . . 

. Kishinev 

13,000 

Lithuanian 8.8. U 

. Vilna 

24.000 

Latvian S.8.R 

. Riga 

25.(M)() 

Estonian 8.8. R 

Tallinn 

18,000 


Population 

10J>,271),000 

40,000,000 

10,»8«,000 

3.210.000 

3.542.000 

1.300.000 

1.254.000 
0,282,000 

1.485.000 
0.140,000 

1.600.000 
600.000 

2 , 200,000 

2,880,000 

1.071.000 

1.131.000 


The populations of the 38 loading c*itics, iiijJud- 
ing the capitals of the 16 constihicnt republics, arc 
shown in the accompanying table. 


City 
Mohcow. . . 


Popidation 

4,137,018 

Leningrad 3,101,304 

KJav «/tr, yioa 


Kiev.' 840,203 

Kharkov 833,432 

Baku 800,347 

Gorky 644,110 


OdeHHa. 

TaKlikcnt... 

Tl!Ui.i . 

Unciiropol rov.sk. . 

Stnlinu ... . 

Slnlij gnid 

Sverdlovsk 425,544 

Novosibirsk 405,680 

Kazan 401,065 

Kuibyshev 390,267 

Riga 385,000 

Saratov 376,860 


POPULATION OP CITIES 


City 

Voronezh . . 
YaroMlavl . . . 
Ivanovo .... 
Arohang(}l . . , 
Om.sU . 
Cludyiihm .1 

Tula 

Vilna 

M insk 

Aliua-Ata 
Vladivostok . 

lilrivan 

Stalinsk . . , 

Tallinn 

Ashkhabad . . 

Kishinev 

Ernro . 


604,223 

586,005 

519,175 

510,253 

600,(502 

402,396 

446,476 


Si 


Poindation 
.. .320.836 
.. 298,005 
.. 285.009 
.. 281,091 
.. 280,710 
.. 273,127 
.. 272,403 
.. 2,50,000 
.. 238,772 
.. 230,000 
.. 200,432 
.. 200,000 
.. 100„538 
.. 147,000 
.. 120,600 
110,000 
. . 93,000 
. . 83.000 
. . 70,000 


Education and Religion. Elementary and secondary 
education in tlie ten-year schools is frop and com- 
pulsory. Small tuition charges have been made in 
higher schools since 1940. The number of trade 
schools and factory apprentice schools ( about 
3,000 of each in 1947) was appreciably increased 
in 1948. Approximately % of a million students 
were enrolled in 1,000 universities, profos.sional 
schools, and institutes. Illiteracy was reduced to 
about 15 percent of the adult population, for the 
most part in remote rural areas. 

The 1936 Constitution guarantees freedom of 
conscience, separation of church and state, separa- 
tion of church and school, freedom of religious 
worship, and freedom of anti-religious propaganda 
(Art. 124). In 1946, there were 22,000 actively 
functioning Greek Orthodox congregations; one 
Patriarch, 6 Metropolitans, 75 Archbishops and 
Bishops, 10 seminaries, 3 theological academies, 
and 87 monasteries and convents. 

Production. The 4th Five-Year Plan, launched in 
1946, has set 205,000 million rubles as the 1950 
goal for industrial output, with total capital invest- 
ments for the period of the Plan fixed at 157,500 
million rubles. Most Soviet statistics, as made pub- 
lic, give no figures on total volume of production 
in various lines but merely record percentages of 
increase over preceding years and percentages of 
fulfillment of the Plan. In most, lines production 
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during 1948 was restored to the 1940 level. The 
following figures in millions of metric tons (oil in 
millions of barrels) indicate probable total output 
during 1948, with the production goals of 1950 in- 
dicated in parentheses: pig iron, 15.0 (19.5); steel, 
18.3 (25.4); coal, 166.0 (250.0); oil, 226.5 
(257.0). 

On other aspects of production and foreign 
trade, see Events below. 

Finance. Under the terms of the budget approved 
by the federal Supreme Soviet on Feb. 4, 1948, es- 
timated 1948 revenue was 429,150 million rubles; 
expenditure, 388,041 millions. Military expendi- 
ture was set at 66,000 million rubles, a reduction 
of 2,500 millions from the 1947 level. According 
to the reports of Finance Minister Zverev, revenue 
collected in 1946 (in millions of rubles) totaled 
325,000, and in 1947 totaled 385,200, while ex- 
penditure for the same years was 307,000 and 
361,200. 

Communications. Of the 66,000 miles of railway 
(1945), 30 percent is double-gage. Highways ex- 
tended 1,682,000 miles in 1940. There are 68,000 
miles of navigable inland waterways and several 
tliousand miles of canals. In 1946 a regular passen- 
ger air service between Moscow and Vladivostok 
was inaugurated. There are daily flights between 
Moscow and the capitals of the Union Republics. 

Government. Under the Constitution of Dec. 5, 
1936 (Art. 30), ‘'the highest organ of state au- 
thority of the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of 
die U.S.S.R.,” consisting of two chambers, each 
elected for a term of four years by universal, direct 
suffrage and secret ballot. The present Soviet of 
Nationalities, or upper chamber, and the Soviet of 
the Union were elected on Feb. 10, 1946 (for com- 
position, see Year Book, Events of 1946, p. 664). 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet consists of 
a President (Nikolai Shvernik, elected Mar. 19, 
1946), 16 Vice Presidents (1 for each Union Re- 
public), 24 Members, and a Secretary. Under the 
terms of the Constitution, the Council (Soviet) of 
Ministers (Cabinet) is chosen by, and responsible 
to, tlie Supreme Soviet. 

Communist Party. The Comunist Party of the So- 
viet Union (Bolshevik) — C.P.S.U. (B.) — ^is the 
only legal political party in die U.S.S.R. Its highest 
organ, die Party Congress, has not met since 1939. 
No Party Conference has been held since 1941. 
The Central Committee (71 members, 68 alter- 
nates) elects the Politburo, the Orgburo, the Sec- 
retariat, and die Commission of Party Control. 

At the close of 1948 die Politburo consisted of 
Joseph B. Stalin, Vyacheslav M, Molotov, Nikolai 
Shvernik, Lazar M. Kaganovich, Klimenty E. Voro- 
shilov, Nikita S. Krushchev, Andrei A. Andreyev, 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, Lavrenti P. Beria, and Georgi 

M. Malenkov, widi Nikolai A. Voznesensky, Alexei 

N. Kosygin, and Nikolai Bulganin as alternates. 

Events, 1948. On New Year’s Day of 1948 Izvestia 

surveyed the old year and contemplated the new. 
Its editors opined diat the “consolidation” of the 
forces of “world democracy” during 1947 would 
bring no comfort to “the dark forces of reaction 
assembled under the banner of Wall Street. . . . 
The struggle between two world outlooks and two 
systems— -an ideological and diplomatic struggle — 
will of course continue in 1948. . . . (We shall 
win because) peoples do not want to serve the god 
of war and gold.” 

The “struggle” became in fact more extended, 
more intensified, and more embittered. Its impera- 
tives, real or imagined, shaped all major decisions 
in domestic and foreign policy. Its conclusion was 
brought no nearer, despite gestures looking toward 


a settlement. Its cessation remained an impossi- 
bility, since neither protagonist found means of 
compelling the other to yield, while each feared 
a fatal loss of prestige and power should it break 
off the engagement or make serious proposals for 
compromise. The outcome remained uncertain, de- 
spite heavy blows given and received. That the 
combat was waged in most arenas of rivalry with 
words and goods rather than with guns left it none 
the less a “war,” albeit frigid ratiher than torrid. 

Though all were free to express their doubts, 
few Americans doubted tire official thesis that the 
conflict was due to Soviet aggression. Communist 
conspiracy, and a diabolical plot, directed from 
Moscow, to enslave the world. Though none was 
free to express his doubts, most Soviet citizens 
were apparently persuaded, with equally firm con- 
viction, of the correctness of the official thesis that 
the conflict was due to American aggression, capi- 
talist conspiracy, and a diabolical plot, directed 
from Washington, to enslave the world. The te- 
nacity with which these views were held, and the 
ardor with which they were documented and pub- 
licized, measured the chasm between the Super- 
Powers. Since the waging of total war comports 
ill with political democracy and personal freedom, 
these vmues — ^loudly praised by both American 
and Soviet spokesmen — ^were jeopardized in the 
U.S.A. by the exigencies of battle and were left 
in the U.S.S.R. in the realm of verbal abstractions 
unsullied by contact with everyday human experi- 
ence. 

PolHics and Politicians, Under these circumstances, 
die long-deferred 19th Congress of the C.P. ( origi- 
nally scheduled for 1942 under the rules adopted 
in 1939) was not held, nor were explanations of- 
fered of the delay or of a possible future convoca- 
tion. Neither was any Party Conference summoned, 
despite tlie fact that the last was held in February, 
1941, and that the 1939 rules called for an annual 
meeting. The C.P. Central Committee continued 
to meet. Its Politburo continued to determine pol- 
icy in secret sessions. In the absence of any evi- 
dence regarding its deliberations, rumors abroad 
regarding rivalries and schisms among its members 
continued to be speculations or fabrications. 

Andrei A. Zhdanov — ^member of the Politburo, 
Party boss in Leningrad, head of the Cominform, 
and allegedly Stalin’s successor-designate in the 
Premiership and in the leadership of the C.P. — 
died of heart disease on August 31, at the age of 
52. He was buried in Red Square below the Krem- 
lin wall on September 2 in an impressive State 
funeral in which Molotov delivered tlie principal 
address. Zhdanov’s passing reduced the number of 
full members of me Politburo from 10 to 9. 
Whether, as some gossipers abroad contended, the 
influence of Malenkov was herewith significantly 
increased could not be ascertained. The Politburo, 
like die C.P. as a whole, continued to present it- 
self to the Soviet public and to the world as a 
monolithic citadel of political wisdom. Its members 
appeared wholly united behind die incessandy 
eulogized leadership of Stalin, whose 69th birthday 
was observed on December 21. 

During 1948 death removed from the Soviet 
scene several lesser celebrities: Sergei Eisenstein 
(February 10), most famous Soviet cinema direc- 
tor; Leonid. K. Ramzin (June 29), scientist and 
en^neer w^ Jo achieved distinction despite his hav- 
ing been sc ntenced in 1930 to a ten-year jail term 
for treason iMarshal Pavel S. Rybalko (Au^st 28), 
commande f-i; ji-chief of armored, tank, and mech- 
anized trow £ Ludwig K. Martens (October 20), 
engineer ^cj first Soviet Ambassador-designate to 
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the U.S.A., whence he was ordered deported in 
1921; and Prof. A. Vishnevsky (November 13), 
well-known neurologist 

No Union-wide elections were held during 1948. 
The session of the supreme Soviet which adjourned 
on February 4 voted tlie budget; ratified tne 1947 
decrees of its Presidium abolishing the death pen- 
alty in peace-time and forbidding Soviet citiTiens 
to marry aliens; and aiDju-ovcd the replacement of 
Minister of Justice Nikolai M. Rychkov and Chair- 
man of die Cabinet Committee on Arts Mikhail B. 
Khrapohenko by Konstantine P. Gorshenin and 
Poiikaip r. Lci>cdov, respectively. 

Oil V'ci)f.ury 17, Finance Minister Arseny Zverev 
was replaced, after a 9-ycar term of office, by 
Alexei N. Kosygin. On August 12, IvanT. Tevosyan 
was named head of the newly merged Ministries 
of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. Other 
mergers of federal Ministries (Food Reserves and 
Material Reserves, Timber Industry and Paper and 
Pulp Industry, Chemical Industry and Rulmcir In- 
dustry) reduced the total numl^er from 62 to 58. 
Other changes of administrative personnel an- 
nounced on September 2 made Alexei D. Krutikov 
a Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers; 
M.A. Menshikov First Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade; V.P. Popov First Deputy Minister of Fi- 
nance; and Ivan I. Maslennikov and A. Panyukov 
Deputy Ministers for Internal Affairs. In mid-Octo- 
ber Nikolai I. Smirnov succeeded V.V. Vorobov 
as Minister of the Meat and Dairy Industries. On 
November 12 Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky 
was replaced as Chief of the General Staff by Gen. 
S.M. Shtomenko to relieve him of an excessive 
burden of work. Vasilevsky retained his post as 
Deputy Minister of the Armed Forces. 

Industry and Finance, The progrevSs of Soviet econ- 
omy was hampered by tlic burdens of the "cold 
war,” by the still gigantic tasks of reconstruction in 
the devastated areas, by industrial inofficiency and 
occasional dishonesty, and by continued low stand- 
ards of living and of labor productivity. Despite 
tliesc and other obstacles, much progress was made 
toward the goals set in the current Five-Year Plan. 
The currency reform of December, 1947 (see Year 
Book, Events of 1947, p. 515), achieved its major 
objectives. Rationing was abolished. Increased out- 
put of consumers’ goods made ijossiblc a progres- 
sive reduction of prices. Since wages and salaries 
were not reduced, the result was a general rise of 
real incomes, albeit still of such modest propor- 
tions by American standards as to make the lot 
of the ordinary Soviet worker one of comparative 
penury. 

On April 9, the Cabinet followed up the price 
reductions of Dec. 14, 1947, with new cuts: 10 
percent for motor cars, sewing machines, radios, 
cameras, cigarettes, etc., and 20 percent for bi- 
cycles and motorcycles, vitamins, vodka, wines, 
beer, and soft drinks. The third annual 20,000 mil- 
lion ruble issue of lottery bonds was announced on 
May 3, witli the bonds maturing in 20 years and 
affording prize money equivalent for the whole 
issue to 4 percent interest. Consumers’ goods be- 
came more abundant month by month. Distribu- 
tion was improved through the opening of some 
16,000 new stores and restaurants during the year 
by the consumers’ cooperatives. A decree of the 
federal Presidium of August 29, based on Aft. 10 
of the Constitution, authorized all citizens to build 
or buy for their own use private homes of not more 
than two storeys and containing not more ^an 5 
rooms. Thanks in part to an expansion of prefabri- 
cated housing, some 19 million square metres of 
living space were made available during 1948, 


representing a total 50 pmxmt iihovo 1947 and 
equal to total conslnu'iiou and n'C'oiislnu'lion dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947 combiiu'd. By yrnir’s (md thou- 
sands of new neon sigiis in Moscow w(Te adver- 
tising a wide viiri(4y of i)rodiK‘ls. 

These rnorwcuuMih' in living standards resulted 
from a in- n of pioiinclinn rather than 

from any shift of capital and labor from proiluccrs’ 
to consumers’ goods. Invt'stmenl in lanuy industry 
in ri4ationship lo total national inconu' was in fact 
miieli larg(*r llian in tli(' prewar years. Tlio Slate 
Planning Commission n'portcd in January that dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1947 indnslrial and agru'ul- 
tural output reached iho averagi‘ (piartt'rly level 
of the last prewar year, 1940. In t'onsiih'riiig the 
budget for 1948, llui Budge*! CommiUt‘c i)f the 
Supreme Soviet sliarply critiei/i'd i:a4lii i»Mu*y and 
excessive costs in industry, waste in local govern- 
ment, budgetary deficits iu several of ihe Union 
Republics, and failures to mt‘ei (juolas t)f lumsing 
constnieliou. ("oal ])rodm'lion during llu* first (piar- 
tcr of the year registered a 20-perc(‘.nt gain over 
1947. A spring campaign lo cut costs put stnnc 
factories hilherlo "iu the red” on a profit-making 
basis by summer. The labor shorlage., felt a<‘ul<‘ly 
in tlic i)osLwar years cU‘spite exleusivc (U'luohiliza- 
tion, was alleviated tlirough Uu* ctirri'ucy reform 
which, by reducing hoarded savings and increas- 
ing the buying penve-r of ilu*, r\ilde, brouglit new 
recruits into tlui labor maTk(*t. Tin* Komsomol or- 
ganf/alion dm‘cLed the "mobili/.alion" of almost 
iiirt'c-cpiarUTS of a rnilliou young p<*oi>k‘ into "la- 
bor reserves,” assigned lo two ye-ars of trsiining in 
industrial and Iracle sc‘liools. 'Du*, Five-Y(’ar Plan 
eouleiuplaled the training of 4, 500, 000 new skilled 
workers by 1950. 

A July report of the Slate Planning (kmunission 
asserted that during the*, sc*eond quarter tif 1048 
industrial production had (*xe(‘oded tin? plamu'd 
qtiota by 6 iJcrccnt and was 24 p(‘rec‘nt higher than 
in 1947. New industrial eonslruclion was tip 26 
percent and home building 42 pt‘rccnl, 'Potal wages 
were up 8 percent. Retail sales topped J947 lc^\’<4s 
by 83 percent for sugar, 50 pcre('nt for bn'ud, 38 
percent for cotton fabrics, 34 iterecmt for silk fab- 
rics, 29 percent for moat and caudic’S, 31 ix'rcenl 
for shoes, and 14 percent for vegetables. Planned 
quotas were not attained in fishing, sitccial steels, 
combines, heavy motors and gc’iuTafors, steam 
turbines, and light motor cars. In Oeloix'r it was 
announced that total indtistrial production in the 
first 9 months of 1948 <*xc‘e(xled the 1940 level by 
14 percent. These and other indices of output sug- 
gested, even to skeptical foreign obscirvcrs, that the 
Soviet objective of fulfilling the Five-Year Plan in 
four years, i.e. by the end of 1949, would probably 
be achieved. 

Agriculture. In spite of a late spring and sub- 
normal rainfall in the Volga area, the harvest of 
1948 was larger than the cxccllout crop of 1947. 
This favorable result, which made possible a sub- 
stantial increase in Soviet grain exports, was at- 
tributable to an increase of the area tmder culti- 
vation by 27 million acres as compared with 1947; 
to more rapid and efficient sowing, cultivation, and 
reaping; to improved equipment and service on 
the part of the machine-tractor stations attached 
to die collective farms; and to die diffusion of im- 
proved farming methods and of new high-yield 
varieties of grains and vegetables, some of which 
were credited to T.V. Lysenko, While All-Union 
production figures for 1948 wore not yet available 
at the time of writing, die crop in die Ukraine 
>delded 2,500,000 more tons of marketable grain 
than in 1947 and 550,000 more tons than in 1940. 
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Party and press continued their drive against 
"grafters and idlers” among collective farmers, re- 
serving their sharpest barbs for those who spent 
more time cultivating their household plots than 
participating in socialized agriculture. That these 
rural elements were hardest hit by the cmrency 
refomi did ^ not, seemingly, modify their addiction 
to "private” rather than collective enterprise. In 
June tlie Council of Ministers decreed incentive 
payments, based on productivity, to farm execu- 
tives; differential compensation to each group of 
farm workers in terms of crop yields; reexamina- 
tion of work norms; reallocation of "labor days” 
(the unit of agrarian accounting) in the interests 
of economy and efficiency; and a maximum use of 
piece-work methods in fixing compensation. A de- 
cree of July 13 increased taxes (8-11 percent in 
the lowest brackets to 30-40 percent in die high- 
est) on farmers’ incomes derived from individual 
peasant farms or, for members of collectives, from 
cultivation of personal plots. 

On October 24, tire Council of Ministers and the 
Central Committee of the C.P. jointly announced 
a 15-year reclamation and development project 
covering 300 million acres, embracing 80,000 col- 
lective farms in the Volga basin, the North Cau- 
casus, the eastc^rn Ukraine, and central Russia. The 
plan was aimed at soil conservation through de- 
fense of the black-earth areas against desiccation 
and erosion caused by the winds sweeping west- 
ward from the deserts of Central Asia. It contem- 
plated the planting of 4 forest belts between the 
Caucasus and the soutlicm Urals, totaling 3,000 
miles in lengtli, tlie additional planting of 15 mil- 
lion acres of forest for local protection of collective 
farms, the construction of 45,000 reservoirs and 
ponds for irrigation and maintenance of ground 
water levels, and a now program of crop rotation. 
This ambitious scheme — glorified in me Soviet 
press with the usual fanfare, and minimized in the 
American press with the usual contempt — offered 
tangible promise of conserving and expanding die 
productivity Of the most fertile lands of die Soviet 
Union. 

The Heresy-Hunters, To most Western liberals the 
image of a Soviet society busily engaged in in- 
creasing i)roduction, reducing prices, raising living 
standards, and planning boldly for social welfare 
could not be reconciled with die image of a Soviet 
society dedicated to political dictatorship, ideolog- 
ical fanaticism, and intolerance of all ciis«ont. Yet 
both images mirrored reality. The latter was indeed 
the prerequisite of the former rather than its an- 
tithesis under die conditions of "cold war” and the 
injunctions of the Stalinist version of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Private enterprise moves mountains in America. 
But in the U.S.S.R. mountains are moved only by 
faith. True fervor in die one true faith is more than 
ever needed when the faithful are engaged in ex- 
tending the faith or in defending it against the 
deviltry of the infidels. Hence the assumed neces- 
sity in die Soviet Union of 1948 for rulers to in- 
sist more emphatically than ever upon undeviating 
loyalty to the prevailing orthodoxy on the part of 
the ruled. 

Since diere was no occasion for such insistence 
in the realm of politics as conventionally defined, 
the Inquisitors directed their energies toward the 
arts, the sciences, and the "private” lives of citi- 
zens. Soviet nationals were forbidden to leave their 
country unless sent abroad on public business. 
Aliens were discouraged from entering the U.S.S.R., 
unless they were diplomats, journalists, or business 
men. Even these were viewed with suspicion and 


restricted in dieir activities. Citizens who had 
married aliens during die war were forbidden to 
join dieir spouses abroad. "Bourgeois” morality, 
art, and science were all denounced anew as ew 
fruits of decadence. 

In late December, 1947, Alexander Fadeyev, 
President of the Soviet Writers’ Union, Stalin prize 
winner, and author of Young Guard (which had 
gone through 25 editions, totaling 1,160,000 cop- 
ies) agreed "attentively and lovingly” to rewrite 
his novel to meet complaints in Pravda and in Cul- 
ture and Life that he had glorified the Komsomols 
in their wartime role at the expense of the G.P. 
Economist Eugene Varga, already criticized and 
demoted in 1947, was again assailed by Pravda in 
January, and by many of his colleagues at a col- 
loquium in May, for his "false Marxist-Leninist 
views” — ^i.e. his contention that a major capitalist 
crisis was remote and that public planning against 
depression was possible in bourgeois states. But he 
remained an editor of Economic Questions, suc- 
cessor to his own Journal of World Economy and 
Politics, In February the C.P. Central Committee 
accused the ‘iDig tliree” of Soviet music, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, Aram Khatchaturian, and Sergei 
Prokofiev, of "smelling strongly of tlie spirit of uie 
modem bourgeois music of Europe and America” 
and indulging in "formalistic distortions” and "es- 
thetic mcli\idualism.” In April Stalin prizes of 
100,000 rubles went to Lithuanian composer Josef 
Tallat-Kepsha ("Cantata About Stalin”) and Rein- 
hold Gliere (“Red Poppy Ballet”) for their "classi- 
cism” and "realism.” Writers and artists were told 
that their patriotic duty was to produce works in- 
telligible to the masses, glorifying Soviet socialism. 

In August the old biological controversy be- 
tween Trofim D. Lysenko (President of die All- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, ^ arid, a 
disciple of the late Ivan V. Michurin, the "Soviet 
Burbank”) and the followers of Gregor Mendel 
and T.H. Morgan became a matter for political 
decision. The issue, vasdy oversimplified, was that 
of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, with 
Lysenko contending that heredity could be affected 
by environment as shown by his own experiments 
in "vernalizing” winter wheat and in grafting and 
cross-breeding other plants. The Central Commit- 
tee decided in favor of Lysenko. On August 27 die 
Academy of Sciences abolished the Cytogenetics 
Laboratory of Prof. N.P. Dubinin and freed from 
their duties” Academician L.A. Orbeli, Secretary 
of the Section on Biological Sciences, and Prof. LI. 
Schmalliausen, Director of the Institute of Evolu- 
tionary Morphology. Biology teachers were warned 
to shun "Darwin’s Maldiusian errors” as^used by 
"the ideologists of modern imperialism” and to 
embrace "Bolshevik partisanship” as represented 
by the views of Michurin and Lysenko. On Sep- 
tember 30, Prof. H. J. Muller, Nobel prize winner 
and geneticist at the University of Indiana resigned 
in protest from the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
accusing Lysenko of being a "charlatan” and of 
indulging in "naive and archaic mysticism.” 

The scientific questions here posed were not to 
be disposed of so readily as the American press as- 
sumed. But their politicalization by the C.P, built 
new barriers between East and West. In November 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine, long 
edited by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, suspended publi- 
cation "for reasons which are so obvious tliat we 
need not elaborate on them.” Shortly thereafter 
Sir Robert Robinson, President of the Royal So- 
ciety, denounced the political suppression of the 
classical school of genetics in the U.S.S.R. 

Heretics and imigres. If the Communist leaders of 
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the U.S.S.R. were gratified over their success in 
regimenting writers, artists, and scientists at home, 
they could scarcely avoid serious concern over the 
actions abroad of other Soviet citizens, attracted by 
the freedom, or tlie fleshpots, of the West. Deser- 
tions by Soviet officers and soldiers in Central 
Europe were estimated (by Western observers) to 
have averaged 1,000 per month during 1948. Anti- 
Soviet Ukrainians in the U.S.A. boasted, perhaps 
with more poetry than truth, of a “Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army” north of the Black Sea, supplied by 
the “American Orcranizntion f the Defense of the 
Four Freedoms in ll c I iiK-.” The “International 
Peasant Union” (headed by Mikolajezyk, Matchek, 
Nagy, Buzesti, Gavrilovich, and Geor^ M. Dmi- 
trov) sought in vain to promote a UN inquiry into 
“Soviet aggression” in Eastern Europe and the Bal- 
kans. Victor Kravchenko (“I Chose Freedom”) 
brought a libel suit in April against Les Lettres 
Frangaiscs of Paris for calling him an embezzler 
and a stool pigeon. 

More serious were the desertions to the “enemy” 
of odier Soviet citizens, scarcely counterbakmced 
by a few counter-desertions on the other side. In 
tile latter category was Annabel Bucar (February) 
and Sgt. James M. McMillan (May), both of the 
U.S. Embassy staff in Moscow, who left their posts 
and refused to return to the U.S. A. Conversely Col. 
T.D. Tassoyev (G. Takoyev), origiu.iHy 
by Toss to have been kidnapped in nremen i)y lirit- 
ish secret service agents, declared in London in 
September that Moscow was using “slave labor” 
to prepare a war of “imperialism^' and “aggres- 
sion.” Alexander Barmine (“One Who Survived”), 
prominent among earlier Emigres, married as his 
third wife Edith Kermit Roosevelt, granddaughter 
of T.R., on Sept. 8, 1948. 

Meanwhile the most sensational developments 
of the year centered around two Soviet teachers in 
the U.S. A., Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kosenkina and 
Mr. Mikhial L. Samarin, who defied orders to re- 
turn home. On August 7, Soviet Consul General 
Jacob M. Lomakin announced in New York that 
Mrs. K., scheduled to sail on July 31, had been 
“kidnapped” by White Russians and detained at 
Reed Farm, Valley Cottage, N.Y. (operated by 
the “Tolstoy Foundation, Inc.”), whence she had 
been “rescued,” in response to a letter appealing 
for help, and brought to the Consulate by Lomakin. 

On August 9, it became known that Samarin had 
placed himself — as it later appeared, witli tiie aid 
of Victor Kravchenko and Vladimir Zenzinov — ^in 


the custody of the F.B.I. to avoid being sent bacl; 
to Russia. On the same day Ambassador Alexandei 
S. Panyushkin formally demanded that tiie State 
Department release Samarin to Lomakin and pro- 
tested that the Tolstoy Foundation was an anti- 
Soviet “criminal organization,” maintained in “di- 
rect violation” of the Litvinov-Roosevelt agreemeni 
^ 1933. Karl Mmadt, Acting Chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-Anerican Activities, 
sought both teachers for questioning in connectior 
with the “Soviet spy” inquiries initiated by the 
confessions” of Elizabetli T. Bentley and Whitta- 
ker Chambers that they had acted as Communisi 
espionage agents in Washington prior to Work 
War II. On August 10, the Committee subpoenaec 
SaMrin, who was in hiding near New York. 

On August 11-12, as Miss Bentley testified thal 
^ October, 1945, fron 
^atol Gromov, First Secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, in payment for services as a courier for z 
Communist sipy ring, Molotov declared that Mrs. K 
had ^en ki^apped on July 31 and taken to th< 
apartment of ^?S4ute Guard” Zenzinov and fhence 


to the farm maintained by tluj “White Guard gang” 
headed by Alexandra Tolstoy. Ho accused U.S. 
autliorities of connivance in the “criminal actions” 
against Kosenkina and Samarin, anti demanded the 
latter's transfer to the Soviet ConsuliiU*. and “pun- 
ishment of all persons who have taken pari in the 
kidnapping of Soviet citizens.” At llu^ sanu‘, time 
Panyushkin protested to tht^ Stale Ocparlincnt 
against the writ of habeas corjms issticd l)y Judge 
Samuel Dickstcin to Lomakin, rtitiuiring him to 
produce Mrs. K. in the State Supreme CJourt on tlic 
morning of the 12lh. The writ had Ixion issued 
at the request of ChrisLoidier Ennnet, (Jhairmau of 
“Common Cause, Inc.” 

The State Department asked Gov. Dcw(‘.y to 
suggest to Judge Dickstcin that he takt‘ the case 
“under advistunent” as aii “appropriali' interim 
measure,” since “service of j^rocess upon tlu* Clon- 
sul raises complex (|uestioiis of stTions K‘gal and 
l‘)olicy nature.” Samarin told the Iloiist' Com- 
mittee that if he returned to the U.S.S.H. ht; would 
be shot or sent to a conciuitration tuimp for life, 
but his loslimony, according to J. Parnell 'riiomas, 
was “not ol ptniiiK-nl signifk:an<’<s” to the iuvc.sli- 
gation of spy rings. 

VAffatre Kosenkina; Rupture of Consular Relations 
with the U.S.A. Mcanwhilo, at 4:00 p.m., August 1 1, 
Mrs. K. jumped out of a third floor wiiulnw at the 
Soviet Consulate in New York; lamh'd in llui court- 
yard witii brok(‘n bones and iiil(U‘nal injuric^s; was 
carried back into the Consulalt‘; was r<Mno\'(‘.d 
diercfrom by local police to the Roost'vtll Hospi- 
tal; and asserted she had Ixjou “laid a prisom^r” 
ana had been visited by the Sovic^t Ambassador 
who sought to induce her to sign an affidavit that 
she was not being detained against lu^r will. On 
August 13, as Lauehliu Currie and Harry D. White 
(who dropped dead shortly thereafter) dcuiied b<i- 
fore the House Committee the Bentkjy-Chambi'rs 
charges that they had aided “Real spiffs,” the Stale 
Department denied Molotov's charges and oflcrocl 
asylum to the two Russian teachers. A Tass state- 
ment accused the U.S. of violating the immunities 
of the Consulate. On August 14, Panyushkin for- 
mally protested against the alleged violation of 
consular extraterritoriality by the N.Y, police. 

On August 15, Pravda declared that Lt. Robert 
Dreher, U.S. Assistant Naval Attache, who Icift 
Moscow May 1, had been “caught in espionage,” 
had confessed, and had been recalled at the re- 
quest of tiie Foreign Ministry, The State Depart- 
ment replied that the case against Dreher (arrest- 
ed by the M.V.D. on April 23 ) was a “plant.” Two 
days later Lomakin declared that Mrs. K. had been 
terrorized by tlie “White Guard fiends” headed by 
Countess Tolstoy, had been further unbalanced by 
hostile publicity and curious crowds, and had at- 
tempted suicide by virtue of being driven to a 
nervous breakdown” by her kidnappers and by 
U.S. officials. On August 19, Secretary Marshall, 
“^ 3, note to Ambassador Panyushkin, “categori- 
cally repudiated Soviet protests and accusations 
and demanded Lomakin's recall for having 
abused his position and “grossly violated” proper 
standards of official conduct. 

On August 25, Moscow replied by repudiating 
the American statements as “unJFounded and con- 
trary to fact”; repeated its charges and its insist- 
ence on access to Mrs. K. and Samarin; declared 
that the normal execution of tlieir functions by 
Soviet Consulates in the U.S.” had been rendered 
impossible”; and announced its decision to close 
immediately its two Consulates (N.Y. and San 
Francisco), to terminate the U.S. Consulate in 
Vladivostok, and to cancel previous arrangements 
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for the opening of a U,S. Consulate in Leningrad. 
Vice-Consul Zot L Chepumykh and his family 
sailed for home the preceding evening. Lomakin 
followed suit on August 29. 

Mrs. K. told the press that her husband had been 
liquidated in die purge of 1937, that her son had 
been killed in the war, and that she had long ago 
decided to leave die U.S.S.R. forever. “‘Actually 
they made a big mistake in bringing me here from 
Russia.” She was visited by Samarin and Countess 
Tolstoy. “Common cause” established the “Ko- 
senkina Fund for Victims of Communism.” Mrs. K. 
left the hospital in November, after writing her life 
story with the aid of Isaac Don Levine, whose sub- 
sequent mention of Laurence Duggan was used 
by Karl Mundt to implicate Duggan, immediately 
after his strange deadi, as a “Soviet spy.” Advance 
proceeds from the syndication of the story enabled 
Mrs. K. to pay a hospital bill of $8,000. Like Eliza- 
bedi Bentley and Louis Budenz, she subsequently 
embraced the Catholic faith. The American market 
for ex-Communists continued to boom, despite a 
constant increase in the supply. 

Cominform and Scrfellites. The inability of the 
Kremlin to prevent the desertion of some of its citi- 
zens abroad was matched on the diplomatic stage 
by its inability to hold all of its allies in line. The 
“Soviet bloc” was further consolidated. But die de- 
fection of Tito’s Yugoslavia raised questions as to 
whether the Red Empire had not perhaps been 
overextended to a point at which centrifugal forces 
were proving more potent than die attraction ojF the 
central sun. 

The Communist coup of February in Czechoslo- 
vakia coincided witli the signing in Moscow on the 
18th of a 20-year mutual aid treaty between tihe 
U.S.S.R- and Hungary, pledging common defense 
against future aggression by Germany “or any 
odier State which would directly or in any other 
form unite with Germany in a policy of aggres- 
sion.” On March 18 a similar treaty was signed 
between the U.S.S.R. and Bulgaria. Tlie treaty of 
April 6 with Finland differed from its counterparts 
in that it ran for only ten years; pledged mutual 
respect for sovereignty, independence, and non- 
interference in internal affairs; and did not obligate 
Helsinki to come to Moscow’s military aid in any 
war arising out of a direct attack on the U.S.S.R. 
Finland merely pledged herself to resist, jointly 
with the U.S.S.R., any military aggression by Ger- 
many or its allies against Finland or “against the 
Soviet Union across the territory o£ Finland” 
(Art. 1). 

On June 28, the Cominform issued a long state- 
ment expelling the Yugoslav C.P. from member- 
ship and accepting the view of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P. of the U^.S.R. “which assumed 
the initiative in unveiling the wrong policy of the 
Central Committee of the C.P. of Yugoslavia and 
especially the wrong policy of Comrades Tito, 
Kardelj, Djilas, and Rankovitch.” They were ac- 
cused of “a hateful policy in relation to the Soviet 
Union”; discrediting, and spying upon, Soviet mili- 
tary specialists; “identifying the forei^ policy of 
the Soviet Union with that of the imperialistic 
Powers”; disseminating “slanderous propaganda 
borrowed from the arsenals of counter-revolution- 
ary Trotskyism”; fostering “capitalist elements” and 
"kulaks” in the villages; relying on the peasantry 
rather than the proletariat; subordinating the Party 
to the People’s Front; ignoring the principles of 
intra-party democracy, elections, and self-criticism; 
choosing members of the Central Committee by 
cooptation instead of election; displaying “exag- 
gerated ambition, megalomania, and conceit” in 


rejecting earlier criticisms; and indulging in “ad- 
venturism,” “opportunism,” “anti-Marxism,” and 
“nationalism.” Cominform Headquarters were trans- 
ferred from Belgrade to Bucharest. Pravda on 
Juljr 1, in predicting Tito’s downfall, accused him 
of “Bonapartism” and his followers of “idolatry.” 

Counter-charges and rejoinders continued inter- 
mittently, with no apparent weakening of Tito’s 
position, no Yugoslav shift to a “pro-Westem” 
orientation, and no change in treaty relations be- 
tween Beteade and the Soviet bloc. By year’s end 
it appeared that Eastern economic pressure against 
Yugoslavia was beginning to pinch. Behind a se- 
mantic fagade, the actual sources of the breach 
were practical ratlier than ideological. Soviet desire 
to compromise with the West regarding a treaty 
for Austria had been frustrated in May by Tito’s 
insistence on reparations and on annexation of part 
of Carinthia. Letters exchanged from March to 
May between Central Committees, and secretly cir- 
culated within Yugoslavia in August, indicated that 
Tito was under attack for allegedly expecting the 
U.S.S.R. to go to war, if need be, to secure Trieste 
for Yugoslavia, resenting Soviet direction of Bel- 
grade’s diplomacy and military policy, condemning 
“spheres” and “blocs,” and championing “neutral- 
ity” in any conflict between East and West. 

Red Danube, The Moscow-Belgrade rift had no 
outwardly visible effects on the diplomatic con- 
ference which met in the Yugoslav capital on 
July 30 to discuss a new regime for the Danube. 
The Western Powers, represented by Cavendish 
Cannon, Sir Charles Peake, and Adrien Thierry, 
were outnumbered by the States in the Soviet 
orbit, represented by Vyshinsky, A.K. Baranowsld 
(Ukraine), Clementis, Eric Molnar, Anna Pauker 
(Rumania), Eugeni Kamenov (Bulgaria), and 
Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia). The Yugoslav delegation 
voted consistently with tiie Soviet bloc. Vyshinsky’s 
proposal, presented in a “take it or leave it” spirit, 
contemplated a Danube Commission limited to the 
seven riparian States, with France and Britain -ex- 
cluded from the participation they enjoyed under 
the Convention of 1921. Ambassador Cannon with- 
drew the U.S. draft proposal and vainly sought to 
amend the Soviet draft — ^which, said he on Au- 
gust 14, despite its lip-service to free and equal 
navigation for all, would permit “the continuation 
of exclusion, discrimination, yes, even imperialism 
on the river.” 

The outcome, when the conference ended on 
August 18, was a new convention, approved by un- 
varying votes of 7 to 3, which the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites signed but which the Western Powers 
refused either to sign or to recognize as legally 
valid. The State Department condemned “Soviet 
manipulation of the six votes of its puppet States 
to impose a convention which le^lizes its monop- 
oly of Danube shipping. . . . The unhappy sub- 
servience of the Danube peoples to Soviet imperi- 
alism was never more clearly manifested.” Except 
for its upper waters in Austria and Germany (both 
unrepresented at Belgrade), the Danube seemed 
likely to remain xmder the control of the U.S.S.R. 
and its allies — at least until such time as America 
and Britain might conceivably achieve the geo- 
political objective espoused by Byrnes, Bevin, 
Churchill, and Marshall, i.e. putting an end to 
Communist rule and Soviet influence throughout 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. This, however, 
seemed likely to remain unattainable short of a 
decisive Western victory in World War III. See 
Danxtbe Conference. 

Relations With U.SJL.: Wat Guilt. That the two 
Super-Powers were moving steadily during 1948 
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toward an ultimate trial by battle was taken for 
granted by tlie American public, doubted with dark 
foreboding in the U.S.S.R., and grimly^ suspected 
in Western Europe and elsewhere. Yet '*cold war’* 
or “hot peace” was preferred to open \dolence by 
top policy-makers on both sides: in Washington 
because “firm containment” of “Communist im- 
perialism” was deemed likely to promote the con- 
traction and later the disintegration of Soviet pow- 
er; and in Moscow because an extension of the 
anti-Gommunist program of the “Wall Street im- 
perialists” was deemed likely to weaken American 
democracy, bankrupt American capitalism, and 
foster the spread of Communism more effectively 
tlian the Kremlin could ever hope to do. The 
struggle of the giants therefore took the form of 
a contest in invective, evasion, and endurance, with 
neither side prepared as yet to open a war of ex- 
termination or conclude a peace of compromise. 

The stage was set for the 1948 phase of the con- 
flict by the deadlock over Germany reached at the 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters in December, 1947. Molotov reiterated Soviet 
demands for Four-Power control of the Ruhr and 
$10,000 million in reparations from current Ger- 
man production. Marslia.il r<M‘l crated his categorical 
rejection of both proposals and urged a restoration 
to the Reich of part of tlie new Poland. The stale- 
mate caused Washington to move more rapidly 
toward tlie establishment of a West German gov- 
ernment, and caused Moscow to maneuver for a 
resumjption of negotiations, with the double objec- 
tive of delay and of putting the onus for refusal on 
die U.S.A. 

On Jan. 22, 1948, as tentative Soviet overtures 
were allegedly made to Robert Murphy in Berlin, 
die State Department released a 357-page volume 
of 260 documents on ISlazi-So^iet Relations, 19S9-- 
1941 (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Of- 
fice), selected and translated from material in the 
archives of die German Foreign Office, captured 
by U.S. forep in Germany in 1945. This allegedly 
“sensational” publication was presented in the 
American press as further evidence of Soviet “de- 
ceit,” “perfidy,” and “imperialism,” and as a pow- 
erful reply by Marsli.iii and ''iVuman to Soviet 
charges of U.S. “imperialism.” In fact the “revela- 
tion,” albeit a fascinating record of German-Soviet 
relations as reflected in Nazi documents (which 
may or may not be rehable), revealed little not 
already known or suspected from other sources. By 
omitting all references to die diplomacy of 1933- 
38, all material bearing on Nazi relations with the 
Western Powers, and all of the Wehrmacht docu- 
ments used at Nuremberg, this compilation con- 
veyed a seriously distorted impression of the events 
and decisions of the period covered. 

Moscow replied with an extensive pamphlet, 
“Falsificators of History” (Embassy of U.S.S.R., 
Washington, February, 1948), and, in May, wiA 
a two-volume collection of captured German data. 
Documents and Materials Rioting to the Eoe of 
the Second World War, 1937-1939 (International 
Publishers, New York, 1948), selected to demon- 
strate that Anglo-French appeasement of Hitler 
was motivated by the hope of deflecting Nazi ag- 
gression against the U.S.S.R. 

In years to come objective observers, if any, may 
well conclude that the Kremlin won die 1948 
battle of the documents and also scored more 
pomts than its opponent in the battles of diplomacy 
and day-to-day propaganda. On Nov. 19, 1947, the 
Literary^ Gaz^e of Moscow reproduced a New 
York Times dispatch of June 24, 1941, quoting 
Harry S. Truman: “If we see that Germany is 


winning, we otight lo help Kussia, and if Russia 
is winning wc ought to li(‘Ip Gonnauy, and in that 
way let them kill as many as possible.” The Com- 
munist coup in Pragma in Ftbruary was for Mos- 
cow a political vidtuy but a iiropagatuhi (h'lVut. 

According lo the !Ioo\(‘r ( lonimissioii Renort 
released in Dec(Miib(U’, faulty jnl('Iligonc‘(‘ ri'garcling 
Soviet moves, suhinitlod by the U.S. armed forces 
(identity iinspecifi(id), creaU'd a “war i)anic” in 
Wa.shington in March, 'Fhe sign^Jlnn^ of the Brus- 
sels Pact and President 1 riinuurs app<‘al for uni- 
versal conscription, s(‘hrlivc an<l E.ll.P. 

(bodx March 17) re(leclc‘d acuU‘ Wi'sleru f<‘urs. 

Relations With U.S.A»: Comedy of Errors. On 
April 15, ibo Soviet Foreign Ministry orden^d NBC 
(‘orrespoudent Robert Mugidolf lo Uiuve th<* ooun- 
try, on the ground that his American s<‘ert‘tary had 
exposed his “(espionage” activities.^ He aserihed his 
expulsion to the “hate campaign” against all for- 
eigners from the W(jst. SueJi (tpisodi\s wire soon 
overshadowed by (Wcjuls of gravi*r ijuport. On 
May 4, with no nublieily and no t*()mmnni('alion 
of intent to Loudon or P;iris, Ambassador Smith 
presented a note lo Molotov whii'h was a])parenlly 
insiiired by anxiety lest the Kremlin oN t'reslimate 
Washington’s overo.stimation of alleged Soviet r'lad- 
incss to risk war. U.S. A., asserletl lh(‘ note, 

wishes to “make it inimislakahly ch’ar that (it) 
has no hostile or aggiwssive difsigns wlial(‘\'ta‘ with 
respect lo the Soviet Union. . . . As far as the 
U.S. is coucernecl, the door is always widt‘ opou 
for full discussion and llu‘ eomposinj' «>r our diiler- 
ence.s. My CJovcrnmenl earnestly bepes that the 
members of the Sovit^t (lovernment will not take 
lightly the position of llu: U.S. (Jov<irnnu*nl ns here 
expressed. ... It is our earn<\sl hop<! that they 
will take advantage (of tluar opportnuilies lo al- 
leviate tension). If they do, they will not find us 
laeking in readiness and (nig<5nu\ss lo inakt^ our 
own contributions to a slabilizatio*) of world con- 
ditions entirely compatible willi the sctuiriiy of 
die Soviet peoples.” 

Ambassador Smith at ouco h:ft Mcjsc'ow lo go 
fishing in Nonnandy. On May U, 7Vm rclt»ase<l 
his statement, along with Molotov’s reply which 
repeated familiar denials and connli'rchurgi'S. But 
“the Soviet Government views fa\ ()rabjy ilu* desire 
of the U.S. A. to improve relations . . . and agrees 
to the proposal to proce<‘d, with this end in view, 
to a discussion and settlemonl of diflerc^nccs.” 

As millions of peoples throughout the world 
breathed a brief sigh of relief, Truman and Mar- 
shall felt obliged to deny that any negotiations 
were intended or any changes of policy contem- 
plated. On May 10, Henry A. Wallace bad rchiasod 
an “Open Letter to Premier Stalin,” calling for a 
peace settlement based on disarmament, non-oxport 
of weapons, resumption of unrestricted trade, free 
movement of tourists, students, journalists, and 
scientists between the two countries, p<*>aco treaties 
with Gemany and Japan, withdrawal of troops 
from China and Korea, and mutual respect for 
sovereignly and the principle of noniulorvention. 
‘There is no misunderstandu^g or dilReulty be- 
tween the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. which can be 
settled by force or fear, and there is no difference 
which cannot bo settled by peaceful, hopeful ne- 
gotiations. There is no American principle or pub- 
lic interest, and there is no Russian principle or 
public interest, which would Ixave to be sacrificed 
to end the cold war.” 

In a public reply of May 17 Stalin gavo guarded 

E raise to the Wallace statement as open and 
onest attempt to give a concrete program for a 
peaceful settlement. ... As far as the Govern- 
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ment of tihe U*S.S.R. is concerned, it considers that 
Mr. Wallace’s program could serve as a good and 
fruitful basis for such an agreement and for the 
development of international cooperation.” The 
State Department on May 18 declared this opinion 
‘‘encouraging,” but asserted that the issues men- 
tioned by Stalin “are not bilateral issues” but “are 
of intimate and compelling interest to many coun- 
tries” — e.g. as shown by the 200 meetings of the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission where agreement 
was blocked “because of the adamant opposition of 
two of its members, the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine, to proposals which were acceptable to 
the otlier nine nations represented.” On May 26, 
Marshall, in a letter to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, listed 37 Soviet “violations of 
agreements.” 

In June the Soviet press resumed its attack on 
American “war-mongers.” On June 9, Moscow pro- 
tested at a Newsweek report of May 17 recounting 
General Kenney’s plan for the atomic annihilation 
of the U.S.S.R. in the event of an attack on the 
U.S.A. Marshall rejected the protest in the name 
of freedom of llie press. The summer crises are 
dealt with above and below. On October 8, it 
becafflae known that President Truman had con- 
sidered sending Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson to 
Moscow on a special diplomatic mission and had 

E lanned a radio broadcast on the subject, only to 
c dissuaded by Marshall and Lovett. If Henry 
Wallace’s meager electoral support on November 2 
was disappointing to Moscow, Truman’s victory 
over Dewey v^as none the less described by Molo- 
tov as a defeat for a program of reaction and ag- 
gression. Post-electoral hints from Moscow regard- 
ing the desirability of resuming negotiations evoked 
no response from tlie President-elcet save general 
denials and expressions of devotion to peace. 

Meanwhile U.S. exports to the U.S.S.R. declined 
from a monthly average of $7 million early in the 
year to $23,000 for June (as compared with $4,- 
262,000 in June of 1947), thanks to Washington’s 
refusal to license the sale of goods of potential mili- 
tary value to Eastern Europe. Moscow protested 
but did not retaliate, preferring on the contrary 
to increase its sales to the U.S.A., including man- 
ganese and chrome. In July American sales to the 
U.S.S.R. totaled $400,000 and purchases $5,700,- 
000. Tlie corresponding figures for August were 
$1,200,000 and $8,500,000, and for S^eptember 
$100,000 and $9,800,000. At die end of the year, 
for the first time since 1912, Russia had a “favor- 
able balance of trade” with the U.S.A. 

This result suggested to the Kremlin that Wash- 
ington was unwilling to subordinate its crusade 
against Communism to the quest for markets, ex- 
cept when the latter could be made the instrument 
of Ae former. Another event indicated that the 
U.S.A. continued to place moral principles above 
political expediency. On July 26, Dr. Alfred Bil- 
manis, Latvian Minister, died. His country, along 
with Estonia and Lithuania, had been incorporated 
into the U.S.S.R. in July, 1940. His death offered 
the State Department an opportunity, if it de- 
sired one, to acknowledge (as Washington had 
contended between 1917 and 1922 ) that the three 
Baltic States were properly part of Russia. But on 
August 12, Marshall greeted Anatol Dinsbergs as 
Latvian Cliarge d' Affaires, and on September 23, 
die Department officially acknowledged him as 
Acting Consul. He declared that his chief task 
would be to acquaint America with the progress 
of Latvia’s struggle to “regain freedom” from the 
“illegal and rutliTess” Soviet occupation. Estonian 
and Lithuanian “diplomats” also continued to be 


accredited in Washington, presumably as symbols 
of the happy day to come when their lands should 
be liberated from Communism. 

Battle for Berlin. In the interim, Soviet-American 
relations were dominated by tlie struggle over Ger- 
many. As early as Nov. 28, 1947, Molotov had 
vainly sought to commit Marshall and Bevin 
against a separate regime for the Western zones 
in the event that no agreement could be reached 
for a national government. On Jan. 20, 1948, Soko- 
lovsky demanded, also in vain, the dissolution of 
the new German agencies in “Bizonia.” Early in 
March the Soviet press condemned emerging plans 
for a West German regime as “hypocriticar* and 
and an “outrageous violation” of Potsdam. Moscow 
formally protested to Paris, London, and Washing- 
ton. On May 28, Maj. Gen. Alexander G. Kotikov, 
Soviet spokesman on the Allied Kommandatura, 
twice referred to Berlin as part of the Soviet zone, 
tlius hinting at things to come should the Western 
Powers persist in their project. 

The project was finally agreed upon in Jime, to 
the accompaniment of a currency reform in the 
Western zone. Moscow had already imposed a 
series of restrictions on trade and travel between 
tlie Western zone and the Western sectors of Ber- 
lin. On June 23-24, Molotov met in Warsaw with 
the Foreign Ministers of the satellites. Their com- 
munique asked for a German peace treaty, based 
on a provisional all-German regime, withdrawal of 
all occupation troops within a year, demilitariza- 
tion, reparations, and Four-Power control of the 
Ruhr. When this overture was ignored, Moscow 
instituted a full “blockade” of the Western sectors 
of Berlin — on the pretext of preventing the intro- 
duction of the new Western marks and on the 
apparent premise that the Western Powers would 
thereby be compelled either to negotiate a settle- 
ment for all of Germany on terms acceptable to the 
U.S.S.R. or to quit the former German capital and 
partition the Reich between East and West at the 
Elbe. Thanks to General Clay's initiation of the 
“airlift” in late June, the Western Powers refused 
to accept either alternati\’e. 

A complete stalemate presently developed be- 
cause of the inflexible refusal of the Kremlin to 
acquiesce in a Western-sponsored German regime 
in Trizonia and the equally inflexible refusd of 
Washington, followed doubtfully by London and 
Paris, to abandon the enterprise or to quit Berlin. 
The U.S. protest to Moscow of July 9 expressed 
willingness to resume Four-Power negotiations, but 
only on condition that the Berlin blockade first be 
lifted. The Soviet reply of July 14 contended that 
Western rights in Berlin were contingent upon 
Quadripartite control of Germany as a whole, fliat 
tiiey had been invalidated by Western action, and 
that the U.S.S.R. would neither lift the blockade 
nor negotiate regarding Berlin per se. On July 26, 
the Western Powers reiterated their determination 
to establish a West German government and im- 
posed a counter-blockade against the Soviet zone 
of Germany by stopping all railroad traffic. 

In the complex negotiations which ensued in 
Moscow (July 31-August 30) among Molotov, 
Stalin, Bedell Smith, Frank Roberts, and Yves Cha- 
taigneau — despite Western “refusal” to negotiate 
under “coercion” — a “compromise” was seemindy 
reached in the “directive” of August 30 to Qie 
Military Governors in Berlin: the West agreed to 
the introduction of Soviet-zone currency Qirough- 
out Berlin, subject to Four-Power supervision; Bie 
Kremlin agreed to a Berlin settlement without ref- 
erence to the whole Reich. But by September 8, 
ihe Governors were deadlocked. Following further 
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inconclusive discussions, die throe Western Pow- 
ers on September 29 referred the issue to the UN, 
charging tiaat the Soviet blockade was a threat to 
international peace and security. Vyshinsky de- 
nied the competence of tlie Security Coimcil to 
consider the issue, but informed Juan Bramuglia 
on October 13 that the U.S.S.R. would lift the 
blockade if the Western Powers would withdraw 
their complaints and recognize tlie validity of die 
accord of August 30. 

The six "neutral” members of the Council, with 
die appro's^al of the Western Powers, finally pro- 
posea a '‘compromise” resolution calling for im- 
mediate lifting of the blockade, resumption of 
negotiations among the Military Governors on the 
basis of the August 30 directive, and a meeting of 
the Council of Foroim Ministers on the whole 
German question. In the Soviet view, diis formula 
required the U.S.S.R. to abandon its major bar- 
gaining weapon in exchange for nothing save fur- 
dier discussion of a problematical settlement. On 
October 25, the Security Council voted on the reso- 
lution, 9 to 2, with the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine 
in the negative. This Soviet "veto” killed the pro- 
posal. 

Try^e Lie and Herbert Evatt nevertheless per- 
sisted in an effort, at settlement by proposing anew 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
a Berlin currency settlement based on the directive 
of August 30. At the close of the year a commission 
of financial experts was scheduled to make recom- 
mendations early in 1949. But no settlement was 
in sight. Moscow had evidently lost die battle for 
the German public mind, and was experiencing 
economic difficulties in its zone because of the 
counter-blockade. The West had demonstrated its 
capacity via air power to feed Western Berliners on 
a low level, if not to keep them warm or provide 
full employment. But the airlift was costing almost 
$1 million per day and taking an increasing toll of 
lives. Each side had long since made the issue one 
of prestige. Therefore neither could yield to the 
other. Neither side was prepared to risk an open 
test of force. The costly stdemate dierefore con- 
tinued. 

U.S.S.R, and UN. With Washington committed to 
using the UN as a diplomatic weapon against Mos- 
cow, the role of Soviet representatives was that of 
obstructionists and propagandists against "Ameri- 
can imperialism.” Chile’s proposals in mid-March 
to indict the U.S.S.R. before die Security Council 
as responsible for the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovalda led to a Soviet double veto in late May. On 
April 26, the U.S.S.R. joined the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. On May 13, it was announced diat Gromyko 
would be replaced by Jacob A. Malik as die chi^ 
Soviet spokesman at UN. On May 17, Moscow 
granted de jure recognition to the new state of 
Israel. 

At the third session of the General Assembly in 
Paris, Vyshinsky on September 25 accused the 
U.S.A. of plotting war and proposed a general one- 
third cut in armaments during the next year. On 
October 2 he departed from the previous Soviet 
position to propose the simultaneous signing of two 
conventions on atomic energy, one to prohibit 
atomic weapons and die other to provide interna- 
tional control. Warren Austin questioned his sin- 
ceritj^, called his formula a "skin-deep Oriental de- 
we,’ and, on October 12, rejected die Soviet 
disarmament proposals on the ground that the 
U.S.A. could never disarm so long as the U.S.S.R. 
recognized "aggressive war” as a means of extend- 
ing Communism over the world. 

Here, as in other fields, the UN did not, be- 


cause it could not, bring the S()\’it‘t- American 
"war” to an end. Moscow eonliinu'cl to boycott the 
Little Assembly, tlu^ Balkan Commission, and the 
UN Commission for Korea — from which Soviet 
troops were wididrawn at llu^ end of tlui y<iar. 

Since the premise of the C"harl<‘r was llic unity 
of the Great Powers, and sinc<* this pn’inise was 
denied in Moscow and Wasin'nf'tton alik<\ dio UN 
could make no peace. Its role was to register dis- 
cord, to furnish a forum for in\'octiv<5, and to dem- 
onstrate that the lofty ideals of law, ord<‘r, and jus- 
tice in the community of nations could not be 
realized so long as the Super- Powers were lighting 
one another for mastery of the globe. 

Box Score. The verdict of c*V(*nls at the close of 
the year was much more favorahh^ to iht' U.S.S.R, 
than seemed likely in niiil-snmnicr, giv(*n Iho 
course of politics in France*., Italy, and Clernumy, 
the "success” of the Marshall Plan, and llu,* steadily 
rising tide of anti-Soviet .s(*ntinu*nt in the Atlantic 
comnmnities. This nwersal of prohabililic's was due 
to the failure of the. U.S.A. to weaken Sou<'t nower 
in Eastern Europe (despite^ the Moscow-Uelgracle 
schism), to wipe out the Oommnnist; guerrillas in 
Greece, or to save Chiang Kai-sl»(*k from crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Chincs<^ (k)nnmftusts, 
French inability to sui)pr<‘ss the veb(*.ls in fudo- 
china, British difficulties witli colonial nwolt in 
Malaya, and Dutch aggn'ssion agaitist llu* Ucmihlic 
of Indonesia in late l)cc‘(*mber all furtiisluul fuel 
for the fires of Coniinnnlsm and th<‘n*by strength- 
ened the international position of tiu* U.S.S.R. 
These developments in turn w(T(i partially attrib- 
utable to the esstjnlially negative. euaraeU^r of the 
American-led caini)uign against Moscow and to 
Western reliance in many areas upon auti-Gonunu- 
nist groups which had no poi)iilar snt^port. The 
men of the Kremlin W(*rc5 thus en(*ourag<*(l in their 
belief that time was on their side ai\d that Ameri- 
can capitalism might yet bnjak down iindc^r the 
strains imposed upon it by a glolnd cimsadti against 
Communist sin. 

In a Fravda interview of October 28, Staliti ac- 
cused the Western Powers of rcumdiating the 
"agreement” of Augijst 30 on Bc'rlin and the 
"agreed draft decision” of Dr. Bramuglia because 
of their rejection of all cooperation. "Tliosc gen- 
tlemen are obviously binding llu'ir support to a 
policy of aggression, to a policy of unleasbiug a 
new war. . . . (But tins) can only end in an ig- 
nominious failure, . . . The horrors of the recent 
war are still too fresh in tlie memories of peoples 
and the public forces favoring peace arc too strong 
for Churchiirs pupils in aggression to ovomower 
them and to set the course for a new war.’^ 

See CoMiMcuNisM, United Nations, and names 
of all States allied with, or hostile toward, the 
U.S.S.R. 

See also, among the more notable books on the 
U.S.S.R. published in 1947-^8, Edward Crank- 
shaw, Russia and the Russians (Viking); Vera M. 
Dean, The United States and Russia (Harvard); 
Sir John Maynard, Russia in Flux (Macmillan); 
Rudolf Schlesinger, The Spirit of Post-war Russia 
(London); Harry Schwartz, Russk^s Post-war 
Economy (Syracuse U.); David Shub, Lenin 
(Doubleday); Julian Towstcr, Political Power in 
the U.S.S.R., (Oxford); A. Y. Vyshin- 

sky, The Law of the Soviet State (Macmillan); 
Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution 
(Dial). — ^Frederick L. Scsiuman 

UNITARIANS. A movement in Congregationalism at 
the close of the 18th century, which confesses be- 
lief in one God in one person as opposed to 
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the Trinity. Total world membership: 2,100,000. 

American Unitarian Association. Established in 
1825, its National Conference was organized in 
1865. The denomination has 365 churches, 460 
ministers, and 75,000 members in the United 
States. Its Sunday or Bible schools have a mem- 
bership of 20,000. Seven educational, and 12 be- 
nevolent institutions are maintained by the Church, 
which also has 150 workers engaged in humani- 
tarian work in Europe. President, Rev. Frederick 
May Elliot; Treasurer, Frank B. Frederick; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley. Headquarters: 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

UNITED BRETHREN, Evangelical. This communion is 
a result of the organic union in 1946 of the former 
Evangelical Church and the former Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both stem from fhe 
evangelistic movement in Pennsylvania in the early 
19th century. Arminian in doctrine, the church is 
Methodistic in government. As of Jan. 1, 1948, the 
group had 4,654 churches, 3,452 ministers, and 
712,616 members in the United States. There are 
89 foreign missionaries serving 30,984 members. 
The church maintains 11 educational institutions 
and 4 homes for the care of children and llie aged. 
Church property is valued at $77,800,653 wliile 
income from contributions totals $21,436,029. Gen- 
eral Conference is held quadrennially, the next 
being in 1950. Headquarters, U, B. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, The. The designation 
applied to the single body formed by the union, in 
1925, of the Congregational, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian churches in Canada; the Methodist 
churches of Newfoundland and Bermuda also are 
included. In 1947 there were in Canada, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, 6,580 preaching places (in- 
cluding home missions) in 2,708 pastoral charges; 
780,234 communicant members; and 1,839,895 
persons under pastoral care. A total of $18,787,719 
was raised for all puq^oses. At the Thirteenth Gen- 
eral Council held in Montreal, Quebec, in Septem- 
ber, 1948, Uie Rev. Willard Brewing, D.D., was 
chosen Moderator for the ensuing biennium. The 
Rev. Gordon A. Sisco, D.D., is General Secretary. 
Headquarters: 421 Wesley Building, Toronto 2B, 
Ont., Canada. 

UNITED NATIONS (UN). The United Nations is an 
organization of States which have accepted the 
obligations contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations, drafted at die United Nations Conference 
on International Organization held at San Fran- 
cisco from April 25 to June 26, 1945. The Charter 
was signed by representatives of 50 nations on 
June 26, 1945, and came into force on Oct. 24, 
1945, according to its terms, after having been 
ratified by China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and by a majority of 
the odrer signatory States. 

The Charter established six principal organs of 
the United Nations: a General Assembly, a Secu- 
rity Council, an Economic and Social Council, a 
Trusteeship Council, an International Court of Jus- 
tice, and a Secretariat. 

United Nations Structure (aS of January, 1949): 

The General Assembly 

PRESIDENT 

Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, Australia 

VICaE PRESIDENTS 

Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, China; Robert Schuman, 
France; Luis PadiUa Nervo, Mexico; Zygmunt 


Modzelewski, Poland; Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
U.S.S.R.; Ernest Bevin, United Kingdom; and 
George C. Marshall, United States. 


MEMBER NATIONS 


Afghanistan 

Iraq 

Argentina 

Lebanon 

Australia 

Liberia 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Bolivia 

Mexico 

Brazfi 

Netherlands 

Burma 

New Zealand 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Nicaragua 

Canada 

Norway 

Chile 

Pakistan 

China 

Panama 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Costa Rica 

Peru 

Cuba 

Pliilippines 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Denmark 

Saudi Arabia 

Dominican Republic 

Siam 

Ecuador 

Sweden 

Egypt 

Syria 

El Salvador 

Turkey 

Etliiopia 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

France 

Union of South Africa 

Greece 

U.S.S.R. 

Guatemala 

United Kingdom 

Haiti 

United States 

Honduras 

Uruguay 

Iceland 

Venezuela 

India 

Yemen 

Iran 

Yugoslavia 


COMMITTEES 

General (Steering) — Composed of 14 members, 
namely the President of the Assembly, the 7 Vice 
Presidents, and the Committee chairmen listed 
below: 

1. Political and Security. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium 

2. Economic and Financial, 

Henian Santa Cruz, Chile 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural, 

Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon 

4. Trusteeship, 

Nasrollah Entezam, Iran 

5. Administrative and Budgetary. 

L. Dana Wilgress, Canada 

6. Legal, 

Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, Panama 
(These 6 committees are composed of representa- 
tives of all Member nations. ) 

The Security Council 

PRESIDENT 

The Presidency of the Security Council is held in 
turn by the members of the Security Council in 
the English alphabetical order of their names. Each 
President holds office for one calendar month. 


Argentina 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 
China 

(Permanent) 

Jan. 1, 1951) 

Norway 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
U.S.S.R. 

(Permanent) 


MEMBERS 

Canada 

•0) (Until Jan. 1, 1950) 

Cuba 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
France 

!1) (Permanent) 

Ukrainian S.S.R. 

;i) (Until Jan. 1, 1950) 

United Kingdom 
(Permanent) 


United States 
(Permanent) 
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MBLITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 

The Chiefs of Staff (or iheir ropmcritiHivos) of 
China, France, the U.S.S.R., ihc I'nilfi! 
and the United States. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

The members of the Security Council and Can- 
ada when it is not a member of tlie Security Coun- 
cil. 

COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 

Tlie members of the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council 


PRESIDENT 

Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon 

MEMDERS 


Australia 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
Brazil 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
Chile 

(Until Jan. 1, 1952) 
Denmark 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
India 

(Until Jan. 1, 1952) 
New Zealand 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 
Poland 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
U.S.S.R, 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
United States 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 


Belgium 

(Until Jim. 1, J952) 
Byclornssiiin S.S.R. 

, (Until Jan. 1, 1950) 
China 

(Until Jan. 1, 1952) 
France 

(Until Jan. 1, 1952) 
Lebanon 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 
Peru 

(Until Jan. 1, 1952) 
Turkey 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 
United Kinjj;dom 

(Until Jan. 1, 1951) 
Venezuela 

(Until Jan. 1, 1950) 


commissions op the economic and 
SOCIAL council 

1. Economic and Employment Commission (15 
incmber.s ) 

(a) Sub-Commission on Employment and 
Economic Stability (7 members) 

(b) Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment (7 members) 

2. Transport and Communications Commission 
(15 members) 

3. Fiscal Commission (15 members) 

4. Statistical Commission (12 members) 

(a) Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 
(5 members) 

(b) Committee on Industrial Classification (6 
members ) 

5. Population Commission (12 members) 

6. Social Commission ( 18 members ) 

7. Commission on Human Rights ( 18 members ) 

(a) Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press ( 12 members ) 

(b) Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
(12 members) 

8. Commission on the Status of Women (15 
members) 

9. Commission on Narcotic Drugs (15 members) 

10. Economic Commission for Europe (18 mem- 
bers) 

11. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East ( 13 members and 6 associate members ) 

12. Economic Commission for Latin America (24 
members) 


The Tuusteeship Council 


PRKSU)ENT 

Liu Chieli, China 


MEMHEUS 


Australia 

Belgium 

France I 

New Zealand ( 

United Kingdom . . 
United SUilos 


-Adminislering Trust 
Terrilori(‘s 


China . 
U.S.S.R. 


'I I\*rTnan('ni nu'inlxTS of the 
[Seeurily Cnun<*il nol adminis- 
J U*ring Trnsl 'reiTitori<\s 


Iraq 'iKlc'cled by llu' (I(‘n<Tal As- 

Moxico Sseiubly to serve until Jan. 1, 

J 1950 


Costa Rica. l^'hu'lecl by lli<^ C<‘ii<Tal As- 

Plulipi)ines J 


The International Coiuvr op Justk:e 


T*RESII>ENT ^ 

Jos6 Gustavo Guerrero (1*11 Salvador) 

VK:E I'RESlDEN'r 

Jules Basdevaul (France) 
jiii)(;es 

Nine-Year Term of Onie<\ UTiuiiuiting on Feb. 5, 
1955; 

Alejandro Al van*/. (Chile.) 

Jose Pliiladoli)ho dt* Rarros e Awsvc'do ( Brazil) 
Jules Basdevaul (Frauec*) 

Jose Gustavo GiuTrero (I'll SaK'ador) 

Sir Arnold Duncan McNair ( Unile.d Kingdom) 
Six-Year Term of Odice, loriniuating on Fob. 5, 
1952: 

Isidro Fabola Alfaro (Mexico) 

Green Haywood Hackwortli (United States) 
Plelgo Klacstad (Norway) 

Sergei Borisoviteh Krylov (U.S.S.R.) 

Charles De Visschor (Belgium) 

Tlircc-Ycar Tcnn of OlIiei\ l<*rminaling on Feb. 5, 
1949: • 

Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (J’lgypt) 

Hsu Mo (China) 

John Erskinc Read ( Canada ) 

Bohdan Winiarski (Iceland) 

Milovan Zorici6 (Yugoslavia) 

The Secretariat 


secretary gicneual 
Trygve Halvdan Lie (Norway) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARIES CJENERAL 

Arkady Alexandrovilch Sobolev (U.S.S.R.) — ^As- 
sistant Secretary General in charge of Security 
Council Affairs 

Arthur David Kemp Owen (UniU^d Kingdom) — 
Assistant Secretary General in charge of Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Henri Laugicr ( France ) — ^Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for Social Affairs 

Victor Chi-Tsai Hoo (China) — ^Assistant Secretary 
General in charge of the Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-SoU-Coverning 
Territories 

“The General ond the Smirity Connril at 

simultaneous but !■ ii !>« :n!ciii elections ou Oct. 23, UMS, 
reelected those Jud]c;es to a Nine-Year Term of OlHccs tor., 
minating on Feb. 5, 1958. 
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Benjamin A. Cohen (Chile)— Assistant Secretary 
General, Dq)artment of Public Information 
Ivan Kerno (Czcc'hosiovakia) — ^Assistant Secretary 
General for Legal Aifairs 
Adrian Pelt (The Netherlands) — ^Assistant Secre- 
tary General for Conference and General Serv- 
ices 

Byron Price (United States) — ^Assistant Secretary 
General for Administrative and Financial Serv- 
ices 

Specialized Agencies 

Tlie formally constituted agencies are: Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (ILO); Food and Agri- 
culture Or'Ta-^izntinr* of the United Nations (FAO); 
United ■ (iiK-alioa.i!. Scientific and Cul- 

tural Orga:-!/ t'ca* ( \!'SC;'J); International Civil 
Aviation Organization ( ICAO ) ; Intemationd Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; International 
Monctaiy Fund; Universal Postal Union (UPU); 
International Telecommunications Union (ITU); 
World Health Organization (WHO); and Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO). 

Two other agencies exist in preparatory form: 
International Trade Organization (ITO), which is 
v’orkflvjf llirmicrh an Interim Commission; and In- 
li ri£(i\ ■r.n iilai Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
li» ■! ‘'n.'C which is workner thronrb a "^mara- 
tory Committee. The World Lu-o’.! -li ('rMa- 
ization (WMO), which is in the process ot forma- 
tion, will take the place of the International Mete- 
orological Organization (IMO), now functioning. 

Events, 1948. During the year 1948, the United 
Nations continued growing and taking on new 
functions, and its organs and subsidiary bodies 
were able to devote more time to substantive rather 
than organizational matters. During the year 
Burma l^ecame the 58th member of the organiza- 
tion. The General Assembly held its second special 
session in New York from April 16 to May 14. The 
first part of its third session was held in Paris from 
September 21 to December 12. 

The Security Council held 168 meetings in 1948 
(11 of which were private). Of these meetings 
128 were held at the headquarters of the United 
Nations at Lake Success, and 40 in Paris where the 
Council moved for the duration of the first part of 
the third session of the General Assembly. After 
the Assembly adjourned on December 12, the 
Council continued to meet in Paris until tlie end of 
the year. It resumed its work at Lake Success on 
Jan. 7, 1949. The Economic and Social Council 
held its sixth session at Lake Success from Febru- 
ary 2 to March 11, and its seventh session at Ge- 
neva from July 19 to August 29. The Trusteeship 
Council held the second part of its second session 
from February 18 to March 10, the third part of 
its second session from April 20 to May 5, and its 
third session from June 16 to August 5. All meet- 
ings of the Council were held at Lake Success. The 
International Court of Justice delivered its first ad- 
visory opinion and continued its study of the Corfu 
Channel case. 

The General Assembly 
The General Assembly consists of all of the 
Members of the United Nations. It may discuss any 
matters within the scope of the Charter or relating 
to the functions and powers of any organ of the 
United Nations, and may make recommendations 
on any such questions or matters excepting those 
of which the Security Council is seized. 

Second Special Session. The Security Council on 
April 1 (see Security Council below) adopted a 


resolution requesting the Secretary General to con- 
voke a special session of the General Assembly 
(the Assembly’s second) to consider furtlier the 
question of the future government of Palestine. 

The Assembly convened on April 16. On 
April 19, it referred the further consideration of 
Palestine’s future government to its First (Political 
and Security ) Committee, which debated at length 
a United States draft trusteeship agreement, cir- 
culated as a working paper. The First Committee’s 
debates showed conclusively that it would be im- 
possible to muster a two-thirds vote in favor of die 
United States proposals for trusteesliip. On May 3, 
the United Kingdom representative proposed a 
temporary provisional regime to hold assets, to 
further mediation, and to work toward a solution. 

On May 4, the Committee established a sub-com- 
mittee and charged it with formulating a proposal 
for a provisional regime in Palestine. The sub-com- 
mittee was also to take into account whether such 
a proposal was likely to commend itself to die Jew- 
ish and Arab communities, whether it could be 
implemented and made workable, and its approxi- 
mate cost. Another sub-committee was established 
on May 11 to deal with the question of further 
measures for die protection of the City of Jerusalem 
and its inhabitants. It consulted with the Arab 
fligher Committee and the Jewish Agency. 

While the Assembly was discussing the propos- 
als of the First Committee and its subsidiary bod- 
ies, the British mandatory administration over Pal- 
estine came to an end (12:01 a.m.. May 15 in 
Palestine; 6:01 p.m., May 14 in New York). Short- 
ly afterwards, the United States delegation con- 
firmed its Government’s de facto recognition of the 
new Jewish State of Israel, proclaimed by Jewish 
authorities immediately after the termination of 
the British mandate over Palestine. 

Two and a half hours after the British mandatory 
administration in Palestine came to an end, the 
second special session of the General Assembly ad- 
journed. During its final hours, the Assembly au- 
thorized the appointment of a United Nations Me- 
diator, who was to offer his good offices to arrange 
for the operation of common services in Palestine, 
to protect the Holy Places, and to promote a peace- 
ful adjustment of the future situation. (See Secu- 
rity Council below. ) 

The Assembly failed, however, to obtain the nec- 
essary majority vote to establish a temporary re- 
^me for Jerusalem. The Palestine Commission, re- 
lieved by the Assembly at its second special session 
from the further exercise of responsibilities, on 
May 17 adjourned sine die. 

On May 20, a committee of ihe Assembly, com- 
posed of representatives of China, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, chose Count Folke Bemadotte (Sweden), 
the Vice President of the International Red Cross, 
as United Nations Mediator in Palestine. 

First Part of Third Regular Session. The Advisory 
Committee on the Site of the third session of the 
General Assembly — established at the Assembly’s 
second session — agreed unanimously, on the basis 
of data submitted, that Paris was the most suitable 
location for the site of the third regular session. 
Accordingly, the Assembly held the first part of its 
third session there. The French Government offered 
the use of tiie Palais de Chaillot, generally referred 
to as the Trocadero. At its Paris session, the Assem- 
bly worked for nearly 3 months on a great number 
and variety of world problems. It could not, how- 
ever, dispose of all the items on its agenda, and it 
therefore decided to hold a second part of this ses- 
sion in New York beginning Apr. 5, 1949. 
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The Assembly elected Cuba, Norway, and Egypt 
to the Security Council in succession to Belgium, 
Colombia, and Syria. China, France, India, Peru, 
Belgium, and Chile were elected to the 6 vacancies 
on the Economic and Social Council. The Assem- 
bly also approved recommendations of the Fifdi 
Committee concerning vacancies on a number of 
subsidiary bodies, including the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Questions, 

the Committee on ContributiopK, Un* of Au- 

ditors, and the Investments Committee. The As- 
sembly approved the 1949 budget of tine United 
Nations at U.S.$43,487,128. 

The main subjects deferred to the second part 
of its third session were the question of the former 
Italian colonies. Freedom of Information, the Re- 
port of the Security Council, csLal)lishincmt of a 
United Nations Guard Force, Treatment of Indians 
in South Africa, the question of repatriation, re- 
settlement, and immigration of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

The following were among the main decisions 
taken by the General Assembly; 

Political and Security Questions. The General As- 
sembly, deeply concerned over the impasse which 
had been reached in the work of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, by a vote of 40 to 6, with 4 ab- 
stentions, adopted a resolution on November 4 
approving the general findings, recommendations, 
and specific proposals of tlie Commission as con- 
stituting the necessary basis for establishing an 
effective system of international control. 

The Assembly also asked the 6 permanent mem- 
bers of the Commission — the permanent members 
of the Security Council and Canada — to consult 
together in order to determine whether there exists 
a basis for agreement on international control, and 
to report to the Assembly the results of their con- 
sultation not later than its next regular session. 

It called upon the Atomic Ener^ Commission 
to resume its sessions, to survey its program of 
work, and to proceed to tlie further study of those 
subjects in its program which it considers to be 
practicable and useful. By a vote of 40 to 6, with 
5 abstentions, the Assembly rejected a U.S. S.R. 
proposal for simultaneously prohibiting atomic 
weapons and establishing international control. 

Recognizing the fact that 3 years after victory 
tlie Great Powers have not yet concluded the peace 
teeaties, and that the disagreement in this matter 
is of vital importance to all of the United Nations, 
the Assembly on November 3 made a unanimous 
appeal to the Great Powers. The Assembly appeal, 
which had been sponsored by Mexico, called upon 
the Great Powers to compose their diflFerences and 
establish a lasting peace. Specifically, the appeal 
endorsed the Yalta declarations of Februaiy, 1945; 
recommended the Powers signatories to the Mos- 
cow agreements of December, 1945, and the Pow- 
ers which subsequently acceded to the agreements 
to redouble their efforts to secure peace; and rec- 
ommended the Great Powers to associate with 
them, in the effort to secure peace, the States which 
had subscribed and adhered to the Washington 
Declaration of January, 1942. 

Lengthy discussions on reduction of armaments 
and armed forces were touched off by a U.S.S.R. 
proposal calling for a one-third reduction of arma- 
ments ^d armed forces by the 5 permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council within one year, and 
for prohibition of atomic weapons and for estab- 
hsliment of a control organ to supervise implemen- 
tation or both measures. This proposal, however, 
was rejected by the Assembly by a vote of 6 in 
favor, 33 against, and 5 abstentions. 


A Polish resolution similar to tlu* Sovi(^t resolu- 
tion but specifying tliat tho basis for arms reduc- 
tion should bo the Powers' slrcaiglh a.s of ]an, 1, 
1948, was likewise n^jeeU'd by a vole of 0 in favor, 
33 against, with 5 absteiilions. 

A composite rtjsolulion was finally acloiib'd on 
November 19. This declares tbal ihi^ aim of the 
reduction of convcintional annamt'nts and armed 
forces can bo atlaiiUKl only in an almosphen' of 
real and lasting improvomenls in inU'vnalional re- 
lations, which implies in i)arli<'idar iho applii‘alion 
of control of atomic entTgy involving the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon. 

It recommends that tlu’ Securily Comu'il should 
pursue the study of sueli icgulalion and rechu'tion 
through the Commission for (lonvenlionid Arma- 
ments in order to obtain eou<‘rt4<* resells as soon 
as possible. It also proposed that the Commission 
should devote first allinilion to fonnnlaling pro- 

{ losals for the receipt, clu‘eking, and i)iibliealion, 
)y an international organ of eonlrol wilhin ihe 
framework of the S<‘eurily Conneil, of full infor- 
mation to be supplicul by all McMnlxa* Stales on 
their effective arnied forc<\s ami annanuails. The 
resolution was adopted by a vot(* of *13 to (>, with 
1 abstention. < 

On November 27, the OiMieral Ass(‘inbly adopted 
a resolution on tho Balkan silnalion which called 
on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugosla\ ia to (*eas(* forlli- 
witli rendering support or assislanct* in any form 
to tho C^reek guerrilla forceps. The 3 nortlu'rn neigh- 
bors of Greece worm wariuxl that continued aid to 
tlie guerrillas endangc^rs jx^ace in tb(‘ Balkans, 
threatens the political indi‘pt‘mh‘n(‘e and ItuTitorial 
integrity of Greece*, and is ineonsist(*nt with the 
iirposcs and principles of llx^ Charier. All Ment- 
ors of the United Nations wer<‘ ask<‘d to nfein 
from any action d<!S‘igm*cl to assist, dircx'lly or 
through other govortirru*nts, any armed group figlit- 
ing against tho Greek (Jovt‘rnnu*nl. 

The Assembly resolved to itiaintaiti for a ftirthcr 
year the United Nations Special ChxmniUott on the 
Balkans. It decided that tlxj Sjx'c’ial Committee 
should have its principal heacl(iuarl<‘rs in Gn'occ. 
With the cooperation of tint gov(‘rmnent or gov- 
ernments concerned, the Comniitteti may perform 
its functions in such places as it may dtx'm apiiro- 
priatc for the fulfilment of its mission. The Com- 
mittee was authorized to consult, in its discretion, 
witli the Interim Committcjc. 

In another resolution the Asscxnbly called on 
Greece, on the one hand, and Albania and Bul- 
garia, on the other, to renew diploinalit* relations. 
The Assembly recommended that CJretice, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia renew the iireviously op- 
erative conventions for the scttlenumt of frontier 
questions or conclude new ones, atid that they set- 
tle the question of refugees in me spirit of mutual 
understanding. 

On the same day, the Assembly adopted with- 
out objecrion a resolution dealing with the fate of 
Greek children who are at present outside iheir 
own country. It asked for the imm(idiatc return to 
their homeland of all such children who lh<'mselv(;.s 
ask to be returned, or whoso parents or close rela- 
tives request their rctui-n. Tho International Red 
Cross, tlie Red Crescent, and National Red Cross 
organizations were asked to assist in this repatria- 
tion. 

Another unanimous action taken by the Assem- 
bly called for conciliation talks to be neld in Paris, 
between the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, under tho auspices of the 
United Nations and in the immediate presence of 
tlie President of the Assembly, the Secretary Gen- 
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eral, and the Chairman, and the Rapporteur o£ the 
First Committee. 

In a statement issued on December 4, Dr. Evatt, 
die President of the Assembly, said the talks had 
made very substantial progress and that a draft 
agreement had been prepared after the acceptance 
of many points by all parties concerned. Dr. Evatt 
expressed the hope that the work of conciliation 
begun so successfully would be completed at the 
Assembly's resumed session in New York in Aprfl. 
Meanwhile, the good offices of the President and 
the Secretary General were to be available to all 4 
parties concerned in the question. 

By a vote of 40 in favor, 6 against, with 1 ab- 
stention, the General Assembly on December 3 
decided to reestablish its Interim Committee. In 
taking this action despite the strenuous opposition 
of the U.S.S.R. and 5 other Members, the Assembly 
declared that effective performance of its duties 
under the Charter for promoting and adjusting sit- 
uations likely to impair general welfare and friend- 
ly relations between nations made such a body 
necessary. At the same time, tlie Assembly recog- 
nized fully tliat primary responsibility for prompt 
and effective action for the maintenance or inter- 
natioRal i^eace and security rests witli the Security 
Council. As in the last year, the Interim Com- 
mittee, now reestablished until the 1949 regular 
session, is to be composed of one representative 
from each Member State. It is to be a subsidiary 
organ of the Assembly. 

Opposition to this resolution was on the grounds, 
broadly, tliat it was unconstitutional, unnecessary, 
and a device to by-pass the Security Council. The 
prevailing opinion, however, was that die record 
of last year had justified the proposal, that the 
Committee could provide continuous contact and 
be a means of harmonizing conflicting views and 
interests, and that it could, by its preliminary stud- 
ies, save the time of the Assembly and improve the 
value of the Assembly s decisions. 

The Assembly approved a number of resolutions 
on the admission of new Members. One resolution 
recommended that members of die Security Coun- 
cil should act in accordance with the opinion on 
membership as given by the International Court of 
Justice (see section on die Court below). 

In another resolution, the Assembly noted a gen- 
eral sentiment in favor of the universality of the 
United Nations and asked the Security Council to 
reconsider individually the hitherto unsuccessful 
applications of 12 States — ^Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, the People’s Republic or Mongolia, Ru- 
mania, and Transjordan. 

The Assembly itself dien dealt with individual 
applications. It determined that Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal, and Transjordan, whom 9 Council 
members had supported, fulfill the requireinents of 
Article 4, and should therefore be admitted to 
Membership. It requested the Council to reconsider 
these applications, in die light of this determina- 
tion and of the Court’s advisory opinion. It also 
reaffirmed the view that opposition to these appli- 
cations was based on grounds not included in Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Charter. 

In another resolution, the Assembly, pointing out 
that 9 members of the Security Council supported 
Ceylon’s application for membership, and consid- 
ering that the records of the discussions in the ad 
hoc Political Committee revealed a unanimous 
opinion that Ceylon is a' peace-loving State and 
should therefore be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations, requested the Security Council to 
reconsider at the earliest possible moment the ap- 


plication of Ceylon. The Assembly also requested 
reconsideration of Austria’s application, which had 
been favored by 8 Security Council members. 

The General Assembly on December 11 adopted 
a resolution on Palestine. It created a three-member 
Conciliation Commission and instructed it to take 
steps to assist the governments and authorities con- 
cerned to achieve a final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them. The Commission was 
to assume any necessary functions of the United 
Nations Mediator; was to carry out specific func- 
tions and directives, which may be given by the 
Assembly or by the Security Council; and was to 
undertake, upon the request of the Security Coun- 
cil, any functions now as'Jicrned by the Council to 
the Mediator or the V.i.io:'.-* Truce Com- 

mission. The Assembly called upon tlie Govern- 
ments and authorities concerned to seek agree- 
ment by negotiations conducted either with the 
Conciliation Commission — ^which was requested by 
the Assembly to begin its functions at once — or di- 
rectly, witli a view to final settlement of all ques- 
tions. 

In another part of the resolution, the Assembly 
resolved that the Holy places in Palestine, includ- 
ing Nazareth, should be protected and free access 
to them assured, and that arrangements to this end 
should be under effective United Nations supervi- 
sion. The Commission was to present to the next 
regular session recommendations concerning Holy 
places in Jerusalem, and was, in addition, to call 
on the political authorities to give formal guaran- 
tees regarding the protection of Holy places in the 
rest of Palestine. 

The same resolution declared that, in view of 
its association with three world religions, the Je- 
rusalem area should be accorded special and sepa- 
rate treatment from the rest of Palestine and should 
be placed under effective United Nations control. 
The Security Council was requested to take further 
steps to ensure the demilitarization of the area at 
the earliest possible date, and the Conciliation 
Commission was instructed to present at the next 
session detailed proposals for a permanent inter- 
national regime — ^providing for the maximum local 
autonomy for distinctive groups consistent with the 
special international status of die Jerusalem area. 
The Assembly also called for the freest possible 
access to Jerusalem by road, rail, or air, pending 
agreement on more detailed arrangements, and 
instructed the Commission to report to the Security 
Council any attempt to impede such access. The 
Commission was also instructed to seek arrange- 
ments to facilitate the economic development of 
this area. 

The Assembly resolved that the refugees wishing 
to return to their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practicable date. Compensation is to be 
paid for the property of those choosing not to re- 
turn and for damage to property. The Commission 
was instructed to facilitate the repatriation, reset- 
dement, and economic and social rehabilitation of 
the refugees and the payment of such compensa- 
tion. 

The Assembly resolution authorized die Com- 
mission to have its official headquarters at Jeru- 
salem, and instructed it to render progress repo:^ 
periodically to the Secretary General for transmis- 
sion to the Security Council and Member States. 
Later the Assembly accepted the proposal submit- 
ted by 4 of the 5 permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council that the Conciliation Commission 
should be composed of France, Turkey, and the 
United States. The U.S.S.R. had opposed this 
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choice, wishing to see a Commission of 5 members, 
one of which should be Poland. 

On December 12, the General Assembly, by a 
vote of 48 in favor, 6 against, and with 1 absten- 
tion, adopted a resolution on Korea. The. Assembly 
endorsed the Government elected in Southern Ko- 
rea under the observation of tlic United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea. 

It set up a new Commission on Korea, consisting 
of Australia, Cliina, El Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippines, and Syria, for the purpose of good ofli- 
ces and observation. The resolution further recom- 
mended that Member State's and other nations, in 
establishing their relations with the Government of 
Korea, take into consideration the Asst'inbly s dec- 
laration dial a lawful government had biion estab- 
lished in Korea. It also rc^conimonch'd that the oc- 
cupying Powers withdraw their occupation forces 
from Korea as early us practicable. 

Economic and Social Questions. A significant action 
taken by the Assembly at its Paris session was the 
adoption of a Universal Declaration of Ihunan 
Rights. Forty-eight Memhers voted for tlu^ Decla- 
ration, 9 abstained, and none voted against it. 
Among those who abstained was the IT.S.S.R., 
whose chief representative, Audrei Vysliinsky, 
Glared that many improvements were ossontial and 
the U.S.S.R. thmight it necessary to give the sub- 
ject more time and effort. The Declaration, adopted 
on December 10, defines on an international basis 
the inherent freedoms and rights of all iiuui. 

The General Assembly, considering the adoi')tion 
of the Declaration an historic act destin<‘d to c‘on- 
solidatc world pea<'(\ and considering that the text 
of the D(‘( i.i:alioii sliOiiM bo disseminated among 
all peoples of the world, adopted a rcjsolution re- 
cpu^sling the Secretary General to publisli and dis- 
tribute texts in all possible languages and by every 
means at his disposal. Spooiiilizcd agencies and 
non- governmental organizations wore invited to do 
their utmost to bring tlic Declaration to the atten- 
tion of their members. 

Articles dealing with the rights of petition and 
the rights of minorities were not included in the 
Declaration. To meet this omission tlio Assembly 
passed two further resolutions, asking the Fa'O- 
nomic and Social Council, tlirough the Commission 
on Human Rights, to give further examination to 
the problem of petitions and of xninorilios when 
stud 5 ang a draft Convention on Human Rights. 

On October 8, the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly approved a Protocol to bring new synthetic nar- 
cotic drugs within the scope of the 1931 Limitation 
Convention and thus strengthened international 
control of narcotic drugs. The Protocol supplements 
the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
by placing under international control drugs, par- 
ticularly synthetic drugs, capable of producing ad- 
diction, but not covered by tiie 1931 Convention. 
The Protocol limits by international agreement the 
manufacture of such new drugs to the world's le- 
gitimate requirements for medical and scientific 
puinoses, and regulates their distribution. On No- 
vember 19, representatives of 41 Members of the 
United Nations and 6 non-Members signed the 
Protocol at the Palais de Chaillot; since then 5 
more countries have signed. 

On December 8, the General Assembly voted to 
continue the United Nations Appeal for Children 
(see below) during 1949, but on a new basis. By 
the action of the Assembly, the Appeal’s adminis- 
tmtive organization will be placed under the Unit- 
ed Nations International Children’s Emergency 
runa and all future proceeds of collections will go 


entirclv to this agtmcy. UNICfiCK will booomc re- 
sponsible for llu' coordinalion all ualioual cam- 
paigns condnclcd by gov(‘nini<‘iilal and nt)n-gov- 
cmmenlal appeals for (hildn'ii. 'riu* (ihildren’s 
Fund, in addition, will be (Icsignati'd as the agency 
with special responsibility for the cnuTgcucy needs 
of childrcMi in all parts of tlu' world. 

Also on DcccinbtT 8, tlie Assembly adopted a 
resolution, which, infer (did, (lr<*w tin* allcnlion of 
Members to llui nee<*ssity for prompt etJiilrilniUons 
from g()V()rnmenls to enabh* proenrenuMit of sup- 
plies and, g<*nerallv, to inec't the. obji'ctives for 
which the I'niul was (‘Stablislu'd. 

The Ass(^nll)ly on l)i‘e<‘m]K.*r -I atloplc'd a num- 
ber of res(jhilions regarding th<' ikhhIs of under- 
developed countries. In one resolniion, tlui Assem- 
bly rei'ommended that llie Ei'onoinie and Social 
Council and the speciali/ed agencies give further 
and urgent attt)nlion to all aspects of the et'onomic 
de\< lopinei:t of underdeveloped eonnlri<is. U asked 
the Council to n*port to llu^ tiext session on uu'as- 
iiros ahx'ady taken and t)roj)osals for fnrlher nu'as- 
ures. The resolution added, in particular, iht* hope 
that the International bank \yill take' iniiiu'diato 
.steps for the early ^<^ali/.alion of d(*\ elopinent loans, 
especially in the uud(*rd<‘V('lop<’d areas. , 

In aiuUher U'sohilion llu‘. Ass(*mhly aulhori/ed 
the Seeretaty ChuKTal to giv<‘, at lh<‘ rerpu^sl of 
Meunher CJoverunu'nls, s<weral kinds of assistance. 
Wliore appropriaf(\ this will be done through the 
nhUed spticializc'd agj'ueies. broadly, the scheme 
cotuprises: arranging for inti'rnational teams of ex- 
perts; arranging faeilitu's for training expcTts 
abroad; and oblaining It'chnieal i^enioniK'l, <'(pitp- 
menl and snp[)!i»\s. Orgjmizalion of seminars on 
special problems of <*i*onomic (Iev<‘lopni<‘nl and ex- 
change of leelmieal infonsialion ar<* iuehidc’d with- 
in the scope of the .selu'uu'. 'Hu* rtisolulion laid 
down the basis on which llu^ ('osis of tht\s<‘ s<‘rvieos 
are to bo borne. It also providi‘<l that siuh assist- 
ance should not be a means of fonagn (‘conomie. or 
political interference. The St^cTclary (JeiuTuI was 
requested to report to the Fcoiu)mit! and Social 
Council on measures taktm under this sehenu*. 

In a third rtisolution It) aid muUu-dtwt'.lopod 
eounlrios, the Asstanbly retiuesUxl the Iiilt'rnatUmal 
Tjaboiir Otiice to consider how best to facilitate the 
admission to world training ceultTS of Irelmical 
workers and other qualifitxl personntil from these 
counlric's. 

Turning to the needs of oim particular under- 
developed region, tlic Assembly in a further reso- 
lution asked the Economic and Sot'ial Council to 
expedite consideration, of the Establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middh*. liast. 

A resolution on wastage of food was adoiHcd by 
mo ALSScmbly on December 8. l’lu^ r(\soluli()w put 
the blame for the present undcirnourishmont of 
large numbers of people on insuffic'icnl production, 
wastage, war-devastation, underdiwt'lopmcnt of 
large areas, lack of purchasing power, and fear of 
unstable prices. To remedy tlu‘s situation, the As- 
sernbly declared that stops should bo taken, espe- 
cially in underdeveloped and war-devastated coun- 
tries, to raise productivity, avoid losses, and im- 
prove marketing and distribution. Soconcl, burden- 
some taxes which hamper sale and consumption of 
foodstufles must be reduced appreciably. Further, 
me resolution pointed out, profiteering iii the mar- 
keting of essential foodstuffs is an obstacle to equi- 
table distribution. 

The Assembly invited Member Slates to give 
high priority to measures to remove those dilficul- 
Ues. It called on the Economic and Social Council, 
m consultation with the FAO and other s£)COialized 
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agencies, to continue e£Forts to improve world food 
production and trade. In doing so, the Assembly 
resolution urged that special consideration should 
bo given to the technical, financial, and supply 
problems of underdeveloped and war-devastated 
countries. Other measures to raise die nutrition 
levels of undernourished population groups should 
also be studied. 

On November 19, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted plans for a $29.5 million voluntary relief 
program for over half a million Palestinian refu- 
gees, made homeless by the fighting in the Holy 
Land. The Secretary General was authorized to 
advance up to $5 million from the United Nations 
working capital fund, in order to launch as soon as 
possible a campaign for voluntary contributions, 
either in money or in kind. Contributions will also 
be accepted from non-Member States. 

The Assembly appealed further for active co- 
operation from such specialized agencies as the 
World Health Organization, the International Ref- 
ugee OrganizatioTj, tiic I'ood and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and other appropriate international 
agencies. To plan and administer the program, the 
Assembly created the new post of Director for the 
United Nations Palestine Refugee Relief. To this 
position the Secretary General appointed on De- 
cember 4, Stanton Griffis, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, who assumed his duties immediately. 

The subieet of a Declaration of Old Age Rights 
came briefly before the Assembly on a resolution 
from its Third Committee. The representative of 
Argentina had introduced the matter by proposing 
a draft resolution. The Committee decided to com- 
municate the draft to the Economic and Social 
Council for study and report. This was agreed to by 
the Assembly on DccemlDer 4. 

The General Assembly on November 18 recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Council con- 
tinue its examination of the activities of the organs 
having responsibilities in the field of coordination, 
with a view to suggesting further improvements 
and the possibility of restricting to a minimum 
consistent with efficiency the number of specialized 
agencies in the framework of the United Nations. 

The Assembly at the same time requested the 
Secretary General, in consultation with the Adviso- 
ry Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions and the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination, to continue the efforts further to 
improve administrative and budgetary coordination 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, including consideration of the possibility 
of developing a joint system of external audit and 
for common collection of contributions. 

Trusteeship Questions and Matters Affecting Non-Seif- 
Governing Territories. On November 18, the General 
Assembly approved 4 resolutions dealing with 
trusteeship questions. In the first resolution, tbe 
Assembly took note of the Trusteeship CounciFs 
report, and recommended that the Council consider 
at its next session the comments and suggestions 
made during the Assembly's discussion of this re- 
port. 

The second resolution dealt with administrative 
unions affecting Trust Territories. The resolution 
noted that the Trusteeship Agreements for some 
Trust Territories authorize the Administering Au- 
thority concerned to constitute the Territory into a 
customs, fiscal, or administrative union or federa- 
tion with adjacent territories under its sovereignty 
or control. The resolution recalled, however, that 
the Assembly approved these Agreements on the 
assurance of the Administering Authorities that 
the unions would not involve annexation of the 


Trust Territories in any sense or have the effect of 
extinguishing their status. The resolution then rec- 
ommended five measures for the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to undertake. The Council is to investigate in 
all its aspects the question of administrative unions 
with special reference to unions already constituted 
or proposed, and in the light of the terms of Trus- 
teeship A^eements and the assurances given by 
the Administering Authorities in this connection. 

In !hc light of this investigation, the Council is 
to recommend such safeguards as it may deem nec- 
essary to preserve the distinct political status of die 
Trust Territories. Whenever appropriate, an adviso- 
ry opinion may be requested of the International 
Court of Justice as to whether such unions accord 
with the Charter and the Trusteeship Agreements. 
The Council is to invite the Administering Aut!iori- 
ties to make available to the Council such infor- 
mation relating to administrative unions as will 
facilitate the investigation by the Council. Finally, 
the Council is to report to the next regular Assem- 
bly session on the result of its investigations and on 
action taken. 

The third resolution dealt with educational ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories. The resolution took 
note of the plans of the Administering Authorities 
to extend educational facilities in their respective 
Territories. The Assembly recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council propose to the Administering 
Authorities that primary education should be free 
and that access to higher education should not be 
dependent on means. Among other things, the 
Council was requested to study a further expan- 
sion of existing facilities for higher education in 
Africa, including the possibility of establishing a 
imiversity in 1952 to meet the needs of the inhab- 
itants of the Trust Territories in Africa. 

In the fourth resolution, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the Administering Authorities take 
all measures to improve and promote the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
die inhabitants of Trust Territories. It also recom- 
mended that they take all possible steps to acceler- 
ate progressive development towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

On Noveinber 3, the Assembly adopted a nupi- 
ber of resolutions dealing with information from 
non-self-governing territories. The Assembly recon- 
stituted 3ie Special Committee to examine infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter. Such a committee functioned in 1948. 
The Assembly decided that a similar body should 
meet in 1949 — ^not later than three weeks from the 
opening of the next regular session — and charged 
it with examining and reporting on the information 
received. Tlie Special Committee is composed of 
the following elected members: Brazil, China, the 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, India, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., and Venezuela; and the following Mem- 
bers transmitting information: Australia, Bel^um, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Another resolution, initiated by India, noted that 
in respect of certain non-self-governing territories, 
the Member States concerned did not transmit in- 
formation in 1947 or 1948 and have not furnished 
any explanation of the omission. The resolution 
welcomed any development of self-govemmept 
which might have taken place but added that it 
was essential that the United Nations should be 
informed of any change in constitutional position 
and status as a result of which the government re- 
sponsible thought it unnecessary to transmit in- 
formation. The Members concerned were therefore 
requested by the resolution to give the Secretary 
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General full information on such constitutional 

Aiwtlier resolution adapted and amplified earlier 
resolutions in order to secure the most up-lo-dale 
information and avoid duplication. It also set up 
a new system for the Secretary Gcncrars summaries 
and analyses of the information. In two other reso- 
lutions the Assembly adopted recoinmendations 
for closer liaison between tlie Special Committee 
and tire Economic and Social Council, and for the 
counsel and assistance of the specialized uj^cncics. 

The future of South-West Africa was discussed 
in the Assembly for the third year in succession. In 
a resolution adoiHcd on Noveinhor 26 by 43 votes 
to 1, with 5 abstentions, the Assembly maintained 
its earlier position that South-West Africa sliould 
be brought within the IVuslecship System. It noted 
with regret tliut the Union of South Africa had not 
complied witlr the recommendation to this effect 
first made in 1946 and reaffirmed in 1947. 

The resolution further took note of tlic Union 
Government's statement that it would continue to 
administer tlic Territory in the spirit of tlio League 
of Nations mandate. It also noted the Union Gov- 
ernment's assurances that its proposals for closc^r 
association between Soutli-West Africa and South 
Africa did not mean incorporal ion and would not 
mean absorption of tlui l^Trilory by tlie adminis- 
tering authority. The resolution .« ''oi 'i.-u luhd. loo, 
that until it reaches an agrccineuJ 'villi Ih** I'nited 
Nations on the future of South-West Africa, the 
Union Government should continue to furnish in- 
formation about the Territory annually. The Trus- 
teeship Council was requested to continue to ex- 
amine such information and to submit its observa- 
tions on it to the General Assembly. 

Administrative Questions. The General' Assembly 
adopted the annual budget and scale of ccmlrihu- 
tions for 1949, approved supplementary estimates 
for 1948, and maintained the Working Capital 
Fund at $20 million. It accepted the financial re- 
port and accounts for the financial period ended 
Dec. 31, 1947, for the United Nations and for the 
International Children s Emergency Fund, and it 
took note of the second annual report of the Staff 
Benefit Committee to the Assembly. 

It requested tlie Secretary General to pursue the 
inquiries and negotiations which he had already 
initiated with respect to the idea of establishing a 
United Nations postal administration — which the 
Assembly approved in principle — and rcqiie.sted 
him to present a report to the next regular session 
of the Assembly. It noted with approval the prog- 
ress made by the Secretary General in the field of 
geographical distribution of tlie staff, and adopted 
— ^beginning Jan. 1, 1949 — a staff assessment plan. 

The Assembly approved in principle the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations telecommunications 
system and authorized the Secretary General to 
present to the Assembly at its re^Iar session of* 
1950 such recommendations as he deems necessary 
to establish such a system. 

It approved the Agreement between the Secre- 
tary General and the Director General of the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion relating to the transfer to the United Nations 
of the residual assets and activities of UNRRA, 
entered into on Sept. 27, 1948. It also resolved that 
the credits in the amount of $10,809,529 arising 
from the transfer of the assets of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations should be made 
available to the Member States designated by the 
Lea^e of Nations in the percentages determined 
by me League of Nations. 

The Assembly noted with satisfaction the con- 


clusions of tlie Loan Agrt‘cmont (approv<*(l by the 
Congress of the United Stales and signed by the 
President in August) for $65 million hetw<Hm the 
United Nations and the United Stales, and ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the eooptn’alion oxlcni 
cd by the Governnuuit of the Uuil<?d States, the 
State of New York, and th<^ City of Nt‘w York. The 
Secretary General was rc(iuesl(!(l to r<‘port to the 
fourth regular session on the progress of the eon- 
stniclion of the headquarters. 

The Assembly resolved that an Init^rnalional 
Center for Training in Publics Adininislralion shotdcl 
bo established imder the direelion ()f tlie Unilecl 
Nations. It reciucstod the StvrtUary Gcnieral to re- 
port detailed arrangements for s\ieh a eenter to 
the Economic and Social Gonneil for c‘onsid(‘ration, 
and requested him to include in bis l)u(lg(‘t esti- 
mates for the financial year 1950 a program imple- 
menting the objectiv<!S of tlu* nvsolulion. 

Finally, tlic Assembly resoh'ccl that Spanish ho 
included as a working langnaec of the Ass<‘nibly. 

Legal Questions. What Dr. President of the 

Assembly, deserihcKl as **a signifit-anl advances in 
the development of international eriininal law" was 
made on December 9, wlam, at a plcaiary iiuuiting, 
the Assembly gave unanimous approval to the Con- 
vention on Genocide. Tlie vote was 55 to 0, with 
no abstentions. 

The Convention outlaws gc'noeid(^ as a crime 
under inlenuitional law, wli(‘th(*r it is eommilled 
in time of pc^ace or in war. It binds llm (Jonlrueling 
Parlies to enact the nee(‘ssary h^gislation belli to 
prevent and punish the crime; (it‘fin(\s gemoeido 
( de.strnetion, in whole or in part, of a national, 
('ihnieal, racial, or religious group), and makes 
the erinu' il.S(‘lf as well as conspiracy, in<‘il,(Mn<*iil or 
the attempt to commit it, or (‘omplieily in the act, 
punishable. The Contracting Parlies fiirlh(‘r pledge 
memselvcs to grant extradition, if n(‘fi\ssary, in 
accordance with their laws and lTt!ati(‘s in l‘()rc*<‘. 
This Convention was signed by 20 States, subject 
to ratification, on Deccmbtjr 12. 

Tlie Assembly further approved a resolution in- 
viting the International Law Coimnission (see be- 
low) to study the question of establishing an int<T- 
national judicial organ for the trial of lho,se charged 
with genocide, giving particular attention to the 
suggestion of establisliing a Criminal Chamber of 
tlie International Court of Justice. 

In a second resolution, the Asscmibly recom- 
mended Parties to the Convention whicih adminis- 
ter dependent territories to take measures to ex- 
tend the provisions to those territories as soon as 
possible. 

The Assembly on November 18 voted to trans- 
fer to the United Nations the functions and powers 
exercised by the League of Nations under the in- 
ternational convention relating to economic statis- 
tics. The resolution approved the Protocol, and 
urged Member States who were parties to the 
1928 League Convention to sign the Protocol and 
give effect to its provisions. The draft resolution 
contained a paragraph which directed that no ac- 
tion on this subject should be taken relating to 
Spain so long as the Franco Government is in pow- 
er. This provision was deleted, however, on an 
amendment by Argentina, the voting being 21 to 
14, with 13 abstentions. Many represcntative.s who 
voted for the amendment explained that they had 
done so on technical pounds, Spain not having 
been a signatory of the League Convention of 
1928. 

On December 3, the Assembly, by unanimous 
decision, transferred to the United Nations certain 
functions in regard to the suppression of traffic in 
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women and children and in obscene literature. 
Previously, these functions of a secretarial charac- 
ter were exercised by the French Government in 
accordance with international agreements and con- 
ventions devised in 1904 and 1910. 

Under the Charter, all Member States are obli- 
gated to register with the Secretariat every treaty 
and international agreement entered into by them 
after the coming into force of the Charter. At the 
last regular session, die Assembly drew attention 
to the Members of this obligation. Six hundred and 
fourteen treaties or international agreements, sub- 
mitted by 22 Governments, and two specialized 
agencies, had been received, the Secretary General 
reported, as of July 1, 1948. 

On November 3, tlie Assembly unanimously 
noted that relatively few treaties and other inter- 
national agreements had been registered to date, 
and that less than half of the Members had regis- 
tered any treaties or agreements. It requested eacli 
Member to take immediate steps to fulfil its obliga- 
tion under the Charter. In a second resolution, 3ie 
Assembly instructed the Secretary General to take 
all necessary steps to ensure that registered treaties 
or agreements be published with the least possible 
dekiy, and that the translations reach the highest 
possible level of accuracy and precision. 

On October 1 6 the Assembly passed a resolution 
initiated by Argentina, inviting tlie Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States to at- 
tend all future sessions of tlie General Assembly as 
an observer. 

The General Assembly on December 3 adopted 
two resolutions regarding permanent missions to 
the United Nations. The first of lliese noted tliat 
since the creation of the United Nations the prac- 
tice developed of establishing at the seat of the 
organization permanent missions of Member States. 
In order to regulate the submission of credentials 
of permanent representatives, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the credentials of tlie permanent rep- 
resentatives should be issued either by the head of 
the State, or by the head of the Government, or by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and should be 
transmitted to the Secretary General. 

The second resolution instructed the Secretary 
General to study all questions relating to perma- 
nent missions, including tliose to the European Of- 
fice, and, if necessary, to report on this subject to 
the next regular Assembly session. 

The General Assembly on December 3, taking 
into consideration the series of tragic events which 
had lately befallen agents of the United Nations 
in the performance of tlieir duties, decided to sub- 
mit the following two questions to the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opinion: (1) Does 
the United Nations have the legal capacity to bring 
an international claim against a State for damages 
caused to the United Nations, and to the victim or 
to persons entitled through him? and (2) If the 
United Nations can claim for damages to the vic- 
tim, how is its claim to be reconciled with the 
rights of the State of which the victim is a national? 
The Assembly asked the Secretary General to re- 
port to the next session with proposals prepared in 
the light of the Court's opinion. 

Twenty-four countries, the Secretary General re- 
ported at the beginning of the session, had acceded 
to the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations, The Assembly on December 8, 
again urged Member States to approve the provi- 
sions of the Convention. Unanimous approval is 
essential, the resolution declared, if the United Na- 
tions is to achieve its purpose and perform its fimc- 
tions effectively. The Assembly also noted with 


satisfaction the Secretary General's account of steps 
taken to bring into force the agreement between 
the United Nations and the United States on the 
Permanent Headquarters. 

On December 11, the Assembly approved agree- 
-ments to enable ofificials of three specialized agen- 
cies — ICAO, UNESCO, and FAO — ^to use the 
United Nations hissez-passer for official travel. 

On November 3, the Assembly elected the fol- 
lowing persons to serve a three-year term on the 
International Law Commission: Gilberto Amado 
Brazil); Shuhsi Hsu (China); Jesus Maria Yepes 
Colombia); Jaroslav Zourek (Czechoslovakia); 
Georges Scelle (France); Jean Spiropoulos 
(Greece ) ; Sir Benegal Rau ( India ) : Roberto Cor- 
doba (Mexico); J. P. A. Franqois (Netherlands); 
Ricardo Alfaro (Panama); A. E. F. Sandstrom 
(Sweden); Faris Bey el-Khouri (S 3 /ria); Vladimir 
Koretsky (^U.S.S.R.); James Leslie Brierly (United 
Kingdom); and Manley Hudson (United States). 

The Security Council 

The Security Council is charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. According to the Char- 
ter, the Council may investigate any disputes wliich 
might tlireaten tlie maintenance of international 
peace and security and may make recommenda- 
tions on appropriate procedures or actual terms of 
pacific setSement of such disputes. It is to deter- 
mine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and may 
take enforcement measures such as interruption of 
economic relations and severance of diplomatic re- 
lations or action by land, air or sea forces. The 
Council consists of 5 permanent members and 6 
non-permanent members. 

Each member of the Security Council has one 
vote. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters are made by an affirmative vote of 
7 members. Decisions on all other matters are made 
by an affirmative vote of 7 members including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members; pro- 
vided that a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting in decisions on pacific settlement of the dis- 
putes. 

During 1948 the Security Council considered 
the following major questions: 

Palestine Question. FoUovring the General Assem- 
bly's approval, in November, 1947, of the plan to 
partition the Holy Land into Jewish and Arab 
States with an international re^me for Jerusalem, 
the three units to be linked in economic union, 
tension between Arabs and Jews mounted in Pales- 
tine. The five-member Palestine Commission set 
up by the Assembly encountered increasing diffi- 
culties. Appearing before the Security Council on 
February 18, the Chairman of the Commission de- 
clared that unless an international force in effective 
strength could be provided, Palestine would, when 
the British left on May 15, become a scene of wide- 
spread strife and bloodshed. 

On March 19 the United States submitted to me 
Security Council a proposal for a temporary trus- 
teeship for Palestine under the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and a suspension of the efforts by the United 
Nations Palestine Commission to implement par- 
tition. A special session of the General Assembly 
was to be called to consider the Trusteeship pro- 
posal. The proposal to call a special session of the 
Assembly was adopted by the Council on April 1 
(see above). 

Shortly after the new State of Israel was pro- 
claimed, a war which threatened to spread through- 
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out the Middle East engulfed that area. The Se- 
curity Council intervened and ordered a truce in 
Palestine for a month. The truce became effcclivo 
on June 11. FoUowing the expiration of this first 
truce, there was a resumption of active hostilities 
in Palestine, which, however, was brought to a halt 
by a Security Council order on July 15 of a second 
truce of indefinite duration. The Council, in order- 
ing its second truce, invoked, for the first lime. 
Chapter VII of the Charter, declaring that failure 
by any of the go^^ernments or authorities concerned 
to comply Iho truce would demonstrate the 
existence of a breach of the peace. It thus implied 
the use of sanctions or of military force against any 
violator of the truce. 

In tlie attempt to preserve peace in Palestine, 
various United Nations officials lost their lives, in- 
cluding the Mediator Count ^criiud<)li<\ wlio was 
assassinated in Jerusalem on Scp/UmuIkt 17. The 
General Assembly at its Paris session oslahlished in 
December a Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
(see above). 

Hostilities broke out anew in sontlu'rn Palestine 
on December 22. The Security Council on Decem- 
ber 29 adopted a Unilcd 'Ci '(ht:*! losolntion or- 
dering an immediate -1::^ uic Negeb area 
of southern Palestine. At the same lime, the Coun- 
cil instructed its Coinmittoo on Palestine, which it 
had appointed in November, to m(^ct at Ijake Suc- 
cess on Januiuy 7 to consider the situation in sontli- 
em Palestine and report to the Council on the ex- 
tent to which the governments c;onc:erned had by 
that date complied with the CounciFs resolulioas. 

Berlin Question. In separate, but similar notc^s, live 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States in October asked the Sectirity 
Council to consider what they dcscribc^d as the 
blockade of Berlin by the U.S.S.B. and to bring 
about an ending of this situation. The mailer was 
placed on the agenda in spite of tlic iirolost of the 
U.S.S.R. that the Berlin Question was beyond the 
competence of the Uni tod Nations and that it re- 
sulted from the non-observance of certain interna- 
tional obligations of the Western Powers. 

A draft resolution was presented to the Council 
by the "‘neutrar members (Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria). It called 
upon Franco, the United Kingdom, the United 
Slates, and the U.S.S.R. to put into olfect simulta- 
neously the steps required for the fulfilment of the 
following measures: an immediate removal by all 
parties of all restrictions on communications, trans- 
port, and commerce between Berlin and the West- 
ern zones of Germany, and the restrictions on trans- 
port and commerce to and from the Soviet zones 
of Germany, an immediate meeting of tlie four Mil- 
itary Governors to arrange for the unification of 
currency in Berlin on the basis of the German mark 
of tlie Soviet zone; and a reopening of the negotia- 
tions in the Council of Foreign Ministers on all out- 
standing problems concerning Germany as a whole. 
This draft resolution, however, did not receive the 
support of the U.S.S.R., and was therefore not 
adopted. 

From tliis it appeared that the main stumbling 
block to a settlement of the Berlin question was 
the currency problem. In an effort to solve the 

roblem, Dr. Juan Bramuglia, President of the 

ecurity Council in December, acting in behalf 
of the * Six Neutrals,” submitted to the four gov- 
ernments involved a proposal to solve the currency 
problem. The four governments on December 1, 
announced their acceptance of the proposal, that 
called for the creation of a committee of six finan- 
cial experts — composed of representatives of tlie 


"Six Neutrals” — which would meet in Paris during 
December to consider ways and means of estab- 
lishing a single currency for Berlin. The c'oinniitlee 
was authorized to consult financial experts of the 
four occupation autlu)rili(ss of CkTinany, and was 
to subniit its n^oommoiidalions to the Security 
Council within 30 days. 

Indonesian Question, As a result ()l' negoliatioas 
carried on by the Secrurity CoujK'il s Coinuiillc^o of 
Good Olfices in Inclouosia, a tru<‘(‘ agn'c'tiu'ul be- 
tween the Netherlands and the liepuMic of Indo- 
nesia was signed on January 17 aboard llus U.S.S. 
Renvilla. Immediate and siuMiIlmieous tvase-firo 
and stand-fast ordcirs wc^rcj issiuftl to the forees of 
the two parlies. At the sanu^ tinui both parlies 
agreed to 12 political prlneiph's and, two days 
later, to 6 additional priiicij)!cs. 'rluise 18 i),rinei- 
ples were to form iIk^ basis lor an alleinpl to st^tlle 
the dispute iu the. islands of Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra. Agn^eiiKMit by botl» parlies eoneerned to 
scllle their dillertuKH's p<!ac,'cl‘nlly, however, was 
not reached, and hostilities broke out anew toward 
the end of the y('ar. 

Tbo res\impLion of hostilities iu tht^ latter part 
of December led to an euierg(auy nieeliiig of lluj 
Soeurily Council iu I^aris. AfU'r scnaTul motions for 
stronger Council ju(*asures, iiK*lu<lii»g a r(‘solulion 
calling uj^on the parli(\s eon(‘Crn<uI to wilhclniw 
iboir armed forc(\s In^bind lh<' d<'mililariz(Hl zones 
established by llie lrni‘(‘ agna'naini, w<Te d<‘feaU‘(l, 
the Security Council on D(U‘ember 2'l voted to call 
upon the N<‘therlands and lh(^ Indomvsian Kepublie 
to cease hostilities immt^dialely and askc’d For the 
iininediate r(*leas(^ of the pri\sidenl of tla^ rc*pnbUc 
and other polilieal IcaidcTs arr(‘sl<‘<i by the Dutch. 

At another m(«‘liug of ilut Couiual oji ],)e<:<im- 
bor 29, the Dutch spok<\sman dc‘elart‘<l that llio 
Netherlands Govermnent, although it challengcjd 
the Councirs eompeleiua* in wluil it rt‘gard(‘d as a 
domestic affair, promised to ordt^r a <‘«'as(*-fire in 
Java as of miduighl, J^eoembm* 3 b and in Sumatra 
a few days ihercaflcsr. Ho also dcu,•Iarc^(l iJiat the 
detention of H(?pnblit*an loaders was a logical t‘on- 
sequenee of the military ot)crali<)Us. Jbt staled that 
since Iioslilitics would slunlly couk^ to an end, the 
Netherlands Governuuinl would lhereui)on lift re- 
strictions on tlu^ mov(»m(*nts of the R<ipublican 
leaders on the understanding that the x)(jrsons con- 
cerned would refrain from aclivitit^s (mclang(‘ring 
public security. He further d(K‘lared lliat iu order 
to rebuild cooperation in all of lndon<*sia, the 
Dutch I^rimo Minister would leave for Indonesia 
in a few days. 

India-Pakistan Question, A dispute between India 
and Pakistan, involving in its most serious aspect 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, was brought to 
the attention of the Security Council in January, 
1948, by India. India elmrgtjd that liostile tribes 
from outside the State were receiving aid from 
Pakistan in tlieir invasion of Jammn and Kashmir, 
creating a situation fraught with the tilmosl dan- 
ger. The main point at issue, it developed, was 
whether tlie State, whoso princely ruler had opted 
for accession to India, should accede to that Stale 
or to Pakistan. 

The Security Council, after first (jailing upon 
India and Pakistan to take all measures within their 
power to improve the situation and to refrain from 
making statements or from permitting acts which 
might aggravate the situation, on January 20 estab- 
lished a Commission for India and Pakistan com- 
posed of representatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, and the United States 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities in the area 
and to prepare the way for a plebiscite to determine 




UN FLAG UNFURLED IN PARIS. Two symbols face 
each other as the official flag of the United Nations 
is unfurled from the Palais de Chaillot, opposite the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, France, during September 194$. 


BURMA JOINS THE UNITED NATIONS. The flag of Burma is 
raised for the first time in the circle outside the United Nations 
headquarters. Following its admission by a unanimous vote, 
Burma became the SBth country to enter the United Nations. 







A UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, meeting in France for its Third Regular Session, is welcomed by M. AurioL 
President of the French Republic. The delegates met in the Palais do Chaillot, in Paris, on September 21, 1948, 


▼ COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE reports to the United Nations Security Council, Immediately behind the Mediator 
(speaking) is seated Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, principal secretary to the United Nations Polestino Commission. 
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KASHMIR: VOTES INSTEAD OF GUNS. Pakistan simultaneously receives UN cease-fire proposals from another UN 
group which proceeded to the Muslim capital of Karachi and submitted them to Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Paki- 
stan s Foreign Minister. Pakistani representatives in conference with members of UN Commission on India and Pakistan 
are, (shown left to right on far side of table): Mohammed Ali; Sir Zafrullah Khan, and H. Ayub. August 1948. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION. 
Prof. Raphael Lemkin (left) 
and Ricardo Alfaro of Pan- 
ama in conversation before 
the plenary meeting of the 
UN General Assembly at 
which the Genocide Conven- 
tion was approved. Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris, France. 


BURMA APPLIES for mem- 
bership in the United Na- 
tions. Ambassodor U So Nyun 
(left) talks with UN Secre- 
tary General, Trygve Lie, 
after submitting Burma*$ ap- 
plicotion for membership in 
the family of United Nations. 








WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION on June 21, 1948, held a plenary meeting of first World Health Assembly, 
Geneva, Switzerland, for the purpose of creating the World Health Organization as a permanent Specialized Ager 
of the United Nations. At rostrum* (/eft to right): Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Director of Interim Commission; Prof 
sor Andrija Stamper, of Yugoslavia, Assembly President; and Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary General of the U 
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INTERNATIONAl COURT HEARS FIRST CASE-General view of the International Court of Juitlee, as the British r. 
resentgtive, Sir Hartley Shaweross, presents the cose of Great Britain dealing with the Corfu Channel dispu 
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whether the people of Jammu and Kashmir wished 
to join India or Pakistan. 

The Commission on August 13 resolved to sub- 
mit simultaneously to India and Pakistan proposals 
for a cease-fire order and a truce agreement. As 
1949 dawned, India and Pakistan reported agree- 
ment on the mechanics of a plebiscite to be held 
in Jammu and Kashmir under United Nations aus- 

§ ices and ordered an immediate cease-fire. War on 
le subcontinent was thus averted. 

Czechoslovak Question. The representative of Chile 
on March 12 asked the Security Council to examine 
the charges leveled against the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. two days previously by die then perma- 
nent representative of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Jan 
Papanek. Mr. Papanek, subsequently replaced as 
permanent representative of Czechoslovakia, had 
charged the U.S.S.R. with gross interference in the 
internal affairs of his country, and had asked the 
Council to consider the matter. 

The Chilean request was ainitted to the Coun- 
cil’s agenda on March 17, by a vote of 9 to 2, the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. calling the charges 
a gross libel on his government and a pure product 
of die imagination, and consequently voting against 
admifting the matter to die agenda. The charges 
were repeated and elaborated by Mr. Papanek, 
who had been invited to the Council table over the 
objections of the Soviet and Ukrainian representa- 
tives. They were denied once more by the U.S.S.R. 
representative. The Czechoslovak Government later 
declined to accept an invitation, adopted by the 
Council, to attend Council meetings in connection 
with the matter. 

A draft resolution, caUing for the establisliment 
of a Council Committee to gather evidence and 
receive testimony, was vetoed by the representa- 
tive of die U.S.S.R. when it was put to die vote on 
May 24. The representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, characterizing 
the Soviet vote as an abuse of the veto privilege, 
announced to the Council that they would be pre- 
pared to obtain statements from Czechoslovak ref- 
ugees who had relevant information and that diey 
would make such statements available to the Coun- 
cil at a later time. No further action was taken, but 
the matter remains on the Councils agenda. 

Hyderabad Question. Among the unfinished items 
on the Security Council’s agenda is the question 
of Hyderabad. In placing the matter on its agenda 
in September, at the request of Hyderabad, the 
Council expressly declared diat in so doing it was 
not deciding the question of its own competence 
to deal with the issue. Indian troops crossed the 
frontiers of tlie princely State of Hyderabad to put 
an end, according to the Indian Government’s an- 
nouncement, to a reign of terrorism and to reestab- 
lish law and order. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad subsequently surren- 
dered, dismissed ihe Cabinet which had filed the 
complaint against India with the Security Council, 
and asked that the case be withdrawn. This request 
for withdrawal of the case was simported by India, 
which had, from the beginning, dfenied the compe- 
tence of the Council to deal with the matter, on the 
grounds that it was a domestic Indian issue. The 
Council, however, decided to retain tlie matter on 
its agenda for the time being. 

Appointment of a Governor of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. The Security Council on Jan. 10, 1947, 
approved the annexes to the Peace Treaty with 
Italy, relating to the creation and government of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, including an arrange- 
ment for a free port. The Council thus accepted the 
responsibility of insuring the independence and 


integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste, including 
the responsibility of appointing the Governor. The 
Council members, however, were unable in 1948 
as in 1947, to agree on a candidate for the gover- 
norship, so that the post remained vacant. 

The Question of the Free Territory of Trieste. The 
representative of Yugoslavia in August charged 
that the Anglo-American agreements with Italy re- 
garding the Free Territory of Trieste were viola- 
tions of the Italian Peace Treaty since they aimed 
at incorporation of the Anglo-American Zone of the 
Territory into the Republic of Italy. He submitted 
a draft resolution to die Council, supported by the 
representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., calling for 
those agreements to be declared null and void. 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. sub- 
mitted a draft resolution to the Council under 
which the Council would have declared it urgently 
necessary to solve the problem of the appointment 
of a governor for the Free Territory. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States ana the United 
Kingdom called the Yugoslav charges flimsy and 
unwarranted, and the Council on August 19 re- 
jected both die Yugoslav and the Ukrainian reso- 
lutions. 

Admission of New Members. The Union of Burma 
on Feb. 27, 1948, applied for membership in the 
United Nations. The Security Council on April 10 
and the General Assembly on Apr. 19, 1948, de- 
cided in favor of Burma’s admission, which became 
effective on the latter date. 

Also on April 10, the Security Council reconsid- 
ered the applications of all States it had previously 
failed to recommend for membership (Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Mongolia, Portugal, Roumania, and Transjordan). 
Only Italy’s application was voted on. It received 
9 afiBrmative votes, but because of the negative 
vote of a permanent member (U.S.S.R.), it was 
not approved. The consideration of die remaining 
applications was postponed. 

The Security Council on August 18 rejected, 
because of tlie adverse vote of a permanent mem- 
ber, a Chinese proposal to recommend tlie admis- 
sion of Ceylon to the United Nations. The vote was 
9 in favor to 2 against (Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
U.S.S.R.). 

By a letter dated November 29 from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Provisional Government of 
Israel applied for membership in the United Na- 
tions. Israel’s application was rejected by the Secu- 
rity Council on December 17, when omy 5 votes 
were produced in favor, with one country ( Syria ) 
voting against and 5 abstentions. According to the 
Charter, adoption of such a resolution needs 7 af- 
firmative votes, including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members. 

Acting on the resolution of the General Assembly 
regarding Ceylon's application for membership to 
the United Nations (see General Assembly above), 
the Security Coimcil in December again considered 
the matter. Colon’s application was again rejected 
by the Council on December 15, however, because 
of the negative Votes of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. The vote was 9 in favor and 2 
against. 

Military Staff Committee. Under Article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter all Members of tlie United 
Nations undertake to make available to the Secu- 
rity Council, on its call and in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements, armed forces, as- 
sistance, and facilities necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. Arti- 
cle 47 of the Charter provides that a Military Staff 
Committee, composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
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pennanent members of tl\c Security Ct)uiK‘il or 
uicir representatives, be established to assist the 
Security Council on all questions related io the 
Security Councirs rnilitiiry requirements, and the 
employment, command, and strategic direction of 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. 

During the year 1948 the Military Stair Coinniil- 
tec, in accordance with directives issued by the Se- 
curity Council, continued its examination of the 
provisions of Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter from the military point of view. The cnies- 
tion of the over-all strength and composition of the 
armed forces to be made available to tlic Scjcurity 
Council was also under consideration by the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. 

Atomic Energy Commission. On Jan. 24, 1943, the 
General Assembly unanimously resolved to estab- 
lish a commission to deal with the problems raistnl 
by the discovery of atomic energy. This body is 
composed of one representative from each of the 
States represented on the Security Counc'il and 
Canada, when Canada is not a member of the St‘.- 
curity Council. 

On May 17, 1948, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion adopted a joint statement by Fraiu'C, the 
United Kingdom, and the United Slaters indicating 
that it had reached an imi^assc hi its work, am! 
therefore could not jircparo a draft Irtuity on tiu* 
control of atomic energy. This statement said that 
the difficulties which confronted the Commission 
were first evidenced when the nlan for tlic control 
of atomic energy, under consideration by most of 
the members, was rejected by the U.S.S.R., cUIkt 
as a whole or in its separate x^arts, on the ground 
that such a plan constituted an unwarrauLod in- 
fringement on national sovereignty. 

For its part, the U.S.S.R. insisted that a conven- 
tion outlawing atomic weapons and providing for 
the destruction of existing weapons must precede 
any control agreement. The majority of the Com- 
mission considered that such a convention, without 
safeguards, would offer no protection against non- 
compliance. 

Because of the failure to achieve agreement on 
the international control of atomic energy, the joint 
statement went on to say, tlie Commission con- 
cluded that no useful purpose could be served by 
carrying on negotiations at the Commission level. 
It recommended tliat such negotiations should be 
suspended until such time as the permanent mem- 
bers of the Commission (Canada, China, France, 
tlie U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) found, through prior consultation, that 
tliere existed a basis for agreement on international 
control. 

In view of the nature of the impasse in die 
Atomic Energy Commission, die representative of 
die United States submitted a draft resolution to 
the Security Council on June 11, which among 
other things, called on the Security Council to ac- 
cept the first tiiree reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and to approve certain of its findings 
and recommendations. 

This draft resolution was put to the vote on 
June 23. The result was 9 in favor and 2 against, but 
since one of the two opposing members (U.S.S.R.) 
was a permanent member of the Security Council, 
die resolution was not adopted. The Council then 
adopted a Canadian draft resolution which directed 
die Secretary General to transmit to the General 
Ass^bly and to the Member nations of the United 
Nations, the first three reports of the Commission, 
togetiier with die record of the deliberations of the 
Security Council on this subject, as a matter of 
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spw'iul conccru (soo (trnrmf Awnnhltj above). 

Commission for Convontionol Armomonts. On Dec! 
M, 1943, t!u‘ (hauMal Asjaaubly adopted u resolu!! 
lion rt'iuunimMuliiot liiat *'th<' S(*t‘urity ( kiuncil give 
prompt ronsidoralnwi to lonimlaling the practical 
measures, a('eortHiM>: to tla'ir pritjrity, wliieh arces- 
seulial to lunxidc loi tin* general n'gnlalion and 
reclnelion oF ariuani<‘nts ami anm-d l'ore<‘S and to 
as.suro that sueh regulatitm ami reduelion of arnia- 
uuints and armed foret'S will Ix' g.enerally oliscmd 
by all parlieipitnls ami nt)l unilaterally by only 
.some of lli(‘ partieip'Uil.s.*' In ord<*r tn work out the 
practical measures For fix ing elFet’l to this r<ssolu- 
lion and in aeet>rdam‘<* wiili Aiii* h- 23 tif the Char- 
Ut, whii‘h phu'es upon it the i <•'.]!« miahilily for the 
e.slabli.shinent of a sysi<‘in For the lev.nl.ilien of ar- 
maments, the Si'curity (lonneil on Kei). 13, 1947, 
established a Commission For Convonlional Arma- 
ments. 'rhe Commission was inslrm’ttsl to submit 
proposals to th(‘ Council within three* months. 

The Coumu.ssion for Con\«‘ntional Anuamonts 
on Aug. 12, U)*hS, approv<*d two n*soluti(»ns provi- 
ou.sly adopt(‘d by its Working < k»tnmitt<'e. 'riu*. first 
resolution slated lliat it eonsi«lered all annauionts 
and armt*d forces, <‘xet*pt altwnie weapons and 
weapons of nia.ss ch ‘.si met ion, as falling within its 
jnrisdielion. W(*aiion.s of mass destnielion were de- 
fined in the n'solution to im*lnih‘ atfnnie (‘xidosivc 
weapons, radioaelivi' material weapons, lethal 
chemical and luoI(|gi(*ul weapons, and any weapons 
developed in the. future whieli liavi* eharaelerislic.s 
compurahh^ in <U‘slvuelivt* t‘(feel to ihost* of the 
uUnuic bomb or oliu*r wtsipons mentiom'd above, 
The Commission propost*d to pr()e<‘ed with its work 
on the basis of the alaive dtdinilion, 

The second re.soltilion <‘mlH)di<*d a numlicr of 
general principles wldeh shonUl gov<‘rn the r<*giila- 
tion and reduelion of armam<‘nl.s* ami arm(‘d forces. 
Tlie resolution st'a((‘d that a system for such a regu- 
lation and ro.dnc‘ticm should iirovich* for the adlicr- 
ence of all States, and (hat initially it must include 
at least all States having sniistantial military re- 
sources. It went on to stale that sneh a .sy.stom 
cumlcl only bo xint into cdleet in an almospliero of 
international coufideuec and seeiiriiy. U listed the 
following examples of t‘ouditions essential to inter- 
national confidcuco and security: llu‘ cfstahlishmcnt 
of an udociuate .system of agrc'cnumts und(‘r Article 
43 of the Charter; the* estahlisimu'ni of interna- 
tional control of atoniie timu'gy; and lh<j tamelusion 
of the peace scltlements with Ct‘nnany and Jux^an. 

Tlie second resolution further slated that to con- 
form with Article 23 of llu^ Charttjr, armaments 
and armed forces, under an effeelive .syst(‘ni for 
their regulation and reduelion, must be limited to 
those consistent with and iudisxiensable to the 
maintenance of international iH*ac:c and security, 
and must not exceed those necessary for the im- 
plementation of Mtiinhors' obligations and the pro- 
tection of their rights under the Charter. To ensure 
observance, such a sy.stcin, it was staled, must in- 
clude adequate safeguards, including an agreed 
system of international supervision. Finally, the 
resolution stated that xirovision should he made for 
effective enforcement in the evtail of violation. 

The Commission, on Aug. 17, 1948, completed 
a paragraph-by-paragraph .study of its second re- 
port to the Security Council, in llu^ course of which 
some amendments were made. No vole was taken 
on the report but the Commission was agreed that 
if no delegation requested a final retiding before 
September 15, the report would be considered as 
ai^proved. On September 14, however, the U.S.S.R. 
informed the Commission that it could not agree 
with die draft of the Commission’s report (For 
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further developments, see General Assembly, 
above.) 

Economic and Social Council 

The Economic and Social Council, operating un- 
der the authority of the General Assembly, initiates 
studies and malces recommendations with respect 
to international economic and social matters; pro- 
motes respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; prepares draft conven- 
tions and calls international conferences with re- 
spect to matters falling within its competence. It 
enters into agreements with specialized agencies 
and coordinates the policies and activities of such 
agencies. The Council consists of 18 members 
elected by tlie General Assembly for three-year 
terms. During the year the Council held two ses- 
sions — ^its sixth and seventh. Some of the major 
economic and social problems tackled by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its subsidiary bodies 
are summarized below. 

One of the essential activities of the United Na- 
tions in the economic field is the preparation of 
surveys and reports on the basis of which action 
can be taken or recommended. Among the eco- 
nomic reports prepared by the Secretariat during 
1948 were a report on the salient features of the 
world economic situation from 1945 to 1947, a 
survey of the economic situation and prospects of 
Europe, and an economic survey of ^ia and the 
Far East in 1947. 

The work of the regional economic commissions 
has been outstanding. The Economic Commission 
for Europe, established in March, 1947, has now 
built up its organizational structure so as to deal 
with many problems of shortages which hamper 
the recovery of European trade. Although much of 
its work has been concentrated on the collection 
and exchange of information, its work has in some 
fields resulted in increased production. As an exam- 
ple, the Commission, late in the year, reported that 
one of the major bottlenecks in steel production — 
the shortage of coke — ^had been virtually elimi- 
nated. 

Increases of production have also been noted in 
ibe case of fertilizers and silica bricks. The Com- 
mission through its various subsidiary bodies has 
also considered housing needs and programs, re- 
quirements for building materials and measures to 
economize the use of scarce materials; has made 
recommendations concerning die allocation of coal 
and has dealt with questions concerning mining 
equipment and pitwood. It has carried out studies 
on the coordinated development of European pow- 
er resources and facilitated the negotiation of inter- 
national agreements for the sup^y and exchange 
of electrical energy. 

With the FAO, it is considering the problems of 
the European timber situation and, with the ILO, 
problems concerning manpower. It has also taken 
a number of measures to restore European inland 
transport facilities and to ensure their most effec- 
tive use — ^for example, through securing a large 
measure of agreement on regulations governing the 
exchange of railway-wagons in international traf- 
fic and tihrough securing the lifting of some of the 
restrictions on the freedom of the road. 

The Economic Commission for Asia, established 
at the same time as the Economic Commission for 
Europe, has considered, inter alia, the problem of 
flood control, which is vital to the economy of the 
area in which it operates. A Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol is being established which is to contain flood 
control experts, to provide teclinical advice to the 
Commission. 


A working party of the Commission is preparing, 
in collaboration with the governments concerned, 
a survey of the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the region, studying, in the first place: 
fuel and power, transport and transport equipment 
in relation to industry, fertilizers and agricultural 
requisites, basic materials including ores and met- 
als, textiles, and heavy engineering industries. The 
Commission appealed to advanced industrial na- 
tions for capital goods and basic materials needed 
for rehabilitation and recovery and asked the coun- 
tries of its region to specify meir short-term needs 
and their long-term plans for industrial develop- 
ment. 

During its sixth session, the Economic and Social 
Council on February 25 established an Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The principal tasks 
of this Commission are to assist concerted action 
for dealing with economic problems arising out of 
the war, for raising die level of economic activities 
of the countries of Latin America, and for main- 
taining and strengthening the economic relations 
of Latin American countries, both among them- 
selves and with other countries of the world. The 
Commission held its first session in Santiago de 
Chile in Jtme. Among other tilings, it requested 
its Executive Secretary to present to its next session 
an economic survey of Latin America and to make 
a preliminary study of the needs of Latin American 
countries for technical and administrative person- 
nel, means and facilities, and their present avail- 
abdity. 

As part of its statistical activities, the Statistical 
Commission, in order to meet the most pressing 
needs and especially those which national govern- 
ments will face in their plans for the censuses of 
agriculture and population in 1950 census pro- 
grams, is studying means whereby technical advice 
and assistance may be rendered to national govern- 
ments with a view to developing more adequate 
statistics and improving the comparability of data 
available to international organizations. 

Three types of statistical publications arise out of 
the work of the Statistical OfiSce of tlie United Na- 
tions as part of its program in the collection and 
publication of statistics and the development of 
statistical standards. The first consists of economic 
and social statistics of current interest of interna- 
tional organizations and Members of the United 
Nations published in the Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics. A second type of statistics covering a much 
wider field of statistics is collected by the United 
Nations and published in the Statistical Yearbook 
and the Demographic Yearbook, The third type 
arises out of the specific projects of research or 
special studies. Such studies include a report on 
National Income Statistics of Various Countries 
1938-1947. 

Following a recommendation of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, a United Na- 
tions Maritime Conference met in Geneva from 
February 19 to March 6. The Conference prepared 
and opened for signature and acceptance a Con- 
vention, providing for the establishment of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation. 

Another conference held in 1948 was the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
which met at Geneva from March 23 to April 21. 
The Conference prepared the following three Draft 
Conventions: ( 1 ) Draft Convention on the Gather- 
ing and International Transmission of News; (2) 
Draft Convention concerning the Institution of an 
International Right of Correction; and (3) Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information. The Con- 
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ference also adopted a number of resolutions 
grouped under tlic following headings: ( 1 ) general 
principles; (2) measures to facilitate the gathering 
and international transmission of information; (3) 
measures concerning the free publication and re- 
ception of information; (4) continuing machinery 
to promote the free flood of iMforeuilio:!; (5) mis- 
cellaneous, and (6) i:) 0 ssiblc modes of action by 
means of which recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council can best be put into effect. 

Still another conference held was the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
which met at Havana, Cuba, from Nov, 21, 1047, 
to Mar. 24, 1948. The Conference drew up the 
Havana Charter for an* International Trade Organi- 
zation. 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
under the jurisdiction of the Economic' and Soc'ial 
Council, is now bringing a supiDlemenlary mc'al to 
over 4 million children and nursing or pregnant 
mothers in varioxis European countries. It has em- 
barked, in collaboration witli the WHO and the 
Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian associates, 
upon an antituberculosis vaccination program 
wliich will cover more tlian 50 million children in 
Europe alone. The Fund is also starting an anti- 
venereal disease project and a regional inalaria-eon- 
trol project for children and motlu'rs. Tlu^ Fund’s 
feeding program in Asia is well nndc'r way, and it 
has sent supplies for Arab and J<‘wish r(‘fuge.t^ 
children in the Nc‘ar East. 

A United Nations Appeal for Children was 
launched in 1948. This Appeal, which is a world- 
wide appeal for funds for children, adoloseenls, 
and nursing and expectant mothers, by the begin- 
ning of December passed the $30 million mark in 
worldwide contributions. Fifty countries find 28 
Non-Sclf-Govcniing Territories participated in tbo 
Appeal during 1948. Through its Advisory Social 
Welfare Program the United Nations continued to 
provide consultants, fellowships, prosthetic ap- 
pliances, literature, and films; it also held special 
welfare seminars at the request of Member Gov- 
ernments. 

At its second session, held at the headquarters 
of tlic United Nations in January, 1948, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women noted with satis- 
faction that, since its first session, Argentina and 
Venezuela had granted women full political rights, 
and it expressed the hope that plans for similar 
action by Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, and Chile 
might be completed as soon as possible. 

Other actions initiated by the Economic and 
Social Council or its subsidiary bodies were suc- 
cessfully brought to an end by the General Assem- 
bly. Among these may be mentioned the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Convention on 
Genocide, and the protocol extending existing con- 
ventions for the control of traffic in narcotic dmgs 
to include new synthetic products. 

Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govehning 
Territories. 

Under Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter, 
the work of the United Nations in the field of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories falls into two categories: 
(1) the duties and functions of the Trusteeship 
jCouncil with respect to those territories placed 
fc? Trusteeship System; and (2) the re- 

pponsibmty of the Secretary General in connection 
Wth mformation on all Non-Self-Govcrning Ter- 
ritories other than Trust Territories. 

Trusteeship Council. In pursuance of a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on Dec. 14, 
1946, the Trusteeship Council was constituted as a 


principal organ of the Unih'd Nations. The last 
such organ lo coim' into ('xislonco, il conveuod for 
its first session iit I jiiki* Success on Mur, 2(i, 1947. 

The admiiiislralioii of Trust '1 Vrritorii’s is subject 
lo the supervision of the United Nalions, Admin- 
istering Authorities ar<^ re(|uir(‘d to nauliT, from 
year lo year, an ac'counl of llu'ir sU^wardship to the 
TrusUu'ship Council, and the lalter, after <*xaunning 
those accoimls, may luakt* suggt'slions for improve- 
ments. In addition, the (‘lonueil may enlerlain peti- 
tions from private pi'rsons or organizations regard- 
ing conditions in llu^ 'IVust 'IV'vrilovii's and may 
dispatch regular or spi*eial visiling missions to those 
regions for studying eimdilious at llrsl hand. 

As at pr(\sonf eonslitnli'd, llu* (loimeil consists 
of 12 m<*nil)ers. Australia, Ih'Igimn, France*, Now 
Zealand, the Uniti'd Kiiigdoin, and ilw* United 
Stales are members by virtue of fla'ir being Admin- 
istering Aulliorilii's. Twa eouiilries, nanady C^hina 
and the II.S.S.II., hold mcmbcrsliip by virtue of 
being permau<*nl members ol llu' Security (kameil 
but not administt'ring 'IVust 'l’(*iTitories, 'flu! other 
4 nieinbors — (iOsfa Uit'a, lra(|, tlu* IMiiIipi)ines, and 
Mexico — ^wer(' ehu'U'd for (hr(‘i'-yi*ar ier?ns by the 
General Assinnbly in aec'ordanet^ with Article 86, 
paragraph 1(e) of tin* Chartca*. ' 

During 1948 liu‘ 'rnisteeship Clouneil (*.\';imin(Hl 
in detail n'ports on eondilions in the 'rrusl I’erri- 
tories of New Chiinea, a(lministen*d bv Australia; 
Ruanda-Unmdi, administiTial by Ihdgium; and 
Tanganyika, adminisU'ri'd by the Unil<‘ii Kingdom. 
M(uisnres For the impro^•(‘m(‘nl' (»f various aspects 
of life in those lerritori(‘S, whose total population is 
close to 9 million i)t‘,op!<\ propost'd by the 
Trnsteeship Conueil. 

Among the many petitions eonsiilered by the 
Council was oiu^ from llu^ I<3w<* t)<*opl(\ a lril)e 
whoso momlxTS now are dividiHl by tin* boundary 
lines of Togoland uihUt Fnaxh administration, 
Togoland niKliT British administration, and the 
British Gold Coast. Kwe, who W(‘re rc'pre- 
sented before th(^ Coimcal by oiu' of th<*ir tnernbers 
to support their written petition, askial that the 
division of their tribe be l)roughl lo an (‘iid and 
that they bo pennittod to livt* imdiT a single ad- 
ministration. The (k)uueil look noli* of a program 
worked out jointly by Franeii and ll»e Unil(‘cl King- 
dom to imi)n)ve tht! i)osilion of llu^ l«iwe. At the 
.same lime the Council doeich'd to Uike. ui) the ques- 
tion again after hearing from a ri^guiar visiting 
mission of its own which wmdd study I ho 'rogoland 
region in 1949. 

Two special questions had b(^(?n referred to the 
Council by the General Assembly: tlii^ probhnn of 
South-West Africa and that of J<TusaIcm. South- 
West Africa is a fonncT CiiTinan Volony whose ad- 
ministration as a Mandatod T'ljrritory had boon en- 
trusted to the Union of South Afric:a by the League 
of Nations. The Assembly had rci)eal<tdly requcslocl 
tlie Union Government to place South-West Africa 
under the International Tmsleesliip System. The 
Union Government, however, <l(*elan*(I itself un- 
able to comply with this request. The Assembly 
had further decided that the report submitted 
on South-West Africa by ibc Union Government 
should be examined by the IVnsleifslnp Council. 
Tins duty tlie Council dischargtid in 1948 (see also 
General Asacmhhj above). 

Under the original partition resolution on Pales- 
tine, tlie Assembly in November, 1947, hack among 
other things, asked the Truslc<\slup Ckiuneif to pre- 
pare a Statute for the City of jerusahnn which was 
to have been placed undcT an international regime. 
Wlien tlie Assembly bold its second special session, 
the Trusteeship Council notified it that it had pro- 
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pared such a Statute, and asked the Assembly for 
further instructions. As no such instructions were 
given, and because of the changed conditions in 
Bie area, the Trusteeship Council did not formally 
adopt the Statute, nor did it take any further action 
on it. 

The Council sent out its first Visiting Mission to 
inspect conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, Belgian 
Trust Territory in East Africa; and in Tanganyika, 
British Trust Territory. Reports of this Mission 
will be considered by the Council in 1949. The 
dispatch of a previous Visiting Mission to Western 
Samoa which had been sent in 1947 in response 
to a petition from the indigenous population led, 
with the cooperation of the Administering Au- 
thority of New Zealand, to a substantially increased 
measure of self-government for the inhabitants of 
tliat area. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. The role of the 
United Nations with respect to non-self-goveming 
territories not placed under Trusteeship is much 
more limited. Tliose responsible for the adminis- 
tration of such territories have pledged themselves 
in the Charter to recognize the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of such areas are para- 
mount and to accept, as a sacred trust, the obliga- 
tions to promote to the largest possible extent me 
welfare of such peoples. Futhermore, the Metro- 
politan Powers are bound by the Charter to submit 
reports on all but political aspects of developments 
in such non-self-governing territories. While no 
machinery is provided in the Charter for the pur- 
pose of examining these reports, the Assembly de- 
cided in 1946 to establish a special committee for 
tliat purpose. The Special Committee met in 1947 
and again in 1948, examining in the course of tlie 
latter year reports covering more than 60 non-self- 
governing territories. The Committee formulated 
a number of proposals and recommended the re- 
establishment of the Special Committee in 1949. 
These recommendations were endorsed by the As- 
sembly (see above). 

The Intebnational Court of Justice 

The International Court of Justice is the princi- 
pal judicial organ of the United Nations. It func- 
tions in accordance with its Statute, which is based 
upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and forms an integral part of the 
Charter. All Members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to tlie Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

The International Court of Justice in 1948 con- 
tinued its study of the Corfu Channel incident. The 
Security Council on Apr. 9, 1947, had recommend- 
ed that the dispute, which concerned an incident 
in which two British warships were damaged in 
the Corfu Channel on Oct. 22, 1946, be referred 
to the Court. On Mar. 25, 1948, die Court deliv- 
ered a judgment rejecting the Albanian objection 
( that die United Kingdom was not entitled to refer 
this dispute to the Court by unilateral application) 
on the grounds, inter alia, that the Albanian Gov- 
ernments letter of July 2, 1947, in the opinion of 
the Court, constituted a voluntary and indisputable 
acceptance of the Court's jurisdiction. 

Tlie Court held that there was nothing to pre- 
vent die acceptance of jurisdiction, as in die pres- 
ent case, from being effected by two separate and 
successive acts, instead of joindy and beforehand 
by a special agreement. The Court also held that 
the reservations stated in the Albanian Govern- 
ment’s letter wore intended only to maintain a 
principle and to prevent the establishment of a 
precedent for the future. The Court maintained 


that the reservation of Albania dierefore did not 
enable Albania to raise a preliminary objection 
based on an irregularity of procedure, or to dispute 
thereafter the Court’s jurisdiction on die merits. 

Immediately after the delivery of judgment, the 
agents for the Albanian and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments announced to the Court the conclusion 
between dieir respective governments of a Special 
Agreement, drawn up as a result of die resolution 
of the Security Council of Apr. 9, 1947, for the 
purpose of submitting to the Court for decision the 
following questions: 

“1. Is Albania responsible under international 
law for the explosions which occurred on October 
22, 1946, in Albanian waters and for the damage 
and loss of human life which resulted from them, 
and is there any duty to pay compensation? 

"2. Has the United Kingdom under international 
law violated the sovereignty- of the Albanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic by reason of the acts of the Royal 
Navy in Albanian waters on October 22 and on 
November 12 and 13, 1946, and is there any duty 
to give satisfaction?” 

Proceedmgs on the case are continuing. 

The Court on May 28, 1948, delivered its first 
advisory opinion on the question of the admission 
of Members to the United Nations. By a vote of 
9 to 6 the Court declared that it was of the opinion 
that a Member is not juridically entitled to make its 
consent to the admission of a state dependent on 
conditions not expressly provided in Article 4, para- 
graph 1 of the Charter, and that, in particular, a 
Slember may not make its aflSrmative vote for the 
admission or any State subject to die admission of 
other States. 

On July 28, Switzerland became the first non- 
Member of the United Nations to become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

UNITED STATES. The area of the United States prop- 
er, or the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 
is 3,022,387 square miles, excluding inland waters 
having an area of 45,259 square miles. The non- 
contiguous lands subject to the authority of the 
United States (Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, 
Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and Virgin Islands ) 
comprise 696,721 square miles. 

The population of continental United States 
(Sixteenth Census) April, 1940, was 131,669,275. 
On July 1, 1947, the population was estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census to be 143,382,000, and 
on Jan. 1, 1949, it was ’estimated to be 147,946,000. 

On Nov. 2, 1948, the date of the national elec- 
tion, the population of the United States 21 years 
old and over, including persons in the armed forces 
overseas, was estimated at 94,641,000. In all States 
except Georgia the population 21 years old and 
over is the population of voting age. Women of 
voting age were estimated to outnumber men by 
about 1,670,000. The increase to the population of 
voting age, including persons in the armed forces 
overseas, between 1940 and 1948 is estimated at 
about 10,644,000, or about IS percent. It repre- 
sents a male increase of about 4,481,000, or nearly 
11 percent, and a female increase of about 6,163,- 
000, or almost 15 percent. 

In addition to the above divisions listed to the 
table the United States also possesses, or claims 
possession of the following Pacific Islands: Baker, 
Howland, and Jarvis Islands, fringing the equator 
in mid-Pacific about 1,000 miles S.S.W. from Hon- 
olulu; Johnston Island (q.v.), Midway Islands 
(q.v.). Palmyra Island (q.v.), and Wake Island 
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(q.v.). Canton Island (q.v.) and Enderbury Island 
are under joint Anglo-American administration. 
The Security Councu of the United Nations on 
Apr. 2, 1947, adopted the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the former Japanese Mandated Islands (ap- 
proved by the Conm:ess of the United States, July 
18, 1947} by which the United States of America 
was designated as the administering authority of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (land 
area: 715 sq. mi.; population, July 1, 1947: 50,537; 
seat of government: Guam). (See Pacific Is- 
LANns.) 

AREA ANB POPULATION OF TNIT^T) ?T\Tr?. ITS 
TERRITORIES AND INSULAR P0i?.'r.'-?1CN'.S 

Division (Capital) Sg. miles Pop. (1940) 

United States (Washington) 3,022,387 131,669,275 

Alaska « (Juneau) 586,400 ^ 72,524 

Hawaii (Honolulu) 6,419 423,330 

Puerto Rico (San Juan) 3.435 1,869,255 

Guam (Agana) 206 22,290 

Samoa. American (F^o Pago) ... 76 12,908 

Canal Zone « (Balboa Heights ‘i) . . 553 51,887 

Wgin Is. (Charlotte Amalie) .... 133 24,889 

Total 3,622,795 134,265,231 

"Territory. * Census taken Oct. 1,1939. "Panama Canal 
Zone leased from the Republic of Panama in perpetuity, 
p Office of the Governor. 

The population 21 years old and over is gener- 
ally regarded as the maximum population digible 
to vote. This maximum has never been attained be- 
cause it includes a large number of persons who, 
though old enough to vote, may not do so because 
they have not satisfied the requirements of citizen- 
ship, residence, registration, or payment of poll 
taxes. Although the alien population 21 years old 
and over has declined considerably from the 3,- 
335,932 enumerated in 1940, there were stiU in 
the neighborhood of 2 million aliens of voting age 
in the United States on Nov. 2, 1948. Among the 
persons of voting age there are persons not quali- 
fied to vote because of confinement to penitentia- 
ries, mental hospitals, and the like, and still others 
who reside elsewhere than in the State in which 
they have voting privileges. This group includes 
persons in the armed forces away from Qieir place 
of voting residence, either in this country or 
abroad. Furthermore, there is an unascertainable 
number of persons in the District of Columbia who 
lack voting residence in any State. 

See Vital Statistics; Population. For aliens, 
see Immigration. For populations of individual 
States, see the separate State articles, as; Ala- 
bama; Arizona; etc. 

Agriculture. See Agricultural Cooperation; 
Agriculture; Agriculture, U.S. Department 
OF. Chief crops, as Corn; Cotton; Hay; Oats; 
Potatoes; Tobacco; Wheat; etc. 

Commerce. See Business Review; Customs, Bu- 
reau OF; Trade, Foreign, 

Communciations. See Communications, Electri- 
cal; Federal Communications Commission; Ra- 
dio Broadcasting; Television. 

Defense. See Aviation, Military; Military 
Progress; Naval Progress; Coast Guard, U.S. 

Education. See EDUCATION; SCHOOLS; Universi- 
ties AND Colleges. 

Finance. See Public Finance; Taxation. 

Judiciary. See Law; SuPREiiCE Court. 

legislature. See CONGRESS, United States, 

Manufacturing. See BUSINESS Review. 

Mineral Production. See Business Review; Min- 
erals and Metals; Mines, Bureau of; articles on 
leading minerals. 

States and Territories. See AlaskA; Alabama; etc. 

Transportation. See Aviation, Civil; Maritime 


Commission; Motor Vehicles; Railways; Roads 
and Streets; Waterways. 

Events, 1948. The election overshadowed every- 
thing else and was a part of everything else in 
1948. Otherwise, in its domestic aspects, 1948 dif- 
fered only incidentally from other prosperous 
peacetime years. The election set the year apart, 
not only in its impact on the many months from 
January to Election Day but in its significance for 
the full year in both national and international 
affairs. In addition the election symbolized a facet 
of this coimtry's way of life so cherished by Amer- 
icans — ^the victory of the "little fellow,” and 
through him all the little people, and the Iriumph 
of the underdog. 

No one, months after the election, was able to 
assert with certainty that the decisive votes had 
been cast for Harry S. Truman or against the Re- 
publican candidate. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York. In terms of issues, however, it was 
clear that the voters rejected what the Republicans 
offered and endorsed the stands on inlernational 
matters and domestic affairs espoused by President 
Truman. The people manifestly favored the foreign 
policy followed by the Government. They also 
made it clear that it was not Franklin D. Roosevelt 
alone, as a vote-getting magnet, who drew the pop- 
ulace, but that file general philosophy of the New 
Deal, instead of having been weakened, was still 
a vital force on the American political scene. Con- 
trary to the embarrassed poll-takers, who suffered 
a devastating blow by the wide inaccuracies of 
their predictions, the almost unparalleled uj>sct of 
the election definitely marked a return to the po- 
litical ideas that had swayed the nation for a dec- 
ade and a half. 

The cross-currents of the election process, in a 
free nation, pervaded all aspects or life in the 
United States as well as life beyond the United 
States. In 1948 this country reached a milestone 
toward which it had been moving for years, slowly 
and hesitantly. The nation gave evidence, through 
action and resolve, that its commitment to a world 
role was complete. The United States shouldered 
the responsibilities of a divided world, of the 
schism between the West and the East that was 
reflected in the continuing "cold war.” On the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia and in the forum of 
the United Nations, American rci)rcsc*ntaliv<'s spoke 
out, and their words were backed by deeds and 
dollars. The Economic Cooperation Act came into 
being and the economic aid of the Marshall Plan 
absorbed billions of United States dollars and 
proved itself a potent weapon in democracy's coun- 
terattack against the push of totalitarianism. 

In foreign affairs an atmosphere of tension, en- 
gendered by the struggle between the Soviet bloc 
and the democracies, had pervaded the nation and 
"war jitters” seemed to pop up every time an 
j^erican cast his troubled gknee beyond the bor- 
ders, toward both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Yet. 
perhaps ^th repeated shock, the anxiety appeared 
to be dulled. The East-West conflict came to be 
regarded as almost an inseparable element of the 
international way of life — a manageable conflict 
that would not lead to war. 

The people of the United States, in 1948, sought 
Mace, and sought it as fervently as ever. Yet with 
the desire for peace the people unflinchingly sup- 
ported calculated risks that might have brought 
on WM. The decision was made and widely en- 
dorsed not to abandon the shattered nations of 
Ei^ope to the onslaught of surging totalitarianism. 
The course, manifested without fanfare in the day- 
to-day operations of the Marshall Plan, was drama- 
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tized by the Berlin airlift, predominantly an Amer- 
ican answer to the Russian blockade of Berlin. In 
other words, during the year? diere grew up a we- 
mean-business approach to peace. After an internal 
struggle of necessity versus conscience and tradi- 
tion, the country put its stamp of approval on the 
first peacetime draft in its history, a burgeoning 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, a record rearmament 
burden. Although, in an election year, partisan 
politics held the stage, party differences were sub- 
ordinated in international affairs and a bipartisan 
foreign policy functioned with a remarkable degree 
of success.^ 

America’s role in the affairs of the world hinged 
on the strength of the United States economy. The 
state of the union was good. Statistically, at least, 
the country was riding on the crest of a wave of 
unprecedented prosperity. National income hit a 
peak of about $211,000 million. National produc- 
tivity, goods and services, was $252,700 million. 
New records were set for production and employ- 
ment. In terms of graphs and curves of statistical 
tables, the economic welfare of the country was as 
sound as a dollar. 

But the dollar, or rather what the dollar was 
worth, was one of the big constants in the chang- 
ing 1948 scene. Inflation on the spiral caused dis- 
tress to millions. Wages went up and living costs 
bounded after them as prices went up in the ever- 
circling ascent. Housing was expensive and scarce; 
rents, altliough under control, crept up. Only at the 
end of the year were there sims that inflation 
might have spent its force, and that the brow- 
beaten consumer might again be coming into the 
happy state of a sellers’ market. 

Trie domestic economy was a study of superla- 
tives. Unemployment was virtually unknown. Dur- 
ing the year an all-time employment peak of 63,- 
842,000 persons was attained, in July. Corporation 
profits after taxes set a new record of $21,700 mil- 
lion. Labor wrangled with industry over the cost 
of living, but strikes were at a postwar low. The 
year produced the biggest harvest in history, and 
the crop of about 3 million babies pushed the popu- 
lation of the United States to a new high of 148 
million. The country had nearly 35 million married 
couples, but more man 3 million families were liv- 
ing “doubled up” with other families. 

The year had its quota of tragedy and lightness, 
solemnity and gaiety — ^it was a characteristically 
good American peacetime year. In one of the worst 
disasters in aviation chronicles a four-engined, 
speedy, luxurious airliner crashed suddenly on a 
ridge in eastern Pennsylvania, killing 43. The city 
of Vanport, Ore., was wiped off by a great North- 
west flood. Deadi took General John J. Pershing, 
commander of all American land forces in Europe 
in World War I; Charles Evans Hughes, retired 
Chief Justice of the United States; and Babe Ruth. 

The nation’s laboratories, meanwhile, produced 
two new antibiotic medicines — chloromycitin and 
aureomycin, to be added to the fight against dis- 
ease along with streptomycin and penicillin. Ve- 
nereal disease finally ceased to be a tabooed word 
and the campaign against VD was actively pushed. 
The most talked-of book was a treatise on me Sex- 
ual Behaoior of the Human Male* 

The headlines told of a Rockefeller heir marry- 
ing a daughter of immigrants, giving actuality to 
an American fable, while the utopian Shmoo 
zoomed from the comics into a nations fancy. Tlie 
New York subway, traditionally the greatest nickel 
bargain in the country, went up to a dime. Man 
flew faster than sound, without meeting him^lf 
coming back or suffering disastrous effects. Tire 


old country store appeared in a 1948 garb, when 
women took to bearing the laundry, or, better still, 
sending their husbands, to community clusters of 
automatic washing machines and “Laimderettes” 
became die rage. The “give-away” quiz programs 
on the radio dominated the networks, while tele- 
vision passed from the experimental category to 
an accepted place in American life. 

The Presidency. For three quarters of the year the 
man who sat in the White House was a thoroughly 
discredited individual, the butt of wisecracks from 
all directions. No one questioned the foregone con- 
clusion that he was doomed to defeat, so all the 
heat and controversy was generated about his pos- 
sible successor and the policies to be pursued by 
the new man. The Republican-dominated Congress 
ignored him; even his own Democratic party sought 
to jettison him for another candidate. Throughout 
these nine months of 1948 the President adhered 
steadfastly, despite mounting rebuffs from all sides, 
to the advocacy of his program, moving gradually 
from what was fundamentally a holding operation 
to continue generally the New Deal doctrine to the 
espousal of advances beyond the course of Frank- 
Im D. Roosevelt. The day after Election Day Mr. 
Truman, winner in a race nobody but himseff was 
sure he could win, found himself vindicated not 
only in a personal triumph but in die acceptance 
of the policies he put forth. 

Many of these policies were contained in his 
annual State of the Union Message of January 7, 
before a joint session of Congress. The President 
called for swift action to check “the spiral of in- 
flation,” prompt enactment of the European Re- 
covery Program, an alleviation of a tax burden by 
a cut of $40 a year a person, and the implementa- 
tion of these five major goals during the next dec- 
ade; 

1. Human Rights — ^“Secure fully the essential 
human rights of our citizens,” an attack against 
continued racial and religious discrimination sup- 
plemented by a subsequent special message. He 
renewed his request for statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

2. Human Resources — ^‘Trotect and develop our 
human resources.” He advocated the extension of 
unemployment compensation and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits “to millions who are not now pro- 
tected.” He stressed the need of a national health 
program and a comprehensive insurance program 
against ill-health and insecurity. He called for the 
provision of “adequate education for every person,” 
and the establishment of a new Cabinet post for 
health, security and education. The President asked 
for the immediate enactment of a long-range hous- 
ing program, to reduce housing costs and provide 
low-cost public housing, for “in the next decade 
we must see that every American family has a 
decent home.” On rents, he said that “until we can 
overcome the present dbrastic housing shortage we 
must extend and strengthen rent control.” 

3. National Resources — ^“Conserve and use our 
national resources by the most effective means pos- 
sible” — ^through the stockpiling of scarce materiab, 
battling against erosion, the expansion of reclama- 
tion, me protection and restoration of forests and 
the construction of more “multiple purpose” dams. 

4. Living Standards — ^“Lift the standard of liv- 
ing for all our people.” Although the average in- 
dividual income had advanced more than 50 per- 
cent in the last ten years the country’s objective 
shodd be a doubling of the living standard in the 
next decade. Price support for farm commodities 
should be maintained. Cooperatives should be en- 
couraged. Extension of the school lunch and rural 
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electrificatioii programs should be fostered. Over 
the next few years industry should invest “at least^’ 
$50,000 million in expanded production. The mini- 
mum wage should be raised from 40 cents to 75 
cents an hour. The President maintained his criti- 
cism of ihe Taft-Hardey Labor Relations Act. 

5. Teace — ^‘Achieve world peace based on prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice and the equality of 
all nations.” He asserted that “we are giving and 
will continue to give, our full support to the United 
Nations.” Inasmuch as the United States could be 
“an effective force for world peace only if it is 
strong,” universal military training was urged. The 
country’s assistance to Greece and Turkey was en- 
abling them to combat “foreign pressures.” The 
United States should lead the way and allow ihe 
entry of “many thousands of displaced persons.” 
By the nurturing of world reconstruction, by the 
easing of tariff barriers, and, most important, by 
the global assistance program, “we are moving to- 
ward our goal of world peace.” 

Taking cognizance of the third party movement, 
led by Henry A. Wallace, that denounced the na- 
tion’s international policies as “war mongering,” 
the President said: 

“We are fighting poverty, hunger and suffering. 
This leads to peace — ^not war. We are building to- 
ward a world where all nations, large and small 
alike, may live free from the fear of aggression. 
This leads to peace — ^not war. Above all else, we 
are striving to achieve a concord among the peo- 
ples of the world based on the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the brotherhood of man. This leads 
to peace — ^not war.” 

The Chief Executive warned that inflation con- 
tained the seeds of “another depression,” as both 
wholesale and retail prices were moimting, and 
requested again his anti-inflation program, includ- 
ing stand-by wage and price and rationing con- 
trols. His $40 tax-cut proposal was designed to 
relieve taxpayers in the lower brackets, but would 
be compensated for by an increase in corporation 
taxes. 

Cabinet. The Executive team, carrying out the 
laws of the land under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, consisted of the following members of the 
Cabinet: 

Secretary of State — George C. Marshall 
Secretary of ihe Treasury — ^John W. Snyder 
Secretary of Defense — ^James Forrestal 
Postmaster General — ^Jesse M. Donaldson 
Attorney General — ^Tom C. Clark 
Secretary of Agriculture — Charles F. Brannan 
Secretary of Labor — ^Maurice J. Tobin 
Secretary of Interior — ^J. A. Krug 
Secretaiy of Commerce — Charles Sawyer 
Two of the Cabinet members were newcomers, 
Messrs. Brannan and Tobin. Mr. Brannan, Assist- 
ant Secretary since 1944 and before that an official 
of the department, succeeded Clinton P. Anderson, 
who resigned to run for the Senate from New Mex- 
ico. Mr. Tobin, former Mayor of Boston and Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, replaced Lewis Schwellen- 
bach, who died. 

Directly behind the Cabinet officers was a corps 
of officials that approached Cabinet status. In this 
moup were the tiiree armed services chiefs under 
the Defense Secretary — ^Keimeth G. Royall, Army; 
John Sullivan, Navy; and W. Stuart Symington, 
Air — and Robert A. Lovett, Under Secretary of 
State, who ran the department during Mr. Mar- 
shall’s absences abroad on United Nations business 
and during his operation at the year’s closing. In 
addition to these men there was still another group, 
such as Clark Clifford and John Steehnan, who 


were Presidential assistants and ad;TOers and held 
hieh rank and influence in Adnunistration circles. 

^e two Presidential appointments dunng the 
year that attracted the most attention ^e those 
of Paul G. Hoffman and Thomas B. McCabe. Mr. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corporation 
and one of the nation’s leading industrialists, was 
named as chief of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, handling the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Mr. McCabe was appointed chairman of 
Sie Federal Reserve Board; while Marrmer S. Ec- 
cles, one of the last holdovers from the New Deal 
era, whose financial policies were at odds with the 
President’s advisers, was demoted to vice chair- 


The White House. During tlie year the White 
House was very much in the hews, in more ways 
than one. A furor was stirred by President Tru- 
man’s plan to construct a $15,000 sccond-slory 
porch or balcony inside the pillars of the soutli 
portico for the use of the Prcsidc'iilijil family. The 
move was deplored by many on aesthetic grounds. 
Banknotes bearing a picture of tlic struclurc would 
have to be changed, and the Prcsideiit’.s use of the 
balcony would be very limited. The tempest sub- 
sided, the balcony was built and it made virlwially 
no difference in the appearance of tlic While 
House. More important, however, wa.s iho closing 
of the Wliite House after the election because the 
150-year-old mansion was unsafe. The grand stair- 
case was sagging, the oririnal second-hand bricks 
were disintegrating and the “second floor is slay- 
ing up there purelty from habit.” It was estimated 
liiat it would cost $1,000,000 to make the mansion 
fireproof and secure. 

Congress. The President made the record of the 
Republican Congress, selected by the voters in 
1946, the predominant issue of the year, charac- 
terizing it as a “do nothing” body and tho^ worst 
or almost the worst group of legislators in the 
nations history. The Congress count(^red by as- 
sailing the stewardship of the Presiclcut, the poli- 
cies he had followed and advocated, and his ad- 
ministration of the Federal structurcj, and indig- 
nantly retaliated by describing Mr. Truman as the 
worst President in history. 

Yet, despite the repeated clashes between the 
Executive and Legislative branches, tliere was not 
a complete deadlock legislatively. Under the aegis 
of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, 
of Michigan, the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, bipartisan support was molded 
for the containment of Communist totalitarianism. 
On the other hand, on the domestic side, aside 
from moves to strengtlien defense, few measures 
pushed by the Administration were enacted. The 
desire to get out to the hustings and campaign and 
the conviction of a certain Republican victory led 
to the postponement of a number of social meas- 
ures that had bipartisan support and might have 
been passed otherwise. 

Legislation Bnaeted. The measures enacted by the 
second session of tiie 80th Congress principally 
served to maintain and strengthen the United 
States role in world affairs. Only a few of the 
President’s economic or civil rights proposals wore 
enacted, eitlier in the regular session or the 
July 25-August 7 sitting of Congress, after its 
recall by the President. Taxes led the roster of 
domestic measures. The major legislation enacted 
by the 1948 session of Congress was as follows: 

The Economic Cooperation Act 

Military Aid for China 

Peacetime Selective Service 

Authorization of a Seventy-Group Air Force 
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Voice of America Act 

A restricted extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act 

A foreign policy resolution voicing support for a 
united Western Europe 

Limited, compromise relaxation of immigration 
quotas for displaced persons 
A $4,800 million tax reduction 
A limited long range farm program 
A compromise extension of the terms of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
A modified extension of rent control 
A $65 million loan for the United Nations head- 
quarters 

Of the vetoes of jgeneral legislation, as apart 
from private relief bills, made by the President five 
were overridden by the Republican Congressional 
majority, abetted by a substantial number of Dem- 
ocrats, and one was sustained. Vetoes overridden 
were the income tax reduction, the exemption of 
news vendors from social security coverage, legis- 
lation limiting old-age insurance, an appropriation 
measure carrying a rider transferring the United 
States Employment Service from Labor Depart- 
ment to the Federal Security Agency and a meas- 
ure ^xemx)ting railroad rate agreements from anti- 
trust statutes. The veto sustained was of a bill for 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of appointees to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Six of President Truman’s vetoes altogether 
wore overridden by both sessions of the Eigntieth 
Congress, the most in one Congressional term since 
Andrew Johnson’s day. A record was set when 
Congress overrode three — social security, Labor- 
Federal Security, and rail rates — all in one week. 

During the recalled session after the conventions 
Congress passed a limited bank and consumer 
credit control biU and a bill to stimulate housing, 
both of which were a far cry from the President’s 
stipulations. None of tlie rest of the program he 
submitted to the ‘‘special” session was touched, 
save the loan for the United Nations headquarters 
in New York City. 

Legislation Unpassed. Although the President 
sought, through public pressure and special mes- 
sages, to spur enactment of various measures, there 
is a long list of legislation that failed to be enacted, 
as follows: 

Inflation Controls 
A long-range housing program 
Expanded social security 
Healtlr insurance 
Aid to education 
Increased minimum wage 
Control of tideland oil reserves 
Revision of the tax structure 
Proposed outlawry of the Communist party 
Legislation tightening Government loyalty tests 
Legislation against lynching and against the poll 
tax 

A proposed equal rights amendment 
Universal military training 
Statehood for Hawaii 

Elimination of restrictions on oleomargarine 
Foteign Legislation. An historic program to main- 
tain a free world and contain the sweep of Com- 
munist Russia was embodied in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act, enacted by Congress with 
unparalleled swiftness as Czechoslovakia was 
swept under, Scandinavia was threatened and the 
fate of Italy and France hung in the balance. Un- 
der tlie program, dedicated to European stability 
as an integral element of world peace, the follow- 
ing were authorized: $5,300 million for the nations 
participating in the ERP; $275 million for military 


aid to Greece and Turkey; $463 million for aid 
to China; $20 million for rehabilitation in Trieste; 
$60 million for the UN Chilchren's Emergency 
Fund. A House Republican clique, using what 
Senator Vandenberg called “meat-axe techniques,” 
sought to trim the program. Finally $6,031 million 
was appropriated. 

The Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 granted legislative sanction to the Voice 
of America overseas broadcasts and authority to 
the State Department to disseminate information 
through various media and to exchange education- 
al data and students- 

The extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment measure, for only one year, with modmea- 
tions and impairments, instead of three years, was 
denounced by the Administration as a drastic blow 
against “the cornerstone and keystone of our for- 
eign economic policy.” 

The foreign policy resolution adopted by Con- 
gress condemned the unrestrained use of the Unit- 
ed Nations veto, but principally endorsed “the as- 
sociation of the United States” with collective ar- 
rangements by other nations, aflFecting its national 
security. Participation in a number of UN agencies 
was approved by Congress. The Senate ratified 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. The demands of the cold war on the 
American taxpayer for 1948 in recovery, relief, and 
defense activities amounted roughly to $20,000 
million. 

inflation Legislation. Congressional committees 
held innumerable hearings on the problems of in- 
flation but the mountain of labor produced what 
might by courtesy be called a mouse. The Presi- 
dent wanted stand-by powers to ration and impose 
ceilings on commodities in limited supply, wage 
ceilings when necessary, certain inventory controls, 
and a number of other powers. Congress passed 
only the credit controls. 

Rent. The Housing and Rent Act of 1948 was 
accepted by the President with the observation “I 
had no choice but to sign,” Between April, 1942, 
when Federal rent control was set up, and June, 
1946, rents rose slightly more Rian one percent. 
Since then rents went up about six percent, funda- 
mentally because of the relaxations in last year’s 
act. The new act continued the policy of relaxation, 
while generally holding the line for tlie rentals of 
50 miluon persons in 13 million controlled housing 
units. The act did the following: extended the 15 
ercent voluntary increase provision though it 
arred pyramiding, decontrolled non-housekeeping 
rooms in private dwellings, provided for the relief 
of landlords able to show operating losses because 
of controls and permitted evictions, on 60 days’ 
notice, for remodeling or occupancy by the land- 
lord’s family. The Emergency Court of Appeals 
was authorized to review differences between local 
rent advisory boards and the Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter, administering rent control. 

Housing. Congress had before it, with the backing 
of the President, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner long- 
ranging housing biU. What Congress enacted was 
a much weaker measure. It provided government 
guarantees up to 90 percent of loans to builders 
of apartment houses costing no more than $8,100 
per unit; guarantees up to 80 percent for construc- 
tion of houses $6,000 or less; guarantees to insur- 
ance companies for large rental projects; and guar- 
antees for houses in the $6,000-$ 11,000 bracket. 
The pressing need — low-cost housing in volume — 
was passed over. It was estimated that the con- 
struction of new units in 1948 would be about 
800,000, less than 1947*s figure of 849,000 and 
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1925's record of 937,000. Continued high costs 
coupled with growing buying resistance had a 
definite impact on housing. 

Defense Legislation, The United States militaiy es- 
tablishment — ^land, sea, and air — cost about ?11,- 
750 million this fiscal year. In a special rearma- 
ment message, the Presiaent advocated quick adop- 
tion of universal nulitary training and temporary 
restoration of selective service to show that the 
United States would “remain strong enough to sup- 
port those countries of Europe which are threat- 
ened with Communist control and police-state 
rule.” Over Administration protests against mili- 
tary unbalance Congress overwhelmingly approved 
legislation for a 70-group Air Force. The Navy bill 

E rovided for an aircraft carrier for jet-propelled 
»ng-range planes and new anti-submarine craft. 
Women's reserve units in the armed services re- 
ceived regular status. Legislation reforming courts- 
martial procedure was adopted. The Army s organ- 
ized reserve components were strengthened, and 
a number of minor actions were taken to benefit 
veterans of World War II. 

Oraft, While universal military training was left 
up in the air. Congress pushed through, over for- 
midable opposition, ^ the Selective Service Act of 
1948. The measure's main provisions provided: 
registration by all men 18 through 25 years of age 
at local draft boards; the drmting of men 19 
through 25 by age and birth dates rather than by a 
lottery; service for 21 months; voluntary one-year 
enlistments by 18-year-olds that would free them 
from subsequent service; deferments for married 
men, men with dependents, men with essential 
jobs, students of certain classes; exemption for vet- 
erans of at least 90 days' service or members of 
National Guard or reserve units. 

The stroke^ of the President’s pen signing the 
measure set in motion a wide expansion of the 
armed forces, designed to bring the Army, needing 
the bulk of the draftees, from 548,000 to 790,000; 
the Navy from 389,086 to 434,675; the Marine 
Corps from 81,723 to 89,225; and the Air Force 
from 382,000 to 444,500. With other legislation, 
the total authorized strength of the armed services 
was set at 2,160,200. 

At the closing of the year Secretary Forrestal is- 
sued his first annual report, in which he found still 
a number of kinks in the unification of the armed 
services and urged strengthened authority for the 
head of the National Defense Establishment and 
for aulhority to aid allies of the United States 
militarily without Congressional sanction. 

'l^e report also revealed bizarre advances in 
military science as it told how the armed forces 
were studying rocket space-ships in the light of a 

S )ssible military outpost, an earth sateflite ve- 
cle,” that would revolve aroimd the earth like a 
little moon. 

Aitomic Energy, The veil of secrecy hung over the 
world's most potent force both for peace and war, 
the development of atomic energy. Control of the 
force was a major issue in international forums, 
without a satisfactory conclusion. At home the 
continuing struggle for atomic control between the 
m^tary and civilian scientists found the civilians 
still on top, though controversy was aroused at a 
Kepublican political “compromise,” in response to 
the President’s renomination of the five Atomic 
Energy Coromissioners for staggered terms as re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy Act. The Republi- 
cans did not want the AEC's membership — ^partic- 
ularly Chairman David E. Lilienthal — ^frozen when 
they were expecting a GOP victory. As a result the 
terms of all the commissioners, amidst cries *of 


“politics,” were extended to June 30, 1950. United 
States laboratories applied atomic energy for peace 
as well, shipping radioactive isotopes, principally 
radio-active phosphorus, for the treatment of leu- 
kemia and other blood diseases, to 21 countries 
during the year. , . 

Fiscal Legislation, Expenditure during the current 
fiscal year was estimated at slightly more than 
$42,000 million and revenue, as a result of in- 
creased national income, was estimated at least at 
a par to bring about a balanced fiscal picture. De- 
fense took more than a quarter of tlie national 
budget, international affairs took a little more than 
one-eighth, so did veterans’ affairs, the interest on 
the public debt represented slightly less than one- 
eighth, and all otlier expenditures consumed more 
than one-quarter. 

Excise taxes were continued at their wartime 
rates. Increases in certain postal rates were en- 
acted, effective Jan. 1, 1949. The lending authority 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
limited. 

Taxes. In 1948, after having been sot back twice 
in 1947, the Republican Confess finally got 
through, over another Presidential veto, llie tax 
reduction measure it had pledged in the last cam- 
paign. Although castigated by the President as a 
measure that would “undermine tlie soundness of 
our Government finances at a time when world 
peace depends on the strength of the United 
States,” the biU was carried by substantial margins 
in short order. It provided the following: increases 
for each taxpayer and dependent in personal 
exemptions from $500 to $600; nation-wide appli- 
cation of the “community-property" pooled return 
provisions for married couples; rate cuts of 12.6 
percent on taxable income up to $2,000, 7.4 per- 
cent from $2,000 to $136,719, and 5 percent on 
incomes above the latter figure. It was estimated 
that the cuts entailed a revenue loss of close to 
$5,000 million. 

Displaced Persons. In 1948, many, many months 
after the ending of the war and after initial action 
had been proposed, the United States finally lived 
up to its great tradition as a haven for the op- 
pressed and the homeless. Almost three and a htuf 
years after the end of hostilities a boatload of 800 
of Europe’s displaced persons reached our shores, 
the vanguard of tlie 205,000 DP’s to be admitted 
under immigration quota relaxation adopted by 
Congress. The President, who had repeatedly asked 
Congress for legislation to allow a substantial num- 
ber of DP’s to come in accepted the measure as 
hotter than nothing but assailed it as discriminatory. 
The le^slation, which charged up DP’s against 
future immigration quotas and stipulated exliaus- 
tive investigation to weed out Communists, im- 
posed severe limitations and classifications and was 
criticized as operating against Jews and Ca^ohes, 
many ^ of whom had been the prime victims of 
Hitlers persecutions. Nevertheless, the first trickle 
did toward the close of the year pass by the statue 
of Liberty, a harbinger of more to come and of 
new strength for the nation. 

Farm and Economic Legislation, There was little ac- 
^vify, with farmers riding on a crest of prosperity, 
in the agricultural field. In a special message to 
Congress the President submitted a consolidated 
long-range farm program covering a wide range of 
agricultural economics and agronomy. In Congress 
preliminaries advanced for the development of a 
perm^ent long-range farm program, but there 
was disagreement between the two Plouses and 
there was finally enacted a continuation of the 
existing price support program until June 30, 1950, 
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under which cotton, wheat, com, rice, peanuts, 
tobacco, hogs, poultry, eggs, dairy proaucts, and 
potatoes would be supported at 90 percent of the 
parity price, while the supports for certain other 
commodities, including soybeans and flaxseed, 
could be cut from 90 percent to a 60 percent mini- 
mum at the discretion of the Agriculture Secretary. 
The joint United States-Mexico program to eradi- 
cate the foot-and-mouth disease south of the bor- 
der was, after much tribulation and dubious success 
because of peon opposition, finally abandoned dur- 
ing the year. 

The most outstanding development in the agri- 
cultural field was the legislation that almost passed. 
For 60 years, since oleomargarine first was pro- 
duced, the butter substitute had been surrounded 
by state and Federal restrictions. The sale of col- 
ored margarine is banned or taxed; margarine pro- 
ducers and retailers are required to pay Federal 
license fees. With butter prices soaring there was 
increasing consumer pressure to end the restric- 
tions on the less expensive substitute. Cottonseed 
and soybean interests supported the move, dairy 
interests opposed it. It was a fight of long standing, 
and in 1948 the margarine forces broke throu^ 
the ^barricaded pigeonholes of part of Congress 
when a repealer passed the House, only to lose out 
in the Senate where small dairy states carry as 
much weight as large urban states and where the 
measure was tabled under the pressure of time. It 
was the most notable advance by the margarine 
forces in years. 

Confess in 1948 scrutinized its work in the 
labor field during the previous session — ^the Taft- 
Hartley Labor-Management Relations Act and the 
anti-Portal-to-Portal Pay Act — and found them 
good. As a result no important legislative activity 
in the labor field took place. There were a number 
of investigations of the influence of Communists 
in certain unions. 

Social Legislation, There was substantial support 
in both Houses of Congress for a rise in the 40-cent 
minimum wage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
But this measure, equally important in the labor 
field, made no progress, and neither did any other 
social legislation despite promptings by the Presi- 
dent. The various proposals for aid to education, 
increased social security, and health insurance 
made little headwav, though a fractional part of 
the Chief Executive s program made some progress 
through the House. It would have extended old- 
age insmrance to only 3,500,000 persons employed 
by tax-exempt institutions and state and local 
governments. The Republican confidence in a No- 
vember election victory was to a great degree re- 
sponsible for the feeling that social legislation 
could be shelved safely for at least a year. 

Civil Rights, The implementation of the civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution received 
much attention in the country. It was a factor in 
the elections, when southern Democrats, upholding 
the traditional mores, rebelled against their party’s 
stand and formed another party, the Dixiecrats. In 
Congress problems of race received probably more 
attention than at any time since the days of Re- 
construction after the Civil War. Although the re- 
sults were negligible, the effect was salutory. A 
number of aspects of racial segregation also were 
pricked by Supreme Court rulings. 

Twenty states still have laws making obligatory 
racial segregation in public places. In 17 states 
compulsory segregation is applied in public schools. 
Poll-tax r^uirements hamper the right to vote in 
7 states. There have been at least 44 lynchings in 
the United States since 1936. Latent prejudice — 


and some of it not very sub rosa — against minority 
groups manifested inself in many aspects of eco- 
nomic and social life. The Ku iflux Klan showed 
signs of regained strength and was on the inarch 
in some southern areas, particularly Georgia. 
Crosses were burned in front of Negro and Jewish 
dwellings. 

Against this background President Truman sub- 
mitted to Congress a special civil-rights message, 
calling for the enactment of the following 10-point 
program: 

Establishment of a permanent commission on 
civil rights, a joint Congressional committee on 
civil rights and a civil rights division in the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The stren^ening of existing civil rights stat- 
utes. 

The classification of l 3 rnching as a Federal of- 
fense, taking its prosecution out of the jurisdic- 
tion of local and state governments. 

More adequate protection of the right to vote, 
accompanied by the abolition of the poll tax and 
the ‘‘white primary.” 

Establishment of a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission to prevent unfair employment dis- 
crimination. 

The outlawjy of “Jim Crow” restrictions in 
transportation facilities, restaurants and schools. 

The provision of home rule and suffrage in 
Presidential elections for the voteless residents 
of ihe District of Columbia. 

The granting of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska and a greater degree of self-government 
for United States territorial possessions. 

Equalization of the opportunities of residents 
to become United States citizens. 

Settlement of the evacuation claims of Japa- 
nese- Americans. 

In Congress an anti-poll tax bill sailed by the 
House, but was relegated to a secondary place on 
the theory that an anti-lynching bill would com- 
mand more Senate support. In flie closing days of 
the session an anti-l^ching bill was produced by 
a Senate committee but it was lost in the legislative 
jam of adjournment. Civil rights also came up as 
riders to various appropriations and other measures 
to keep the pot boifing through the session, but the 
only step to get by Congress was an amendment to 
the draft law exempting from poll taxes members 
of the armed forces, which had been in effect 
during the war and even this was beset by strong 
opposition from southern legislators. 

After six years of social and economic upheaval 
some 60,000 Japanese-Americans were back on the 
West Coast and were encountering first hostility, 
then, acceptance with public enthusiasm and pri- 
vate reserve. These wartime victims also encoun- 
tered much economic loss; many who had leased 
their lands were unable to regain control and the 
dominant position of the Japanese in West Coast 
agriculture disappeared. Half of the evacuees nev- 
er returned and spread instead over the rest of the 
country. But there was progress to report in this 
civil rights sector, too. 

Communism. The conflict between Eastern com- 
munism and Western democracy on the interna- 
tional scene was transmuted on the domestic scene. 
It was translated into a drive against domestic 
communism before a background of national se- 
curity, on the one hand, and concern over the 
rights laid down by the Constitution, on the other. 
Allegations of subversive activities and Communist 
espionage, featuring episodes that appeared bizarre 
to most Americans, filled the air and the headlines 
for a good part of the year and the unresolved is- 
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sue o£ who was the liar — ^Hiss or Chambers — ^be- 
came a cause celebre. 

In Congress the Mundt-Nixon bill to curb the 
Communist party, that had been established in the 
United States in 1919 with seventy-six members 
and in 1948 claimed a membership of 75,000, was 
overwhelmingly approved by the House. Without 
specifically naming the Communists the measure 
sought to make illegal efforts “to establish in Ae 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship” under 
foreign control and to require registration of Com- 
munist party members. One of the most controver- 
sial bills to come before Congress, it was assailed 
as to its constitutionality and its effectiveness on the 
ound that its objectives would be nullified by 
iving the Communists even more underground. 
The measure was left locked in a Senate committee. 

The Government’s investigation of the loyalty 
of employes in the Federal establishment contin- 
ued apace, with only a tiny fraction of a percent 
foimd even questionable. “Sensitive” agencies, such 
as the military, the State Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, received absolute authority 
to discharge “indiscreet or disloyal employes.” One 
new anti-subversion measure was added to the 
statute books when the immigration laws were 
amended to deny admission to persons deemed by 
the Attorney General to be seeking entry “for the 
urpose of engaging in activities which will en- 
anger the public safety.” 

After 13 months of investigation a continuing 
blue ribbon Federal grand jury in New York 
brought in indictments against the 12 ranking fig- 
ures of the American Communist party on charges 
of having violated the Alien Registration Act hy 
having conspired to overthrow the Government 
through violent and seditious means and through 
the issuance of printed material and other actions 
for this purpose. Best known of the 12 indicted 
were William Z. Foster, thrice the party’s candi- 
date for President; Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary; and Benjamin J. Davis, Communist member 
of the New York City Council, 

New York was also the scene of another phase of 
the East-West clash — ^the case of the Russian school 
teacher s fight and flight for freedom, including a 
suicide leap. Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kasenkina 
was scheduled to return to Russia, along with other 
teachers, upon the coinpletion of their services at 
a Soviet private schoorhere. The teachers, Mrs. 
Kasenkina and Mr. and Mrs. Mikhail Ivanovitch 
Samarin, stayed ashore. Mrs. Kasenkina took sanc- 
tuary at a white Russian refuge, a farm run hy 
Countess Tolstoy. From this she was “rescued:’ 
by members of the Russian consular staff in New 
York and held incommunicado within the Con- 
sulate. Then she leaped from the third story build- 
ing of the Consulate, either in an attempt at suicide 
or escape. The Russians continued to seek posses- 
sion of Mrs. Kasenkina and the United States re- 
jected the moves. Stiff notes were exchanged and 
the United States requested the withdrawal of the 
Soviet Consul General, Jacob M. Lomakin. 

Un-American Activities. Moving into action in the 
wake of the Justice Department and its grand jury, 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
acted as usuak with a blaze of publicity, to develop 
publicly the findings in camera. The result was a 
series of spectacular and dramatic hearings, though 
inconclusive. The committee during the whde 
year failed to press its \msubstantiated allegations 
against Dr. Edward U. Condon, as one of the 
“weakest links” in atomic security. It also provided 
a dramatic twist of its own. Its chairman. Repre- 
sentative J. Parnell Thomas, Republican, of New 


lersey, was indicted by a Federal grand mry m 
Washington on charges of having misused fraudu- 
lendy funds for his oflSce and commiUco staffs. 
Mr Thomas, who has deprecated tlic attitude of 
vra^sses before his group for the disinclination 
to answer questions, especially on constitutional 
grounds himself refused to answer questions— on 
file constitutional ground of seiyncrimination. 

Two repentant Communists filled the commit- 
tee’s hearing room with a plethora of charges and 
accusations, which the accused almost simultane- 
ously denied. None of the charges, of dooii signif- 
icance to national security if valid, was proved to 
any degree of definity, though the fanfare of puli- 
licity was overwhelming. The^ hearings, at year s 
end, were still “in medias res. 

■riie first outpouring of extravagant and unsup- 
ported charges came from Elizabeth T. Bentley, 
fortyish Vassar alumna, a Communisl parly mem- 
ber during 1935-44, during which time she said 
she transmitted much secret data from Washingtem 
to Soviet agents. The infonnalioxi was allegedly 
received from Government ofRcials. Whittaker 
Chambers, a Communist during 1924-37, after- 
ward an editor of Time, said he had boon a “cour- 
ier” for an “apparatus” engaged in infiltration work. 

A parade of former Government ollieials ^ap- 
peared before the committee to deny iluj alloga- 
tions by the two — Lauchlin Currie, former admin- 
istrative assistant to President Roosevelt; William 
W. Remington, high official in tluj Conuiu*rco De- 
partment; Harry Dexter White, Conner Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and ixrogcnilor of the 
Bretton Woods agreement; and sccoudtiry execu- 
tives. Some few of the latter parried interrogation 
or declined to answer on constiliitional gnjimds. 
To the drama of ihe hearing, thronged with specta- 
tors, ablaze with the glare of television lights, was 
added the drama of Mr. White’s dcalh, sliortly 
after questioning by the committee while sulforing 
from a heart condition. 

Hiss-Chambers. The whole pattern of coixtradic- 
tion, of charge and denial, became personified in 
the figures of two men — Mr. Chambers, senior 
editor of a responsible publication, and one of the 
chief targets ci his accusations, Alger Hiss, execu- 
tive secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks Conferctice, 
general secretary of the United Nations Charter 
Conference in San Francisco, adviser to President 
Roosevelt at Yalta, and currently president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. Mr. 
Chambers alleged that an important official in die 
Roosevelt Administration, Mr. Hiss, former chief 
of the State Department’s Office of Special Affairs, 
had been a dues-paying Communist and a valuable 
source of information. Mr. Hiss denied he was or 
had ever been a Communist, at first was unable to 
place his accuser, then identified him by another 
name as a man to whom he had sublet his apart- 
ment. 

Pumpkins. The committee staged a public “con- 
frontation” of the two men. Each labeled the 
other’s stoiy fabrication. When Mr. Chambers 
repeated his allegations on the radio outside the 
privileged committee room, Mr. Hiss brought suit 
for libel. In the course of pre-trial examination on 
this suit, Mr. Chambers drew forth documents al- 
legedly stolen from the State Department. Later 
he led agents of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to his Maryland farm and tiiere, from a 
scooped-out pumpkin, produced rolls of microfilms 
of state papers that he had had for ten years. He 
laid to Mr. Hiss the procurement of the papers — 
some 200 secret documents stolen from me Slate 
Department and copied for transmission to a for- 
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eign power, Soviet Russia. Mr. Hiss denied the 
Chambers accusations that he had taken and 
copied the papers. Toward the closing weeks of 
the year the New York grand jury brought in an 
indictment against Alger Hiss, charging him with 
perjury. Thus, in 1949, when the perjury charges 
come before the courts, it may be determined 
which of the two men was lying — ^the crucial ques- 
tion the committee never was able to decide. 

Cost of living. Although they were concerned with 
many things, foreign and domestic, the American 
people chiefly were concerned with the high cost 
of living. This was undoubtedly the chief issue in 
the election campaign, as the President assailed 
the lack of activity by Congress against the in- 
flationary spiral and the Republican legislators 
pinned their faith on the operation of traditional 
economic laws. Certain labor mroups got wage in- 
creases but still were squeezed, while unorganized 
labor, white collar workers, pensioners, and people 
living on fixed-incomes generally were hard put 
to make ends meet. Consumer resistance, although 
unmarshalled and not vociferous, was exercised by 
many segments of the population. 

In the early part of the year there was a sharp 
break in the commodity market. Wheat, com, and 
othdf grain commodities tumbled, and there was 
a slight decline in the non-food categories. But in 
a few short weeks the visions of hard-pressed con- 
sumers of lowered food prices and the fears of 
some economists that a ‘oust” had set in had all 
been dissipated. By the end of March die flurry of 
die commodity exchanges was over, and living 
costs were up again to their January peaks. Spark- 
ing die inflationary flame, aside from the specula- 
tive character of the commodity flurry, were the 
third round of wage rises and the purchasing of 
goods for the European Recovery Program. Along 
die middle of the year prices advanced in many 
fieljds. Automobiles went up again. So did house- 
hold and electrical appliances and industrid equip- 
ment. Primary market prices edged up widi ad- 
vances for foods, chemicals, and allied products. 

The ‘'creeping” inflation, in which prices go up 
— ^not with the explosiveness of a “boom-and^ust” 
rampage — ^but gently enough not to arouse the cit- 
izenry to demonstrations or large-scale buyinn 
strikes, continued as Congress quit and the politico 
conventions began, Widi 1935-9 as 100, food 
prices, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
stood around 215. The worth of the dollar in pur- 
chasing power, 68.2^ in 1947, was 60.6^. 

Market-basket items carried these prices; a 
pound of round steak, 91^; chuck roast, 64^; a No. 
2 can of com, 204; a No. 2% can of peaches, 31^; 
a pound of butter, 94^; a pound of coflFee, 53^; a 
dozen eggs, 65^; and a delivered quart of milk, 
21^. In many communities, moreover, these aver- 
age prices would have seemed low. 

The state of the economy just around election 
time, as there occurred a fractional drop in the 
cost of living index, stood something like this in 
its course since the war: 


Tear Prices Wages Profits 

1945 100 100 100 

1946 108.5 98.5 147.1 

1947 124.0 110.9 208.0 

1948 135.2 123.1 234.5 


In the early fall, for the first time in a year, 
retail meat prices declined, and for the remainder 
of the year the inching-down process continued 
but in such tiny degrees that it was almost imper- 
ceptible. With the average family spending about 
12 percent of its income on meat, this is the most 


important food item in the outlay for the family 
larder. The following shows the course of meat 
prices over the last two years: 

(OpIT 

Oct. 7 Aug. 15 Oct. 7 
Meat 1948 1948 194S 

Pork roast 80.73 80.83 S0.43 

Lamb shoulder 0.81 0.93 0.56 

Sirloin steak 0.99 1.05 0.55 

Chicken broilers 0 53 0.57 0.50 

Toward the end of the year there were signs that 
the economic boom had lost its ruddy flush though 
the picture was one of continuing health rather 
than of sudden collapse. In some areas there 
was spotty unemployment and downward business 
trends, but prices were still way up, production 
rolling, and employment at high levels. 

The whole year had been spent on a lofty eco- 
nomic plateau as far as most of the American 
people were concerned, and toward the end of 
1948 there began to be discovered some valleys in 
the plateau. Prices of farm commodities were down; 
in some cases farm products were approximately 
at the Government price support level. Farm pro- 
duction, on the other hand, was up an estimated 
8 percent above that of 1947. 

Weak spots in the economy developed in textiles 
in particular among the soft goods, and sales of 
men s clothing and furnishings were reported lag- 
ging. Small durable goods, such as radios, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, and electric toasters, also 
were encountering sales’ difi&culties. 

Labor. The impact of labor unrest was felt less 
in 1948 than in 1947, though the two years were 
closdly similar in being far below the record num- 
ber of strikes in 1946. Strikes during the year cost 
the nation 33 million man-day5 in contrast to ihe 
34,560,000 man-days of last year. 

Labor be^an the year nursing its wounds. The 
“slave labor” Taft-Hartley Act had been imposed 
over its last-ditch opposition, and all that remained, 
aside from continued agitation for its repeal, was 
to mowl at the “vested interests” that were back 
in me saddle. While supporters of the Taft-Hartley 
Act held that it had been effective in curbing cer- 
tain types of strikes, such as secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional disputes, opponents contended 
that the law had failed to reduce strikes and in 
some instances actually had fomented them. Labor 
also was faced with three crucial decisions: its 
attitude toward the third political party under the 
aegis of former Vice President Henry Wallace, its 
stand on the Marshall Plan to aid global recovery; 
and its position toward adjustments in the strato- 
spheric cost of living picture. Particularly in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations there was 
internecine strife between the Right and scattered 
unions dominated by Communists and fellow-trav- 
elers. Furthermore, the 1946 debacle, from labor’s 
viewpoint, which had brought a changeover of 
Congress from Democratic to Republican control 
and the Taft-Hartley law, had left labor scared 
and determined to galvanize its cohorts into more 
spirited political activity. 

The largest of all the strikes during the year was 
that of the soft-coal miners over pensions, involv- 
ing some 350,000 miners. In March and April the 
United Mine Workers were out of their pits as a 
result of a dispute resulting from a proposal by 
their leader, John L. Lewis, of pensions of $100 
a month for those of age 60 and with 20 years’ 
service — a proposal that the operators opposed 
because the inclusion of miners already retired 
would esdbaust the union-industry pension fund. 
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Finally the pension deadlock was broken as Repub- 
lican House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. inter- 
vened. The result was a notable triumph for the 
Republican labor leader and his miners. Mr. Lewis, 
who with the UMW, had only 13 months earlier 
suffered a crushing defeat by tibe Government and 
the courts and a $710,000 fine, tilted again with the 
Government when Federal attorneys sought a con- 
tempt finding by the courts for his ^eged defiance 
of a Government injunction against the strike. 

Another major dispute along the same period 
was that of the CIO packing-house workers, in 
which 85,000 were idle and 3 were killed in picket 
line violence. The strike, called to obtain an in- 
crease of 29^ an hour, was unsuccessful after one 
of the longest work stoppages of the year. 

Third round wage differences mounted in in- 
tensity toward midyear, as labor contended that 
incre^es were due in view of the resumed climb 
in prices and the advance in corporate profits, 250 
percent above 1939 and roughly 40 percent above 
1946. Management, in turn, held that wages had to 
be held down to avoid further stimulus of the 
inflationary spiral. The principal areas of intensity 
were the railroad brotherhoods, the UMW and the 
CIO’s United Automobile Workers. The Govern- 
ment seized the railroads before any work stoppage 
developed, but 45,000 auto workers went out at 
Chrysler. The miners won $1 a day and other 
gains. John R. Steelman, Presidential labor ad- 
viser, after lengthy mediation, brought about a 
rail settlement. Chiysler workers won an increase 
of 18<f an hour. 

Without a strike a major setdement, likely to 
have an important influence on labor agreements, 
was achieved between the UAW and the General 
Motors Corporation. Although the principle of an 
"escalator” was in vogue in many contracts, the 
size of the bargaining parties gave it stature. Un- 
der the terms of the 11^ increase part was allowed 
as a permanent bolster to living standards and 
part as a variable moving up or down in accordance 
with cost of living indices. 

The other major strikes occurred on the mari- 
time front~the tliree-month tie-up of 28,000 CIO 
longshoremen and seamen on the West Coast and 
the strike on the East Coast of longshoremen be- 
longing to the American Federation of Labor. In 
the latter case the issue was wages; in the former 
the primary issue was the union hiring hall, which 
was opposed by employers as illegal under the 
Taft-Hsurdey Act, For a time, toward the latter 
part of the year, America's export-import trade 
and essential Marshall Flan aid shipments were 
at a standstill as both the East and West Coasts 
were paralyzed. 

The West Coast strike was one direcdy involv- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law, but it was an issue in 
labor management relations throughout the year. 
Most of the tests, however, were through the 
len^y course of the judicial process, where the 
real meaning of its process was being determined. 
One of the principal points at issue, the laws ban 
against political expenditures by unions, was put 
to the test by Philip Murray, CIO president. The 
ban was ruled invaud by the courts. The law fos- 
tered some strikes — principally that by the print- 
ers. On the other hand, it reduced union jurisdic- 
tional disputes and made some headway in cur- 
tailing "featherbedding” practices. The real tests 
were still ahead — ^in the legal opinions of the court- 
rooms — ^when ^e reelection of President Truman 
became a harbinger of the repeal of many sections 
of the act. 

The CIO lashed out against its leftists in its 


annual convention in November, defeating their 
moves of sympathy with tlie Soviet Union and op- 
position to the Marshall Plan. The organization 
also rebuked its left-wing unions and took steps 
to trim die power of some. 

Both the AFL and the CIO were highly active 
in the political campaign, and most observers cred- 
ited their activities with a large share of responsi- 
bility for Mr. Truman s victory and the defeat of 
many Congressmen regarded as foes by labor. 

— Samuel A. Tower 

UNIVERSAL DECURATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. The 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, nearly 
three years in preparation, was adopted and pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on Dec. 10, 1948, in Paris. Tlie vote was 
48 to 0 (nine members abstained from voting — ^the 
U.S.S.R. bloc, Saudi Arabia, and the Union of 
South Africa). This Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights is the first part of an International Bill 
of Human Rights, the two other parts being a Con- 
vention on Human Rights and measures for imple- 
mentation, on both of which work is going ahead. 
The complete text of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, as approved by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, follows: 
International Bill of Human Rights 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Preamble 

WHEREAS the recognition of the inherent dignity 
and of the equal and inalienable rights of all mem- 
bers of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

^ WHEREAS, disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind, and the ad- 
vent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy 
freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest 
aspiration of the common people, 

WHEREAS it is essential, S man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law, 

WHEREAS it is essential to promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between nations, 
whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter reafiGrmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in a larger 
freedom, 

whereas Member states have pledged them- 
selves to achieve, in co-operation with 3ie United 
lotions, the promotion of universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 

whereas a common understanding of these 
rishte and freedoms is of the greatest importance 
for full realization of this pledge, 

NOW t heref ore the general assembly 
PROCLAIMS this universal declaration of human 
rights as a common standard of achievement for 
^ peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
mdividual and every organ of society keying this 
declaration constantly in mind shall strive by teach- 
ing and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of the Member states themselves 
and among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. ^ 
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ARTICLE 1 

All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. Tliey, endowed with reason 
and conscience, should act toward one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood. 

ARTICLE 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this declaration without distinc- 
tion of any kind such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or so- 
cial origin, property, birth, or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which the per- 
son belongs, whether it be an independent, Trust, 
or Non-Self-Goveming territory, or under any 
other limitation of sovereignty. 

ARTICLE 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the 
security of person. 

ARTICLE 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in 
all iSieir forms. 

ARTICLE 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment, 

ARTICLE 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere 
as a person before the law. 

ARTICLE 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to equal protection of 
the law. All are entitled to equal protection against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration 
and against any incitement to such discrimination. 

ARTICLE 8 

Everyone has the right to effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted him by the consti- 
tution or by law. 

ARTICLE 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention or exile. 

ARTICLE 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obli- 
gations and of any criminal charge against him. 

ARTICLE 11 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offense has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which 
he has had all ^aranties necessary for his defense. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offense on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offense, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted. Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than 
one that was applicable at the time the penal of- 
fense was committed. 

ARTICLE 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or corre- 


spondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and repu- 
tation. Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the law against such interference or attacks, 

ARTICLE 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each 
state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. 

ARTICLE 14 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy 
in other countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 15 

1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his na- 
tionality. 

ARTICLE 16 

1. Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have 
the right to marry and to found a family. They are 
entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during mar- 
riage and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society 'and the state. 

ARTICLE 17 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone 
as well as in association widi others, 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

ARTICLE 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes free- 
dom to change his religion or b^ef, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in 
public or private, to manifest his religion or be- 
liefs in teaching, practice, worship and observance, 

ARTICLE 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion 
and expression; this right includes freedom to hold 
opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers. 

ARTICLE 20 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an as- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE 21 

1. Everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly or through 
6eely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access to the 
public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this vrill shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 
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akticue: 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to the realization 
through national efEort and international co-opera- 
tion and in accordance with the organization and 
resoTirces of each state, of the econoimc, social 
and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity 
and the free development of his personality. 

ARTICLE 23 

1. Everyone has the right to work, to the free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable condi- 
tions of work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has tlie right to just and 
favorable remuneration insuring for himsetf and 
his family an existence wortliy of human dignity, 
and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

4. Ever>'one has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

ARTICLE 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, in- 
cluding reasonable limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay. 

ARTICLE 25 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other 
laok of livelihood in circumstances beyond his con- 
trol 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether 
bom in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same 
social protection. 

ARTICLE 26 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Educa- 
tion shaU be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be 
compulsory. TeAnical and professional education 
shall be made generally available and higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among aH nations, raciS 
or religious groups and shall further the activities 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

3. Parents have the prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their chil- 
dren. 

ARTICLE 27 

1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in 
the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the 
arts and to share in scientific advancement and its 
ben^ts. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary, or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 

ARTICLE 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this declaration can be fully realized. 


article 29 

1 Everyone has duties to the community, in 
which alone the free, full development of his per- 

sonality and freedoms, 

everyone shaU be subject only to such limitations 
as are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order and the 
general welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to die purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 30 

Nothing in diis declaration may bo interpreted 
as implying for any state, group or person any right 
to engage in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 

UNIVERSALIS! CHURCH. A religious group which orig- 
inated in die United States about 1785. The lioiid 
of fellowship in this Church “shall b(^ a common 
puroose to do the will of Cod as Jesus nwealed it 
andTto cooperate in establishing the kiiigdoiiji for 
which he lived and died.” 

The Universalist Church of America. Originally in- 
corporated in 1866 as The Universal isl Croiicral 
Convention, it changed to its present nanu' in 
1942. In die United States and Canada the group 
has 436 churches, 497 ministers, and a total of 44,- 
599 members. Income from contributions ainouulcd 
to $50,241 in 1947. Total assets amounted to $1,- 
659,976. President and chairman of the Board; 
Harold S. Latham; Ccncral Supt^rinlendenl, Dr. 
Robert Cummins; Secretary, Esther A. Richardson; 
Treasurer, A. Ingham Bickncll. I foadquarters, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU). This organization 
was founded as a result of conferences hold in Paris 
in 1863 and in Berne in 1874, and becanui a fonnal 
body when die International Postal Coiivciiiliou 
came into force in 1875. An agrccunont with the 
United Nations, designed to give the Union status 
of a specialized agency, was adoplc'd by the Con- 
gress, and approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, Nov. 15, 1947, 

“The aim of the Universal Postal Union is to 
assure the organization and perfection of the vari- 
ous postal services and to promote, in this field, the 
devdopment of international collaboration. To this 
end the Members of UPU are united in a single 
postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of cor- 
respondence.” The agreement making the Univer- 
sal Postal Union a specialized agency of the United 
Nations became formally effective July 1, 1948. 
UPU has 88 members. 

UPU held its 12th Congress in Paris from May 7 
to July 5, 1947. Since the Union had hitherto been 
widiout a body to act in the interim between con- 
gresses, an Executive and Liaison Committee of 
19 members was created. It held its first formal ses- 
sion in Berne in October, 1948. 

Changes in regulations governing membership 
were also made; new members will henceforth be 
admitted by a % vote of the members of tlie Union. 
Applications from Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
for separate membership were rejected. The mem- 
bership of Spain was temporarily suspended.” It 
was decided that Germany, Japan, and Korea 
should be named as members of the Union, with a 
special paragraph stating that they wore tempo- 
rarily prevented from adhering to the Convention. 
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Technical changes in international postal regu- 
lations made by the Congress included lowering 
of certain postal rates, widened franking privileges, 
and changes to ensure better service for many types 
of international mail. A temporary Technical Tran- 
sit Committee was established to find die most 
equitable basis for the computation of transit rates; 
it is to report to members of the UPU in 1950. The 
next meeting of the Universal Postal Congress is 
scheduled to convene in Brussels in 1952. 

The President of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee is J. J. Le Moiiel, Director General of 
the Posts in France. The Secretary General is Dr. 
A. Muri of Switzerland. Headquarters: Interna- 
tional Bureau, Universal Postal Union, Case Berne 
14, Switzerland. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. The 1,788 universities, 
colleges, and professional schools of die United 
States had a total of 2,408,249 students (full-time, 
part-time, graduate, and undergraduate students, 
but excluding extension and correspondence stu- 
dents ) of college grade enrolled in the fall term of 
1948, an increase of 70,023, or 3 percent, over the 
number (2,338,226) enrolled in the fall term of 
19471, according to the survey made by the U.S. 
Office of Education. In the accompanying table 
are listed the enrollment totals, by type of institu- 
tion, for the fall terms of 1947 and 1948. 

ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 1947-1948 


rt/ institution 

Fall 1947 

Fall 1948 

Change 

\ : i:i .!..!/ ■!■ 

2,338.226 

2,408,249 

3.0 

i.K 

.. 1,165.180 

1,208,504 

4.6 

Ii> *1'' I'lls 

. . 97,760 

107,878 

10.3 

’liicolo'''’f*!!' 

. . 16.213 

18,193 

12.2 

Other '.'i' 

83,288 

71,078 

-14.7 

Libera' ■ . 

. 530,064 

553,418 

4.4 

Tcaclu- ■<■:"< ■.'■ 

. . 162,199 

170,205 

4.9 

Junior (’o11p,"os 

.. 219,349 

208,329 

-5.0 

Negro iM'iiMiiioti', « .. 

.. 74,173 

70,644 

-4.8 


« All typCH of institutions of higlier learning. 


The enrollment of veterans in institutions of 
higher learning in the fall of 1948 totaled 1,021,- 
038, a decrease of 101,700, or 9.1 percent, from 
the total of 1,122,738 for the fall of 1947. Of the 
1948 total, 575,930 were enrolled in universities, 
58,078 in technical schools, 4,921 in theological 
seminaries, 41,578 in other professional schools, 
207,563 in liberal arts colleges, 56,543 in teachers 
colleges, 53,899 in junior colleges, and 22,526 in 
Negro colleges of all types. 

The 1948 fall enrollment of first-time students in 


higher educational institutions decreased to 568,- 
768 from 592,846 in 1947, a decrease of 24,078, 
or 4.1 percent. Universities had 204,49.0 first-time 
students enrolled in 1948, technical schools 23,625, 
theological seminaries 2,399, other professional 
schools 15,263, liberal arts colleges 150,333, teach- 
ers colleges 50,475, junior colleges 102,961, and 
Negro institutions or all types 18,952 first-time stu- 
dents enrolled. 


There were 1,712,283 men and 695,966 women 
enrolled in higher educational institutions in the 
fall of 1948. Of the total enrolled for the first time 
in any college, 369,924 were men and 198,844 
were women. Veterans enrolled in the fall of 1948 


included 1,000,942 men and 20,096 women. 

In the fall of 1948 there were 1,190,441 students 
enrolled in publicly controlled institutions of high- 
er learning and 1,217,808 in privately controlled 
institutions of higher learning. 

According to the survey of the U.S. Office of 
Education, 12 institutions of higher learning had 
20,000 or more enrollments each in the fall of 1948. 


They were: New York University, University of 
California, City College of New York, Columbia 
University, University of Minnesota, University of 
Illinois, Ohio State University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of Indiana, University of South- 
ern California, University of Wisconsin, and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

States of the United States with total enrollments 
over 100,000 for the fall of 1948 in institutions of 
higher learning were: New York 308,436, Califor- 
nia 190,650, Illinois 152,521, IPeimsylvania 148,- 
949, Ohio 140,253, Texas 126,228, and Michigan 
101,229. 

The statistics reported to this Year Book by 
each of the institutions of higher learning for the 
fall of 1948, or for the latest available period, are 
recorded in tlie table entitled Universities and Col- 
leges in the United States and Canada on pages 
594-624. 

UNRRA. While shipments continued during 1948, 
tile United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) was occupied chiefly in 
arranging its liquidation. Created on Nov. 9, 1943, 
to aid the victims of war in liberated areas, and 
beginning operations immediately on tlie cessation 
of hostilities, the Administration devoted approxi- 
mately $3,800 million of resources to providing to 
the gov^emments of liberated countries for the dis- 
tribution by them to their nationals not ordy re- 
lief supplies in the form of food, clothing, and 
medicine, but also rehabilitation supplies and serv- 
ices designed to restore transport, light, water, 
power, and other essential services; and to the 
repatriation, tracing, and care of persons found 
in any areas under control of the UN who by rea- 
son of war were displaced from their homes. Sup- 
plies UNRRA sent to countries lacking adequate 
foreign exchange were as listed in the accompa- 
nying table. 

Estimated "Value Estimated 


Countries aided of Program * Gross Long Tons 

Albania ® 26,250,900 130,048 

Austria 135,513,200 1,114,461 

Byelorussian S.S.R 60,820,000 141,853 

China 517,846,700 2,360.915 

Czechoslovakia 261,337,400 1,619,627 

Dodecanese Islands 3,900,400 33,122 

Ethiopia 884,900 1.551 

Finland 2,441,200 5.623 

Greece 347,162,000 2,830,138 

Hungary 4,386,500 19,127 

Italy 418.222,100 10,225,450 

Korea 943,900 6,424 

Philippines 9,880,200 47,160 

Poland 477.927,000 2,241,889 

San Marino 30,000 260 

Ukrainian S.S.R 188.199,300 467,049 

Yugoslavia 415,642,000 2,693,796 


Equivalent in U.S. dollars. For conversion rates used see 
fiTia.l financial report, (Ninth Financial Report of UNRRA) , 

More than 7,200,000 persons had been repatri- 
ated by 30 June 1947 when the displaced persons 
operation was turned over to ihe Preparatory Com- 
mission of the International Refugee Organization. 

The task of liquidating the numerous UNRRA 
offices, begun in Jffiy, 1947, was completed in 1948 
with the mosure of the Southwest Pacific Area Of- 
fice in Sy^ey at the end of June and the European 
Regional Office in London at the end of Septem- 
ber. On the latter date, an Administrator for Liq- 
uidation, Harry E. Howell, Controller since 1946, 
was appointed at Headquarters in Washington 
and the Director General, Lowell W. Rooks, left 
the Administration. Like his predecessors, Herbert 
H. Lehmam, and the late Fiorello H. LaCuardia, 
and his successor, Harry E. Howell, Rooks was a 
{ continued on page 624) 
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URUGUAY 



citizen of the United States, the largest single con- 
tributor of UNRRA’s resources under a formula 
which recommended to non-in\’aded member na- 
tions tliat they contribute in effect 2 percent of 
their national income computed for tlie year end- 
ing June 30, 1943. 

The governing bodies of the Administration con- 
sisted of the Council, composed of representatives 
of tlie 48 member nations, which held six sessions, 
tlie last in December, 1946; and the Central Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of nine mem- 
ber nations ( Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
France, U.K., U.S., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia) which 
acted for the Council in making policy decisions 
during the liquidation period. By the end of 1948, 
UNRRA had made substantial progress on its main 
remaining task of obtaining the necessary docu- 
mentation to support tlie contributions of supplies 
and to complete accounts. Moreover, by an agree- 
ment of September 27, 1948, with tiie United Na- 
tions, which was .apnro''ed by the General 
Assembly on \o\i- isbcM- IS, it arranged for the 
transfer of its records to the United Nations, the 
completion of a three-volume history of UNRRA 
operations, and absorption of all residual functions 
by March 31, 1949. 

Despite postwar dislocations, shortages of gGods, 
strikes, and tlie fact that much of tlie contribution 
was non-convertible or could be utilized only in. 
indigenous surpluses, UNRRA was able to utilize 
more Lluin 98 percent of its resources and the mem- 
ber nations decided that residual funds of apiirox- 
imately $45 million should be turned over to 
successor international agencies, especially the In- 
ternational Children's JEniergency Fund, wln'ch 
received imwards of $30 million in various curren- 
cies, chiefly dollars. Other international agencies 
wliich shared in residual UNRRA funds include 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization, which carry forward 
activities once performed by UNRRA. The long 
range rehabilitation projects initiated by UNRRA 
in China have been continued under the admin- 
istration of tlie Board of Trustees for Rehabilitation 
Affairs of the Republic of China to which $5 mil- 
lion of UNRRA funds have been transferred. It is 
expected tliat the final financial report covering 
the entire period of tiie operation together with the 
report of Council's auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plen- 
der, Griffiths & Company, will be published in 
February, 1949. — ^Thomas J. Mayock 

URUGUAY. A republic of South America. Lowland 
plains border the southern and eastern coasts, but 
most of tlie country is a land of hills and undulat- 
ing plains. The climate is temperate. 

Area and Population. Area, 72,153 square miles. 
Population, 2,300,000 (1947), of which about 90 
^ percent are of European descent and the rest are 
§ mestizos. The largest cities are Montevideo (capi- 
as, tal), Paysandd, and Salto. 

I Education and Religion. The constitution guaran- 
g tees freedom of worship. Roman Catholicism is the 
.g predominant religion. Spanish is die official lan- 
•2 guage. Over 65 percent of the total population is 
J literate. The most recent statistics show 245,129 
^ students enrolled in 1,800 primary schools, and 
'I 27,000 students in 90 public secondary schools and 
® 37 private ones. Higher education is provided by 

"i the National University. 

Production. The country's economy is based on 
•g stock-raising and agriculture, witli some industries 
f devoted to the processing of meat, wool, hides, and 
bristles, and manufacturing of consumer goods. 
The wheat crop in 1947 was of an unusual size, 
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amounting to 450,000 metric tons. Wool exports in 
the same year lotallccl 135,312 hales. Other lines 
of agricultural proclucli(m in 1946 were (in tons)* 
corn, 139,882; 83,227; rice, 29,048; and 

barley, 10,502. I^^xiooris ol meat and meat products 
in 1946 were valnt‘(I al 44,205,000 pesos (con- 
trolled selling rate, November, 1948: t$U.S. = 1.899 
pesos), ('onsniner goods include beverages, chemi- 
cals, clothing, paper, rubber products, textiles, to- 
bacco, vehicles, and Iransporlalion eciuipment. 

Foreign Trade. Exports in 1947 amounted to 
$162,500,000 and imports to $215,300,000. The 
principal buyers were the U.S., Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Switzc'rlatid, and Brazil, and the 
chief exporters to Uruguay were the U.S., Brazil, 
Great ikilain, Argentina, and Peru. 

Transportation. The railway system has a total of 
3,000 kilomet<*rs of lra(‘k, and carries an annual 
average' of 2,500,000 tons of freight and 6 million 
passc'ugers. Highways and roads have a combined 
lenglli of 8,514 miles. Ua Plala Kiver provides good 
inland transportation as far as tlie port of Salto. Air 
sorvi(*<i is rt*ndi'r(‘d by two Uruguayan companies 
as well as important international airlines. Recent 
statistics tdaee motor v<'luele registration at 65,121. 
There wer(^ 125,000 radio sets, and 46,656 tele- 
phoiK's. On Mar. 2, J948, tlu^ government pur- 
chas<Hl the Briti.sh-owiU'd railroad for .27,150,000. 

Financo. Tlu^ 1946 l)u<lg(‘t was liquidated with a 
defit'it of 25,221,000 pesos, jis (!xp<‘uditurc mount- 
ed to 208,853,000 pesos and re\'enuc was only 
183,632,000. (JurrcMU'y in cireulatioii in Septem- 
ber, 1948 was 200„I 00,000 pesos. Bank deposits 
were 333,500,000 p<‘Sos and gold reserves $181,- 
000,000. Tin*, ('osl of Ih'ing in July, 1948, was 177 
(1937: : 100),^^ 

Government, 'riu^ oonstilulion of 1934 (amended 
in J942) estul)lislu'.s a s(‘mi-parliainentary type of 
gov(*rnni(‘nt with pronorlionate representation both 
in CJougre.ss and in the Cabiiu't. Legislative power 
is (‘.vereisi^d by llu' (Jenend Assembly, composed of 
two Ghambers, one? of Rcpr(*S(‘ntativos and the 
other of Senators. l'’iXe('utiv<‘ ])ow<*r is V(^sted in the 
President, aeting with a Coimeil of Ministers. Pres- 
ident Luis Batlh^ Beir<’S tt)ok office in August, 
1947, r(^j)lat'ing IV<\si<hail ToiuAs Bcn’ola, who died 
in office*. 

Events, 1948. Small and dt'moeralic Uruguay, in 
contrast with most of h<‘r sisl<'r r(*publics, had a 
peaceful year. 

Domestic front .Prt'sidt'tit Balllo B<‘rrcs* adminis- 
tration had no imnorlant political i.ssucs to face 
during tlu^ year. 1n<* .shortage of dollar exchange 
affected Uruguay, as it did tlu; rest of the conti- 
nent, and tlu* Ihuik of tiu; Ih^public elo.sed its op- 
erations on tlu* open market on August 10 but 
opened again on S<^ptember 7 with iJic announce- 
ment of a dovalualion of the p(*so, and established 
the price of the dollar at 2.20 Uruguayan pesos 
(tlu! im'vious (puUatiou was 1,90). The measure 
was aimed at iirt'vu^nting tlu^ <ixport of dollars 
from tlu*. country. 

In Sept<!mb(*r, Uruguay, the only country in tiie 
w<\stt.Tn lu'inisplu^n', wh(*r(i all schools, including 
C()lleg(‘ and post- graduate work, are free, intro- 
duced another inno\ation in the edneational system 
by organizing two important associations of teach- 
ers and i^rofessors. 'rh(*s<* institutions were grouped 
in the Urnj»nayaji l'’<‘deralion of Teaelu^rs, keeping 
ck).s<i eojit.-iet with llu' gov(*rnmont through tlie Na- 
tional hldiieational Gouneil. It was agreed that two 
annual crongr(‘.sses would bti held, one in the capital 
and one in th<j inli‘ri<)r, in order to con.sidor educa- 
tional probUiins of all tiatures and report to the 
govt*rnmont for acilion. 


International front The Uruguayan delegation was 
active in the meetings of the United Nations, es- 
pecially in tlie General Assembly held in Paris in 
XT.® It also took an active part in the 

Ninm Inter-American Congress held at Bogota in 
Apnl (see Pan American Acuvities), and signed 
the Charter of the Americas. 

One of the characteristics of Uruguayan foreign 
policy during the year was the firm position taken 
against the admission of Franco Spain to the Unit- 
Delegate Carlos Martini Bios stated 
that there have been no changes in Spain that call 
mr a reconsideration of his country's policy toward 
Franco. The publication of ibis statement by news- 
paper Acddn of Montevideo caused a diplomatic 
protest by Franco's Charge d’Affairs Marques de 
Orellana, but the attitude of the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment remained unchanged. — ^Miguel Jorbin 

U.S. ELECTIONS. On Nov. 2, 1948, Harry S. Truman, 
Democratic candidate to succeed himself, was 
elected President of the United States. In the 
closest contest since the Wilson-Hughes race in 
lQi6, President Truman received 49.58 percent of 
the popular vote, a plurality of 2,148,125, and 304 
electoral votes, to 189 for the Republican standard- 
bearer, Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
and 38 electoral votes for Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond of Soutli Carolina, candidate of the States' 
Rights Democrats. Truman's popular vote was 24,- 
045,052; Dewey's 21,896,927; Thurmond's, 1,168,- 
687; Wallace's (Progressive), 1,137,957; Thomas' 
(Socialist), 95,908; Watson's (Prohibition), 95,- 
075; Teichert's (Socialist Labor), 24,653; Dobbs' 
(Socialist Workers), 9,005; other, 15,953. 

The total vote cast in the presidential race was 
48,489,217 — less than one percent more than the 
48,025,684 cast in the 1944 wartime election. Gov- 
ernor Dewey carried 16 States: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Vermont. Governor Thurmond carried 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. Truman won the electoral vote of the re- 
maining 28 Stales. 

The Democrats regained control of both houses 
of Congress, lost to the Republicans in the 1946 
election. In the House pf Representatives, 263 
of the 435 seats went to Democrats, to give the 
party its largest majority in the lower house since 
1938. Of these, 75 were held previously by Re- 
publicans and one by the American Labor Party. 
Republicans won 171 seats and the American Labor 
Party, one. In the Senate, the Democrats won 9 
seats previously held by Republicans and won 15 
other contests, while the Republicans retained 9 
contested seats. The Democrats now have 54 Sena- 
tors; the Republicans 42. 

State Elections. During 1948, Democrats elected 
21 governors to 13 elected by Republicans (includ- 
ing one Democrat elected in Louisiana on April 
20tb, and one Republican in Maine, elected Sep- 
tember 13th). The Republicans also picked up the 
Wyoming governorship when the incumbent Dem- 
ocratic governor was elected to the Senate and was 
succeeded by the Republican Secretary of State. 
As a result of these changes, the previous even divi- 
sion of governorships among Democrats and Re- 
publicans was broken. At present there are 29 
Dcmocratir crn'Trnors and 19 Republicans, the 
largest nir.fcrily for the Democrats since before the 
1940 elections. In 8 States — Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, and Ohio— lie voters replaced Repub- 
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lican governors witii Democrats. Only Utah and 
Washington bucked the trend and elected Repub- 
licans to posts preWously held by Democrats. An 
unusual feature of the 1948 election was the large 
number of States which elected a governor of one 
party while casting its electoral vote for the candi- 
date of an opposing party. Democrats elected 
governors in Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, and 
Michigan, but the electoral vote went to Dewey; 
and they elected a governor in Louisiana, the elec- 
toral vote of which went to ^lurmond. Republi- 
can governors were elected in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, but the elec- 
toral vote went to Truman in these States. 

Significant changes occurred in the control or 
the State legislatures. Prior to tlie November elec- 
tion, Republicans controlled tlie lower house in 27 
States and tlie senate in 27 Stales, while Democrats 
were in the majority in 19 lower houses and 18 
senates — ^die Washington Senate having an equal 
number of each party. (The legislatures of Minne- 
sota and Nebraska are non-partisan. ) In tlie 1948 
election. Republicans lost control of the lower 
house to Democrats in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Utah, 
and Washington; and the Wyoming lower house 
was evenly divided. Democrats now control 28 to 
17 for the Republicans, and one tie. Control of the 
State senates now is evenly divided, each party 
organizing 22 of them, with 2 — Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island — ^tied. The Republicans lost senate 
control in these two States and Connecticut, Idaho, 
Missouri, and Ohio, while gaining control in Wash- 
ington, previously tied. As frequently happens when 
a major shift in voter sentiment is registered, con- 
trol of the legislatures in a large number of States 
became divided. In Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Montana, Nevada, and Washing- 
ton, Republicans control one house and Democrats 
the other. This divided control is a result of two 
major factors: (1) variable bases of representation; 
and (2) staggered terms for the members of one 
house. 

Unusual Aspects. The 1948 election presented 
several unusual aspects. 

First, the Democrats won the presidency, con- 
trol of Congress, and predominance in more than 
half of the State governments in spite of public 
opinion polls which indijated a Republican victory. 

Second, Truman s victory was won in spite of — 
some commentators have said because of — elec- 
toral vote losses to the States Rights Democrats 
in four southern States, and sizeable defections to 
the Wallace Progressive ticket in a number of 
northern States, notably New York and California. 

Third, the electoral vote pattern, without prece- 
dent in American history, revealed unexpected 
strength for the Democratic ticket, particularly in 
the agricultural Middle West and Plains States 
where Dewey lost the votes of Colorado, Iowa, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyoming which were his in 
1944. 

The heavily urbanized and industrialized States 
of the Northeast, from Maryland to the Canadian 
border with the exception only of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island cast their electoral votes for 
Dewey. In only one of these — New York — ^was the 
Wallace vote apparently decisive in swinging the 
State to Dewey. Concessional and State candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket were more success- 
ful in these States. 

The States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin — ^in the Great Lakes-Ohio 
River-Upper Mississippi River region — appear to 


have given the decisive margin of victory to the 
Democratic Party. Collectively, tlicse States gave 
Truman 120 electoral votes to 32 for Dewey; they 
gave the Democrats 5 of their 9 new Senate scats; 
they elected 39 of the 75 Democrats who replaced 
Republicans; and they exactly reversed the number 
of governors, from 7 Republicans and 3 Democrats 
to 7 Democrats and 3 Republicans. 

— HlUmEUT L. WlLTSEE 

U.S. RADIO BROADCASTING. During llic year 1948 
the numbers of broadcast stations and radio fami- 
lies continued to rise. In the station field, including 
AM, FM, and TV, authorizations made by tlie Fed- 
eral Communicalious Commission increased to 3,- 
215 from 3,024 for the previous year. Of this 
number, there was an increase of 165 for AM sta- 
tions, an increase of 51 for TV, and a decrease of 
46 for FM stations. 

Of 39,950,000 families in the United Stales, 37,- 
623,000 were said to be radio families, owning at 
least one set. More than 10 million automobile 
radios were in use, as well as about 5 million sets 
in stores, hotels, offices, and institutions. A total 
of more than 75 million radio sets was in use, 
and radio families had increased by 12,500,000 
during the previous ten years. '' 

It was a year of growth for broadcasting, espe- 
cially in television. With a total of 50 tekwision 
stations actually in operation and over a million 
television sets produced since the end t)f tlie war, 
great events were brought to the public by tele- 
vision — ^the World's Scries, the political conven- 
tions, die football games, the opening night of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and greatly improved dra- 
matic and variety programs. 

Standard radio also continued to gi-ow and im- 
prove, its numbers exceeding the total number of 
newspapers in the United SlaUis. A noteworthy 
event of tlie year was the adoption at the 26tfi 
Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters of the “Standards of Practice" as 
a guide to good taste in programming, efToctivc 
July 1, 1948, witli due regard to contracts in effect 
May 19, 1948, but no later than May 19, 1049. 

American broadcasters contributed to the na- 
tional public interest in such programs as the first 
annual Voice of Democracy contest for the best 
five-minute broadcast scripts on the subject, I 
Speak for Democracy. High school students from 
all over the country entered and the four national 
winners were brought to Washington for a week 
to receive their awards of college scholarships and 
for visits with President Truman, the cabinet, and 
members of Congress. 

Radio programming during dio year produced 
continued experiments in documentaries, such as 
the continuing NBC series, “Living — 1948," the 
ABC “Communism" program, the CBS and ABC 
venereal disease documentaries, and the MBS civil 
rights program. On the whole, news and comedy 
and variety programs continued most popular, with 
music of all types claiming its usual 40 to 50 per- 
cent of all broadcasting time. 

Other electronic developments in radio broad- 
casting demanded attention during the year, such 
as facsimile broadcasting, ulttafax and transit radio. 
Facsimile, while as yet available in only a few 
cities, makes possible having your newspaper 
produced right in your home or omce. An ultrafax, 
the new RCA development, by a combination of 
radio, television and highspeed photography, 
makes possible the transmission of enormous vol- 
umes of written or printed material. It has been 
said that ultrafax can send a million words a minute. 
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In the case of transit radio, by a contractural re- 
lationship between one FM station in a community 
and the local transportation company, FM re- 
ceivers, locked to the frequency of the contract- 
ing station, arc placed in llie buses or street cars 
of the system, and music, news and advertise- 
ments arc broadcast by the station for die transit 
riders. Successful operation began in several cities 
last year and indications are that die service will 
expand. Extensive surveys, conducted in a number 
of metropolitan areas, indicate that about 92 per- 
cent of the users of transportation systems would 
like to listen to transit radio while they ride. 

There was substantial evidence that all phases 
of broadcasting, AM, FM, facsimile, and television 
continued to hold the high regard of the American 
people. A iK'w edition of the National Opinion 
Research CiCUtcT s national survey, conducted by 
the NOUC at tlu' re(|uest of NAB, was published 
by Prentice- II all at tlio years end, under the tide 
Radio IMcnitiff in America, The survey found 78 
pcrccmt t>f the Ainori<*an people were found to be 
opposed to Fcd(*ral regulation of radio advertising; 
65 percent oppost^d government control of pro- 
gramming oil eoiilrovcrsial issues; 59 percent op- 
posed Federal control of ao(‘uracy of radio news, 
and o2 perccait wcirc' against control of radio sta- 
tion iirouts. A total of 76 percent said they would 
in-ofer radio as it is now, witli advertising, to com- 
in<‘rcial-li'ss radio for which they would pay a $5 
annual liei’iiso fcu^. 

The iniliri? radio industry's gross billings for sales 
of liiiu^ in 19'18, according to NAB estimates, in- 
crcuised 6.5 percent from $374,086,686 in 1947 to 
$398, 560, ()()() in J948. This rise in revenue was 
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more than olfsot by an ini^rcaso in operating ex- 
penses which rais<*(l station (jxpimscs about 10 per- 
cent, from $121,200,000 in 1947 to $233,200,000 
in 1948. Ibokiui down by types of advertising rev- 
enue, the figures were as shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

UTAH. A mountain State. Area: 84,990 sq. mi. 
Population: (July 1, 1948) 655,000, compared 
with (1940 e(jnsus) 550,310. Chief city: Salt Lake 
City (capital), 149,934 inhabitants in 1940. See 
Ac:uK;ui;riJiu:, F.nouA'noN, Minerals and Metals, 
Schools, Un i veils rni-is and Colleges, Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total riwenue amounted to $54,802,000; total ex- 
penditure, $53,449,000. 

Elections. Truman won the 4 electoral votes with 
a popular tnajorily over Dewey and Wallace about 
half as large as Roosewolt's 52,000 in 1944. There 
was no Senate race. Democrats won the 2 House 
seals for a gain of 1. Incumlxmt Democratic Gov- 
ernor Herbert B. Maw was defc^atcd for rcclection 
by J. Bracken Lee, Rtqwblican. Other state races 
wore won by: Scicrclary of Slate — licber Bennion, 
Jr.; Attorney Ceruiral — Clinton D. Vernon; Treas- 
urer — ^l^ernul II. Adams; Auditor — ^Reeso M. Reese; 
Superintexwlcut of Public Instruction — ^E. Allen 
Bateman. 

Officors, 1948 , Governor, Herbert B. Maw; Lieut. 
Governor, None; Secrclary of State, Ilebor Ben- 


^on, Jr.; Attorney General, Grover A. Giles; State 
Treasmer, Reese M. Reese; State Auditor, Ferr^ 
H. Adams. 

VATICAN CITY. A sovereign state of 44 hectares 
(108.7 acres) in northwest Rome created by the 
Lateran Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929. The population 
is not given in the 1948 Annuario Poniificio but it 
is close to 1,000 for the state proper, exclusive of 
the 12 extraterritorial areas in and about Rome. 
The soverei^ is His Holiness, Pope Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), bom in Rome on Mar. 2, 1876, and 
elected to the Papacy on Mar. 2, 1939. 

The state is reg-alatcd by a Legge fondamentale 
of Jime 7, 1929. Its Governor, Marchese Camillo 
Seranni, has held ofBce since 1929. He is assisted 
by a General Counselor and a Technical Consult- 
ant. The state has its own flag, import duties, po- 
lice, coinage (which did not circulate in 1948 due 
to the disappearance of metallic money in Italy), 
newspaper, radio station, railway, telegraph, and 
postal systems. 

Vatican City serves as the “territorial basis” for 
the Holy See in its government of the Catholic 
Church. This government functions through 11 
congregations, 3 tribunals, and 4 ofBces, which to- 
gether constitute the Roman Curia. Ihe Secretariat 
of State, most important of the 4 offices, is nor- 
mally headed by a Cardinal Secretary. However, 
the post has been vacant since the death of Cardi- 
nal Maglione in 1944. Two substitutes (Msgrs. 
Tardini and Montini) handled the affairs of the 
office during 1948. Through this Secretariat, the 
Holy See maintains diplomatic relations with for- 
eign states. 

The President of the United States and 38 gov- 
ernments were represented at the Vatican in 1948. 
In turn, the Holy See had 37 nunciatures or inter- 
nunciatures and 21 apostolic delegations (these 
latter without diplomatic status) in foreign capi- 
tals. June, 1948, saw the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with India. 

Events, 1948. Three tendencies have marked Vat- 
ican policy during this year: a growing emphasis 
upon the positive nature of the Christian pro- 
gramme, an intensification of the struggle with 
Communism, and a deep interest maintained in 
world problems. 

At an audience for the Catholic Avanguardia 
Movement on January 4, Pius XII asserted that it 
is the duty of every Christian to work towards the 
establishment of a sound social order and he ob- 
served that the place of the Church is with the 
advance guard where the decisions are made. 

Speaking to the College of Cardinals on June 2, 
His Holiness noted a reawakening of the Christian 
spirit and urged that it extend to all fields, national 
and international, which involve moral issues. He 
appealed to the Caiholics of the world not to rest 
upon good intentions but to work steadfastly at 
putting them into practice. He warned that where 
such efforts coincide with those of political groups 
they must be “parallel, but no more, without iden- 
tification and wiihout subordination.” In the ad- 
dress of June 29 to 60,000 members of ACLI 
(Christian Association of Italian Laborers), the 
Pope maintained that the growth of the organiza- 
tion was significant if it meant “that Christ has 
grown with each of you in the world of labor.” 

The contest with Communism was highlighted 
in connection with the Italian elections. On Febru- 
ary 22, during an audience with 1,600 transpor- 
tation workers, Pius XII stressed that irrespective 
of what a Catholic is told by propagandists, he 
cannot reconcile materialistic maxims with the 
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teaching of his Church. Adciressing 300,000 Ro- 
mans in St. Peter s Square on Easter Sunday, die 
Pope warned that “the hour of the Christian con- 
science has struck” and urged his hearers to fol- 
low that conscience. 

The struggle took a bitter turn on April 3 ^th 
the publication by the Italian leftist press^ of “Se- 
cret Documents of Vatican Diplomacy” which 
scored the Church’s leaders. In long articles, die 
Vatican’s Osseroaiore Romano assailed the authen- 
ticity of the “Documents” until on April 11 one 
Virgilio Scattolini confessed that he had fabricated 
die pieces. This sudden collapse of the leftist cam- 
paign was not without effect upon the elections of 
April 18-19 which registered a distinct set-back 
for the Marxist Popular Front. Some months later 
the contest flared again when the Communist press 
interpreted the visit on October 19 of the then 
United States Secretary of State Marshall to the 
Pope as an effort to line up Vatican support behind 
the Marshall Plan. 

At the close of the year, the December 27 arrest 
of Cardinal Mindszenty in Budapest on charges of 
plotting the overdurow of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist government and the Vatican’s immediate ex- 
communication of all Catholics involved in the 
seizure pointed toward a violent phase to die strug- 
gle in 1949. 

The Pontiff continued to interest himself deeply 
with international affairs. In his March 7 address 
to the Congress on International Exchange meeting 
in Rome, Pius XII laid down Christian principles 
for world trade. On November 11, he assured dele- 
gates of the European Union of Federalists of his 
sympathy with their program but he pointed out 
the need of first achieving economic peace in Eu- 
rope before attempting political union. The papal 
encyclical of October 24 condemned violence as a 
solution to die Palestinian problem and called for 
die granting of international status to the holy 
places of Jerusalem. 

In the ecclesiastical sphere, His Holiness pro- 
claimed on June 2 diat 1950 would be kept as a 
Holy Year. His “Motu proprio" of August 15, re- 
quiring a Church ceremony for all baptized Catho- 
lics entering marriage, introduced one of the few 
changes in the Church’s Code of Canon Law since 
its adoption in 1918. The death of 5 cardinals 
brought the membership of the Sacred College to 
56 at the close of the year. — ^Henry G. J. Beck 

VENEZUELA. A republic of South America. The 
country is divided into four natural regions, the 
Venezuelan highlands, die Maracaibo lowlands, 
the Orinoco plains and the Guiana highlands. 

Area and Population. Area: 352,148 square miles. 
Population: 4,398,000 (1947). Census enumera- 
tion in Venezuela does not include classification by 
race, with the exception of the nomadic Indians, 
composing about 3 percent of the population. 
Principal cities: Caracas (capital), 269,030 inhab- 
itants (1941); Maracaibo, 112,519; and Valencia, 
85,000. 

Education and Religion. Freedom of worship is 
guaranteed by the constitution; Catholicism is 
predominant and Spanish is the official language. 
It is estimated that nearly 40 percent of the popu- 
lation is literate. In the school year of 1947-48 
there were 5,805 elementary schools with an en- 
rollment of 360,531 pupils; 132 secondary schools 
of v^ous sorts with an approximate enrollment 
of 19,000, and 41 special schools with 5,118 stu- 
dents. The three universities in Venezuela had 
3,366 students in 1945-46. 

Production. Venezuela’s economy depends chiefly 


on agriculture and petroleum. The production of 
petroleum in 1947 totaled 62,364,000 metric tons, 
and accounts for approximately 90 percent by 
value of total exports. The principal agricultural 
products include coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco, cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and tropical fruits. Coffee cxi^orts 
in 1947 coiosistcd of 508,200 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, of which 412,865 were purchased by the 
United States. Stock raising is another important 
industry. The diamond output in 1947 amounted 
to 60,045.34 carats, more than three limes that of 
the previous year. Other minerals produced in- 
cluded coal, gold, silver and platinum. Manufac- 
turing is not lughly developed, although coxiisumcr 
goods production has recently increased. 

Foreign Trade. Venezuelan imports during 1946 
were valued at 98,760,000 boUvares and imports 
at 1,626,000,000 bolivtiros. (I’he controlled value 
of the bolivar, 1942-1948 was U.S. $0.2985, ) Ex- 
ports went principally to tlm United States, Cu- 
rasao, Aruba, Brazil, Colombia and Argentina. 
Venezuela’s imports were mainly from the United 
States, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and the Unitc^d 
Kingdom. 

Transportation. The railway system which com- 
prises about 685 miles, carried 1,826,680 passen- 
gers and 530,545 tons of freight in 1946, There 
are 7,955 miles of highways of all kinds. Venezuela 
is connected by air with other countries by iuter- 
national airlines, and travel within the territory is 
provided by national companies, the most impor- 
tant of which is the Liuea Aevopostal Vcnczolana. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year of 1947- 
48 estimated revenue at $409,142,260 and expendi- 
ture at 3364, 21 7,343. Currcucy iu circulation at 
the end of October, 1948, totaled 660 million bo- 
Ifvarcs; bank deposits amounted to 571 million 
bolivares; gold reserves, including treasury hold- 
ings, totaled 305 million boUvares, and the public 
debt on Jan. 31, 1948, was $6,933,717. Cost of 
living in December, 3947, was 185 (1937 = 100). 

Government. Under the constitution of 1947, Ven- 
ezuela is a Federal Union of 20 Stato.s, a Federal 
District, 2 territories, and Federal dependencies. 
Legislative power is vested in a Congress consist- 
ing of a Chamber of Deputies of 160 members, 
and a Chamber of Senators of 40 members. Exec- 
utive power is exercised by a president elected for 
a five-year term. On November 24, an army revolt 
overthrew President R6mulo Gallegos, and formed 
a provisional government headed by Lieut, Col. 
Carlos Delgado Chalbaud. 

Events, 1948. R6mulo Gallegos, one of the out- 
standing authors of the continent and victor in the 
elections of Dec. 15, 1947, took office on February 
15. Special missions from many countries attended 
the inauguration, and the new government out- 
lined a policy, of which the salient points were 
political liberty to be preserved, as well as good 
relations with the Catholic Church; friendliness to- 
ward foreign capital; mediation between capital 
and labor, with protection for both; friendship to- 
ward all countries, and elimination of excessive 
bureaucracy. 

The government party, Acci6n Democrdtica, 
was fuUy behind the President’s program. In his 
first message to Congress, President Gallegos pre- 
sented in detail the above-mentioned aspects of 
his program, and then took a trip to the Umted 
States, where he was enthusiastically received, and 
was granted an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
by Columbia University. 

Domestic Politics. After the return of President 
Gallegos to Venezuela, the general opinion was 
that he would have a peaceful year ahead of him. 
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In a survey made in April by tlie New York Times 
Venezuela, Argciilina and Uruguay were the only 
throe Soulli American countries whose govern- 
ments were considered stable. Communism was 
not powerful in Venezuela, and die government 
party expelled Coinmunisl members from the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the strong oil workers’ federa- 
tion. Opposition to the Gallegos government came 
from the COP EX parly ( Concenlracion dc Organi- 
zaciones J^iUUcas Electoralcs Independientes ) , 
composed of the wealthy upper classes and backed 
by the Cadiolic Cluirch. The army, that had sup- 
ported the provisitnuil government under Betan- 
court, was llioughl lo bo solidly behind Gallegos. 

Army Revolt. On N()\'c‘inbcr 24, the government 
was overthrown by lui army revolt, the leaders of 
which inmu'diaU'Iy forniod a provisional militaiy 
Junla, luNidcd by Ll, Col. Carlos Delgado Chal- 
baud. The (‘venl canst^d general consternation. 
Presidonl CJalh*gos was kept under arrc'st for sev- 
eral days, and iluai pe.riniltod to leave the coun- 
try for CJuha. On In's arrival, he issued a statement 
accusing thc‘. fortMgn-owned oil companies of back- 
ing lh(‘. 11 lot, as llu'y nvctc dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernmeufs increases in lax(‘S. lie also stated that the 
United Stah'S Military Allaclie, Colonel Edward 
K. Adams, was not only cognizant of the move- 
ment but actually ga\'(i advic^^ to tlie rebels. He 
cxplain<‘d that lh<? army’s sudden change was 
caus(Kl by his refusal of Llicir request for him to 
exile. (*„\-Presid(‘nl lU'taneourt. 

The new go\c:'iiiuei:( imniedialely dissolved the 
C(mgr<*.ss, Slate i i<‘;‘islaluri's, and Muncipal Coun- 
cils, whoso mombt'ts had lunm elected the previ- 
ous yetir, and (lisinisstjd tlie Supreme Court as 
w<}ll. 'I’lie A<;ci6n Doniocnilica party was oudawed 
and nuni<‘rous ukmuIxts arrested; strict censor- 
ship was <'slal)lislied, and many newspapers closed 
The United Slates Slate Doparlmont, as well as the 
oil comi)anit\s, velicjnenlly denied the Gallegos ac- 
cusations, and the Stale Department later con- 
demne.d lh(‘ ns(i of force lo overthrow the legiti- 
mate gov<‘rnm(‘nl. In M(‘xi<.‘o, a largo number of 
well-known iuli‘ll(‘etuals imgesKxl against the coup 
dVjlal, and that go\*enuuenl promptly recalled the 
Mtixit^an Amba.ssador from Caracas. 

lUipri^stailalives of V^^ne/.u(ila uLtonded the Ninth 
TnU?r-Am<’riean Confertnicn^ of American States 
ludd at BtigoUi in April (.sec Pan Amkuican Ac- 
TiviTjKs). — Miguel JormiN 

VERMONT. A New I'higland State. Area: 9,564 sq. 
mi. Population: (July I, .1918) 374,000, compared 
with (1940 etmsus) 359,231. Chief cities: Mont- 
jielicr (capital), 8,006 inhabitants in 1940; Bur- 
lington, 27,686. S(^o Ataucui.TunE, Education, 

MiN 1’.1UT.S ANl> MliPALS, SCIIOOLS> UNIVERSITIES 
AND Coi.j.xcxs, Vital Stattsttcs. 

Finance. For tlu*. fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total rovenuo anioimltul to $21,772,000; total ex- 
penditure, $22,353,000. 

Elections. Di^wcy, as in 1944, won the 3 electoral 
voles, with 75,926 volcjs to Truman’s 45,557 and 
Wallact‘*s 1,279. 'rla*re was no Senate contest. The 
Ih'publicans rt'laincd tlu* 1 House seat. Incumbent 
Ucpublican Governor Ernest W. Gibson was re- 
clcct(‘d. Other Slal(^ offieers elected were: Lieuten- 
ant Governor — Harold J. Arthur; Secretary of State 
— Howard L. Armstrong; Treasurer — ^Levi Kelley; 
Auditor — David V. Anderson. 

Oflficort, 194fl[. Go\'(*rnor, Ernest W. Gibson; Lieut. 
Governor, Ltxi lb Eiiktsou; Secretary of State, 
Rawsou C. Myriclc; Attorney General, Clifton G. 
Parkiir; Static TrcasnrtT, Levi R. Kelley; State Au- 
ditor, David V, Audersou, 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. An independent estab- 
lishment of the United States C^vemment, 
charged with administrating benefits provided by 
law for a potential one-third of the nations’s pop- 
ulation — ^\'eterans of all wars and their families. 
VA operates a network of 126 hospitals for the 
treatment of ill and disabled veterans. In addition, 
beds in civil, state, and other federal hospitals are 
being used on a contract or agreement basis. 

Veterans of all wars, discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable, are entitled to hos- 
pital treatment under the following priority 
^stem: first, emergency cases; second, those with 
Injuries or diseases incurred in or aggravated by 
military service, and third, those who state under 
oath that they are unable to pay hospital charges 
for treatment for nonservice-connected ailments. 
Veterans in the third category, if not emergency 
cases, must wait xmtil beds become available. 

On Nov. 1, 1948, a total of 93,541 beds were 
occupied in VA hospitals. An additional 12,221 
beds were used by VA in other-than-VA hospitals 
for the care of eligible veterans. 

VA provides education and training at Govern- 
ment expense to eligible veterans. 

Those training under the G.I. Bill may choose 
their place of study or their job training establish- 
ment, if the institution or establishment has been 
approved by an appropriate State approving 
agency. They may train for one year plus a period 
equal to the time served in the armed forces be- 
tween Sept. 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947. Maximum 
period of training allowed is 43 months. 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities, in 
training under Public Law 16, receive extensive 
guidance from VA in selecting their courses and 
throughout their training. They may remain in 
training for as long as is necessary to restore their 
ability to work, up to a maximum of four years. 
In extraordinary cases, VA may authorize training 
for more than four years. 

Veteran-students and job trainees under the G.I. 
Bill and Public Law 16 may be eligible to receive 
subsistence allowances. Monthly maximums for 
those studying full-time in schools are $75 without 
dependents; $105 with one dependent, and $120 
with more than one dependent. Maximums for job 
trainees are $65 a month for those without de- 
pendents and $90 for those with more than one de- 
pendent. 

Additional allowances be provided to Pub- 
lic Law 16 trainees, depending on their degree of 
disability and the number of additional dependents 
they have. 

On Nov. 1, 1948, there were 2,186,092 veterans 
in schools and job-training establislunents under 
the G.I. BiR. At the same time, 231,854 were in 
training under Public Law 16, 

VA guarantees and insures loans for homes, 
farms, and businesses, up to a maximum of $4,000 
on real estate and $2,000 on non-real estate loans. 
G.I. farm realty loans may be made repayable in 
up to 40 years; other realty loans, in up to 25 years, 
and non-realty loans, in up to 10 years. 

By Oct. 25, 1948, a total of 1,486,080 G.I. loans 
of all t 5 q)es, amounting to more than $8,000 mil- 
lion, had been made by private lenders with VA 
approval for guaranty or insurance. Ninety per- 
cent of the loans— or 1,337,548— were for homes; 
48,034 were farm loans, and 100,498 were business 
loans. 

VA administers a readjustment allowance pro- 
gram which provides financial assistance for job- 
less veterans, those partially employed, and mose 
self-employed netting less than $100 a month. A 
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totally unemployed veteran may receive $20^ a 
week; a partially employed veteran nijiy receive 
up to $20 a week less earnings above $3. A selt- 
employed veteran may receive $100 a month, mi- 
nus any net earnings during the month. 

During die week ending Nov. 6, 1948, a total 
of 229,831 veterans claimed readjustment allow- 
ances for unemployment. During the week, State 
unemployment compensation oiHces paid out 
$4,131,779 in VA readjustment allowances. 

Claims for self-employment allowances totaled 
46,204 during October, 1948. That month, unem- 
.ployment compensation offices disbursed $4,471,- 
906 in self-employment claims. 

VA conducts one of the largest muiual life in- 
surance systems in the nation. Within the past 
eight years, die agency wrote nearly 19,600,000 
National Service Life Insurance policies having a 
face value of $152,500 million. On Oct. 1, 1948, 
about one-third, or 6,913,600, still were in force. 
Of these, 5,342,000 were tenn policies. The re- 
mainder had been converted to the half-dozen 
available permanent forms of insurance; ordinary 
life, 30-payment life, 20-payment life, 20-ycar en- 
dowment, endowment at age 60 and endowment 
at age 65. 

VA, on Nov. 1, 1948, was paying monthly com- 
pensation and pensions to 2,263,296 disabled vet- 
erans and to 955,313 dependents of deceased vet- 
erans. Payments for disabilities range from $13.80 
to $360 a mondi. 

On diat date, die following cases (living vet- 
erans) were on VA*s rolls: Civil War, 42; Indian 
Wars, 674; Spanish American War, 104,660; 
World War I, 452,815; Regular Establishments, 
•44,389, and World War II, 1,660,716. 

In addition to these functions, VA is charged 
with administering other benefits to veterans. 
Among diem are a guardianship service; a program 
to provide homes for paraplegic veterans; convey- 
ances at Government expense to amputees; burial 
benefits; and a contact service to advise veterans, 
dieir dependents, and beneficiaries on tiieir rights 
and benefits. 

Deadlines have been established for most World 
War II veterans benefits. For most veterans, G.I. 
Bill training must begin before July 26, 1951, 
and must end July 25, 1956. Disabled veterans 
may apply for Public Law 16 training at any time 
after their discharge, but in time to complete 
training by July 25, 1956. The deadline for apply- 
ing for G.I. loans is July 24, 1957. Readjustment 
allowances may be claimed for any week ending on 
or before July 24, 1949, or two years after date of 
discharge, whichever is later, but not later than 
July 24, 1952. 

An exception to these deadlines has been made 
for persons who enlisted or reenlisted under the 
Voluntary Recruitment Act. Those persons may 
count the entire period of their enlistment as war 
service for purposes of G.I. Bill benefits, regard- 
less of the date the war was declared officially 
ended. — Carl R. Gray, Jr. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE. Foot-and-Mouth Disease in 
Mexico. A project of international interest in vet- 
medicine, during 1948, was the program 
a^iitoered jointly by Mexican and United States 
officials to suppress an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
qisease in central Mexico. This highly infectious 
plague that attacks cloven-hoofed with 

devastating effects had appeared in the State of 
Veracruz late in 1946 — ^l£e first time in many 
years that it had invaded North America, thougn 
it exists in over 50 countries of other continents. 


The infection spread lo 18 Mexican Stattis dur- 
ing 1947 in spite of tlu' (‘(forts of a well organize, d 
stidf of .several hnndn'd ^^‘teli^ariaIls and l(‘i‘huical 
assisUuils to stamp it out by the slanghU'r and 
bnrial of inl“(‘el('d and (‘X|)()sed lauds. 'Fliis method 
is cnuiienlly siu;ee.ssl‘ul wlaui applitd t'arly in an 
outbreak but good residls ar<» l(\ss certain if iho 
disease has spread (*xU‘n.siv(‘ly, as was tla? c‘a.so in 
the current inslanee vigorous (‘radicalion 

mciusuros could l)e put into eiha*!. 

During 19'18 the joinl M<‘\ieau“Unit(*d States 
Commission in eliar^(' o! op* re.lions developed a 
program einhodyiiij', la'g.f scale vat'cinalion of 
healthy animals to ciuder n‘si.stanee against the 
disease. Other el<*menls of tlu' program, earricxl 
over from tlie pr(!vions year, W('r(‘ (‘onstant iii- 
.spections, disinfc'clion, and (piaranliiK*. In addi- 
tion the 1948 ()p(U‘alions inelmhd lh<^ slaughter 
and burial of iuf<‘eted and e.xpos(‘d lu'rds when 
found near ctuaranliue liu(*s aiicl in oIIkt anuis be- 
ing ‘‘worked." Lacking vaccine of its own llu^ Gom- 
mission first eonlraelt^cl for suppliers from labora- 
tories in Eiiropi* and Sonlb Am(‘riea. When it 
became eh'ar that the (piantily from llwwi sources 
would be iusulli(‘i(‘ut for tin? pr(|grain, involv- 
ing tlie va(X‘inali()n of millions of animals^ the 
Conmn.ssiou established its own laboratories in 
central Mexico. 

By October, 1948, the lu^wly built and e<inipped 
laboratories attainod tlie rcuuarkabh^ produelioii 
of a million doses of vaccine monlMy, and by llie 
end of the year the onliml was jd)onl 50 pc'reeut 
more. The of the vaecuiu^ as tia? key to con- 
trol and eventual eradication of tlu^ (lis(^as(* na^t 
with bettor cooperation from the Mt'xieau p(‘opl(i 
than had the previotis tuoro drastic program based 
on largo-soide slaughle'r, 

Progr<*ss during 1948 included the vaccination 
of more than 1 ,500, 000 catll(^ sheep, goals, and 
swine and a redtielion of the (piaranliiied area bv 
about 40,000 square miU^s, or more than a ttmth 
of the total. The cstimaUrl numlar of animals 
still lo be vaceinaUKl (‘xcetds 12 million. The of- 
ficials directly in eliarge of llio canqiaign against 
the disease arc^ Oscar Flores, dir(x*tor, reprcsi'niing 
Mexico, and Harry If. JoIu»son, eo-dinx^tor, ropr<i- 
senting the United States. The ei\4lum staff und(‘r 
their supervision numbers over 3,000. It is supple- 
mented by units of the Mexican National Army, 
which perform protective and qutiranlino-enforce- 
ment duties. 

Tlie large-scale laboratory and field operations 
in Mexico have reduced previous appr<4iension 
that the dreaded disease might get out of control 
there and spread to other countries of North Amer- 
ica. Foreign veterinary authorities, seeing in the 
developments a possible key to their own prob- 
lems, have shown keen interest especially in tlie 
vast vaccination program, and several foreign of- 
ficials have visited Mexico to obtain first-hand 
information. 

United States Research on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Authorized. Allied to the situation in Mexico but 
fundamentally concerned wiih licller protection 
of the United States from fo*it-aiid-moulb disease 
from any source was legislation, passed by tlie 
United States Congress in April, 1948, authorizing 
research on this malady (Public Law 496 — 80th 
Congress, Chapter 229, 2d session, S. 2038). United 
States veterinary officials responsible for suppress- 
ing outbreaks that may occur in the United States 
from time to time have long needed more scientific 
information than has been available from foreign 
laboratories. 

The United States has never had a foot-and- 
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mouth disease laboratory of its own, largely be- 
cause of public sentiment against experimenting 
with the highly infectious virus. But during 1948 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
Stales Department of Agriculture rorcived assur- 
ances from scjveral /h.vouean ai.lhoriiics that mod- 
ern safeguards were fully adequate to control the 
infection. This view received support, also, from 
domestic rcjscarch workers and representatives of 
the livestoc'k industry who saw in such a labora- 
tory an aid to United States defenses should an 
emergency such as germ warfare arise. The same 
groups held, likewise, that expanding commerce of 
all kinds with for(*ign countries, especially by air- 
plane, required nt^w scientific research as a basis 
for modern (lujirantiue regulations and other im- 
proved socnirity measures. 

After extensive hearings Congress autliorized 
the establishment of such a laboratory, with speci- 
fied safeguards. 'J'Ik', principal one was that it be 
on a coastal island scq)arated from the mainland 
by deep ua\'igal)lc! water. The selection of a suit- 
able site and llui develoi)mcnt of detailed plans 
wore in iu*ogrt‘Ss at the end of the year. 

Veterinary Education. Increasing demands for well- 
trained veUTinariaTis for both private and pubhc 
sor\’ico hav(^ eansc'd vcttirinary medicine to be one 
of lh(^ least-crowded prof(‘ssions. During 1948, as 
in ()lh(*r n*c‘('nl yc^ars, private practice attracted 
most vel(‘riuarians. (kjN'(‘rnmont agencies, particu- 
larly the UniUnl States Depurlmcnt of '. 'rienltiie 
and iht) Unil(‘<l Slat(^s Army, have ranked ne.\t in 
imporlanee as (‘ni|)lov<‘rs. For example, the meat 
insptJelion s^^rviee ol tin* United States Department 
of Agrienllun^ reqnirt‘d the services of about 900 
v<it(Tinarians in liMS. <)lh<*r noteworthy fields are 
Slate and mtmi(apal services, teaching, and die 
comuuu'eial j^repanilion of veterinary biological 
products. Among tlu‘ n<;wer opportunities of spe- 
cialised eharael(5r is vct(‘rinaiy service for fur 
animals raised in (’ai)livity. 

During 10*18 I raining for the foregoing lines of 
work was provided l>v iO eolleges in the United 
Slaters and 2 in Canada, aeeredited by the United 
Stales ])<^parlmcnt of Agriculture. Such accredita- 
tion siguiiles lhal graduates of those institutions 
iirc. eligible lor appointment for vctcrinaiy service 
in the Deivirlnu'iii. The accredited colleges of 
V(‘lerin:iry medieiiie in the United States and Can- 
ada arc; 

Alabama Toly technic Institute, College of Veteri- 
nary M<.‘dieine, Auburn, Ala. 

Colorado Stale Colhige, Division of Veterinary 
Mcdiciim, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Iowa States College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Division of Voterinaiy Medicine, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Kansas Slate. Colh^gti, Division of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Manhallan, Kans. 

Michigan Slat(*. C'ollege of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Division of Veterinary Medicine, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Cornell l)ni\'ersily. New York State Veterinary 
ColIeg^^, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Ohio Sliiio Univ(^rsity, Coll<^gc of Veterinary Med- 
icine, (k)lumbus, Ohio , , . 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary 
M(‘<lieine, I'hilaclelphia, 

Agrieiillural and M<'ehjiiiieal College of Texas, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, College Station, 


T(ix« 

SlabJ (k)lleg(‘. of Agriculture, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, rullniaii, Wash. 

Uxu\'ta*sity of 'I'oronlo, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelpli, Ontario, Canada TEcolc cle Medicine 


Veterinaire, Universite de Montreal, Oka, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

During 1948 the 10 United States institutions 
had a total enrollment of approximately 2,350 
students and conferred degrees on 141 graduates. 
Though encouraging veterinary education, the 
United States Government conducts no schools or 
courses in veterinary medicine, nor are there any 
officially accredited night schools or correspond- 
ence courses in that subject. During 1948 several 
new veterinary colleges were being established in 
other States. 

License to Practice. As in previous years, all States 
and the District of Columbia and the provinces of 
Canada had laws and regulations governing the 
practice of veterinary medicine. Licensing tests 
or examinations are offered periodically to candi- 
dates seeking to qualify as practitioners. Registra- 
tion is generally required, usually witli the State 
board of veterinary examiners at the State capital. 

Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication. In the cooperative 
Federal-State campaign against bo\rine tubercu- 
losis, conducted systematically since 1917, the 
average degree of infection in 1948 was found to 
be 0.19 percent, which is a slight reduction from 
that reported for the two previous years. At the 
beginning of the campaign the corresponding fig- 
ure was about 5 percent for the United States, 
though in some localities the proportion of tuber- 
culous cattle exceeded 25 percent. Though this 
campaign has been eminently successful, sporadic 
outbreaks during 1948 again demonstrated the im- 
portance of retesting herds regularly so as to de- 
lect and remove promptly any infected animals 
before they spreadf the disease. 

Progress in Eradicating Brucellosis. The eradication 
of brucellosis, or Bang^ s disease, from the cattle of 
the United States continues to be a major under- 
taking in veterinary medicine. Federal, State, and 
private veterinarians, together with county veteri- 
narians in some areas, are participating in various 
aspects of this campaign. 

Owing to extensive interest among cattle owners 
in the early eraication of the disease from their 
herds, where it has caused heavy losses, the de- 
mand for veterinary service has been unusually 
heavy, often pvcppdfrg the ability of public agen- 
cies to meet il. C'»c •i!aj()r factor in the spread of 
this isease has been the addition, by many fann- 
ers, of cows of uncertain origin to clean herds in 
the effort to increase milk and beef production. 
The application of blood tests to more than 5 mil- 
lion cattle during the year disclosed approximately 
4.3 percent of imection, which is slightly less than 
that found a few years ago. 

The disposal of reacting cattle is covered by de- 
tailed regulations and in many States provision 
has been made for the payment of indemnities for 
condemned animals. Vaccination, particularly of 
calves, to increase their resistance to the disease is 
part of the campaign of control and eradication. 
During 1948 more than one million calves were 
vaccinated. 

Equine Infectious Anemia Studied. A serious out- 
break of infectious anemia among race horses in 
New England, in 1947, was the object of veteri- 
nary study continuing into 1948. It was the first 
time the disease had occurred among a large m^- 
ber of thoroughbred horses, hundreds of valuable 
animals at race tracks in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island being involved. 
N:(*a-iin‘.‘ (mtlined by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, promptly put in force by State 
livestock officials, brought the outbreak under con- 
trol. A thorough investigation indicated that biting 
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flies had played a part in the early spread of llio 
disease and that further dissemination may luavt^ 
resulted from tlie use of contaminated liM)(ulc-rniii- 
needles and other instruments that draw blood 
even in very small amounts. 

Robies Survey. The results of a survey on Iho ex- 
tent of rabies in the United States, announced hy 
the United States Department of AgriculUirc in 
1948 tliough covering the previous year, showed 
dogs to be tlie principal animals alEected. I ho data 
were compiled from information furnished to Inc 
Department by livestock sanitary olTidals or lioalth 
officers in each State. 01 8,946 cases roporlc'd, 
6,949 were dogs, 766 cattle, 40 horses, 15 slicop, 
20 swine, 393 cats, 9 goats, 26 persons, and 728 
animals either unclassified or miscellaneous. '‘Die 
last group included many species of wild animals 
such as coyotes, foxes, squirrels, and rats. States 
from which more than 500 cases of rabies wexo n*- 
ported were Texas, Tennessee, Now York, Louisi- 
ana, and Ohio. Those having no reporlcd cast's 
were Connecticut, Delaware, Idaluo, Maryland, 
Massadiusetts, Nevada, New llampsliiro, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Soutli Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

“X Disease” of Cattle Studied. A bafiling cattle 
malady known thus far mainly as “X diseases,” al- 
though also given other tentative names, b(‘<uiino 
the object of study, during 1948, by Federal and 
State livestock scientists. By the end of the year it 
had been reported from 32 Stales. Early syiiiplonis 
of the disease include a watery disci large from lb<» 
eyes and nose. As the malady progresses the ap- 
petite fails and there is loss of flesh and condition. 
The victim becomes depressed and a xwogressivo 
diickening of the skin occurs. Because of the last 
symptom some pathologists have called llio disease 
hyperkeratosis. The normal course of the malady 
is from several weeks to three months. Young 
stock appear to be more susceptible than adnlts. 
Severely affected animals usually die. 

A preliminary survey of the disease ixt five 
Southeastern States by a group of scicailists failed 
to show its cause. The scientists collected sample's 
of soil, plants, and tissues from afl'oeted animals 
for further study. Until the cause of iho strange 
disease is known, the scientists advise the quaran- 
tining, voluntarily, of affcctc?d licrcls as a ijrotoc- 
tion to others on nearby farms. 

Decrease in Pullorum Diseose. The poultry malady, 
pullorum disease, which has long caused heavy 
deatli losses, especially among young chicks, is be- 
ing reduced, in the United States, by the testing 
of breeding stock and the elimination of in£ecU‘.d 
birds. Of 30 million chickens tested in 1948, ap- 
proximately 1.9 percent reacted, indicating in- 
fection, as compared wilR 3.3 percent of a srnalU^ 
number tested 12 years ago when the systematic 
suppression of the disease began. The tests arc 
made as a part of the National Poultry Improve- 
ment Plan conducted jointly by Federal and State 
officials in cooperation with the poultry industry. 

Of great value in tliis work is a simple, rapid, 
accurate diagnostic test developed in 1931 by tlio 
United States Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists. Although the disease is especially fatal to 
young chicks, it causes furtlicr losses through re- 
duced hatchability of eggs, curtailed egg produc- 
tion, and deaths of hens from generalized infec- 
tion. Since the main reservoir of the disease is the 
farm flocks that supply commercial hatcheries with 
eggs, Federal and State sponsors of the national 
plan have provided official recognition for progres- 
sive steps in eradicating the infection from indi- 
vidual nocks. 


Intornotipnal Votorinary Conoross Aword. 'Du' la- 
tcrnalioujil VfU'riuary ( bngiyss Aw an! ftir 15)4,3 
was present Cl I In Ool. A. K. tlaincron, Ollawa, 
Canada, fnr "Inag ami di'.luigiiislicd scrvic<‘ lo 
vi'lcriiiary mi'diciuc and In maukuid aiul for his 
zeal to iTiii)n)ve the piofessifui.** CnI. ('anu'von 
was fonuerlv X'olerinary Direelnr (h'ueral of Can- 
ada. w‘as niaile by I)r. W. A. nagan, 

President t»f the American \'ci<‘iiu.uy Medical As- 
S(»cialiou at its annual eouvi'utuui, lu'ld in San 
Francisco. 

Now Votorinary Book* and Pomphlots. Much IK'W 
lili'riiluie. on veterinary .subjects appean'd during 
19‘hS both as individual doenmettls and as articles 
iii pn)IV.ssu)o.d and livestock journals, 'ria* puh- 
lished inalcii.d included: Hist Ajinnal 

Meeting of United Slalt'S LivesttM-k Sanitary As- 
sociation, (Waverly Pies.s. lue.); Manuai of Vef- 
rriuanj liartonolof'ij, ]»v H. A. Keh.er and II. W, 
Schoeuing, (Williams W'ilkins); / >lv<uvc.v 0 / Pout" 
Inj, edili'd Iw II. K. Hn\sler and L. II. Sohwarto, 
2il eililion (Iowa Stall* < Inllege Press); /teporf 
of Chief of the Htirntu of Auhiuil iToIttylru, liscal 
year Itj-IS, hy H. 'I\ Sitnms ( U.S. ( wivrnimcnl 
Printing (illice); (Unrer Opiuirtunitirs for Cirml- 
uate Veteritutriana in iho iUorou of AnimoJ lirJm* 
Inj, Misei'llaneons Pnbliealion.s No. (171 (U.S. Cov- 
(‘rnment Printing ()llu*e). Dvi.i.a.s S. Ih>iu;n 

VIKING FUND, INC., Tho. 'I'lvis non pridil organizaliim 
was ertwiled anti t'udowed in 1911 by Axel Leonard 
Wenu('r-(Jr<*u for the promotion and j.npporl of 
scientific, charitable, and edncational enleiprijics. 
Its main sphere of inl(‘resl is tin* en<*onrageinoiit 
and .support of ri'seareb in aniliropology and 
clo.st*Iy rt'laled sciences, and (In* meeting of t'dnea- 
tional and insUtntional nei'ds lor the propagation 
of tlu*S(* .seU*nees. During tin* y(*ar ended Jan. 31, 
1948, a total of 107 grants wen* awarih'd, includ- 
ing twelvt* Pro-Doeloral and l*osi-I)ot*loral Viking 
Fund F(‘llowships in Anthropology, 'rbe projects 
uulccl by grants arc tiest'ribetl in the Annual lie- 
ports ol llu* Viking h’lnul, and art* listed in (ho 
Cuimilativi^ H(‘e()rd of (Iranis printed lln'rt*in. 

During the y(*ar ended Jan. 31, lt)49, a total of 
JOn now grants wen* awanli'd, inelmliug 24 Pre- 
Doeloral and Posl-Doeloral Viking Funtl F(‘llow- 
ships in Anthropology. 

Publications; Vikinf* FutuI Vuhlieotiom in Arh 
thropo/of'tj, nos. I- 10; Veurbook of Phushol An- 
tliropolomf, J945, 1940; and t>tliers rt'snuing from 
nrojccls stipporli'd in whole or in part by the Vi- 
king Fund (ll^Oid in Cuinulativi* Ueeord of Publi- 
cations in Annual Ucporls). Prizes and awards: 
the Viking Fund Annual Awards in Anlhrupology, 
consisting of a tnoclul and a <’ash award. MiKlalisls 
for 1946 and lt)47 wi'n*, re;;peeli\ely: Dr. A. L. 
Kroober and Dr. RoIxtI iiarrj* Lmvii^ for the 
American Anthropological Association; Dr. h'ranz 
Weidcnrdcli and Dr. Eanu‘Sl A, lloolon for tI»o 
Ainorican Association of Phvsii*al Anlhropologi.sls; 
and Dr. A. V. Kidder and Dr. John Otis Brew for 
tlio Society for Anu*rican AiyliacoliK^v. Pri'sident, 
Richard (3. Hunt; Director of Hi‘S<*ar(*h, Dr. Paul 
Fejos. Headquarters: 14 Fast 71 St., Now York 
21, N.Y. 

VIRGINIA. A south Atlantic Slate. Area: 39,890 sq. 
mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 3,029,000, emn- 
pared with (1940 census) 2,077,773. Olnef eily: 
Richmond (capital), 193,012 inhabitants in 1940. 
See AamcunToui'j, KDUcA’noN, MiNi':nAi.s and 
Metals, Scnoor.s, UNiVMnsrnns and Oollkohs, 
VtTAi. Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended Jun<‘ 30, 1947, 
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total revenue amounted to $152,482,000: total ex- 
penditure, $156,704,000. 

Legislation. Tile General Assembly met Janu- 
ary 14 and adjourned March 30, having passed a 
record-breaking $511 million biennial budget, 40 
percent of which is derived from business opera- 
tions and involves no tax money. Increased tax 
rates were placed on corporate and individual in- 
come, merchants, public service corporations, beer, 
and recording of deeds. Appropriations for educa- 
tion, public licallh, welfare, and care of mental 
defectives wore increased. 

A thorough reorganization of the executive 
branch was approved, reducing independent de- 
partments and agencies from 72 to 30. Improved 
and more economical administration is expected 
to result. 

Other important enactments include $2.5 million 
direct aid to loealili(\s for hospital and health cen- 
ter construct ion; incTcasod unemployment com- 
pensation payiiK'r.ls and greater coverage of work- 
men's coinpcnsai ion; stronger child lahor laws; 
broader regulation of insnranee; approval of the 
eight-Slat(‘ Ohio Kiver pollution control compact; 
an airport ehannding law; and submission to popu- 
lar vote, in Noveiiilx'r, 1940, of a constitutional 
aineirdinenl to n*poal the poll tax. 

Elections, 'rruman won llie 1 1 electoral votes, also 
taken by Koos(‘veIt in 1944, with a plurality over 
D(*w(‘y, 'riuirmond, and Wallace. Incumbent Dom- 
ocralic Senator A. Willis Hobt*rLson was rcelccled. 
Democrats relaim^d the 9 Houses scats. There were 
no Slatcwidt* conlesls for Slate ollico. 

Officers, 1948. CJov(U’m)r, WillUim M. Tuck; TJeut. 
(;ov<a-nor, L. Tri^slon Gollins; Secrolaiy of the 
Commonwealth, Mrs. 'rhelina Y. Gordon; Alloniey 
General, l(arv<'y .H. Apperson; SlaU* Treasurer, 
esse W. Dillon; Auditor of Tublic Aceounts, 

. Gordon lienuell; Compl roller, I leury G. Gilmer, 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, U.S. An insular possession of the 
Unil<sd St'al(‘s, situaled about 70 mil<*s cast of San 
Juan, Puerto Uico. Tliis possession, aainircd in 
*1917 for $25 million through a (rtsaty witli Den- 
mark, forms part of the cliain of the Les.sor An- 
lill(‘S which e.xtends from Puerto Pico to the coast 
of South America, Of tlu^ 50 islands in the group 
only tluj thr<*e larg<'sl arti inhabited — St. Thomas, 
St. John, aral St. Groix. 

Aroo and Population. 4'olal area: 132 square miles. 
Population; 24,889. luclividiuil islands (1940); 
St. "J’h(Hnas, 28 .srpian^ mihjs, 11,265 inhabitants; 
St. John, 20 s<|uaro miles, 722 inhabitants; St. 
Croix, 84 s(|nar(i rnih\s, 12,002 inhabitants. Or the 
whole popnialitni, 69 percent in 1940 were Ne- 
groes, 22 perc‘<‘nl of mixcid race, 9 percent whites. 
Vital stalisH<‘s (1947): birth rate, 37.0; death rate, 
16.3, per 1,000. Ga])ital; Charlotte Amalie (on the 
island of St. 'I’homas), population 9,801 in 1940. 
I'ho cstimalt‘(i population of the Virgin Islands at 
the (‘nd of 1947 as the result of a local survey was 
30,000. 

Education. P’or ovt'r 11 e(u:tiiry education has been 
compulsory. At the in*escnt lime all children be- 
twe<m 51{j ami 15 yi^ars (»f ag(^ are required to go 
to .school. r’r(*(^ i‘(hu‘alion is provided by the local 
goviTnment iht' elementary grades through 
high seliool. In ihii fiscal year endcxl June, 1948, 
there were, 27 schools for all grades with a total 
cnrolhneul of 4,260 pupils. Most of the people 
sp(‘ak Pinglish. 

Defonso*. 'I’he islands are the most eastern out- 
post of the lhn*l<‘d Slat(\s and are so situated as to 
furnisli prolet^lion hotli to Unihul States* hold- 
ings in tlie C.ariblx'un S(‘a and the Panama Canal. 


The fine harbor of Charlotte Amalie provides shel- 
ter for as many as 23 warships at one time. De- 
fenses constructed in this region during the past 
few years have been primarily to bulwark the great 
^^val, military, and air bases in Puerto Rico. 

They include a permanent United States Marine 
Corps air base near Lindbergh Bay on St. Thomas, 
a large submarine base at Charlotte Amalie Har- 
bor, and a United States Army air base on St. 
Croix near Frederiksted. In December, 1947, the 
United States Navy removed its personnel and 
ceased operations of the Submarine Base and the 
I^rine Corps Air Facilities at Bourne Field in St. 
Thomas. At the same time the United States Army 
ceased operations of the airoort at Benedict Field, 
St. Croix. In April, 1948, the San Jose Project, a 
permanent installation of the United States Army 
Chemical Service, was transferred to St. Thomas 
from Panama and took over the former Naval Sub- 
marine Base. 

Profluction and Trade. St. Thomas has largely de- 
pended upon commerce, trade and shipping for 
income. St. Croix has depended chiefly upon agri- 
culture for its revenues. During the fiscal year 
ended June, 1948, St. Croix produced 4,350 tons 
of sugar, 1,400 tons more than the previous year. 
A total of 224,236.86 proof gallons of alcoholic 
beverages were exported from the Virgin Islands. 

Public Finance. The revenue of the Municipality 
of St. Tliomas and St. John amounted to $S17,- 
581, almost the same as for the preceding year. 
Budget expenditures totaled $965,733. Income tax 
collections were $417,698, as compared widi 
$511,870 in the preceding year. The revenue of 
the Municipality of St. Croix was $269,474, as 
compared with $273,027 in the past year. Budg- 
eted expenditure was $456,893. Congress appro- 
priated $140,000 toward the expenses of local 
government in the Municipality of St. Croix. In- 
come lax collections there amounted to $103,070 
as against $86,232 in the previous year. 

Government. During the first 14 years of United 
States control the Virgin Islands had a naval gov- 
eniment In 1931 jurisdiction was transferred 
from the Navy Department to the Department of 
tlie Interior and a civil governor was appointed 
by the President. Congress passed an Organic Act 
for the islands in 1936 wliicn effected lime change 
in the structure of the government although it did 
allow for a greater measure of political freedom. 
The autonomy of the two mimicipalities was re- 
fciined and both have Municipal Councils, which 
when called in joint session, constitute the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Governor is appointed by the 
President and holds office at his pleasure. 

Governor in 1948 William Henry Hastie (in- 
augurated May 17, 1946). Other government of- 
ficials are: Morris F. de Castro, Government Sec- 
retary; Louis Shulterbrandt, Commissioner of 
Finance; Francisco Corneiro, U.S. Attorney; and 
Herman E. Moore, District Judge of the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands. 

Events, 1948. Tlie outstanding event of 1948 was 
the commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the abolition of slavery in the Virgin 
Islands. At the official opening held in Charlotte 
Amalie on July 3, Governor Hastie read greetings 
from the President of the United States and from 
die King of Denmark. With the Governor, the 
Danish Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Hen- 
rik de Kauffman, was one of die principal speakers. 
President Harry S. Truman visited the Virgin Is- 
lands in February, and unveiled a plaque c^- 
nomonting the Emancipation Centennial at Char- 
It.l.'c Amalie. 
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The Legislative Assembly provided for a Ref- 
erendum on questions of basic imporlaiice in any 
revisions of the present Organic Act, Voters were 
given fhe opportunity to express their views on tlic 
popular election of the Governor, ^ unification or 
the quasi-independent political districts of St. 
Croix and St. Thomas and St. John, and the elec- 
tion of a Resident Commissioner to the United 
States Congress. — ^William H. IIastte 

VITAL STATISTICS. In 1948, the number of births in 
die United States declined somewhat from the rec- 
ord high point recorded the previous year, accord- 
ing to provisional data of the National Ofiico of 
Vital Statistics, in the Public Health Service of 
the Federal Security Agency. The crude birth rate 
was the second highest recorded in almost 30 years. 
The crude death rate estimated for 19*18 was at 

TABLE 1— NUMBllU 01'’ DI'ATirS, MAR- 

RIAGES, AND DIVORf'MS- rNI'I’l.I) STA'IMOS, 
1G33-1048 

(Births and deaths exclusivo of stillbiriliH; clivortH^s includo 
reported anniiluioiilH) 


Year 

Births 

Deaths <*• 

Marriages 

Div()7r.f!H ft 

1948 

.3.540,000 

1,454,000 


. . 

1947. .. 

.3,690,910 

1,445,370 

1,002,354 « 

471,000*’ 

1946., 

3,288,672 

1,395,617 

2,201,045 

010,000 

1945. . . . 

.2,735,450 

1,401,719 

1,012, 002 

485,000 

1944... 

.2,794,800 

1.411.338 

1,452,394 

400,000 

1943.. . 

.2.934,860 

1,459,544 

1,577,050 

359,000 

1942.... 

.2,808,006 

1,385,187 

1,772,132 

321,000 

1941 . . . 

.2,513,427 

1,397,642 

1,005,000 

293,(100 

1940.... 

2,360,390 

1,417,209 

1,506,879 

204.000 

1939 ... 

.2,205,588 

1,387,807 

1,403,033 

251,000 

1938 . . 

.2,286,002 

1,381,301 

1.330,780 

2‘W,000 

1937... 

.2,203,337 

1,450,427 

1,451,290 

249,000 

1036 .. 

.2,144,790 

1,479,228 

1,300,000 b 

230,000 

1935. , . . 

.2,156,105 

1,302,752 

1,327,000 ft 

218,000 

1034.... 

.2,107,030 

1,300,003 

1,302,000 ft 

20*1,000 

1933.... 

.2.081,232 

1,342,100 

1,008,000 ft 

105,000 


• Data for 1040-48 exclude deaths amenta armed foroos •over- 
seas. ^ Estimated. ® Provisional. 


the record low first set in 1946. The number of 
divorces in 1947 and the number of marriages in 
1947 and 1948 declined from the all-time high in 
1946, but remained well above prewar levels. 

Notality Statistics. Provisional data for 1948 indi- 
cate tliat the second largest number of births in 
the history of the country occurred during the year. 
It is estimated that about 3,540,000 Eve births 
were registered in 1948, a decline of about 160,000 

TABLE 2--CRUDE BIRTTT Dr.\Tn M VRRIAGE, AND 
DIVORCE RATES: V\r: f D S ! \ I’i 1933-1948 
(Births and deaths exclusuc i-! 11* u,- per 1,000 esti- 

mated mu -u ■ .Vi. 


Year Births Deaths^ Marriages Divorces^ 

1948 1 24.2 10.0 

1947 25.8 10.1 13.9 c 3,3* 

1946 23.3 10.0 16.4 4,3 

1945 19.6 10.6 12.2 3.5 

1944 20.2 10.6 11.0 2.9 

1943 21.5 10.9 11.8 2.6 

1942 20.9 10.4 13.2 2.4 

1941 18.9 10.5 12.7 2.2 

1940 17.9 10.7 12.1 2,0 

1939 17.3 10.6 10.7 1.9 

1938 17.6 10.6 10.3 1,9 

1937 17.1 11.3 11.3 1.9 

1936 16.7 11.6 10.7 fc 1.8 

1935 16.9 10.9 10.4 ^ 1.7 

1934 17.2 11.1 10,3 i 1.6 

1933 16.6 10.7 8.7 fc 1,3 


Note: Birth and divorce rates for 19-10-46 based on ucrmlation 
including armed forfio.-< overseas; aiier 1916, ba.->cd on noyii- 
lation excludin'* armed foTc--*? ovorse-a^. Duath and inuirla^e 
rat^basod on population excluding ainod forcob otoisca^ 

® Dat^or L940-4S exclude deatJi.« among armed forces over- 
seas. c Estimated, c Provisional. 

from the 8,699,940 registered in the preceding 
year. The 1948 estimated birdi rate of 24.2 per 
1,000 population (excluding the armed forces over- 


scius) was 6 pcivent ltjw<‘r than llu'. 1047 rate 
(25.8) ami is the .sccoiul highest recorded in al- 
most 80 years. Tlie estimated birth rale for the 
first six inonllis oF 1048 was about 10 ])(‘recut 
below I hat esliinaU|<l for I he first lialf of 1047. In 
the set'oiid half of 1048, how(n'(T, the monthly 
rale ros{^ to ihe 19*17 h^vel. 

As may he setn» fnun Tahh* 2, lh(‘ IrtMid since 
1988, when the ])lrlh ralt^ reaelu'il ils lowesi point 
in this country, is eharaeU'rizeil by an irr(‘gular 
rise in the rale from Ifi.O in 1988 to 17.9 in 1940, 
a imm; rapid ns<^ lo 20.9 in 19*12, and a further rise 
in 19*18 wIk'm lIK^ warlinu' peak ral(* of 21.5 was 
set. The cleeline in lh<^ rales during tlu* next two 
years lo 19.6 in 1945 erased about half of llu* rise 
whieli oeeurr<Hl during llu‘ period 19 II -48 and 
may be allril>uU*d in large pari to tin* assignment 
of millions of imm in llui anm‘<l forces to overseas 
posts. Tlu* d<anol)ili'/alion lal<‘ in 1945 and in UM(5, 
the high marriagtf rat(* during this period, and iho 
liigli h*vel of economic aelivily ;u*eounl for llui iip- 
surj^e in the birth rah* which oeenrn'd in tlu* soc- 
oiul half of .19*16 and llu^ r(*eord high rale* in 19*17. 
Favoi’ablc economic eondilions nnd<iiil>ledlv were 
a factor in the coulinnalion of a high ral(* in 1948, 
Person in Attendance at Birth, 'flu* pt'i’iod 1985- 
•16 was marked by a rise in tlu* pi()i)orlit)n of hivlhs 
altcnd<ul by phy.sieians, a sharp iner(*a.si* in the 
proportion of hi'iiis in hosinl:*!;;, .md a deeliiu^ in 
the proportion of Inrllis a'h udrd by midwivos. 
The inereasccl nscj of hospitals and pliys'cijms at 
birth has hcuai a contributing factor in die deeline 
in the infant mortality rah?. 

In 1946, 94,6 pcjreent of all Iiv(? births w<*re ul- 
tonded by physicians, an in<T(?ast? of about 8 per- 
(*ont over tlic proportion (87.5) in 1985. A mneh 
larger change occnrr<?(l in the us<‘ of hospitals. Re- 
Iweon 1935 and 1946, the pro]u)rli()n of birlhs at- 
tended by physi<‘ians in hospilals inert? lluin dou- 
bled, incrt*asing from 36.9 poret?ut in I9!i5 lo 82.4 

E ercent in J9*l6. The |)ro|.()rliiMi of birtlis alleiul(?d 
y physicians outside hospitals d(*en*ase<l from 50.6 
percent in 1935 to 12,2 pereenl in 1946. Midwivos 
attended 5.1 percent of all births in li)*l6, a reduc- 
tion of more than ono-half from the 1985 propor- 
tion (10.7 percent). 

In both white and nonwhite groups there has 
been a continued upward trt'iid in iht* projiorlion 
of birtlis occuiTing in hospitals. ()vi*r tlu? l2-yoar 
period, the proportion of such births in each of 
these groups has approximately doubled. N(?verthe- 
less, in 1946 the proportion of births of while in- 
fants in hospitals (87.1 iiercent) was almost twice 
the proportion (45.2 percent) for non white infants. 
This disparity is reduced to some extent if births 
attended by physicians outside hospitals arc in- 
cluded. In 1946, 98.4 percent of all white births 
as compared with 65.2 percent of nonwhite births 
were attended by physicians in or out of liospitals. 
Midwives attended more tlian a third (33.8 per- 
cent) of the nonwhite births in 1946 but were of 
negligible importance (less than 2 percent) in 
white birlhs. 

Mortality Statistics. During the 8-year period, 
1946-48, the crude death rate for the United States 
was at the lowest level ever recorded. The rate 
reached the record low of 10.0 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1946, then rowsc slightly to 10.1 in 1947. 
The rate for 1948 was estimated to be 10.0 on the 
basis of provisional figures for the first 10 months 
of the year. 

The number of deaths and the crude death rate 
for die United States for 1933 to 1948 are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2 (figures for 1940-48 exclude 
armed forces overseas). In general, the rate rose 
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from 1933 to 1936, decreased in 1937 and 1938 
and remained relatively level until 1946, when a 
further decrease occurred. In sueh comparison, 
however, account must be taken of changes in the 
composition of the population during these years 
notal)ly the gradual aging of the population, and, 
for the war years, the changes caused by the with- 
drawal from the population of physically fit men 
in tlic younger ago groups for duty overseas with 
the arm(‘cl forces. If allowance were made for the 
changes wluch occurred in lire age composition of 


States represented a decrease of 8.9 percent from 
the comparable figure of 1,526,783 issued in Jan- 
uaiy-September, 1947. (See Table 4.) In major 
caties (cities of 100,000 or more population, or 
meu counties), a total of 572,386 licenses issued 
dj^ng the first 11 months of 1948 was a decline 
of percent from the comparable 1947 figure. 

The crude marriage rate of 16.4 per 1,000 esti- 
mated population in 1946 was the highest ever 
United States. The pro\isional 
1947 rate of 13.9 represented a decline of 15 per- 


Dmth-liivirt ration Staten: 1900 
(Uiune of Death 

All CliiiiKOti 

Pneumonia and influenza 

...j.. .-..n . 

. ■■■■.' Mm 

|} I ■ ’■■■■I 


lAIiTjE 3 LEADprG CAUSES OF DEATH: 1900 AND 1947 

- estimated midyear population) 


NopltritiH 

All aeei<ieuiH 

Ciinet'r an<l oilier lualiKiuint imnorH. 
Diphiheria 


■iirm , 


Rate 
..1719.1 
. 202.2 
. 194.4 
. 142.7 
. 137.4 
. 117.5 
. 106.9 
. 88.6 
. 72.3 
. 64.0 
. 40.3 


United States: 1947 • 

Cause of Death Number « 

All Causes .. 1,445,370 

Diseases of the heart 460,580 

Cancer and other malignant tumors ' ^ — — 

Tnt'‘acr.''.r.ial lesions of vascular origin . 

Nfphriii- 

Accidents excluding motor-vehicle acci- 
dents 

Pneumonia and influenza . 

Tuberculosis fall forms) . 

Premature birth 

Diabetes mellitus 

Motor-vehicle accidents . 


189,811 

131,039 

80,288 


66,882 

61,836 

48,064 

41,053 

37,515 

32,697 


Ratei 

1007.8 

321.2 

132.4 

91.4 

56.0 

46.6 

43.1 

33.5 

25.6 

26.2 
22.8 


» J^lxcludeH ileaMiH iiiuung armod forces overaeaB. * Based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 


th(^ uiilioual populalioii, it would be scon that mor- 
talily dccrcas<Hl from 1930 to 1947, wilh the ex- 
copliou of a vis(^ in 1943. 

Tal)lc 3 i)rtvs(‘uls ihc number of deaths and die 
erncKj desath rales for len loading causes of 
death in 1947 and tli<^ rates for ihc ten leading 
causes in 1900. ('Fhe data for 1900 arc for 10 
States and lh<^ IhslrieL of Columbia.) The major 
mortality Inmds for the eountry may 1)0 seen here, 
namely; llu? (h^eliue iu imi)orlancc of the infectious 
dis(%'ist‘s and the iuen^ased importance of the 
cl ironic dis<‘ases of old age. 

At the turn of ihe c<‘uturv, pneumonia and in- 
fluen'/u (eombined) was ihe leading cause of 
death, willi a death nite of 203.2 per 10U,000 pop- 
ulation. In .1947, this (‘uuse was in sixth place, with 
a rate of 43.1. h’((ually dramatic declines arc seen 
for luhereulosis (from 194.4 to 33,5), diarrhea, 
enteritis, and uleeralioii of the intestines (from 

142.7 to 5.6) and diphtluTia (from 40.3 to 0.6). 
Tuhereulosis dropped from second to scventii place 
as a cause of death, while diarrhea, etc., and diph- 
llu^ria did not rank iimoiig the ten leading causes in 

1947. 'rhese four eaus(\s accounted for 33.7 percent 
of the total deaths iu 1000 as compared with only 
8.2 iXToeul in 1947. 

During this p<u*iod, the degenerative diseases of 
old age have come to the fonifront To these causes 
— diseases of the h<‘art, cancer and other malignant 
tumors, inlracsranial l<‘sions of vascular origin, ne- 
phritis, and diabetes mellitus — the overwhelming 
proportion of deaths are now attributed. In 1900, 

23.7 percent of all deaths were attributed to this 
group of c;auscs. Ily 1947, the corrasponding pro- 
portion had risen to 62.2 percent. Important among 
the factors resix)usible for this marked increase 
arc: the d<*t‘Uuo in mortality from infectious dis- 
ease; the gradual aging of the national population; 
and impvov(‘d im^thods for the diagnosis of chronic 
conditions. 

Morriago Statistics. Altliough final figures on mar- 
riages in llie IJnih'd Slates are not yet available for 

1948, provisinnal slalislies on marriage licenses is- 
sued, whieli tciiid to approximate the number of 
marriages oecjurring, indicate tliat 1948 continued 
the dtjcline from the all-time high in 1946. 

During the first 9 months of 1948, a total of 
1,390,240 marriage licenses issued in die United 


cent from the record 1946 rate, but was still sec- 
ond highest on record. 

The population base used in arriving at marriage 
rates for the years 1940-47 comprises tiie total 
population present in the United States as of the 


TABLE 4— MA.HBTaof* T.ICUN 
UNITED -r\.: a.vd jn m v 


:r.? ISSUED IN THE 
CITIES: 1947-1948 


Total 

United 

States 

1948 

Major 

cities 

1948^ 

United 

States 

1947 

Ma^or 

cihes 

1947 



2,014.843 

673,440 

January 

... 129,682 

46.377 

150,481 

52,139 

February. . . . 

... 111,868 

34,210 

138,252 

43,551 

March 

. . 130,471 

45,531 

138,592 

46,195 

April 

May 

... 140,321 

40,868 

160,351 

55,302 

... 155,946 

55,S29 

180,235 

64,543 

June 

.. 213,719 

76,194 

227,948 

80,466 

July 

... 161,066 

49,940 

162,773 

52,504 

August . . 

... 176,267 

62,672 

185,113 

64,851 

September 

... 171,911 

57,195 

184,038 

61,186 

October.. .. 

48,178 

166,700 

54,571 

November. .. 

. . 

46,392 

159,338 

61,374 

December 


162,022 

46,758 


« Provisional. 


midyear, estimated .by tiie Bureau of llie Census, 
and excludes armed forces stationed overseas. 
Overseas personnel have been excluded primarily 
because no figures are available on foreign mar- 
riages contracted by members of the armed forces. 

jDuring the 15-year period, 1933-47, marriages 
increased successively each year except in 1938, 
1943-44, and 1947. (See Table 1.) A provisional 
total of 1,992,354 marriages in the United States 
in 1947 was 81 percent higher than the total of 
1,098,000 registered in 1933. The peak of the 
rises came in 1946, for which an increase of 678,- 
000 marriages over the 1945 total was larger than 
the increase of the 1945 total over the 1933 total. 

Divorce Statistics. Divorces in 1947 dropped pro- 
portionately more sharply than marriages; the 
crude divorce rate of 3.3 per 1,000 estimated pop- 
ulation in 1947 represented a decrease of 23 per- 
cent from the record high rate (4.3 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation) of 1946. No divorce data for 1948 are 
available as yet. 

For tlie years 1940-46, the population base used 
in computing divorce rates represents the total 
population of the United States as of midyear, esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census, including 
armed forces overseas. It was assumed that di- 
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TABLE 6-BffiTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAOEyg^j^DIVOnW^^ UATKS: UNMTKl) STATBS, EACH 


United States 3,C 

Geographic Divisions: 

New England * 

Middle Atlantic | 

East North Central ' 

West North Central. . . ! 

South Atlantic j 

East South Central < 

West South Central \ 

Mountain ■ 

Pacific • 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Hhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York > 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ‘ 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

A*’- 'tic: 

D < 

Marjrland 

District of Columbia 



W»‘. -r' 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Geor^ 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California ! 





/i*. 

I'l 

- 

‘^1 • 

JOivorci'H * 

Jiirthii 




a. i-i 

471 ,000 ^ 

25.8 

lO.t 

13.0 

3.3 « 

111,524 

20,183 

23.0 

10.0 

1 2.2 

2.2 

32G,l7fi 


23.1 

10.8 

iTj 


307.570 


25.1 

l().«i 

12,0 


176,027 

41,027 

24.8 

10.3 

1 2.8 

3.1 

311,1)25 

— 

28.7 

0.4 

10.2 


188,100 


20.7 

0.0 

17.4 


221,542 

— 

27.2 

8.7 

10.0 


142,012 


31.1 

0.0 

32.5 


140,018 

— 

24.8 

0.0 

10.7 

*— 

11,152 

2.020 

27.0 

11.3 

12.0 

3.3 

0.22.5 

1,435 

24.8 

1 i .0 

17.3 

2.7 

4,324 

751 

20.5 

12.0 

11.8 

2.1 

53,37.5 
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23.3 

1 1 .2 

1 1 ,!> 

2.2 
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21.0 

1 1 .2 

I2.,‘i 

2.1 
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0.7 

1 

1.7 

104,522 


22.8 

11.1 

11.0 


55,802 

0,074 

23.0 

10.4 

12.1 

2.1) 

105,852 

10,285 

23.0 

10..S 

10. t 

1.5 

03,770 

20,203 

25.7 

10.7 

12.2 

3.8 

58,.537'* 


25.1 

10.0 


.. . 

108,401 rf 


23.3 

11.2 

1 2.0 " 


71,200 

21,007 

20.5 

0.1 

n.v 

3.0 

35, ,527 

5,020 

25.0 

10.2 

10.0 

^1.8 

35,001 

5,704 

20.2 

0.0 

12.5" 

2.0 

30,004 

0.712 

24.0 

10.2 

1 1.0 

2.0 

43.013 

17,300 '’ 

23.1 

11.4 

1 1 .2. ') 

4.4 •• 

5,547 

835 

31.5 

0.7 

10.3 

1.5 

7,005 

1,240 

28.0 

0.0 

13.7 

2.1 

14,720 

3,300 

25.0 

10.0 

11.5 

2.0 

38,141 

0,800 '• 

23.1 

0.7 

lO.K 

3.5 « 

5,133 

830 

20.5 

11.5 

17.0 

2.0 

00,181 

0,700 

20.5 

10.5 

28.1 " 

3.2 

12,775') 

2,080 

25.2 

0.0 

14,8" 

2.4 

40,350 

0,804 

28.0 

0.7 

13.5 

2.3 

18,055') 

. 

20.3 

0.1 

0.0 " 

>. . 

33,8(M)') 

0,000 <’ 

30.5 

8.2 

O.I •) 

1,8 •’ 

48,357') 


30.5 

8.8 

24.8" 


08,716') 


30.3 

0.2 

21,0 " 


23,050 

20,010 

25.7 

lO.l 

10,3 

0.0 

71 ,,503" 

— 

28.8 

10.2 

25.7" 

. ... 

17,157 

0,184 

28.0 

0.2 

5.0 

3.0 

45,000 

10,300 

31.1 

0.3 

10.2 

3.7 

53,480 

0,000 

31.7 

0,0 

25.5 

3.3 

43,0.52 

0,578 

25.0 

7.0 

22.8 

5.0 

32,000 " 


20.3 

0.2 

12.0" 

...» 

21,183" 

. - 

23.5 

8.5 

0.3 " 

... 

123,708" 

43,000 •> 

28.0 

8.8 

17.4 '< 

0.1 « 

9,705 

2,4;50 

30.0 

11.8 

20.0 

5.0 

8,029 

3,400 fl 

31.0 

0.1 

15.3 

0,5 e 

3,600 

1,408 

27.0 

8.0 

13.0 

5.5 

15,188" 


28.7 

11.0 

13.3" 

»» 

14,813 

3,100 

37.2 

10.0 

27.1 

5.8 

25,000'’ 

2,400 " 

20.7 

0.4 

30.8 ' 

3,7 « 

7,005" 

2., 54 5 

33.0 

7.8 

12.4 " 

4.0 

57,550" 

13,800 « 

20.1 

11.7 

414.1 " 

00.3- 

30,6.50 " 

10,200 " 

24.8 

0.3 

lO.S" 

4.3 

12,800 « 

0,083 

23.5 

8,7 

8.3 

4,3 

94,450 

— 

25.1 

0.0 

0.0 

— 

. )» Includes reported annulnu'iitn. 

'■ KstiumtiM 

1. " MarrlHgoUccnHOH 


voices involving military personnel on overseas 
duty were for the most part granted in this country. 
The population base for divorce rates after 1946 
excluaes armed forces overseas. 

A record total of 610,000 divorces was granted 
in the United States during 1946, while die 1947 
provisional estimate was 471,000. In the period, 
1933-47, divorces rose sharply, except in 1938 
when a decline of 2 percent from tlie 1937 total 
occurred, and in 1947 when the decline from 1946 
was 23 percent. (See Table 1.) Between 1933 and 
1943, the number of divorces doubled, rising from 

165.000 in 1933 to 359,000 in 1943 and from 1.3 
.divorces per 1,000 population in 1933 to 2.6 per 

1.000 in 1943. The years 1945 and 1946 showed 


a marked upward iiccclcrulion, followt^d by the 
1947 decline. JiAuuuvr L. Dunnk 

VOCATIONAL REHABIUTATION, Office of. A xmit of 
the Federal Security Ag(‘iiey whidi servcwS as tlie 
United States Covernmenfs af.cul iu llu*. State- 
Federal parliKM'slni) for voraliMnal nbabilitation 
of disabled civilians. The Odiee of Vo<’alional Re- 
habilitation is rosponsibltj for certifying J^’oderal 
grant-in-aid funds for the use of the Stales and 
Territories, establishing standards in the various 
areas of service, and furni.shing U‘ehnioal and pro- 
fessional assistance to the Slate gt^norul rehabili- 
tation agencies and tbosts S(‘parale ag(‘ueies si'rving 
the blind — 87 in all. Vocational reluibilUation is 
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designed to restore, preserve or develop physically 
and mentally handicapped men and women of 
working age, inchuling the blind, to the fullest 
possible physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness. 

Under the State-Federal partnership, services 
are provided for cli^iabVd civilian';, and for vet- 
erans with non-scr. h,-voniiccir(i <li.v.hiHtk'<. who 
are of working age. wiicv,- nn^titute 

substantial job handicaps, and who have reason- 
ably good chances of becoming employable or 
more suitably cinploy<‘tl through rehabilitation. 
The services include: ( ! ) thorough medical exam- 
inations for all individuals to determine extent of 
disability, to discover ludden disabilities, to deter- 
mine work capacity and to determine eligibility; 

(2) nKjdical, surgical, and psychiatric treatment 
and hospital vixro to reduce or remove disability; 

(3) artificial appliances such as limbs, hearing 
aids, braces, and tlu^ likt^, to improve work ability; 

^ individual counsel and guidance to help the 
ibh^d to s<*l(‘ct and attain the correct job goal; 
(5) training for llu» right job in schools, colleges, 
universities, ou-lhc-job, in-thc-idant, by tutor, or 
othorwisti, to <Miabl<^ the individual to do the right 
job well; (fi) maintenance and transportation dur- 
ing i)hysical restoration and/or training, if neces- 
sary; (7) customary occupational tools, equipment 
and licenses to give the rtihabililated person a fair 
start; (8) placcmicnl on the right job; (9) post- 
placement follow-up to make sure the workers and 
th(! i<)bs match each other and that cmidoyers and 
workers are mnlually satisfied. Services (1), (4), 
(f5), (8), and (f)) are provided without charge to 
all individuals, regardless of financial situation; 
public funds are tisecl to provide the others to the 
oxtxiut that tlui individttals are imable to do so 
from their own resources. 

During the last fiv<^ y<N\r.s — from July, 1943, 
through Juiui, 19*18 — 219,039 disabled men and 
women have l>ecu rehabilitated by the State-Fed- 
eral program to <iualify for, to take, and to perform 
useful work, eomiiart'd to a total for the past 23 
years of 210,125 under limited legislative author- 
ity. On an av<Tage yearly basis, j[)ro"grani gains dur- 
ing tlu‘ Iasi li\'<^ y(iars repre.sent an increase in 
successful rehabilitations of almost 400 percent 
over the llgnre for the proviou.s 23 years. 

In tlu^ sanuj n\'<'-yoar period, rehabilitation re- 
sulted in an cslimalcd iJicreaso of more than $900 
million in eanu^<l income for this group. These re- 
habilitated pcophi paid an c.stimated $75 million 
into tlui Federal t^^^ns^l^y in Federal income taxes 
alone. 

To mo(d‘ tlu: annual toll of disabilities, from 200,- 
000 to 250,000 rehabilitations a year would be re- 
quired. 

During !bc 10 I8 fi.scal year, the most successful 
in the Siale-i'’eder:il i)r()gram s 28-year existence, 
the Stale ageuci<!S S(Tv<‘d an all-time high mimber 
of disabled civilians, and also greatly enhanced the 
volume,, (piulity, and diversity of the component 
services in llu^ voeatioual n'bahilitation program. 
By the end of tiui fi.scal year 19-18, the State agen- 
cies’ oas(‘loa(l totaled 347,753 di.sableil persons. 
Of this nurnlxu* 53,131 wore prepared for and 
placed in gaiuhil <‘mpl<)ym(*nt, and their rchabiH- 
talion was d(tclarcd completed; 9,229 received 
services and wt*r(^ working gainftilly, but wcr<3 re- 
ceiving some degrees of post-placomcnt follow- 
up; and 7,390 wcrti ready for employment. Ap- 
proximately 118,000 di.sabled persons were under- 
going the prot'css of rcluibililation at the close of 
the 1948 fiscal year. 

For the fisttal year 1948, the annual rate of eam- 


mgs for the rehabilitated group upon application 
for services — approximately $17 million — rose to 
$86 million during the first year after rehabili- 
totion, an increase of approximately 400 percent. 
The post-rehabilitation earnings do not include 
those of some 6,000 rehabilitants who were en- 
gaged in farming or family work and whose earn- 
ings were not reported. 

Twelve thousand of the successful rehabilitants 
during 1948 were employed at the time they ap- 
plied for services but required rehabilitation for 
one of the following reasons arising from iheir dis- 
abilities: They were in danger of losing their jobs, 
were in jobs that were hazardous to them or their 
fellow ^workers, were worldng only part-time, or 
were in otherwise unsuitable employment. 

— Michael J. Shortley 

WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBIIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. 

These Divisions of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor administer the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which is popu- 
larly known as the Wage and Hour Law, applies 
to employees engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce, 
including occupations necessary to such produc- 
tion. All such employees, unless specifically ex- 
empted, must be paid not less than 40 cents an 
hour and not less than time and one-half their reg- 
ular rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of 
40 in a single workweek. Minimum wage rates up 
to 40 cents an hour have been established by wage 
orders issued on the basis of the recommendations 
of industy committees, for all industries in Puerto 
Rico, and for substantially all industries in the 
Virgin Islands under a section of the Act which 
permits rates lower than those established in the 
United States to apply in the Islands. The Act also 
prohibits die shipment in interstate commerce of 
any goods produced in establishments in or about 
which oppressive child labor is employed within 
30 days prior to shipment. As of July 1948, tlie Act 
covered approximately 22,600,000 workers in the 
continental United States. 

The Public Contracts Act, which applies to con- 
tracts made by the Government, or any agency 
diereof, for the manufacturing or furnishing of 
materials, supplies, articles, or equipment in any 
amount exceeding $10,000, provides for the pay- 
ment of prevailing minimum wage rates as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, and overtiine 
pay at not less than time and one-half the basic 
rate for all hours worked over 8 in a day or 40 
in a week, whichever method of computation will 
yield the employee the ^eater compensation. 

This Act also sets restrictions on child labor and 
prohibits convict labor, employment of home work- 
ers, and provides for standards of safety and 
health. In the fiscal year 1948, the Administrator 
also initiated a postwar resumption of the mini- 
mum-wage determination program under the 
WsJsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. As a result 
of tins program, a new determination for the Suit 
and Coat Branch of the Uniform and Clothing In- 
dustry became effective during the fiscal year and 
a public hearing was held on the amendment of 
the determination for the Cap and Cloth Hat 
Branch of the Men s Hat and Cap Industry. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act relieves an employer 
from punishment or liability under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act 
for failure to pay minimum wages or overtime 
compensation for activities performed before May 
14, 1947, unless the activities were compensable 
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by contract or custom or practice, and permits the 
compromise of remaining claims which accrued 
before that date. For the period on and after May 
14, 1947, this Act sets a two-year statute of limita- 
tions for employee claims and relieves an employer 
from punishment or liability for his failure to pay 
minimum wages or overtime compensation for pre- 
liminarv and postliminary activities, unless com- 
pensable under contract, custom, or practice. 
Undw certain conditions, the Act allows employ- 
ers ‘good faith” defenses against liability or pun- 
ishment for non-compliance with the Acts. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1948, 30,053 inspections were completed under 
bom Acts and 29,024 establishments were found 
subject to their minimum wage or overtime provi- 
sions. Of the establishments inspected, 15,320 or 
51 percent were in violation of the minimum wage 
or overtime provisions of the Acts. However, these 
figures should not be interpreted as representative 
of me extent of violations among all covered estab- 
lishments since establishments are selected for in- 
spection on the basis of complaints and other infor- 
mation indicating that violations probably exist. 

d-.^I-iT fiscal year 1948 disclosed a 
total in back wages owed to ap- 

proximately 184,400 employees in 15,320 estab- 
lishments. Employers voluntarily agreed or were 
J^dered by the courts to make restitution of 
$4,256,800 to some 102,800 underpaid employees. 

Since many establishments are covered under 
both Acts, it is impossible to give separate figures 
tor restitution, which in many cases would be due 
™der either Act. Of the 30,053 inspections com- 
i die year, 1,559 were made under die 

rublic Contracts Act, all but 26 of which were con- 
current with Wage-Hour inspection. Thirtj'-oight 
perc^t of die Public Contracts inspections dis- 
violations of the minimum wage, overtime 
or child-labor provisions. 

. Fair Labor Standards Act, oppres- 

sive child labor means in general the employment 
ot minors imder the age of 16 in any occupation, 
or me employnient of minors under the age of 18 
in any occupation found and declared hazardous 
by me Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor 
IS empowered, however, to provide by regulation 

?^der for the employment of minors between 14 
and 16 years in non-manufacturing and non-min- 
ing occupations, under conditions not interfering 
1 schooling, health or well-being. The 
CnilQ-labOr urovisions nf fViP Pi i Win Pnntrante Anf 



of the child-labor provisions of either 
or both Acts were found in approximately 5 per- 
cent ot fte total number of establishments in- 
spected during the fiscal year. Of these, 1,384 
violated the Fair Labor Standards Act by employ- 
mg ^ors in oppressive child labor. As a result of 
^ploymg 1,134 minors in violation of the Public 
Contracts Act, 99 firms were assessed liquidated 
«iamages amounting to $162,000. 

The Divisions are also charged with the inspec- 
uon ot safety and health conditions in those plants 
noWmg public contracts. 

Proceedings for injunctions against future vio- 
lations of file wage and hour and child-labor pro- 
wsions of^ the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
mstituted m 273 cases, while tlie criminal penalties 
wmen the statute provides for cases of wilful vio- 
lalmn were invoked in 113 cases. 

During Ae last fiscal year, a special industry 
committee for Puerto Bico recommended •miniTnnm 


wage rates for 14 industries and the Administrator 
subsequently held public hearings on these recom- 
mendations to determine whether they wore the 
highest rates (up to 40 cents an hour) which 
would neither result in substantial curtailment of 
employment nor give any industry in Puerto Rico 
a competitive advantage over any industry in the 
remainder of tlie United States. By the close of tlic 
fiscad year, tlie Administrator had put wage orders 
for five industries into effect, disapproved recom- 
mendations for two industries, announced his final 
adoption of orders for two industries to become 
eflFective after the close of the fiscal year, and pro- 
posed his adoption of orders for the remaining 
five industries. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides that the 
Administrator shall submit annually to the Con- 
gress recommendations for further legislation in 
connection witli matters covered by the Act as he 
may find advisable. 

Accordingly, and on the basis of the Divisions* 
enforcement experience during the ton years the 
Act has been in existence, the Administrator recom- 
mends: (1) raising die minimum wage immedi- 
ately and that provision be made for industry 
committee action to increase this minimum in^tliose 
industries where it is economically feasible; (2) 
definition of the regular rate of iiay; (3) prohi- 
bition of cmploynK'iit of child labor in conmicrce 
and direct prohibition of employment of child la- 
bor in the production of goods for commca’cc; (4) 
revision of the requirements for employment on an 
annual basis so as to make such employment agree- 
ments more flexible; (5) clarification of the ex- 
emption for retail or service establishments. 

In addition, the Administrator favors simpli- 
fying the present complex system of exemptions 
which apply to the agricultural handling and iiroc- 
essing industries by replacing them with a uni- 
form overtime exemption for seasonal operations 
on an industry basis. It is also proposed that em- 
ployees in the fish processing and handling indus- 
tries, now exempt from both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions, be accorded minimum 
wage protection; and that tliey be included in the 
overtime exemption as proposed for agricultural 
processing industries. The Administrator also rec- 
ommends extending the minimum wage provi- 
sions to employees in transportation, and provid- 
ing overtime benefits for non-operating employees 
in transportation. 

WAKE ISLAND. A coral atoll in the mid-Pacific (19“ 
15' N. and 166“ 35' E.), 2,004 miles west of Ha- 
waii and 1,334 miles northeast of Port Apra, Guam. 
It comprises a group of three islands (Wake, Peale, 
and Wilkes) which enclose a shallow lagoon. Total 
land area: 4 square miles. By Executive Order 
dated Dec. 29, 1934, Wake Island was placed un- 
der the control and jurisdiction of the U.S. Navy 
Department. During 1935 Pan American Airways 
established a base on Wake, as a step in its trans- 
pacific air route. 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION. The government's 
war surplus disposal agency geared its activities to 
virtual hauidation by the end of 1948. The Sup- 
plemental Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1949 (approved June 30, 1948) provides for 
abolishment of War Assets Administration by Feb. 
28, 1949. It terminated declarations of surplus 
property by owning agencies as of June 30, 1948, 
and terminated priorities and preferences in the 
disposal of personal property as of Aug. 1, 1948. 
The Administration set as its goaT complete dis- 
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posal of consumer and producer goods, aircraft and 
ckscLronics ])y tlie cud of the year and the greatest 
reduction possible in real i)roperty and aircraft 
components hy the end of F(5l)ruary, 1949. Great 
progress was mad<‘ in llie reconciliation of records 
and accounts and n'dnelion of operating expenses 
so that the govc'rninent will receive the greatest net 
return from surplus property disposal and so that 
tlio remaining disposal functions may be trans- 
ferred in an orderly manner to successor agencies. 

As inv(‘nlori<‘s dwindh'd, r(‘siduals bcciune more 
dillicult to S(*ll. Tlie ratio botw(^cn operating ex- 
penses and returns from sale.s suffered accordingly. 
Frcjezes and r(‘slrieli'm.s phuxxl on various disposafs, 
l)ccaus(^ of naiinnal dt'fense con.sideraHons and 
uecd.s, slowt'd aetivili(‘S. On the niher iiaml, elimi- 
nation of priorities and preh'numc's, firming of in- 
ventories, and l!i(* nse of improved sales methods 
tondcid to spe('d aeeomplislmient of the Adminis- 
tration's goals. 

WAR CRIMES TRIALS. During 1948, trials for gross 
violations of I lie laws of war, for Crime's agoinct 
Ifumanily an<l (against a few leadi'e; p.. r'*'i:,.i'i- 
ties) for (Irinu's against IVaee, w<‘re ct nlii.ui-'. !•■> 
manx* eonnlries. In (Jennany, e.xee])l for the U.S. 
Oeeiipation Zoms lh(^ (h'rnian courts were uulhor- 
ized to try (;<-rmans under the Allied Control 
CoTineil I. aw ('oiuMTiiing war eriminals. fn Bel- 
gium, tlw* eominulalion of the d<*ath senUmcos of 
two <|uisling (Jeslaiio traitors eauscul the downfall 
of llu^ (Io\<‘nimenl. Britain pr<‘par<‘d ibo trials of 
Chmerals von Branehilseh, Unndsk'dl, and Munu- 
slein for mass alroeilit'S, maltreatment of prisoners 
of war, (‘t<'. (Brauehitseh died before tlie indicl- 
meiil was siTV(‘d. ) A shorl summary of llie most 
imiHirtaut of the 1948 trials in wbi(‘h the Unit<‘d 
Stal<\s was involv<‘<l, follows, 

Tho Tokyo Judgment. In NovimuIkt, llie Jiulgment 
was reudenul in llu' bislovieal trial against 28 Japa- 
nes(‘ political and military h*ad<'rs, wiiic'b had start- 
ed befor«* the 1 l -nulioii ® ‘‘lutiTualional Military 
'rrilmnul for tin* h'ar Mast" on May 8, I94(i. The 
(jourl was eslablislu'd, ami lln^ Charter under 
whicth it operaliul, issued liy (haieral MaoArlhur tus 
Supreim* Commander for the Allied Powers. It was 
iho long(*sl ('{inlinuous trial ever — because of the 
nuniluT and e(»mph-\il> of the issues (covering 
events b<4w(u*n Jam ,1, 1928, aiuKSent. 2, .1945, 
and an area (*slemling from Nt*w Zealand to Ber- 
lin and from Manchuria to WashiiigUiu, D.C.), the 
hilitiuh^ giv<‘n to tlm defense, the volume* of evi- 
denei* (Irauseripl of the proee(*dlngs covers 48,412 
pages), the language au(f translation prolilems, and 
the ei>usiihTal)le liim* (0 months) needed to pre- 
liare tin* iiKh^imait, 

In short, lh<* defendants were charged with rc- 
.sponsibilily for Japans aggressive wans against 
eounlri<\s that oppos<*d Ikt drive to dominate East 
Asia and llu^ Pai'llu* and Indian (H'cans and their 
adjoining eonntrh’.s and neighboring islands; with 
a eonsiiiraty to IiaNc Japan wage aggressive war 
against China and ei}!:ht otiurr eonntrios, including 
tho UniU^d Stall's; amt with a conspiracy with Ger- 
many ami Italy to hav<* llm three Axis countries 
mutually assist <‘aeh other in aggressive war 
(Crum'S against Pt'at'c); and with wholesale mur- 
cler and atrocities against prisoiu'rs of war and 
enemy ei\'ili{uis, with mnrth'r at Pearl Harbor and 
other place's, and ollu*r violations of tho law of 
war (War (Miiu's). 

Th(On<lgment (1,211 pages) ear('fiilly describes 

^ Ond jtulw* «'iu*h frtmi ('nnadii, 
antulii. rttdiu, Ni'lhi'iliiitd'., .Nfw /.(mI 

U.S.SJv., with Oir SIi Wil 


Cliiim, Franca, Graal 
iiiid, I’liilippines, U.S., 
limit Webb, presiding. 


It found most of these charges to be estab- 
lished by tire evidence (which evidence consisted 
m^nly of contemporaneous Japanese documents). 
Of the 25 defendants found guilty (3 died during 
the trial, including Matsuoka), the 2 Prime Minis- 
(Hldeki Tojo and Koki Hirota), and 5 others 
(Kenji Dohiliara, Seichiro Jtagaki, Heitaro Kimura, 
Jwane Matsui, Akira Muto) were sentenced to 
death by hanging, 16 to life imprisonment, one to 
20, and one to 7 years. 

Tojo was found to ‘T)ear major responsibility for 
Japans criminal attacks on her neighbors” (p. 
1,207 ) being “associated witli the conspirators as 
a principal in almost all of their activities” to con- 
quer me vast areas from the East Indies to Aus- 
Iralia and New Zealand. The Tribunal rejected 
Tojo's and the others’ elaborate argument that all 
of Japan’s acts constituted legitimate self-defense. 

The main sijniificance of Qie Tokyo judgment 
consists in the* fact that it is the second, interna- 
tional Court (tlie Niimberg International Tribunal 
was the first) to uphold the principle that aggres- 
sive war is an international crime for which those 
guilty are punishable, and secondly to lay down 
findings as to what actions and what state of mind 
are required to constitute Crimes against Peace. 
(The Indian judge dissented, arguing that “Ag- 
gression” is not clear enough a concept, and that 
it was not declared to be a crime at file time the 
acts were committed. The majority decision, just as 
ihc Nuriiberg decision, declared that it was.) 

Some defendants appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Reversing its previous stand in war crimes 
(!ascs, the Supreme Court decided, 5 to 4 (with 
Juslice Jackson casting the decisive vote), to hear 
argument. After doing so, it decided to have no 
jurisdiction. Thereupon, on orders of General Mac- 
Artliur the death sentences were carried out. 

Amorican Trials in Niimberg. The series of 12 great 
trials before U.S. Military Tribunals which started 
laic in 1946 (following die trial of tlie Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal against Hermann Goering 
ct al.) almost came to a conclusion by the end of 
J948.t 

Military Cases, The ** Hostage” Case, Thus called 
because it dealt largely with the German policy 
of shooting, for one German killed, up to 100 
enemy civilians (“hostages”). The 12 defendants 
(2 Field Marshals and 10 Generals) were charged 
with tlie murder of hundreds of thousands of ci- 
vilians in Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania as “hos- 
tages,” “bandits,” “partisans,” “communists,” and 
the like, for having carried out wholesale devasta- 
tion in these countries and in Norway, and for 
other War Crimes and Crimes a^inst Humanity 
(torture, systematic terrorization, imprisonment in 
concentration camps, deportation to forced labor, 
etc.). Defendant Gen. Franz Boehme committed 
suicide; llie proceedings against Field Marshal von 
Weichs were suspended due to physical unfitness. 
Two, including Field Marshal Wilhelm List, were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, two defendants 
who were chiefs of staff were acquitted, and the 
others received prison terms between 7 and 20 
years. 


t About the organization of these Trials, the five 
! 0 scs decided in 1947, see previous Year Book. Each 
rribunal was composed of 3 judges; plus, in some cases, 
)ne alternate judge. In all, there were 32 judges; 13 were 
ormcr members of their State supreme courts. were 
•tvilinn American jurists. The prosecution, headed by Bxig. 
'.<• 11 . Tolford Taylor, consisted of IJy. ^omeys~^ost all 
,I.S. civilians employed by Dept, of the .^y; 

lie rest were Afiied personnel. The 185 defendants m the 
1 2 cases were represented by 373 defense cox^el and 
is.sistant defense counsel. Except for some American law- 
yers, they were German citizens. 
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The Judgment considerably narrowed tiro con- 
tention of me Prosecution concerning Inc crimumj- 
ity of the shooting of hostages and partisans. i>ut it 

“That the acts charged as crimes in the indict- 
ment occurred is amply cslahlisned by the evi- 
dence. In fact it is evident that they consli luted 
only a portion of the large number of such acts 
which took place as a part of a general plan for 
subduing the countries of Yugoslavia and C»roece. 
The guilt of die German occupation forces is nc)t 
only proven beyond a reasonable doubt hut it 
casts a paU of shame upon a once nigluy re- 
spected nation and its people.” (p. 39) 

The High Command Case, Fourteen other mili- 
tary leaders of the Third Reich — including throe 
field marshals (Wilhelm von Lceb, Hugo Snerrlo, 
Georg von Kuecliler) and some other field (com- 
manders in World War II; Admiral Otto Schnit'- 
wind; Gen. Walter Warliniont, lop man, aftc^r 
Keitel and Jodi, in Hitler s Armed Forces Opera- 
tion Staff which issued the basic orders for G(‘r- 
many’s conduct of the war; General licnuaun 
Reinecke of the OKW ( Supreme Command of the 
Armed Forces), who was responsible for the regu- 
lations concerning the treatment of nrisou(‘rs of 
war — ^were descendants. They were cnarg(^cl \yilh 
having issued, or ordered to be executed, criminal 
Orders resulting in the death of masses of jirisonors 
of war and of civilians of occupied tenitorioSi as 
well as torture, deportation, enslavement, and other 
mistreatment; pluncicr, wanton clovaslalion, and 
destruction; and other War Crimes and Crinu'S 
against Humanity. 

The Judgment particularly emphasizes the crimi- 
nality of 3 general German orders which had dis- 
astrous effects: the “Commando Order” (ordtiring 
the killing of Allied “Commandos” after cat 'll ins); 
the “Commissar Order” (which ordered for “ideo- 
logical reasons” the “extermination” of all Russian 
Commissars and of “the Communist intelligentsia” 
— ^the German Commanders being asked to “make 
the sacrifice of overcoming their personal scru- 
ples”); and the so-called “Barbarossa Jurisdiction 
Order,” issued six weeks before the German attack 
on the Soviet Union, authorizing every German 
oflScer in the area “Barbarossa” (i.c. Russia) to 
order the summary execution without trial, of 
“Franctireurs” and, beyond that, promising immu- 
nity to German soldiers for crimes against the in- 
habitants unless military discipline or security were 
endangered. 

The Jud^ent declares to “have a strong suspi- 
cion from the record of this case that anti-partisan 
warfare was used by die German Reich as a pretext 
for the extermination of many thousands of inno- 
cent persons” (p. 95) ; and that 
“the evidence in this case shows that hundreds 
of thousands of Russian prisoners of war died 
from hunger, cold, lack of medical care, and ill- 
treatment that were not a result of conditions” 
beyond the control of defendants. 

The Tribunal further found intimate connection 
of the German Armed Forces and some defendants, 
with the heinous extermination activities of the 
special SS Einsatzgruppen (see below). 

These defendants ^also were charged with 
Crimes against Peace,” namely with having actively 
participated in the planning, preparation, and wag- 
ing of Hitler s aggressive wars and invasions. Aft- 
er studying a mass of contemporaneous German 
documents and hearing many witnesses, the de- 
fendants, and detaileci arguments, the Tribunal 
acquitted under this count. It found lliat these de- 
fendants were not on “the policy level.” It ruled 


that the knowledge that a war which is being 
pn'pared or waged is eriininal, 

IS not snlIi(‘U‘nl to make parlieipatioii even by 
high-ranking inililiiry ollii'ers in llu‘ war (Tiini- 
nal. It ri'cpiirc'S in addition that th<^ possessor of 
.sueli knnwlcdge, :iri<*r lie ac'(|iiir(‘S it shall l)c in 
a position to shape (ir infiiKMuv tln‘ policy that 
brings about its inilialiou or its eonliuuanec after 
initiation.” 

Since this was Ihoonly trial (i*xe(*pi llu* Gocring 
and T’okyo Trial) in wliieh military m<m w<'r(j 
charged with “( Ji'inn’-*** against I’eaeo” and tlu^ de- 
ei.sion on wlu'tluT and when high military leaders 
become punishable for preparing or waging aggres- 
.siv(^ war was one of the basic n^snlts of Niirnbcrg, 
a f(*w more <tnolalions mav be* given: 

“It is not a person’s rant or .status but his power 
to siiape or inlhu'nec* tlie poliey of tlio State, 
which is the reh'vant issue* for (!et('rmiuing his 
eiiminalitv muh'r llw^ charge* of (Irinu'S against 
Pi‘iu*e. 

. . The misdeed of tlw* poliey makers is all 
the greatt'r in as imn'h as they use llu* great mass 
of the .soldu'i's and offieers to earrv out an inter- 
national (‘rinu*; how<u‘er, llu* individual soldujr 
or oirieer below llu* poliey le\'el is but llu* poliey 
makcTS instrnnu'nt, finding him.self, as he does, 
undc^r the rigid tlisc'ipline wbieh is necessary for 
and p(*enliar to military organi/ation, 

“We do not lu'silaU*. to stale* that it wtmld have 
bcH'u <‘inin(‘nlly d(‘sirable had the Gommamh'rs 
of tlui (h^nuan Aniu'd h'orees r<*fnse(l to imple- 
luenl tlu^ poliey of llu^ T’lnrd Heieh l)y means of 
aggressive war. . . . 'Phis woidd Ino e l)(*<‘n the 
honorable and righteous tiling (o do, , . . Had 
llu*y done so llu*y would have s<'rv<*d their fa- 
tlu'rlaml and humanity, also, but, howc'Ver mueh 
their failure is morally ri‘t)rimamlal)h*, w<* are of 
the opinion and hold that International Oommon 
Law, at the lime lliey so ut*t(*d, bad not di'vcl- 
oped to tiu! point of making tiu; p.irlieipalion of 
military ofiitws below llui poliey making nr [lol- 
icy inllueiK'ing levt'l into a t*riminal olU'.ase in 
and of itself.” 

hdustria! Cases, The Krupp the /. C, Jfar- 

hen Case, Tn these ousels sonu^ of Ch'rmany’s indus- 
trialists, nam(‘ly 12 and 23 Ieacl(*rs, r<*spe(*lively, 
of the firm of Knipp, and of tiu? Inig<* eh(*mical 
c(unbinc /, G. Varhaihlndustrie w<*r<‘ <*harg('d with 
“Crimes against Peace," namely with knowing par- 
ticipation in the i)l!uming, preparation, and waging 
of Hitler’s uggre.ssive wars and invasions. Again on 
the basis of a mas.s of eonli'mimraneons doennwnts, 
testimonies, and afikhiN'its, the Proset'ulion (*ndt'iiv- 
oured to show; that the dclendants’ startc'd clan- 
dcslint'ly to njurm, immediaU*ly aft<^r the First 
World War, for aggressive purposes; that lluty later 
on enormously increased lluur production in the 
two vital fields of guns and otlu^r war e(tuipmont 
made of steel (Kriijip) and of .s*yntlu*tie rubber, 
synthetic ga.solinc, Tiitr(>g<»n, and other cluanieal 
material in which I. (h Far ben bad a virtual mo- 
nopoly, lo enable Hitler to start llu* war; that the 
defendants actively heltu'd Hiller to (‘oim* lo power 
and to stay in power; that tlieir knowh*dg<» of the 
aggrcs.sive designs was proved hy llu'ir intimate 
and continuous collaboration with ibe highest Nazi 
authorilie.s: and that during tin? war, bv tlu*ir use 
of slave labor, by .spoliation in oeeupit'd count rie.s, 
and by preparing to dominate industries outside 
Germany after tlic lioped-for victory, tlnty partici- 
pated in the criminal waging” of I'lith'r’s war. 

However, both judgments aef|nitl<*d und(.*r these 
counts. The Krupp iudgnumt indic*aled, in essence, 
tliat it might have decided dillerenlly willi respect 
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to old Gustav Krupp ( 
“stood at the apex ot tl: 
1943.” 


[too sick to stand trial), who 
lie huge Krupp combine until 


With respect to Alfred Krupp, and the other de- 
fendants, however, the Tribunal found that Krupp’s 
rearinanionl production in violation of the Peace 
Trials was established, but that their knowledge 
and intent that tliis was done for aggressive war 
and not, as the dcifcnse argued, for dSensive war 
and for cr(‘ating a strong bargaining position for 
Germany, had not been shown prima tacie by die 
Prosecution, lii a concurring opinion, Judge Wil- 
kins, staled that with respect to some defendants 
the evidence was so strong that under a less con- 
servative inU^rprotation, the conspiracy to prepare 
aggr(*ssive war, as charged, might have been estab- 
lislictl; but since Crime against Peace is the “grav- 
est accusation that can be raised against any indi- 
vidual,” the Tribunal wished to adopt a conserva- 
tive intoriH'i^lation in this ‘^comparatively new field 
of international law.” 


. I’lu; majority d(^cision in die I. G. Farben case 
dcjclared that llui 1. G. Farben leaders were merely 
acting as private business men, who were duped by 
Hithir just as so many others inside and outside 
(I(*rniaiiy, and that to find them guilty of Crimes 
agaiitsl Pcact^ might open the door to mass punish- 
ment. For, wh(‘re should be the limit? Judge He- 
bert, in a st‘parate opinion in this case, agreed with 
th<j finding of not guilty on the count, but sharply 
disagrcu‘d with the “moral exculpation.” 

On lht‘ other counts, particularly systematic 
spolialion and plunder of industrial and other prop- 
erty of gr<nit N'aliK! in vario\is countries overrun by 
Gernumy, and t^miiloymcnt under most inhumane 
condilions of great numbers of deportees from 
thosti U5rrUori(\s, and of concentration camp in- 
mai(!S, Krtipp and Farben defendants were found 
guilly to varying (Ujgroos. 

In lh<^ h\irb(5n case, the gravest aspect of the 
Slave l^abor count was, as the Judgment found, 
that b^arbeii in 1041-42 erected a large buna fac- 
tory in Ansel i wit/ (Poland) with labor partly fur- 
nisia^d from the notorious Auscliwitz; concentration 


camp. “Many of those who became too ill or weak 
to work w<T<i transferred by the SS to Birkenau 
(the exl<‘niiinalion section of Auschwitz) and ex- 
tornunat<‘d in tlui gas cluimbcrs.” After Farben set 
up a s(iparat(5 labor camp, “those who became un- 
able to work or wlio were not amenable to dis- 


cipline wer<i sent back to the Auschwitz concentra- 
tion camp, or, as was more often the case, to Bir- 
keniiu for <*xl(^rmination in the gas chambers.” 


The most important feature of the Krupp judg- 
ment was that Alfred Krupp was sentenced not 
only to 12 ytuirs imprisonment but to confiscation 
of the exitire Krupp plants and property (which he 
had owned siiure 1918; llicy were unofficially val- 
ued at some $300 million)* Presiding Judge Ander- 
son clisscmtt^d with rcsi)ect to this latter penalty. 

Thn Rusha Case. In this case, 14 high officials of 
Na/i organi/atioiis wliich w<jre under the super- 
vision of tliunnlcr (the “Ueich Commissar for 
Strc*n<»lh('ning of ChTinanism;” the “Main Race and 
Sotllemcnt Office” of the SS [“Rusha”]; tiiie ‘Re- 
patriation Ollita^ for Klhnic Gormans;” and the 
*‘WeIl of Life ‘L<‘bcn.sbovn' Society”) were tried 
for a combination of War Crimes and Criines 
against numanily which has become known under 
the name of “genocide” — the crime of destroying 
or wcaktuilng (tntini racial or ethnic groups. In the 


words of tlm Judgnu^nl : 

‘TThe German izulion program envisioned certain 
drastic and oppressive measures, among them: 


Deportation of Poles and Jews; the separation 
of family groups, and the kidnapping of children 
for the purpose of training them in Nazi ideol- 
ogy; confiscation of all property of Poles and 
Jews for resettlement purposes; the destruction 
of the economic and cultural fife of the Polish 
population; and tlie hampering of the reproduc- 
tion of the Polish population. This policy was put 
into practice in all of the countries, twelve in 
number, as they were ruthlessly overrun by Hit- 
ler s armed forces.” (p. 5292) 

E.g., a Himmler directive ordered for the non- 
Germans in the East the following schooling: 
“Simple arithmetic up to 500 at the most; writ- 
ing of one’s name; the doctrine that it is divine 
law to obey the Germans and to be honest, in- 
dustrious and good. I don’t think that reading 
should be required.” 

More schooling would only be given in Germany 
if a child was found by the SS to be racially perfect, 
and he had to remain permanently in Germany. 
“The parents of such children . . . will then 
probably produce no more children so tiiat the 
danger of this subhuman people of the East . . . 
will disappear.” (p. 5293) 

The judgment continues: . . . “as the ferocity 
of war quickened, more drastic decrees and bar- 
baric policies were adopted. For instance, . . . 
the question of dealing with the so-called “ra- 
cially inferior” population was solved not so 
much by deportation as by adoption of extermi- 
nation measures, thus bringing about a speedier 
elimination of undesirable foreign elements by 
deatii.” (p. 5294) 

The Einsafzgruppen (Special SS Units) Case, Some of 
the most shocking aspects of the Nazi extermina- 
tion program were dealt with in the case against 
24 leaders of special SS units called Finsatzgrup- 
pen. Organized before the German on H'l-i- 

sia, their special task was systematically to ex- 
terminate Jews, Communists, gypsies, “a-socials,” 
and other ^‘undesirables” — ^men, women, and chil- 
dren. On the basis of the contemporaneous top- 
secret reports of these units which were regularly 
sent to Berlin, the Tribunal, after 4% months of 
trial, reaffirmed the finding of the hitemational 
Military Tribunal that “the Einsatzgruppen and 
other units of the Security Police killed two 
million defenseless human beings,” and it found 
that of these, the units under tlie command of 
Ae defendant caused the death of a cumulative 
number of 1 million deaths, over a huge area ex- 
tending from the Baltic to the Crimea and the 
Caucasus. These units were also used to search the 
prisoner of war camps, and to execute Russian Gov- 
ernment and party officials, “leading personaliti^ 
of tihe economy,” “intellectuals” and “all Jews” 
whom they found atnong the prisoners of war. 

The Judgment makes some gory quotations from 
the Reports of the units, about the methods of ex- 
ecution — ^how victims had to dig their own graves, 
or kneel in ditches, how they had to give up and 
sort their shoes, clothing, and underclothing before 
being executed, etc., and states that “the imagina- 
tion staggers in the contemplation of a human 
degradation beyond the power of language ade- 
quately to portray it.” (p. 6649) 

(As said before — see High Command Case — 
these extermination units worked in areas which 
were imder the jurisdiction of German Army Com- 
manders, and the latter’s collaboration or con- 
nivance played a big role in the High Command 

Case.) , , 

The main defense arguments were: that the de- 
fendants had to do the work despite misgivings. 
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because it was ordered; that these measures were 
necessary because the victims were actual or po- 
tential enemies of Germany who either had com- 
mitted or would commit crimes. The Judgment 
most strongly refused these arguments and the ar- 
gument of the legality of “ideological killings,” 
and then convicted 14 of die 24 defendants to 
death. 

The Administration of Concentration Camps Case 
(Pohl Case). Some of the ugliest features of the Nazi 
regime also were revealed in the trial of 18 of- 
ficials of tlie central SS agency (SS General Os- 
wald Pohl was its chief) which was in charge of 
administering and supervising all German concen- 
tration and extermination camps. The task included 
the allotment of food, clothing, etc., and even of 
the facilities for the gassing; the disposal of the 
belongings of the victims, including their gold 
teeth; the hiring out of camp inmates to industry; 
and me running of the considerable industrial en- 
terprises of the SS in whiqh the labor was furnished 
by concentration camp prisoners. The evidence 
(contemporaneous documents and reports by sur- 
viving inmates) told a story of starvation, torture, 
murder, “medical experiments,” and other mass 
atrocities. 

The main defense arguments were, again, “su- 
perior orders” by Himmler and Hitler; and non- 
involvement because the acts were committed out- 
side the jurisdiction of the defendants. There were 
3 death sentences, 3 acquittals, 3 sentences to life 
imprisonment, and 9 lesser prison terms. 

The balance sheet of die American Trials in 
Niimberg as of the end of 1948, was; 11 of die 
12 cases (involving 164 of 185 defendants) were 
completed; 33 defendants were acquitted, 4 were 
released from trial because of sickness, 4 commit- 
ted suicide, 24 were sentenced to death by hang- 
ing, 20 to life imprisonment, 69 to other prison 
terms, and 10 were released because their terms 
were considered as served. — ^John H. E. Fried 


WASHINGTON. A Pacific State. Area: 69,127 sq. mi. 
Population; (July 1, 1948) 2,487,000, compared 
with (1940 census) 1,736,191. Chief cities: Olym- 
pia (capital), 13,254 inhabitants in 1940; Seattle, 
368,302, See Agriculture, Education, Minerals 
AND Metals, Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges, Vital Statisucs. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1947, total revenue amounted to $239,218,000; to- 
tal expenditure, $257,701,000. 

Elections. Truman won the 8 electoral votes with 
a majority over Dewey, Wallace, and other candi- 
dates. His plurality over Dewey was about two- 
thirds of Roosevelt's 125,000 in 1944. There was 
no Senate race. Democrats won 2 of the 6 House 
seats for a gain of 1. Incumbent Democratic Gov- 
ernor Mon C. Wallgren was defeated for reelection 
by former Governor Arthur B. Langlie, Republican. 
Democrats won other State contests: Lieutenant 
Governor — ^Victor A. Meyers; Secretary of State — 
Earl Coe; Attorney General — SmiA Troy; Treas- 
urer-Torn Martin; Auditor— Cliff Yelle. Mrs. 
J*|arl A. Wanamaker was reelected Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The voters approved a $100 
mulion veterans’ bonus bond issue; increased leg- 
islative pay; home rule powers to localities; a city- 
county consolidation measure; and sale of liquor 
by the drink. 


Officers, 1948, Governor, Mon C. Wallgren; Lieut 
Governor, Victor A. Meyers; Secretary of State 
Attor^y General Smith Troy; Stat( 
Treasurer, Russell H. Fluent; State Auditor, Clif 
xelle. 


WAT£R SUPPLY AN0 PURIFICATION 

WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION. New light has 
been thrown upon the important pnu-i's.s of steri- 
lization of water with chlorim* by studies con- 
ducted at Harvard University. 'I’lu* vital role of 
undissociated hypoclilorous acid, lIO(]l, in the 
process has been doiuonslraletl and tiu» efFo(*t of 
acidity, pll, upon llic eiri‘cli\'(Mi(\ss of llie killing- 
power of chlorine has been (‘xplained. 'bho success 
and extended use and g*‘i:<T;d atiprov.al of free 
residual or break point cldorinalioii ior ilie treat- 
ment of water both to kill palhog<‘nic organisms 
and to reduce and a\'oid bad ta.sU‘s and odors con- 
tinue to be reported. DcvU’cs for automatic con- 
tinuous recording of chlorine rt*siiluals, both total 
and break point, have come on the market this 
year. Warning lights and b(dls that give hnmedialc 
notice of cillicr imdcsr- or over-tlosage make pos- 
sible groat unifornuty of r(‘siduals and rt'sulling 
success and economy of llu* ])ro(^\ss. Th<' use of 
chlorine dioxide not only to sl(‘rili/.o drinking wa- 
ter but also lo oxidize laslc- and odor prodiuMng 
compounds, especially of ehlorophenol tastes, from 
industrial wastes, continii<\s lo nuM‘l with success 
at several places. 

Improvements in the art of water lr(‘alin<*nt are 
anticipated by a proniincnl rest^anher in the an- 
plication of Inc eleclron nu<T 0 scop<i l() the "study 
of pathogenic orj’.anisnis. "J’his may prove of value 
in determining the role of water, if any, in the dis- 
seminalion of the virus of infantile paralysis. Seven 
cities are known to bo parlieip:iling, in a .study of 
the effect of adding sodiur.i lln(>r:tl(‘ to wal(*r nor- 
mally deficient in llnorid(‘S lo eonihal loolh decay. 
(Tlie cost would be about 10^ per capita.) 

Suspicion has boon directed against ex<*<\ssivc 
nilralos in drinking water as a possible cause of 
cyanosis in infants. 

The management of many water supplies has 
been concerned with the increase of ratios to meet 
the rising costs, many of which have be<*n allowed 
by Public Service Commissions. 

^ The increase in the use (ff wati'r for air-condi- 
tioning has continued. The gtnu*ral a,s.seinhly of 
Indiana passed an act rccpiiring anyon<^ who re- 
moves 200 gallons per minute or more from a well 
for air-conditioning lo return it to the ground 
through a rc-charge well and in a safe condition. 

New developments in eU^clric opiTulion of 
pumps have made possible th(‘ antoniatic pre.ssure- 
ilow control system of water pumping which prom- 
ises better eJOficioncy, fewer cIisrui>lions of opom- 
tion, reduction in size and cost of elevated tanks 
and other improvoinonls and economics. These 
methods have been successfully used in Richmond, 
Va. An interesting new process has b(!('n reported 
in successful use for lining water mains in idacc 
with electrically deposited bitunum. Sections of 
pipe from 300 to 1,000 ft. in length arc valvod off, 
cleaned mechanically, and lined with electrically 
deposited bitumen. 

The cathodic protection of th<^ various metallic 
structures of a water distribution and water treat- 
ment plant has tliis year received the recognition 
of the American Water Works Association through 
me publication of a commit lt‘o rc:port, and success- 
ful operation of these devices has l)c*cn reported 
—both of the type which employs rectified current 
from an electric power line through anodijs hang- 
ing within the structure as in an elevated tank to 
protect its interior surface and also the type which 
employs a metal like magnesium, high in the 
electromotive series, to act as an exterior anode to 
protect the exterior of a structure, such as a pipe 
in me ground, The successful use of magnesium 
m this way has been reported as a protective de- 
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vice for the entire municipal piping system (water 
and gas) of Lake Jackson, Texas, a village of 800 
homes. 

Among the new water supply projects mentioned 
in the news of 1948 is a $9 million new well field 
and water treatment plant planned for Miami, 
Florida. Additions to the water treatment facilities 
of Tampa, Florida, now being completed embrace 
large upward lk)w sedimentation units. An indus- 
trial supply to cost $2 million will increase the wa- 
ter supply of Birmingham, Alabama, by 50 million 
gallons per day. Savannah, Georgia, has completed 
a new $4,800,000 water supply project with a fil- 
tration plant of 40 million gallons per day capacity. 
In Jacksonville, Florida, the voters have approved 
expenditures of $5 million for extensions and re- 
habilitations of the municipal water system. 

Anderson, Indiana, has embarked upon a pro- 
gram of instidling four Ranney well collectors in 
the river bt)ltom. Approximately 15 million gallons 
per day are available in the aquifer. The city will 
make no capital investment but agrees to buy 
6,500,000 gallons par day to operate Ae system 
and to pay the company according to an agreed- 
upon sc'ii(‘dulo. The cost of the system is estimated 
to bo slightly under $500,000. Two-stonr sedimen- 
tutioit tanks have boon designed for the new 25 
million gallons per day water treatment plant of 
Long Beach, Cal. Tho water treatment plant at 
Dallas, Texas, will immovc operating conditions 
and incrtMise capacity from 72 to 100 million gal- 
lons per day. A bond sale of $3,340,000 has been 
approved, and the? money is to be used largely for 
improvements in the water works system. 

At Worct\st(sr, Mass,, a $3 million loan has been 
approved for waltT works improvement, to include 
a 1 , 000 - 1 nil lion- gallon reservoir. A new 150 million 
gallon per day intake line 18,500 ft. long made of 
10 ft. aiamcitT, 24 ft. long sections of precast re- 
inforced concrete pipe has been startea at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It will lead to the proposed Notting- 
ham Water Filtnition plant of equal capacity. A 
total of $35 million will be provided during the 
next 10 years for expenditure on Detroit's water 
supply, and rales will be increased to provide this 
sum. The largcist item in proposed improvements 
is a new pumping station which together with a 
four-mile tumud will cost $23,600,000. Initial op- 
erating experiences with Chicago’s new 320 million 
gallon per day filtration plant serving one and one- 
half million people and 112 square miles, which is 
53 percent of the city’s area, nave been reported. 
Partial operation of the plant has occasioned op- 
erating diificulties for a number of reasons. This 
new plant has many unique features. To conserve 
horizontal space, many parts of the plant were 
made Iwo-story. ’I'lic filters are designed to operate 
at almost double the average rate for short periods 
of time. 

Progress is being made on the new Delaware 
water supply for New York City to be completed 
in 1954 out it appears that the city will barely 
catch up with its water needs. The present safe 
yield is 1,045 million gallons per day, less than 
the actual use in 1947 which was 1,185 million 

aliens per day. In 1954, the Delaware supply will 

ring in an additional 540 million gallons per day 
but at that time, at the present rate of increase m 
demand, the reciuirenmnts will be for 1,556 nm- 
lion gallons per day. It is planned to place the 
ground water supplies in reserve at that time and 
the safe yield or tho remaining supplies will be 
then only 1,400 million gallons per day or less 
than the estimated requirements. It appears, then, 
that the city should again look for more water. 


Los Angeles plans to construct additional reser- 
voirs and conduits to add a mean anr>nal supply 
of 258 million gallons of water per day of Colo- 
rado River water to bring the total water supply 
of the city up to the requirements of 3,500,000 
people expected in 1980 (twice the present popu- 
lation). The thise main systems from Owens, Colo- 
rado, and Los Angeles Rivers will be so intercon- 
nected that either of its two aqueducts could be 
out of use for three months without curtailing 
service. The wells in the San Fernando Valley 
woidd be pumped to furnish the additional water 
needed during this period. 

Los Angeles is not the only city of the West 
receiving water from Reclamation Bureau Projects. 
It has been reported that (in July, 1947) 37 mu- 
nicipalities were so supplied. In the Missouri River 
Basin Project, 19 municipalities were thus to be 
supplied. The larger cities of the far western states 
resort to long-distance transportation of water from 
30 to 240 miles. 

The value of water works construction in 1948, 
according to the Engineering News Record, was 
$297 mimon, an increase in dollar value of 50 per- 
cent over that of 1947. This may be compared 
with the total dollar value of construction in 1948 
of $1,740 million, which represents an increase of 
21 percent over that of 1947; but because of the 
decreased value of the dollar it is said to represent 
an increase in actual volume of construction of 
only 11 percent. — W. E. Howland 

WATERWAYS, Inland. Cargoes carried on inland wa- 
terways showed a marked increase in 1948. Li the 
United States they have reached all-time levels. 
The Mississippi River system was estimated to 
have carried 148 million of the 500 million tons 
carried on United States shallow draft waters, and 
a further 15-20 percent increase is expected in 
1949. 

In England and Continental Europe the primary 
reason for increased volume is the shortage of 
freight cars and motor transport. In the United 
States it was caused by the 40 percent increase in 
freight rates since the war, improved towboats and 
handling equipment in use, and clearing the riv- 
ers of ice. 

About thirty large new Diesel towboats were 
put in service in 1948 and more were being built. 
Today large river trains carry as many as 20 oarges 
with a tonnage equal to five or six freight trains. 
An integrated tow, the Hai^ Truman, was com- 
leted in June. This is a series of eleven integrated 
arges built to lock together, reducing water resist- 
ance. The complete l,200-£t. unit is longer than the 
Queen Mary and cuts the time from New Orleans 
to St Louis by nearly a week. 

The Corps of Engineers recommended a new 
$100 million IDinois-Mississippi canal from Bureau, 
111., to Hampton, lU., a distance of 64 miles, since 
the present canal is inadequate for modem barges 
and towboats. Another recommendation was for 
a $65 million tidewater ship canal across ihe Mis- 
sissippi delta, seven miles long, 500 feet wide, and 
36 feet deep, which would save considerable mile- 
age to the Culf of Mexico. 

A proposal was made to connect the New York 
Barge Canal with the Ohio system at Pittsburgh 
using the Alleghany and Genesee Rivers. An al- 
ternate route would cozmect Lake Erie at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, with the Ohio via Beaver River, north- 
west of Pittsburgh. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway was still a live issue. 
[President Truman urged its construction in his 
1949 State of the Union Message and $20 million 
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for preliminary work was provided in the 1949-50 
budget] Proposals for converting the Panama Ca- 
nal into a sea-level route were aired during the 
year, as were proposals for an additional canal 
through Colombia. 

Most canal operating machinery in Western Ger- 
many was undamaged during the war and now 
practically all of the 2,800 miles of canals and 
waterways axe open for at least one-way traflSc. 
Lack of shipping Jjeeps totals below prewar levels. 

In England, canal receipts as of Oct. 1, 1948, 
were up 11.4 percent over 1947. Most British ca- 
nals are narrow and in poor repair, which limits the 
size of carriers to 7 by 70 ft. Because of their con- 
dition, motorized equipment, even of very low pow- 
er, is damaging to tne banks. 

In Spain the proposed mile-long Duestra ship 
canal would allow 10,000-ton ships to reach the 
center of Bilboa. Here nearly a mile and a half of 
200-ft. quays equipped with an extensive rail sys- 
tem would serve shipping. 

In Poland the Oder River was being deepened, 
wrecks removed, and completion of the Danube- 
Oder canal will provide navigation for all coun- 
tries concerned. Stettin will be the terminal and 
is being equipped as Poland’s first bulk cargo port. 

— J. W. Hazen 

WEATHER BUREAU, U.S. Weather Service. A major 
problem facing the U.S. Weather Bureau in 1948 
was to meet increased demands by industry, com- 
merce, agriculture and the general public for 
weamer service. This problem was attacked by 
placing special emphasis on mass distribution of 
weamer information through local commercial pub- 
lication and broadcasting channels and by adding 
about 50 communities without local weather oflSces 
to the list of those served through telephoned or 
telegraphed bulletins from existing Weather Bu- 
reau stations. 

The establishment of new airports, the expansion 
of air commerce, particularly among non-sched- 
uled operators, and the increase in private flying 
placed heavier demands on the Weather Bureau 
for aviation weather services. The increased ob- 
ser^^tional requirements were met as fully as prac- 
ticable ^Arou^ a system of ‘‘cooperative airway 
stations” at approximately 150 airports where local 
airport or auBne personnel provided official weath- 
OT observations in cooperation widi the Weather 
Bureau. Service to pilots of privately owned air- 
craft was improved by the broadcast of local flying 
weather reports by radio stations in some localities. 

A weather forecasting center was estab- 
hshed at Seattle to encompass the States of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, aU formerly in the San 
Francisco district. Subdivision into smaller districts 
enabled the forecast centers to provide better 
weather service by giving more attention to local 
weather v^ations. Specialized weather services 
were also iniproved. New mobile weather units 
were assigned to fire-weather warning centers in 
Oregon and Washington, bringing die total of 
these to seven units which enable the forecaster 
TO move his office to the scene of the fire where 
hw wather services become a component part of 
the fire suppression organization. Horticultural 
service fonnerly operating in Florida, California. 
Oregon and Washington only, was extended to 
Wisconsm to give frost warnings to cranberry 
Sr^ers and other farming interests. 

The meteoroloMcal observation network of the 
Western Hemisphere was strengthened by the es- 
tabhshment of additional Arctic weather stations 
at rnnce Patrick and Isachsen Land. This program 


was carried out by the W<»ather Bureau, operating 
jointly with Canada and using air transportation 
of the U.S. Air Force in winter and vessels of th^ 
U.S. Navy during lh<* snminer. 

The increased ihMnand loi daily wcatlior service 
was paralleled by similar (h-niauds for climatologi- 
cal infonnati(m. Thestt oxlensi\'(» demands led the 
Weather Bur(*au to t‘Xinincl its proKrain for treat- 
ment of weather data by machiiMi uuitliods. Punch 
card machine units Ix^gan taking over from the 
State Climatological S(X‘lit)n (']<*ni(!rs th(^ tabulation 
and preparation for public'ution of tli(‘ daily records 
from the basic lU'lwork of 0,000 cooncratiN-c cli- 
matological stations, ’riu^ chang(iover from manual 
to mechanical proc<Hlun*.s, which slioulcl l)e com- 
pleted in about a year, will result in increased ac- 
curacy and accessibility of original climatological 
records and also a more a(le(|uaU5 climatological 
service. 

Research. One of th(! major r(\search unch'rtakings 
of 1948 was tin? Cloud Physics Project, popularly 
called the “Artificial Prcfcipitalion Projt'cit.” Be- 
cause of strong public; inl<*rc‘st and the potentially 
great economic vahu? of prodneiu^ rainfall arti- 
ficially, the; Weather Bureau with llu; coopt-ralion 
of the U.S. Air Force;, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and llu‘ U.S. Navy, curried 
out near Wilmington, Ohio, scituilifically controlled 
experiments using all available measuring facili- 
ties including radar and inslrunnailod aircraft Ex- 
periments on winter-type stratus clouds (Weather 
Bureau Rcs<?arch Paixu* No. 80) and on summer- 
type cumuliform clouds (W(^allu'r Burcatx Re- 
search Paper No. 31 ) show<‘d that artificial modifi- 
cation of clouds by use of dry ice as a “seeding 
agent is of doubtful <?('onomic importance for 
production of rain and th(?y gave no indication that 
seeding initiates self-propagating storms, Dissipa- 
tion of cumulus clouds ratlu;r Ilian new develop- 
ment was generally the; result of treatment. 

Ol^ervational phases of tlu; Tlnmderslonn Re- 
search Project, under joint sponsorship of tlie U.S, 
Air Force, U.S. Navy, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, were completed in 1947 afl(;r accumulation 
of an excellent scries of data from the vicinity of 
^mdo, Fla., in 1946, and Wilmington, Ohio, in 
1947. ^alysis of the observations, which is being 
through contract with the University 
of Chicago, is expected to be completed in 1949. 
A program started by the Weather Bureau in 1946 
to observe by radar the location and movement of 
®^“cant precipitation areas was continued in 
1948 with the installation of experimental radar 
storm (tatection units at several midwestorn loca- 
tions where they could serve for loc::l ng destruc- 
tive thunderstorms and tornadoes that frequent 
those areas. 

In the field of forecasting research, several meth- 
ods for for^asting specific weather elements at 
particmar places were developed through applica- 
tion of statistical techniques. Thc.se objective meth- 
ods represent new tools which supplement but do 
not replace other forecasting procedures. In addi- 
tion to seeking to improve methods for forecasting 
a few hours to a week in advance, the Weather 
Bur^u reported experimentation with methods for 
predicting weather a montli in advance. 

— ^F. W. Rjsichelderfer 

WESTERN PACIFIC ISLANDS, British. The British island 
^oups ( Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British Solomon 
Islands, Tonga, New Hebrides, and Pitcairn Is- 
^d), under the administration of the British 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 
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WESTERN SAHARA. Spanish colonial possessions on 
the Atlantic coast o£ Africa, consisting of the Terri- 
tory of Ifni (area, 741 square miles; population, 

35,000 in 1944) and Spanish Sahara (area, 105,409 
square miles; population, 37,000 in 1944) which 
includes the two zones of Rio de Oro and Sekia el 
Hainra. Chief towns are Villa Cisneros and Smara 
in Spanish Sahara and Sidi Ifni in the Territory of 
Ifni. Under the jurisdiction of the high commission- 
er of Morocco, the colony has a politico-idlitary 
local government in Cabo Juby. 


WEST VIRGINIA. A south Atlantic State. Area: 24,- 
282 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 1,915,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 1,901,974. Chief 
cities: Cliarloston (capital), 67,914 inhabitants in 
1940; 1 riinliiiglou, 78,836. See Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, and Metals, Schools, Uni- 

VEUSniKS AND (COLLEGES, VlTAL STATISTICS. 

Financo. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $110,859,000; total ex- 
penditure, $101,791,000. 

Elections. Truman won the 8 electoral votes by a 
majority over Dew<‘y and Wallace half again as 
large as Roost! volt’s 70,000 in 1944. Incumbent Re- 
publiisan Stinalor Chapman Revercomb was de- 
feated for re(‘lt!clion by Matthew M. Neely, Dem- 
ocrats cai)tur(‘(l all 6 House seats for a gain of 4. 
Democrats swtipl all Statewide contests for State 
office, including: (hwernor — Okey L. Patterson; 
Socrclary of Slate — D. Pitt O’Brien; Attorney Gen- 
eral — Ira J. Partlow; Auditor — ^Edgar B. Sims; 
Treasurer — Richard E. Talbott; Commissioner of 
AgricuUtirc — J. R. McLaughlin. 

Offlcorc, 1948. CJovcrnor, Clarence W. Meadows; 
Lieut. Clovtirnor, None; Secretary of State, William 
S. O’Brion; Allorru^y General, Ira J. Pardow; State 
Trcuisuror, Richard E. Talbott; State Auditor, Ed- 
gar B. Sims. , 


WHEAT. The 1948 wheat crop of the United States, 
as reporlcid by tbe U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Doc!ombcr, 1948, amounted to 1,288,406,000 
bushcils, eomi^anid with the 1947 crop of 1,367,- 

180.000 l)u. and the 10-year average (1937-46) of 

942.623.000 bu. 

Yields of dm chief producing States of the Unit- 
ed Stal<!s in 1948 wore (in bushels): Kansas 231,- 

368.000, North J^akola 136,580,000, Oklahoma 98,- 

962.000, Montana 90,547,000, Nebraska 82,988,- 
000, Washiiigloii 79,268,000, Ohio 57,648,000, 
Texas 5(i,290,000, Colorado 53,525,000, Soudi Da- 
kota 50,391,000, Illinois 40,065,000, Missouri 39,- 

270.000, Michigan 36,270,000, Idaho 34,583,000, 
Oregon 27,818,000, Minnesota 18,509,000, Penn- 
sylvania 18,354,000, Now York 12,452,000, Cali- 
fornia 11,988,000. 

World Wheat. The world output of wheat in 1948 
was estimated by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on Nov. 29, 1948, to total 6,285 million bu., as 
compared widi a world output of 5,815 million bu. 
in 1947. 


WHITE HOUSE OFFICE, The. A division of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, which serves the Presi- 
dent in Uie performance of detailed activities inci- 
dent to his office. The officials include diree Secre- 
taries: Matthew J. Connelly, Charles G. Ross, Wu- 
liam D. Hassott. Assistants the President 
Steelman. Special Counsel: Clark M. Clifford. Ad- 
ministrative Assistants: David K. Niles, Charles S. 
Murphy, Donald S. Dawson, Administrative Assist- 
ant in die President’s Office: Rose A. Conway. So- 
cial Secretary: Reatlicl M. Odum. Executive Clerk; 
William J. Hopkins. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. A group of four British colo- 
nies consisting of the islands of Grenada (133 
square miles), St. Vincent (150 square miles), St. 
Lucia (233 square miles), and Dominica (304 
square miles ) . Total area, 820 square miles. Popu- 
lation, about 285,000. Capital, St. George’s (on 
Gre^da), 5,755 inhabitants. More than 75 percent 
of the people are Negroes, 2 percent Europeans, 
and the remainder mulatto. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants. Arrowroot, nutmeg, 
cocoa, sugar, cotton, copra, citrus fruits, rum, 
spices, and vegetables are the main products. For- 
eign trade (1946): imports, £2,126,298; exports 
£1,363,925. Finance (1946): revenue, £1,550,- 
355; expenditure, £1,392,217. 

Government. Each island colony retains its own 
institutions of government. Under the administra- 
tion of one governor, die colonies have no common 
legislature. Taw, revenue, or tariffs, but do unite 
for certain odier common purposes. Governor and 
Commander in Chief, Sir Arthur F. Grimble. 

WISCONSIN. An east north central State. Area: 56,- 
066 sq. mi. Population: (July 1, 1948) 3,309,000, 
compared with (1940 census) 3,137,587. Chief 
cities: Madison (capital), 67,447 inhabitants in 
1940; Milwaukee, 587,472. See Agriculture, Ed- 
ucation, Minerals and Metals, Schools, Uni- 
versities and Colleges, Vital Statistics. 

Finance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
total revenue amounted to $197,918,000; total ex- 
penditure, $179,946,000. 

Elections. Truman won the 12 electoral votes, 
Dewey’s in 1944 by a 24,000 majority, with 647,- 
310 votes to Dewey’s 590,959 and Wallace’s 25,- 
282. There was no Senate contest. Democrats broke 
the Republican monopoly on House seats by win- 
ning 2 of the 10. Incumbent Republican Governor 
Oscar A. Reimebohm was reelected. Other State 
officers elected included: Lieutenant Governor — 
George M. Smith; Secretary of State — Fred R. Zim- 
merman; Attorney General — ^Thomas E. Fairchild; 
Treasurer — ^Warren R. Smith. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Oscar A. Rennebohm; 
Lieut. Governor (Vacancy); Secretary of State, 
Fred R. Zimmerman; Attorney General, John E. 
Martin; State Treasurer (Vacancy); State Auditor, 
J. Jay Keliher. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU. This bureau in the United States 
Department of Labor is the Federal agency estab- 
lished by Congress in 1920 to promote Ae welfwe 
of wage-earning women, improve their working 
conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment. In 
the first year in which the Bureau functioned, only 
8% million women had gainful employment outside 
the home. By late 1948, approximately 17,272,000 
were employed and another 530,000 available for 
employment. Taken together, the women with jobs 
and those seeking them accounted for about 32 
percent of the country’s total woman population 14 
years of age and over, and 29 percent of all persons 
in the labor market. 

During 1948, the Women s Bureau conducted re- 
search on employment opportunities for women, 
their working conditions in important woman-em- 
ploying industries, their earnings in specific occu- 
pations, and on other subjects directly related to 
women’s participation in the economic life of the 
United States. Continuing the long time program 
of cooperation with State labor departments, wom- 
en’s organizations, trade unions, and others, it mso 
compiled data and gave technical assistance on leg- 
islation and administration dealing with mlniTnum 
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wage, equal pay, hours of work, and laws affecting 
the civil and political status of women. 

Anodier method by which the Bureau helped to 
promote the economic welfare of women was the 
convening in February, 1948, of a major conference 
on “The American Woman, Her Changing Role — 
Worker, Homemaker, and Citizen.” This 3-day 
session, which was opened with an address by the 
President of tliie United States, 1) Reviewed the 
basic social and economic factors underlying wom- 
en’s increased employment; 2) Evaluated the 
progress made by women since the “Declaration of 
Sentiments” was drawn up at the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention in Seneca Falls, N.Y., in 1848; 
and 3 ) Afforded an opportunity for a thorough ex- 
change of opinion on the issues women face in 
their capacities as workers, homemakers, and citi- 
zens. 

Other significant activities of 1948 included tech- 
nical and consultative services to the United Na- 
tions and the Intemational Labor Organization. 
The Bureau’s Director served as an adviser to the 
United States delegation at the 7th session of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva, and throughout the year as a -representa- 
tive on the Human Rights and the Status of Wom- 
en subcommittee of flie Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on International Social Policy. 

Services to the International Labor Organization 
included attendance of two senior staff members at 
the 31st International Labor Conference in San 
Francisco and preparation of technical documents 
on a number of subjects, among which were night 
work, maternity leave, re-employment rights of 
women, equal pay for women, welfare facilities for 
women in textile mills, and vocational training for 
women production workers. 

As in the past, the Bureau also carried on a pro- 
gram of Inter-American cooperation and developed 
training courses for visiting women labor officials 
from the other Americas. Recipients of grants 
awarded by the United States Government, these 
women studied methods of promoting the welfare 
of employed women through legislation, improved 
working conditions, and wider employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Studies Published in 1948. Among research studies 

ublished in 1948 was The Outlook for Women in 

cience. Composed of 8 separate bulletins, this 
series discusses women’s contributions to, and ex- 
pected employment in, 13 major fields of science 
and in 5 occupations directly related to science. 

A second major study published during 1948 was 
the project. Women’s Occupations Through Seven 
Decades. An occupational history of women in the 
United States, this 260-page report discusses the 
leading occupations of women, as reported in 
decennial censuses, from 1870 to 1940 and furnish- 
es other information considered vital to a realistic 
appraisal of the current and anticipated employ- 
ment of women. 

One of the new projects of 1948 was the Hand- 
book of Facts on Women Workers. This handbook 
includes current facts on women’s employment, 
their wages or salaries, economic responsibilities, 
standards for employment, civil and political status, 
and other subjects relating to and of concern to 
women workers. 

Studies in Progress in 1948. Projects on which pre- 
liminary work was completed in 1948 included 
studies on night work in the hotel and restaurant 
industries, women in Federal service, and the em- 
ployment outlook for women in the social services. 

Legislation. Minimum-Wage. Bureau service ren- 
dered to State administrators of minimum-wage 


legislation included assistance, on request, in the 
preparation of basic factual data for presentation 
to wage boards; consultation on specific points of 
wage board procedure and other administrative 
problems; and the preparation of such technical 
material as digests of laws and cominlations of 
wage orders. Minimum-wage activity was particu- 
larly heavy in 1948 because of die programs car- 
ried on in many States for the revision of existing 
wage orders and the growing recognition in others 
of die need for such action. 

Equal Pay. Technical assistance was given to State 
oflScials, women’s organizations, trade unions, and 
others interested in passing or amending State 
equal-pay legislation and in the passage of Federal 
legislation on equal pay. By die end of 1948, 9 
Stales had equal-pay laws and a proposal for a 
Federal law was pending in the U.S. Congress. 

Hours of Work. As in past years, State admin- 
istrators were furnished technical data in support 
of improved hours-of-work legislation. Employers 
and individuals, upon request, also were given con- 
siderable information on the laws of the 43 juris- 
dictions which limit daily or weekly hours of work 
of women employees in one or more specific occu- 
pations. /• 

Civil and Political Status. Progress in dlls field dur- 
ing 1948 included revision of the major study, 
The Legal Status of Women in the United States. 
This project, in addition to a summary report for 
die United States as a whole, includes sopanitc re- 
ports on women’s status in each of the 48 States, 
die District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, the Canal Zone, and Virgin Islands. Work 
also was continued on a detailed United Nations 
Questionnaire dealing with public law and its re- 
lation to women of die United States. Also pre- 
pared were statements for the United States Con- 
gress on the need for broadening laws govcniing 
the service of women on Federal juries and on the 
discriminations against women in existing immigrar 
tion laws. 

Special Services and Publications. The publication. 
Facts on Women Workers, was issued munlhly, 
and throughout the year a number of intcriirctntivc 
articles, news releases, radio scripts, and leaflets 
were prepared on such subjects as women’s partici- 
pation in the labor market, their wage-earning re- 
sponsibilities in relation to family, their hours of 
work and wages, their protection under minimum- 
wage laws and other labor legislation, and their 
status under the civil and political laws of the 48 
States, die District of Columbia, and the three ter- 
ritories. — ^Frieda S. Miller 

WOOL. The 1948 world wool production was indi- 
cated at 3,730 million lb., according to reports re- 
ceived by the OfBce of Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture {Foreign Agriculture 
Circular, Nov. 29, 1948). In 1947 tlio world wool 
output was estimated at 3,710 million lb. 

The 1948 wool yields of the chief producing 
countries (in millions of lb.) were: Australia, 1,- 
040, Argentina 430, New Zealand 345.4, United 
States 289.3, U.S.S.R. 285, Union of Soudi Africa 
212 (includes Union Protectorates and South-West 
Africa), Uruguay 149.9, Spain 88, China 75, Great 
Britain 70, Turkey 64.1, India 53, Brazil 50, Chile 
46.3, Iran 30, France 29.3, Bulgaria 28.6, Italy 28, 
French Morocco 28, Pakistan 25, Iraq 24.2, Peru 
20.7, Algeria 18.3, Portugal 18, Greece 17, Af- 
ghanistan 15. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO). Combining 
die functions of former organizations in the field 
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of international health cooperation, WHO repre- 
sents the first truly world-wide body of diis kind 
in history. It is based on tlie concept that health 
whether for whole nations or for the individuals 
comprising them is no longer possible in the 
shrunkou world of today without teamwork be- 
tween governiiienls and peoples on a scale far 
greater than cvct before, and that defensive meas- 
ures against diseases cannot be looked upon as 
adequate i^roleclion for ihc health of tlie peoples 
of the world. 

Origins. The WHO Constitution, drafted in the 
spring of 1946 at Paris, was approved by the In- 
fornalioiial lloulth (]oiif(‘r<inc‘c convened by the 
UN Economic and Social Council in New York, 
June 19-July 22, 1940. In order to carry on certain 
urgent fnncUons which previously had been the 
responsibility of agencies such as the League of 
Nations Health Organization and UNRRA's Health 
Division, a WHO Interim Commission was estab- 
lished al tlic (‘oncliision of the 1946 New York 
Health (lonfercnee. 

The Interim Ckanmission, which consisted of 
n-iin^jci'lalives from eiglitccn states, under the 
Chainn.inship of Dr, Andrija Slampar of Yugo- 
slavia, aelii('v<*tl its most dramatic success in 1947 
in hclpinj; i1j<‘ (hwornmcnl of Egypt to bring a 
largi’ seah* ehoh'ra epidemic to a complete stand- 
still within six w<Joks. Mncli other less sensational, 
but no l<\ss important, work was done during the 
life of this preparalory body through the establish- 
ment of expert eonmiilt(‘cs in a number of fields 
to advise tins organization on technical questions 
and through iho c'onlinuation of a field services 
program lnk<‘ii over from UNRRA in fourteen 
coimlrios of Europe, Africa and Asia. 

In the uManj'emenls made at the International 
Health (;oul<T(‘ne<5 it had been specified that the 
WHO (ionstilntion would come into effect when 
26 m<*ml)ers of the United Nations ratified tlieir 
signatures. 'I’his number was exceeded on Apr. 7, 
1948. As a nnsult it was possible to convene the 
first World Ih'alth Assembly. 

I'liis Assembly met in Genova from June 24 to 
July 24, 1948, and among other things fixed the 
daU^ of St'pt. 1, 1948, for the permanent World 
Health Orgaiiizalioii to come into existence offi- 
cially as a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. 

Purpose and Scope. Tlie objective of WHO, as 
stated in its Constitution, is **lhe attainment by 
all peopUis of llie highest possible level of health,” 
the word “health” being defined as “a state of 
complete idiysieal, social and mental well-being 
and not monijy the absence of disease or infirmity. 
Its functions may be summarized as follows: (1) 
to co()r<linat<j international health work, including 
that of inter-governmental and governmental agen- 
cies and of private groups; (2) to propose and ad- 
minister inttunational conventions on health mat- 
ters, and to work for epidemic control; (3) to pro- 
vide teclmieul services, including the reporting of 
epidemics and vital statistics, the unification of 
xhedioal terminology, the establishment o£ stand- 
ards for biological and pharmaceutical products, 
etc.; (4) to assist governments in strengthening 
their InuiUh services and to give health assistance 
to special groups (o.g. the peoples of trust terri- 
tories); (5) to foster mental health activities; in 
cooperation with other agencies, to promote iiutri- 
lion, maternal and child health, environmental hy- 
giene, etc.; and to promote improvement in stand- 
ards of health teaching and the development of in- 
formed public opinion; (6) to conduct research in 
the field of health. 


Members. Membership in WHO is open to all 
states. Th^e were 56 members as of Dec. 31, 1948, 
including both members and non-members of the 
United Nations. The eighteen states selected by the 
first World Health Assembly in July, 1948, to des- 
ipate persons to serve on the WHO Executive 
Board are the following: Australia, Brazil, Byelo- 
Msian S.S.R., Ceylon, China, Egypt, France, In- 
Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., 
United States, Yugoslavia. 

Officers and Headquarters. At its first session, held 
immediately following the first World Health As- 
Sfimbly, the WHO Executive Board elected Sir 
Aly Tewfik Shousha, Pasha (Egypt), as its Chair- 
man. Dr. Brock Chisholm (Canada) had been ap- 
pointed first Director-General of WHO by iSe 
Healffi Assembly. Headquarters of the Organiza- 
tion is in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
Ipd. The Organization also maintains a liaison of- 
fice in the Empire State Building, New York. 

Regional Arrangements. Regional Offices exist or 
will be established in six major geographical areas 
of the world (Eastern Mediterranean, Western Pa- 
cific, South East Asia, Africa, Europe, and the 
Americas). The Regional Office for South East 
Asia, established at the end of 1948, is the first 
such body. The Regional Office for the Eastern 
Mediterranean is to be established at a meeting in 
Cairo on Feb. 7, 1949. The Pan American Sanitary 
Orpnization is in process of becoming the WHO 
regional body for the Western Hemis;^ere. Other 
such offices are being created as soon as the major- 
ity of countries in the areas concerned agree to 
participate. A (temporary) Special Office for Eu- 
rope, particularly concerned with health rehabilita- 
tion in the war-devastated regions, was also estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1949. 

Events of 1948. The year's principal development 
was the creation of the permanent organization it- 
self on foundations laid by the Interim Commission 
during the preceding two years. This landmark in 
international cooperative effort for improving the 
world's health standards resulted direcuy from the 
first World Health Assembly. 

Delegates and observers from nearly seventy na- 
tions participated in this gathering. The chief task 
facing them was to decide what WHO could and 
should do in view of the limited resources that 
would be available for die first year of operations 
($5 million). Basins their decisions for the most 
part on recommendations made by the Interim 
Commission, the delegates assimed top priority to 
work in the fields of malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, maternal and child health, nutrition, and 
environmental hygiene. They also decided on a 
long-range program in public health administra- 
tion, on special studies in parasitic and virus dis- 
eases, and on a campaign for the promotion of 
mental health. 

In addition to these activities, many of which 
had been begun during die life of the Interim 
Commission, it was a^eed diat WHO would con- 
tinue such work as biological standardization, the 
unification of pharmacopoeias, die revision of in- 
ternational quarantine* regulations, and the collec- 
tion and dissemination of epidemiological informa- 
tion to help control the international spread of 
communicable disease. 

Most of these various undertakings were und^ 
way as the year 1948 came to a close. Two sessions 
of the WHO Executive Board were held (July and 
October) to give effect to decisions and policies 
of the Health Assembly, while a whole series of 
meetings of expert committees took place between 
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September and December to deal with specific 
te^nical aspects of the work being carried out or 
planned for the near future. 

Details on program and personnel for the South 
East Asia Regional Office of WHO were decided 
at another major international gatliering which took 
place in New Delhi at the beginning of October, 
attended by representatives of the countries in that 
area and by members of the Secretariat. Moreover, 
representatives of seventeen countries in all parts 
of Europe met in Geneva at a two-day conference 
in November to outhne their needs for assistance 
from WHO in rehabilitating national health sen^ 
ices. This conference was held in connection with 
the establislunent of the Special Office for Europe, 
mentioned above. 

WHO’s six top priority campaigns, in particular, 
are planned and coordinated at the headquarters 
level wiA the advice of international committees of 
specialists in each of ihe fields concerned. The pro- 
grams are carried out primarily by advisory and 
demonstration teams sent into the field to assist 
national health authorities. These activities, repre- 
senting a part of WHO’s so-called *ffield opera- 
tions,” are supplemented by a Fellowship Program 
for the international exchange of medical and 
public health personnel and by a Medical Supply 
Ser\'ice to provide teaching material and to give 
advice on the procurement of drugs, biologicals, 
equipment, etc. 

As the work of the organization developed dur- 
ing the first months of its existence as a permanent 
agency it became clear that future budgets of 
WHO would need to be substantially larger than 
the first one if even a minimum of work represent- 
ed by requests of governments for demonstration 
teams and other assistance were to be carried out 
effectively. By the end of 1948 such requests al- 
ready amounted to more tlian twice as much as 
WHO could fulfill. Accordingly, plans were being 
made to present more nearly adequate budget pro- 
posals to the second World Health Assembly, 
which was scheduled to meet during the latter part 
of June and the first part of July, 1949, in Rome. 

— G. Brock Chisholm 

WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION, The. An organization, 
founded by Edwin Ginn, devoted to the presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations in clear 
and undistorted form. This function is performed 
through the publication of an annual series of Doc- 
uments on American Foreign Relations and through 
two quarterly periodicals. International Organiza- 
tion and Documents of International OrganizaMoni 
A Selected Bibliography. In addition the Founda- 
tion publishes occasional studies on international 
relations, which have been extensively used by 
teachers, specialists, and government officials; 
maintains a documents library, and carries on a 
modest program of community education in the 
New England area through a number of voluntary 
organizations. President of Board of Trustees, Har- 
vey H. Bundy; Director, Raymond Dennett. Of- 
fices; 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

WRESTLING. A Strong band of matmen from the U.S. 
Navy captured team honors in the national A.A.U, 
championships, winning two individual tides on 
the way. Individual winners were Ensign Malcolm 
MacDonald, U.S. Navy, 114.5-lb. class; Lieut, 
Robert Kitt, U.S. Navy, 125.5; Leo Thomsen, Cor- 
nell College of Iowa, 136.5; Newt Copple, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 147.5; Leland Meixfil, New 
York A.C., 160.5; Dale Thomas, Marion, Iowa, 174; 
Henry Wittenberg, New York Police Department, 


191; Ray Gunkol, Purdue Univ(*r.sily, heju'ywoight 
Wittenberg later won the ligljl-lu'avyweight class 
as the Olympic Gunu'S in Loudon. 

Oklahoma A. and M. look th(» Nulional ('Collegi- 
ate A.A. team title. Individual ehaiupions follow; 
Arnold Plaza, Purdiu% IM.5; (Ct'orgt^ !,owis, 
Wayncsburg, 125.5; Hill Ditkonson, Michigan 
State, 136.5; Bill Koll, Iowa Slal<‘ 'IVaoluTS, M7,5; 
Jack St. Clair, Oklahoma A, juui M., l(il)..5; (Jlon 
Brand, Iowa Stale, 174; Veru (;agn(\ Minnesota, 
191; Richard Hutton, Oklahoma A. and M., heavy- 
weight. Brand added lo his laurels by ainu'xing Iho 
Olympic crown in uuddU‘w<‘ighl free.-styh' wrtjs- 
tling. See Olymiuc CiANti-oS. 

— ^Thoma.s V. Hanky 

WYOMING. A monntaiu State. Ar<'a; 07,914 .s<i. mi. 
Population; (July 1, 1048) 275,000, (*onip;ired with 
(1940 census) 250,742. (Chi<‘f (‘ily: Cheyenne 
(capital), 22,474 inhabitants in 1?)40. See Aum- 
cuLTUiiE, Kuucation, Minkuai.s and MKrAr.S, 
Schools, UNivmsrnK.s and Coi.i.kcks, Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

Finonce. For the fi-seal yt*ar ended Si'pt. 80, 1946, 
total revenue amounted to $20,017,000; total (*x- 
penditure, $16,491,000. 

Elections. Truman won tlu^ 3 I'leeloral votes, 
Dewey’s in 1944, by a plurality ovit Dewey, Wal- 
lace, and others. Governor Ia*sl(T* C. Hunt, Dcmuo- 
crat, defeated incumbent Hrpublie.m Senator Ed- 
ward V. Robertson, nmiiing for ireleelion. Repub- 
licans retained the solo Housi* s<*al. 'riier<' was no 
contest for State office. Dr. A. (h (Jr:nu‘, S<‘eretaiy 
of State, succeeded to tlu^ Covtaiuasliip. 

Officers, 1948. Governor, Li'slei (!. Hunt; Idcut 
Governor, None; Secretary of Slate, A. (,J. Crane; 
Attorney General, Norman B. (Jray; State* Auditor, 
Everett T. Copenhaver; Slates ’rreasnrer, C. J. Rog- 
ers; Superintendent of Public Instrueiion, Mclua B. 
Stolt. 

YACHTING. A tremendous growth in tluj world’s 
navy of pleasure-seekers and ktM*u compi^tilion 
marked last season. While sails dotlc'd inland wa- 
terways as well a.s the rougher waves of th(^ seas 
in a year of colorful inUTuational contt^sls, and 
the sparkling performances written into I948*s log 
by United States skippers featured the heavy cal- 
endar. 

In the five Olympic clusst\s, Anu'rieau sailors 
gained two firsts and a second (s(!e Oi.ymvic 
Games). Lockwood Piric of Cihieago ann(‘X(^cl the 
world Star Class championship oIF Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, vvith his racer Twin Star afh'r having nailed 
victories to the mast in the niidwint<T and Ba<*ardi 
Cup series off Havana. Henry G. ’'faylor’s black 
yawl Banina, a consistent scorer all y<^a^, finished 
first in the Newport-to-Bonnnda ocean race for 
the third time and led all opposition on corrected 
time to become tlie first yacht in history to take the 
major prize twice in this classic. 

Gamer H. Tullis’s 77-foot keteli Windjammer II, 
out of New Orleans, won the fifliaailh St, Peters- 
burg-to-Havana thrash and Larry Harr of San 
Diego, Calif., sailed his Mickey homo to triumph 
in the inaugural Newport llarbor-to-Ensenada 
event, that Pacific Coast test drawing a mighty 
fleet of 104 starters. The Cuban cutttir Ciclon took 
the Miami-to-Nassau fixture. 

Heniw S. Morgan’s sloop Djinn was among the 
year s leading winners, anne.xing one of yachting’s 
most coveted, prizes, the cup put in ctompetition 
by the late King George V of England, then adding 
the famous Astor Cup. Among the highlights of 
international competition wore the Scandinavian 
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Gold Cup and Seawanhaka Cup regattas for Six- 
meters, both sailed on Oyster Bay, L.I., under the 
auspices of the Seawanhaka Corintluan Y.C. Nor- 
way and Sweden both made bids for the Gold Cup, 
htit it was successfully defended by George Nich- 
ols’ Goose, sailed by Briggs Cunningham. Sven 
Salon’s challenger Maybe VI from Stockholm in- 
vaded in an atleiupt to capture the Seawanhaka 
Cup, but h>st to the American craft, Llanoria, 
sailed by llonuan F. Whiton, which previously 
had scored in the Olympics. The blue-hulled 
lianoria ))rovcd one of the leading victors of tlie 

Other features were the Long Island Sound’s 
sweep of its team si'rics with the International 
Onc-Oosign Class .skit)i)ers of the Royal Bermuda 
Y.C. and Bermuda’s victory over the Luders Six- 
teen Unun from the Indian Harbor Y.C. The Chi- 
cago Y.C. swiipt its seri(\s of Luders Sixteen races 
for the ()e<‘.an-C;r<‘al Lakes challenge trophy. 

(Jlul) and inl(‘relul) r(‘gaUiis and overnight races 
dn^w n't'onl (l<*(‘ts, with Ijarchmont’s Race Week 
again huhline. llu' spotlight. Although sailing 
gauu'd in many parts of the world and the United 
Slal(‘s in particular, Long Island Sound remained 
the greatest et'ultT for the sport. One of yachting’s 
outs1,au<Jing lVmiuint‘ .skippers, Ailocn Shields, led 
her i‘rew from tiie Larchmont Y.C. to both die 
Long Islaml Sound and the naUonal women’s 
chaiupi<»nslu|)S. I’lie Vineyard Haven Y.C. crew, 
with N<jrman O. Cassel at the tiller, captured na- 
li(mal juriior Iaur<‘ls. 'Dk! Atlantic Coast Star Class 
title was laktsi by ^hillahih, owned by E. W. 
Ktcliells, vt‘leran sportsman who again ranked with 
yaehUngs lop winners, — ^’Ihomas V. Haney 

YEMEN. An absolnt<j monarchy (Arab) in the south- 
west corn<*r of (h<‘ Aniln’an peninsula. A population 
of about 3,r)0(),()()0 with their capital at Sana live 
in an anui of some 75,000 square miles much of 
which is w(^ll-watered. Agriculture is extensive, 
with such crops us barlcjy, wheat, millet, and cof- 
fee, iUo eouulry’s leatling export. , 

Government. A 1956 ’I’reaty of Friendship signed 
by (Jreal Britain and the Kingdom of Yem^ rec- 
ogni'/t^d the lallt^r s complete independence. Consti- 
tuted as a theocratic slate Yemen was ruled by to 
oVlvxly Imam Yahya, leader of an old branch of to 
Moslem Shia aoci. "rlu^ country s faniitioal sectman- 


058, Ljubljana 79,056, Sarajevo 78,173, Skoplje 
64,737, Novi Sad 63,985. 

Education and Religion. The new law provides for 
free and compulsory education of 7 years in ele- 
mentary state schools. Enrollment (1946-47): 15,- 
165 elementary schools, 669,578 pupils; 894 sec- 
ondary schools, 308,772 pupils; 51 teacher training 
institutions, 15,493 pupils; 67 art and music 
schools, 13,044 pupils; 49 faculties of the higher 
institutions of learning, 46,423 students; also 
(1945-46) over 1,698 elementary classes for mi- 
norities (Albanian, Magyar, Slovak, Czech, It^ 
ian, Rumanian), and 127 secondary schools with 
22,583 pupils for minorities. Under Tito, new um- 
versities opened at Skoplje (Macedonia) and Sara- 
jevo, and new faculties added to the universities 
at Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. Over half of 
the population cannot read or write. 

Tne religion of the Serbs (roughly the regions 
of Serbia, Montenegro, and large parts of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina) is Eastern Orthodox, while that 
of the Croats and Slovenes is Roman Catholic; 
Moslem communities are ‘scattered in Bosnia, 
along the Albanian border, and in Macedoni^ 
(The 1931 census showed 48.7 percent of Serb 
Orthodox, 37.4 percent Roman Catholics, and 11.2 
percent Moslems.) -i . ^ 

Production. The country is predommantly a^- 
cultural; forestry, cattle raising, and mining. Coal 
copper, marl, bauxite, iron, lead and chroine, are 
especially important. Maniiactunng industries ^e 
chiefly lumbering, textile weaving, milHng, tanning 
and the production of leather goods, ^emical 
products, Tbrewing, and sugar refining. Between 
1946-1948, under the 5-Year plan, 200 new fac- 
tories had been erected. But on November 26, 
Tito admitted that he was obliged to reorganize 
and regroup” the 5-Year plan to industnalize the 


ism n'sullod iu its virUial inaccessibility to Euro- 
peans and its almost complete isolation from world 
affairs, luodiffod by recent adherence to the Arab 
League and the United Nations. Education is of 
the most iwimitivc. 

Evants, 1948. In February Imam Yahya was mur- 
dered and Sana lj<‘ld for 
of the insurg(‘.rit al-Sayyid 

Wazir, leader of a group dis.satisfied with the pro- 

longed ullni-oonscwitivc rde of Ytihya. He 

supported l>y die Luani’s si*d» son, Sayf a^-Haqq 

Ibrahim, who had previously rclirod to namtorag 

Adim as huidor of tho dissid«mt hreo 

piirty. 'rijo forces of ,1^ 

Imain’s oldest son, poworfiil but 

cooded in oiiU-ring San a. He bad been dewgi^d 

by bis father as next in hue. On March 21 the Arab 

League, after inve-stigating tiro 

nized him as nilor ol the Yemen, ^d 

after Pakistan, India, and Groat Bntam 

nfaK l Inm. — DonoOTSA Sjbelt® Fbanck 

YU60SUVIA. A Balkan 

square miles. Population (J^n. 1, 1941 

920,000. Chief cities U931 

(capital) 266,849, Zagreb 1^,581, Subohea 100, 


ana regroup uxe u-j-cca* — -- 

country and to eliminate all secon^ projects due 
to the economic offensive against him by me Com- 
inform states. All local projects were to ^ sacn- 
Eced for the beneBt of toe main target which was 
to industrialize toe country. 

Fordgn Trade. Main imports: cotton (raw), cot- 
ton yiu^ and textiles; iron smd manufe^es 
toereof: wool, wool yams, and cloths; mchinOT, 
vehicles; dectrical apparatus; coal; crude and lu- 
bricating oils; silk, silk yams, m^ufact^ 
thereof;* syntoedo organic dyes. 
copper and various ores, liyestod^ wheat, meat, 
h^p, fresh fruit, eggs, lard, dned ]^es, h^s, 
com; tobacco. But toe prewar trades trends 
changed by the ‘Tron Curtain sitiiation. 

Finince. Unit is *6 di^; one daiar eqi^^.5 
T^iiHarams of gold. The 1947 revenue to^ed ^,- 
esi ^on dinars, ai^ of 
dinars. The estimated 1948 budget of 12458«.8 
miUion dinars, altowed for an exp^ture of ^3 
percent above toe 1947 revenue. 

vrhich in 1947 amounted' to 13,550 miUum 
raised to 15,500 million dinars m 

^^^aMportorton. In 1939 there w^ 6,655 
of rail^wys and 20,906 miles of highway- 
26 1948 Belgrade’s radio announced toat in toe 
S’sSeriXver 1,041 Ion. of radW^^f^M 
W co^lmcted and 4 350 km. 
transport constituted toe mam ^^®“eneck m to 
devewoment of Yugoslavia s econemy; roadb^ 
MrnoKd rolling stock is worsft All railroad fa- 
cilities are heavily overtaxed by the movement of 
MtonmSil snppHes, materials, and manpower r^ 
by the iW plan. Tie ^ 

bnportant artery of toe total length of 26,687 miles 
of waterways. 
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Government. The Constitution of Sept. 3, 1931, 
was replaced by that of Nov. 29, 1945, proclaim- 
ing the Republic. On Jan. 31, 1946, the Constitu- 
tion of die Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
proclaimed a federal state, with supreme power 
vested in a central government. Yugoslavia has 6 
republics (Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, Montene^o, and Macedonia); each of 
these areas has its own government. In addition 
there is an autonomous province (Voivodina) and 
an autonomous region (Kosovo-Metohiva). 

On Dec. 11, 1948, the Yugoslav Prepiciiiirii creat- 
ed two new Ministries (the Ministry of Science and 
Culture and the Ministry of Railways ) in the fed- 
eral government. All legislative and administrative 
authority rests in the Assembly, elected 

every 4 years and consisting of 2 branches (the 
Federal House of Representatives and the House 
of Nationalities). 

Events, 1948. As during the last several years. 
Marshal Tito continued to capture the headlines of 
world news. Tito’s defection from the Cominform 
and subsequent differences with his neighboring 
pro-Soviet satellites were reflected in the domestic 
situation. On November 26, Tito announced that 
the unfriendliness of the Cominform states had 
caused him to modify his Five-Year plan for the 
industrialization of Yugoslavia. Despite internal 
economic diflSculties and open political hostilities 
from the East, Tito’s government enjoyed more sta- 
bility and had less to fear for its continuity than 
did most of the governments in Europe. Tito 
headed a strongly disciplined party, a strong army, 
and strong security forces; he commanded a coun- 
try that was well disciplined and loyal to him, and 
he was in possession of political alternatives tliat 
gave him any needed freedom of movement. 

Purges. Nearly two months before the Comin- 
form quarrel came to a head in the anti-Tito reso- 
lution of June 27, Tito had taken measures to de- 
capitate the pro-Soviet opposition at home; he had 
removed from office Andrija Hebrang, one-time 
fanning board head, and Sreten Zujovic, who had 
een Finance Minister; the elimination of these 
elements neutralized any attempt ffiat might have 
been made to organize opposition leaders inside 
the Yugoslav Communist Party. At the same time, 
Ozna, the Yugoslav security police, put a close 
watch on Soviet officials. At its Fifth Congress in 
July, Tito succeeded in reorganizing the Yugoslav 
Communist Pa^ and expaxidcd its Central Com- 
mittee and Politburo to include key men of tried 
and trusted loyalty. 

"^e reorganization was followed by a purge 
within party ranks. Nevertheless, Tito had to ad- 
mit that the economic boycott by the Kremlin’s 
sat^tes hurt him; he was short of oil and other 
basic commodities as a consequence of his political 
dfficulties with the U.S.S.R. (Since Tito launched 
his Five-Year plan, 1947—1951, at an estimated 
cost of over 278 miUion dinars, it became apparent 
ihat the plan depended on Yugoslavia’s foreign 
trade which, after 1945, was predominantly in 
U.S.S.R. hands.) 

Break with Stalin. The breach between Tito and 
Stalin had been developing some 6 months largely 
ywthout the knowledge of the West. Tito had to 
slow down^ his pro-Communist domestic policy 

since the Five-Year plan was not doing well ^the 

peasants were not producing enough food. Tito’s 
protests to Stalin that the U.S.S.R. had not deliv- 
ered me goo^ and machinery needed for Yugo- 
slavia s Plan brought no results. Tito thereupon 
discuMed with the American Ambassador, Caven- 
cusJi Cannon, the possibility of unfreezing 50 mil- 


lion of Yugoslavia's gold. The Cominform quarrel 
came to a head in the anti-Tilo resolution of 
June 28 (following tlie first “brulluTly critique” of 
March 20 from the Central C«)ininiilo<: of the All- 
Union Communist Party in Moscow, and then of 
almost identical letters stressing the orthodox Com- 
munist line, sent to Tito by th(j Iluugarian Com- 
munists and all otlior Cominform parties). 

In April, Tito sent a firm letter to Moscow deny- 
ing all charges and staling that his policies were 
best adopted to the present condition of Yugoslavia 
and that they were not inconsisUmt with the doc- 
trine of Marx and Lenin. (Immediatcdy tln'roaftcr 
Tito ordered tlie nationalization of small industry 
and retail trade. A new grain tax was imposed on 
independent peasants to force marginal farmers to 
enter cooperatives — ^tlic Yugoslav sxib.stitiitc for the 
collective farm.) 

The mid-June issue of the Cominform bulletin 
attacked Tito directly. Then a personal message 
was sent to the Marshal from Stalin, warning him 
of his deviation from orthodox prineipl<\s of land 
nationalization. Tito refused to send dt^h'gates to 
the Bucharest meeting of tlio Cominform (whore 
the headquarters had been transfcrn^cl from Bol- 
crr.nrV^ and the Cominform adopt(^d a re.solution 
Moscow’s accusations. In turn, '^Pito 
ciu lienuHl die right of the Comiufonn to issue di- 
rectives to him. 

Foreign Relations. Tito’s Stand helped to improve 
his relations with the West. lie rcocuvod 17 Italian 
warships. On July 19 die United Stat<^s unfreezod 
Yugoslavia’s gold (Yugoslavia agu'od to pay the 
United States $17 million in soltlomont of Ameri- 
can claims for the nationalizalicui of American 
property in Yugosla\'ia, compensation for 2 Anu^ri- 
can transport planes shot down in August, 1946, 
and set dement of lend-lcaso and pro-UNllRA ac- 
counts). Although Praguo-Bclgracie relations also 
cooled off due to the Cominform troubltjs, a trade 
agreement was signed on May 24 (to run up to 
Dec. 81, 1948). The Czcclioslovak-Yugoslav talks 
for a trade pact, held at Belgrade in December, 
for the purpose of renewing an annual trade treaty, 
coursed. 

After July 1, Tito sent several notes to Albania 
protesting against "provocative acts," and on 
July 3, ^bania broke off economic relations with 
Yugoslavia. Tito had several arguments with Hun- 
In the case of Bulgaria, the old problem of 
Macedonia reappeared, Yugoslavia accMising Sofia 
of aggressive nationalism.” That Tito’s regime did 
not defect fully from Moscow’s camp was evident 
at the international conferences where Tito's 
spokesmen reaffirmed in the strongest language 
that the country was an ally of the U.S.S.R. Fre- 
quent Yugoslav-Greek border clashes occurred; in 
Inct, a United Nations' Assembly resolution stated 
that the "continued aid given by Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia to the Greek guerrillas endangered 
peace in the Balkans.” See United Nations. 

The Danube Conference (q.v.), held in Bel- 
^ade, July 20-August 18, adopted a new Danube 
^nvention legalizing "the Danube for the Dan- 
ubians” under Soviet leadership. 

On December 23, diree agreements, believed 
designed to help Yugoslavia insure against an eco- 
nomic boycott by the satellite states, were signed 
with Great ^ Britain. They covered compensation 
for nationalized and expropriated British property 
in Yugoslavia, a short-term trade pact, and a money 
and property agreement, Yugoslavia was to export 
taber, wood products, and some foodstuffs; Great 
Britain was to send textiles, raw materials, crude 
oil, chemicals, and machinery to Yugoslavia, These 
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commodities arc important to Yugoslavians Five- 
Year plan of industrialization and will also aid ihe 
nation in its economic defense against boycotting 
actiems by the Soviet bloc.— Joseph S. Roucbx 

YUKON. A tc^rritory in northwestern Canada extend- 
ing over an arcui of 207,076 square miles; including 
1,730 squjire inilos of fresh water. Population (1941 
census): 4,914; (1948 osl. ) 8,000. Chief towns: 
Dawson (capital) 1,043 inhabitants in 1941, 
Whilehorse 754. 

Production. Mining is the chief industry, the out- 
put for 1046 bcung valued at $1,693,904 of which 
gold (45,286 fine oz.) accounted for $1,664,260 
and silvtjr (31,230 fine oz.) for $26,124). Final 
figures on Ji)47 mineral production show a total 
value of $2,01)5,508, of wliich gold (47,641 fine 
oz.) anumul<!d to $1,667,435 and silver (372,051 
fine oz.) to $267,877. Fur pelts taken in the season 
1946-47 uumberod 58,777 valued at $373,176. 
White spruc(' has coiinnercial importance; other 
forttst lret\s an^ june, balsam, poplar, cottonwood, 
and bircl\. 

The aniotmt of fi.sh laiuhid was 265 cwl., valued 
at $5,014. 'Pho Ala.ska Highway (British Columbia 
to Ala.ska) pass(\s through the .southern part of the 
territory. Tli(‘ro an* 58 miles of railway and sev- 
eral landing iield.s for aircraft. The Yukon River 
( 1, 437 inilc.s long) i.s an important means of com- 
munication from llie coast to the interior. Finance 
(19‘UM7): revenue $1,270,594; expenditure $1,- 
158, (J28. 

Govornmont. The Yukon is governed by a con- 
trolUir and a territorial council of three elected 
members, A U)(?in])cr elected to the House of Com- 
xnons r<‘prcscMt.s tluj territory in tlio Federal Parlia- 
numt at Ottawa, Commissioner ; J, E. Gibben, K.C. 
St^e Canada. 

ZANZIBAR. A British protectorate consisting of the 
islamls of Zmv/ihar (640 sq, mi.) and Pemba (380 
S(i. mi.), off the Fast coast of Africa. Total area, 
1,020 scpiaro miU^s. Population (1945 estimate), 

250.000, of w)»ieh Zanzibar has 150,000, Pemba, 

100.000, Capital, Zanzibar (45,276), one of the 
fiiuist iiorls ill Africa. 

Production and Trade. Cloves, the most important 
industry of the islands, occupies about 48,000 acres 
and furnishes about 82 percent of the world sup- 
ply. A Uital of 310,258 ewt, valued at £1,159,322 
was expertc^l in 1946. Production of clove oil in 
the same year amounted to 410,677 lb., valued at 
£83,784. The coconut industry ranks next in im- 
portance, there being about 57,000 acres under 
cultivation. Export of domestic copra in 1946 
amounted to 8,035 long tons, valued at £204,110. 
Rice and tropical fruits are also grown. The exports 
for 1946 totaled £2,163,886, imports, £1,977,996. 
Chief imports arc textiles, tobacco, petroleum, 
foodstulfs, and cattle. 

Government. The estimated 1947 revenue was 
£824,793; expenditure, £956,753. The protector- 
ate is adniiuisU^nid by a British Resident who pre- 
sides over the Legi.siative Council, established in 
1926. The Sultan, Scyyid Sir Klialifa bin Harab, 
who succeeded to the sultanate in 1911, presides 
over the Exccjutivo Council and retains considerable 
autlxority. British resident, Sir Vincent G. Glenday 
(ap])oiuUj(l Mar. 3, 1946). 

ZINC. Domestic consumption of zinc established a 
peacetime record in 1948, 806,000 net tons of slab 
zinc (.1047: 780,675 tons), despite important in- 
creases in price during the year mat brought Prune 
Western grade, East St. Louis, to 17,50 cents per 


Ib. from 10.50 cents at the beginning of the year. 
Demand for gaivanizing was heaviest, taldng 45 

E ercent of tlie iorr.;: cl^s, castings took 29 percent; 
rass products took 13 percent, but thiy industry 
also consumed heavy tonnages of scrap. 

Domestic mine production dropped to approx- 
imately 618,000 net tons in 1948 due to strikes in 
^yeral production areas (1947: 637,608 tons). 
There was an important decline in the production 
of the Tri-State District (Kansas, ‘N-unso..-: r.ric: 
Oklahoma) due to a two-month strike. Production 
of the western States increased some, but this was 
offset in part by lower production in States east of 
the Mississippi. 

Imports of slab zinc increased about SO percent 
over 1947, and came principally from Canada. Im- 
ports for the first eleven months of 1948 totaled 
84,519 tons (year 1947: 72,312 tons). Imports of 
zinc ore declined about 10 percent from 1947, 
242,371 tons (zinc content) in the first eleven 
months of 1948 (year 1947: 297,959 tons). Mexico 
was the principal source of the ore imports, ship- 
ping about 50 percent of total receipts by the Unit- 
ed States, but this tonnage was well below 1947 
shipments. Canada was second with about 20 per- 
cent of the total. Receipts from Peru, less than 10 
percent, were only half as large as in 1947. 

Consumers were hard pressed to obtain enough 
zinc to keep their plants in operation throughout 
the last half of the year. At year end, the shortage 
of zinc was generally conceded to be more acute 
than that of any other nonferrous metal. In the first 
lliree quarters it had been possible for consumers to 
supplement purchases’ from producers with ship- 
ments from a small stock held by the Office of 
Metals Reserve. But with die transfer of this metal 
to the strategic stockpile, this was no longer pos- 
sible. The United States government was reported 
to be carrying a stockpile of about 250,000 tons of 
slab zinc and about 175,000 tons of zinc in concen- 
trates. The present Munitions Board procurement 
program calls for shipments of about 5,000 tons a 
month until die middle of 1949. 

World smelter production of slab zinc was ap- 
proximately 1,6 million net tons, excluding the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan (1947: 1,545,532 tons). The 
United States was the leading producer with about 
845,000 tons (1947: 861,245 tons). Canada was 
second, 185,000 tons; Belgium, 166,000 tons; Po- 
land, 96,000 tons; Australia, 92,000 tons; Great 
Britain, 81,000 tons; France, 62,000 tons; Mexico, 
56,000 tons; Rhodesia, 25,000 tons. There were 
gains in die smelter production of all countries ex- 
cept the United States. —John Anthony 

ZOOLOGY. The thirteenth International Congress of 
Zoology, the .first to be held since before die war, 
met in Paris in July, 1948, with good representa- 
tion of zoologists from most parts of die world. 
Papers covering many fields of zoology were pre- 
sented and published in summary form. Ssmiposia 
were held on animal pigments, sex determination 
and evolutionary mechanisms. The committee on 
zoological nomenclature adopted a number of pro- 
posals designed to make scientific names more 
stable. Official lists of generic and specific names 
are to be proposed and once adopted will not be 
subject to change. Hemming (Nature^ 162:708) 
summarized the work of this committee. 

A list of the phyla, classes and orders of me 
kingdom was prepared by a committee fOT 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Duke Univ. Press). Unfortunately it con- 
tains several errors. . i j 

Ecology; Evolution. In 1883 all life on the island 
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of Kralcatau in the East Indies was desfaoyed by 
a tremendous volcanic explosion. After a few years 
qm'TnflIs and plants began to reestablish themselves 
and now hundreds of kinds are present. This Irans- 
foraiation has been studied over the years by a 
number of Dutch scientists with important results 
for evolution, dispersal and ecology. The original 
data and conclusions are summarized in a large 
volume by Dammennan (Trans, "Netherlands Royal 
Acad.). 

A volume by Hatt and collaborators on the life 
of islands in Lake Michigan (Cranbrook Inst. 
Science, BuU. 27) reveals that the same evolution- 
ary and dispersal factors responsible for the pe- 
culiar fauna of older and more isolated oceanic 
islands are at work. Change in habit in response 
to tihe narrower insular environment, the first step 
in evolutionary modification, is often noticeable 
as in the voles (Microius), confined to meadows 
on the mainland but swarming through the forest 
on the islands, or the peepers (Hyla crucifer) 
which lay their eggs in the shallow water of the 
lake edge on the islands where ponds of the type 
frequented by this frog on the mainland are lack- 
ing. 

Formosov presented an important study of the 
ecological importance of snow in the lives of birds 
and mammals (Moscow, Russian with French 
summary). The important and puzzling cyclic fluc- 
tuations in the populations of northern animals 
were extensively analyzed by Siivonen (Helsinki, 
Papers on Game-research, 1). 

Genetics. Volume 2 of Advances in Genetics (Aca- 
demic Press) contains, among others, important 
papers by Heston on the genetics of cancer, by 
Mayr on the genetical nature of species, by Catche- 
side on the genetic effects of radiation, and by 
Dahlberg on human genetics. The last named au- 
thor also published a book. Mathematical Methods 
for Population Genetics (Interscience Press). An 
important review volume Animal Genetics and 
Medicine by Gruneberg appeared (Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc., 1947), A new British journal Heredity con- 
tains a bibliography of German publications on 
genetics during the war and a criticism of the often 
mentioned “Sewall Wright effect” in genetics by 
Fisher and Ford, among other contributions. 

Anatomy; Embryology; Physiology. Several impor- 
tant studies of the vertebrate brain were published. 
Edinger's pioneering work on the evolution of the 
brain in the horse (as revealed by fossil brain- 
casts) shows that the primitive Eocene horses had 
brains that were almost at the reptilian level ( Geo- 
logical Soc. Amer.). A monograph on the brain of 
the tiger salamander (Amby stoma) by Herrick 
(Chicago Univ. Press) contains *‘the distilled wis- 
dom of one of the keenest minds ever to study the 
organization of the nervous system as an approach 
to the problems of behavior.” 

0. Larsell published an important study of the 
cerebellum in birds (Jour. Comp. Neurology), 
while in Denmark volume 4 of Krabbe’s treatises 
on the morphogenesis of the mammalian brain was 
brought out. A copiously illustrated text of com- 
parative anatomy, very up to date in its treatment 
of evolution and allied subjects, was written in 
Switzerland by Portmahn (Benno Schwabe, Basel), 

The New York Academy of Sciences published 
a significant study of mechanisms of embryonic 
devdopment, the results of a symposimn. Guyenot 
and otiiers cooperated in a major contribution to 
knowledge of innervation and regeneration in the 
forelimb of the salamander (Rev. Suisse Zool., 55). 

G. H. Parker summarized his hfdong interest 
in color transformations in an excellent treatise 


Animal Colour Changes (Cambridge Press). An- 
other monograph combining anatomy and physi- 
ology is The Avian Egg by Romanoff and Romanoff 
(John Wiley). 

H. M. Evans and colleagues wrote a senes of 
papers on pituitary-induced gigantism ^in rats and 
its corollaries (Growth, 12). Ricldh'/s extensive 
studies of endocrines and constitution in pigeons 
and doves (Carnegie Inst. Washington) contain a 
wealtii of valuable experimental data luniring on 
genetics, physiology and anatomy. AnotluT volume 
by Riddle and his associates relates to the metabo- 
lism of carbohydrates and fats in the pig<H)n ( Car- 
negie Inst. Washington, 2947). Tt will bo a valu- 
able reference on the basic physiology of the bird. 
A comprehensive text, General Enaorrinohgy, by 
Turner was-t brought out (G. B. SauiKh*rs). 

A bibliography of about 4,000 onlrios on animal 
venoms by Harmon and Pollard (t/niv. Florida 
Press) will be of as much interest to zoologists as 
to physicians. 

Animal behavior. In llormoncs and Behavior, a 
review volmne by Beach, wc have the “first com- 
plete survey ever made of pn^sont kuowl<*dg(^ re- 
garding the influence of honnoncs on animal and 
human behavior.” The school of animal In'l^ivior 
founded in Austria by Lorenz, particailarly his con- 
cept of “releasers,” was (‘xpoundrd with numerous 
striking illustrations by Ins follower Tinbergen 
(WOsm Bull, 60). 

Von Frisch's remarkable studios of the dances of 
the honeybee, brought out obscurely in Austria 
during the war, were translated aiRl publislu'd in 
EnghSi ( Jour. Animal Behavior, 1047). He fotind 
Aat a bee which has discovtjred a soun^o of honey 
can reveal its distance and direction to other b(‘os 
by means of these “dances.” A stunmary of present 
understanding of the concept “instinct*^ by 'fhorpo 
will be of value ( Bull Animal Behavior, 7 ) . Briider 
(BuU. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 02) has d<;.seril)(Kl 
die behavior and adaptations of certain tide i)ool 
Ashes of the Bahamas. 

Bird Display and Behavior by Armstrong pro- 
vides an inclusive, if somewhat uncritical, summary 
of this field, with an extensive bibliography (Lon- 
don: Ondsay, Drummond). 

The perplexing question as to how birds find 
their way home when removed to a distance, and 
how they find tlieir goal when migrating, rciC'tnvtxl 
extended, if somewhat inconclusive, cliscMission. 
Yeagley (Jour. Applied Physics, 18) suggested 
that birds detect latitude by sensitivity to the in- 
clination of magnetic lines of force, and longitude 
by detecting the Coriolis force duo to the rotation 
of the earth. Yeagley's work has been much criti- 
cized both from a theoretical and (»xp<irini<‘ulal 

E oint of view. It seems virtually ccrlaiu that the 
3rces he would invoke are too slight and too much 
cloaked by otlier forces to be of service to birds. 
This is best brought out in a symi)osium held in 
England (Nature, June 26, 1948). 

Meanwhile Griffin and Hock (Science, 107} re- 
leased gannets (Morus bassanus), a coastal bird, 
inland at a distance from their nests and followed 
them in an airplane. They seemed to seek home 
soldy by circuitous wandering until the coast, with 
which they were familiar, was reached. The hom- 
ing feats of certain other species of birds, however, 
make it unlikely that all homing in strange terri- 
tory has its basis in trial and error. 

Invertebrates. The first volume of tlic Annual Rc- 
^ew of Microbiology (Stanford Univ., 1947; C. E. 
Clifton, editor) summarizes recent studies of pro- 
tozoa. A fully annotated bibliography on oysters 
by Baughman appeared (Texas A. and M. Col- 
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lege). Extensive studies o£ the Coelenterata of 
Belgium by Lcloup and of the freshwater and ter- 
restrial molluscs of Belgium by Adam were issued' 
by tlio Iloyal Natural History Museum of Belgium. 
Ougliton ot)mpl(‘lecl a study of the zoogeography 
of the laiul suails of Ontario (Univ. Toronto Press;. 

Kaston’s larg<^ and well illustrated work Spiders 
of Comwctivul ( State of Conn. ) will be of value 
far beyond tlu^ eouliiu's of this State. Bryant wrote 
on the spiders of Jlisi^aniola {Bull Mus. Comp. 
Zool.y 100), while Snodgrass completed a vdu- 
ablc‘ anatomical study of the feeding organs of 
ara(‘hnic!s. 

The of hisccls by G. W. Pierce (Harvard 
Univ, I’r<\ss) is by an autlior who is primarily a 
physicist. Tlic result is a model investigation of 
this fascinating suhj('t‘l. Of papers on a particular 
group of insects, Uvarov*s revic^ws of the literature 
on lh<' economically imi)ortanl Acrididae (locusts) 
may luj nn^nlioncd (Trans. Royal Ent. Soc. Lotir 
don, f)0; and British Mus. Ptihl.). 

D(‘Long monojoaphed the Cicadcllidae (leaf- 
hoppers), anollun- group of agricultural pests 
(Bull. Illinois Nat. Hist;. Sur., wliilc Braun 
wrolt‘ <*xl<‘nsivcly on llit‘ Microlc[)idopicra (Memoir 
Anivr. Eniom, Stn:.). The a(iiiali<5 hccll<‘s of the 
family Corixithu* w(Te lr(?aled at length by Hun- 
gc'rford and Sailer ( Utiiv. Kansas Press). Vaurie 
r<!vi<‘\v<^d th(‘ Norlli Arm^rican members of another 
family of b<‘t*(l(‘s, the l^anguriidac (Bull Amer. 
Mus. Nat. IHsL, 92). 

Of inoi(‘ biologic'al interest is Nielsen’s study of 
the <h*vtilopnu‘nt and biology of the caddis flies 
( HydropliliclacO ( Danish Royal Soc, Biol, 5). The 
anoplu‘line mosquitoes of South Africa were the 
subject of a book by 1)<^ Meillou (S. African Inst 
Med. Ih‘s., I9'I7). Of m(^dical importance as vec- 
tors of malaria, llu'sc mos<inilo(*s also present many 
proId(*ins to llu^ student of spocialion, 

Zimmerman’s Insects of Hawaii, of which five 
of ten i)roposed volumes appeared, is the most im- 
portant regional work of the year in entomology. 
The first volunu,* is d<n'oted to a doseription and 
analysis of tiu? evohdiouary peeuliarilies of the 
llawiiiian fauna, of which the insects provide many 
oxanjples, 'I’he Instil nle of National Parks in Bel- 
gium pubiislutd more in the series of technical 
monographs on the natural history of Albert Park, 
Belgian Congo, the laUiSt dealing witli various 
families of iust‘els. 

Cold blooded vortebratos. A notable review of the 
distribution of cold blooded vertebrates by Dar- 
lington (Quart. Hcv. Biol, 23) makes tropical 
Asia an important evolutionary center for this 
group. B(‘rg’s important classification of fishes, hith- 
erto availabl<! only in llussian, was published in 
English (JT. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor). Schultz’ 
The Ways of Fishes (Van Nostrand), though pop- 
ular ‘in approach, contains much information and 
a classification. A completely revised edition of 
Hubb’s and Lagkiris valuable Fishes of the Great 
Ijukcs Region was issiujd ( Granbrook Inst. Science, 
1947). Miller coiUinuod his studies of the distri- 
bution and evolution of fishes in the isolated 
springs of llK^ Great Basin desert and Death Valley 
(Univ. Michiffan Fuhl Zoology) • 

Tlic first general review of die biolo^ of the 
amphibiaris in njany years was written by Angel 
(Payot, Paris, 1947). Pickwoll’s Amphibians and 
Reptiles of the Pacific States (Stanford Univ. Press) 
is a i>opular l)ul well illustrated and informative 
volume, (ionlinuing their work on tlie Me»cp 
fauna, Smith and Taylor published a check-list 
and key to the amphibia of Mexico. , 

The reptiles ana amphibians of New Gumea 


were the imbject of an extensive paper by Love- 
ndge (BuU. Mus. Comp. Zool, 101). De Witte 
and Lament published complete taxonomic revi- 
sions of some of the Colubrine snakes of Africa 
(Royal Bel^n Mus. Nat. Hist., 1947). 

^ ®*rds. Older beliefs that birds hibernate are con- 
sidered^ myths, yet Jaeger has now shown that the 
poor-will (Phataenoptuus) , a species of nightjar, 
may spend days or weeks of inclement weather 
durmg the winter in a hibemation-like, comatose 
condition (Condor, 50). Cott (Proc. Zool Soc. 
London, 116) found that the flesh of brightly col- 
ored or conspicuous birds is less palatable to flesh 
eaters, including man, than is that of dull-colored 
birds. The bright colors of the former group, there- 
fore, are believed to have the function of warning 
potential enemies. 

Volume 6 of Peter’s Check-list of Birds of the 
World, treating the woodpeckers and allied fami- 
lies, appeared (Harvard Univ. Press). Another val- 
uable reference work, Catalogue of Birds of the 
Americas, neared completion with the publication 
of a volume by HeUmayr and Conover on the wa- 
terbirds (Chicago Natural Hist. Mus.), Bent’s great 
series on the life histories of North American birds 
reached 16 volumes with the appearance of one 
covering the wrens and related groups ( U.S. Nat. 
Mus., BuU. 195). 

Among works pertaining to more limited areas 
may be mentioned Baileys excellently illustrated 
Birds of Arctic Alaska (Colorado Mus. Nat. Hist.). 
Bond’s volume on the birds of the West Indies 
deals with a remarkable insular fauna, notable for 
the high percentage of species that have become 
extinct (Macmillan, 1947). Van Bemmel’s list of 
birds of the Molucca Islands (Treubia, 19) com- 
plements recent lists of birds of most of the adja- 
cent island groups. A monographic study. The 
Ruffed Crouse, by Bump and coUaborators is one 
of die most exhaustive studies ever made of a game 
bird (N.Y. Conservation Comm.). 

O.L. Austin, Jr., in charge of conservation for 
the military government in Japan, published a 
carefully annotated list of Japanese publications on 
birds and mammals during the war ( U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Serv., Tech. Leaflet 305). Among the im- 
portant works by Japanese scientists, many of them 
published in English, may be mentioned Kuroda’s 
bibliography of me du(i tribe, Yamashina’s stuches 
of the chromosomes of birds and hybrid sterility, 
and a study of the physiology of molt in the canary 
by Kiyochi and Hideshi. Austin himself contrib- 
uted a valuable volume on the birds of Korea 
(Bull Mus. Comp. Zool, 101). 

Mammals. Among regional works Rand’s account 
of the mammals of Alberta, Canada (Canad. Nat. 
Mus.), Dalquest’s Mammals of Washin^on (Univ. 
Kansas Publ.), and Handley and Patton s report on 
the of Virginia (Va. Comm. Game, 1947) 

deal with portions of North America. The umque 
mammalian fauna of Australia was reviewed m an 
informative, semi-popular volume. Furred Animals 
of Australia (Scribners, 1947). 

The earliest fossil mammals of South America, 
of interest because of their peculiar evolutionary 
history during the long geological isolation of that 
continent, were the subject of the first of a pro- 
jected series of volumes by Simpson (Bml. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist.). The same journal published fur- 
ther results of Tate’s studies of the anatomy and 
taxonomy of the marsupials, and a revision of the 
fossil bison of Alaska by Skinner and Kaisen. 

The American pronghorn antelope, of interest as 
a game species and as the only surviving member 
of its family, is the subject of a book by Einarsen 
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(Wildlife Management Inst)* The whales and 
dolphins of the west coast of the United States are 
discussed in an excellently illustrated article by 
Scheffer and Slipp (Amer. Midland Naturalist, 
39). Other important studies of marine mammals 
are listed by Austin in the bibliography of Japa- 
nese publications mentioned above, along witli 
other works of interest on the mammals of eastern 
Asia. 

Anthropology. A memorial volume presented to 
the veteran South African anthropologist, Robert 
Broom, contains se^’eral articles by recognized au- 
thorities on Australopithecus and the other “ape- 
men” known from African fossil material (Royal 
Soc. South Africa). Later in the year Dr. Broom, 


in cooperation with sc'ioTUists from the United 
States, discovered a nrrw fossil man in Afri<‘a of 
much larger size than any liillu-rto known from 
that continent. It may hv. rclat(‘<l to tlu* giant fossil 
pre-human types known from java and stiulhern 
China. 

Another African discovery, this by a British ex- 
pedition, was of a skull of the' MiotM'iic ape, Pro- 
consuly previously known from fragments only. R 
lacked the pronoiinc<‘tl ridges above the. cv(*s char- 
acteristic of Jiving anlliropoid ap<\s', such us the 
gorilla, and thus Tnay liavt; Ixum an ('\<>hiliouary 

E oint of doparluro for some of (In; earlier pro- 
uman types in wliieh sut‘h riilgt*s lend also to be 
inconspicuous. — Oman Amadon 
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OF IMPORTANT NEW WORDS AND WORDS IN THE NEWS 
Compiled by Harold Ward 


ac-globulin. A proU'iii (liscovcrcid in 1944 by a Nor- 
wo>?ian physic’ian and now known to be associ- 
atocl with lour ollior factors in llic blood-clotting 
proc!<\ss, scr\iu'^ csjx'cially to accelerate the pro- 
duction ()I prolhronibii’. 

Acro-thoator. An art Ibnu whicli combines dramatic 
iwfornuinccs with ac‘rob:ilic.s and strenuous 
nhysical display. Kslablisluvl in Chicago in 1947 
by Krwiii V. Ih ycr, (;yinnastic Coach of the Uni- 
versity of (Iliicago. 

airdrop. '1\) drop stipplics by paracbuLc from an air- 
plaiu‘; by <*xt(‘usion, th<^ delivering of supplies in 
this manner and the supplies tlumiselves. 

oirfroightor. An airphuu‘ ch'sigued to carry heavy 
fnaght. 

airlift. 'Hie opt'ration of Iraiisporliug foodstuffs and 
otlu'r <x>nsuui<*r goods into Perliu by airplane; or- 
ganizt'tl under American initiative during the 
laiul transport blockade impos<^d by the U.S.S.R. 
in 194«. 

airtillory. Air artill(‘ry; (>s]V'(‘iallv with reference to 
the Iong-rang<‘ guided missiles which it is be- 
li(‘ved will repla(‘(5 bombers and heavy guns in 
future wars. 

Amoricanocracy. Meonomie ;iud political domination 
of a eouniry by the United States. Term attrib- 
ul(j<l to Nikias /aeluiriados, Secretary of the 
(Jr<i<^k (lomnumist I’arty^ in an attack upon 
American iut<*rv<aitiou in Crocce. 

aminoptorin. A synthetic drug under investigation in 
tlu^ In'aliiK'nt of acute leukemia in children. 
ClumnVal narm;, *1 aminoptt'royl-glnlamic acid. 

Anacom. An elt*clri(*ally operated analytic comput- 
ing maobiiK' d<\siga(}d to solve complex mathe- 
matical problems p(‘rtaining to electrical circuits, 
bydranlh'S, thermodynamics, and various types 
of machinery, 

anhydrovitamin A. A substanco obtained by treating 
vitamin A with an acid to remove its water con- 
tent; it has an action similar to but very much 
W(^aker than that of vitamin A but its function is 
not yet clearly imdiTslood. 

Antrycido. 'JVade mark of a synthetic crystalline 
com]ioiind developed by British scientists in the 
search for a drug elb'CJlivo against trypanosomi- 
asis in catthj, especially in tropical Africa. It is 
deriv(jd from a group of organic compounck 
cheuiieally dosignat(?d as the 4-amino-6-(2^-ami- 
no-6'-ni<*M »ylp>'rimiil yl-l'-aniino ) quinaldine-1 : 

I'-dimotho salts, all of which were found to have 
trypanocidal propoxli(is against laboratory infec- 
tions. 

APF. Animal protein factor. See vitamin b-12. 

aquamotry. Quantitative^ chemical analysis applied 
to reactions involving water. 

atomic clock. A bigh-precasioii instrument for the 
ineasunmuMit of time by a constant frequenw 
dcriv(ul from a microwave absorption Ihic in the 
spoctrnin of ammonia gas or otner suitable vi- 
brator, D(!\'(ilopod in tho U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and believed to have a potential accuracy of 
one part in a.s high as 10 billion. 

aureomycin. Au antibiotic extracted from a mold 
fungus {Hlrapiomypos aureofacicfris), differing 
from ponicnllia and streptomycin in having a 
specific (*lF(‘ot on viruses; so called from its gold- 
en color. Isolated by Dr, B. M. Duggar and as- 


autofronic. Describing a system for the automatic, 
electronic^y controlled operation of banks of 
elevators in office buildings; designed especial^ 
to relieve traffic congestion during rush periods 
in accordance with signals which actuate prop- 
erly adjusted electronic devices, 
avogram. That quantity of matter which is equal to 
one gram divided by Avogadro's number; a term 
proposed by a group of American chemistry 
teachers. 

bacillomycin. An antibiotic isolated from a soil micro- 
organism (Bacillus subUlis), found to be effec- 
tive against certain fungi, especially that causing 
athlete's foot. 

balladromic. Traversing a direct course; heading to 
hit the target; said of guided missiles, 
bepo. A British experimental pile, slightly larger 
than the gleep and also located at Harwell; used 
in research on atomic energy. Its power rating is 
about 6,000 kilowatts. 

bibliophenom. A person with a phenomenal knowl- 
edge of books, authors, publishers, editions, and 
related topics; used humorously by Bennett Cerf 
in description of a New York dealer in rare 
books. 

biobibliography. A combination of biographic and 
bibliographic information; a commemorative or 
memorial bibliography. 

bisociation. A state of conffict between two contrast- 
ing or hostile systems of thought occupying the 
mind simultaneously or in rapid alternation. 
Term used by Arthur Koestler in Ms book Insight 
and Outlook, 

boval. A natural clearing in a forest due chiefly to 
erosion of the soil overlying a ferruginous crust; 
hence, bovalization, the process of forming such 
an area, to the detriment of soil fertility, 
brachydromic. Heading short; taking a deflected or 
slanting path toward the target; said of guided 
missiles. 

cardiolipin. A phosphorus-containing substance ex- 
tracted from beef heart and of vffiue in checking 
blood tests for syphilis in persons who have had 
malaria or have been vaccinated against certain 
diseases: isolated by Dr. Mary C. Pangbom of 
New York. 

cartophily. The collecting and appreciation or the 
pictorial cards formerly enclosed in ^dkages of 
cigarettes; hence, cartophilist, one "vimo collects 
these cards. 

cenogonal. Having one or more angles in common; 
applied especially to different crystals some of 
v^ose angles have identical values. Term pro- 
posed by A. F. Rogers of Stanford University, 
eepharanthine. A drug related to quinine; developed 
by Japanese chemists and under investigation as 
of possible value in die treatment of tuberculosis, 
channel wing. A tjTP® of airplane wing which re- 
sembles a half-section of a^ cylinder, curving 
downward and having an engine at die centCT ot 
the arc connected wim a propeller. It is clamed 
that such wings permit easy take-off and landing, 
chemastery. A pedagogical aid in the teachmg of 
chemistry, based on die use of playing cards pic- 
turing various chemical symbols, formulas, va- 
lences, etc. Designed by H. M. Demuth. 
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chemonomics. A proposed term for chemical eco- 
nomics, especially with reference to chemical 
market research; coined by C. D. Ulmer of the 
Koppers Co. 

chemosurgery. A medical technique which utilizes 
chemistry, surgery, and microscopic analysis; ap- 
plied especially in the removal of skin cancers, 
cinematome. An apparatus for the examination of 
very tihin sections of rock samples extracted from 
oil-bearing formations; it consists of a specially 
designed microtome which feeds the rock slices 
to a motion-picture camera, the developed film 
then being carefully studied for peculiarities of 
rock structure. 

«lathrate. Any of a class of quinol compounds whose 
quinol molecules are so interlocked through 
hydrogen bonds as to form infinite three-dimen- 
sional complexes of trigonal symmetry. Term pro- 
posed by me English chemist Powell in allusion 
to the enclosed or protected nature of the giant 
molecules of the compound, 
clinodromic. Traversing a path held at a constant 
angle with respect to a moving target; said of 
guided missiles. 

cKnoscopic. Viewing aslant; specifically, sighting to 
keep a guided missile in Inie with a shifting tar- 
get. 

cocoon. The special weatherproof covering in which 
valuable military or other equipment may be 
tightly sealed during transport or when not in 
use. It is usually in me form of cellophane sheets 
or a liquid resin which may be sprayed onto the 
surface, where it dries instantly, forming a tough 

film . 

condylometer. A dental instrument which indicates 
the exact bite of a patient by facilitating ob- 
servation of the condyle bones of the jaw, 
cosmotron. An immensely powerful atom-smashing 
machine under construction at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is designed to bombard the nuclei 
of atoms with particles having energies com- 
parable to those of cosmic rays, or from 2.5 to 3 
billion electron volts. 

criminalistics. That branch of criminology which 
deals especially with the scientific methods of 
crime detection. 

cybernetics. A new science which, in the words of 
its originator, Norbert Wiener, an American 
mathematician, studies "the common elements in 
the functioning of automatic machines and of 
the human nervous system” in order "to develop 
a theory which will cover the entire field of con- 
trol and communication in machines and in 
human organisms.” The term is from a Greek 
word meaning steersman. 

Ddrvisul. See fhenosulf azole. 
de-cocoon. To remove the cocoon (special weather- 
proof covering) from military or other equip- 
ment, prior to installation and use. 
delfiology. The collecting of postcards as a hobby, 
dihydroergocornine. A drug considered promising in 
die treatment — ^not cure — of high blood pressure; 
it is derived from ergot and acts by a blockage of 
sympathetic nerve impulses, 
discophlle. A collector and connoisseur of phono- 
graph recordings. 

disinflation. A general reversal in the trend of in- 
dustrial production, commodity markets, and 
prices after a prolonged boom period: term 
coined by Geoffrey Growther, an English econ- 
omist. 

dithiobiuret. A growth-promoting chemical devel- 
oped by a research group at the University of 


California; it has been shown to prolong the life 
of grape-vine cuttings when applii*il in proper 
concentration. ^ 

Dixiecrat. A member of the D(;mo(Talic Party in the 
United States who r(‘jc^et<‘(l tlu* plank of civil 
rights of the party plalfonn and its candidate 
for the presidency; especially one from the south- 
ern States: word coined dnrinjj tln^ H) t8 presi- 
dential campaign. See States liicii'rs Paiot. 
Dramamine. Trade name of a synthetic: drug found 
beneficial in the ircalnuuit and pri*\'(‘ntion of 
seasickness. Discovc'red by uu:<Iic’:il research 
workers at Johns Hopkins University. Glu'inical 
name, lielacliinelhylaininoi'lhyl Ixrnzohydryl 
ether 8-chlorothcophylIinale. 
dropsonde. A radio.sondo which, instead of being 
sent up into the atinospherc by balloon, is 
dropped by parachute from an airplam* (lyinff 
above difficult terrain not suitable for gronnd 
stations, as in deserts and arctic regions, 
duo-stroller. A baby carriage built to aec'omniudate 
two children. 

echridine. An organic compound deriyc'd from pyri- 
dine, which has b(‘en found elFet*tive against 
fungi causing alldete's fool aijd ringworm and in 
the prevention of certain fungus dise:is7‘s of 
plants. 

Econometer. An apparatus for exhil>iling the correla- 
tions between selected gnmps of oeonomic data. 
The factors chosen arc repn-senled on opposile 
sides of a largo disk on which xidue relationshii)s 
are shown by an indicator w liich eonlrols the rise 
and fall of colored liquids in a scrU^s of flasks. 
Econorama. An array of machines desigut'd to il- 
lustrate various aspects of (‘conomic theory by 
the use of slich graphic devic<‘s as dials, nointors. 
colored liquids, models, gradual ixl scau*s, ana 
dre like. Similar in purpose to, l)ul more <‘lal)- 
orate than, die Econoineter, it was invented and 
built by an American indu.strialisl, J, 1). Mtionoy. 
electrokymogroph. An instnimont for recording and 
measuring the action of tlie heart by means of 
X-rays which project the lusirl-shadow upon a 
fluorescent screen used in coujuuetion with a 
photoelectric cell 

electromyograph. An instrument resembling the 
electrocardiograph, but adapted for recording 
electric waves set up in musc'les, converting 
diem into both sound and visual records. 
Electronic Flight Simulator. An exact, full-scale replica 
of die cockpit of an airplane designed for the 
ground training of flight crews under all flying 
conditions. 

electronography. A method of printing without di- 
rect contact between paper and iiikecl surface by 
means of an applied electric charge which ion- 
izes the ink particles, causing them to migrate 
from the type or printing xdatc to the oppositely- 
charged printing surface. Invented by W. C. 
Huebner, Also called electro7nifi:ratctic$. 
electrophrenic. Describing a method of artificial res- 
piration which depends upon the electrical stim- 
ulation of one or both of tho iihrcnic nerves, 
estron. A generic term proposed by tho Tcuncsseo 
Ewtman Corporation to distinguish all types of 
cellulose acetate fibers, yarns, and filaments from 
die rayon types, which use rogcncraled cellulose, 
athnolinguistics. The Study of linguistics in relation 
to other elements of human culture; language 
treated as an integral part of sociobiology, 
evapotranspiration. The physiographic processes of 
evaporation and transpiration, treated as a func- 
tional unit in the study of clinialo. 
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Fair Deal. President Truman’s name for the program 
and p(dicios of llic ffovermnent under his adEnin- 
istration, as given in liis Slate of the Union 
message before C^ongress, Tan. 5, 1949. 
foedlift. I’lie emergency fceefing of stranded live- 
stock by supplies of luiy and other fodder 
dropped from airplanes to range areas isolated 
by storms, bli/zards, and extreme cold. This 
'‘Op<'rution IIayricl(j" was performed by U.S. 
Air i^’orce pianos to save starving oaldc trapped 
on W<\stern and Ko<‘ky Mountain ranges during 
the everpli()iial)\' bitter winter of 1949. 

Fiber A. See Out, on. 

floporon. ()n<i ol tho wiiiglikc surfaces which pro- 
vide for tlu! automatic control of .speei lift, and 
alliludcj in a rocket or guided missile: a device 
oombiiiing tlu^ functions of a flap and aileron in 
an airplane. 

Fotosotter. T'rade name of a printing machine by 
means of which tlu^ copy is first photographed 
and lluai transfcrnal directly to tlie printing sur- 
fae(^ from tlu‘ (ilm. 

gleop. Tho Hrilish gniphitc low-cnergy experimen- 
tal pile, in.slall(‘il at Ilarwcill for atomic energy 
iiivijsligalious and ihti prodnelion of radioiso- 
lopt^s. It opcral(*s at a rat(^ of about 100 kilowatts, 
goitrogonosis. T’hi: act or process of producing goi- 
ter; wh<‘iK'e goitrogon, any substance capable 
of initial inj.' or pioinoling such a growth, 
guppy. A Iiiyji powered, diesol-cngincd submarine 
<!(niipp<'il with an exlensihlo air-intake tube (the 
selmork(*l) to pennit long ix'riods of undersea 
i>peralions at gr(*al‘ depths, Dov<ilopcd in tlie 
U.S. on the basis of ('aptured German designs. 
Name from initia].s of Creator Underwater 
Propulsive Power I- Y. 

haitkit-haftor. T’lie British equivalent of bobby- 
soxer, so call'd because she wears a kerchief in 
placet of 11 hat. 

holicodromic. Having a flight path curving like a 
corksc'H'W or b(‘nt screw spiral; applied to 
guiilcd missiltts. 

heliport. An airport for belieoplers, especially one 
locat<‘d in small and congested urban areas not 
accossibUt to regular airplanes, 
horrlngbono. A i)eculiar up-and-down distortion of 
a t<‘l<tvision images due to interference from 
wav(t freqiutneii'S set up by diathermy machines. 
SonK'liums (‘idltd Parker method from its resem- 
blance t(^ th<! old-fashioned method of penman- 
ship. 

historiato. To provide (a map, chart, or the like) 
with interesting historical details, often in the 
form of i)ioture.s in color, 
hoiidata. A holiday date; a sharing of all or part of 
one’s vac'iition time with another person. 
Hydrafrac. Trade name of a method for loosening 
underground rock formations by means of jellied 
gasoline ijumpt^l down an oil well, thus pemit- 
ting the imprisoned oil to flow to the surface 
along with the recovered gasoline, 
hydrofoil. A wingliko Structure placed under a 
sp<‘cd-b<»at to lesson drag by raising the hull 
couiplelrly (»ut' of the water, 
hydrolube. A non-llammable, non-corrosive, anti- 
fr(:fz<' liriuid for use in the hydraulic system of 
airidaiuis; developed by tlie U.S. Naval Research 
Ijahoratory. 

hydronamic. Contraction of hydrodynamic, espe- 
cially as applied to the study of airplane design 
and piirformance. 

hydronitrogen. Any of a class of chemical com- 
pounds containing hydrogen and nitrogen, as 
ammonia, hydrazine, etc. 


hypersonic. Pertaining to or characterized by very 
supersonic velocities, especially those with 
a Mach number of 5 or greater. 

INBA. A plant-growth regulator which has been 
made radioactive to permit an exact tracing of 
its course through the plant, 
isosyst. The state or condition of constant composi- 
tion Aroughout a given experiment; applied es- 
pecially in studies of chemical phase equilibria. 
T^rm^ suggested by V. C. Williams, an American 
chemist, on the analogy of isobar, isotherm, etc. 
Isotone. The stable nucleus of an atom or any of its 
isotopes; term suggested by Maria G. Mayer, 
American nuclear physicist. 

koppa. A substance of undetermined composition 
pr^ent in the cytoplasm of certain stocks of the 
unicellular organism Paramecium and essential 
to the production of paramecin. Although lo- 
cated outside the chromosomes it is believed to 
exert a powerful, and under certain conditions 
a permanent, effect upon the genes and hence 
upon the processes of inheritance. Discovered 
by T. M. Sonnebom and associates. 

K-band. A band of microwave frequencies below 
3 centimeters in wavelength; used in radar. 
Keedoozle. Trade name of a tj^pe of grocery store 
which dispenses canned or packaged goods on 
tlie principle of the Automat or juke Dox, the 
customer recording selections on a special tape- 
device whose various punchings are then made 
to actuate corresponding chutes. Devised by 
Clarence Saunders. 

khellin. A substance extracted from the fruit of a 
Middle East plant (Amni visnaga) and shown 
to have a strong vasoconstrictor effect on the 
blood vessels of the heart, 
kynurenin. An organic compound formed by the 
break-down of the amino acid t^mtophane; it 
is believed to participate in the formation of 
nicotinic acid. 

litterbug. A person who is careless in disposing of 
garbage, waste, and litter; one who violates or 
ignores street-cleaning regulations, 
lorata. To disseminate or spread about, as news, 
gossip, information, etc. Also, loroting. Possibly 
from loran, the navigation system developed 
during World War IL 

LP record. A long-playing phonograph record, con- 
structed with grooves so close together that one 
face of a 12-mch disk will carry a 22^^mmute 
recording. Developed by Peter Goldmark of the 
Columbia Co. 

Lysenkoism. The body of doctrine regarding the na- 
ture and processes of inheritance associated with 
^e Soviet agronomist Trofim D. Lysenko. It 
challenges the formal genetics of Weismann, 
Mendel, and Morgan, claiming that the genes 
may be permanentiy modified by somatic condi- 
tions, especiily in regard to nutrition, and that 
individually acquired characters may, under 
suitable conditions, be inherited. 

marbleomania. An over-emphasis upon ornate and 
intimidating marble effects in public buildings, 
especially art museums, theaters, etc, 

Meibadon. Trade name for a powerful narc^c 
used as a substitute for morphine in the relief 
of extreme pain; developed in Germany and 
under investigation in the U.S. , ^ 

ntdthoxychlor. A powerful insecticide, related to but 
less toxic than DDT; tests have shown it to be 
effective against lice, flies, the Mexican bean 
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beetle, and certain other pests. The chemical 
name is p-methoxyphenyl trichloroethane. 
Metopon. Trade name for a morphine derivative 
which has been found efiFective in relieving the 
intense pain of those in the last stages of cancer, 
microcard. A standard 3 X 5-inch library card on 
which are pasted microfilm reproductions of 
books, pamj^lets, documents, etc; designed to 
be read oy a special device called the Scrutinizer. 
microgroove. An LP disk; so called from the excep- 
tional fineness of the grooves cut into its surface, 
micronutrient. A substance, especially certain metals, 
whose presence in minute quantities is essential 
to the health of man and animals, 
migratetics. See ELECmONOGRAFHY. 
motorboating. The tendency of an audio system to 
emit a succession of pulsating sotmds resem- 
bling that of a motorboat; it is associated with 
feedback of certain audio frequencies, 
myanesin. A chemical derived from glycerin and 
thought to be of value in the treatment of vari- 
ous neuro-muscular disorders. 

neo-materialism. A philosophic system formulated 
by S. W. Tromp, a Dutch geologist; it seeks to 
integrate the various fields of scientific knowl- 
edge so as to provide a materialist base for the 
reevaluation or all moral and religious concepts, 
nitrogation. A method of fertilizing the soil by direct 
application of liquid anhydrous ammonia to the 
irrigation water; used on farms in the U.S. 
nitrofection. The direct application to the soil of 
aiihydrous ammonia gas as a means of improving 
its fertility; the method was first commercially 
used in the U.S. in 1943, subsequent to the 
nitrogation process. 

omnirange. A type of very-high-frequency radio 
beams emitted in all directions simultaneously. 
Developed in the U.S. as an aid to air naviga- 
tion, permitting aircraft pilots to find their course 
and position anywhere within the network of 
about 400 omnirange stations, 
operational research. Described by P. M. S. Blackett, 
a leading British scientist, as "the technique of 
the scientific analysis of war”; by extension, any 
application of scientific method and technical 
resources to peacetime operations, especially 
with reference to planned development. 
Operation Hayride. See FEEDLIFT. 

Orion. Trade name of a synthetic fiber made from 
acrylonitrile, an ingredient of Buna N synthetic 
rubber. Preliminary tests show it to possess great 
strength, toughness, and durability, especially 
as a fabric for curtains, drapes, seat coverings 
and the like. Formerly referred to as Fiber A. 
ostreedynamometer. An instrument capable of de- 
tecting the movements of an oyster within its 
shell and without disturbing its normal activi- 
ties. Developed to study the effects of water 
pollution on oysters. 

overtake. In printing, proofread galleys: term used 
by Winston Churchill (1948). Compare earlier 
figurative use of the verb (1330), indicating 
completion of a task beset with difficulty or hin- 
dered by other mtervening business, 
ovenigned. The person whose name appears at 
the beginning of an article, document, report, 
etc.; analogous to undersigned. 

palynology. The scientific study of pollen and other 
spores, their dispersal and applications; pollen 
analysis: term proposed in 1944 by British re- 
searchers. 


paramecin. A powerful nucleoprotein which occurs 
within the bodies of certain paramecia, where 
its production is controlled by tlie cytoplasmic 
factor kappa. It is transmitted by inheritance 
within certain strains of the organism and is gen- 
erally lethal to other strains lacking in kappa. 
Discovered and isolated by T. M. Sonneborn and 
associates in research on genetics in Paramecium, 
parathion. A synthetic insecticide developed in Ger- 
many; it is effective against miles and toxic for 
many other insects attacking fruits and vegeta- 
bles. It is also highly toxic for warm-blooded 
animals and may be distinguished by its garlic- 
like odor. 

Parker method. See HERIUNGBONE. 
permenorm. A nickel-iron alloy that has the property 
of becoming highly magnetized when placed in 
an electric field, tliereby improving the perform- 
ance of vacuum tubes, amplifiers, and rectifiers. 
Developed in Germany. 

petrochemistry. The chemistry of petroleum and its 
derivatives, especially the natural and synthetic 
hydrocarbons. 

phellumenist. One who collects matchbox labels; 
also, phellumenism, the collecting of such objects. 
British coinage. 

phenosulfazole. A modified sulfa dmg reputed to 
have value in tlie treatment of poliomyelitis. Also 
called Darvisid. 

Phenurone. Trade name of a derivative of pheno- 
barbital reported to be of therapeutic value in 
the treatment of epilepsy, 
photocomposition. The composing of printed matter 
by photographic means rather than directly from 
movable type; a method coming into use? through 
such machines as tlic Fotosetter and Phototex- 
type. 

photodiagram. A diagrammatic view, as of a factory, 
community, etc., superimposed upon an actual 
photograph of the area. 

photo-skinned. Describing a terrain relief model 
over whose surface corresponding aerial photo- 
graphs have been pasted in exact alignment, 
plasmagene. A factor present in the cytoplasm of 
a cell which is believed to play a significant, and 
sometimes decisive, role in the mcchimism of 
heredity; an extra-nuclear replica of the gene, 
subject to the influences of the cellular environ- 
ment. 

plasthetics. Plastics, resins, and other synthetic prod- 
ucts, considered as forming a single branch of 
chemical science, technology, and engineering. 
Term coined by British chemists, 
plastisol. A suspension of finely divided resin par- 
ticles in a plasticizer: useful in the application 
of plastic coatings to various surfaces. 

Polaeolor. Trade name of a three-color motion-pic- 
ture process by means of which the separate 
color images are imposed on a single layer of 
standard black-and-white film, 
pollster. One who takes public opinion polls; de- 
risively, one who makes overconfident or inac- 
curate predictions based on the data of such 
polls, as happened in the U.S. Presidential elec- 
tion of 1948. 

polo-crosse. A combination of polo, lacrosse, and 
netball, played by mounted teams of six on a 
side, the polo sticks having a net on tlie end in- 
stead of a mallet. Introduced in Australia, 
polymixin. An antibiotic discovered in a soil bacil- 
lus by American scientists; it is believed to be 
more effective than streptomycin in tlie treat- 
ment of certain diseases, especially undulant 
fever, tularemia, and a type of meningitis caused 
by Friedlander's bacillus. 
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precoat. To apply (to metals) a thin surface-layer 
by hot-clip or chictroplating methods in order to 
improve quality, wear, or performance of metal 
parts. Also procoating. 

Progrofsivo Party. A new political party calling for 
a program of 'pawo, fn^^dom, and abundance” 
established in •'iuladeioliia, July 23, 1948. It 
nominated Henry /V 'Sy'iillacc! for President of 
the U.S. and (Jiei! H. for Vice President. 

psychoquack. Onc!! who practices psychiatry without 
ad(‘quat(j Iraimng or license; a quack psychia- 
trist. 

quantum liquid. H(dium in the superfluid condition; 
so call<?d because it confirms line prediction of 
quantum lh<‘ory that csveii at the temperature of 
absolute 2 ;<‘ro there is motion among the mole- 
cules. 

radiocardiography. A melliod for studying the blood 
flow through tlu* lujart by recording the passage 
of ini(‘Ol(‘(l radioistgopes with the aid of a spe- 
cially conslrucli‘<l (»eig('r-Mullcr counter con- 
nocl<^d with a pen which truces the radiocardio- 
gram on graph pape^r. 

raster^ paltt‘rn of variably luminescent lines 
tracc^cl on a rachir, television, or other viewing 
sen^en by the movonuiiit of the cathode-ray 
beam a<Toss iIks pliotosensitive surface of the 
transmitting unit 

rosinography. 'rius study of the stnicture of synthetic 
resins; <‘S|)eeially, iluj microscopic examination of 
tiu' etc! led or polislukl stnfac(!s in order to iden- 
tify llu^ various pigments, fillers, or other sub- 
staiK'cis enit'ring inlx) tlicir composition. Hence, 
resinogrophor, a sp<*cialist‘ in this technique. 

resiitentialism. A humorous Ikitish parody on existen- 
tialism, allrihuled by Us axithor, P. F. Jennings, 
to a mythical Pi<^rre-Marie Ventre. ''Pre-atomic 
phil()S(«phi<‘s were concerned with what men 
thought about tlungs. Resistentialism is the phi- 
kwopiiy of what Things think about us.” 

roentgon oquivalont physical (r.c.p.). Radiation of 
an iulensily sucli that it may be absorbed at the 
rate of 83 t?rgs per gram of tissue. Also called 
roontgen oquivalont man (r.C.m. ). 

rotochuto. A parachute for use with rockets or in 
higli-allitucle airplaiujs. It is in the form of a 
long, dartlike tube eriiiipped at the tip with a 
proi)oller whose horizontal blades, by their swift 
rotation during d<\sc<;nl, break the fall of delicate 
instruments, supplies, or other loads attached 
to it. 

Rouxcolor. Trade name of a 4-color motion-picture 
process in which the separate images are super- 
imposed on onc standard frame, both camera 
and projector lonsc^s using filters to achieve the 
final color imagx!. Developed by A. and L. Roux, 
French opticians. 

rutherford (rd). Proposed name for a unit of radio- 
active disintegration smaller than die curie and 
independent of any natural constants: defined as 
that quantity of a radioisotope which disinte- 
grates at the rate of a million disintegrations per 
second. Term suggested by E. U. Condon and 
L. F. Curtiss, American physicists, 

sabosterito. A hygroscopic, dielectric, anti-acid min- 
eral discover<jd in soumcm Italy. 

Salamander. An uiiniauned, remote-controlled am- 
phibious craft dovclopcd by the U.S. Navy to- 
ward the oncl of World War II for use apin^ 
enemy mines and for the demolition of beach 
defenses prior to attack by landing forces. Also 
called X-craft. 


seopodromic. Traversing a course in the line of sight; 

homing; applied to guided missiles, 
sengierite. A radioactive mineral discovered in the 
Congo and shown to contain copper, uranium, 
and vanadium in hydrous form. Named after 
Edgar Sengier, Belgian mining executive, 
serotonin. A crystalline protein isolated from beef 
serum and believed to be associated with vaso- 
constrictor activity in blood vessels. 

Shellie. Trade name for a collapsible, disposable 
_ nursing bottle for babies. 

simulcast. To broadcast by radio and television 
simultaneously. 

SKF 538-a. A synthetic pain-killing drug hav- 
ing many times the potency of cocaine; under 
investigation as a local anesthetic. Chemical 
name, 1- ( B-dimethylaminoethoxy ) -4-butyl-iso- 
quinoline. 

slope-line. A system of lights so arranged on an 
airfield as to form a pair of sharply defined 
converging lines between which an aircraft pi- 
lot may guide his plane to a safe landing, 
sociobiology. The study of human sociological phe- 
nomena from the viewpoint and in terms of the 
biological and physical sciences; biophysics as 
applied to sociology. Term proposed by C. F. 
Hockett of Cornell University, 
spasmolytic. Having the power to relax spasms; 
anti-spasmodic; said especially of various drugs, 
spasmolytes, capable of relaxing spasms in certain 
smooth muscles. 

Spirodome. Trade name for an experimental appa- 
ratus combining the functions of a respirator and 
oxygen tent, designed to give the exact amount 
of oxygen at the correct pressure needed for 
normal breathing. 

sprig. The branched small sparks appearing in the 
stream of sparks emitted in grinding iron or 
other metal. 

spurchase. A purchase made on the spur of the 
moment; something bought on impulse. Term 
coined by marketing specialists of the Du 
Pont Co. 

5TAMNI. An instrument for the accurate measure- 
ment of airplane speeds by the use of high 
frequency sound waves; adapted also for the 
determination of the Mach number. Name a 
contraction of “sonic true airspeed and Mach 
number indicator,” developed at the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory. 

States* Rights Party. A political party founded dur- 
ing May, 1948, in Jackson, Miss., by southern 
Democrats who opposed the civil rights program 
of the regular Democratic Party. At its Birming- 
ham, Ala., convention, July 17, it chose Governor 
James Strom Thurmond of S.C. as its 1948 
Presidential candidate. 

submariner. A qualified and fully trained member 
of a submarine crew. 

sulfamethazine. A sulfa drug believed to be effective 
in controlling certain animal diseases, as mastitis 
in cows and shipping-fever in horses, 
sulfaquinoxalin. A sulfa drug which has been suc- 
cessfully used in the control of the destructive 
poultry disease, coccidiosis; developed by chem- 
ists at the lUiode Island State College, 
superfluid. A peculiar state of matter, noted only in 
helium when cooled to within a degree of abso- 
lute zero. Among its properties are an exception- 
al heat conductivity, the ability to permeate 
very dense substances, and to flow upwards 
against gravity. Called also quantum liquid. 
Swartkrans man. A race of giant ape-men whose for- 
mer existence is inferred from the anatomical 
characteristics of a single huge fossil jawbone 
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teetb discovered by Dr. Robert Broom in 
the Swarikrans cave in Africa. 

TAPIine. The Trans Arabian Pipe Line, 
tele-fuke. A juke box equipped for television.^ 
tele-transcription. A method for the transcribing of 
television programs on films for subsequent pres- 
entation; also, the film itself, 
thesauric. Encyclopedic; having or containing large 
stores of misc5laneous information, most of it 
useless; used in a description of the radio come- 
dian Robert Q. Lewis. 

thiasolyl. A synthetic drug of the sulfa type now 
under investigation as of possible therapeutic 
value in the treatment of polio, 
throughput. The quantity of raw materials which 
may be processed for intended final use in a 
given time, as in a chemical plant for the con- 
version of paraffins to fatty acids, 
thujapiicin. A crystalline substance isolated by Swed- 
ish chemists from an oily extract of the heart- 
wood of the western white cedar (Thuja pli- 
cate); it may prove to have useful antibiotic 
properties. 

tomodromic. Having a flight padi which cuts athwart 
a moving target; heading to cut or intersect; ap- 
plied to guided missiles. 

topectomy. A brain operation in which certain af- 
fectedf areas are removed with little or no dam- 
age to the patient’s normal personality, 
transistor. A very small, compact, and highly effi- 
cient device for the instantaneous control and 
amplification of an electron current without 
using a vacuum and at low power consumption. 
The current from a fine tungsten wire strikes 
a crystal of germanium which transmits it, great- 
ly amplified, to another tungsten wire connected 
with the receiving apparatus. The device, de- 
veloped by scientists of the Bell Laboratories, 
may replace the vacuum tube in many electronic 
applications. 

fricofhecin. An antibiotic extracted from a fungus 
[Tricothecium roseum) and shown to be effec- 
tive in arresting the spread of certain other fungi 
by impairing their reproductive powers. Discov- 
ered by chemists of the Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries (England). 

trifocal. Having three foci; said especially of a lens 
one segment of which corrects for near vision, 
another for far vision, and the third being adapt- 
ed for intermediate vision. 

Trimeton. Trade name of the organic compound pro- 
phenpyridamine, reported to have been effective 
in the treatment of various types of aller^. 
trudgery. Hard, tiresome, and monotonous &bor in- 
volving incessant trudging from one place to 
another. 

TuMite. Trade name of a hard, durable plastic 
formed from butadiene-styrene resin^ suitable 
for use in bowling balls, shockproot helmets, 
etc. 

Turbo-Wasp. A jet propulsion engine designed in 
England and improved in the U.S. It operates 
with a single-stage, double-entry centrifugal 
compressor, nine combustion chambers, and an 
axial flow gas turbine, delivering the equivalent 
of 9,000 horsepower. 

Twijight War. Winston Chmchiirs name for the 
phony war’* period of World War II, which 
ended when he became Prime Minister; used in 
his book. The Gathering Storm, 
twofor, A free coupon which entitles the holder to 
two meater tickets for the price of one if pre- 
sented at the box office of me designated show 
or other attraction. 


Uniforca. The combined military forces of the pro- 
posed Western Union defense pact between 
Britain, France, and the Benelux countries, with 
headquarters at Fontainebleau. The principal 
sections are the Uni-air, Uni-terre, and Uni-mer, 
for the air, land, and sea forces respectively, 
update. To bring up to date; to revise, with correc- 
tions, additions, etc., as a textbook, manual, 
handbook, etc. 


Vari-Typer. Trade name of a compact, keyboard- 
operated, electrically actuated composing ma- 
chine for the rapid preparation of copy and 
stencils for all t 3 q)cs of reproduction. It has the 
general appearance of a typewriter, but is 
equipped with various styles and sizes of types 
and is self-justifying. 

vetmobile. A vehicle desired and custom-built for 
disabled veterans; it is equipped with special 
devices, gadgets, and accessories according to 
the needs of the user and was first conceived by 
E. T, Adkins, formerly of the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. 

vitamin B-12. A red ciystalline substance isolated 
from liver and also from a mold of the strepto- 
rnycin group. It has been shown to be highly 
effective in the treatment of pernicious anemia 
and is possibly identical with the animal protein 
factor ( APF ) essential for the growth of chicks, 
pigs, and other animals. Its isolation was accom- 
plished independently by British and American 
chemists. 

vitamin u. A vitamin present in many raw foods and 
vegetables and possibly responsible for the pre- 
vention of stomach ulcers; under investigation 
by Dr. Garnett Cheney of Stanford University. 


X-craft. See Salamandeh. 

xerography. Dry printing; a photoreproduction 
method invented by C. F. Carlson. The photo- 
conductive surface of an electrically charged 
plate, after exposure to the copy, retains only a 
positive charge in the areas covered by the copy. 
Negatively charged powder, sprayed, upon the 
plate, adheres to these areas, from which it is 
transferred to the positively charged printing 
surface, being permanently fused tlicreto by a 
few seconds of heating. 

xeroprinting. A simplified variation of xerography 
which uses a suitably prepared plate on a rotat- 
ing cylinder in conjunction with a charging de- 
vice and various mechanisms for the develop- 
ment, transfer, and fixing of the images. 


ylam. The primordial flux of highly compressed neu- 
tron gas from which all matter has been sup- 
posed to develop through expansion and the 
building of atoms by neutron capture. Term in- 
troduced by R. A. Alpher, American physicist, 
yake. To lock an arm around a person’s throat pre- 
paratory to robbing him; a variant of the under- 
world term, to mug. 


Zarem camera. A high-speed camera whose shutter, 
constructed on the principle of a Kerr cell, can 
operate at the rate of 10 million exposures per 
second or give a single exposure in 100-millionth 
of a second. Designed by A. M. Zarem. 

Zoe. The French atomic energy pile, designed, 
built, and successfully operated under the di- 
rection of Frederick JoUot-Curie. It uses uranium 
onde as the activating material, heavy water as 
the moderator, and develops no external heat 
^ergy requiring elaborate cooling arrangements. 
The energy generated does not exceed five kilo- 
watts. Name from initials of the words zSro 4ner- 
gie, oxyde uranium, eau lourde (heavy water). 
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AdvancH^ Blanuinjuj Proirrain, 
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Aorouuulio.s, Nationjil Advisoiy 
Cloini«itt(‘<‘ Tor, 357 
Afeluuuslan, 5-7 ^ 
anny, 330 

coouoinU' dcvolojmwnt, 7 
map of, 0 
Afrit*a, 7 

exploration in, 170 
African National ('Jonj?ross, 386 
Affonco Frano<r Pn*s.se, 303 
asricnltnnt, 10-10* 
Ap'icnltnral Uostuircli Ad- 
ministration, 8 * 

Bur<«m of AjL'ricullnral Eco- 
nomifs, 8 * 

colonization cxncrim<mt, 
Alaska, 21 
cost of aid to, 460 
costs in farniinja;, 15 
cotton proilucl, 18 
crop prodiK'lioii, 10, 11 
domcslio (Icni.nid, 11 
exports in 1047-48, 13 
Farm Credit Administration, 
178* 

farm family sp<uulinj?, 15 
farmers’ caniini.'is, 14 
fats and oils, 10 
Fed(jrul lej^islalion, 586 
food bnyiiiK, 12 
for<*ij$u market, 12 
fruits, 18 

llunj^ary, collective fiirms in, 
252 

insect pests, 264-267 
Iran, 277 


Agriculture (Continued) 
livestock, 11, 16 
marketing and purchasing 
cooperatives, 7-8 
meat production, 17 
plant quarantine, 264-267 
prices, 449 

rural electrification, 16 
Soil Conservation Service, 
523 

sugar production, 18 
technology, effect of, 15 
tobacco product, 18 
unemployment in, 296 
world bread-grain total, 12 
See also under names of 
countries, and Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 
UN 

Agriculture, U.S. Department 
of, 19-20 * 
agencies, 19 
housing functions, 251 
legislative basis or action, 19 
Soil Conservation Service, 
523 

Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, 8-10* 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Bureau of, 8 
Animal Industry, Bureau of, 
9 

chemical research, 107 
Dairy Industry, Bureau of, 9 
Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Bureau of, 9 
Experiment Stations, Office 
of, 10 

Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Bureau of, 10 
Agronomy, National Institute 
of (Paraguay), 270 
air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, 20 * 
aircraft, 20 
air cleaning tool, 245 
New Orleans public schools, 
20 

Ohio State experiments, 20 
U.S. Army experiments, 20 
aircraft, 

air-conditioning of, 20 
production of, 118 
in U.S. Air Force, 21 
See also aviation, civil, and 
aviation, military, 
air force, Swedish, 534 
Air Force, U.S., 
aircraft, 21 
air strength, 359 
composition of, 21 
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Air F orce ( Continued ) 
Department of the, 20 * 
use of photography in, 426, 
427 

map making, 221 
See also aviation, military. 
Air Force, U.S. Naval. See avi- 
ation, military, 
airlines, 55, 56 
cargo lines, 56 
China, 115 
crashes, 55 

electric reservation system, 
127 

feeder lines, 56 
nationalization of in Great 
Britain, 237 
air-mail rates, 53, 55 
Air National Guard, 59 
Air Navigation Development 
Board, 63 
airplanes. 

Air Force research, 61, 62 
Navy planes, 61, 62 
new engine types, 58 
rocket power, 57 
soaring and sailplanes, 57 
Air Policy Board, Congression- 
al, 53, 58 

Air Policy Commission, Presi- 
dent’s, 53, 56 
airports, 57 
federal aid for, 118 
lighting of, 255 
plans, 57 

Air Power for Peace by E. Wil- 
son, 53 

Air Safety Board, proposed, 54 
Air Transport Squadron, 
CNRRA, 115 
Alabama, 21 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consTimption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 133 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Aland Islands, 21 * 

Alaska, Territory of, 21 * 
Aleutian Islands, 23 
geologic mapping in, 220 
pulp and paper industry, 206 
statehood, 22 
Alaska, University of, 21 
Albania, 22 * 

Communism, 22 
elections, 22 
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Albania {Continued) 

Greek civil war, 239 
Marshall Flan, 22 
Yugoslavian note to, 650 
Aleman, Miguel, 336 
Aleuts, 21 

Alford Refrigerated Ware- 
house, Dallas, Texas, 20 
Algeria, 23-24 * 

Communism, 24 
elections, 24 
land reform, 24 
Alien Property, Office of, 25 * 
£| 1 { 

civil liberties, 306 
deportation of, 256 
legislation affecting, 256 
property in Philippines, 422 
pro^rty liquidation, 25 
war^^slation, 308 
Se^a lso immigration, emigra- 
and naturalization. 
Allied Control Council for Ger- 
many, 226, 227 
American Anthropological As- 
sociation, 29 

American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, 76 
American Dental Association, 
154 

American Education Week, 26 
American Federation of Labor, 

• 298 

American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, 355 

American Folklore Society, 
197, 511 

American Friends Service 
Committee, 474 
American Gas Association re- 
search project, 245 
American-Italian treaty, 285 
American literature, 26-28 * 
Americana, 27 
biography, 26 
drama, 27 
history, 26 
literary criticism, 27 
poetry, 27 
prose, 27 
science, 28 

American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, 138 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, 105 

American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, 530 

analytical chemistry, 101 
anatomy, research in, 652 
An^o-American Oil Company, 
276 

Anglo-American Productivity 
Council, 235 

Anglo-Canadian trade agree- 
ment, 93 

Anglo-Iraq Treaty, 279 
Animal Industry, Bureau of, 9 
animals, domestic, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 9 
diseases of, 630-632 
Annamese, 213, 214 
Antarctic, 
exploration in, 177 
work on names in, 218 


Antarctic territories dispute, 

39, 111, 337 
anthropology, 29-31 * 
archaeology, 30 
Benedict, Ruth, 31 
college courses in, 29 
cultural anthropology, 31 
exchanges, 30 
fossil discoveries, 654 
organizations, 29 
physical anthropology, 30 
prizes, 31 
publications, 30 
antibiotics, 327, 462 
in ophthalmology, 409 
Antigua, 312 
aqueducts, 31-32 * 

Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, 31 

Montreal, Canada, 31 
reinforced concrete pipe, 31 
San Diego Aqueduct, 32 
Second Mokelumne Aque- 
duct, 31 

Arab League, 32-33 * 

French Morocco, 347 
"Greater Syria” plan, 32 
Islamic Moslem Brother- 
hood, 32 
Libya, 317 

Palestine question, 32, 33 
pipeline through Syria, 33 
Arab League, 

Saudi Arabia, 488 
Spanish Morocco, 348 
UN role, 33 

Arab Legion, Transjordan, 552 
Arabs, 

Arabia, 32 
Palestine, 414, 415 
archaeology, 34-36,* 30 
British Isles, 35 
Cyprus, 35 
Egypt, 34 
France, 35 
Greece, 35 
Holland, 35 
India, 34 
Iraq, 34 
Italy, 35 
Mexico, 35 
Palestine, 34 
Turkey, 34 
United States, 36 
architecture, 36^8* 

France, 36 
Latin America, 36 
Soviet Union, 36 
United States, 36, 37 
Arevalo Martinez, Dr. Juan 
Jos4, 241 

Argentina, 38-39 * 

Antarctic territories dispute, 
39 

army, 338, 341 
attempt on Perdn’s life, 39 
elections, 38 
literature, 302 
Mexico, relations with, 337 
newspapers, 395 
parliamentary crisis, 39 
Arizona, 39* 

highways, veliicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
Indian franchise, 262 


Arizona (Continued) 
legislation, 40 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 414 
rcprcseniaiives, 133 
school enrollinciiit, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Arkansas, 40 

highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
populations, 444 
rciiresciilalives, J33 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
armaments and armed forces, 
UN action on, 570, 578 
Armed forces, U.S., 
coordiiialion of, 359 
cost of xipkeep, 459 
Civilian (knnponents, 3161 
expansion of, 586 
food cousujni)tion, 13 
Hoover Commission, 362 
Information School, 36T 
Key West Confercuice, 359 
Medical Services, 361 
Military Air IVansport, 360 
military law, 362 
Militaty Sea Transport, 361 
Munitions Board, 361 
National Militiuy Establish- 
ment, 359 
naval progress, 364 
Ncwi){)rt Conference, 360 
rc‘.crnilmg, 361 
Armed Forces Information 
School, 361 

Armed Forces Staff College, 
292 

armies, 338-339 
Australia, 341 
Groat BriUiin, 340 
Greece, 341 
U.S.S.R., 340 
Army, U.S., 40-41, 359 
changes for enlisted men, 40 
Courts-Martial, 40 
functions, 339 
ground forces, 340 
reorganization, 41, 339 
Reserve and National Guard, 
340 

training, 340 
U.S., 339 

Women’s Army Corps, 41 
Arozamena, Domingo, 416 
art, 41-^4* 

art and industry, 44 
acquisitions, 44 
exhibitions, 41-42 
Latin American, 300-301 * 
museums, 41 

National Academy of De- 
sign, 356 * 
painting, 43 
prints, 44 
sales, 44 
sculpture, 43, 44 
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arts and crafts in TCoroa, 296 
Arctic, 

exploration in, .177 
weatlu^r stations in, (M*! 
Articl<\s of War, anuaidocl, 40 
Ashanti, 2*‘52 
Asian tJoininfonn, 130 
Assofiutt‘(l Press, 303 
associations. See utuhr societies 
and orj’ani/.alions, 508- 
523. 

Asso<‘ialions of ("onh(^ Maj^a- 
zinc Puhlishers, Ine., 321 
Asswam Dam, 103 
astronomy, ® 

moon, ohstTvalion of, ^10 
n<‘\v eanu'ra, *10 
n<‘vv eom<‘ls, 45 
Palomar l<*Ieseoi)e, 44, 45 
Attlee, (Jh'inent It., 234 
atom smasinnjjf, 431 
atomics (‘nerf'y, 
aloinie fission, 47 
F(*(leral action on, 5(Sfi 
Fculeral lej^islalion, hSl 
fm»l, 402 
pow(T, 402 
racli<»isolop<*s, 402 
Hetl CIross rt‘solnlion on, 472 
UN ('oniinission impasses 
570 

Atomic A(‘t, 

FIH roh', l«l 

Atomuf I'liua’KV (A>mmi.ssion, 
The ll.S., 40^ 

atr(K'itu‘S, (Jtjrnum, 640, 641, 
642 

Aurit)], M. VitU’(‘nl, 209 
iiur<‘oiny<*in, 328 
Australia, 47 * 
aid to Oriluin, 48 
area, 47 
army, 338 
(exploration in, 177 
bank nalionalizalion, 49 
Coimnonwteallh nelalions, 48 
curnauy problem, 48, 49 
immij'ralion, 49 
lit<‘ralnre, 49-^50 ^ 
r<ff<‘r(*ndnm d(4eat, 49 
Axtslralian literature, 49-50 * 
current: events, 50 
drama, 50 
fiction, 50 
history, 50 
poetry, 50 
Austria, 50-52 ^ 
conmmiii(*alions, 51 
displae(‘<l r>crsons, 474 
Mars) mil Vliui, 52 
occMipation for(*(^s, 50 
tnuily negotiations, 51 
U.S.S.H., relations with, 52 
automohi](‘s, 
ae<‘idonls in, 2 
l)att(iry-driv<m, 165 
easnallies, 267 
CJreal brilain, 236 
inagnotio clutch, 434 
Sra (thv motor vehicles, 
aviation, civil, 53 * 
aciriul surv<iys for forest- 
insect tlotection, 266 


Aviation (Continued) 
aerial spraying against forest- 
insects, 266 
airline traffic, 55 
air parcel post, 55 
airport program, 57 
British engines, 58 
cargo lines, 56 
charts for, 221 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, 118 ^ 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
119 

Civil Aeronautics Board, 

119 « 

education in, 160 
feeder lines, 56 
International Organization, 
272 

international records, 57 
major airline crashes, 55 
personal flying, 56 
photography in, 427 
aviation, naval, 
program, 367 

rocketry and jet propulsion, 
57 , 58 

recommendations of Presi- 
dent's 'Commission, 53-54 
soaring and sailplanes, 57 
school regulations, 57 
weather services, 644 
aviation, military, 58-65 * 

Air Force, U.S., 20-21 * 
Berlin "airlift," 229 
Federal Airways Aid to, 118 
foreign developments, 64r65 
United States, 58 
budget, 59, 60 
operations, 62, 63 
production, 60, 62, 63 
research, 60, 62 
awards, for films, 350 

B 

bacitracin, 327 
Bahrein Island, 65 * 

Iran claim to, 278 
production and trade, 65 
Balkans, 

Balkan Slav bloc, 85 
UN Committee, 22, 570 
Bandjai, 263 

Gangka-Billiton-Riouw Archi- 
pelago, 263 

Bank for International Setde- 
monts, 231 

banks and banking, 66-68 * 
commercial banking, 66 
credit policies, 67-68 
deposits and money supply, 
66, 67 , 

Export-Import Bank, 177 
for farmers, 179 
Federal Reserve System, 67, 
68, 184 
Germany, 229 
Great Britain, 237 
investments, 66 
insurance of deposits, 183 
International Bank, 271 * 
loans, 66 


Banks and Banking (Con- 
tinued) 

public debt, 460 
reserves, 67 
Barley, 69 * 
world production, 69 
U.S. production, 11, 69 
basketball, 70* 
in U.S., 70 
Olympic results, 404 
Bastista, Fulgencio, 145 
bee culture, 266 
Beel, Louis J. M., 263 
Belgium, 72-74 * 
army, 338 
labor strikes, 73 
Leopold III, King, 72, 73 
navy, 368 
socialism, 501 
Western Union, 74 
Belgian Congo, 71-72 * 
Communism, 71 
Ruanda-Umndi, 72 
Belize, Guatemala, 242, 337 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
experiments, 126, 127 
inventions, 434 
Beltsville, Md., Agricultural 
Research Center at, 8 
Benedict, Ruth, 31, 370 
Ben Gurion, David, 282 
Benelux countries, 388 
attitude towards Spain, 528 
treaty with Great Britain, 

238 

BeneS, Eduard, 128, 147, 148, 
149 

Bentley, Elizabeth T., 588 
Bering Sea Patrol, 122 
Berlin, 

"airlift,” 20, 59, 229 
blockade, 21, 229 
British paper on, 238 
municipal elections, 129 
Soviet role, 565 
Security Council action, 576 
Bemadotte, Count Folke, 282, 
414 

Berres, BatUe, 625 
birth control. 

Planned Parenthood, 436 
Woman s Home Companion 
poll on, 436 

Massachusetts League, 436 
births, U.S. statistics on, 634, 
636 

Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., 245 

Bizonal Economic Administra- 
tion (for Germany), 228 
Blackett, Prof. P. M. S., 433 
Blankers-Koen, Mrs. Fanny, 
404 

Bodet, James Torres, 337 
Boeing Airplane Company 
strike, 298 
Bogotd, Colombia, 

Conference, 39, 411, 417 
revolt, 123 
Bolivia, 75-76 * 
army, 338 

Hertzog-Dutra meeting, 76 
illiteracy, 76 
literature, 302 
political unrest, 75 
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bonds, 

market prices, 188 
tables of bond yields, 189 
Bonn Charter, formulation of, 
228 


books, 315, 316, 317, 
International Book Ex- 
change, 158 

photographic reproduction 
of, 425 

microprinting of, 428 
border patrol, U.S., 257 


Borneo, East, 263 
Borneo, South East, 263 
Borneo, West, statistics, 263 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 21 
botany, 76-78 * 
cytology, 77 
ecology, 76 
floristics, 76 
genetics, 77 
morphology 77 
mycology, 77 
pathology, 77 
periodicals, 76 
plant quarantine, 264-267 
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308, 310 

court cases affecting, 299, 
308, 310 • 

Cuba, 145 

disturbances in U.S., 589, 
590 

employment, 296 
International Labor Organi- 
zation, 273* 

International Labor Confer- 
ence, 273 

labor movements, 298-299 
legislation affecting, 299 
Mexico, 337 

NLRB, 358 ^ 

in newspaper world, 394 
railway workers, 467 
strikes, 298 
unemployment, 296 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
296* 

U.S. merchant shipping, 496 
wages, 297 * 

Women's Bureau, 645-646 * 
women workers, 297 
Labor Management Relations 


Act, 

agencies, of, 184 
operation of, 298, 299, 300, 
589, 590 
provisions or, 358 


Labor Statistics, Bureau of, 
300* 

oflScial price indexes, 450 
study — City Workers* Family 
Budget, 450 
survey of salaries, 315 
labor unions, 358, 859 
AFL, 25 * 

CIO, 136* 
in cooperatives, 139 
court cases, 306 
Guatemala, 241 
longshoremen, 590 
Mexico, 337 

packing-house workers, 590 
United Mine Workers, 120, 
589 

United Automobile Workers, 
297, 590 
Labrador, 300 * 

Labrador, controversy over, 
94 

Lamaism, in China, 113 
lamps, new types of, 255 
Land, 

Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 300 * 

Office of Land Utilization, 
300* 

land-^ant colleges and univer- 
sities, 161 
land reform, 

Algeria, 24 
Hungary, 252 
Japan, 289 

languages, international, 171 
Laos, 213 
Latin America, 
architecture, 36 
art, 302 * 

geologic Survey work in, 220 
Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 268-271 * 
literature, 302-304* 

Latin American Confederation 
of Labor, 337 

Latin American Conference of 
Labor, 299 

Latin American literature, 302- 
304* 

Argentina, 302 
Bolivia, 302 
Brazil, 302 
Chile, 302 
Colombia, 802 
Costa Rica, 303 
Cuba, 303 

Dominican Republic, 303 
Guatemala, 303 
Mexico, 303 
Paraguay, 303 
Peru, 303 
Salvador, 303 
Uruguay, 303 
Venezuela, 303 
law, 304-311 
business, 308-310 
civil liberties, 304-307 
relating to construction in- 
dustry, 138 
educational, 159, 160 
fish and wildlife, 196 
food and drugs, 199 
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Law (Continued) 

Federal statutes, 
stolen property, 181 
extortion, 181 
national security, 181, 182 
on high seas, 122 
International Labor Organi- 
zation, 273 
jurisprudence, 311 
international, 574, 575 
International Court of Jus- 
tice, 581 
labor, 310 

affecting libraries, 315 
migratory divorces, 310 
mifitary, 362 

motion picture industry anti- 
trust suit, 350 
price practices, 449 
for rubber industry, 480 
transportation, 310 
U.S. Army, 40 

U.S. Department of Justice, 
divisions of, 292 
war legislation, 307-308 
See also legislation. 

Lawrence, Dr. Ernest, 431 
lead, 311,* 341 
Lebanon, 312 * 

Arab League affairs, 32 
Palestine problem, 312 
Leeward Islands, 83, 240, 312 * 
“Legation Quarters,” 117 
legislation, 

affecting steel industry, 280 
agricultural, 19 
atomic energy, 586 
Communism, 587 
defense, 586 
displaced persons, 586 
draft, 586 

educational, 159, 160 
enacted, 584 
farm, 586 

fire prevention, 194 
fiscal, 586 
food and drug, 199 
foreign, 585 

housing, 247, 248, 249-251 
immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, U.S., 258 
labor, 299 

protection of wildlife, 196 
rent control, 247, 248 
social, 587 
taxes, 586 
unpassed, 585 
See also law. 

Lehar, Franz, 355, 377 
Leino, Yrjo, 192 
lend-lease, transfer of functions 
of, 205 

Leopold III, King, 72 
leukemia, treatment of, 329 
Levns, John L., 120 
Liberia Foundation, 313 
hbraxies 

extent of services in U.S., 160 
government, 273 
Library of Congress, 313- 
315* 

library progress, 315-317 * 
international relations, 
legislation affecting, 315 
planning and surveys, 315 


Library Progress (Continued) 
school libraries, 316 
statistics on, 316 
Libya, 317 * 

commission investigation of, 
317 

Arab League, 317 
lighting, 254-256 
lignite, s^thetic fuel from, 343 
literary history and criticism, 
England, 170 
France, 215 
Spain, 529 
United States, 27 
literature, 

American, 26* 

American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, 1 * 

Australia, 49 * 

Canada, 95 * 
comic books, 321 
English, 169 * 

France, 214 * 

Germany, 224* 

Italy, 282 * 

Korea, 295 
Latin America, 302 * 
magazines, 320-322 * 
Netherlands, 388 * 

Nobel prize in, 399 
Pulitzer prizes in, 466 
Spain, 528 * 

Sweden, 535 * 

U,S.S.R., 483 * 
livestock, 16 
cooperatives, 7 
numbers of, 16 
pests, 265 
products, 11 
value of, 16 
loans, 

to Great Britain, 235 
Iran, 277 
to Japan, 289 
Korea, 295 

Spanish request for, 527 
to builders, 250 
Farm Credit Administration, 
178* 

Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, 179 * 

for home financing, 248 
for housing projects, 250 
International Bank, 272 
monthly tabulation of, 66 
by RFC, 469, 470 
Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, 482 

See cdso banks and banking. 
London, England, work on Un- 
dergroimd, 469 
London Conference, 
failure of, 227 
reopened; concluded, 228 
Louis, Joe, 78 
Louisiana, 318 * 
hi^ways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
le^slation, 318 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
scmool enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 182 


Louisiana (Continued) 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Low Countries, union of, 74 
Lowdermilk, Walter Clay, 24 
Loyalty Hearing Boards, 182 
“loyalty investigation,” U.S. 
Civil Service, 120 
FBI role, in, 181, 182 
Loyalty Review Board, 120 * 
Luxembourg, 318,* 388 
Lysenko, Trofim, 561 

M 

McBain, Dr. J. W., 434 
McNary Dam, 149 
MacArthur, Gen, Douglas, 288 
Madoera, 263 
magazines, 320-322 * 
advertising in, 4, 320-321 
circulation, 320 
tables, 4 

comic magazines, 321 
editing, 322 

foreign markets for, 321 ’ 
suspensions, 322 
magnetic phenomena, study of, 
121 

Mahasabha organization, 

Hindu, 260 
Mahe, 213 
Maine, 323 * 

highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 343 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Maintenance and Operation of 
Schools (Program), 131 
Malan, D. F., 524 
Manchuria, 323 * 
civil war, 116, 130 
Mao Tse-tung, 130 
Map Information Office of Ge- 
ological Society, 221 
maps 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
121 

Geological Survey, 219, 220, 

221, 222 

use of aerial photography in 
making, 425 
Marihuana control, 356 
Marine Corps, 367 
marine insurance, 268 
Marcantonio, Vito, 26 
Maritime Commission, U.S., 
324* 

postwar program, 325, 495 
employees in civil service, 
119 

Maritime Conference, U.N., 
271 

Maritime Safety Commission, 
271 

maritime workers strike, 298 
marine biology, research in, 
195 
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marine linns, 177 
marketing:, aj^rk*nknral, 15 
Markosi, Gonoral, 2t) 
inarriag(5 statislic's, ()'‘35, 636 
Marsliall, Gen. Cleorjie C., 174, 
531 

Marshall Islands, 412 
Marshall Plan, (EHP), 174- 
176 ^ 

aims of, J75 
Albania, 22 
allolnu'nts, 176 
Austria, 52 
Brazil, 79 
Canada, 9*1 
Cz<*ohoslovakia, 147 
Denmark, 153 
Finland, 193 
France, 209, 210 
GnuU Britain, 234, 235 
Grct^c<‘, 239 
Italy, 285 
Korea, 295 
orijj;u» of, 174 
Portugal, 448 
proenrenuMits, 176 
Spain, 527 
Switzc^rland, 537 
work of, 175 
Marvland, 326 
hi^'hways, vo‘)iiel(\s, motor 
fu<4 consninplion, 477 
loj?isla(ion, 326 
tniiu^nil imxltietion, 343 
petTolemn t)roduction, 421 
IJoptdalion, 444 
r(mres(‘ntatives, 134 
school (‘nrollmont, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
sooiid s<H*urity, 504, 506 
vital slatisties, 636 
Masaryk, Jan, 148 
Massacluisotts, 326 
highways, vcjhieles, motor 
fuel eonsiun])tion, 477 
legislation, 326 
minora! producition, 343 
pctrolcjiun production, 421 
population, 444 
reprc*sentativ<‘s, 134 
school enrol liucnt, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
water pollution control, 486 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, experiments, 
432 

Matanuska Valley Colonization 
Project, 21 
Maui, Hawaii, 243 
Moat, 13 

production and consumption 
of, 17 

Medical and Hospital Services 
of the Armed Forces, Or- 
ganization on, 361 
medicine, veterinary, 630-632 
medicine and surgery, 326- 
331 * 

antibiotics, 327-329 
armed forces, 361 
arterial grafts, 329 


Medicine and Surgery {Con- 
tinued) 

heart disease, treatment of, 
326-327 

Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 269 

leukemia, treatment of, 329 
Nobel prize in, 399 
use of photography in, 428 
radioisotopes, use of, 107 
Rockefeller grants to, 478 
socialization in Great Britain, 
237 

surgery, technical advances 
in, 330 

Mental Health, International 
Congress on, 455 
Mental Health, World Federa- 
tion for, 455 
Merchant Marine, U.S., 
shipbuilding, 494 
shipping, 496 
tonnaae, 496 

See also Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Merchant Ship Sales Act, 325 
mercury, 831,* 342 
metallurgy, 103, 343 
metals, 

aluminum, 25 
chromium, 118 * 
copper, 139-140,* 341 
gold, 231,* 341 
iron, 341 
lead. 311,* 341 
manganese, 324,* 341 
mercury, 331,* 341 
metallurgy, 843 
nickel, 398 * 
silver, 499,* 341 
syntlietic liquid fuels, 343 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, 343 
See also names of metals, 
meteorology, 831-334 * 
January-April, 331 
May-August, 332 
September-December, 333 
Methodist Church, 334^35 * 
General Conference, 334 
Methodist Publishing House, 
335 

missionary conference, 335 
new bishops, 335 
Metropolitan Museum ( N . Y. ) , 
41, 42 

Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, 354 

Mexican Fishery Mission, 195 
Mexico, 335-337 * 
archaeology, 35 
Argentina, relations with, 
337 

army strength, 338 
foot-and-mouih disease in, 
630 

Inter-American Conference, 
337 . . ^ 

international politics, 337 
laborers into U.S., 257 
labor strife, 337 
literature, 303 
telegraphy, 127 
Michigan, 337 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 


Michigan {Continued) 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Micronesian Anthropology, Co- 
ordinated Investigation of, 
241 

microscope, development of, 
432 

Middle East Survey, UN, 33 
migration, Canada, 95 
Military Air Transport Service, 
21, 63, 360 

military preparedness, 338-341 
cost of, 459 

foreign armies, 340-341 
National Military Establish- 
ment, 359-362 * 

National Security Council, 
364* 

National Security Resources 
Board, 364 * 
naval progress, 364 * 

Security Resources Board, 
364 

Selective Service, 492 
Sweden, 534 
Turkey, 555 
U.S. Army, 339-340 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
291-292 * 

U.S. Merchant shipping, 325 
world, military strength, 
338-339 

Mindzenty, Joseph Cardinal, 
253 
Minerals, 
coal, 342, 343 

coke and coal chemicals, 342 
fertilizers, 342 
and metal stockpits, 470 
mineral production by states, 
343 

petroleum, 342, 844 
gas, 

natural, 342, 344 
synthetic, 344 

research and mapping of de- 
posits, 219 

U.S. Geological Survey serv- 
ice, 219, 223 

Mines, U.S. Bureau of, 343- 
345* 

coal, research in, 343 
copper, 341 

explosive, research on, 344 
gold, 341 

iron and steel, 341 
lead, 341 
manganese, 341 
mercury, 341 
metallurgy studies, 343 
research project of, 245 
safety activities, 344 
silver, 341 
zinc, 341 
Mining, 21 
Chile, no 

on Federal lands, 223 
Great Britain, 236 
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Mining (Continued) 
lead, 311 * 

U.S. Geological Survey su- 
pervision, 223 
Minh, Ho Chi, 214 
Minnesota, 345 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
minorities, U,N. statement on, 
572 

Miranda, Miguel, 38 
missionary activities, Method- 
ists, 335 

Mississippi, 345 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
legislation, 345 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Missouri, 345 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
le^slation, 345 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Missouri River Basin project. 

Mobile Strildng Force, U.S. 
Army, 339 

Mohammed, Sultan Sidi, 347 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, 5 
Mohammedanism, 

‘China, 113 
See also Islam, 281 * 
molasses, production of, 207 
Molokai, Hawaii, 243 
Molotov, Vyacheslav, 559 
“Molotov Plan,” 441 
money, 

China, 114 
counterfeiting, 490 
dollar shortage, 

Australia, 48 
Sweden, 535 
financial difficulties, 
Philippmes, 424 
Fiscal Service, 195 * 
forgery, 490 

German currency reform, 
229 

International Monetary 
Fund, 274,*^ 203, 205 
Lebanon, 312 
national debt, 460 
New Zealand, 397 


Money (Continued) 

Soutli African — shortage of 
reserves, 525 

Spain — shortage of reserves, 
527 

U.S. Secret Service, 490 
U.S. Treasury Department, 
552 

See also hanks and banking; 
foreign exchange; financial 
review. 

Mongolian People’s Republic, 
346* 

Monnet Plan, 209 
Monopoly controls, 31 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 267 
Montana, 346 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Monte Carlo, 346 
Montgomery, Field Marshal 
Lord, 340 
Montserrat, 312 
monuments, 

Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, American, 71 * 

See also national parks and 
monuments, 362-368.* 
Moors, 

Spanish Morocco, 348 
Tangier, 539 

Morocco, French, 346-348 * 
nationalist movement, 347 
Arab League, 347 
Moslems, 347 
Morocco, Spanish, 348 * 
nationalist movement, 348 
Arab League, 348 
morphology, 77 
Moslem Brotherhood, 

Egypt, 163 
Syria, 538 
Moslems, 
in Afghanistan, 5 
Algeria, 23, 24 
Arabia, 32 

conference in Tangier, 539 
French Morocco, 347 
India, 260 
Pakistan, 413 
Tunisia, 553 

Moslem League, Pakistan, 413 
motion pictures, 348-351 * 
awards, 350 

court cases affecting, 309, 
350 

list of twenty-fotir best, 348- 
350 

photogmphic process, 426, 

television, 350 
motor vehicles, 351-352 * 
accidents involving, 2 
exports, 351 
production, 351 
Mt. Palomar telescope, 45 
photographic process, 428 


Munitions Board, iNational 
Military Establishment, 
361 

Museum of Modem Art, 
(N.Y.), 42 
museums, American, 
art exhibits in, 41-43 
Smithsonian Institution, 

500* 

music, 352-356 
awards, 355 
deaths, 355 
electronics, 355 
festivals, 355 
folk music albums, 198 
Korea, 295 
operas, 353-354 
Pulitzer Prize, 466 
symphony orchestras, 353 
mycology and plant pathology, 
77 

N 

Narcotic drugs, 

Bureau of Narcotics, 856-* 
in Siam, 498 

National Airports Plan, 118 
National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers, 321 
National Baptist Convention of 
America, 69 

National Bureau of Standards, 
research, 432 

National Caiholic Community 
Service, 98 

National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 98 
National Christian Council, 
China, 113 

National Conference, Nanking, 
299 

National Council for Liberation 
of Libya, 317 

National Council of Catholic 
Men, 99 

National Council of Catholic 
Women, 99 

National debt, 460-461 
National defense, 
cost of, 459 

Federal legislation, 586 
military geology, 220 
National Security Council, 
364* 

National Security Resources 
Board, 364 * 

See also National Military 
Establishment. 

National Dental Health Insti- 
tute, 154 

National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 194 

National Fire Waste Council, 
195 

National GaUeiy, 42 
National Guard of the U.S., 
340, 361 

National Health Assembly, 160 
National Housing Act, 249, 250 
National Housing Agency, 247 
National Housing Council, 251 
National Institute of Health, 
462 

research activities of, 185 
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Anslralia, 49 
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2;i() 

Great Briluin, 28(J, 237, 281, 
501 

ITiinjj;ary, 252, 253 
lutc^nialiontil CoopcTulivo 
Alliatico view on, J39 
Huiimulu, 482 

National Mental Jly^ieno Pro- 
gram, ItSO 

National Military P'stahlish- 
inent, 350-i3n2 * 

Hoover ("onunission, 302 
Key \Vi‘st‘ C^onlV^nnioe, 359- 
300 

legislation aHeeting, 301 
medical sfriuys. 301.-302 
Newport (’tiulVriMift-, 300 
Hnnianiau Industrie's, 482 
Iranspoi'l, •*»0() .‘’.(M 
iniilonn military law, 302 
National INHJple’s Party, (Kuo- 
inintang), 115 
national seeiirilv, 

Cemtral inl<41ig<‘ncie Agency, 
09 * 

l<igislation, ,181 
National Seetirily A<H‘, 359 
role of FBI in, 18J 
National S<‘rigraph Sot'ie'ly, 44 
National StoUm Propealy Act, 
181 

Nati<mal Urban Uat Gontrol, 
195 

National War College, 291, 
naturali'/ation* hnmigra- 
tiotii, (miigration, and 
natnrali/.alion. 
natural n'sources, 
fisb and wildlife*., 195 
forest ennservalioii, 200 
wat(^r sm)ply, 222 
Nauru, Trust lervitory of, 48 
naval progrtnss, 304-308 * 
air i)rograin, 307 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, 
300 

for<*ign navies, 308 
Marine Cor|)s, 307 
naval <*stablislnnent, 305 
navy oommauders, 305 
resc^arcb, 307, 308 
ship construction, 360 
Sec aha Navy, U.S. 
navies, foreign, 308 
navigation, 

Danube, 150 
Tnaritiiuc, 271 
use of ])ht)lography in, 428 
Navy, U.S,, 

aircraft, See aviation, mili- 
tary. 

maps for, 222 

Naval Research Office, 308 * 
Naval Ihiservo, 307 
relations with Army, 359 
use of idiolography, 425, 426 
See aha naval progress, 304- 
368.* 

Nebraska, 369 * 
highways, veliiclcjs, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
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Nebraska (Continued) 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
reprosentalives, 184 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Negeb, 415 
Negroes, 386* 

Africa, 386 
U.S., 304, 305, 386 
South Africa, 525 
West Indies, 386 
Nehru, Jawaharlul, 260 
Neruda, Pablo, 111 
Netherlands, 387-388 * 
abdication of queen, 387 
archaeology, 35 
army strength, 338 
(economic situation, 388 
getKjral elections, 387 
Indonesia question, 388 
literature, 388 
uaval strength, 368 
new go\'ernment, 387 
Netlkdands East Indies. See 
Indonesia. 

Netherlands literature, 388 
drama, 390 
essay, 390 
novel, 390 
poetry, 389 
Nevada, 390 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel constimption, 477 
min(‘ral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
ronresentativos, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Nevis, (Island), 312 
Newfoundland, 391-392 * 
status of, 94 

union with Canada, 391 
Now Ilampshiro, 392 * 
highways, velucles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
New Jersey, 392 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
legislation, 892 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
roprasentatives, 134 
school enrollment, 389, 490 


senators, 134 

social security, 504, 506 

vital statistics, 636 


Now Mexico, 392 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
Indian franchise, 262 


New Mexico (Continued) 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
New Look, 179 
news agencies, 893 * 

Agence France Presse, 393 
Associated Press, 393 
Canadian Press, 393 
International News Service, 
393 

North American Newspaper 
Alliance, 393 
Press Wireless, Inc., 393 
Reuters News Service, 393 
United Press Associations, 
393 

Newspaper Controllers' Associ- 
ation, 394 

Newspapers, 393-395,* 
advertising in, 4, 393 
Argentina, 395 
awards, 466 
Catholic press, 98 
color reproductions, 426 
convention, 394 
“freedom of the press,” 395 
Great Britain, 395 
labor problems, 394 
national elections, 394 
newsprint supply, 393 
printing process, 395 
newsprint, 395-396* 
consumption, 396 
supply, 393, 395 
world production, 396 
New York, 396 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
le^slation, 396 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
ports and harbors, 447 
rapid transit changes, 469 
representatives, 134 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
sewage disposal, 486 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
water supply project, 643 
New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange, 123 
New Zealand, 396-397 * 
army size, 338 
Commonwealth relations, 

397 

currency change, 205, 397 
import restriction, 397 
Socialism, 501 
Nicaragua, 397-398 * 

Costa Rica invasion, 142, 

. 398, 418 

election of Romdn, 398 
rebellion, 398 


Niger, 217 
Nobel prizes, 399 
Nonscheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee, 57 
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North American Newspaper 
Alliance, 393 

North Atlantic Defense Pact, 
Canada view of, 94 
Norwegian view of, 401 
North Carolina, 399 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
North Dakota, 399 * 

highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
68 

Northern Customs Union, 153 
Northern Ireland Safeguarding 
of Employment Act, 280 
Norway, 400-401 * 
aviation, 65 
Communism, 401 
East-West conflict, 401 
North Atlantic pact, 401 
Oslo conference, 401 
Socialism, 501 
Novels, 

Canada, 95 
England, l7l 
France, 215 
Netherlands, 390 
Pulitzer prize, 466 
Spain, 529 
Sweden, 535 
U.S.S.R., 483 
nuclear chemistry, 103 
nuclear energy, 401-403 * 
atomic fuel, 402 
atomic power, 402 
Eniwetok Atoll experiment, 
240 

protective legislation, 181 
radioisotopes, 402 
research in physics, 430-431 
U.S. Atomic Ener^ Com- 
mission, 46-47 * 

NumKerg trials, 639-642 


O 

Oahu, Hawaii, 243 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
47 

obituaries. See necrology, 369- 
386. 

occupational guidance and in- 
formation, 161 
occupations, accidents in, 3 
Odria, Gen. Manuel, 420 
Office of Aviation Safety, 118 
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Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, action in coal strike, 
120 , , 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, 19 
Ohio, 403 * 

highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Ohio State University, experi- 
ments, 20 
oil, 

geologic investigation, 219 
from Federal lands, 223 
See also petroleum. 

Oil and Gas Division, U.S. De- 
partment of die Interior, 
403 

O’Kelly, President Sean T., 163 
Oklahoma, 403 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Olympic Games, 403-408 * 
basketball, 70 
boxing, 404 
canoeing, 404 
color film of, 427 
cycling, 405 
fencing, 405 
football, 405 
hockey, 405 
roadrace, 405 
shooting, 405 
swimming, 406 
track and field, 406 
unofficial national placings, 
408 

water polo, 406 
weightlifting, 408 
Winter Olympics, 408-409 
wrestling, 408 
yachting, 408 
“Operation Vitdes,” 59 
opera, 853, 354 
opium, 

curbs in Siam, 498 
intemational control, 356 
ophtiialmology, 409-410 * 
aller^, 410 
antibiotics, 409 
Beta rays, 410 
fibroplasia, 410 
glaucoma, 410 
iontophoresis, 410 
uveitis, 410 
surgery, 410 
Oregon, 410 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
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petroleum production, 421 
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representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

See Marshall Plan. 
Organization of American 
States, 411-412 
Bogota Conference, 411 
Costa Rican uprising, 142, 
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Council of, 418 

organizations. See under socie- 
ties and organizations, 
508-523. 

Orthodox Churches, Eastern, 
156 

Greek Orthodox, 156 
Russian Orthodox, 156 
Oslo conference, 401 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fiind 
of National Education As- 
sociation, 158 
Outer Mongolia, 346 
“overtime-on-overtime,” 138 
overtime wages, 138 
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Paasikivi, Juho, 129, 191 
Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 208 
Pahlavi, Muhammad Riza, 277 
Pakistan, 412-413 ^ 
economic problems, 413 
and Islam, 282 
Kashmir dispute, 260, 413 
refugee problems, 413 
paleontology, 220 
Pdestine, 413-415 ^ 
archaeology, 34 
Bernadotte report, 415 
British withdrawal, 414 
displaced persons, 473 
partition plan, 414 
refugees, 415 
UN mediation, 414 
Palestine Commission, UN, 414 
Palestine problem, reactions to, 
Arab League, 32 
Egypt, 163 
Great Britain, 238 
General Assembly action, 

569 

Iraq, 279 
Lebanon, 312 
Saudi Arabia, 488 
Security Council action, 575 
Syria, 538 
Transjordan, 552 
Palomar Mountain telescope, 
44, 45 

Panama, 416 * 
art, 301 

elections in, 416 
international front, 416 
Pan American activities, 417- 
418* 

Conference of American 
States, 417 
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Pan Arru'rican At*hVili(‘S (Con- 
tinued ) 

Coslii Hicii, invasion of, 417 
Cii]>a-Donuiiioan 
clisinilo, 418 

of Ainorit’un 

Slalvs, 418 

Pan AiiK'rioan Airways, c'orn- 
nninivations nc.twork, 128 
Pan Atnork'an Exhibition, 300 
Pail Ainorioan Union, 
art oxhihilion, 302 
o0i<'<*rs, 4 1 1 

visiiors r<‘('<'iv(*(l hy, 418 
work of, 4 i 1 

Pan Anu'rican World Airways, 
J15 

pai)(»r, olu‘ini(*aI t»xi)('riim,'nls 
with, 100 
Papua, 418,^ 48 
Parajiuay, 418-410 
aj'ricuiiuri*, 270 
army r<‘l)<*llion, 410 
army sircujirtli, 338 
(‘hvlions, 410 
liU^raltirc, 303 
parks, national, 200 
Pasha, Mustafa, N., 103 
pal on Is, 

lojjal asiUM’ts, 300 
<)iiic<‘ of Alien Prop(Tlv, 25 
Patent <)ilu*(% ir,S., 410 ^ 
Paul, Prinets 230 
p(‘a<'e, 

Endowment, 07 
Nohol priw', 300 
pn*sid<ailial s(al(*m<;ut on, 

583 

peace lr<5ali<‘S, UN action on, 
570 

peanuts, 19 

Kikkala, Pr<inn<?r Mauno, 192 
Pennsylvania, 420 ^ 
liij^hways, V(4»lcles, motor 
fuel ('onsumplion, 477 
niiiKiral product ion, 343 
petroleum prodiuMioii, 421 
population, 444 
n‘pres<‘nlaliv(*s, 135 
seiiool enrollinenl, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social st'curily, 504, 506 
vital slatist‘i<'s, 630 
Por^z, Mariano Ospina, 123 

? eriodi(’als, Italian, 283 
erdn, Juan, 38 
atUanpled assassination of, 

38 

relations with John F. 

(Jrimth, v39 
Pcronisla Party, 39 
P(jrsum Chilf, islands in, 65 
Peru, 420-421 * 
ajti:ric;ulture, 270 
army strem^th, 338 
APHA Congress, 420 
overthrow of government, 

421 

rebellion at Callao, 421 
rebellion at Juliuca, 420 
posts, insect, 264-267 
l^ctrolcnm, 421-422,^ 65, 79 
Hahroin Island, 65 
clunnicjul experimonts, 102, 
104 
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difficulties abroad, 

Brazil, 79 
Humania, 482 
on Federal land, 223 
Iraq, 278 
Iran, 276 

and natural gas, 344 
Oil and Gas Division, In- 
terior Department, 403 
refining of, 104 
Saudi Arabia, 488 
synthetic fud from, 343 
U.S. output, chart of, 421 
world output, chart of, 421 
petrology, 220 
pharmacology, 105 
Philadelphia, sewerage dis- 
posal, 486 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
42 

plulanthropy, 422,* 131 
Philippine Alien Property Ad- 
ministration of tlie U.S., 
422* 

Pliilippinc War Damage Com- 
mission, U.S., 424 * 
Philippines, Republic of the, 
422-424 * 
death of Roxas, 423 
food shortage, 424 
Ilukbalahop rebellion, 423 
U.S. Philippine War Damage 
Commission, 424 
volcanic disaster, 423 
philosophy, writings on, 
England, 171 
Germany, 226 
United States, 28 
phonograph records, long play- 
ing, 126, 355 
photogrammetry, 220 
photography, 424-430 
aerial photography, 221, 426 
bibliography, 430 
book reproduction, 428 
in communication, 425 
colors, 426 
in mapping, 220, 425 
matcrifus and apparatus, 429 
medicine, 428 
motion pictures, 426 
Mt. Palomar telescope, 428 
new cameras, 425 
new techniques, 432 
navigation charts, 428 
photographic process, 430 
printing process, 424 
Pulitzer prize for, 466 
in scientific research, 425 
standardization of, 428 
television, 426 
physics, 430-436 * 
atom smashers, 431 
bibliography, 435 
cosmic radiation, 430 
cyclotrons, 430, 431 
magnetic clutch, 434 
neutron beam diffusion, 431 
new particle, 433 
Nobel prize in, 399, 433 
photographic techniques, 

428, 432 

semi-conductor, 434 
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physiology, 
plant, 77 
research in, 652 
pipe lines, 31 
Pius XII, Pope, 286 
See also Vatican Qty, 627- 
628.* 

Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, 437 

Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Bu- 
reau of, 10 
plants, 

quarantines, 264-267 
research on, 10 
See also under botany, 
plasticizers, 105 
plastics, 437-440 * 
acrylics, 439 
cellulosics, 439 
in illumination, 255 
nylon, 440 
phenolics, 437 
polyethylene, 439 
polystyrene, 438 
research on, 105 
saran, 439 
urea, 439 
vinyls, 438 

platinum, production of, 342 
Plaza Lasso, Galo, 157 
poetry, 

Australia, 50 
Canada, 95 
England, 171 
Germany, 225 
Italy, 284 
Netherlands, 389 
Pulitzer prize, 466 
Spain, 529 
Sweden, 535 
United States, 27 
U.S.S.R., 483 
Poland, 440-442* 
army size, 388 
Communism, 129, 441, 442 
cooperation with Czechoslo- 
vakia, 

Russo-Polish Treaty, 441 
Warsaw Conference, 441 
polymerization, 106 
Pondich4ry, 213 
population, 442-446 * 
and birth control, 436 
Bureau of the Census, 99 * 
crude death rate, 465 
employment status, 446 
rural areas, 444 
sex and color, 444-445 
U.S. popidation, 443, 444 
urban areas, 444 
world population, 442 
See aho under names of 
countries, 

Portal-to-Portal Act, 637 

Port au Prince, 243 

Port of New York Authority, 

447 

ports and harbors, 446-447 * 
European construction, 446 
U.S. construction, 447 
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Portugal, 447-448 * 
anny size, 338 
economic problems, 447 
Marshall Plan, 448 
pottery. See ceramics, 99. 
poultry cooperatives, 7 
Powell, Dr. C. F., 432 
power. 

Federal Power Commission, 
184 « 

generators, 165 
plants, 164, 165 
transformers, 165 
Presbyterian Church, The, 

449 ^ 

Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 449 

Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., 449 

Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., 449 

United Presbyterian Church 
of Nordi America, 449 
President, Executive Office of 
the, 176 * 

President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Report 
of. 158 

Press Wireless, Inc., 393 
Pribilof Islands, 21 
prices and costs, 449-451 
prices, commodity, 89 
cost of living, 589 
farm products, 14 
Great Britain, 235 
housing, 249 
Japan, 289 
manipulation of, 125 
price control, 

Australia, 49 
China, 116 
steel products, 280 
stocks, 188 

table of U.S. prices, 187 
textiles, 545 
U.S.S.R., 560 
printing, 

magazines, 320 
new process, 126 
newspapers, 395 
use or photography in, 424 
Printing Office, U.S. Govern- 
ment, 233 

Pri6 Socarras, Dr. Carlos, 145 
prisons, parole, and crime con- 
trol, 452-454 * 

Am^a^ Navy program, 

incidence of crime, 452 
juvenile delinquency, 453 
parole, 453 
prison industries, 454 
prison population, 452 
state legislation, 453 
See also under crime, 
production. See under names 
of countries; also under 
business review. 

Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, 125 
profits, 
airlines, 55 
corporation, 91 
See also wages and earnings. 


Progressive Conservative Party, 
94 

Progressive Party, role of Com- 
munists in, 130 
propaganda, 

United States, 273 
via magazines, 322 
via newspapers, 395 
property, alien, 25 
Protection of People’s Property, 
Commission for, 230 
proteins, research on, 106 
Protestant missions, 

China, 113 
psychiatry, 455 * 
extramural psychiatry, 457- 
458 

f enetics, 458 
ospital services, 457 
in industrial relations, 458 
nosophobia, 457 
status of, 455 
trends, 456-457 
Public Contracts Act, 637 
public finance, 458-461 * 
estimates of budget, 459 
1948 budget, 458 
public debt, 460-461 
public health, 

Commonwealth Fund, work 
of. 125 

Federal Security Agency, 
program, 185 
Great Britain, 501 
Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 269 

inter-American cooperation, 
269 

Rockefeller ^ants, 478 
school health services, 160 
See also sanitation. 

Public Health Service, 461- 
465 « 

appropriations for, 185 
demonstrations, 463 
Indian Medical service, 262 
industrial hy^ene, 462 
Marine Hospitals, 464 
mental health, 463 
National Institute, 462 
the nation’s health, 464 
tuberculosis control, 462 
venereal disease control, 463 
water pollution control, 464 
Public Housing Administration, 
251 

Public Library Incjui^, 315 
Public Roads Adnfinistration, 
method of apportionment, 
476 

Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company of NJ., 165 
Puerto Rico, 465-466 
elections, 466 
Mexican attitude toward, 
337 

S ration of maps of, 221 
an visit, 466 
Punjab, West, 418 
purchasing cooperatives, 7 


Quakers, 474 
Quirino, Elpidio, 423 
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radar, 

experiments with, 432 
use in harbor control, 447 
radio, 

advertising in, 4 
use in dental teaching, 154 
Federal broadcasts, 273 
FCC autliorizations, 182 
income in, 182 
use in fire service, 194 
International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, 275 ^ 
improvements in, 326 
Korea, 296 
new design, 434 
R.C.A. Laboratories experi- 
ments, 126 

radioisotopes, 107, 402 
railways, 467-469 ^ 

China, 114 

electric reservation system, 
127 

court case affecting, 810 
dividends, 468 
earnings of, 468 
employment on, 468 
freight rates, 467 
labor, 467 

Railroad Retirement Board, 
467 
railroads, 

nationalization in Groat Bri- 
tain, 286 
ODT. 151 

reorganizations, 468 
transportation produced^ 468 
workers’ insurance, 505 
See also under transportation 
under names of countries, 
rain, artificial, 644 
rationing, 

Great Britain, 235 
Sweden, 535 
rats, control of, 195 
rayon goods produced, 545 
receipts, Federal Government. 
See taxation. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
measure, 585 
reclamation, land, 

Algeria, 24 

Bureau of Reclamation, 469 
Missouri River Basin, 222 
reconstruction, 

Hungary, 252 

International Bank for Re- 
construction, 271 * 

Japan, 290 
Norway, 400 
Tunisia, 554 
UN action on, 579 
U.S.S.R., 560 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 469-470 
functions of, 469 
housing aid, 251, 470 
liquidation of stockpiles, 470 
Red army, 85 
Red Cross, 470-471 
League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties 
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<'*r<»s.s\ 471 

Intcniaiioiial <-()nf<T<‘noo of, 

471 

reform, Irr.isl.iiivc, .'ill 
Ref(»rmod (’looflu's, 472 * 
Christian Kcforuard Church, 

472 

l<'van)L>;<‘lu‘al and Uofornuicl, 
472 

R(4onn(‘d Church in Am<^r- 
icu, 472 

refu)j;<‘i*s and dispUuKHl persons, 
472-474 * 

adinissam into U.S., 258, 473 
(iUtnula, 05 

Callndic! r<‘K<‘tllemeul pro- 
^^rain, 08 

Catholic Relief S<*rvic(*s, 479 
in Denmark, 153 
Disi)lao<‘tl IVrson Act, 473 
l»Vt!<‘ral action, 58fi 
(;<‘nnanv, 473 
India, 413, 473 
IrtU'rnutional Rcfiijatcc Or- 
«ani/.alion, 274-275,* 473 
kfdslalion alfccling, 258 
Pakistan, 413 
Pal<*stin<!, 473 

UN ndief for Paksslino, 573 
UN njsoluliou on, 571 
Rchahililation, Vocational, Of- 
fice} of, 038-037 
relief and rehabilitation 
Australia support, 48 
Advisory Commission on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, 4 * 
China, 117 
cost of, 459 
KCA program, 203 
financitd aid, 202 
Food and Agricultural Or- 
gani?;ation, UN 198-199 * 
Marshall l^n, 175 
Reel Cross, 471-472 * 

Roman Catholic Church (in 
U.S.), 08 

U.S. loans, 202, 203 
religion, 

Islam, 281-282 * 

Judaism, 292 * 

Roman Catholic Church, 
478-479 ^ 

See aho under names of 
countries. 

religious organizations. 

Advent Movement, 3 ** 
Baptist, 68 ** 

Brethren, 80 * 

Buddhist, Churches, 84 * 
Catholic Church in U.S., 

97 ^ 

Christian Science, 118 ^ 
Churches of God, 118 * 
Congregational Christian 
Churches, 131 ^ 

Disciples of Christ, 154 * 
Eastern Orthodox churches, 
156* 

Federal Council of Churches 
in America, 183 * 

Friends, Society of, 474 * 
Latter-Day Saints, 304 * 


Religious Organizations (Con- 
tinued) 

Lutheran Church, 318 * 
M(}nnonites, 381 * 

Methodist Church, 334 * 
Nazarene, Church cf the, 
369* 

Presbyterian Church, 449 * 
Protostimt Episcopal Church, 
454 * 

Reformed Churches, 472 * 
Russian Ortliodox Church, 
156 * 

Salvation Army, 484* 
Unitarians, 566 * 

United Brethren, 567 * 
United Church of Canada, 
567* 

Universalist Church, 592 * 
Sea also under religion under 
names of countries. 
Renegotiation Act, legal aspects 
of, 308 

rent, 

Emergency Price Control 
Act, 247, 248 
Federal Icj^Iation, 585 
Housing and Rent Act of 
1948, 248 
Rdmy, Jean, 242 
Representatives, House of, 
membership, 131 
Republic of Eire Bill, 238 
rescues at sea, 121 
research, 
agriculture in, 8 
National Research Council, 
363* 

National Research Coun- 
cil, Canada, 363 * 
naval, 867 

Office of Naval Research, 
368* 

retail trade, index of, 89 
Reuters News Service, 393 
Revenue Act of 1948, 
provisions of, 540 
revolutions and uprisings, 
Colombia, 123 
Burma, 87 
Costa Rica, 141 
Czechoslovakia, 147 
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Greece, 239 
Indonesia, 263 
Iran, 277 


Java, 130 
Paraguay, 419 
Peru, 420 
Philippines, 423 
hode Istod, 475 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consuiwtion, 477 
legislation, 475 
mineral productioii, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 . 


senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
rice, 476* 

Burma product, o6 
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French Indochina, 213 
Japan, 289 
Siam crop, 498 
U.S. production, 14, 476 
world production, 476 
Rio Treaty, 417 
roads and streets, 476-478 * 
construction, 137 
traffic death rate, 476 
Federal aid highway pro- 
aam, 476 

hi^ways, by states, 477 
improvements, 188 
lighting of, 255 
motor fuel consumption; by 
states, 477 

motor fuel taxes by states, 
477 

motor vehicles, by states, 

477 

Road Show, 138 
Robertson, Gen. Sir Brian, 227 
rocketry and jet propulsion, 
first jet transport, 58 
navy planes, 61 
progress in, 57 
Nazi V-2, 431 

Rom&i, Dr. Victor Manuel, 

398 

Roman Catholic Church. See 
Catholic Church, Roman, 
emd under names of coun- 
tries. 

Roosevelt-£ing Ogdensburg 
declaration, 94 
rowing, 479 * 
in U.S., 479 
Olympic results, 405 
Royal Masonic Institute, 212 
Roxes, Manuel A., 423 
Ruanda-Unmdi, Territory of, 
72 

rubber, 480-481 * 

Far East supply, 481 
legislation, 480 
raw materials, 480 
security planning, 481 
synthetic, 108, 470 
Ruhr question, 211, 231 
Rumania, 481-^82 * 
army strength, 339 
Communism, 482 
elections, 481 
Soviet alliance, 482 
rural electric cooperatives, 8 
rural electrification, 
efl?ect on farmers, 16 
statistics on, 167 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, 19 

Russo-Polish treaty, 441 
Russian literature, 483-484 * 
drama, 484 
memoirs, 484 
novds, 483 


poetry, 483 

Russian Orthodox Church, 156 
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Saar, 281 

'“Stion, 63. 118 
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Safety (CoTitimed) 

code for meclianical refriger- 
ation, revision of, 20 
hotel fire safety measures, 

194 

maritime, 271 
in mines, 344 
in radio, 182 

Safety of Life at Sea, Interna- 
tional Conference on, 121 
St. Christopher, (Island), 312 
St. Laurent, Louis, 93 
St. Louis, architecture, 36 
Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira, 
447 

Samaiin, Mikhial, 562 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, 
41 

Sanger, Mrs. Margaret, 436 
sanitation, 486-487 * 

Health and Sanitation 
Division of Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, 
269 

industrial wastes, 487 
inter-American cooperation, 
269 

Ohio River Sanitation Pact, 
486 

sewerage treatment, 486 
See also public health. 
Samoff, David, 542 
Sartre, Jean-Paul, 215 
Saud, King Ibn, 488 
Saudi Arabia, 488-489 * 
American oil companies, 488 
Arab League affairs, 32, 488 
effect of war in Palestine, 

488 
savings, 

consumer, 190 
trends in, 190 

Savings Bonds Division, U.S,, 

489 

Scandinavian states, 
cooperation between, 153 
Socialism in, 501 
schools, 489-490 
auto-driving, 159 
enrollment by states, 489 
FBI, 181 
libraries in, 316 
private and parochial 
schools, 490 
Roman Catholic, 98 
Schuman, Robert, 209 
sciences, 

in education, 160 
Rockefeller Foundation 
research ^ants, 478 
U.S. writings on, 28 
work of UNESCO, 558 
Scotland, 233 

Sculptor's Guild Exhibition, 44 
sculpture, 43 
seals, Alaskan, 21 
securities, 

new issues of, 189, 190 
selling of, 68 
Security Council, UN, 

Berlin blockade, 230 
Corfu incident, 23 
Czech coup, 148 
Indonesian war, 263 
Kashmir dispute, 260, 413 
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Security Council, UN (Cot^- 
tinued) 

Palestine question, 414 
Trieste problem, 552 
seismology, 490-492 * 
earthquakes, 492 
organizations, 491 
scope of, 490 
seismographs, 490 
usefulness of, 491 
Selassie, Emperor Haile, 173 
Selective Service, 492-494, 586 
exemptions, 493 
legal aspects of, 307, 308 
need for, 493 
number registered under, 

494 

school deferments, 159, 160 
Senanayake, D. S., 100 
Senate, U.S., members of, 131 
Senegal, 217 

sewage and industrial wastes, 
107, 486 
Shinto, 288 

shipbuilding, merchant, 494r- 
496* 

conversion, 495 
employment in, 495 
postwar construction, 495 
U.S. Navy, 366 
shipping, merchant, 496-497 * 
labor strife, 496 
Maritime Consultative 
Organization, 271 * 
Maritime Organization, 

271* 

passenger ships, 497 
tankers, 496 

UN Maritime Conference, 
579 

U.S. Maritime Commission, 
324-325 * 

wartime production, 496 
shooting, 497 * 

U.S. matches, 497 
Olympic results, 405 
short stories, English, 171 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crip- 
pled children, 212 
Siam, 497-498 * 

Communist violence, 498 
elections, 498 
FAO mission to, 199 
French Indochiiia issue, 498 
opium curbs, 498 
uprisings, 498 

Sino-American agreement, 117 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance, 117 
slum areas, clearance and 
redevelopment of, 249 
Small Business, Office of, 202 
small business, training pro- 
grams for, 161 
Smithsonian Institution, 30 
smuggling, 146 
Smuts, General, 524 
Soaring Society of America, 57 
Social and Economic Council, 
117 

Socialism, 500-502 
Asia, 502 
Belgium, 501 
Great Britain, 501 
Italy, 501 
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France, 501 

relation to Communism, 500 
Scandinavia, 501 
Switzerland, 501 
United States, 502 
Socialist Party, U.S., platform 
of, 502 
social security. 

Bureau of Employees' Com- 
pensation, 168 * 

Federal Security Agency, 

185 *-186 * 

Social Security Administration, 
502-508 * 

maternal and child health 
services, 507-508 
beneficiaries and payments 
by states, tables on, 504, 
506 

old-age and survivors in- 
surance, 503 

public assistance, 506-507 
unemployment insurance, 
505, 506 

Societies. See tmlcr societies 
and organizations, 508- 
523. 

Society Islands, 216 
Soil Conservation Service, 19, 
523 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering, Conference 
on, 208 

soils, research on, 10 
Sokolovsky, Marshal Vassily 
D., 227, 228, 230 
Somalia, Ethiopian view on, 

174 

Somoza, General August, 398 
Sophoulis, Thcmostocles, 239 
Soutli Africa, Union of, 523- 
525 * 

defeat of Smuts, 524 
general elections, 524 
Molan administration, 524 
shortage of foreign exchange, 

South-West Africa, 525 
treatment of natives, 525 
South Carolina, 525 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
le^slation, 525 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
South Dakota, 526 * 
highways, vehicles, motor 
fuel consumption, 477 
mineral production, 343 
petroleum production, 421 
population, 444 
representatives, 135 
school enrollment, 489, 490 
senators, 132 
social security, 504, 506 
vital statistics, 636 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
68 
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